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||  I  HAVE  attempted  in  the  present  edition  to  give  as  correct  a  text  as 

|| 

'  possible  of  the  author.     For  this  purpose,  when  I  have  suspected  a  passage 

i' 

I  or  word    to  be  corrupt,    I   have  consulted  the  work  as  originally  published 

[I 

,1   by  the    author   himself;    and  I  trust  that   some    errors,  common   to   the 

;    subsequent  editions,  have  thus  been  removed.     The  quotations  in  the  notes 

\  from  ancient  writers,  were,  from  the  first,  in  many  instances  incorrect ;  an 

I  imperfection  that  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  remove.     After  all,  I  cannot 

flatter  myself  but  that  something  even  in  these  respects  will  still  remain  to 

be  done  by  future   editors;    and  wherever  that  is  foimd  to  be  the  case,  I 

1   must  claim  the  usual  indulgence  from  the  reader. 

'  In  the  way  of  notes,  nothing  has  been  added  to  those  either  written 

'    by  Pope   himself,    or  sanctioned   by  him.      Those   on    the   translation  of 

,   Homer  alone    have    been  omitted:     they  were  supplied   to  him  by  other 

I, 

!i   writers,    in   great  measure  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  size  of  his  book 

to  subscribers ;  and  it  has  therefore  not  been  thought  advisable  to  preserve 

'    them. 

i!  H.  F.  C. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICE 

OF 

ALEXANDER     POPE 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Alexander,  the  only  child  of  Alexander  Pope,  by  Editha,  daughter  of  William 
Tomer,  Esquire,  of  York,  was  bom  in  Lombard  Street,  London,  on  the  twenty-first 
of  May,  1688.  His  father,  having  amassed  a  fortune  of  about  twenty  thousand 
pounds  by  bis  business  as  a  linen-draper,  retired  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest ;  and 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  therefore,  as  it  is  said,  unwilling  to  trust  the  goyem- 
ment  with  his  money,  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  before  his  death. 

At  the  age  of  eight.  Pope  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  priest,  in  Hampshire, 
and  instructed  at  once  in  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin  :  from  thence  he  was 
removed  to  a  school  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester ;  and  afterwards  to  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

Being  a  weak  and  sickly  child,  he  passed  most  of  his  time  in  reading,  and  in 
making  verses,  a  propensity  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  father.  Ogilby's 
'^Horner"  and  Sandys's  ^^  Ovid"  were  amongst  his  fJEivourite  books.  His  chief  way 
of  acquiring  languages,  as  he  himself  said,  was  by  means  of  translations.  Of  his  earliest 
attempts  at  verse,  the  ''  Ode  on  Solitude  "  only  remains.  He  had  the  good  sense  to 
destroy  the  rest. 

When  near  London,  he  went  to  the  playhouses ;  and  in  imitation  of  what  he  saw 
I  there,  formed  a  drama  out  of  the  '^  Iliad,"  to  be  represented  by  his  schoolfellows. 
At  Will's  Coffee-House  he  had  a  sight  of  Dryden,  a  yet  greater  curiosity  to  him  than 
the  actors. 

At  sixteen  he  wrote  his  *'  Pastorals,"  which  were  not  printed  till  1709,  when 
they  appeared  in  a  poetical  Miscellany.  In  that  year  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism  "  was 
composed ;  and  two  years  after,  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  which  was  also  published 
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in  a  Miscellany,  and  at  first  consisted  of  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  lines ;  but  being 
afterwards  embellished  with  the  machinery,  was  extended  to  more  than  double  the 
length.  The  fancy  and  elegance  of  this  work  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  his 
poetical  competitors. 

In  1713  he  completed  "  "Windsor  Forest,"  which  had  been  begun  at  the  age  of 
sixteen ;  and,  relying  on  the  high  reputation  he  had  obtained,  put  forth  proposals 
for  a  subscription  to  an  English  version  of  the  "  Iliad."  His  imitations  of  Chaucer, 
and  translations  from  the  Latin  poets,  had  already  prepared  him  for  this  task ;  yet 
his  spirits  were  so  much  weighed  down  at  the  prospect  of  it,  that  he  complained  of 
his  rest  being  broken  by  painful  dreams,  and  wished  somebody  would  hang  him.  In 
rather  more  than  five  years  the  formidable  work  was  completed,  and  met  with  a 
success  hitherto  unexampled  in  this  country,  having  brought  him  a  profit  somewhat 
exceeding  five  thousand  pounds. 

His  next  engagement  was  an  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  but  he  had  no  skill  in  verbal 
criticism,  and  failed  accordingly.  The  part  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  best  was 
the  Preface. 

He  now  undertook  a  translation  of  the  "  Odyssey."  For  this  he  called  in  the 
assistance  of  Broome  and  Fenton ;  the  former  of  whom  contributed  eight,  and  the 
latter  four  books.  After  finishing  it  in  1725,  and  reaping  a  second  harvest  of  gain 
from  Homer,  he  resolved  thenceforward  to  desist  from  the  labour  of  translating.  But 
a  habit,  begun  so  early,  and  continued  so  long,  was  not  entirely  to  be  laid  aside. 
The  "Imitations"  he  published  from  time  to  time  of  the  Epistles  and  Satires  of 
Horace,  and  of  Donne,  are  copies  not  much  less  faithful  to  their  originals,  than  his 
version  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  of  antiquity.  All  his  other  works,  derived  from 
his  own  invention,  were  now  confined  to  moral  or  satirical  subjects ;  the  "  Essay 
on  Man,"  the  "  Satires  and  Epistles,"  and  the  "  Dunciad."  The  last  of  these, 
consisting  of  three  books,  was  published  in  1728.  About  two  years  before  his  death 
he  added  a  fourth,  after  having  remodeled  the  whole,  and  injudiciously  substituted 
the  lively  Gibber  for  the  laborious  Theobald  as  the  hero.  In  1740  he  amused 
himself  by  editing  a  selection  of  Latin  poems,  by  Italian  writers,  in  two  volumes. 

The  history  of  Pope's  Works  is  nearly  that  of  his  life.  When  he  had  collected 
the  subscriptions  and  other  profits  accruing  from  his  Homer,  he  prevailed  on  his 
father  to  dispose  of  his  estate  at  Binfield,  and  purchased  a  house  at  Twickenham,  to 
which  he  removed  with  his  parents.  Here,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to 
London,  Oxford,  Bath,  and  the  houses  of  his  friends,  he  continued  to  reside  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Ill  health  always  prevented  him  from  traveling  to  other 
countries,  for  which  the  degire  never  left  him.  Some  of  his  leisure  hours  at  home 
were  diverted  by  the  care  of  ornamenting  his  house  and  gardens,  and  forming  a  grotto 
under  the  highway  that  intersected  his  grounds. 
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In  November,  171 7>  l^is  father  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  In  1733  he  lost 
his  mother,  whom,  in  her  declining  years,  he  had  nursed  with  the  most  assiduous 
tenderness.  After  her  death,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  his  affections  centred  in 
Martha  Blount,  with  whom,  and  her  sister  Teresa,  his  acquaintance  had  commenced 
in  infancy  :  this  friendship  continued  throughout  his  life.  His  attachment  to  another 
female.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  terminated  more  unfortunately ;  in  rejection 
and  scorn  on  one  side,  and  in  anger  and  revenge  on  the  other.  The  part  of  Pope's 
character  which  we  contemplate  with  most  pain,  is  his  sensitiveness  to  injury,  either 
real  or  imagined ;  yet  it  is  to  this  disposition  that  our  language  is  indebted  for  the 
finest  models  of  a  keen  and  polished  satire.  As  he  was  violent  in  his  animosities,  so 
he  was  ardent  and  sincere  in  his  affections.  The  friends  in  whose  conversation  he 
I  most  delighted  were.  Gay,  Swift,  Pamell,  Jervas  the  painter,  Arbuthnot,  Atterbury, 
j  Harley,  and  St.  John.  He  was  early  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  great,  and 
continued  to  mix  in  their  society,  without  any  compromise  of  integrity  or  inde- 
pendence :  with  many  of  those  yet  more  eminent  for  wit  or  literature,  he  was  united 
by  the  closer  bond  of  sympathy  and  mutual  endearment.  No  English  poet  has  ever 
risen  from  so  humble  a  beginning,  to  so  great  personal  distinction. 

He  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  17^,  after  suffering  much  from  his  complaints, 
yet  with  so  little  pain  at  last,  that  those  about  him  could  not  distinguish  the  time  at 
which  he  expired.  On  receiving  the  last  sacraments  from  the  priest,  he  said,  '*  There 
is  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship,  and  indeed  friendship  itself  is 
only  a  part  of  virtue." 

He  appears  to  have  been  at  no  time  free  from  some  species  of  bodily  weakness  or 
malady,  of  which  a  head-ache  was  the  constant  symptom.  In  person  he  was 
diminutive  and  deformed:  when  a  child,  he  had  a  pleasing  and  even  beautiful 
countenance  :  in  more  advanced  life  the  best  feature  was  the  eye,  the  lustre  of  which 
was  remarkable.  His  bust,  by  Roubilliac,  exhibits  an  extremely  eager  and  sarcastic 
expression  in  the  lips,  strongly  indicative  of  his  character. 

It  may  afford  subject  for  reflection,  that  by  a  diligent  cultivation  of  one  natural 
talent,  seldom  much  esteemed  so  long  as  the  possessor  of  it  is  living,  a  puny  mis- 
shapen and  sickly  being,  unfit  for  any  active  employment  of  life,  and  rarely  quitting 
the  roof  of  his  parents,  became  a  stay  to  those  parents  in  their  old  age,  the  restorer 
of  their  fortunes,  the  pride  of  their  house ;  courted  by  the  powerful  and  wealthy ;  the 
dread  of  his  enemies ;  and  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  age  and  country. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


L  T  AM  mdined  to  think  that  hoth  the  writers  of 
}■  X  .bookfl^  and  the  readers  of  them,  are  generally 
l'  not  a  little  onreasonable  in  their  expectations. 
1^  The  first  seem  to  fancy  the  world  must  approve 
l!  whatever  they  prodnoe,  and  the  hitter  to  imagine 
!  that  authors  are  obliged  to  please  them  at  any 
|l  rate.  Methinks,  as  on  the  one  hand,  no  single  man 
I  is  bom  with  a  right  of  controlling  the  opinions  of 
I  all  the  rest ;  so,  on  the  other,  the  world  has  no 
{  title  to  demand,  that  the  whole  care  and  time  of 
any  particular  person  should  be  sacrificed  to  its 
I  entertainment.  Therefore  I  cannot  but  believe 
I  that  writers  and  readers  are  under  equal  obliga- 
I  tions  for  as  much  fame,  or  pleasure,  as  each  af- 
fords the  other. 

Every  one  acknowledges,  it  would  be  a  wild  no- 
tion to  expect  perfection  in  any  work  of  man  :  and 
yet  one  would  think  the  contrary  was  taken  for 
granted,  by  the  judgment  commonly  passed  upon 
poema.  A  critic  supposes  he  has  done  his  part, 
if  he  proves  a  writer  to  have  failed  in  an  expres- 
mon,  or  erred  in  any  particular  point :  and  can  it 
then  be  wondered  at,  if  the  poets  in  general  seem 
resolved  not  to  own  themselves  in  any  error! 
For  as  long  as  one  side  will  make  no  allowances, 
the  other  will  be  brought  to  no  acknowledge- 
ments. 

I  am  afraid  this  extreme  zeal  on  both  sides 
is  ill  placed ;  poetry  and  criticism  being  by  no 
means  tibe  universal  concern  of  the  world,  but 
only  the  afiao*  of  idle  men  who  write  in  their  clo- 
sets, and  of  idle  men  who  read  there. 

Yet  stune,  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  author  deserves 
better  usage  than  a  bad  critic  ;  for  a  writer's  en- 
deavour, for  the  most  part,  is  to  please  his  readers, 
and  he  fails  merely  through  the  misfortune  of  an 


ill  judgment ;  but  such  a  critic's  is  to  put  them 
out  of  humour  :  a  design  he  could  never  go  upon 
without  both  that  and  an  ill  temper. 

I  think  a  good  deal  maybe  said  to  extenuate  the 
fiiult  of  bad  poets.  What  we  call  a  genius,  is  hard 
to  bo  distinguished,  by  a  man  himself,  from  a  strong 
inclination ;  and  if  his  genius  be  ever  so  great, 
he  cannot  at  first  discover  it  any  other  way,  tlian 
by  giving  way  to  that  prevalent  propensity  which 
renders  him  the  more  liable  to  be  mistaken.  The 
only  method  he  has  is  to  make  the  experiment 
by  writing,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment  of 
others :  now  if  he  happens  to  write  ill  ^hich  is 
certainly  no  sin  in  itself)  he  is  immediately  mad  e 
an  object  of  ridicule.  I  wish  we  had  the  humanity 
to  reflect  that  even  the  worst  authors  might,  in 
their  endeavour  to  please  us,  deserve  something 
at  our  hands.  We  have  no  cause  to  quarrel  with 
them  but  for  their  obstinacy  in  persisting  to 
write;  and  this  too  may  admit  of  alleviating 
circumstances.  Their  particular  friends  may  be 
either  ignorant  or  insincere  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  general  is  too  well-bred  to  shock  them 
with  a  truth,  which  generally  their  booksellers 
are  the  first  that  inform  them  of.  This  happens 
not  till  they  have  spent  too  much  of  their  time  to 
apply  to  any  profession  which  might  better  fit 
their  talents ;  and  till  such  talents  as  they  have 
are  so  far  discredited  as  to  be  but  of  small  service 
to  them.  For  (what  is  the  hardest  case  imaginable) 
the  reputation  of  a  man  generally  depends  upon 
the  fix^  steps  he  makes  in  the  world  ;  and  people 
will  establish  their  opinion  of  us,  from  what  we 
do  at  that  season  when  we  have  least  judgment  to 
direct  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  poet  no  sooner  com- 
municates his  works  with  the  same  desire  of  in- 
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formation,  but  it  is  imagined  he  is  a  vain  yoong 
creature  nren  up  to  the  ambition  of  fame  ;  when 
perhaps  the  poor  man  is  all  the  while  trembling 
with  the  fear  of  being  ridiculous.  If  he  is  made 
to  hope  he  may  please  the  world,  he  falls  under 
very  unlucky  circumstances ;  for,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  prints,  he  must  expect  to  hear  no  more 
truth,  than  if  he  were  a  prince  or  a  beauty.  If 
he  luu9  not  very  good  sense  (and  indeed  there  are 
twenty  men  of  wit  for  one  man  of  sense),  his  liv- 
ing thus  in  a  course  of  flattery  may  put  him  in 
no  small  danger  of  becoming  a  coxcomb :  if  he 
has,  he  will  consequently  have  so  much  diffidence 
as  not  to  reap  any  great  satisfaction  from  his 
praise ;  since,  if  it  be  given  to  his  face,  it  can 
scarce  be  distinguished  from  flattery,  and  if  in 
his  absence,  it  is  hard  to  be  certain  of  it.  Were 
he  sure  to  be  commended  by  the  best  and  most 
knowing,  he  is  assure  of  being  envied  by  the  worst 
and  most  ignorant,  which  are  the  majority  ;  for 
it  is  with  a  fine  genius  as  with  a  fine  fashion, 
all  those  are  displeased  at  it  who  are  not  able 
to  follow  it :  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  esteem 
will  seldom  do  any  man  so  much  good,  as  ill-will 
does  him  harm.  Then  there  is  a  thiid  chiss  of 
people,  who  make  the  largest  part  of  mankind, 
those  of  ordinarv  or  indifierent  capacities ;  and 
these  (to  a  man)  will  hate,  or  suspect  him :  a 
hundred  honest  gentlemen  will  dread  him  as  a 
wit,  and  a  hundred  innocent  women  as  a  satirist. 
In  a  word,  whatever  be  his  fate  in  poetry-,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  he  must  give  up  all  the  reasonable  aims 
of  life  for  it.  There  are  indeed  some  advantages 
accruing  from  a  genius  to  poetry,  and  they  are  aJi  I 
can  think  of :  the  agreeable  power  of  self-amuse- 
ment when  a  man  is  idle  or  alone  ;  the  privilege 
of  being  admitted  into  the  best  company ;  and 
the  fre^m  of  saying  as  many  careless  things  as 
other  people,  without  being  so  severely  renuirked 

ttpQB. 

I  believe,  if  any  one,  early  in  his  life,  should 
contemplate  the  daqgerous  fate  of  authors,  he 
would  scarce  be  of  their  number  on  any  consider- 
ation. The  life  of  a  wit  is  a  warfare  upon  earth ; 
and  the  present  spirit  of  the  learned  world  is  such, 
that  to  attempt  to  serve  it  (any  way)  one  must 
have  the  constancy  of  a  martyr,  and  a  resolution 
to  suffer  for  its  saJie.  I  could  wish  people  would 
believe,  what  I  am  pretty  certain  they  will  not, 
thai  I  have  been  much  less  concerned  about  fiune 
than  I  durst  declare  till  this  occasion,  when  me- 
thinks  I  should  find  more  credit  than  I  could 
heretofore :  since  my  writings  have  had  their  fate 
already,  and  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  prepossessing 
the  reader  in  their  favour.  .1  would  plead  it  as 
some  merit  in  me,  that  the  world  has  never  been 
prepared  for  these  trifles  by  prefaces,  biassed  by 
reoommendation,  dazzled  with  the  names  of  great 
patrons,  wheedled  with  fine  reasons  and  pretences, 
or  troubled  with  excuses.  I  confess  it  was  want 
of  consideration  that  made  me  an  author  ;  I  writ 
because  it  amused  me ;  I  corrected  because  it  waa 
aa  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  write ;  and  I 
publiahed  because  I  was  told,  I  might  please  such 
as  it  was  a  credit  to  please.  To  what  degree  I 
have  done  this,  I  am  really  ignorant ;  I  had  too 
much  fondness  for  my  productioDB  to  judge  of 
them  at  first,  and  too  mu<»i  judgment  to  be  pleased 
with  them  at  last    But  I  have  reason  to  think 


they  can  have  no  reputation  which  will  continne 
long,  or  which  deserves  to  do  bo  ;  for  they  have 
always  fallen  short  not  only  of  what  I  vtmd  of 
others,  but  even  of  my  own  ideas  of  poetiy. 

If  any  one  should  imagine  I  am  not  in  earnest, 
I  desire  him  to  reflect  that  the  aaeients  (to  lay 
the  least  of  them)  had  as  much  genius  as  we ;  and 
that  to  take  more  pains,  and  employ  more  time, 
caimot  fiiil  to  produce  more  complete  pieces. 
They  constantly  applied  themsdvea  not  only  to 
that  art,  but  to  that  single  branch  of  an  art,  to 
which  their  taknt  was  most  powerfully  bent ;  and 
it  was  the  business  of  their  lives  to  con«ot  and 
finish  their  works  for  posterity.  If  we  can  pretend 
to  have  used  the  same  indnstry,  let  us  expect  the 
same  immortality ;  though  if  we  took  the  same 
care,  we  should  still  lie  under  a  further  misfor- 
tune :  they  writ  in  hmguages  that  became  universal 
and  everlasting,  while  ours  are  extremely  limited 
both  in  extent  and  in  duration.  A  mighty  foonda^ 
tion  for  our  pride  !  when  the  utmost  we  can  hope, 
is  hot  to  be  read  in  one  island,  and  to  be  thrown 
aside  at  the  end  of  one  age. 

All  that  is  left  ns  is  to  xeconmieDd  our  produc- 
tions by  the  imitation  of  the  ancients :  and  it  will 
be  found  troe,  that  in  every  age,  the  hi^eet  cha^ 
raeter  for  sense  and  leammg  has  been  obtained 
by  those  who  have  been  most  indebted  to  them. 
For,  to  say  truth,  whatever  is  very  good  sense, 
must  have  been  common  sense  in  ail  times  ;  and 
what  we  call  learning,  is  but  the  knovledflo  of  the 
sense  of  our  predecessors.  Therefore  uiey  who 
say  our  thoughts  are  not  our  own^  becavee  they 
resemble  the  ancients,  may  as  well  say  our  faces 
aro  not  our  own  because  they  are  like  our  fitthen : 
and  indeed  it  is  very  unreasonable,  thai  people 
should  expect  us  to  be  scholars,  and  yet  be  angry 
to  find  us  so. 

I  fairly  confess  that  I  have  served  myself  all  I 
could  by  reading ;  that  I  made  use  of  the  judg- 
ment of  authors  dead  and  living ;  that  I  omitted 
no  means  in  my  power  to  be  infbin^d  of  my  eners, 
both  by  my  friends  and  enemies:  but  tiie  true 
reason  these  pieces  are  not  more  correct,  is  owing 
to  the  consideration  how  short  a  time  they,  and  I, 
have  to  live  :  one  may  be  ashamed  to  oonsume 
half  one's  days  in  bringing  sense  and  rhyme  to- 
gether :  and  what  critic  can  be  so  unreasonable, 
as  not  to  leave  a  man  time  enough  for  any  more 
serious  employment,  or  more  agreeable  amuse- 
ment I 

The  only  plea  I  shall  use  for  the  £avour  of  the 
public,  is,  that  I  have  as  great  a  respect  for  it,  as 
most  au^ors  have  for  uiemselves;  and  that  1 
have  sacrificed  much  of  my  own  self-love  for  its 
sake,  in  preventing  not  only  many  mean  things 
from  seeing  the  light,  but  many  which  I  thoo^t 
tolerable.  I  would  not  be  like  uiose  authors,  who 
forgive  themselves  some  particuhkr  linea  for  the 
sake  of  a  whole  poem,  and  moe  versA  a  whole 
poem  for  the  sake  of  some  parttcular  lines.  I 
beKere  no  one  qualification  is  so  likely  to  make  a 
good  writer,  as  the  power  of  rojeotinff  his  own 
Noughts  ;  and  it  must  be  this  (if  any  tning^  that 
can  give  me  a  chance  to  be  one.  For  what  I  have 
pub&hed,  I  can  only  hope  to  be  pardoned ;  but 
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for  what;  I  have  bnmed)  I  danrre  to  be  pniaed. 
On  this  Bcoount  the  world  is  under  some  obli- 
gation to  me^  and  owes  me  Ihe  justiee  in  retuniy 
to  look  upon  no  Tertes  as  mine  that  are  not  in- 
serted in  this  collection.  And  perhaps  notiiing 
oonld  make  it  worth  my  while  to  own  what  are 
really  so,  hot  to  avwd  the  imputation  of  so  many 
doU  and  imraorBl  things  as,  partly  by  mahoe  and 
partly  fay  ignorance,  have  been  ascribed  to  me. 
I  most  further  acquit  myself  of  the  presumption 
of  hATing  lent  my  name  to  recommcoid  any  mis- 
fyJUaJps,  or  wotks  of  other  men  ;  a  thing  I  never 
thon^t  becoming  a  person  who  has  hardly  credit 
eooo^  to  answer  for  his  own. 

I       In  diis  office  of  coUeeting  my  pieces,  I  am  alto- 

,  getliflr  uncertain,  whether  to  look  upon  myself  as 

a  man  building  a  monument^  or  burying  the  dead. 

'  If  time  shall  make  it  the  former,  may  these 
I  poema  (as  long  as  they  last)  remain  as  a  testi- 
I  many,  tibat  their  author  never  made  his  talents 
I  subservient  to  the  mean  and  unworthy  ends  of 
I   party  or  selMnterest ;  the  gratification  of  public 

prejudices,  or  private  passions  ;  the  flattery  of  the 
I  undeserving,  or  the  insult  of  the  unfortunate.  If 
1  I  have  written  well,  let  it  be  considered  that  tis 
i  what  no  man  can  do  without  goctd  sense,  a  quality 
I  that  not  only  renders  one  eaiskble  of  being  a  good 
I   writer,faiut  a  good  man.    And  if  I  have  made  any 

aequisition  in  the  opinion  of  any  one  under  the 
I  notion  ef  tiie  former,  kt  it  be  eontinaed  to  me 

under  no  other  title  than  that  of  the  hitler. 

Bift  if  tins  pttbhcation  be  only  a  more  solemn 
ftmeral  of  my  remains,  I  desire  it  may  be  Imown 
that  I  die  in  charity,  and  in  mv  senses  ;  without 
any  muxmura  against  the  justice  of  this  age,  or 
any  mad  appeals  to  posterity.    I  declare  I  shall 
thmk  the  world  in  the  right,  and  quietly  submit  to 
evCTy  truth  which  time  sludl  discover  to  ^e  pre- 
judice of  these  writiogB ;  not  so  much  as  wishing 
so  irmtimial  a  thing,  as  that  every  body  riiould  be 
deeeiwd  merely  for  my  credit.    However,  I  desire 
it  nay  then  be  considered,  that  there  are  very  few 
things  in  this  collection  which  were  not  written 
under  the  age  of  five-and-twenty :   so  that  my 
youth  may  be  made  (as  it  never  fails  to  be  in 
exeentions)  a  case  of  compassion.     That  I  was 
never  so  eoneemed  about  my  works  aa  to  vindi- 
cate them  in  print ;  believing,  if  any  thing  was  good, 
it  woold  defend  itself,  and  what  was  bad  could 
never  be  defended.    That  I  used  no  artifice  to 
raise  cnr  continue  a  reputation,  depreciated  no  dead 
author  I  was  obliged  to,  bribed  no  living  one  with 
unjust  praise,  insulted  no  adversary  with  ill  lan- 
guaee;  or,  when  I  could  not  attack  a  rival's 
woriK%  encoiuaged  reports  against  his  morals. 
To  conclude,  if  this  volume  pmsh,  let  it  serve  as 
a  warning  to  the  critics,  not  to  take  too  much 
pans  for  the  future  to  destroy  such  things  as  will 
die  of  tliemselves  ;  and  a  fMmetUo  mori  to  some 
of  my  vain  contemporaries  the  poets,  to  teach 
then  that,  when  real  merit  is  wanting,  it  avails 
nothing  ioJbKfn  been  encouraged  by  the  great, 
ooBmsoded  by  the  eminent,  and  fiMroured  by  the 
pnhlie  in  genmL 

Nov.  10, 1716. 
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A  DIB00UR8B  ON  PABTORAL  POETBY  K 

WKITTflt  ZV  TRB  TSAB  HSOCIT. 

Run  mlhl  et  rlgnl  piaceant  in  vallibua  amncs, 
Phimiiia  MDcm,  aylvuqua,  inglariiu !— Vibo. 


There  are  not,  I  believe,  a  greater  number 
of  any  sort  of  verses  than  of  tlioee  which  are  called 
Pastorals  ;  nor  a  smaller  than  of  those  which  are 
truly  so.  It  therefore  seems  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  this  kind  of  poem,  and  it  is  my 
design  to  comprise  in  this  short  paper  the  sub- 
stance of  those  numerous  dissertations  that  critics 
have  made  on  the  subject,  without  omitting  any 
of  their  rules  in  my  own  &vour.  You  will  also 
find  some  points  reconciled,  about  which  they 
seem  to  differ,  and  a  few  remarks,  which,  I  think, 
have  escaped  their  obser^-ation. 

The  otiglnal  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  that  age 
which  siicceeded  the  creation  of  the  worid  :  and 
as  the  keeping  of  flocks  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  emplo}Tncut  of  mankind,  the  most  ancient  sort 
of  poetry  was  probably  pattoral*.  It  is  natural 
to  imagine,  that  the  leisure  of  those  ancient 
shepherds  admitting  and  inviting  some  diversion, 
none  was  so  proper  to  that  solitary  and  sedentary 
life  as  singing  ;  and  that  in  their  songs  they  took 
occasion  to  celebrate  their  own  felicity.  From 
hence  a  poem  was  invented,  and  afterwards  im- 
proved to  a  perfect  image  of  that  happy  time  ; 
which,  by  givmg  us  an  esteem  for  the  virtues  of  a 
former  age,  might  recommend  them  to  the  present. 
And  since  the  life  of  shepherds  was  attended  with 
more  tranquillity  than  any  other  rural  employment, 
the  poets  chose  to  introduce  their  persons,  ftvm 
whom  it  received  the  name  of  Pastoral. 

A  pastoral  is  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  a 
shepherd,  or  one  considered  under  that  character. 
The  form  of  tins  imitation  is  dramatic,  or  narra- 
tive, or  mixed  of  both' ;  the  fable  shnple,  the 
mannen  not  too  polite  nor  too  rostic ;  the  tnoughts 
are  plain,  yet  admit  a  little  quickness  and  passion, 
but  that  short  and  flowing  :  the  expression  humble, 
yet  as  pure  as  the  hmguage  will  afford  ;  neat,  but 
not  florid  ;  easy,  and  yet  lively.  In  short,  the 
fable,  manners,  thoughts,  and  expressions,  are  ftiU 
of  the  greatest  simplicity  in  nature. 

The  complete  character  of  tiiis  poem  consists  in 
8unplicity%  brevity,  and  delicacy;  the  two  first 
of  which  render  an  eclogue  natural,  and  the  bust 
deliehtful. 

If  we  would  copy  natore,  it  may  be  useful  to 
take  this  idea  along  with  us,  that  pastoral  is  an 
ima^  of  what  they  call  the  golden  age.  So  that 
we  are  not  to  describe  our  shepherds  as  shepherds 
at  this  day  really  are,  but  as  they  may  be  con- 
ceived then  to  have  been  ;  when  the  best  of  men 
followed  the  employment.  To  carry  this  resem- 
blance yet  ftirther,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  give 
these  shepherds  some  skill  in  astronomy,  as  far  as 
it  may  be  useful  to  that  sort  of  life.  And  an  air 
of  piety  to  the  Gods  riiould  shine  through  the 
poem,  which  so  visibly  appean  in  all  the  works  of 


1  Written  at  sizteen  ywrt  of  a«e. 
•  FantmeUe's  Diao.  on  Pastorali. 
'  Heioiius  in  Theoor.  «  B«phi  de  Carzn.  Past  p.  8. 
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antiquity :  and  it  ought  to  preserve  some  relish  of 
the  old  way  of  writing  ;  the  connexion  should  be 
loose,  tlie  narrations  and  descriptions  short  i,  and 
the  i)eriod8  concise.  Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  sentences  only  be  brief,  the  whole  eclogue 
should  be  so  too.  For  we  cannot  suppose  poetry 
in  those  days  to  have  been  the  business  of  men, 
but  their  recreation  at  vacant  hours. 

But  with  a  respect  to  the  present  age,  nothing 
more  conduces  to  make  these  composures  natural, 
than  when  some  knowledge  in  rural  affairs  is  dis- 
covered*. This  may  be  made  to  appear  rather 
done  by  chance  than  on  design,  and  sometimes  is 
est  shown  by  inference  ;  lest  by  too  much  study 
to  seem  natural,  wo  destroy  that  easy  simplicity 
from  whence  arises  the  delight.  For  what  is  in- 
viting in  this  sort  of  poetry  proceeds  not  so  much 
from  the  idea  of  that  business,  as  of  the  tranquil- 
lity of  a  country  life. 

We  must  therefore  use  some  illusion  to  render 
a  pastoral  delightful ;  and  this  consists  in  expos- 
ing the  best  side  only  of  a  shepherd's  life,  and  in 
concealing  its  miseries^.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  in- 
troduce shepherds  discoursing  together  in  a  natural 
way  ;  but  a  regard  must  be  ha^  to  the  subject ; 
that  it  contain  some  particular  beauty  in  itself, 
and  that  it  be  different  in  every  eclogue.  Besides, 
in  each  of  them  a  designed  scene  or  prospect  is  to 
be  presented  to  our  view,  which  should  likewise 
have  its  variety*.  This  variety  is  obtained  in  a 
great  degree  by  frequent  comparisons,  drawn 
from  the  most  agreeable  objects  of  the  country  ; 
by  interrogations  to  things  inanimate  ;  by  beauti- 
ful digressions,  but  those  short ;  sometimes  by 
insisting  a  little  on  circumstances ;  and  lastly,  by 
elegant  turns  on  the  words,  which  render  the 
numbers  extremely  sweet  and  pleasing.  As  for 
the  numbers  themselves,  though  they  are  properly 
of  the  heroic  measure,  they  should  be  the  smoothest, 
the  most  easy  and  flowing  imaginable. 

It  is  by  rules  like  these  that  wo  ought  to  judge 
of  pafitoral.  And  since  the  instructions  given  for 
any  art  are  to  be  delivered  as  that  art  is  in  per- 
fection, they  must  of  necessity  be  derived  from 
those  in  whom  it  is  acknowledged  so  to  be.  It  is 
therefore  from  the  practice  of  Theocritus  and 
Virgil  (the  only  undisputed  authors  of  pastoral) 
that  the  critics  have  drawn  the  foregoing  notions 
concerning  it. 

Theocritus  excels  all  others  in  nature  and  sim- 
plicity. The  subjects  of  his  Idyllia  are  purely 
pastoral ;  but  he  \a  not  so  exact  in  his  persons, 
having  introduced  reapers'  and  fishermen  as  well 
as  shepherds.  He  is  apt  to  be  too  long  in  his 
descriptions,  of  which  that  of  the  cup  in  the  first 
pastoral  is  a  remarkable  instance.  In  the  maimers 
tie  seems  a  little  defective,  for  his  swains  are 
sometimes  abusive  and  immodest,  and  perhaps 
too  much  inclining  to  rusticity ;  for  instance,  in 
his  fourth  and  fifth  Idyllia.  But  'tis  enough  Uiat 
all  others  learnt  their  excellencies  f^ro  him,  and 
that  his  dialect  alone  has  a  secret  charm  in  it, 
which  no  other  could  ever  attain. 

Virgil,  who  copies  Theocritus,  refines  upon  his 

1  Rapin,   Reflex,    sor  l*Art  Poet  d'Arirt.  p.  8.  Refl. 
zxviL 
«  Pre!  to  Virg.  Past  in  Dryd.  Virg. 
s  Fontonelle'8  Disc  of  Pastorals. 
4  See  the  forementloned  Preface. 
»  eEPIlTAI,  Idyl.  X.  and  AAIEI2,  Idjll  xxi 


original ;  and  in  all  points,  where  judgment  is 
principally  concerned,  he  is  much  superior  to  his 
master.  Though  some  of  his  subjects  are  not 
pastoral  in  themselves,  but  only  seem  to  be  such  ; 
they  have  a  wonderful  variety  in  them,  which 
tlie  Greek  was  a  stranger  to  '.  He  exceeds  him 
in  regularity  and  brevity,  and  falls  short  of  him  in 
nothing  but  simplicity  and  propriety  of  style  ;  the 
first  of  which  perliaps  was  the  fault  of  his  age, 
and  the  Ust  of  his  language. 

Among  the  modems,  their  success  has  been 
greatest  who  have  most  endeavoured  to  make 
these  ancients  their  pattern.  The  most  consider- 
able genius  appears  in  the  famous  Tasso  and  our 
Spenser.  Tasso  in  his  Aminta  has  as  far  excelled 
all  the  pastoral  writers,  as  in  his  Gieruaalemme 
he  has  outdone  the  epic  poets,  of  his  country. 
But  as  this  piece  seems  to  have  been  tiie  original 
of  a  new  sort  of  poem,  the  Pastoral  Comedy,  in 
Italy,  it  cannot  so  well  be  considered  aa  a  copy  of 
the  ancients.  Spenser's  Calendar,  in  Mr.  Drj'den*s 
opinion,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  this  kind 
which  any  nation  has  produced  ever  since  the 
time  of  Virgil'.  Not  but  that  he  may  be  thought 
imperfect  in  some  few  points.  His  eclogues  are 
somewhat  too  long,  if  we  compare  tliem  with  the 
ancients.  He  is  sometimes  too  allegorical,  and 
treats  of  matters  of  religion  in  a  pastoral  style,  as 
the  Mantuan  had  done  before  him.  He  has  era- 
I)loyed  the  lyric  measure,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  old  poets.  His  stanza  is  not  still 
the  same,  nor  always  well  chosen.  This  last  may 
be  the  reason  his  expression  is  sometimes  not  con- 
cise enough  ;  for  the  Tetrastic  has  obliged  him  to 
extend  his  sense  to  tlie  length  of  four  lines,  which 
would  have  been  more  closely  confined  in  the 
couplet. 

In  the  manners,  thoughts,  and  characters,  he 
comes  near  to  Theocritus  himself;  though,  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  he  has  taken,  he  is  cer- 
tainly inferior  in  his  dialect :  for  the  Doric  had 
its  beauty  and  propriety  in  the  time  of  Theocritus ; 
it  was  used  in  part  of  Greece,  and  frequent  in  the 
mouths  of  many  of  the  greatest  persons  :  whereas 
the  old  English  and  country  phrases  of  Spenser 
were  either  entirely  obsolete,  or  spoken  only  by 
people  of  the  low^  condition.  As  there  is  a 
difierence  betwixt  simplicity  and  rusticity,  so  the 
expression  of  simple  thoughts  should  be  plain,  but 
not  clownish.  The  addition  he  has  made  of  a 
Calendar  to  his  eclogues,  is  very  beautiful ;  since 
by  this,  besides  the  general  moral  of  innocence 
and  simplicitv,  which  is  common  to  other  authors 
of  pastoral,  he  has  one  peculiar  to  himself;  he 
compares  human  life  to  tiie  several  seasons,  and 
at  once  exposes  to  his  readers  a  view  of  the  great 
and  little  worlds,  in  their  various  changes  and 
aspects.  Yet  the  scrupulous  division  of  his  pas- 
torals into  months,  has  obliged  him  eitiier  to  repeat 
the  same  description,  in  other  words,  for  three 
months  together ;  or,  when  it  was  exhausted 
before,  entirely  to  omit  it :  whence  it  comes  to 
pass  that  some  of  his  eclogues  (as  the  sixth,  eighth, 
and  tenth,  for  example)  have  nothing  but  their 
titles  to  dwtinguish  them.  The  reason  is  evident, 
because  the  year  has  not  that  variety  in  it  to  fur- 

•  Rapln,  Refl.  on  Arist  part  if.  refL  xxvlL— Pref.  to  the 
Eel.  In  Dryden's  Virg. 
7  DedlcaUon  to  Tiz:^.  EcL 
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nish  every  month  with  a  particular  description,  as 
it  may  every  season. 

Of  the  following  eclogues  I  shall  only  say  that 
these  four  compnmend  all  the  subjects  which  the 
critics  upon  Theocritus  and  Virgil  will  allow  to  be 
fit  for  pastoral :  that  they  have  as  much  variety 
of  description,  in  reject  of  the  several  seasons,  as 
Spenser's ;  that  in  order  to  add  to  this  variety, 
the  several  tunes  of  the  day  are  observed,  the 
rural  employments  in  each  season  or  time  of  day, 
and  the  rural  scenes  or  places  proper  to  such 
employments  ;  not  without  some  regard  to  the 
several  ages  of  man,  and  the  different  passions 
proper  to  each  age. 

But  after  aU,  if  they  have  any  merit,  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  some  good  old  authors,  whose  works 
as  1  had  leisure  to  study,  so  I  hope  I  have  not 
wanted  care  to  imitate. 


SPRING: 

THE  FIRST  PASTORAL  ^,  OR 

iBamon. 

TO  am  WILLIAM  TRFMBAL*. 

FiBsr  in  these  fields  I  tiy  the  sylvan  strains, 
Nor  blush  to  sport  on  Windsor's  blissful  plains^  : 


I  Psetorals  were  written  at  the  ags  of  sixteen,  and 
theo  paieed  througb  the  hands  of  Mr.  WaJsh»  Mr.  Wyoher- 
ley.  G.  Oranvillo  afterwards  Lord  lansdown,  Sir  William 
Troinbal.  Dr.  Garth,  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Somen,  Mr. 
Mainwaring,  and  others.  All  these  gave  our  author  the 
greatest  encouragement,  and  particularly  Mr.  Walsh, 
whom  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  postscript  to  Virgil,  calls  the 
best  erttle  of  his  age.  **  The  author  (says  he)  seems  to 
have  a  particular  genlna  for  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  a 
JadgmcBit  that  mueh  exceeds  his  years.  He  has  taken 
vary  freely  from  the  ancients.  But  what  he  has  mixed  of 
his  own  with  theirs  is  no  way  inferior  to  what  he  has 
taken  from  them.  It  is  not  flattery  at  all  to  say,  that 
Virgil  had  written  nothing  so  good  at  his  age.  His  prrfaoe 
is  TO?  judicious  and  learned.**  Letter  to  Mr.  Wychorley, 
Ap.  I70&.  The  Lord  Lansdown,  about  the  same  time,  meu' 
tiooing  the  youth  of  our  poet,  says  (in  a  printed  letter  of 
the  character  of  Mr.  Wycherley.)  "  that  if  he  goes  on  as  he 
hath  began  in  the  pastoral  way,  as  Virgil  first  tried  his 
strength,  we  may  hope  to  see  English  poetry  vie  with  the 
Roman,**  Ac  Notwithstanding  the  early  time  of  their  pro- 
duction, the  author  esteemed  these  as  the  most  correct  In 
the  veniflcation,  and  musical  in  the  numbers,  of  all  his 
works.  The  reason  for  his  labouring  them  Into  so  much 
sDftacfls  was, doubtless,  that  this  sortof  poetry  derivosalmost 
its  whole  beauty  fitnn  a  natural  ease  of  thought  and  snkooth- 
nesB  of  verse;  whereas  that  of  most  other  kincfai  consists  in 
tiie  strength  and  fulness  of  both.  In  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr. 
Walsh  about  this  time,  we  find  an  enumeration  of  several 
ninrttm  in  versfilcatioD,  which  perhaps  have  never  been 
strictlj  observed  in  any  English  poem,  except  in  these 
Faatiirals.    Thev  were  not  prfaitedtiU  1700. 

*  Our  antluir's  friendship  with  this  gentleman  oom- 
meneed  at  very  unequal  years;  he  was  under  sixteen, 
bat  Sir  William  above  sixty,  and  had  lately  resigned  his 
enoploymeot  of  Secretary  of  State  to  King  William. 

s  •«  Prima  Syracoido  dignata  est  ludere  versu 
Kostra,  nee  erubuit  qrlvas  habitare,  Thalia.** 
This  ia  tlie  general  exordium  and  opening  of  the  Pastorals, 
ia  imitataon  of  the  sixth  of  Virgil,  which  some  have  there- 
fore not  improbably  thought  tohavo  boenthcfirst  originally. 
In  the  begitmlngi  of  the  other  three  Pastorals,  he  Imitates 
expresriy  those  which  now  stand  iin»t  (if  tho  three  chief 
poeCa  in  this  kind,  Bpenser,  Virgil,  Theocritus. 


Fair  Thames,  flow  gently  from  thy  sacred  spring. 
While  on  thy  banks  Sicilian  Muses  sing  ; 
Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  osiers  play, 
And  Albion's  cliffs  resound  the  rural  lay. 

You,  that  too  wise  for  pride,  too  good  for  power. 
Enjoy  the  glory  to  be  great  no  more. 
And  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boast, 
To  all  the  world  illustriously  are  lost  I 
O  let  my  muse  her  slender  reed  inspire, 
Till  in  your  native  shades^  you  tune  the  lyre  : 
So  when  the  nightingale  to  rest  removes. 
The  thrush  may  chiuit  to  the  fbreaken  groves. 
But  charm'd  to  silence,  listens  while  she  sings. 
And  all  the  aerial  audience  clap  their  wings. 

Soon  as  the  flocks  shook  off  the  nightly  dews, 
Two  swains,  whom  love  kept  wakeful,  and  the  muse, 
Pour*d  o'er  the  whitening  vale  their  fleecy  care. 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  as  the  season  fair : 
The  dawn  now  blushing  on  the  mountain's  side. 
Thus  Daphnis  spoke,  and  Strephon  thus  replied. 

DAPHNIS. 

Hear  how  the  birds,  on  every  blooming  spray. 
With  joyous  music  wake  the  dawning  day  1 
Why  sit  we  mute,  when  early  linnets  sinz. 
When  warbling  Philomel  salutes  the  spnng  1 
Why  sit  we  sad,  when  Phosphor  shines  so  clear, 
And  lavish  nature  paints  the  purple  year ! 

STREPHON. 

Sing  then,  and  Damon  sliall  attend  the  stram. 
While  yon  slow  oxen  turn  the  furrow'd  plain. 
Here  the  bright  crocus  and  blue  violet  glow, 
Here  western  winds  on  breathing  roses  blow. 
I'll  stake  yon  lamb,  that  near  the  fountain  plays, 
And  from  the  brink  his  dancing  shade  surveys. 

DAPHNIS. 

And  I  this  bowl,  where  wanton  ivy  twines. 
And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines'  : 
Four  figures  rising  from  the  work  appear, 
The  various  seasons  of  the  rolling  year  ; 
And  what  is  that,  which  binds  the  radiant  sky. 
Where  twelve  fair  signs  in  beauteous  order  lie  I 


Then  sing  by  turns,  by  turns  the  Muses  sing, 
Now  hawthorns  blossom,  now  the  daisies  spring. 
Now   leaves  the  trees,  and  flowers  adorn   the 

ground* ; 
Begin,  the  vales  shall  every  note  rebound. 

A  shepherd's  boy  (he  seeks  no  better  name)— 
Beneath  the  shade  a  spreading  beech  displays,— 
Thyrsis,  the  music  of  that  murmuring  spring,— 
are  manifestly  imitations  of 
"  —A  shepherd's  boy  (no  better  do  him  call) "  ' 
**  — Tityre.  tu  patule  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagL" 
**  —AW  ri  ri  ^t^v^Wfia  ««)  a  triTVff  «iV0X«»  riii>«.'* 

*  Sir  W.  Tmmbal  was  bom  in  Windsor-forest,  to  which 
he  retreated  after  he  had  resigned  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State  of  King  WUliam  UL 

&  **  Lenta  quibus  tomo  fadli  superaddita  vitis. 
Diffuses  hederA  veetit  pallente  corymboa**— Vma. 
The  Shepherd's  hesitation  at  the  name  of  the  Zodiac  imi- 
tates that  in  Virgil. 

"  Et  quis  fuit  alter, 
Dosoripsit  radio  totum  qui  gentibus  orbem  ?  ** 

•  Literally  from  Vh^. 

*•  Altemis  dioetis,  amant  altema  Camoena; : 
Et  nunc  omiiis  agor,  nunc  omnia  parturit  arbos ; 
Nunc  frondeut  sylvs,  nunc  formoMissimus  aimus." 
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STRSPHON. 

Inspire  me,  Phoebus,  in  my  Delia's  praise, 
With  Waller's  strains,  or  Granville's  *  moving 

lays ! 
A  milk-white  bull  shall  at  your  altars  stand. 
That  threats  a  fight,  and  spurns  the  rising  sand^. 

DAPHNIS. 

0  Love  !  for  Sylvia  let  me  gain  the  prize, 
And  make  my  tongue  victorious  as  her  eyes : 
No  lambs  or  sheep  for  victims  I'll  impart. 
Thy  victim.  Love,  shall  be  the  shepherd's  heart. 

BT&EPHON. 

Me  g:entle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 
Then  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain  ; 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around. 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fiiir  is  found. 

DAPHNIS. 

The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green. 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen  ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies'. 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  1 

BTREPHON. 

O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus  flow, 
And  trees  weep  amber  on  tlie  banks  of  Po  ; 
Bright  Thames's  shores  the  brightest  beauties  yield, 
Feed  here  my  lambs,  I'll  seek  no  distant  field. 

DAPHNIS. 

Celestial  Venus  haunts  Idalia's  groves ; 
Diana  Cjnthus,  Ceres  Hybla  loves  ; 
If  Wmdsor-shades  delight  the  matchless  maid, 
Cynthus  and  Hybla  yield  to  Windsor-shade. 

8TREPH0N. 

All  nature  moums%  the  skies  relent  in  showers, 
Hush'd  are  the   birds,  and  closed  the  drooping 

flowers ; 
If  Delia  smile,  the  flowers  begin  to  spring. 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing. 

DAPHNIS. 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  aro  fresh  and  fair. 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air  j 
If  Sylvia  smiles,  new  glories  gild  the  shoro, 
And  vanquish' d  naturo  seems  to  charm  no  moro. 

8TIIBPH0N. 

In  spring  the  flelds,  in  autumn  hills  I  love, 
At  mom  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  grove, 
But  Delia  always  ;  absent  from  her  wght. 
Nor  pUiins  at  mom,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight. 

DAPHNIS. 

Sylvia^s  like  antumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 
Moro  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day  ; 
Even  sprmg  displeases,  when  she  shines  not  hero ; 
But  blest  with  her,  'tis  spring  throughout  the  year. 

>  Qeorge  Granvillo,  afterwards  Lord  Lansdown.  known 
for  his  Poems,  most  of  which  heoomposed  very  young,  and 
proposed  WaUer  as  his  modeL 
■  TIrg^'«  Pascite  taurum, 

Qui  oomu  pctat,  et  podlbus  Jam  spanrat  ar«iuun.** 
»  IxnItaUon  of  VirgU— 
*'.'Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lasciva  puella. 

Et  fugit  ad  salices,  sed  se  cupit  ante  videri." 
*  "  Arot  ager,  vitio  morieus  sitit  afiris  herba."  dec 
"  Phjrllidis  adveatu  nostra:  nemus  omne  vinsbit" 


STBEPHON. 

Say,  Daphnis,  say,  in  what  glad  soil  appears, 
A  wondrous  tree  that  sacred  monarchs  beams  ; 
Tell  me  but  this,  and  I'll  disclaim  the  prize. 
And  give  the  conquest  to  thy  Sylvia's  eyes. 

DAPHNIS. 

Nay  tell  me  first,  in  what  moro  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields* : 
And  then  a  nobler  prize  I  will  resign ; 
For  Sylvia,  charaiing  Sylvia,  shaU  be  thine. 

DAUON. 

Cease  to  contend,  for,  Daphnis,  I  decree. 
The  bowl  to  Strophon,  and  the  lamb  to  thee  : 
Blest  swains,  whose  nymphs  in  every  grace  excel ; 
Blest  nymphs,  whose  swains   those  graces  sing 

so  well ! 
Now  rise,  and  haste  to  yonder  woodbine  bowers, 
A  soft  rotreat  from  sudden  vernal  showers  ; 
The  turf  with  rural  dainties  shall  be  crown'd. 
While  opening  blooms  diffuse  their  sweets  around. 
For  see  I  the  gathering  flocks  to  shelter  tend. 
And  from  the  Pleiads  fruitful  showers  descend. 


SUMMER: 

THX   SKOOND   PASTORAL,   OR 

TO  DR.  GARTH. 
A  BHEPBBRD*s  boy  (he  seeks  no  better  name) 
Led  forth  his  flocks  along  the  silver  Thame, 
Whero  dandng  sun-beams  on  the  waters  play'd'. 
And  verdant  Mem  form'd  a  quivering  shade. 
Soft  as  he  moum'd,  the  streams  forgot  to  flow^ 
The  flocks  around  a  dumb  compassion  show. 
The  Naiads  wept  in  every  wateiy  bower. 
And  Jove  consented  in  a  silent  shower^ 

Accept,  O  Garth'  !  the  Muse's  early  lays, 
That  adds  this  wreath  of  ivy  to  thy  bays ; 
Hear  what  from  Love  unpractised  hearts  endnro. 
From  Love,  the  sole  disease  thou  canst  not  core. 

Ye  shady  beeches^  and  ye  cooling  sd-eams. 
Defence  from  Phoebus',  not  from  (^pid'e  beams. 
To  you  I  mourn,  nor  to  the  deaf  I  sing**. 
The  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ringi^. 
The  hills  and  rocks  attend  my  dolefnl  lay. 
Why  art  thou  prouder  and  moro  hard  than  theyf 


*  An  allusion  to  the  Royal  Oak,  in  which  Charles  IL 
had  heen  hid  ttixm  the  pursuit  after  the  hattle  at  Wonsnter. 

«  Alludes  to  the  device  of  the  Boots  monarolis,  the 
thistle,  worn  by  Queen  Anne ;  and  to  the  arms  of  France, 
the  flenr^e-lys.  The  two  riddles  are  in  imitation  of  those 
in  Vins.  EcL  ML. 

**  Die,  quibus  in  terris  inscripti  noD||yia  Regum 
Nasoantnr  FlorcMt  et  Phyllida  solos  habeta'* 

7  The  scene  of  this  pastoral  hy  the  riva:  side,  suitable 
to  the  heat  of  tlie  season ;  the  time,  noon. 

8  **  Jupiter  et  Ivto  desoendet  plurimns  imbrL"— Ti ao. 

*  Dr.  Samuel  Garth,  author  of  **  The  Dispensary,**  was 
one  of  the  first  friends  of  our  poet,  whose  acquaintance 
with  htan  began  at  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Their  friendship 
continued  txxxm  the  year  1703  to  1718,  which  was  that  of 
his  death. 

i<>  *•  Non  oanimus  surdls,  respondent  omnia  sylvae.** 

Viao. 
I*  A  line  out  of  Spenser^s  Epil 
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AUTUMN. 


The  bleating  sheep  with  my  complaints  agree. 
They  parch*d  with  heat,  and  I  inflamed  by  thee. 
The  Bultry  Sirius  bums  the  thirsty  plains. 
While  in  thy  heart  eternal  winter  reigns. 

Where    stray   ye,    Muses,   in   what  lAvm  or 
grove*. 
While  your  Alexia  piiiea  in  hopeless  love  t 
In  those  fair  fields  where  sacred  Isis  glides. 
Or  else  where  Cam  his  winding  vales  divides  t 
As  in  the  crystal  spring  I  view  my  face  3, 
Fresh-rising  blushes  paint  the  watery  glass  ; 
Bat  since  those  graces  please  thy  eyes  no  more, 
I  shun  the  fountains  which  I  sought  before. 
Once  I  was  skill'd  in  every  herb  that  grew, 
And  every  plant  that  drinks  the  morning  dew  ; 
Ah,  wretched  shepherd,  what  avails  thy  art, 
To  cure  thy  lambs,  but  not  to  heal  thy  heart  I 

Let  other  swains  attend  the  rural  care. 
Feed  fairer  flocks,  or  richer  fleeces  shear : 
But  nigh  yon  mountain  let  me  tune  my  la^'s, 
Embrace  my  love,  and  bind  my  brows  with  bays. 
That  flute  is  mine  which  Colin's'  tuneful  breath 
I   Inspired  when  living,  and  bequeathM  in  deaths  : 
He  said  ;  Alexis,  take  this  pipe,  the  same 
That  taught  the  groves  my  Rosalinda's  name : 
But  now  the  reea»  shall  hang  on  yonder  tree, 
For  ever  silent,  since  despised  by  thee. 
Oh  !  were  I  made  by  some  transforming  power 
The  ci4>tive  bird  that  sings  within  thy  ^wer  ! 
Then  might  my  voice  thy  listening  ears  employ, 
And  I  those  kisses  he  reoeives  enjoy. 

And  yet  my  numbers  please  the  rural  throng, 
Rough  satyrs  dance,  and  Pan  applauds  the  song  : 
The  nympns,  foraaking  every  cave  and  spring, 
Their  early  fruit  and  milk-white  turtles  bring  I 
Each  amorous  nymph  prefers  her  gifts  in  vam. 
On  ywk  their  gifto  are  all  bestow'd  again. 
For  yoa  the  swains  their  fairest  flowers  design. 
And  in  one  garland  all  their  beauties  join  ; 
Accept  the  wreath  which  ^ou  deserve  alone. 
In  whom  all  beauties  are  comprised  in  one. 

See  what  delights  in  sylvan  scenes  appear  I 
Descending  gods  have  found  Elysium  here^. 
In  woods  bright  Venus  with  Adonis  stray'd. 
And  chaste  Diana  haunts  the  forest-shade. 
Come,  lovely  nymph,  and  bless  the  silent  hours, 
When  swains  from  shearing  seek  their  nightly 

bowers ; 
When  weaiy  reapers  quit  the  sultry  field, 
And  erown'd  with  com  their  thanks  to  Ceres  yield. 
This  harmless  grove  no  luriiii:^  viper  hides, 
But  in  my  breast  the  serpent  £ove  abides. 
Here  bees  from  blossoms  sip  the  rosy  dew, 
But  your  Alexis  knows  no  sweets  but  you. 

1  «•  Qojt  nemora,  aut  qui  vm  ■dtoa  hsbnere,  puelle 
Naldes.  Indigoo  oum  Ctellua  amore  periiet  ? 
Nam  neque  FarnaMi  vobis  Jaga,  nam  nequo  Pindi 
UUa  moram  fooere,  aequo  Aonia  Aganippe/' 

Viao.  out  of  Tmboc. 

*  Vif^iaafafai,  from  the  Cyclops  of  Theocritus— 

**Nuper  roe  in  littore  vidl. 
Cum  pladdom  veatia  ataret  mare ;  non  ego  Daphiiim» 
Jodloe  tew  matuam,  ci  nunqnam  iallat  imago.'* 

*  The  name  taken  by  Bpenaer  in  hii  Eologuoa,  where  bia 
miiitUMi  ia  celebrated  under  that  of  Rosalinda. 

*  **  Eat  mihi  dJsperibua  aeptem  compacta  cicutls 

Flatala,  Bamataa  dono  mihi  quam  dedit  olim, 
Et  dixit  moriena,  Tc  nunc  habet  iata  aecundum. " 

Viae.  EcL  iL 
»  **  Habitarant  Di  qnoque  vylvas.**— Viao. 
*'  Bt  fonnoaoa  orca  ad  flumiaa  pavit  Adonia'*— Idem. 


O  deign  to  visit  our  forsaken  seats. 
The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  green  retreats  ! 
Where'er  you  walk,  cool  gales  shall  fan  the  glade. 
Trees,  where  you  sit,  shall  crowd  into  a  shade  : 
Where'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flowers  shall  rise. 
And  all  things  flourish  where  you  turn  your  eyes. 
O  !  how  I  long  with  you  to  pass  my  da^-s. 
Invoke  the  Muses,  and  resound  your  praise  ! 
Your  praise  the  birds  shall  chant  in  every  grove, 
And  winds  shall  waft  it  to  the  powers  above  ^ 
But  would  you  sing,  and  rival  Orpheus'  strain, 
The  wondering  forests  soon  should  dance  again. 
The  moving  mountains  hear  the  powerful  call. 
And  headlong  streams  hang  listening  in  their  fall ! 
But  see,  the  shepherds  shun  the  noon-day  heat. 
The  lowing  herds  to  murmuring  brooks  retreat, 
To  closer  shades  the  panting  flocks  remove  ; 
Ye  gods  I  and  is  there  no  relief  for  love^ ! 
But  soon  the  sun  with  milder  rays  descends 
To  the  cool  ocean,  where  liis  journey  ends. 
On  me  Love's  fiercer  flames  for  ever  prey. 
By  night  he  scorches,  as  he  bums  by  day. 


AUTUMN : 

THE  THIRD  PASTORAL*,  OR 

Kfilas  anil  flegon. 


TO  MR.  WYCI1EUL12Y. 

Beneath  the  shade  a  spreading  beech  displays, 
Hylas  and  ^gon  sung  their  rSnl  kys  ; 
This  moum'd  a  faithless,  that  an  absent  love. 
And  Delia's  name  and  Doris*  flll'd  the  grove. 
Ye  Mantnan  nymphs,  your  sacred  succour  bring ; 
Hylas  and  iEgon's  rural  lays  I  sing. 

Thou,  whom  the  Nine*  with  Plautus'  wit  inspire. 
The  art  of  Terence,  and  Menander's  fire  ; 
Whose  sense  instructs  us,  and  whose  humour 
charms,  [warms! 

Whose   judgment    sways    us,  and  whose  spirit 
Oh,  skill'd  in  nature  !  see  the  hearts  of  swains. 
Their  artless  passions,  and  their  tender  pains. 

Now  setting  Phoebus  shone  serenely  bright. 
And  fleecy  clouds  were  streak'd  with  purple  light ; 
When  tuneful  Hylas  with  melodious  moan,  [groan. 
Taught  rocks  to  weep,  and  made  the  mountains 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away  1 
To  Delia's  ear  the  tender  notes  convey. 
As  some  sad  turtle  his  lost  love  deplores, 
And  wiUi  deep  murmurs  fills  the  sounding  shores ; 
Thus,  far  from  Delia,  to  the  wmds  I  mourn. 
Alike  unheard,  unpitied,  and  forlorn. 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  along  J 
For  her,  the  feather'd  quires  neglect  tlieir  song  : 


*  **  Partem  aliquam,  venti,  divOm  referatia  ad  aurea.'* 

Yno. 
'  **  Me  tamen  urit  amor,  quia  enim  modua  adaf  t  amori  ?** 

VlHO. 

>  Thia  paatoral  oonalata  of  two  parta,  like  the  eighth  of 
Yiigil :  The  Scene,  a  HUI,  the  Time  at  Bun-set 

•  Mr.  Wycherley ,  a  famous  author  of  comedies ;  of  which 
the  moat  celebrated  were  the  Plain  Dealer  and  Covnlrp 
Wife.  He  was  a  writer  of  infinite  spirit,  satire,  and  wit. 
The  cmly  objection  made  to  him  was,  that  he  had  too 
much.  However,  he  waa  followed  in  the  aamo  way  by  Mr. 
Congreya,  though  with  a  little  more  oorreotneaa. 
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PASTORALS. 


For  her,  the  limes  their  pleasing  shades  deny  ; 
For  her,  the  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  die. 
Ye  flowers  tliat  droop,  forsaken  hy  the  spring, 
Ye  birds  that,  left  by  summer,  cease  to  sing, 
Ye  trees  that  fade  when  autumn-heats  remove, 
Say,  is  not  absence  death  to  those  who  love  ! 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away  ! 
Cursed  be  the  fields  that  cause  my  Delia's  stay  ; 
Fade  every  blossom,  wither  every  tree. 
Die  every  flower,  and  perish  all,  but  she. 
What  have  I  said  !  where'er  my  Delia  flies, 
Let  spring  attend,  and  sudden  flowers  arise  ; 
Let  opening  roses  knotted  oaks  adorn. 
And  liquid  amber  drop  from  every  thorn  ^ 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  along  ! 
The  birds  shall  cease  to  tune  their  evening  song. 
The  winds  to  breathe,  the  waving  woods  to  move, 
And  streams  to  murmur,  ere  I  ceajse  to  love. 
Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  tliirsty  swain  % 
Not  balmy  sleep  to  labourers  faint  with  pain, 
Not  showers  to  larks,  nor  sunshine  to  the  bee. 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me. 

Go,  gentle  gales,  and  bear  my  sighs  away  1 
Come,  Delia,  come  ;  ah,  why  this  long  delay ! 
Thro'  rocks  and  caves  the  name  of  Delia  sounds, 
Delia,  each  cave  and  echoing  rock  rebounds. 
Ye  powers,  what  pleasing  frcnzv  soothes  my  mind  ! 
Do  lovers  dream,  or  is  my  Delia  kind^  I 
She  comes,  my  Delia  comes  I     Now  cease  my  lay. 
And  cease,  ye  gales,  to  bear  my  sighs  away  ! 

Next  iEgon  sung,  while  Windsor  groves  admired ; 
Rehearse,  ye  Muses,  what  yourselves  inspired. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  strain  \ 
Of  perjured  Doris,  dying  I  compUiin  : 
Here,  where  the  mountains,  lessening  as  they  rise, 
Lose  the  low  vales,  and  steal  into  the  skies  ; 
While  labouring  oxen,  spent  with  toil  and  heat. 
In  their  loose  traces  from  Uie  field  retreat : 
While  curling  smokes  from  vilhige-tops  are  seen, 
And  the  fleet  sliades  glide  o'er  the  dusky  green. 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay  ! 
Beneath  yon  poplar  oft  we  pass'd  the  day  ; 
Oft  on  the  rind  1  carved  her  amorous  vows, 
While  she  with  garlands  hung  the  bending  boughs  ; 
The  garlands  ffule,  the  vows  are  worn  away  ; 
So  dies  her  love,  and  so  my  hopes  decay. 

Resomid,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  strain  I 
Now  bright  Arcturus  gUds  the  teeming  grain. 
Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  sliine, 
And  grateful  clusters  swell  with  floods  of  wme  ; 
Now  blushing  berries  paint  the  yellow  grove  ; 
Just  gods  !  NUill  all  things  yield  returns  but  love  t 

RcMound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay  ! 
The  shephenis  cry,  **Thy  flocks  are  left  a  prey"— 
Ah  !  wliat  avails  it  me,  the  flocks  to  keep, 
Who  lost  my  heart  while  I  preserved  my  sheep. 
Pan  came,  and  ask'd  what   magic  caused   my 

smart. 
Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart« ! 
What  eyes  but  hers,  alas,  have  power  to  move  ! 
And  is  there  magic  but  what  dwells  in  love  ! 

Resound,  ye  hUls,  resound  my  mournful  stnuns ! 
I'll  fly  from  shepherds,  flocks,  and  flowery  plains, 

*  **  Aures  dure 
Mala  ferant  quercoa ;  narciino  floreat  alnas, 
FinguiaoortloiboB  sudont  clectramyricK/'— Vina.  Ed.  vUi. 

I  ••  Quale  aopor  fogsU  in  gramino,  quale  per  «»tuin 

Dulcia  aquK  aaliente  tdiim  roatinguororivo.'*— Ecl.v. 
s  **  An.  qui  amant.  ipei  aibi  soninJa  flngunt  ?*'->Id.  viii. 

*  *'  Needu  quia  tenoroa  oculua  mihi  faadnat 


From  shepherds,  flocks,  and  plaina,  I  may  remove, 
Forsake  mankind,  and  all  the  world — ^but  love  ! 
I  know  thee.  Love  !  on  foreign  mountains  bred', 
Wolves  gave  thee  suck,  and  savage  tigers  fed. 
Thou  wert  from  Etna's  burning  entrails  torn, 
Got  by  fierce  whirlwinds,  and  in  thunder  bom  ! 

Resound,  ye  hills,  resound  my  mournful  lay  ! 
Farewell,  ye  woods,  adieu  the  light  of  day  ! 
One  leap  from  yonder  cliff  shall  end  my  pains, 
No  more,  ye  hills,  no  more  resound  my  strains  1 

Thus  sung  the  shepherds  till  the  approach  of  night, 
The  skies  yet  blushing  with  departing  light. 
When  falling  dews  with  spangles  deck'd  the  glade. 
And  the  low  sun  had  lengthen'd  every  shade. 


WINTER: 

THE   FOURTH   PASTORAL,    OR 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MK&  TEMPEST*. 
LYCIDAS. 

Thtbsis,  the  music  of  that  murmuring  spring 
Is  not  so  mournful  as  the  strains  you  sing 7  • 
Nor  rivers  winding  through  the  vales  below, 
So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smoothly  flow. 
Now  sleeping  flocks  on  their  soft  fleeces  lie. 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky. 
While  silent  birds  forget  their  tuneful  lays, 
Oh  sing  of  Daphne's  fate,  and  Daphne's  praise  f 

THTBSIS. 

Behold  the  groves  that  sliine  with  sUver  frost, 
Their  beauty  wither'd,  and  their  verdure  lost 
Here  shall  I  try  the  sweet  Alexis'  strain. 
That  call'd  the  listening  Dr^*ads  to  the  plain  1 
Thames  heard  the  numbers  as  he  flow'd  along  S 
And  bade  his  willows  learn  the  moving  song. 

LYCIDAS. 

So  may  kind  rains  their  vital  moisture  yield, 
And  swell  the  future  harvest  of  the  field. 
Begin  ;  this  charge  the  dying  Daphne  gave. 
And  said,  ^  Ye  shepherds,  sing  around  my  grave  ! " 
Sing,  while  beside  the  shaded  tomb  I  mourn. 
And  with  fresh  bays  her  rural  shrine  adorn. 

THTBSIS. 

Ye  gentle  Muses,  leave  your  crystal  spring. 
Let  nymphs  and  sylvans  c3rpreaB  garlands  bring ; 
Ye  weeping  Loves,  the  stream  with  myrtles  hide. 
And  break  your  bows,  as  when  Adonis  died  ; 
And  with  your  golden  darts,  now  useless  grown, 
Inscribe  a  verse  on  this  relenting  stone'  : 

&  '•  Nunc  Bcio  quid  sit  Amor :  duiis  in  ootibus  ilium,"  &c. 

•  Tills  lady  waa  of  an  ancient  family  in  YorksbirD,  and 
particularly  admired  by  tho  author's  friend  Mr.  Walsh, 
who  having  celebrated  her  in  a  pastoral  degy,  derired  his 
friend  to  do  the  same,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  letters, 
dated  Bopt  9. 1706.  '  *  Your  last  eclogue  being  on  the  some 
subject  with  mine  on  Mrs.  Tempest's  death,  I  should  take 
it  very  kindly  in  you  to  give  it  a  little  turn,  as  if  it  were  to 
the  m^nory  of  the  tame  lady."  Her  death  having  hap- 
p^ed  on  the  night  of  the  great  stitrm  in  17V8,  gave  a  pro- 
priety to  this  odogue,  which  in  its  general  turn  alludes  to 
it  The  Boeno  of  the  Pastoral  lies  in  a  gr»v«;  the  time  at 
midnight 

"^  Aiu  rt^  dca  Theoer.  Id.  i. 

»  "  Audiit  Eurotas,  Jusdtque  ediscfnw  lAuros.''->TjRO. 

*  '*  luducite  fontibuB  umbras 

£t  tumulum  fiscito,  et  tumulo  superaddite  oannen* 
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MESSIAH. 


**  Let  nature  change,  let  hearen  and  earth  deplore, 
**  Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  love  is  now  no  more  1" 

'Tis  done,  and  nature's  various  charms  decay. 
See  gloomy  clouds  obscure  the  cheerful  day  ! 
Now  hung  with  pearls  the  dropping  trees  appear. 
Their  iaded  honours  scattered  on  her  bier. 
See,  where  on  earth  the  flowery  glories  He, 
With  her  they  flourished,  and  with  her  tihey  die. 
Ah  what  avail  the  beauties  nature  wore  I 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  beauty  is  no  more  1 

For  her  the  flocks  refuse  their  verdant  food, 
The  thirst}'  heifers  shun  the  gliding  flood. 
The  silver  swans  her  hapless  fate  bemoan. 
In  notes  more  sad  than  when  they  sing  their  own  ; 
In  hollow  caves  sweet  echo  silent  lies. 
Silent,  or  only  to  her  name  replies  ; 
Her  name  with  pleasure  once  fdie  taught  the  shore. 
Now  Daphne's  dead,  and  pleasure  is  no  more  I 

No  grateful  dews  descend  from  evening  skies. 
Nor  morning  odours  from  the  flowers  arise  ; 
No  rich  perfumes  refresh  the  fruitful  field, 
Nor  fragrant  herbs  their  native  incense  yield. 
The  balmy  zephyrs,  silent  since  her  death, 
Lament  the  ceasing  of  a  sweeter  breath  ; 
The  industrious  b^  neglect  tlieir  golden  store  I 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  sweetness  is  no  more  ! 

No  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne  sings, 
Shall,  listening  in  mid-air,  suspend  their  wings  ; 
No  more  the  birds  shall  imitate  her  lays, 
Or,  hush'd  with  wonder,  hearken  from  the  sprays  : 
No  more  the  streams  their  murmurs  shall  forbear, 
A  sweeter  music  than  their  own  to  hear  ; 
But  tell  the  reeds,  and  tell  the  vocal  shore. 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  music  is  no  more  ! 

Her  (ate  is  whispered  by  the  gentle  breeze. 
And  told  in  sighs  to  all  the  trembling  trees  ; 
The  trembling  trees,  in  every  plain  and  wood, 
Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  silver  flood  ; 
The  silver  flood,  so  lately  calm,  appears 
Swell*d  with  new  pasmon,  and  o'erflows  with  tears  ; 
The  winds,  and  trees,  and  floods,  her  death  deplore. 
Daphne,  our  grief !  our  glory  now  no  more  I 

Bot  see  1  where  Daphne,  wondering,  mounts  on 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  sky^  I      [high 
Eternal  beauties  grace  the  shining  scene. 
Fields  ever  fresh,  and  groves  for  ever  green  ! 
There,  while  you  rest  in  amaranthine  bowers. 
Or  from  those  meads  select  unfading  flowers. 
Behold  us  kindly,  who  your  name  implore. 
Daphne,  our  goddess,  and  our  grief  no  more  I 

LTCTDAS. 

How  all   things  listen,  while  thy  muse  com- 
plains ! 
Such  silence  waits  on  Philomela's  strains, 
In  some  still  evening,  when  the  whi«)ering  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  upon  the  trees. 
To  thee,  bright  goddess,  oft  a  lamb  shall  bleed  2, 
If  teeming  ewes  increase  my  fleecy  breed,     [give. 
While  plants  their  shade,  or  flowers  their  odours 
Thy  name,  thy  honour,  and  thy  praise  shall  live  ! 

THTBSIS. 

Bot  see,  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews  ; 
Arise !  the  pines  a  noxious  shade  diflbse^  ; 

I  *<  MIfBtur  If  men  OlympI, 

Sub  pedflraaqoe  videt  nubes  et  sidera  Daphnis."— Viro. 

<  **  IIliuB  anun 

Smpe  leaer  nofrtrii  ab  ovilfbus  imbuoi  agnua"— Vibo. 
s  < « Solot  6880  gravfii  cantantiboa  rnnbra, 

Jimipcri  gravis  uxnbra."— Visa. 


Sharp  Boreas  blows,  and  nature  feels  decay. 
Time  conquers  all,  and  we  must  Time  obey  4. 
Adieu,    ye  vales,   ye  mountains,    streams, 

groves, 
Adieu,  ye  shepherds'  rural  lays  and  loves  ; 
Adieu,  my  flocks  ;  farewell,  ye  sylvan  crew  ; 
Daphne,  farewell ;  and  all  the  world  adieu  '  ! 


and 


MESSIAH, 

A   SACRED   ECLOGUE: 

in  tMITATtOJt  or 

Virgtrs  9oIIto. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  reading  several  {nmagesof  tbe  prophet  Iialah,  which 
foretell  the  comhig  of  Christ  and  the  felicities  attending 
it.  I  oould  not  but  observe  a  remarkable  parity  between 
many  of  the  thoughts,  and  those  in  the  Polllo  of  Virgil. 
This  will  not  seam  surprising,  when  we  reflect,  that  the 
eclogue  was  taken  frem  a  Sibylline  prophecy  on  the  same 
subject.  One  may  Judge  that  Virgfl  did  not  copy  it  line 
by  line,  but  selected  such  Ideas  as  best  agreed  with  the 
nature  of  pastoral  poetry,  and  disposed  them  in  that 
manner  which  served  most  to  beautify  his  piece.  I  have 
endeavoured  the  same  in  this  imitation  of  him,  though 
without  admitting  any  thing  of  my  own ;  since  it  was 
written  with  this  particular  view,  that  the  reader,  by 
comparing  the  several  thoughts,  might  see  how  far  the 
images  and  descriptions  of  the  Prophet  aro  superior  to 
those  of  the  Poet  But  as  I  fear  I  have  prc()udioed  them 
by  my  management,  I  shall  subjoin  tbe  pamages  of  Isaiah, 
and  those  of  Virgil,  under  the  same  disadvantage  of  a 
literal  tranaUition. 


Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma  !  begin  the  song  : 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mosey  fountains,  and  the  sylvan  shades. 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  the  Aonian  maids, 
Delight  no  more— O  Thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire  ! 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive^,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son  ! 

«  «  Omnia  vincit  amor,  et  nos  cedamus  amori.** 

VId.  etiam  Sannasaril  Eol.  et  Spenser*s  Calendar. 
»  Tliese  four  last  lines  allude  to  the  several  subjects  of 
the  four  Pastorals,  and  to  the  several  scenes  of  them,  par- 
ticularized before  in  each. 
•  **A  Virgin  thaU  eonceive.-^AU  crime*  ikall  ci;a#«,"  Ac. 
**  Jam  rodit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Satumla  regna; 
Jam  nova  progenies  ccelo  demittitur  alto— 
Te  duce,  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri, 
Irrita  perpetuA  solvent  formldine  terras— ~ 
Pacatumque  reget  patriis  virtutlbus  orbem.** 

Viao.  Ed.  iv.  ver.  6. 
"  Now  the  Virgin  retum$t  now  the  kingdom  cf  Saturn 
relumit  now  a  new  progeny  iitent  dottnfrom  high  heaven. 
Bp  meant  af  thee,  whatever  reliquet  of  <ntr  crimes  remain 
shall  be  wiped  awap^  and  free  the  world  from  perpetual 
/ears.  He  ehatt  govern  the  earth  in  peace t  with  the  virtue* 
0/ hi* /other," 

Isaiah,  oh.  viL  ver.  14.—"  Behold,  a  Virgin  ehaU  conceive 
and  bear  a  eon.**  Ch.  ix.  ver.  6, 7.  '*  Unto  ve  a  Child  it  bom, 
unto  u*  a  Son  i$  given  ;  the  Prince  t^f  Peace :  cfthe  increase 
of  his  government,  and  ef  his  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end. 
Upon  the  throne  cf  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order 
and  to  eitabluh  it,  with  Judgment,  and  with  Justice, /or 
ever  and  ever,** 
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MESSIAH. 


From  Jesse's'  root  behold  a  branch  arise, 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  Alls  the  sides  : 
The  ethereal  spirit  o*er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens'  !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower  ! 
The  3  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail ; 
Returning  *  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale  ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  mom  ! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom  ! 
See  Nature  hastes*  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring  : 
See  lofty  Lebanon^  his  head  advance. 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  : 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise. 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies  I 
Hark  I  a  glad  voice'  the  lonely  desert  cheers  ; 
Prepare  the  way*  I  a  God,  a  God  appears : 
A  God,  a  Grod  !  the  vocal  hills  reply. 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
Lo,  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies  1 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains,  and,  ye  valleys,  rise  ; 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay  ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks  ;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way  ; 
The  Saviour  comes  I  by  ancient  bards  foretold  I 
Hear'  him,  ye  deaf,  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  I 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day  : 
'Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear. 
And  bid  new  music  charm  the  unfolding  ear : 

>  Iia.  ch.  xl.  ver.  I.  »  Ch.  xlv.  ver.  8. 

•  Ch.  xxY.  ver.  4.  *  Ch.  ix.  ver.  7. 

ft  *•  At  tibi  prima,  paer*  nollo  munusoula  ooltn, 
Enantes  hederas  passim  oum  baocare  tellus, 
Mlxtaque  ridenti  colooaaia  fundet  acantho— 
Ipsa  tibi  blandoa  fundent  cunabula  flores." 

ViRO.  Eel.  iV.  VOT.  18. 

"  For  thee,  0  Child,  shall  the  earth,  without  being  tilled, 
produce  her  early  qferingts  winding  ivy,  mixed  with 
Baccar,  and  Colooaaia,  with  smiling  Aoanthtia.  Thy  cradle 
shall  pour  forth  pleasing  flowers  about  thee." 

Isa.  oh.  XXXV.  ver.  1.  **  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  r^fdee  and  blossom 
<u  the  rose.— Ch.  Ix.  ver.  13.  2he  glory  qf  Lebanon  shall 
come  unto  thee,  the  Jlr-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box 
together,  to  beautify  the  place  cfthy  sanctuary,** 

•  Isaiah,  ch.  xxxv.  ver.  2. 
»  VIrg.  EcL  iv.  ver.  46— 

"  Aggredere  6  magnoa,  aderlt  Jam  tempiu,  honores, 

Cara  deCm  aoboles,  magnum  Jovls  incremenium— " 
"  Ipai  IstitiA  vooee  ad  sidera  Jactant 
IntonBi  montoa,  ipaiB  jam  oarmina  rupee, 
Ipsa  sonant  arbuata,  Deua,  deua  iUe  Menalca  i  ** 

Eel.  V.  ver.  6S. 
**  Oh  come  and  receive  the  mighty  honours/  (he  time 
draws  nigh,  0  beloved  offspring  cfthe  Gods,  0 great  increase 
q^  Jove  I  The  uncultivated  mountains  send  shouts  <ifJoy 
to  the  stars,  the  very  rocks  sing  in  verse,  the  very  shrubs  cry 
out,AGod,aQod!** 

Isaiah,  di.  xl.  ver.  3, 4.  "  The  voice  <if  him  that  criOh  in 
the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  if  the  Lordf  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  high  way  for  our  Ood  I  Every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  and  every  iiMmatai'ii  and  hill  shall  be  made 
low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  sU'aight,  and  the  rough 
places  plain."  Ch  iv.  ver.  S3.  **  Break  forth  into  singing, 
ye  mountains  t  0  forest,  and  every  treo  therein  t  for  the 
Lord  hath  redeemed  Israel." 

•  Iaaiah»  oh.  xL  var.3, 4. 

9  Ch.  xUii.  ver.  18— ch.  xxxv.  ver.  5, 6. 


The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  cratch  forego. 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur  the  wide  world  shall  hear, 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  '^  adamantine  chains  shall  DeaUi  be  bound. 
And  Hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  the  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd*^  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pasture  and  the  purest  air. 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects. 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms. 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms ; 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 
The  promised^'  Father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  ^'  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes^ 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  ; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise  ;  the  joyful  i*  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun  ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd,  shall  reap  the 

field. 
The  swain  in  barren'*  deserts  with  surprise. 
See  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise^  ; 
And  start,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmurine  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
Waste  sandy  1^  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn. 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn  ; 
To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  palms  succeed. 
And  odorous  m^Ttle  to  the  noisome  weed. 
The  iambs'*  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant 

mead. 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead**  ; 


"  Ch.  xl.  ver.  11. 

"  Ch.  U.  ver.  4. 

"  Ch.  xxxv.  ver,  1.  J. 


«>  Isa.  cb.  XXV.  ver.  8. 
»•  Ch.  ix.  ver.  8. 
i«  Ch.  Ixv.  ver.  81,  S2. 
»»  Viig.  Eel.  iv.  ver.  28— 

*<  MollI  paulatim  flavesoet  campus  sristA, 
Incnltisque  rubens  pondebit  sentibus  uva, 
Bt  dmie  quercus  sudabimt  roadda  mdla.** 
"  The  fields  shall  grow  yellow  with  ripened  ears,  and  the 
red  grape  shall  hang  upon  the  wild  branMes,  and  the  hard 
oak  shall  distil  honey  like  dew." 

Isaiah,  ch.  xxxv.  ver.  7.  **  The  parched  ground  shall 
become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  </  water.     In 
the  habitation  where  dragons  lay  shall  be  grass,  and  reeds, 
and  rushes. "—Ch.  Iv.  ver.  13.  **  Instead  qf  the  thorn  shall 
come  up  theflr-iree,  and  instead  qfthe  briar  shall  come  up 
the  myrtle-tree." 
"  laai.  ch.  xU.  ver.  19,  and  ch.  Iv.  ver.  13L 
"  Ch.  xi.  ver.  6— «. 
"  yiTg.  EcL  iv.  ver.  21. 

"  Ipse  laote  domum  referent  diatenta  capellaa 
Ubera,  neo  magnoa  metuent  armenta  loonoo 
Occldet  et  serpens,  et  fallax  herba  veneni 
Occidet*'— 
**  The  goaU  shall  bear  to  the  fold  their  udders  distended 
with  mUk  t  nor  shaU  the  herds  be  cif^aid  qf  the  greatest 
lions.    The  serpent  shall  die,  and  the  herb  tkol  conceals 
poison  shall  die." 

Isaiah,  ch.  xL  ver.  16,  &o.  '*  The  wolf  »hall  dwell  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shatt  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and 
the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the/aUUng  together  /  and 
a  little  child  shaU  lead  them.—And  the  lUm  shatt  eat  straw 
liketheox.  And  the  sucking  child  shaU  play  on  the  hole  iff 
the  asp,and  theweaned  ckild  shaU  put  his  hand  on  the  den 
qfthe  cockatrice." 
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The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  aball  meet, 

'  And  hjurmles8>  oerpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 

I  The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  q>eckled  snake. 
Pleased  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  surrey, 

I  And  with  their  foricy  tongue  shall  innocently  pUy. 
Rise,  crown*d  with  light,  imperial'  Salem,  rise*  ! 
Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes  ! 

I  See,  a  Umg*  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  ; 

,  See  future  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 

,   In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise. 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  ! 
See  barbarous*  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  ; 
See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings, 
And  he^'d  with  products  of  Sabean*  springs  I 

I   For  thee  Idnme's  spicy  forests  blow. 
And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 
See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day. 
No  more  the  rising  ?  sun  shall  gild  the  mom. 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn  ; 
But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blazie 
O'erflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 
ReveaJ'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine  ! 
The*  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 
Rodcs  lall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away  ; 
But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains : 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Msssiah  reigns  I 


WINDSOR     FOREST". 

TO  THB   aiOHT  ROKOURABIA 

GBORGE  LORD  LANBDOWN. 

NAalftJaMaraao:  T»  mmv*.  Vwv,  nyrlca, 

T*  Ncmita  Dane  canet ;  nmv.  Phopbo  gralior  uDa  nt 

Qaam  ribi  qua  Va>i  pnucriptlt  paciiu  aonMn — Viaa 

I   Tht  forest,  Windsor,  and  thy  green  retreats, 
I   At  once  the  monarch's  and  the  Muses'  seats. 
Invite  my  lays.     Be  present,  sylvan  maids  I 
Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades. 
GaAJfviLLs  oommauds ;  your  aid,  O  Muses,  bring  I 
What  muse  for  Grajtville  can  refuse  to  ang^^  t 

The  groves  of  Eden,  vanish'd  now  so  long. 
Live  in  description,  and  look  green  in  song  ; 
These,  were  my  breast  inspir»l  with  equid  flame, 
Like  them  in  beauty,  should  be  like  in  fame. 
Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain, 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again ; 

■  Iflsiah,  ch.  Ixv.  ver.  2&  *  Ch.lz.  ver.  I. 

3  The  thoughts  of  laalah,  which  oompooe  thelatter  part  of 
the  poaa,  are  wonderfully  elorated,  and  much  above  those 
gtaaenl  excUunatkmB  of  Virgil,  which  make  the  loftiest 
parte  of  his  PoUio  •.— 

**  Magnus  ab  fntegro  neolonmi  nasdtur  ordo ! 
— toto  sorget  gens  anrea  mundo  I 
^incipient  magni  prooedere  menses ! 
Aflpioe,  yentnro  Ictentur  at  omnia  scok> ! "  6to, 
The  reader  needs  only  to  turn  to  the  passages  of  Isaiah 
heradted. 
«  laa.  oh.  1x.  ver.  4.  ^Ch.lz.  ver.  X 

•  Cb.  Iz.  ver.  &  '  Ch.  Iz.  ver.  19,  SO. 

•  Oil.  U.  ver.  6,  and  oh.  liv.  ver.  la 

•  This  poem  was  written  at  two  differait  times :  the 
first  part  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  country,  in  the  year 
1704,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Pastorals;  the  latter  part 
waa  not  added  tttl  the  year  1713.  in  which  it  was  published. 

i«  ••  Neget  quis  carmina  GaUo  ?  "— YiBG. 


Not  chaos-like,  together  crush'd  and  bruised. 
But,  as  the  worid,  hannoniously  oonfiised  ; 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see^ 
And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree. 
Here  waving  groves  a  chequer'd  scene  display, 
And  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day  ; 
As  some  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  address 
Nor  quite  indulges,  nor  can  quite  repress. 
There,  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades, 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other's  shades. 
Here  in  fiill  light  the  russet  plains  extend  ; 
There,  wrapt  in  clouds,  the  bluish  hills  ascend. 
Even  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyea^ 
And  'midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise, 
That,  crown'd  with  tufted  trees   and  springing 
Like  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn,     [com. 
Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping-amber,  or  the  balmy-tree. 
While  bv  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne. 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 
Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight, 
Though  gods  assembled  grace  his  towering  height. 
Than  what  more  humble  mountains  offer  here. 
Where,  in  their  blessings,  all  those  gods  appear. 
See  Pan  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crown'd. 
Here  blushing  Flora  paints  the  enamel'd  eround. 
Here  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand. 
And,  nodding,  tempt  the  joyftil  reaper's  lumd  ; 
Rich  Industry  sits  smiling  on  the  plains. 
And  peace  and  plenty  tell,  a  Stua&t  reigns. 
Not  thus  the  land  appear'd  in  ages  past, 
A  dreary  desert,  and  a  gloomy  waste. 
To  savage  beasts  and  savage  laws  a  prey. 
And  kin^  more  furious  and  severe  than  they  ; 
Who  claun'd  the  skies,  dispeopled  air  and  floods. 
The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods  : 
Cities  laid  waste,  they  storm'd  the  dens  and  caves, 
(For  wiser  brutes  were  backward  to  be  slaves :) 
What  could  be  free,  when  lawless  beasts  obey'd. 
And  even  the  elements  a  tyrant  sway'd  I 
In  vain  kind  seasons  swell'd  the  teeming  grain, 
Soft  showers  distill'd,  and  suns  grew  warm  in  vain  ; 
The  swain  with  tears  his  frustrate  labour  yields, 
And  famish'd  dies  amidst  his  ripen'd  fields. 
What  wonder  then,  a  beast  or  subject  slain 
Were  equal  crimes  in  a  despotic  reign ! 
Both  doom'd  alike,  for  sportive  tyrants  bled. 
But  while  the  subject  starved,  the  beast  was  fed. 
Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chase  began, 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  his  prev  was  man  : 
Our  haughty  Norman  boasts  tnat  barbarous  name. 
And  makes  his  trembling  slaves  the  roval  game. 
The  fields  are  ravish'd^^   from  the  mdustrious 

swains. 
From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanes  ^ ' : 
The  level'd  towns  witii  weeds  lie  cover'd  o'er  ; 
The  hollow  winds  through  naked  temples  roar ; 
Round  broken  colunms  clasping  ivv  twined  ; 
O'er  heaps  of  ruin  stalk'd  the  stately  hind  ; 
The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retires. 
And  savage  bowlings  fill  the  sacred  quires. 
Awed  by  bis  nobles,  by  his  commons  curst. 
The  oppressor  ruled  tyrannic  where  he  durst, 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  poor  and  church  his  iron  rod. 
And  served  alike  his  vassals  and  his  God. 


"  Alluding  to  the  destruction  made  in  the  New  Forest 
and  the  tyrannies  exercised  there  by  William  L 

i>  Translated  from 
"Tompla  adimit  divis,  fora  civibus,  anra  oolonis," 
an  old  monkish  writer,  I  forget  wha 
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Whom  even  the  S&xon  spared,  and  bloody  Dane, 
The  wanton  victims  of  his  ^rt  remain. 
But  see,  the  man,  who  siiacious  regions  gave 
A  waste  for  beasts,  himself  denied  a  grave  ! 
Stretch*d  on  the  Uwn  his  second  hope  survey. 
At  once  the  chaser,  and  at  once  the  prey : 
Lo  Hufus,  tugging  at  the  deadly  dart. 
Bleeds  in  the  forest  like  a  wounded  hart. 
Succeeding  monarchs  heard  the  subjects'  cries. 
Nor  saw  displeased  the  peaceful  cottage  rise  : 
Then  gathering  flocks  on  unknown  mountains  fed, 
0*er  sandy  w^ilds  were  yellow  harvests  spread. 
The  forest  wonder'd  at  tlie  unusual  grain*. 
And  secret  transports  touch'd  the  conscious  swain. 
Fair  Liberty,  Britannia's  Goddess,  rears 
Her  cheerful  head,  and  leads  the  golden  years. 

Ye  vigorous  swains  I  whUe  youth  ferments  your 
blo^. 
And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood. 
Now  range  the  hills,  the  gameful  woods  beset. 
Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net. 
When  milder  autumn  summer's  heat  succeeds. 
And  in  the  new-shorn  field  the  partridge  feeds. 
Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds. 
Panting  with  hope,  he  tries  the  furrow'd  grounds ; 
But  when  the  tainted  gales  the  game  betray, 
Couch'd  close  he  lies,  and  meditates  the  prey  ; 
Secure  they  trust  the  unfaithful  field  beset, 
Till  hovering  o'er  them  sweeps  the  swelling  net. 
Thus  (if  small  things  we  may  with  great  compare) 
When  Albion  sends  her  eager  sons  to  war. 
Some  thoughtless  town,  with  ease  and  plenty  blest. 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  closing  lines  invest ; 
Sudden  they  seize  the  amazed,  defenceless  prize. 
And  high  in  air  Britannia's  standard  flies. 
See  1  horn  the  brake  the  whirringpheasantsprings. 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings : 
Short  is  his  joy ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 
Ah  1  what  avail  his  glossy,  varving  dyes, 
His  purple  crest,  and  scarlet-cucled  eyes. 
The  vivid  ereen  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 
His  painted  wings,and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  1 

Nor  yet,  when  moist  Arcturus  clouds  the  sky, 
The  woods  and  fields  their  pleasing  toils  deny. 
To  plains  with  well-breathed  beagles  we  repair. 
And  trace  the  mazes  of  the  circling  hare  : 
(Beasts,  urged  by  us,  their  fellow  beasts  pursue. 
And  learn  of  man  each  other  to  undo.) 
With  shiughtering  guns  the  unwearied  mwler  roves, 
When  frosts  have  whiten'd  all  the  naked  groves  ; 
Where  doves  m  flocks  the  leafless  trees  o'ershade, 
And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  watery  glade. 
He  lifts  the  tube,  and  levels  with  his  eye  ; 
Straight  a  short  thunder  breaks  the  frozen  sky : 
Oft,  as  in  airy  rings  they  skim  the  heath. 
The  clamorous  lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death  : 
Oft,  as  the  mounting  larks  their  notes  prepare. 
They  fall,  and  leave  their  little  lives  in  air  ^ 

In  genial  spring,  beneath  the  quivering  shade, 
Where  cooling  vapours  breathe  along  the  mead, 
Tlie  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand. 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand  : 
With  looks  unmoved,  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed. 
And  eves  the  dancing  cork  and  bending  reed. 
Our  plenteous  streams  a  various  race  supply. 
The  bright-eyed  perch  with  fins  of  Tynan  dye, 

'  "  Miraturque  novas  frondos  oi  non  nua  poma."— Y mo. 
'  **  Ptvoipites  alta  vltam  sub  nube  relinquunt.**— Vir«». 


The  silver  eel,  in  shining  volumes  roU'd, 
The  yellow  carp,  in  scales  bedropp'd  with  gold, 
Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains, 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  wateiy  plains. 

Now  Cancer  glows  with  Phoebus'  fiery  car : 
The  youth  rush  eager  to  the  sylvan  war. 
Swarm  o'er  the  lawns,  the  forest  walks  surround. 
Rouse  the  fleet  hart,  and  cheer  the  opening  hound. 
The  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein. 
And  pawing,  seems  to  beat  the  distant  pUun'  : 
Hills,  vales,  and  floods,  appear  already  eross'd. 
And  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 
See  the  bold  youth  strain  up  the  tlireatening  steep. 
Rush  through  the  thickets,  down  the  valleys  sweep, 
Hang  o'er  meir  coursers'  heads  with  eager  speed. 
And  earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  flying  steed. 
Let  old  Arcadia  boast  her  ample  plain. 
The  immortal  huntress,  and  her  viigin-train  ; 
Nor  envy,  Windsor,  since  thy  shades  have  seen 
As  bright  a  goddess,  and  as  chaste  a  queens  ; 
Whose  care,  like  hers,  protects  the  sylvan  reign, 
The  earth's  fair  light,  and  empress  of  the  main. 

Here  too,  'tis  sung,  of  old  Diana  stray'd. 
And  Cynthus'  top  forsook  for  Windsor  shade  ; 
Here  was  she  seen  o'er  airy  wastes  to  rove, 
Seek  the  clear  spring,  or  haunt  the  pathless  grove  ; 
Here  arm'd  with  silver  bows,  in  early  dawn. 
Her  buskin'd  virgins  traced  the  dewy  lawn. 

Above  the  rest  a  rural  nymph  was  famed, 
Thy  offspring,  Thames  1  the  fair  Lodona  named  ; 
(Lodona's  fate,  in  long  oblivion  cast. 
The  Muse  shall  sing,  and  what  she  sings  shall  last) 
Scarce  could  the  goddess  from  her  nymph  be  known. 
But  by  the  crescent  and  the  golden  zone. 
She  scom'd  tlie  praise  of  beauty,  and  the  care  ; 
A  belt  her  waist,  a  fillet  binds  her  hair*  ; 
A  painted  quiver  on  her  shoulder  sounds. 
And  with  her  dart  the  flying  deer  she  wounds. 
It  chanced,  as  eager  of  the  chase,  the  maid 
Beyond  the  forest's  verdant  limits  strav'd. 
Pan  saw  and  loved,  and  burning  with  desire 
Pursued  her  flight,  her  flight  increased  his  fire. 
Not  half  so  swift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly. 
When  the  fierce  eagle  cleaves  the  liquid  sky ; 
Not  half  so  swiftly  the  fierce  eagle  moves, 
When  through  the  clouds  he  drives  the  trembling 

doves* ; 
As  from  the  god  she  flew  with  furious  pace. 
Or  as  the  god,  more  furious,  urged  the  chase. 
Now  fainting,  sinking,  pale,  the  nymph  appears  ; 
Now  close  behind  his  sounding  steps  she  hears  ; 
And  now  his  shadow  reach'd  her  as  she  run. 
His  shadow  Icngthen'd  by  the  setting  sun  ; 
And  now  his  shorter  breath,  with  sultry  air. 
Pants  on  her  neck,  and  fans  her  parting  hair. 
In  vain  on  father  Thames  she  calls  for  aid. 
Nor  could  Diana  help  her  injured  maid.       [vain  ; 
Faint,  breathless,  thus  she  pray'd,  nor  pray'd  in 
<<  Ah  Cynthia  I  ah — ^though  banish'd  from  thy  train. 
Let  me,  O  let  me,  to  the  shades  repair, 
My  native    shades — ^there   weep,  and   murmur 
there." 

'  Tnuudated  fhnn  Btatios, 
**  Stare  adoo  miaenim  est,  pereimt  vestigia  xnflle 
Ante  fngam,  abeentemqae  foiit  gravis  imgulacampum.** 

*  Queen  Anna 

*  *'  Noc  poaftu  variare  omnas ;  ubf  fibula  vestem, 

Vltta  coercuerat  neglccioii  alba  caplllos."— Ovid. 

*  "  lit  f ugerc  accipltrcm  pcnna  trritidanto  coliimbc, 
Vt  solet  aocipiter  trepidas  agitaro  oolnmbas.**— Ovid. 
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She  mid,  and  melting  as  in  tears  she  lay. 
In  a  soft,  silver  stream  dissolved  away. 
The  silver  stream  her  virgin  coldness  keeps, 
For  ever  murmuns  and  for  ever  weeps  ; 
Still  bears  the  name^  the  hapless  virgin  bore. 
And  bathes  the  forest  where  she  ranged  before. 
In  her  ehaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves, 
And  with  celestial  tears  augments  the  waves. 
Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 
The  headlong  mountains  and  the  downward  skies, 
The  watery  landscape  of  the  pendent  woods, 
And  absent  trees  that  tremble  in  the  floods  ; 
In  the  clear  azure  gleam  the  flocks  are  seen, 
And  floating  forests  paint  the  waves  with  green. 
Through  the  fair  scene  roll  slow  the  lingering 

streams. 
Then    foaming  pour   along,  and  rush  into  the 
Thames. 
Thou,  too,  great  father  of  the  British  floods  ! 
With  joyful  pride  survey'st  our  lofty  woods  ; 
Where  towering  oaks  their  growing  honours  rear. 
And  future  navies  on  thy  shores  ap|)ear. 
Not  Neptune's  self  from  all  her  streams  receives 
A  wealthier  tribute  than  to  thine  he  gives. 
No  seas  so  rich,  so  gay  no  banks  appear. 
No  lake  so  gentle,  and  no  spring  so  clear. 
Nor  Po  so  swells  the  fabling  poet's  lays, 
While  led  along  the  skies  his  current  strays, 
As  thine,  which  visits  Windsor's  famed  abodes. 
To  graee  the  mansion  of  our  earthly  gods  : 
Nor  all  his  stars  above  a  lustre  show, 
Like  the  bright  beauties  on  thy  banks  below  ; 
Where  Jove,  subdued  by  mortal  passion  still. 
Might  change  Olympus  for  a  nobler  hill. 

Happy  the  man  whom  this  bright  court  approves, 
His  sovereign  favours,  and  his  country  loves : 
Happy  next  him,  who  to  these  shades  retires, 
Whom  nature  charms,  and  whom  the  Muse  in- 
spires: 
Whom  humbler  joys  of  home-felt  quiet  please. 
Successive  study,  exercise,  and  ease. 
He  gathers  hcaltli  from  herbs  the  forest  yields, 
And  of  their  fragrant  physic  spoils  the  fields : 
With  chemic  art  exalts  tiie  mineral  powers. 
And  draws  the  aromatic  souls  of  flowers : 
Now  marks  the  course  of  rolling  orbs  on  high  ; 
O'er  figured  worlds  now  travels  with  his  eye  ; 
Of  ancient  writ  unlocks  the  learned  store. 
Consults  the  dead,  and  lives  past  ages  o'er  : 
Or  wandering  thoughtful  in  the  silent  wood, 
Attends  the  duties  of  the  wise  and  good, 
To  observe  a  mean,  be  to  himself  a  friend. 
To  follow  nature,  and  regard  his  end'  ; 
Or  looks  on  heaven  with  more  tlian  mortal  eyes. 
Bids  hb  free  soul  expatiate  in  the  skies, 
Amid  her  kindred  stars  familiar  roam. 
Survey  the  region,  and  confess  her  home  I 
Such  was  the  life  great  Scipio  once  admired, 
Thus  Atticus,  and  Trumbal  thus  retired. 

Ye  sacred  Nine  !  that  all  my  soul  possess. 
Whose  natures  fire  me,  and  whose  visions  bless. 
Bear  me,  oh  bear  me  to  sequestered  scenes'. 
The  bowery  mazes,  and  surrounding  greens : 
To  Thames's  banks  which  fragrant  breezes  fill, 
Or  where  ye  Muses  sport  on  Coopkr's  Hill. 

1  The  river  Loddcm. 

•  *< Senrare  modum,  flnemque  tenere, 

Nsturamque  Bequi.'*— Lucan,  1.  S.  v.  381. 
I  «•  O  qui  mo  gelidift,**  dec— Vriio. 


(On  Cooper's  Hill  eternal  wreaths  shall  grow 
While  lasts  the  mountain,  or  while  Thames  shall 
I  seem  through  consecrated  walks  to  rove,    [flow) 
I  hear  soft  music  die  along  the  grove  : 
Led  by  the  sound,  I  roam  jfrom  shade  to  shade, 
By  godlike  poets  venerable  made  ; 
Here  his  first  Uys  majestic  Den  ham  sung  : 
There  the  hist  numbers  flow'd  from  Cow  let's  4 
O  early  lost !  what  tears  the  river  slied,    [tongue. 
When  the  sad  pomp  along  his  banks  was  led  ! 
His  drooping  swans  on  every  note  exi)ire, 
Ajid  on  his  willows  hung  each  Muse's  I^tc. 

Since  fate  relentless  stopp'd  their  heavenly  voice. 
No  more  the  forests  ring,  or  groves  rejoice  ; 
Who  now  shall  charm  the  shades,  where  Cowlet 

strung 
His  living  harp,  and  lofty  Denham  sung  I 
But  hark  1  the  groves  rejoice,  the  forest  rings  1 
Are  these  revived  1  or  is  it  Granville  sings  I 
'Tis  yours,  my  Lord,  to  bless  our  soft  retreats. 
And  call  the  Muses  to  their  ancient  scats  ; 
To  paint  anew  the  flowery  sylvan  scenes. 
To  crown  the  forest  with  immortal  greens. 
Make  Windsor-hills  in  lofty  numbers  rise. 
And  lift  her  turrets  nearer  to  the  skies  ; 
To  sing  those  honours  you  deserve  to  wear. 
And  add  new  lustre  to  her  silver  star. 

Here  noble  Surreys  felt  the  sacred  rage, 
Surrey,  the  Granville  of  a  former  age  ; 
Matchless  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  lance. 
Bold  in  the  lists,  and  graceful  in  the  dance  : 
In  the  same  shades  the  Cupids  tuned  his  lyre. 
To  the  same  notes,  of  love,  and  soft  desire  : 
Fair  Geraldine,  bright  object  of  his  vow. 
Then  fiU'd  the  groves,  as  heavenly  Mira  now. 

Oh  would'st  thou  sing  what  heroes  Wuidsor  bore. 
What  kings  fint  breathed  upon  her  winding  shore. 
Or  raise  old  warriors,  whose  adored  remains 
In  weeping  vaults  her  hallow'd  earth  contains  I 
With  Ed^wd's^  acts  adorn  the  shining  page. 
Stretch  his  long  triumphs  down  through  every  age. 
Draw  monarchs  chain'd,  and  Crecy's  glorious  field. 
The  lilies  bhkzing  on  the  regal  shield  : 
Then,  from  her  roofs  when  Verrio's  colours  fall. 
And  leave  inanimate  the  naked  wall, 
Still  in  thv  song  should  vanquish'd  Franco  appear, 
And  bleed  for  ever  under  Britain's  spear. 

Let  softer  strains  ill-fated  Henry;  mourn, 
And  palms  eternal  flourish  round  his  urn. 
Here  o'er  the  Martyr-King  the  marble  weeps. 
And,  fast  beside  him,  once-fear'd  Ed  ward  8  sleeps  : 
Whom  not  the  extended  Albion  could  contain. 
From  old  Belerium  to  the  northern  main. 
The  grave  unites  ;  where  e'en  the  great  find  rest, 
And  blended  lie  the  oppressor  and  the  opprest ! 

Make  sacred  Charles's  tomb  for  ever  known, 
(Obscure  the  place,  and  uninscribed  the  stone) 
Oh  fact  accurst !  what  tean  has  Albion  shed. 
Heavens,  what  new  wounds  I  and  how  her  old  have 

bled! 
She  saw  her  sons  with  punle  death  expire. 
Her  sacred  domes  involved  in  rolling  fire. 


*  Mr.  Cowley  died  at  Chortaey,  on  the  borders  of  the 
foroBt,  and  was  from  thence  oonveyed  to  Wefttmbuter. 

»  Henry  Howard,  carl  of  Surrey,  one  of  the  first  rcflnors 
of  the  English  poetry ;  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Henry  I 
VIU. 

•  Edward  HI.  was  born  here. 

9  Henry  VL  •  Edward  IV. 
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ODE  ON  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY. 


A  dreadful  series  of  intestine  wan, 
Inglorious  triumphs  and  dishonest  scars. 
At  length  great  Anni.  said — ^  Let  discord  cease  I  '* 
She  said,  the  world  obey'd,  and  all  was  peace  1 

In  that  blest  moment,  from  his  oozy  bed 
Old  father  Thames  advanced  his  reverend  head  ; 
His  tresses  dropp*d  with  dews,  and  o*er  the  stream 
His  shining  horns  diffused  a  golden  gleam  ; 
Graved  on  his  urn  appear'd  Uie  moon,  that  guides 
His  swelling  waters,  and  alternate  tides  ; 
The  figured  streams  in  waves  of  silver  roll'd. 
And  on  her  banks  Augusta  rose  in  gold. 
Around  his  throne  the  sea-bom  brothers  stood. 
Who  swell  with  tributary  urns  his  flood, 
First  the  famed  authors  of  his  ancient  name, 
The  winding  Isis  and  the  fruitful  Thame  : 
The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renown'd  ; 
The  Loddon  slow,  with  verdant  alders  crown*d  ; 
Cole,  whose  dark  streams  his  flowery  islands  lave  ; 
And  chalky  Wey,  that  rolls  a  milky  wave  : 
The  blue,  transparent  Vandalis  appears  ; 
The  gulfy  Lee  his  sedgy  tresses  rears  ; 
And  sullen  Mole,  that  hides  his  diving  flood  ; 
And  silent  Darent,  stain'd  with  Daniui  blood. 

High  in  the  midst,  upon  his  urn  reclined 
(His  sea-green  mantle  waving  with  the  wind) 
The  god  appcar*d  ;  he  turned  his  azure  eyes 
Where  Windsor-domes  and  pompous  turrets  rise  ; 
Then  bowM  and  spoke  ;  the  winds  forget  to  roar. 
And  the  hushed  waves  glide  softly  to  we  shore. 

"  Hail,  sacred  Peace  !  hail,  long-expected  days. 
That  Thames*s  glory  to  the  stars  shall  raise  t 
Though  Tiber's  streams  immortal  Rome  behold, 
Though  foaming  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of  gold. 
From  heaven  itself  though  sevenfold  Nilus  flows. 
And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows ; 
These  now  no  more  shall  be  the  Muse's  themes. 
Lost  in  my  fame,  as  in  the  sea  their  streams. 
Let  Volga's  banks  with  iron  squadrons  shine. 
And  groves  of  Unoes  glitter  on  the  Rhine, 
Let  barbarous  Ganges  arm  a  servile  train  ; 
Be  mine  the  blessings  of  a  peaceful  reign. 
No  more  my  sons  shall  dye  with  British  blood 
Red  Iber's  sands,  or  Ister's  foaming  flood  : 
Safe  on  my  shore  each  unmolested  swain 
Shall  tend  the  flocks,  or  reap  the  bearded  grain  ; 
The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trace 
Of  war  or  blood,  but  in  the  sylvan  chase  ; 
The  trumpet  sleep,  while  cheerful  horns  are  blown. 
And  arms  employed  on  birds  and  beasts  alone. 
Behold  !  the  ascending  villas  on  my  side 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide  ; 
Behold  !  Augusta's  glittering  spires  increase. 
And  temples  *  rise,  we  beauteous  works  of  peace. 
I  see,  I  see,  where  two  fair  cities  bend 
Their  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascend  I 
There  mighty  nations  shall  inquire  their  doom. 
The  world's  great  oracle  in  tames  to  come  ; 
There  kings  shall  sue,  and  suppliant  states  be  seen 
Once  more  to  bend  before  a  British  Quebn. 

Thv  trees,  fair  Windsor  !  now  shall  leave  their 
And  half  thy  forests  rush  into  thy  floods,  [woods, 
Bear  Britain's  thunder,  and  her  cross  dispUiy, 
To  the  bright  regions  odT  the  rising  day  ; 
Tempt  icy  seas,  where  scarce  the  waters  roll. 
Where  clearer  flames  glow  round  the  frozen  pole  ; 
Or  under  southern  skies  exalt  their  sails. 
Led  by  new  stars  and  borne  by  spicy  gales  I 

1  The  fifty  new  ohurohes. 


For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow. 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow, 
The  pearly  shell  its  ludd  globe  infold. 
And  Phoebas  warm  the  ripening  ore  to  gold. 
The  time  shall  come,  when  free  as  seas  or  wind 
Unbounded  Thames^  shall  flow  for  all  mankind  ; 
Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide. 
And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide  ; 
Earth's  distant  ends' our  glory  shall  behold. 
And  the  new  world  laun(£  forth  to  seek  the  old. 
Then  ships  of  uncouth  form  shall  stem  the  tide. 
And  feather'd  people  crowd  my  wealthy  side. 
And  naked  youths  and  painted  chiefs  admire 
Our  speech,  our  colour,  and  our  strange  attire  ! 
Oh  stretch  thy  reign,  fair  Peace  I  from  shore  to 

shore. 
Till  conquest  cease,  and  slavery  be  no  more  ; 
Till  the  freed  Indians  in  their  native  groves 
Reap  their  own  fruits,  and  woo  their  sable  loves  ; 
Peru  once  more  a  race  of  kings  behold. 
And  other  Mexicos  be  roof 'd  with  goli 
Exiled  by  thee  from  earth  to  deepest  hell. 
In  brazen  bonds  shall  barbarous  discord  dwell ; 
Gigantic  pride,  pale  terror,  gloomy  care. 
And  mad  ambition,  shall  attend  her  there  ; 
There  purple  vengeance,  bathed  in  gore,  retires. 
Her  weapons  blunted,  and  extinct  her  fires  ; 
There  hated  envy  her  own  snakes  shall  feel. 
And  persecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel  ; 
There  faction  roar,  rebellion  bite  her  chain. 
And  gasping  furies  thirst  for  blood  ia  vain. 

Here  cease, thy  flight,  nor  with  unhallow'dhkyB' 
Touch  the  fair  fame  of  Albion's  golden  daya  : 
The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Granville's  vene  zeeite. 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  opening  fate  to  light. 
My  humble  muse,  in  unambitious  strains, 
Paints  the  green  forests  and  the  flowery  plains. 
Where  peace,  descending,  bids  her  olive  spring. 
And  scatters  blessings  firom  her  dove-like  wing. 
Even  I  more  sweetly  pass  my  careless  days, 
Pleased  in  the  silent  shade  with  empty  praise  ; 
Enough  for  me,  that  to  the  listening  swains 
First  in  these  fields  I  sung  the  sylvan  strains. 


ODE  ON   ST.   CECILIA'S   DAY, 

MDOCVrU. 

AND  OTHER  PIECES  FOR  MUSIC. 

I. 
Descend,  ye  Nine  !  descend  and  sing ; 
The  breathing  instruments  inspire. 
Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string. 
And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre  ! 
In  a  sadly-pleasing  strain 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complain  : 
Let  the  loud  trumpet  sound. 
Till  the  roofs  all  around 
The  shrill  echoes  rebound  ; 
While,  in  more  lengthened  notes  and  slow. 
The  deep,  majestic,  solemn  organs  blow. 
Hark  1  the  numbers  soft  and  clear 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear  ; 

«  A  with  that  London  may  be  made  a  free  port, 
s  "  Q,ao,  Muaa,  t«ndi8  ?  deeine  penrieax 
Referre  sennones  Deonim»  et 

Magna  modis  tenuare  parvla"  Hoa. 
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Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rue. 
And  fill  with  sprading  sounds  Uie  skies : 
Exulting  in  triumph  now  swell  the  hold  notes. 
In  broken  air,  trembling,  the  wild  music  floats  ; 
Till,  by  degrees,  remote  and  small, 
The  strains  decay. 
And  melt  away. 
In  a  dying,  dying  fall. 


By  music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know. 

Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low. 
If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  ioys  arise. 
Music  her  soft,  assuasive  voice  applies  ; 
Or,  when  the  soul  is  pressed  with  cares, 
Exalts  her  in  enlivening  airs. 
Warriors  she  fires  ^nth  animated  sounds  ; 
Pours  halm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds  : 
Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 
Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed. 
Sloth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wakes. 
Listening  Envy  drops  her  snakes  ; 
Intestine  war  no  more  our  passions  wage, 
And  giddy  factions  hear  away  their  rage. 


But  when  our  country's  eause  provokes  to  arms, 
How  martial  music  every  bosom  warms  ! 
So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dared  the  seas. 
High  on  the  stem  the  Thraeian  raised  his  stram. 
While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main. 
Transported  demi-gods  stood  round. 
And  oien  grew  heroes  at  the  sound, 
Inflamed  with  glory's  charms ; 
Each  chief  his  sevenfold  shield  displayed. 
And  half  unsheathed  the  shining  blade : 
And  Boutf  and  rocks,  and  skies  rebound 
To  ttnus  1  to  arms !  to  anna  ! 


But  when,  through  all  the  infernal  bounds 
Which  flaming  Phlegethon  surrounds. 
Love,  strong  aa  death,  the  poet  led 
To  the  pale  nations  of  the  dead. 
What  soonds  were  heard. 
What  scenes  appear'd^ 
0*er  all  the  dreary  coasts  I 
Dreadful  gleams, 
Dismal  screams, 
Fires  that  glow, 
Shrieks  of  woe, 
Sullen  moans, 
Hollow  groans. 
And  cries  of  tortured  ghosts  ! 
But,  hark  I  he  strikes  the  golden  lyre  ; 
And  see  I  the  tortured  ghosts  respire, 

See,  shady  forms  advance  ! 
Thy  stone,  O  Sisyphus,  stands  stilly 
Ixion  rests  upon  his  wheel. 

And  the  pale  spectres  dance  ; 
The  Furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds. 
And  snakes  uncurl'd  hang  listening  round  their 


By  ihe  streams  that  ever  flow, 

By  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 

O'er  the  Elyaian  flowers  ; 


By  those  happy  souls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  asphodel, 

Or  amaranthine  bowers  ; 
By  the  heroes*  armed  shades. 
Glittering  through  the  gloomy  glades  ; 
By  the  youths  that  died  for  love, 
Wandering  in  the  myrtle  grove, 
Restore,  restore  Eurydice  to  life  : 
Oh  take  the  husband,  or  return  the  wife  ! 

He  sung,  and  hell  consented 
To  hear  the  poet's  prayer ; 
Stem  Proserpine  relented, 
And  gave  him  back  the  fair. 
Thus  song  could  prevail 
O'er  deatb,  and  o*er  hell, 
A  conquest  how  hai^  and  how  glorious  ! 
Though  fate  had  fast  bound  her 
With  Styx  nine  times  round  her. 
Yet  music  and  love  were  victorious. 


But  soon,  too  soon^  the  lover  turns  his  eyes  : 
Again  she  falls,  again  she  dies,  she  dies  ! 
How  wilt  thou  now  the  fatal  sisters  move  ? 
No  crime  was  thine,  if  His  no  crime  to  love. 
Now  under  hanging  mountains. 
Beside  the  falls  of  fountains, 
Or  where  Hebrus  wanders, 
Rolling  in  meanders, 
All  alone. 

Unheard,  unknown. 
He  makes  his  moan  ; 
And  calls  her  ghost, 
For  ever,  ever,  ever  lost ! 
Now  with  furies  surrounded^ 
Despairing,  confounded, 
He  trembles,  he  glows, 
Amidst  Rhodopc's  snows  : 
See,  wild  as  the  ^inds,  o'er  the  desert  he  flies  ; 
Hark  I   Heemus  resounds  with  the  Bacchanals' 
cries — 

Ah  see,  he  dies  ! 
Yet  even  m  death  Eurydice  he  sung, 
Eurydice  still  trembled  on  his  tongue, 
Eurydice  the  woods, 
Eurydice  the  floods, 
Eurydice  the  rocks^  and  hollow  mountains  rung. 


Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm. 
And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm  ; 
Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease. 
And  make  despair  and  madness  please : 
Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 
And  antedate  the  bliss  above. 
This  the  divine  Cecilia  found. 
And  to  her  Maker's  praise  confined  the  sound. 
When  the  full  organ  joins  the  tuneful  quire, 

The  immortal  powers  incline  their  ear  ; 
Borne  on  the  swelling  notes  our  souls  aspire. 
While  solemn  airs  improve  the  sacred  fire  ; 

And  angels  lean  from  heaven  to  hear. 
Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell. 

To  bright  Cecilia  greater  power  is  given  ; 
His  numbers  raised  a  shade  from  hell. 
Hers  lift  the  soul  to  heaven. 
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PIECES  FOB  MUSIC. 


TWO  CHORUSES 
TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  BRUTUS. 

CHORUS  OF  ATHENIANS. 


STROPHE   I. 

Ys  shades,  where  sacred  truth  is  sought ; 

Groves,  where  unmortal  sages  taught ; 

Where  heavenly  visions  Plato  fired. 

And  Epicurus  lav  inspired ! 

In  vain  your  guiltless  laurels  stood 

Unspotted  long  with  human  blood. 
War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invades, 
And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  Muses*  shades. 

ANTISTROPHE   I. 

Oh  heaven-bom  sisters  I  source  of  art ! 
Who  charm  the  sense,  or  mend  the  heart ; 
Who  lead  fair  virtue's  train  along, 
Moral  truth,  and  mystic  song  1 
To  what  new  clime,  what  distant  sky, 
Forsaken,  friendless,  shall  ye  fly  1 
Say,  will  ye  bless  the  bleak  Atlantic  shore  1 
Or  bid  the  furious  Gaul  be  rude  no  more  I 

STROPHE   II. 

When  Athens  sinks  by  fates  unjust. 
When  wild  barbarians  spurn  her  dust ; 
Perhaps  even  Britain's  utmost  shore 
Shall  cease  to  blush  with  strangers'  gore, 
See  arts  her  savage  sons  control. 
And  Athens  rising  near  the  pole  ! 
Till  some  new  tyrant  lifts  his  purple  hand, 
And  civil  madness  tears  them  from  the  land. 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

Ye  gods  i  what  justice  rules  the  ball ! 

Freedom  and  arts  together  fall  ; 

Fools  grant  whate'er  ambition  craves, 

And  men,  once  ignorant,  are  slaves. 

Oh  cursed  effects  of  civil  hate. 

In  everv  age,  in  every  state  1 
Still,  when  the  lust  of  tyrant  power  succeeds, 
Some  Athens  perishes,  some  Tully  bleeds. 


CHORUS  OF  YOUTHS  AND  YHIGINS. 
SEVICHORUS. 

Or  tyrant  Love  1  hast  thou  posscst 

The  prudent,  leam'd,  and  virtuous  breast ! 
Wisdom  and  wit  in  vain  reclaim. 
And  arts  but  soften  us  to  feel  thy  flame. 
Love,  soft  intruder,  enters  here, 
But  entering  learns  to  be  sincere. 
Marcus  with  blushes  owns  he  loves, 
And  Brutus  tenderly  reproves. 
Why,  virtue,  dost  thou  blame  desire, 

Which  nature  has  imprest, 
Why,  nature,  dost  thou  soonest  fire 
The  mild  and  generous  breast  I 

CHORUS. 

Love's  purer  flames  the  gods  approve  ; 
The  gods  and  Brutus  bend  to  love  : 
Brutus  for  absent  Portia  sishs, 
And  sterner  Cassius  melts  at  Junia's  eyes. 
What  is  loose  love  f  a  transient  gust, 
Spent  m  a  sudden  storm  of  lust, 


A  vapour  fed  from  wild  desire, 
A  wandering,  self-consuming  fire. 
But  Hymen's  kinder  flames  unite. 

And  bum  for  ever  one  ; 
Chaste  as  cold  Cynthia's  virgin  light. 
Productive  as  the  son. 

SEMICHORUS. 

O  source  of  every  social  tie, 
United  wish,  and  mutual  joy  1 
What  various  joys  on  one  attend, 
As  son,  as  father,  brother,  husband,  friend  ! 
Whether  his  hoary  sire  he  spies. 
While  thousand  grateful  thoughts  arise  ; 
Or  meets  his  spouse's  fonder  eye  ; 
Or  views  his  smiling  progeny : 
What  tender  passions  take  their  turns. 

What  home-felt  raptures  move  ! 
His  heart  now  melts,  now  leaps,  now  boms, 
With  reverence,  hope,  and  love. 

CHORUS. 

Hence  guilty  joys,  distastes,  surmises. 
Hence  nUse  tears,  deceits,  disguises, 
Dangers,  doubts,  delays,  surprises  ; 

Fires  that  scorch,  yet  dare  not  shine  : 
Purest  love's  unwasting  treasure. 
Constant  faith,  fair  hope,  long  leisure. 
Days  of  ease,  and  nights  of  pleasure  ; 

Sacred  Hymen .'  these  are  diine. 


ODE  ON  SOLITUDE. 

Happt  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound. 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread. 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire. 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  Iiim  shade. 
In  winter  fire. 

Blest,  who  can  unooncem'dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years,  slide  soft  away. 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind. 
Quiet  by  day, 

Sound  sleep  by  night ;  study  and  ease. 

Together  mixt ;  sweet  recreation  : 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown. 

Thus  mUamented  let  me  die. 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie. 


DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

0tft. 
I. 
ViTiX  spark  of  heavenly  flame  ! 

Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame  I 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying  ; 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  I 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  1 
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Hark  !  they  whisper  ;  angela  say, 
SiBter  spirit,  come  away  I 
What  is  this  afasorfoe  me  quite  1 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  I 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  I 

Iff. 
The  world  recedes  ;  it  disappears  ! 
Hearen  opens  on  my  eyes  I  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  winss !  I  mount !  I  fly 
O  Grave  !  where  isuiy  victory  1 

O  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting  1 


AN  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM. 
Written  in  the  pear  1709. 


Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill ; 
But,  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 
Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this. 
Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss  ; 
A  fool  might  once  himself  alone  expose. 
Now  one  in  vene  makes  many  more  in  prose. 

Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 
In  poets  as  true  genius  is  but  rare, 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critics*  share  ; 
Both  must  alike  from  Heaven  derive  their  light, 
These  bom  to  judge,  as  well  as  those  to  write. 
Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  exoeP, 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well. 
Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  *tis  true. 
But  are  not  critics  to  their  judgment  too  f 

Yet  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  shall  find 
Most  have  the  seeds  of  jud^ent  in  their  mind^  : 
Nature  affords  at  least  a  ghmmering  light ; 
The  lines,  though  touch'd  but  faintly,  are  drawn 

right. 
But  as  the  slightest  sketch,  if  justiy  traced. 
Is  by  ill-colouring  but  the  more  disgraced. 
So  by  fidse  learning  is  good  sense  defaceds : 
Some  are  bewilder'd  in  the  maze  of  schools. 
And  some  made  coxcombs  nature  meant  but  fools. 
In  seardi  of  wit  these  lose  their  common  sense, 
And  then  turn  critics  in  their  own  defence  : 
Each  bums  alike,  who  can,  or  cannot  write, 
Or  with  a  rival's  or  an  eunuch's  spite. 
AH  fools  have  still  an  itching  to  deride. 
And  fiiin  would  be  upon  the  laughing  side. 
If  Mgevins  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite. 
There  are  who  judge  still  worse  than  he  can  write. 

S<»ne  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  pass'd, 
TomM  critics  next,  and  proved  plain  fools  at  last 
Some  neither  can  for  wits  nor  critics  pass. 
As  heavy  mules  are  neither  horse  nor  ass. 

I  t«  Qiif  aBribit  artlflclcMe,  sb sUis  oommode  scripta  facile 
iBtclllsnv  poterit.**  Cic  ad  Herenn.  UU  !▼.  **Deplctore, 
seolptore.  flctora,  nisi  artifez,  Judicare  non  potest**— Pumr. 

s  **  Omnee  taoito  qnodam  ■enra,  sine  ulla  arte,  aut  ra- 
tione.  que  eint  in  artibua,  ao  ratlonibiui  recta  et  prava  di- 
jodicaat.'*— Cic  de  Orat.  Ub.  ili. 

s  **  Plus  line  doctrlDa  prudentia,  quam  sine  pradontia 
vstot  doetrlBB."— 4iuixT. 


Those  half-leam'd  witlings,  numerous  in  our  isle. 
As  half-form'd  insects  on  the  banks  of  Nile  ; 
Unfinish'd  things,  one  knows  not  what  to  call, 
Their  generation's  so  equivocal : 
To  tell  them,  would  a  hundred  tongues  require,^ 
Or  one  vun  wit's,  that  might  a  hundred  tire. 
But  you  who  seek  to  give  and  merit  fame. 
And  justly  bear  a  critic's  noble  name, 
Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know. 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go  ; 
Launch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  discreet. 
And  mark  that  point  where  sense  and  dulneas  meet. 

Nature  to  all  things  fix'd  the  limits  fit. 
And  wisely  curb'd  proud  man's  pretending  wit. 
As  on  the  land  while  here  the  ocean  guns, 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains  ; 
Thus  in  tne  soul  while  memor]^  prevails. 
The  solid  power  of  understanding  fails  ; 
Where  b^ons  of  warm  imagination  play, 
The  memory's  soft  figures  melt  away. 
One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit ; 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit : 
Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  arts, 
But  oft  in  those  confined  to  single  parts. 
Like  kings  we  lose  the  conquests  gain'd  before. 
By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more  : 
E^iM:h  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
Would  aU  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand. 

First  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same  : 
Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  brigh^ 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light. 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  Art. 
Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides  ; 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides  : 
In  some  fair  body  thus  the  informme  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills  &e  whole. 
Each  motion  guides,  and  every  nerve  sustains  ; 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  the  effects  remains. 
Some,  to  whom  Heaven  in  wit  has  been  profhse. 
Want  as  much  more,  to  turn  it  to  its  use  ; 
For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife. 
Though  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife. 
'Tie  more  to  guide,  than  spur  the  Muses'  steed  *, 
Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed  ; 
The  winged  courser,  like  a  generous  horse. 
Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  course. 

Those  RULES  of  old  diecover'd,  not  devised. 
Are  nature  still,  but  nature  metiiodized ; 
Nature,  like  liberty,  is  but  restrain'd 
By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordain'd. 

Hear  how  leam'd  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites. 
When  to  repress,  and  when  mdulge  our  flights : 
High  on  Parnassus'  top  her  sons  she  show'd. 
And  pointed  out  those  arduous  paths  they  trod  ; 
Held  from  afar,  aloft,  the  immortal  prize. 
And  urged  the  rest  by  equal  steps  to  rise. 
Just  precepts*  thus  from  mat  examples  nven. 
She  drew  from  them  what  they  derived  fromneaven. 
The  generous  critic  fann'd  the  poet's  fire. 
And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  adnure. 
Then  Criticism  the  Muse's  handmaid  proved. 
To  drees  her  charms,  and  make  her  more  beloved : 
But  following  wits  from  that  intention  stray'd, 
Who  could  not  win  the  mistress,  woo'd  the  maid  ; 

i  "  Neo  enim  artibos  edltis  Csctnm  nt  ut  argumenta  in- 
veniremns.  sed  dicta  sunt  omnia  antequam  pneciperentor ; 
moxea  soriptores  obaervata  et  ooUecta  edidenint'*->(luiiiT. 
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Agaiiist  the  poets  their  own  anns  they  tnni'd. 
Sure  to  hato  most  the  men  from  whom  they  leam'd. 
So  modern  'potheearies,  taught  the  art 
By  doctors*  bills  to  phiy  the  doctor's  part. 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 
Some  on  the  leaves  of  ancient  authors  prey. 
Nor  time  nor  moths  e*er  spoil  so  much  as  they. 
Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid. 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  )nade. 
These  leave  the  sense,  their  learning  to  display, 
And  those  explain  the  meaning  quite  away. 

You  then  whose  judgment  the  right  ooinrse 
would  steer, 
Know  well  each  anctbnt's  proper  eharacter ; 
His  fable,  subject,  scope,  in  every  page  ; 
Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  age : 
Without  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyes^ 
Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise. 
Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight^ 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night ; 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  manims 

bring. 
And  trace  the  Muses  upward  to  theh*  spring. 
Still  with  itself  compared,  his  text  penue  ; 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  muse. 

When  first  young  Mwro^  in  his  boundless  mind 
A  work  to  outlast  immortal  Rome  desngn'd, 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  critic's  law. 
And  but  from  nature's  foimtain  scom'd  to  draw : 
But  when  to  examine  every  part  he  came. 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 
Convinced,  amazed,  he  checks  the  bold  design  : 
And  rules  as  strict  his  labour'd  work  confine. 
As  if  the  Stagirite  o'erlook'd  each  line. 
Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem  ; 
To  copy  nature  is  to  copy  them. 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  deeUu^^ 
For  there's  a  happiness  as  well  as  oare. 
Music  resembles  poetry:  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teaoh, 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 
If,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend', 
(Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end) 
Some  lucky  licence  answer  to  the  full 
The  intent  proposed,  that  licence  is  a  rule.    ' 
Thus  Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take, 
May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track. 
Great  wits  sometimes  mav  gloriously  offend, 
And  rise  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend  ; 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  urt, 
Whieh,without  passingthrougfa  the  judgment,  gains 
The  heart,  and  all  its  end  at  once  attams. 
In  prospects  thus,  some  objects  please  our  eyes, 
Which  out  of  nature's  common  order  rise. 
The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice. 


1  **  Cnm  canerem  ngoa  et  prarlU,  CyathluB  aurem 
Vellit**-^iiio.  Eclng.  vt 
It  Is  a  tradition  preserved  by  Serviue,  that  Tirgil  began 
with  writing  a  poem  of  the  Alban  and  Roman  aflnnlrg ; 
which  be  foond  above  hie  years,  and  desoendod  first  to 
imitate  Theoeritns  on  rural  mltfcotat  and  afterwards  to 
copy  Homer  In  heroic  poetry. 

s  *•  Neqne  enim  rogatioolbuB  plebifve  aoitis  saaota  sunt 
lata  pneceptA,  sed  hoo,  quicquid  est,  UtiUtaa  exoogitavit. 
Non  negabo  antem  sle  utile  esse  plenunqne;  verum  si 
eadem  ills  nOUs  aliud  aoadeut  UtlUtas,  hano,  relictis 
magistmmm  autorltatflnis,  •equ«nar.'*^Qiiiimi«  Ub.  ii. 
eap^iai 


But  though  the  ancients  thus  th«r  rules  invade, 
(Aa  kings   dispense  with  laws  themselves  have 

made,) 
Modems,  beware  1  or  if  you  must  offend 
Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end  ; 
Let  it  be  seldom,  and  oompell'd  by  need  ; 
And  have,  at  leaist,  their  precedent  to  plead. 
The  critic  else  proceeds  without  remorse. 
Seizes  your  fame,  and  puts  his  laws  in  force. 

I  know  there  are,  to  whose  presumptuous  thoughts 
Those  freer  beauties,  even  in  them,  seem  fiuilts. 
Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshaped  i^pear, 
Consider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near. 
Which,  but  proportion'd  to  their  light,  or  place. 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace. 
A  prudent  chiefs  not  always  must  dii^lay 
His  powers,  in  equal  ranks,  and  fiur  array. 
But  with  the  oooasion  and  the  place  comply. 
Conceal  his  force,  nay  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 
Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem. 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nooi,  but  we  that  dream «. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands, 
Above  Uie  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands  ;  I 

Secure  from  flames,  &om  envy's  fiercer  n^. 
Destructive  war,  and  all-involving  age. 
See  from  each  clime  the  leam'd  their  inoensebring  ! 
Hear,  in  all  tongues  consenting  pseans  ring  ! 
In  praise  so  just  let  every  voice  be  join'd^ 
And  fill  the  general  chorus  of  mankind. 
Hail,  bards  triumphant  1  bom  in  happier  days ; 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise  ! 
Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow  ; 
Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  shall  sound, 
And  worlds  applaud  that  must  not  yet  be  found  I 
O  may  some  epBsk  of  your  celestial  fire,  | 

The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire, 
fThat  on  weak  wings,  from  far,purBue8your  flights ; 
Ulows  while  he  r^ds,  but  trembles  as  he  wntes) 
To  teach  vain  wits  a  science  little  known. 
To  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  tiieir  own  I 

II. 

Of  an  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rule^ 
Is  pnde,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied. 
She  gives  in  Urge  recruits  of  needful  pride  ; 
For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with  wind : 
Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence. 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 
If  once  right  reason  dnves  that  cloud  away. 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 
Trust  not  yourself ;  but  your  defects  to  know, 
Make  use  of  every  friend — and  every  foe. 

A  Utile  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  : 
Tliere  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  bnun. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts. 
In  fearless  youth  wo  tempt  the  heights  of  arts, 

'  07«*  r«  WMU^tf  M  ^MtftfAtt  tr^rnXmrm  nark  t^  v«|uf 
Tin  monv/u»«wf.— bioif.  Hal.  De  Struct.  Orat.  ' 

«  **  Modeste.  et  drcumspecio  Judicio  de  tantls  viria  pro- 
nunciandmn  est,  no  (quod  plerisque  aooidit)  danment  quod 
nonintelligmit  Ac  rinecesse  est  in  altenunenare  partem, 
omnia  eomm  legCBttbus  plaeere,  quam  multa  diipUcere 
nuaoerim.**— QuiMT. 
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While  from  the  bounded  leyel  of  our  mind, 
Short  views  we  take^  nor  see  the  lengths  behind  ; 
But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  nse ! 
So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky, 
The  etenuU  snows  appear  already  pass'd, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last : 
But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  gro^dng  labours  of  the  lengthened  way, 
The  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 
Hills  peep  o*er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise  1 

A  perfect  judged  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ : 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find 
Where  nature  move6,and  rapture  warms  the  mind ; 
Nor  lose  for  that  malignant  dull  delight, 
The  generous  pleasure  to  be  charm'd  with  wit. 
But  in  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low. 
That  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep  ; 
We  cannot  blame  mdeed — ^but  we  may  sleep. 
In  wit,  as  nature,  what  affects  our  hearts 
Is  not  the  exactness  of  peculiar  parte  $ 
Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call. 
But  the  joint  force  and  fiill  result  of  all. 
Thus  when  we  view  some  well-proportioned  dome, 
(The  world's  just  wonder,  and  even  thine,  O  Rome !) 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprise, 
All  eomes  united  to  the  admiring  eyes  ; 
No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth*  or  length  appear ; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold,  and  regular. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
In  ereiy  woric  regard  the  writer's  end. 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend  ; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
Applanae,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due. 
As  men  ci  br^ding,  sometimes  men  of  wit. 
To  avoid  great  errors,  must  the  less  conmiit ; 
Neglect  the  rules  eadi  verbal  critic  lays. 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles,  is  a  praise. 
Most  critics,  fond  of  some  subservient  art. 
Still  make  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part : 
They  talk  of  principles,  but  notions  prize. 
And  all  to  one  loved  folly  sacrifice. 

Once  on  a  time,  Ia  Mancha's  knight,  they  say, 
A  certain  bard  encountering  on  the  way, 
Discoursed  in  terms  as  just,  with  looks  as  sago, 
As  e'er  could  Dennis,  of  the  Grecian  stage  ; 
Concluding  all  were  desperate  sots  and  fools. 
Who  durst  depart  from  Aristotle'f(  rules. 
Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice. 
Produced  his  play,  and  bcgg'd  the  knight's  advice ; 
Made  him  observe  the  subject,  and  the  plot. 
The  manners,  passions,  umties  ;  what  not  I 
All  which,  exact  to  ruld,  were  brought  about, 
Were  but  a  combat  in  the  lists  left  out. 
c'  What !  leave  the  combat  out!"  exclaims  the 

knight; 
Yes,  or  we  must  renounce  the  Stagirite. 
"  Not  80,  by  Heav'n !"  (he  answers  in  a  rage) 
^  Knighte,  squires,  and  steeds,  must  enter  on  the 

stage." 
So  vast  a  throng  the  stage  can  ne'er  contain. 
^  Then  build  a  new,  or  act  it  in  a  phun." 


1  «•  Pnifnalw'  kgendom  «rt  ao  pane  ad  soribendi  flolUoi- 
tnrthiw;  KeapcrjMortesiiiodoionitanda  mat  omnia,  ted 
pertectus  llbcr  utlqiie  «x  integro  resumMulii^**— Quur. 


Thus  oritias  of  leas  judgment  than  caprice^ 
Curious  not  knowing,  not  exact  but  nice. 
Form  short  ideas ;  and  offend  in  arts 
(As  most  in  manners)  by  a  love  to  parts. 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
And  glittering  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  line  ; 
Plea^  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit ; 
One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit« 
Poets,  like  painters,  thus,  unakill'd  to  traoe 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace. 
With  ^Id  and  jewels  cover  every  part, 
And  lude  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 
True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dress'd  ; 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  express'd ; 
Something,  whose  truth,  convineed  at  sight  we  find, 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mmd. 
As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  %ht, 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightlv  wit. 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  tlun  does  'em  good. 
As  bodies  peruh  through  excess  of  blood. 

Others  tor  language  all  their  care  express. 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  drees : 
Their  praise  is  still, — The  style  is  excellent  ; 
The  sense,  thev  humbly  take  upon  content. 
Wordsare  like  leaves;  and  where  they  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found : 
False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glassi, 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place  ; 
The  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey. 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay : 
But  true  expression,  like  the  unchanging  sun. 
Clears  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon, 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 
Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable  ; 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  express'd 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dress'd : 
For  different  styles  with  different  subjects  sort, 
As  several  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 
Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence. 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  modems  in  their  sense' ; 
Such  laboured  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style. 
Amaze  the  unleam'd  and  make  the  learned  smile. 
Unlucky,  as  Fungoso  in  the  play^ 
These  sparks  with  awkward  vanity  display 
What  the  fine  genUeman  wore  yesterc&y  ; 
And  but  so  mimic  ancient  wits  at  best. 
As  apes  our  grandsires,  in  their  doublets  drest 
In  words,  as  fashions,  Uie  same  rule  will  hold ; 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new,  or  old  : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  hky  the  old  aside. 

But  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song, 
And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them,iB  right  or  wrong « : 
In  the  bright  Muse,  though  thousand  charms  con- 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire ;  [spire, 


•  "  Abolita  et  abrogata  retfnere,  liuoIeuttK  cnjnsdam 
est,  et  frlTolc  In  parvis  jactanti«.'*->QinirT.  lib.  i.  c.  & 

"  Opus  oflt,  ut  verba  it  vetuBtate  repetitaneqne  erebra  ilnt, 
neqiiexiianifeeta,q[aianileflt  odiofliuftaffiBctatkme,nec  utique 
abultimisrepetltatemporibiia.  QmtlooH)asfiimiiiaTirtiu 
est  perqtiouitas,  qnam  aitTttiosa.  si  egeat  int^prate? 
Eivo  ut  noTonixn  optima  wunt  mftTlmfi  vetaca,  ita  vetorum 
mazime  nova."— Issm. 
>  See  Ben  Jonson'B  Every  Man  oat  of  bis  Hninoiir. 
*■  **  duispopolisanno  est?  quisenlm?  nisi  oannlnemolU 

Nunc  demum  numero  fluere,  at  per  lanre  severas 
.  Effundat  Junotaia  ongoes :  soit  tendete  venum 
Non  Moue  ac  si  ooulo  rubrioamdirigat  uno«'* 

Psaa6at.S. 
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Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear, 
Not  mend  their  minds;  as  some  to  church  repair, 
I    Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 
These  equal  syllables  alone  require. 
Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire*  ; 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join  ; 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line  : ' 
While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes, 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes  ; 
Where'er  you  find  "  the  cooling  western  breeze," 
In  the  next  line, it  ^  whi8per8[,through  the  trees  :** 
If  crystal  streams  '^  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep," 
The  reader's  threaten'd  (not  in  vainj  with  "sleep  :" 
Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 

along. 
Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and  know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow  ; 
And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line. 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness 

join. 
True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  leam'd  to  dance. 
'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence, 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar : 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow  : 
Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the 


Hear  how  Timotheus^'  varied  lays  surprise. 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise  I 
While  at  each  change  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove 
Now  bums  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love  ; 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow. 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  now  : 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound  ! 
The  power  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow, 
And  what  Timotheus  was,  is  Drtdeic  now. 

Avoid  extremes  ;  and  shun  the  fault  of  such. 
Who  still  are  pleased  too  little  or  too  much. 
At  every  trifle  scorn  to  take  offence. 
That  always  shows  great  pride,  or  little  sense  : 
Those  heads,  as  stomachs,  are  not  sure  the  best 
Which  nauseate  all,  and  nothing  can  digest. 
Yet  let  not  each  gay  turn  thv  rapture  move  ; 
For  fools  admire,  bat  men  of  sense  approve  : 
As  things  seem  large  whieh  we  through  mist  descry, 
Dulneas  is  ever  apt  to  magnify. 

Some  foreign  writers,  some  our  own  despise  ; 
The  ancients  only,  or  the  modems  prize. 
Thus  wit,  like  faith,  by  each  man  is  applied 
To  one  small  sect,  and  all  are  damn'd  beside. 
Meanly  they  seek  the  blessing  to  confine, 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  part  to  shine. 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes. 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes  ; 


>  *'  Fagfemns  crebrai  rocalium  oonoaniooM.  que  vas- 
tam  atque  hlantem  oratlonem  reddnnt.**— </tc.  ad  Heren. 
lib.  i V.  Vfd«  etfam  QuinHL  lib.  Ix.  e.  4. 

•  See  Alexander's  Feast,  or  the  Bower  of  Mualo,  an  Ode ; 
by  Mr.  Dryden. 


Which  from  the  first  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
Enlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last; 
Though  each  may  feel  increases  and  decays, 
And  see  now  clearer  and  now  darker  days. 
Regard  not  then  if  wit  be  old  or  new. 
But  blame  the  false,  and  value  still  the  true. 

Some  ne'er  advance  a  judgment  of  their  own. 
But  catch  the  spreading  notion  of  the  town  ; 
They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent. 
And  own  stale  nonsense  which  they  ne'er  invent. 
Some  judge  of  authors'  names,  not  works,  and  then 
Nor  praise  nor  blame  the  writings,  but  the  men. 
Of  all  this  servile  herd,  the  worst  is  he 
That  in  proud  dulness  joins  with  quality. 
A  constant  critic  at  the  great  man's  board. 
To  fetch  and  carry  nonsense  for  my  lord. 
What  woful  stuff  this  noadrigal  would  be, 
In  some  starved  hackney  sonneteer,  or  me  ! 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  hues. 
How  the  wit  brightens  !  how  the  style  refines  I 
Before  his  sacred  name  flies  every  fault. 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thought ! 

The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err  ; 
As  oft  the  leam'd  by  being  singular  ; 
So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  gq  wrong : 
So  schismatics  the  plain  believers  quit. 
And  are  but  damn'd  for  having  too  much  wit. 
Some  praise  at  morning  what  they  blame  at  night ; 
But  always  think  the  last  opinion  right. 
A  Muse  by  these  is  like  a  mistress  used. 
This  hour  she's  idolized,  the  next  abused  ; 
While  their  weak  heads,  like  towns  unfortified, 
'Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  daily  change  their  side. 
Ask  them  the  cause  ;  they're  wiser  stfU,  they  say  ; 
And  still  to-morrow's  wiser  than  to>day. 
We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  grow  ; 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so. 
Once  school-divines  this  zealous  isle  o'erspread  ; 
Who  knew  most  sentences,  was  deepest  read  ; 
Faith,  gospel,  all,  seemed  made  to  be  disputed. 
And  none  had  sense  enough  to  be  confuted  : 
Scotists  and  Thomists  now  in  peace  renuun. 
Amidst  their  kindred  cobwebs  in  Duck  Lane'. 
If  faith  itself  has  different  dresses  worn. 
What  wonder  modes  in  wit  should  take  their 

tumi 
Oft,  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit, 
The  current  folly  proves  the  ready  wit ; 
And  authors  think  their  reputation  safe. 
Which  lives  as  long  as  fools  are  pleased  to  laugh. 

Some  valuing  those  of  their  own  side  or  mind. 
Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankind : 
Fondly  we  think  we  honour  merit  then. 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men. 
Parties  in  wit  attend  on  tlioee  of  state, 
And  public  faction  doubles  private  hate. 
Pride,  malice,  folly,  against  Dryden  rose. 
In  various  shapes  of  parsons,  critics,  beaux ; 
But  sense  survived  when  merry  jests  were  past. 
For  rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last. 
Might  he  return,  and  bless  once  more  <mr  eyes, 
New  Bbickmores  and  new  Milboums  must  arise : 
Nay  should  great  Homer  Hft  his  awful  head, 
Zoilus  again  would  start  up  from  the  dead. 
Envy  wUl  merit,  as  its  shaide,  pursue  ; 
But  like  a  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true  : 

a  A  place  wbere  old  and  seoond^iaiid  books  were  sold 
formerly,  near  Smithfleld. 
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For  envied  wit^  like  Sol  eclipsed,  makes  knowa 
The  opposing  body's  grossness,  not  its  own. 
When  first  tliAt  son  too  poweiful  beams  display's. 
It  draws  up  vapours  which  obscure  its  rays ; 
But  even  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way. 
Reflect  new  glories^  and  augment  the  day. 

Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend  ; 
His  praise  is  lost,  who  stays  till  all  commend. 
Short  is  the  date,  alas,  of  modem  rhymes^ 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 
No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears. 
When  patriarch-wits  surviv^  a  thousand  years : 
Now  length  of  £yne  (our  second  life)  is  lost, 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  even  that  can  boast ; 
Our  sous  their  fathers'  failing  language  see. 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  design'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind^ 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command, 
I   And  ready  nature  waits  upon  his  hand. : 
When  the  ripe  colours  soften  and  unite. 
And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light ; 
When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfection  give, 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live. 
The  treacherous  colours  the  fair  art  betray. 
And  all  the  bright  creation  Cades  away  I 

Unhappy  wit,  like  most  mistaken  things, 
Atones  not  for  that  envy  which  it  brings. 
In  youth  alone  its  empty  praise  we  boasty 
But  soon  the  short-Uved  vanity  is  lost : 
Like  some  fair  flower  the  early  spring  supplies, 
That  gaily  blooms,  but  even  in  bloommg  dies. 
What  is  this  wit,  which  must  our  cares  employ  I 
The  owner's  wife,  that  other  men  enjoy  ; 
Then  most  our  trouble  still  when  most  admired, 
And  still  the  more  we  give,  the  more  required  ; 
Whose  Came  with  pains  we  guard,  but  lose  with  ease, 
Sore  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please  ; 
Tis  what  the  vicious  fear,  the  virtuous  shun, 
By  fools  'tis  hated,  and  by  knaves  undone  I 

If  wit  so  much  £rom  ignorance  undergo, 
Ah  let  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe  1 
Of  old,  those  met  rewards  who  could  excel. 
And  such  were  praised  who  but  endeavour'd  well : 
Though  triumphs  were  to  generals  only  due. 
Crowns  were  reserved  to  grace  the  soldiers  too. 
Now,  they  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown, 
Emplov  their  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down  ; 
And  while  self-love  each  jealous  writer  rules, 
Contending  wits  become  the  sport  of  fools : 
Bi^  still  the  worst  with  most  regret  commend. 
For  each  ill  author  is  as  bad  a  friend. 
To  what  base  ends,  and  by  what  abieet  ways, 
Are  mortals  urged  through  sacred  lust  of  praise  I 
Ah  ne'er  so  dire  a  thirst  of  glory  boast, 
Nor  in  the  critic  let  the  man  be  lost. 
Good-nature  and  good  sense  must  ever  join  ; 
To  err  is  human,  to  fofgive,  divine. 

Bat  if  in  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain 
Not  yet  purged  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain  ; 
Discharge  that  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes, 
Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  these  flagitious  times. 
No  pardon  vile  obscenity  shomd  find, 
Thou^  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind ; 
But  dulnesa  with  obscemty  must  prove 
As  shameful  anre  as  impotence  in  love. 
In  the  £at  age  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease, 
Spmng  the  rank  weed,  and  thrived  with  large  in- 
WhenloTe  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care ;  [crease : 
Seldom  at  council,  never  in  a  war  : 


Jilts  ruled  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ : 

Nay  wits  had  pensions,  and  young  lords  had  wit : 

The  fair  sate  panting  at  a  courtier's  play, 

And  not  a  mask  went  unimproved  away  : 

The  modest  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more. 

And  virgins  smiled  at  what  they  blush'd  before. 

The  following  licence  of  a  foreign  reign 

Did  all  the  chegs  of  bold  Socinus  drain  ; 

Then  unbelieving  priests  reform'd  the  nation, 

And  taught  more  pleasant  methods  of  salvation  ; 

Where  heaven's  free  subjects  might  their  rights 

dispute. 
Lest  God  himself  should  seem  too  absolute. : 
Pulpits  their  sacred  satire  leam'd  to  spare. 
And  vice  admired  to  find  a  flatterer  Uiere  ! 
Encouraged  thus,  wit's  Titans  braved  the  skies, 
And  th6  press  groan'd  with  licensed  blasphemies. 
These  monsters,  critics  I  with  your  darts  engage, 
Here  point  your  thunder,  and  exhaust  your  rage  I 
Yet  shun  their  fault,  who  scandalously  nice. 
Will  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice  ; 
All  seems  infected  that  the  infected  spy. 
As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 


Learn  then  wlmt  morals  critics  ought  to  show, 
For  'tis  but  half  a  judge's  task,  to  know. 
'Tis  not  enough,  taste,  judgment,  learning,  join  ; 
In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine  : 
That  not  alone  what  to  vour  sense  is  due 
All  ma^  allow  ;  but  seek  your  friendship  too. 

Be  silent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  sense ; 
And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence  : 
Some  positive,  persisting  fops  we  know. 
Who,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so  ; 
But  you,  with  pleasure  own  your  errors  past. 
And  make  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

'Tis  not  enough  your  counsel  still  be  true  ; 
Blunt  truths  more  imschief  than  nice  falsehoods  do ; 
Men  must  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not. 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot. 
Without  good-breeding,  truth  is  disapproved  ; 
That  only  makes  superior  sense  beloved. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence  : 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense. 
With  mean  complacence  ne'er  betray  your  trust, 
Nor  be  so  dvil  as  to  prove  unjust. 
Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise  ; 
Those  best  can  bear  reproof,  who  merit  praise. 

'Twere  well  might  critics  still  this  freedom  take, 
But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak. 
And  Btsres,  tremendous^  with  a  threatening  eye. 
Like  some  flerce  tyrant  m  old  tapestry. 
Fear  most  to  tax  an  honourable  fool. 
Whose  right  it  is,  uncensunid,  to  be  dull ; 
Such,  without  wi^  are  poets  when  they  please. 
As  without  learning  they  can  take  degrees. 
Leave  dangerous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satires, 
And  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators, 
Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  worid  believes  no 

more» 
Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 


1  This  picture  was  taken  to  himself  by  John  Dennis,  a  | 

furious  old  critic  by  profession,  who,  upon  no  other  provo-  |. 

cation,  wrote  against  this  essay  and  its  author,  in  a  manner  : ' 

perfectly  lunatic :  for  as  to  the  mention  made  of  him  in  ' 

ver.  270,  [p.  19,  col.  1],  he  took  it  as  a  compliment*  and  | 
said  it  was  treaolierously  meant  to  cause  him  to  overlook 
this  abuse  of  his  person. 
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TIb  best  sometimes  vour  censure  to  restrain, 
And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain : 
Your  silence  there  is  better  than  your  spite. 
For  who  can  rail  so  long  as  they  can  write  I 
Still  humming  on,  their  drowsy  coarse  they  keep, 
And  lash'd  so  long,  like  tops,  are  lash'd  asleep. 
False  steps  but  help  them  to  renew  the  race, 
As,  after  stumbling,  jades  will  mend  their  pace. 
What  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold. 
In  sounds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old. 
Still  run  on  poets  in  a  raging  vein. 
Even  to  the  dregs  and  squeezing  of  the  bndn, 
Strain  out  the  iMt  dull  droppings  of  their  sense. 
And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence. 
Such  shameless  bards  we  have ;  and  yet  'tis 

true, 
There  are  as  mad,  abandoned  critics  too. 
The  bookful  blockhead  ignorantly  read. 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  h^, 
With  his  own  tongue  still  edifies  his  ears. 
And  always  listemng  to  himself  appears. 
All  books  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads  assails, 
From  Dryden's  Fables  down  to  Durfey*s  Tales. 
With  him  most  authors  steal  their  works,  or  buy ; 
Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensaxnri. 
Name  a  new  play,  and  he 's  the  poet's  friend. 
Nay  show'd  his  faults — ^but  when  would  poets 

mendf 
No  place  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is  barr'd, 
Nor   is    Paul's  church  more  safe  than  Paul's 

ohnrch-Tard : 
Nay,  fly  to  altars ;  there  they'll  talk  you  dead  ; 
For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks, 
It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  makes ; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks, 
And  never  shock'd,  and  never  tum'd  aside. 
Bursts  out,  resistless,  with  a  thundering  tide. 

But  Where's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Still  pleased  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know  f 
Unbiass'd,  or  by  favour  or  by  spite  ; 
Not  dully  prepossess'd,  nor  blindly  right ; 
Though  leam'd,  weU-ln«d ;  and  though  well-bred, 

sincere; 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe ; 
Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  show, 
And  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe  1 
Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  unooniined  ; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind  ; 
Generous  converse  ;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride  ; 
And  love  to  praise,  with  reason  on  his  side  t 

Such  once  were  critics  ;  such  the  happy  few, 
Athens  and  Rome  in  better  ages  knew. 
The  mighty  Stagirite  first  left  the  shore. 
Spread  all  his  sails,  and  durst  the  deeps  explore  ; 
He  steer'd  securely,  and  discover'd  far, 
Led  by  the  light  of  the  Maeonian  star. 
Poets,  a  race  long  nneonfined  and  free. 
Still  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty. 
Received  his  laws  ;  and  stood  convinced  'twas  fit, 
Who  oonquer'd  nature  should  preside  o'er  wit. 
Horace  still  channs  with  graceful  negligence. 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  sense ; 
Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 
The  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 


>  A  common  eilander  at  that  tbne  in  prejndioe  of  tbat 
deaerrlng  author.  Our  poet  did  hfm  thia  Justice,  when 
that  dander  most  fHrevalled ;  and  it  is  now  (perhaps  the 
sooner  for  this  veiy  verse)  dead  and  forgotten. 


He,  who  supreme  in  judgment,  as  in  wit. 

Might  boldly  censure,  as  he  boldly  writ, 

Yet  judged  with  coolness,  though  he  song  with 

ire; 
His  precepts  teach  but  what  his  works  inspire. 
Our  critics  take  a  contrary  extreme, 
They  Judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm  : 
Nor  suifers  Horace  more  in  wrong  translations 
By  wits,  than  critics  in  as  wrong  quotatioiu. 

See  Dtonysius'  Homer's  thoughts  refine. 
And  call  new  beauties  forlii  from  every  line  ! 

Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  please. 
The  sdiolar's  learning  with  the  courtier's  ease. 

In  grave  QuintiUan's  copious  work,  we  find 
The  justest  rules  and  clearest  method  join'd  : 
Thus  useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place. 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  diniosed  with  grace. 
But  less  to  please  the  eye,  than  arm  the  hand. 
Still  fit  for  use,  and  ready  at  command. 

Thee,  bold  Longinus  !  all  the  Nine  inspire. 
And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire. 
An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  trust. 
With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  always  just : 
Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws  ; 
And  is  himself  that  great  sublime  he  draws. 

Thus  long  sncceemng  critics  justly  reign'd. 
Licence  repress'd,  and  usefbl  laws  ordain'd. 
Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew  ; 
And  arts  still  follow'd  where  her  eagles  flew  ; 
From  the  same  foes  at  last  both  felt  their  doom, 
And  the  same  age  saw  learning  fall  and  Rome. 
With  tyranny  then  superstition  join'd. 
As  that  the  body,  this  enslaved  the  mind  ; 
Much  was  believed,  but  little  understood. 
And  to  be  dull  was  construed  to  be  good  ; 
A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o'errun. 
And  the  monks  finish'd  what  the  Goths  begun. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name, 
(The  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame  !) 
Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age. 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  olT  the  stage. 
But  see  I  each  muse,  in  Leo's  golden  days. 
Starts  fiN>m  her  trance,  and  trims  her  witfaer'd 

bajrs, 
Rome's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread. 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reverend  head. 
Then  sculpture  and  her  sister-arts  revive  ; 
Stones  leap'd  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  live  ; 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung  ; 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  V i&  sung. 
Immortal  vida  I  on  whose  honour'd  brow 
The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow : 
Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name. 
As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame  ! 

But  soon  by  impious  anns  from  Latium  chased. 
Their  ancient  bounds  the  banish'd  Muses  pass'd. 
Thence  arts  o'er  all  the  northern  world  advance, 
But  critic-learning  flourish'd  most  in  France  ; 
The  rules  a  nation,  bom  to  serve,  obeys ; 
And  Boileau  still  in  right  of  Horace  swa^ 
But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  Uws  despised, 
And  k^  unconquer'd,  and  uncivilised ; 
Fierce  for  the  liberties  of  wit,  and  bold. 
We  still  defied  the  Romans,  as  of  old. 
Yet  some  there  were,  among  the  sounder  few 
Of  those  who  less  presumed  and  better  knew. 
Who  durst  assert  the  juster  ancient  cause, 
And  here  restored  wit's  fundamental  laws* 

*  Of  HsUcanuusos. 
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Such  was  the  Muae',  whose  rules  and  practioe  tell  ^ 
"  Nature's  chief  mssterpieee  is  writing  well." 
Such  was  Rosoommon,  iiot  more  learned  than  good. 
With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known. 
And  every  author's  merit,  but  his  own. 
Such  late  was  Walsh— the  Muse's  judge  and  firiend, 
li^lio  justly  knew  to  bkune  or  to  commend ; 
To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert ; 
The  clearest  head,  and  the  sincerest  heart. 
This  humble  praise,  lamented  shade,  reoeiye ! 
This  praise  at  least  a  grateful  muse  may  give  : 
The  muse,  whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing, 
PresGtibedh^  heights,  and  pruned  her  tender  wing, 
(Her  guide  now  lost)  no  more  attempts  to  rise^ 
But  in  low  numbers  short  excursions  tries : 
Content,  if  henee  the  unleam'd  their  wants  may 

view. 
The  leam'd  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew  : 
Careless  of  censure,  nor  too  fond  of  fiune  ; 
Still  pleased  to  praise,  yet  not  afraid  to  blame  ; 
Averse  alike  to  flatter,  or  oflend  ; 
Not  free  from  faults,  nor  yet  too  vain  to  mend. 


THE  RAPE   OP  THE  LOCK. 

AN  HHBOI-COMICAL  FOBM. 
WrUtmin  the  pear  171i. 

TO  MRS.  ABABELLA  FERMOR. 


It  win  Iw  bi  vain  to  deny  that  I  have  some  regard 
for  this  pleee,  sfaice  I  dedicate  it  to  you.  Yet  you  may  bear 
me  wtCneas,  It  waa  intended  only  to  dlrert  a  few  ytrang 
ladiea,  who  have  good  seoae  axid  good  humour  enough  to 
latMtflk  not  ODly  at  their  aaz'k  Uttle  unguarded  folUea,  but  at 
their  own.  But  as  it  waa  oommunioated  with  the  air  of  a 
■ecret,  it  aoon  found  its  way  into  the  world.  An  imperfect 
copy  having  been  oflRered  to  a  bookseller,  you  had  the  good- 
nature for  my  sake  to  consent  to  the  publication  of  one 
more  oorroct :  this  I  waa  forced  to,  before  I  had  executed 
half  my  design,  for  the  macdiinery  was  entirdy  wanting  to 
oomplete^lt. 

>  Eitatf  on  Poetry  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Our 
poet  is  not  the  only  one  of  his  time  who  complimented 
thto  JBMoy,  and  its  noble  anther.  Mr.  Drydcn  had  done  it 
very  largely,  in  the  dedioatlon  to  his  translation  of  the 
JEmU;  and  Dr.  Garth  in  the  first  edition  of  hial>iq>eniai7 

««  The  Tyber  now  no  courtly  Gallus  sees. 

But  smiling  Thames  enjoys  his  Normanbys ;" 
fh<»is^  afterwards  omitted,  when  perties  were  carried  so 
high  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as  to  allow  no  com- 
mendation  to  an  oppodte  in  politics.    The  duke  waa  all 
!    his  Ufe  a  steady  adherent  to  the  Church  of  England  party, 
'    yet  an  enemy  to  the  extiavagant  meaaarea  of  thaoourt  in 
the  reign  of  Charlea  H.    On  w||ieh  aooount.  after  having 
'   strongly  patronised  Mr.  Diyden,  a  coolness  succeeded  be- 
tween them  on  fhat  poet's  absolute  attachment  to  the 
''    court,  which  carried  him  some  length  beyond  what  the 
I    duke  could  approre  of.    This  nobleman's  true  character 
had  been  very  well  marked  by  Mr.  Dryden  before : 
*'  The  Muse's  friend. 
Himself  a  muse.    In  Sanadrin's  debate 
True  to  his  prince,  but  not  a  slave  of  state.** 

AfiS.  AKD  ACHTT. 

Our  aathor  was  move  happy  s  he  waa  honoured  very 
young  with  hia  iriandahip,  and  it  continued  till  hia  death 
Jn  all  the  drcumatanoea  of  a  familiar  esteem. 


The  machinery,  madam,  Is  a  term  invented  by  the  critics, 
to  signify  that  part  wliich  the  deities,  angels,  or  demons, 
are  made  to  act  in  a  poem  :  for  the  ancient  poctfi  are  in 
one  respect  like  many  modem  ladies;  let  an  action  be 
never  so  trivial  in  itself,  they  always  make  it  appear  of  the 
utmost  importanoe.  These  machines  I  determined  to  raise 
on  a  very  new  and  odd  foundation,  the  Rosicrucian  doc- 
trine of  spirits. 

I  know  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  make  use  of  hard  words 
before  a  lady;  but  'tis  so  much  the  conecm  of  a  poet  to 
have  his  works  understood,  and  particularly  by  your  sex, 
that  you  must  give  mo  leave  to  explain  two  or  three  diifi- 
oult  terms. 

The  Rosicruclans  are  a  people  I  must  bring  you  ac- 
quainted with.  The  best  account  I  know  of  them  is  in  a 
French  book  called  Le  Comte  de  Gabalis,  which  both  in 
its  title  and  sise  is  so  like  a  novel,  that  many  of  the  fair 
sex  have  read  it  for  one  by  mistake.  According  to  these 
gentlemen,  the  four  elements  are  inhabited  by  q)irits, 
which  they  can  sylphs,  gnomes,  nymphs,  and  sala- 
manders. The  gnomes,  or  demons  of  earth,  delight  in 
mischief;  but  the  sjiphs,  whose  habitation  is  in  the  air, 
are  the  best-conditioned  creatures  imaginable.  For  they 
say,  any  mortals  may  enjoy  the  most  intimate  familiarities 
with  these  gentle  qiirits,  upon  a  condition  very  easy  to  all 
true  adepts,  an  inviolate  preservation  of  chastity. 

As  to  the  following  cantos,  all  the  passages  of  them  are 
aa  fabulous  as  the  vision  at  tho  beginning,  or  the  trans- 
formation at  the  end  (except  the  lose  of  your  hair,  which  I 
always  mention  with  fcverenoo).  The  human  persons  are 
as  fictitious  as  the  airy  ones ;  and  tho  character  of  Belinda, 
aa  it  is  now  managed,  resembles  you  in  nothing  but  in 
beauty. 

If  this  poem  had  as  many  graces  aa  there  are  in  your 
person,  or  in  your  mind,  yet  I  could  never  hope  it  should 
pass  through  the  world  half  so  unoensured  as  you  have 
done.  But  let  its  fortune  be  what  it  will,  mine  is  happy 
enough ,  to  have  given  mo  this  occasion  of  assuring  you  tiiat 
I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem,  Madam, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

A.  POF«. 

Nolueram,  Bdlnda,  tuos  violare  caplllos ; 

Bed  Jnvat,  hoc  precibus  me  tribuisse  tnls*.— Maar. 


CANTO  FIR6T. 
What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs^ 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things^ 
I  sing — This  venw  to  Cartl,  muse  I  is  due : 
This,  even  Belinda  may  vouchsafe  to  view  : 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise^ 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays. 


'  It  appears  by  this  motto,  that  the  following  poem  was 
written  or  published  at  the  lady's  request.  But  there  are 
some  further  oircnmstanoes  not  unworthy  relating.  Mr. 
Caryl  (a  gentleman  who  was  secretary  to  Qnoen  Mary, 
wife  of  James  IL  whose  fortunes  he  followed  into  France, 
author  of  the  oomedy  of  Bir  Solomon  Single,  and  of  several 
translations  in  Dryden's  Mlsoellanies)  orighuilly  proposed 
the  subject  to  him,  in  a  view  of  putting  an  end,  by  this 
piece  of  ridicule,  to  a  quarrel  that  was  risen  between  two 
noble  families,  tiiose  of  Lord  Bstre  and  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  on 
the  trifling  occasion  of  his  having  cut  off  a  lock  of  her  hair. 
The  author  sent  it  to  the  lady,  with  whom  he  was  ao< 
quainted ;  and  she  took  it  so  well  as  to  give  about  copies  of 
it.  That  first  sketch  (we  learn  from  one  of  his  letters)  waa 
written  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  In  1711,  in  two  cantos 
only,  and  it  was  so  printed ;  first,  in  a  Misoellany  of  Bern. 
Lintot's,  without  the  name  of  the  author.  But  it  was  re- 
ceived  so  well,  that  he  made  it  more  ccmsiderable  the  next 
year  by  the  addition  of  the  maohinMy  of  the  sylphs,  imd 
extended  it  to  five  cantos.  We  shall  give  the  reader  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  in  what  manner  these  additions  were 
inserted,  so  as  to  seem  not  to  be  added,  but  to  grow  out  of 
the  poem.   See  notee,  cant  L  ver.  19,  &c. 
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THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK. 


Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess !  oould  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  to  assault  a  gentle  belle  ? 
O  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord  ! 
In  tasks  so  bold  can  little  men  engage  *, 
And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage  1 

Sol  through  white  curtuns  shot  a  timorous  ray  ', 
And  oped  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day  : 
|*fow  lap-dogs  give  tliemselves  the  rousing  shake, 
And  sleepless  lovers,  iust  at  twelve,  awake  : 
'Pirice  rung    the  bell,  the   slipper  knock'd  the 

ground. 
And  the  pressed  w^atch  returned  a  silver  sound. 
Belinda'  still  her  downy  pillow  prest. 
Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest : 
Twas  he  had  summon'd  to  ner  silent  bed 
The  morning-dream  that  hover' d  o'er  her  head, 
A  youth  more  glittering  than  a  birth-night  beau 
r^hat  e*en  in  slumber  caused  her  cheek  to  glow) 
Secm'd  to  her  ear  his  winning  lips  to  lay, 
And  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  seem'd  to  say: 

Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distinguish'd  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inliabitants  of  air ! 
If  o'er  one  vision  touch'd  thy  infant  thought, 
Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught ; 
Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  snadows  seen. 
The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green, 
Or  virgins  visited  by  angel -powers 
With  golden  crowns  and  wreaths    of   heavenly 

flowers  ; 
Hear  and  believe  !  thy  own  importance  know. 
Nor  bound  tliy  narrow  views  to  things  below. 
Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  concealed, 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  reveal'd  : 
What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give  P 
The  fair  and  innocent  sluill  still  believe. 
Know  then,  unnumber'd  spirits  round  thee  fly. 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky  : 
These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing, 
Hans  o'er  ^he  box,  and  hover  round  the  ring. 
Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air. 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 
As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old. 
And  once  enclosed  in  wonmn's  beauteous  mould ; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air. 
Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled. 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead  ; 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards. 
And  thou^  she  phivs  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cards. 
Her  joy  in  Kilded  cnariots,  when  alive*. 
And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive. 
For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire, 
To  their  flrst  elements  their  souls  retire  : 


1  It  was  in  the  flrat  edliloni, 

And  dwells  snob  rage  In  softMt  boaoma  then, 
And  lodga  nich  daring  aoola  in  little  men  ? 
•  Ver.  13,  dec  stood  thoa  in  the  erst  editkm, 
Sol  through  white  curtains  did  his  beams  display, 
And  oped  those  eyes  which  brighter  shone  than  they : . 
Shock  Just  had  given  himself  the  rousing  shake. 
And  nymphs  prepared  their  chocolate  to  take ; 
Thrice  the  wrought  slipper  knock'd  against  the  ground. 
And  striking  watches  the  tenth  hour  resound. 

s  All  the  verses  from  hence  to  the  end  of  this  canto  were 
added  afterwardBi 
«  **  Que  gratia  onrrOm 

Azmonunqua  fuit  vivis,  que  oura  nitentes 
Pascere  equos,  eadem  sequitur  tellnre  repostos." 

V»o.  iEneid.  vL 


The  sprites  of  fiery  tennaganta  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamaiider'B  name. 
Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  ^de  away. 
And  sip,  with  nymphst,  their  elemental  tea. 
The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnm 
In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 
The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair, 
And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

Know  further  yet ;  whoever  £ur  and  chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  sylph  embnMsed : 
For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  pleaae. 
What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids. 
In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight  maequerades, 
Safe  from  the  treacherous  friend,  the  daring  sparky 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark. 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  wann  denres^ 
When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires  t 
'Tis  but  their  sylph,  the  wise  oelestiaks  know. 
Though  honour  is  the  word  with  men  below. 

Some  nymphs  thereare,  too  consoiousof  their  face. 
For  life  predestined  to  the  gnomes'  embrace. 
These  swell  their  prospects  and  exalt  their  pride^ 
When  offers  are  disdaiin'd,  and  love  denied : 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain. 
While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping 

train. 
And  parters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear. 
And  m  soft  sounds.  Your  Grace  «dutes  their  ear. 
'Tis  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul. 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll. 
Teach  infant-cheeks  a  bidden  blush  to  know. 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau. 

Oft,  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray. 
The  sylphs  through  mj'stic  mazes  guide  their^way. 
Through  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue. 
And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 
What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
To  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball  1 
When  Florio  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand. 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand  f 
With  varying  vanities,  from  every  part, 
They  shift  the  moving  toyshop  of  their  heart ; 
Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword- 
knots  strive. 
Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call. 
Oh  blind  to  truth  I  the  sylphs  contrive  it  all. 

Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim, 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late,  as  I  ranj[ed  the  crystal  wilds  of  air. 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star^ 
I  saw,  alas  I  some  dread  event  impend. 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend, 
But  heaven  reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where : 
Wam'd  by  the  sylph,  oh  pious  maid,  beware  ! 
This  to  disclose  is  all  tiiy  guardian  can  : 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man  ! 

He  said  ;  when  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too 
long, 
Leaped  up,  and  waked  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 
'Twas  then,  Belmda,  if  report  say  true. 
Thy  eyes  first  open'd  on  a  billetnloux  ; 
Wounds,  charms,  and  ardours,  were  no  sooner  read. 
But  all  ^e  vision  vanished  from  thy  head. 

And  now,  unveil 'd,  the  toilet  stands  displa^'d. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 

6  The  language  of  the  Platonists,  the  writers  of  the  in- 
telligible world  of  spirits,  &a 
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First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adoreB, 
With  head  oneover'd,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears  ; 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side. 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnnmber'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  Tarioos  offerings  of  the  world  appear  ; 
From  each  she  nieely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  In&t's  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breezes  fh>m  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transform' d  to  combs,  the  speckled,  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Puffo,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  bUlets-doux. 
Now  awful  beon^  puts  on  all  its  arms  ; 
The  fiur  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms. 
Repairs  her  smike,  awakens  evexy  grace. 
And  caUs  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face ; 
Sea  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lishtungs  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  bosy  mrlphsi  surround  their  darting  care. 
These  set  tbo  head,  and  those  diride  the  hair. 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown  ; 
And  Betty's  praised  for  hibouxB  not  her  own. 


CANTO  SEOONIX 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plain. 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  mam. 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames*. 
Fair  nymphs  and  well-dress'd  youths  around  her 

shone, 
But  every  eye  was  fixM  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quic&  aa  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  those  : 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 
And  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide  : 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  vou'll  forget  'em  all. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Noorish'd  two  Locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mi^ty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
W^ith  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray, 
Sli^t  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey. 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  insn&re. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

1  Ancient  tnditioss  of  the  rabbis  relate,  that  leTeral  of 
the  fallen  angels  became  amoroua  of  women,  and  partiou< 
laxiae  some ;  among  the  rest  Aiael,  who  lay  with  Naamah, 
the  wife  of  Noah,  or  of  Ham ;  and  who  continuing  impe- 
nitent, Btill  presides  orer  the  women's  toilets.  Bereehl 
RabM  fai  Geoes.  vL  9. 

*  From  henoe  the  poem  continues,  in  the  first  edition, 
to  Tear.  46. 

•'  The  rest  the  winda  dispersed  in  empty  air ; " 
all  after,  to  the  end  of  this  canto,  being  additional. 


The  adventurous  Baron  the  bright  locks  admired ; 
He  saw,  he  wish'd,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way. 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray  ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
Few  ask,  if  fraud  or  force  attain'd  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  Heaven,  and  every  power  adored, 
But  chiefly  Love — ^to  Love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves  ; 
With  tender  billets-doux  he  lights  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize  : 
The  powers  gave  ear',  and  granted  half  his  prayer, 
The  rest,  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides. 
The  sun-beams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides : 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky. 
And  soften'd  sounds  along  the  waters  die  ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 
All  but  the  sylph—with  carefiil  thoughts  opprest. 
The  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air  ; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair : 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe. 
That  seem'd  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect-wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold  ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew. 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew. 
Dipt  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  sides, 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes  ; 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flings. 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wings. 
Amid  the  circle,  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head,  was  Ariel  placed  ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun. 
He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun : 

Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear. 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear  I 
Ye  Imow  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assign'd 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  aerial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  bUze  of  day. 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high. 
Or  roll  the  phinets  through  the  boundless  sky. 
Some  less  refined,  beneaui  the  moon's  pale  hght 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below. 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main. 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  euth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide  : 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  tlie  British  throne. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  slorious  care  ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  the  imprison'd  essences  exhale  ; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers  ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  showers 

s  Viig.  .£neid.  xi. 
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A  brighter  wash  ;  to  earl  their  waying  hairs^ 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow. 

This  &y,  bbkck  omens  threat  the  brightest  &ir 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care  ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  slight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law^ 
Or  some  frail  China  jar  receive  a  flaw  ; 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  ; 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 
Or  lose  her  neart,  or  neckUce,  at  a  ball ;       [fall. 
Or  whether  Heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock  must 
Haste  then,  ye  spirits  1  to  your  charge  repair  : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign  ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watdi  be  thine  ; 
Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  favourite  Lock  ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 

To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note. 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  tliat  eeveu>fold  feuce  to  fail. 
Though  stiff  with  hoops  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of 

whale  ; 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

Wluitever  ^irit,  careless  of  his  charge. 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  lairge, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  hia  uns, 
Be  stopp'd  in  vials,  or  transfix'd  with  pins ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
While  clogged  he  beats  his  silken  vmnga  in  vain  ; 
Or  alum  styptics,  with  contracting  power^ 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  rivel'd  flower : 
Or,  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill, 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  ! 

He  spoke  ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend  : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the- nymph  extend ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair ; 
Some  han^  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear ; 
With  beatme  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait, 
Anxious^  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  (ate. 


CANTO  THIRD. 

CLOfiEby  those  meads,for  ever  erown'd  with  flowers^ 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surve^his rising  towers, 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame, 
Which  from  the  neighbouring  Hampton  takes  its 

name. 
Hero  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home  ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna  !  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take— and  sometimes  tea. 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort, 
To  taste  awhile  the  pleasures  of  a  court ; 
In  various  talk  the  instructive  hours  they  passed  ' 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last ; 

1  The  lint  edition  continues  from  this  line  to  rer.  24  of 
thisoanto. 
•  Originally  in  tho  first  editlmi. 

In  varioua  talk  the  ehoerfal  hours  they  past, 
Of,  who  wBs  bit,  or  who  oapottod  last. 


One  speaks  the  ^ry  of  the  British  queen. 
And  one  desoril^  a  ohanning  Indiaa  screen  ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes ; 
At  every  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff,  or  the  fan,  supplies  each  paose  of  diat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  ihai. 

Meanwhile,  defining  firom  the  noon  of  day. 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray  ; 
The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign. 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine  ; 
The  merchant  from  the  Exchange  returns  in  peace, 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease'.  i 

Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites. 
Bums  to  encounter  two  adventorom  knights,  ' 

At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom ; 
And  swells  her  breast  with  oonqoests  yet  to  come.   , 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join, 
E^ch  band  the  number  of  the  saered  Nine. 
Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  the  aerial  gnaxd        ' 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each^important  oard : 
First  Ariel  perch'd  upon  a  Matadore, 
Then  each  according  to  the  rank  they  bore  ; 
For  sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  anoiettt  race,  I 

Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of 

Behold,  four  kings,  in  majesty  revere  , 
With  hoary  whifdcers  and  a  forky  beard  ; 
And  four  fair  queens  whose  hands  sustain  a  flower,  i 
The  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  power ;  I 
Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band,  | 

Caps  on  thdr  heads,  and  halbots  in  their  hand ;     , 
And  party-oolour'd  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with 
Let  spades  be  trumps  I  she  said,  and  trumps  they 
were. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  Matadores, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 
Spadillio  first,  unconquerable  lord  I 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 
As  many  more  Maniltio  forced  to  yield. 
And  march'd  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field. 
Him  Basto  follow'd,  but  hia  fate  more  hard 
Gain'd  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  enief  in  years, 
The  hoarv  majesty  of  ^ades  appears, 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  reveal'd. 
The  rest,  his  many-colourM  robe  coneeal'd. 
The  rebel  knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage, 
Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage. 
Even  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew. 
And  mow'd  down  annies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 
Sad  chance  of  war  !  now  destitute  of  aid,  | 

FaUs  undistinguish'd  by  the  victor  spade  I 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  jneld ; 
Now  to  the  Baron  fate  inclines  the  field, 
His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invades. 
The  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  spades. 
The  clubs'  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died. 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien  and  barbarous  pride : 
What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head. 
His  giant  limbs,  in  state  unwieldy  spread  ; 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe. 
And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe  t 

The  Baron  now  his  diamonds  pours  apace  ; 
The  embroider'd  King  who  shows  but  half  his  &ce. 


s  All  that  follows  of  the  gsmo  at  ombre,  was  added  since  : . 
the  lint  edition,  till  ver.  105,  which  connected  thos,  ^  j 

Sudden  the  bosid  with  cnps  sad  qwons  is  orotm'd. 
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And  his  refulgent  qaeen,  with  powero  oombined 

Of  txroken  troops  an  easy  eonqaest  imd. 

Claba,  diamondBy  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 

With  throngs  proiniscaons  strow  the  level  green. 

Thua  when  di^^eised  a  routed  army  runs, 

Of  Asia's  troops,  and  Afric's  sable  aonsy 

With  hke  eonfiision  different  nations  fly, 

Of  various  haUt,  and  of  various  dye  ; 

The  pierced  battelions  disunited  fall. 

In  heaps  on  heaps  ;  one  &te  o'erwhehns  them  all. 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts. 
And  wins  (oh  idiameful  chanoe  I)  the  (^ueen  of 

Hearts. 
At  this,  the  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook, 
A  livid  paleness  ^reads  o'er  all  her  look  ; 
She  sees,  and  trembles  at  the  approaching  ill, 
Jmt  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  cocUile. 
And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distemper'd  state) 
On  one  nice  triek  depends  the  general  fate  ; 
An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth  ;  the  King  unseen 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  moum'd  his  captive 

<itteen: 
He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace, 
And  fiUls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  Ace. 
The  nymph  exulting  fills  with  shouts  the  sky  ; 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 

Oh  UiOQghtless  mortals  !  ever  blind  to  fate. 
Too  soon  £jected,  and  too  soon  elate. 
Sodden  these  honours  shall  be  snatch'd  away. 
And  corsed  for  ever  this  victorious  day. 

For  lo  1    the  board  with  cups  and  epoons  is 
crown'd », 
The  berries  eraekle,  and  the  mill  turns  round ; 
On  shmiiig  altars  of  Japan  they  ruse 
The  silver  lamp  ;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze : 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide : 
At  onoe  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste. 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast. 
Straight  hover  round  the  mir  her  airy  band  ; 
Some,  as  she  sipp'd,  the  fbming  liquor  fann'd. 
Some  o'er  her  lap  Uieir  careftil  plumes  display'd. 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 
Coffee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes) 
Sent  op  in  vapours  to  the  Barpn's  brain 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  Lock  to  gain. 
Ah  oease^  nsh  youth  !  desist  ere  'tis  too  late, 
Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fate*  ! 
Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air, 
She  £arly  pays  for  Nisus'  injured  hair  I 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will, 
How  soon  Aey  find  fit  instruments  of  ill  1 
Just  then  Clarissa  drew  with  tempting  grace 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case : 
So  ladies  m  romance  assist  their  knight, 
Preaent  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends  ; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread. 
As  o'w  the  fragrant  steams  she  bends  her  head*. 
Swiit  to  the  Lc^k  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 
A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair ; 
And  thrice  they  twitch'd  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 
Thriceshe  look'd  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew  near. 

1  From  heooe,  the  first  edition  continues  to  ver.  134. 

•  Tide  Orid'a  Metanu  TiiL 

9  In  the  flnt  edition  it  was  thus. 

As  o*cr  tiiie  fragrant  stream  she  bends  her  head. 


Just  in  that  instant  anxious  Ariel  sought 
The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought : 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined, 
He  watch'd  the  ideas  rising  in  her  mind. 
Sudden  he  view'd,  in  spite  of  all  her  art, 
An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 
Amaaed,  confused,  he  found  his  power  expired, 
Resign'd  to  &te,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 

The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  forfex  wide  S 
To  inclose  the  Lock  ;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 
Even  then,  before  the  £fttal  engine  closed, 
A  wretched  sylph  too  fondly  interposed  ; 
Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain, 
(^ut  airy  substance  soon  unites  again,^) 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  haur  dissever 
From  the  fair  bead,  for  ever,  and  for  ever  I 

Then  flaah'd  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes. 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  the  aJTrighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast. 
When  husbands,  or  when  l^p-dogs,  breathe  their 

hut; 
Or  when  rich  China  Tessels,  fallen  from  high. 
In  glittering  dust  and  painted  fragments  lie  1 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine, 
(The  victor  cried)  the  glorious  prize  is  mine  1 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air, 
Or  in  a  coach-and-six  the  British  fair, 
As  long  as  Atalantis  shall  be  read. 
Or  the  small  pQlow  grace  a  lady's  bed. 
While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  ^ys. 
When  numerous  wax-lights  in  bright  order  blaze, 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give, 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise,  shall  live  ! 
What  time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its 

date. 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fiite  1 
Steel  could  the  labour  of  Uie  gods  destroy, 
And  strike  to  dust  the  imperial  towers  of  Troy ; 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound. 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 
What  wonder  then,  fair  nymph  I  uiy  hairs  should 

feel 
The  conquering  fbroe  of  unresisted  steel*  1 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppress'd''. 

And  secret  passions  lalwur'd  in  her  breast. 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seized  alive. 

Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  survive, 

Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  bliss, 

Not  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  kiss. 

Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 

Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau's  pinn'd  awiy. 

E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair. 

As  thou,  sad  virgin !  for  thy  ravish'd  hair. 

*  First  he  expands  the  glittering  forfez  wide 
To  inclose  the  Lock ;  then  Joins  it  to  divide : 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever. 

All  that  is  between  was  added  afterwards. 

»  Bee  Milton,  lib.  vL  of  fiatan  cut  asunder  by  the  angel 
MichaeL 

•  "  Hie  qnoqne  everaus  mons  est,  Ac 

Quid  faciant  crlnes,  cum  ferro  talis  oedant  ?  ** 
CatulIi.  de  com.  Berenices. 
7  ••  At  regina  gravi/'  dtc— Yiao.  .Sneld.  Iv. 
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For,  that  sad  moment,  when  the  sylplw*  with- 
drew, 
And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belinda  flew, 
Umhriel,,a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite. 
As  ever  sullied  Uie  fair  face  of  light, 
Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene, 
Repair'd  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome. 
And  in  a  vapour  reach'd  the  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows. 
The  dreaded  east  w  all  the  wind  Uiat  blows. 
Here  in  a  grotto  sheltered  close  from  air, 
And  screened  in  shades  from  day*s  detested  glare. 
She  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed. 
Pain  at  her  nde,  and  Megrim  at  her  head. 

Two  handmaids  wait    the    throne :    alike    in 
place, 
But  differing  far  in  figure  and  in  face. 
Here  stood  Ill-nature,  like  an  ancient  maid. 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  array'd  I 
With  store  of  prayers,  for  mornings,  nights,  and 

noons, 
Her  hand  is  fill*d  ;  her  bosom  with  lampoons. 

There  Affectation  with  a  sickly  mien. 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen ; 
Practised  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside, ' 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride. 
On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe, 
Wrapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness,  and  for  show. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these. 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  diseaae. 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies ; 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise  ; 
Dreadful  as  hermits*  dreams  in  haunted  shades. 
Or  bright,  as  visions  of  expiring  maids. 
'Now  gukrhig  flends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  spires, 
Pale  spectres,  gaping  tombs,  and  purple  fires  : 
Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Elysian  scenes, 
Ai^d  crystal  domes,  and  angels  in  machines. 

Unnumbered  thjrongs  on  every  side  are  seen. 
Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  by  Spleen. 
Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm  held  out, 
One  bent ;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout : 
A  pipkin  there,  Uke  Homer's  tripod  walks'  ; 
Here  sighs  a  par,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks^  ; 
Men  prove  with  child,  as  powerful  fancy  works, 
And  maids,  tum'd  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks. 

Safe  paas'd  the  gnome  through  this  fantastic 
band, 
A  branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand. 
Then  thus  address'd  the  power — Hail,  wayward 

queen! 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen  : 
Parent  of  vapours  and  of  female  wit, 
Who  give  the  hysteric,  or  poetic  fit, 
On  various  tempers  act  by  various  ways, 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays  ; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay, 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 
A  nvmph  there  is  that  all  thy  power  difldninH, 
And  thousands  more  in  equal  mirth  m^inf-^ina. 

1  All  the  lines  from  hence  to  the  94th  vene,  that  describe 
the  House  of  Spleen,  are  not  in  the  first  edition ;  instead 
of  them  followed  only  these— 

While  her  raolcM  soul  repose  and  pesoe  requires. 
The  fierce  Thalestris  Cons  the  rising  fires— 
And  continued  at  the  94th  verse  of  this  cento. 
*  See  Horn.  Uisd.  zviii.  of  Valoan's  walking  tripoda 
s  Alludes  to  a  real  tact,  a  lady  of  distinctkm  imagined 
henwlf  in  this  condition. 


But  oh  !  if  e'er  thy  |;nome  oonld  spoil  a  grace. 
Or  raise  a. pimple  on  a  beauteous  face. 
Like  citron-waiers  matrons'  cheeks  inflame. 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game  ; 
If  e'er  ^ith  airy  horns  I  planted  heads, 
Or  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 
Or  caused  suspicion  when  no  soul  was  rude, 
Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude. 
Or  e'er  to  costive  lapnlog  gave  disease^ 
Which  not  the  tears  of  brightest  eyes  could  ease : 
Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin. 
That  single  act  gives  half  the  worid  t^  spleen. 

The  goddess  with  a  discontented  air 
Seenvi  to  reject  him,  though  she  grants  his  prayer. 
A  wondrous  bag  witii  both  her  hands  she  Unda, 
Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds ; 
There  she  coUeoU  the  force  of  female  lungs. 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues. 
A  vial  next  she  fills  with  Sainting  fears. 
Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefe,  and  flowing  tears. 
The  gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifte  away, 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  to  day. 
Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  nymph  be  found,* 
Her  eyes  dejected,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent. 
And  all  the  Furies  issued  at  the  vent. 
Belinda  bums  with  more  than  mortal  ire. 
And  fierce  Thalestris  fans  the  rising  fire. 
O  wretched  maid!  she  spread  her  hands,  and 

cried, 
(While  Hampton's  echoes,  Wretchedmaid !  replied) 
Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  constant  care 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence,  to  prepare  f 
For  this  your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound  f 
For  this  with  torturing  irons  wreathed  around  I 
For  this  with  fillets  strun'd  your  tender  head  t 
And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead  t 
Gods  !  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair. 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  hMlies  stare  ! 
Honour  forbid  !  at  whose  unrival'd  shrine 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey. 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say ; 
Already  see  yon  a  degraded  toast. 
And  all  your  honour  m  a  whisper  lost  1 
How  sh^l  I,  then,  your  hapless  fame  defend  f 
'Twill  then  be  infamy  to  seem  your  friend  ! 
And  shall  this  prize,  the  inestimable  prized 
Exposed  through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes. 
And  heighten'd  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays, 
On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze  I 
Sooner  shidl  grass  in  Hyde-park  Circus  jrow, 
And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow  ; 
Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fidl. 
Men,  monkeys,  htp-dogs,  parrots,  perish  all  J 

She  said  ;  then  raging  to  Sir  Plume  repairs. 
And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  precious  hairs : 
(Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snufi'-box  justly  vam. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane) 
With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face. 
He  first  the  snufi'-box  open'd,  then  the  case. 
And  thus  broke  out — *'  My  lord,  why,  what  the 

devil ! 
''  Z — ds  !  damn  the  Lock  I  'fore  Gad,  you  must  be 

civil. 
<<  Plague  on't  I  'tis  past  a  jest — ^nay  prithee,  pox  ! 
''Give  her  the  hair" — he  spoke, and  rapp'a  his 

box. 
It  grieves  me  much  (replied  the  Peer  again) 
Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain. 
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But  by  this  lock,  this  sacred  lock  I  swear  i, 
(Which  never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair  ; 
Which  nerer  more  its  hononrs  shall  renew, 
Clipp'd  from  the  loTely  head  where  late  it  grew) 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air. 
This  handy  which  won  it,  shall  for  ever  wear. 
He  spoke,  and  speaking,  in  proud  triumph  spread 
The  lonff-eontended  honours  of  her  head. 

But  Umbriel,  hateful  gnome  !  forbears  not  so  ; 
He  breaks  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow*. 
Then  see  !  Ae  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appears, 
Her  eyes  half-hmgiushing,  half-drown'd  in  tears ; 
On  her  heaved  boeom  hung  her  drooping  head. 
Which,  with  a  sigh,  she  nused ;  and  thus  ehe  said. 

For  ever  cursed  be  this  detested  day. 
Which  snatch'd  my  best,  my  favourite  curl  away  1 
Happy  !  ah  ten  times  happy  had  1  been. 
If  HttDipton-<]k>urt  these  eyes  had  never  seen  ! 
Yet  am  not  I  the  firat  nustaken  maid. 
By  love  of  courts  to  numerous  ills  betray'd.  • 
Oh  had  I  rather  unadmired  remained 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land  ; 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way, 
Where  none  learn  ombre,  none  e*er  taste  Bohea  ! 
There  kept  my  charms  oonoeal'd  from  mortal  eye, 
Like  roses,  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 
What  moved  my  mind  with  youAful  lords  to  roam  1 
O  had  I  staid,  and  said  my  prayers  at  home  ! 
Twas  this  the  morning  omens  seem'd  to  tell. 
Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  fell ; 
The  tottering  China  shook  without  a  wind. 
Nay  Poll  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind  ! 
A  sylph  too  wam'd  me  of  the  threats  of  fate, 
In  mvstic  visions,  now  believed  too  late  I 
See  the  poor  renmants  of  these  slighted  hairs  I 
My  hands  shall  rend  what  even  thy  rapine  spares : 
These  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break. 
Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck  ; 
The  sister-loek  now  sits  uncouth,  alone. 
And  in  its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own  ; 
Uncnri'd  it  hangs,  the  £atal  shears  demands, 
And  tempts,  once  more,  thy  sacrilegious  hands. 
Oh  faadst  thou,  cruel !  been  content  to  seize 
Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these  ! 


CANTO  FIFTH. 

She  said  :  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears. 
But  Fate  and  Jove  had  stopped  the  Baron's  ears. 
In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails. 
For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fails  I 
Not  half  so  fix'd  the  Trojan  could  remain, 
I     WhOe  Anna  begg'd  and  Dido  raged  in  vain. 

Then  grave  Clarissa'  graceful  waved  her  fan  ; 
I    ^lenee  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began. 

&iy,  why  are  beauties  praised  and  honoured  most. 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast  f 
Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford, 
Why  angels  i!aU*d,  and  angel-like  adored  t 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved 
beaux, 

I  In  aUiHkn  to  AchllleB'  oatti  in  Homer,  IL  L 
*  These  two  lines  are  additional ;  and  assign  the  cause 
of  the  different  operation  on  the  passioBS  of  the  two  ladies. 
Tlie  poem  went  on  before  without  thatdistinotlon,  as  with- 
out any  machinery,  to  the  end  of  the  canto. 

>  A  new  duuacter  introduced  in  the  subsequent  editions, 
to  open  more  cleariy  the  moral  of  the  poem.  In  a  parody 
of  the  speech  of  Baipedon  to  Olaucus  in  Homer. 


Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  inmost  rows  I 
How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains. 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains  : 
That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  front-box  grace, 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  face  ! 
Oh  I  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  small-pox,  or  chased  old-age  away  ; ' 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares  pro- 
duce. 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use  1 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint. 
Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 
But  since,  alas  I  frail  beauty  must  decay, 
Curl'd  or  uncurl'd,  since  locks  will  turn  to  grey  ; 
Since  painted,  or  not  painted,  all  shaU  fiuie. 
And  she  who  scorns  a  man,  must  die  a  maid  ; 
What  then  remains  but  well  our  power  to  use. 
And  keep  good  humour  still  whate'er  we  lose  t 
And  trust  me,  dear !  good-humour  can  prevail. 
When  airs,  and  flights, and  screams,  and  scolding. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ;  [fafl. 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 

So  spoke  the  dame,  but  no  applause  ensued « ; ' 
Belinda  frown'd,  Thalestris  call'd  her  prude. 
To  arms,  to  arms !  the  fierce  virago  cries*, 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies. 
All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  the  attack  ; 
Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,  and  tough  whalebones  crack ; 
Heroes'  and  heroines^  shouts  confusedlv  rise, 
And  bass  and  treble  voices  strike  the  skies. 
No  common  weapons  in  their  hands  are  found. 
Like  gods  they  fight,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 

So  when  bold  Homer'  makes  the  gods  engage, 
And  heavenly  breasts  with  human  passions  rage  ; 
'Gainst  Pallas,  Mars  ;  Latona,  Hermes  arms  ; 
And  aU  Olympus  rings  with  loud  alarms  : 
Jove's  thunder  roars,  heaven  trembles  all  around, 
Blue  Neptune  storms,  the  bellowing  deeps  resound : 
Eaith  snakes  her  nodding  towers,  the  ground 

gives  way. 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  day  I 

Triumphant  Umbriel  on  a  sconce's  height^ 
Clapp'd  his  glad  wings,  and  sate  to  view  the  fight' : 
Propp'd  on  their  bodkin  spears,  the  sprites  survey 
The  growing  combat,  or  assist  the  fray. 

While  through  the  press  enraged  Thalestris  flies. 
And  scatters  deaUi  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  perish'd  in  the  throng. 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 
"  O  cruel  nymph  !  a  living  death  I  bear," 
Cried  Dapperwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair. 
A  mournful  glance  Sir  Fopling  upwards  cast, 
<<  Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing  *  I " — was  his  last. 
Thus  on  Mseander's  flowery  margin  lies 
The  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies*'. 

^  It  is  a  verse  frequently  repeated  in  Homer  after  any 
speech, 

**  So  spoke— and  all  the  heroes  applauded." 

*  From  hence  the  first  edition  goes  on  to  the  conclusion, 
except  a  very  few  short  insertions  added,  to  keep  the  ma- 
chinery in  view  to  the  end  of  the  poem. 

•  Homer,  ILxx. 

^  These  four  lines  added,  for  the  rsaaon  before  men- 
tioned. 

•  Minerva  in  like  manner,  during  the  battle  of  Ulysses 
with  the  suitors  in  the  Odyss.,  perches  on  a  beam  of  the 
ntof  to  behold  it. 

*  The  words  ofaaong  in  the  opera  of  Camilla. 

>*     **  Bio  ubi  fata  vocant,  udis  abjectus  in  herbie, 

▲d  vada  Mseandri  conolnit  albns  olor.'*--Ov.  Bp. 
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When  bold  Sir  Plume   had  drawn  Clarissa 
dowDy 
Chloe  Btepp'd  in,  and  kill'd  him  with  a  frown  ; 
She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain. 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  reviTed  again. 

Now  Jove^  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 
Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair ; 
The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side ; 
At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

See !  fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  flies, 
With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes  : 
Nor  fear'd  the  chief  the  unequal  fight  to  try, 
Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 
But  this  bold  lord  with  manly  strength  endued. 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued  : 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff'  the  wily  virgin  threw ; 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just 3, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust 
Sudden  with  starting  tears  each  eye  overflows, 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose. 

Now  meet  thy  fate !  incensed  Belinda  cried, 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side. 
TThe  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck\ 
Her  great-great-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck. 
In  thi*eo  seal-rings  ;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vast  bucUe  for  his  widow's  gown  : 
Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew, 
The  bolls  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  hairs. 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 

Boast  not  my  fall  (he  cried\  insulting  foe  ! 
Thou  by  some  other  shalt  be  laid  as  low. 
Nor  think,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind  ; 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind  ! 
Rather  than  so,  ah  let  me  still  survive. 
And  bum  in  Cupid's  flames—but  bum  alive. 

Restore  the  Lock  !  she  cries  ;  and  all  around 
Restore  the  Lock  1  the  vaulted  roofo  rebound. 
Not  fierce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  strain 
Roar'd  for  the  handkerchief  that  caused  his  pain. 
But  see  how  oft  ambitious  aims  are  cross'd, 
And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost ! 
The  Lock,  obtain'd  with  guilt,  and  kept  with 

pam. 
In  every  place  is  sought,  but  sought  m  vam : 
With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  blest. 
So  Heaven  decrees !  with  Heaven  who  can  con- 
test! 

Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
Since  all  thii^  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there «. 
There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  ponderous  vases. 
And  beaux'  in  snuif-boxes  and  tweezeiHsases. 
There  broken  vows  and  death-bed  alms  are  found. 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  riband  bound. 
The  courtier's  promises,  and  sick  men's  prayers. 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs, 
Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea. 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

But  trust  the  muse — she  saw  it  upwud  rise. 
Though  mark'd  by  none  but  quick,  poetic  eyes : 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  heavens  with- 
drew. 
To  Proeuhia  alone  oonfesi'd  in  view) 


1  Yld.  Homer,  It  viii.  and  Ylrg.  ^n.  zil. 

•  These  two  lines  added,  for  the  above  reason. 

3  In  imitation  of  the  prognm  of  Agamemnon's  soeptre 
In  Homer,  IL IL 

*  Vide  Arioato.  oanto  xzxiv. 


A  sudden  star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 

And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair*. 

Not  Berenice's  Lochs  first  rose  so  bright. 

The  heavens  bespangling  with  dishevel'd  light. 

The  sylphs  behold  it  kii^ling  as  it  flies. 

And  ^eased  pursue  its  progressthrough  the  akies*. 

This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  Mall  sur- 
And  hail  with  miudc  its  propitious  ray  ;  [^ey. 

This  the  blest  lover  sfaail  for  Venus  take. 
And  send  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  Uke  ; 
Tliis  Partridge  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies. 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes ; 
And  hence  the  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fate  of  Louis,  and  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Then    cease,  bright   nymph  I    to-  mourn  thy 
raviah'd  biair. 
Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere ! 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast. 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  Lock  you  lost. 
For  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye. 
When,  after  millions  slaJn,  yourself  shall  die ; 
When  those  fair  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they  must. 
And  aU  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust. 
This  Look  the  muse  shall  consecrate  to  fiune. 
And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name. 


ELEGY 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  AN  UNPORTTTNATE  LADY. 

What  beckoning  ghost  along  the  moon-light  shade 

Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  t 

'Tia  she  ! — ^but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gored. 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  ! 

Oh  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly  '.  tell, 

Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  ! 

To  bear  too  tender  or  too  firm  a  heart, 

To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part  t 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky. 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die  ? 

Why  bade  ye  else,  ye  powers  1  her  soul  aspire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire  ! 
Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  blest  abodes  ; 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods  : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age. 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage  : 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  length  of  years 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres  ; 
Like  Eastern  kings  a  lazy  state  they  keep. 
And,  close  confined  to  their  own  palace,  sleep. 

From  these  perhaps  (ere  nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatch'd  her  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below  ; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good. 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood  I 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death  ; 
Cold  is  that  breast  which  warm'd  the  worid  before. 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 

*  *'  Flammtfermnque  trahena  spatioeo  limite  crinem 
Stella  micaf— Otid. 

•  These  two  lines  added,  ft>r  the  same  reason,  to  keep  in 
view  the  machinery  of  the  poem. 
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Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rules  the  ball. 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  DeUI  : 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits, 
And  frequent  hearses  shall  besiege  your  gates  ; 
I    There  passengers  shall  stand,  and  pointing  say, 
(While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way) 
Lo!    these  were  they,  whose   souls  the  Furies 

steel'd, 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away. 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pagmt  of  a  day  ! 
So  pariah  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  leam'd  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  woe. 

What  can  atone  (O  ever-injured  shade  i) 
I    Thy  £ate  nnpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  I 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  ihy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  mournful 

bier. 
By  foreign  hands  ihy  dying  eyes  were  dosed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adom'd. 
By  strangeis  honour'd,  and  by  strangers  moum'd  I 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weieds  appear. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  moom  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show  I 
What  though  no  weeping  loves  thv  ashes  grace, 
Nor  polish'd  marble  emulate  thv  face  f 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  hallow'd  dii^  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  1 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  drest, 
And  the  green  turf  Ue  lightly  on  thy  breast : 
There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow. 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow  ; 
While  angels  with  thdr  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground,  now  sacred  by  thy  retinues  made. 

So  peacefU  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  loved,  how  honour'd  once,  avails  thee  not. 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  &ee, 
'TIS  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  ! 

Poets  themselves  must  fall  like  those  they  sung, 
Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Even  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays. 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays  ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thv  form  shall  pait. 
And  the  last  pang  slmll  tear  thee  from  his  heart, 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er. 
The  muse  forgot,  and  thou  beloved  no  more  1 


PROLOGUE 

TO 

MR.  ADDISON'S  TRAQEDt-  OF  CATa 

To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart. 
To  make  mankind,  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold  : 
For  this  the  Tragic  Muse  first  trod  the  stage. 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  every  age  ; 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept. 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  yrept. 
Oor  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move 
The  liero's  glorj',  or  the  virgin's  love  ; 
In  pitying  love,  we  but  our  weakness  show, 
And  wild  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe. 


Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  generous  cause, 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws : 
He  bids  your  breasts  with  ancient  ardour  rise, 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  eyes. 
Virtue  confess'd  in  human  shape  he  draws, 
What  Plato  thought,  and  godlike  Cato  was : 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays. 
But  what  with  pleasure  Heaven  itself  surveys, 
A  brave  num  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state. 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws, 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause ! 
Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed ! 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed  1 
Even  when  proud  Coesar  'midst  triumphal  cars. 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars, 
Iniobly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 
Snow'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state ; 
As  her  dead  father's  reverend  ima^e  pass'd, 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercast ; 
The  triumph  ceased,  tears  gush'd  from  every  eye  | 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by ; 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  adored. 
And  honour'd  Ccesar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 

Britons,  attend  :  be  worth  like  this  approved. 
And  show,  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  moved. 
With  honest  scorn  the  first  famed  Cato  view'd 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  she  sub- 
dued ; 
Your  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  transUition,  and  Italian  song. 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves ;  assert  the  stage. 
Be  justly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage  : 
Such  plays  alone  should  win  a  British  ear, 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  hear. 


EPILOGUE 


MR.  ROWE*S  JANE  SHORE. 


Pbodiotoits  this  !  the  frail-one  of  our  pUy 
From  her  own  sex  should  mercy  find  to-dayl 
You  might  have  held  the  pretty  head  aside, 
Peep'd  in  your  fans,  been  serious,  thus,  and  cried. 
The  play  maypass — ^but  that  strange  creature,Shore, 
I  can't — ^ind€«d  now — I  so  hate  a  whore — 
Just  as  a  blockhead  rubs  his  thoughtless  skull. 
And  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  bom  a  fool ; 
So  from  a  sister  sinner  you  shall  hear, 
"  How  strangely  you  expose  yourself,  my  dear ! " 
But  let  me  me,  all  raillery  apart, 
Our  sex  are  still  forgiving  at  their  heart ; 
And,  did  not  wicked  custom  so  contrive. 
We'd  be  the  best,  good-natured  things  alive. 

There  are,  'tis  true,  who  tell  another  tale. 
That  virtuous  ladies  envy  while  they  rail ; 
Such  rage  without  betra^'S  the  fire  within  ; 
In  some  close  comer  of  the  soul,  they  sin  ; 
Still  hoarding  up,  most  scandalously  nice, 
Amidst  their  virtues  a  reserve  of  vice. 
The  godly  dame,  who  fleshly  failings  damns, 
ScoI&  with  her  maid,  or  with  her  chaplain  crams. 
Would  you  enjoy  soft  nights  and  solid  dinners ! 
'Faith,  gallants,  board  with  saints,  and  bed  with 
sinners. 

Well,  if  our  author  in  the  wife  offends, 
He  has  a  husband  that  will  make  amends : 
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He  drawB  him  gentle,  tender,  and  forgiving, 
And  sure  such  kind  good  creatures  nfay  be  living. 
In  days  of  old,  they  pardoned  breach  of  vows, 
Stern  Gate's  self  was  no  relentless  spouse  : 
Flu — Plutarch,  what's  his  name,  that  writes  his 

life! 
Tells  us,  that  Cato  dearly  loved  his  wife : 
Yet  if  a  friend,  a  night  or  so,  should  need  her. 
He'd  recommend  her  as  a  special  breeder. 
To  lend  a  wife,  few  here  would  scruple  make, 
But,  pray,  which  of  ^qvl  all  would  take  her  back ! 
Though  with  the  stoic  chief  our  stage  may  ring. 
The  stoic  husband  was  the  glorious  thing. 
The  man  had  courage,  was  a  sage,  'tis  true. 
And  loved  his  country, — but  wluit's  that  to  you  t 
Those  stranffe  examples  ne'er  were  made  to  fit  ye. 
But  the  kind  cuckold  might  instruct  the  city : 
There,  many  an  honest  man  may  copy  Cato, 
Who  ne'er  saw  naked  sword,  or  look'd  in  Plato. 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  disgrace, 
That  Edward's  Miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face  ; 
To  see  a  piece  of  failing  flesh  and  blood. 
In  all  the  rest  so  impudently  good  ; 
Faith,  let  the  modest  matrons  of  the  town 
Come  here  in  crowds,  and  stare  the  strumpet  down. 


SAPPHO  TO  PHAON. 
Translated  from  Ovi€t, 

Sat,  lovely  youth,  that  dost  my  heart  conmiand, 
Can  Phaon's  eyes  forget  his  Sappho's  hand  I 
Must  then  her  name  the  wretched  writer  prove, 
To  thy  remembrance  lost,  as  to  thy  love  I 
Ask  not  the  cause  that  I  new  numbers  dioose. 
The  lute  neglected,  and  the  Ivric  muse  ; 
Love  taught  my  tears  in  sadder  notes  to  flow, 
And  tuned  my  heart  to  elegies  of  woe. 
I  burn,  I  bum,  as  when  through  ripen'd  com 
By  driving  winds  the  spreading  flames  are  borne  ! 
Phax)n  to  ^Etna's  scorcning  fieuls  retires. 
While  I  consume  with  more  than  Etna's  fires  ! 
No  more  my  soul  a  charm  in  music  finds  ; 
Music  has  charms  alone  for  peaceful  minds. 
Soft  scenes  of  solitude  no  more  can  please, 
Love  enters  there,  and  I'm  my  own  disease. 
No  more  the  Lesbian  dames  my  passion  move. 
Once  the  dear  objects  of  my  guilty  love  ; 
All  other  loves  are  lost  in  on^  thine, 
Ah,  youth,  ungrateful  to  a  flame  like  mine  ! 
Whom  would  not  all  those  blooming  charms  sur- 
prise, 
Those  heavenly  looks,  and  dear  deluding  eyes  t 
The  harp  and  bow  would  you  like  PhoDbua  bear,  ' 
A  brighter  Phoebus  Phaon  might  appear  ; 
Would  you  with  ivy  wreathe  your  flowing  hair. 
Not  Bacchus'  self  with  Phaon  could  compare  : 
Yet  Phoebus  loved,  and  Bacchus  felt  the  flame. 
One  Daphne  warm'd,  and  one  the  Cretan  dame  ; 
Nymphs  that  in  verse  no  more  could  rival  me. 
Than  even  those  gods  contend  in  charms  with  tiiee. 
The  Muses  teach  me  all  their  softest  lays, 
And  the  wide  world  resounds  with  Sappho's  praise. 
Though  great  Alcseus  more  sublimely  sings. 
And  strikes  with  bolder  rage  the  sounding  strings. 
No  less  renown  attends  the  moving  lyre. 
Which  Venus  tunes,  and  all  her  loves  inspire  ; 
To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  denied. 
Is  well  by  wit's  more  lasting  flames  suppUed. 


Though  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  exteeds 

To  heaven  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends. 

Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 

Inspired  young  Perseus  with  a  generous  flame ; 

Turtles  and  doves  of  different  hues  unite. 

And  glossy  jet  is  pair'd  with  shining  white. 

If  to  no  chaims  thou  wilt  thy  heart  resign. 

But  such  as  merit,  such  as  equal  thine, 

B  v  nonej  alas  I  hy  none  thou  canst  be  moved, 

Pnaon  alone  by  Phaon  must  be  loved  I 

Yet  once  thy  Sappho  could  thy  cares  employ, 

Once  in  her  arms  you  centred  aU  your  joy  : 

No  time  the  dear  remembrance  can  remove. 

For  oh  1  how  vast  a  memory  has  love  ! 

My  music,  then,  you  could  for  ever  hear. 

And  all  my  woids  were  music  to  your  ear. 

You  stopp'd  with  kisses  my  enchanting  tongue. 

And  found  my  kisses  sweeter  than  my  song. 

In  all  I  pleased,  but  most  in  what  was  best ; 

And  the  last  joy  was  dearer  than  the  rest 

Then  with  each  word,  each  glance,  eachmotioafired. 

You  still  enjoy'd,  and  yet  you  still  desured. 

Till  all  dissolving  in  the  trance  we  lay. 

And  in  tumultuous  raptures  died  away. 

The  fair  Sicilians  now  thy  soul  inflame  ; 

Why  was  I  bom,  ye  gods,  a  Lesbian  dame  t 

But  ah  !  beware,  Sicuian  nvmphs  I  nor  boast 

That  wandering  heart  yrhieh.  I  so  lately  lost ; 

Nor  be  with  all  those  tempting  words  abused. 

Those  tempting  words  were  aU  to  Sappho  used. 

And  you  that  rale  Sicilia's  happy  pluna, 

Have  pity,  Venus,  on  your  p6et's  pains  I 

Shall  fortune  still  in  one  sad  tenor  run. 

And  still  increase  the  woes  so  soon  begun  t 

Inured  to  soirow  from  my  tender  years. 

My  parent's  ashes  drank  my  early  tears ; 

My  brother  next,  neglecting  wealth  and  fame. 

Ignobly  bum'd  in  a  destructive  flame  : 

An  in&nt  daughter  late  my  griefis  increased. 

And  all  a  mother's  cares  distract  my  breast 

Alas  !  what  more  could  &te  itself  impose. 

But  thee,  the  last  and  greatest  of  my  woes  I 

No  more  my  robes  in  waving  purple  flow, 

Nor  on  my  hand  the  sparkling  diamonds  glow ; 

No  more  my  locks  in  ringlets  curl'd  diffuse 

The  qpetly  sweetness  of  Arabian  dews. 

Nor  braids  of  gold  the  varied  tresses  bind. 

That  fly  disor&r'd  with  the  wanton  wind : 

For  whom  should  Sappho  use  such  arts  as  these ! 

He's  gone,  whom  only  die  desired  to  please  ! 

Cupid's  light  darts  my  tender  bosom  move. 

Still  is  there  cause  for  Sappho  stall. to  love : 

So  from  my  birth  the  Sisters  fix'd  my  doom. 

And  gave  to  Venus  all  my  life  to  come  ; 

Or,  while  my  muse  in  melting  notes  complains. 

My  yielding  heart  keeps  measure  to  my  strains. 

By  charms  like  thine  which  all  my  soul  have  won. 

Who  might  not — ah  !  who  would  not  be  undone  I 

For  those  Aurora  Cephalus  might  scorn. 

And  with  fresh  blushes  paint  the  conscious  mom. 

For  those  might  Cynthia  lengthen  Phaon's  sleep. 

And  bid  Endymion  nightly  tend  his  sheep. 

Venus  for  those  had  rapt  thee  to  the  skies. 

But  Mars  on  thee  might  look  with  Venus'  eyea. 

O  scarce  a  youth,  yet  scarce  a  tender  boy  1 

O  useful  time  for  lovers  to  employ  I  j 

Pride  of  thy  age,  and  glory  of  thy  race,  ' 

Come  to  these  arms,  and  melt  in  this  embrace  1       ! 

The  vows  you  never  will  return,  receive  ;  \ 

And  take  at  least  the  love  you  will  not  give.  I 
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See»  while  I  write,  my  words  are  loet  in  tears ! 
Tlie  less  my  sense,  the  more  my  love  appears^ 
Sure  *twas  not  much  to  hid  one  land  adieu, 
(At  least  to  fei^  was  never  hard  to  yon) 
;  Farewell,  my  Leahian  love,  yon  might  have  said  ; 
;  Or  coldly  thiis.  Farewell,  O  Lesbian  maid  1 

No  tear  did  you,  no  parting  kiss  receive, 
'    Nor  knew  1  then  how  much  I  was  to  grieve. 
I    No  iovss^'gift  your  Sappho  could  confer, 
I    And  wrongs  and  woes  were  all  you  left  with  her. 
'    No  charge  I  gave  you,  and  no  charge  could  give. 
But  this.  Be  raindftil  of  our  loves,  and  live. 
Now  by  the  nine,  those  powers  adored  by  me, 
And  Love,  the  god  that  ever  waits  on  thee, 
When  first  I  heard  (from  whom  I  hardly  knew) 
That  yoo  were  fled,  and  all  my  joys  with  you, 
I    Like  some  sad  statue,  speechless,  pale  I  stood, 
!    Grief  chiU'd  my  breast,  and  stopped  my  freezing 
blood ; 
No  sigh  to  rise,  no  tear  had  power  to  flow, 
Fix'd  in  a  stupid  lethargy  of  woe  : 
But  when  its  way  the  impetuous  passion  found, 
I  rend  my  tresses,  and  my  breast  I  wound  ; 
I  rave,  then  weep  ;  I  curse,  and  then  complain  ; 
Now  swell  to  rage,  now  melt  in  tears  again. 
,  Not  fiercer  pangs  distract  the  mournful  dame. 

Whose  first-bom  infant  feeds  the  funeral  flame. 
l'  My  seomful  brother  with  a  smile  appears. 

Insults  my  woes,  and  triumphs  in  my  tears : 
t    His  hated  image  ever  haunts  my  eyes, 
j    And  why  tiiis  grief!  thy  daughter  lives,  he  cries. 

Stung  with  ray  love,  and  furious  with  despair, 
I    All  torn  my  garments,  and  my  bosom  bare. 

My  woes,  thy  crimes,  I  to  the  world  proclaim  ; 
I   Such  incoBBistent  things  are  love  and  shame  ! 
Tis  thou  art  all  my  care  and  my  delight. 
My  daUy  longing,  and  my  dream  by  night : 
oil  night  more  pleasing  than  the  brightest  day, 
When  fancy  gives  what  absence  takes  away. 
And,  dress'd  m  all  its  visionary  charms. 
Restores  my  &tr  deserter  to  ray  arms  ! 
Then  round  your  neck  in  wanton  wreath  I  twine. 
Then  you,  methinks,  as  fondly  circle  mine  ; 
'   A  thooaand  tender  words  I  hear  and  speak  ; 

A  thonaaad  melting  kisses  give,  and  take  : 
'    Then  fiercer  joys,  I  blush  to  mention  these, 
j    Yet,  while  I  blush,  confess  how  much  they  please. 
I    But  when,  with  day,  the  sweet  delusions  fly. 

And  all  tMngs  wake  to  life  and  joy,  but  I, 
,   As  if  once  more  forsaken,  I  complain, 

And  close  my  eyes  to  dream  of  you  again  : 
'  Then  frantic  rise,  and  like  some  fury  rove 
Throudi  lonely  plains,  and  through  the  silent  grove ; 
As  if  &e  silent  grove,  and  lonely  plains, 
Thai  knew  my  pleasures,  could  relieve  my  pains. 
I  view  the  grotto,  once  the  scene  of  love, 
The  rocks  around,  the  hanging  roofs  above, 
I  That  cl»rm*d  me  more,  with  native  moss  e'er- 
grown, 
Than  Phrygian  marble,  or  the  Parian  stone. 
I  find  the  Mades  that  veil'd  our  joys  before  ; 
But,  Phaon  gone,  those  shades  delight  no  more. 
•    Here  the  press'd  herbs  with  bending  tops  betray 
l'  Where  oft  entwined  in  amorous  folds  we  lay  ; 
'    I  kisB  that  earth  which  once  was  press'd  by  you, 
'  And  all  with  tears  the  withering  herbs  bedew. 
For  ihee  the  fading  trees  appear  to  mourn. 
And  birds  defer  their  songs  till  thy  return  : 
Night  shades  the  groves,  and  all  in  silence  lie, 
i   All  hut  the  mour^ul  Philomel  and  I  : 


With  mournful  Philomel  1  join  my  strain, 
Of  Tereus  she,  of  Pluion  I  complain. 

A  spring  thei-e  is,  whose  silver  waters  show, 
Clear  as  a  glass,  the  shining  sands  below  : 
A  flowery  lotos  8pi*eads  its  anns  above. 
Shades  all  tlie  banks,  and  seems  itself  a  grove  ; 
Eternal  greens  the  mossy  nmi*gin  grace, 
Wateh'd  by  the  pylvaii  goniuH  of  the  i»laco  : 
Here  as  I  lay,  and  swell'd  with  teal's  the  flood, 
Before  my  sight  a  watei-j'  virjjin  stood  : 
She  stood  and  cried,  "  O  you  that  love  in  vain  ! 
Fly  hence^  and  seek  the  far  Leucadian  main  ; 
There  stands  a  rock,  from  whose  impending  steop 
Apollo's  fane  surveys  the  rolling  dooii ; 
There  injured  lovers,  leaping  from  above. 
Their  flames  extinguish,  and  forget  to  love. 
Deucalion  once  with  hopeless  fui-j*  biirnM, 
In  vain  he  loved,  relentless  Pyn-ha  scom'd  : 
But  when  from  hence  he  plunged  into  the  main, 
Deucalion  scorn'd,  and  PvTrha  loved  in  vain. 
Haste,  Sappho,  haste  I  from  high  Leucadia  throw 
Thy  wretched  weight,  nor  dread  the  deeps  below  !*' 
She  spoke,  and  vanish'd  with  the  voice — I  rise, 
And  silent  tears  fall  trickluig  from  my  eyes. 
I  go,  ye  njinphs  I  tliose  rocks  and  seas  to  prove  ; 
How  much  1  fear,  but  ah,  how  much  I  love  ! 
I  go,  ye  n^Tiiphs,  where  furious  love  inspires  ; 
Let  female  fears  submit  to  female  flres. 
To  rocks  and  seas  I  fly  from  Phaon's  hate, 
And  hope  from  seas  and  rocks  a  milder  fate. 
Ye  gentle  gales,  beneath  my  body  blow, 
And  softly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below  ! 
And  thou,  kind  Love,  my  sinking  limbs  sustain. 
Spread  tliy  soft  wings,  and  waft  me  o'er  the  main. 
Nor  let  a  lover's  death  the  guiltless  flood  profane  ! 
On  Phuebus'  shrine  my  harp  I'll  then  bestow. 
And  this  inscription  shall  be  placed  below, 
<*  Here  she  who  sung,  to  him  that  did  iuMpire, 
Sappho  to  PhoBbus  consecrates  her  hxe  ; 
What  suits  with  Sappho,  Phoebus,  suits  witli  thee  ; 
The  gilt,  the  giver,  and  the  god  agree." 

But  why,  alas !  relentless  youth,  ah  why 
To  distant  seas  must  tender  Sappho  fly  ? 
Thy  charms  than  those  may  far  more  powerful  be, 
And  Phoebus'  self  is  less  a  god  to  me. 
Ah  I  canst  thou  doom  me  to  the  rocks  and  sea, 
O  far  more  faithless  and  more  hard  than  they  1 
Ah  I  canst  thou  rather  see  this  tender  breast 
Dash'd  on  these  rocks  than  to  tliy  bosom  press'd  ? 
This  breast  which  once,  in  vain  !  you  liked  so  well ; 
Where  the  loves  play'd,  and  where  the  muses  dwell. 
Alas  !  the  muses  now  no  more  inspire. 
Untuned  my  lute,  and  silent  is  my  lyi*e. 
My  languid  numbers  have  forgot  to  flow. 
And  fancy  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  woe. 
Ye  Lesbian  virgins,  and  ye  Lesbian  dames. 
Themes  of  my  verse,  and  objects  of  my  flames, 
No  more  your  groves  with  my  glad  songs  shall  ring, 
No  mot'e  these  hands  shall  touch  the  trembling 

string : 
My  Phaon's  fled,  and  I  those  arts  resign 
(Wretch  that  I  am,  to  call  that  Phaon  mine  1) 
Return,  fair  youth,  return,  and  bring  along 
Joy  to  my  soul,  and  vigour  to  my  song  : 
Absent  from  thee,  the  poet's  flame  expires  ; 
But  ah  !  how  fleroely  bum  the  lover's  fires  ! 
Gods  I  can  no  prayers,  no  sighs,  no  numbers  move 
One  savage  heart,  or  teach  it  how  to  love  t 
The  winds  my  prayers,  my  sighs,  my  numbers  bear, 
The  flying  winds  have  lost  them  all  in  air  1    • 
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Or  when,  alas  !  shall  more  auspicious  gales 
To  these  fond  eyes  restore  thy  welcome  sails  ! 
If  you  return — ah  why  these  long  delays  i 
Poor  Sappho  dies  while  careless  Phaon  stays. 
O'  launch  the  bark,  nor  fear  tlie  watery  plain  ; 
Venus  for  thee  shall  smooth  her  native  main. 
O  launch  thy  bark,  secure  of  prosperous  gales  ; 
Cupid  for  thee  shall  spread  the  swelling  sails. 
If  you  will  fly — (yet  dii !  what  cause  can  be, 
Too  cruel  youth,  that  you  should  fly  from  me  !) 
If  not  from  Phaon  I  must  hope  for  ease, 
Ah  let  me  seek  it  from  the  raging  seas  : 
To  raging  seas  unpitied  Til  remove, 
And  either  cease  to  live  or  cease  to  love  1 


ELOISA  TO  ABELARD. 

ARGUMENT. 
ABBLARDsnd  Elolaa  flouritihed  in  the  twelfth  oentory; 
they  were  two  of  the  most  distinguiahed  persona  of  their 
age  in  learning  and  heauty,  but  for  nothing  more  famona 
than  for  thoir  unfortunate  passion.  After  a  long  course  of 
calamities,  they  retired  each  to  a  several  convent,  and  con- 
secrated the  remainder  of  their  days  to  religion.  It  was 
many  years  after  this  separation,  that  a  letter  of  Abelord's 
to  a  friend,  which  contained  the  history  of  his  misfortune, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Kloisa.  This  awakening  all  her  ten- 
derness, occasioned  those  celebrated  letters  (out  of  which 
the  following  is  partly  extracted)  which  give  so  lively  a 
picture  of  the  atruggles  of  grace  and  nature,  virtue  and 
passion* 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly-pensive  Contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-musing  Melancholy  reigns ; 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestaPs  veins  f 
Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat  I 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long-forgotten  heat  f 
Yet,  yet  I  love  I — From  AbeUrd  it  came. 
And  Eloisa  vet  must  kiss  the  name. 

Dear  fatal  name  1  rest  ever  unreveal'd. 
Nor  pass  these  Ups  in  holy  silence  sealed : 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise, 
Where  mix'd  with  God's,  his  loved  idea  lies : 

0  write  it  not,  my  hand — ^tiie  name  i4>pearB 
Already  written — ^wash  it  out,  my  tears ! 

In  vain  lost  Eloisa  weeps  and  prays, 

Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obeys. 

Relentless  walls  1  whose  daricsome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains : 
Ye  rugged  rocks,  which  holv  knees  have  worn  ; 
Ye  p^ts  and  caverns  shagg'^d  with  horrid  thorn  I 
Shnnes  I  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  viigins  keep, 
And  pitvin^  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep  I 
Tho'  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 

1  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 

All  is  not  Heaven's  while  Abebud  has  part, 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart ; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fitfts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain, 
Nor  tears  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 
Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose. 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 

0  name  for  ever  sad  I  for  ever  dear  ! 

Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  nsher'd  with  a  tear. 

1  tremble  too,  whene'er  my  own  I  find, 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind. 
Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow. 
Led  through  a  sad  variety  of  woe : 


Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  my  bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom  I 
There  stem  Religion  quench'd  the  unwilling  flame. 
There  died  the  l^t  of  passions,  Love  and  Fame. 

Yet  write,  oh  !  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thme. 
Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  power  away ; 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they  t 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare. 
Love  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  prayer ; 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue  ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Then  share  thy  pain,  allow  that  sad  relief ; 
Ah,  more  than  share  it !  give  me  all  thy  grief. 
Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid  ; 
They  live,they  speak,they  breathe  what  love  inafiires, 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faitliful  to  its  fires, 
Tlie  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart. 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 

Thou  know'st  how  guiltless  first  I  met  thy  flame, 
When  Love  approach'd  me  under  friendship'sname ; 
My  fancy  fomi'd  thee  of  angelic  kind. 
Some  emanation  of  the  all-beauteous  Mind. 
Those  smiling  eyes,  attempering  every  ray. 
Shone  sweetly  lambent  with  celestial  day. 
Guiltless  I  gazed.  Heaven  Usten'd  while  yon  song ; 
And  truths  divine  came  mended  from  that  tongue. 
From  lips  like  those  what  precept  fail'd  to  move  I 
Too  soon  they  taught  me  'twas  no  sin  to  love : 
Back  through  the  patlis  of  pleasing  sense  I  ran. 
Nor  wiah'd  an  angel  whom  I  loved  a  man. 
Dim  and  remote  the  joys  of  saints  I  see  ; 
Nor  envy  them  that  heaven  I  lose  for  thee. 

How  oft,  when  press'd  to  marriage,  have  I  said, 
Curse  on  all  laws  but  those  which  love  has  made ! 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties  *, 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  fliea. 
Let  wealth,  let  honour,  wait  the  wedded  dame, 
August  her  deed,  and  sacred  be  her  fame  ; 
Before  true  passion  all  those  views  remove  ; 
Fame,  wealth,  and  honour  I  what  are  you  to  liore ! 
The  jealous  god,  when  we  profane  his  fires. 
Those  restless  passions  in  revenge  inspires. 
And  bids  them  make  mistaken  mortals  groan. 
Who  seek  in  love  for  aught  but  love  alone. 
Should  at  my  feet  the  world's  great  master  fall. 
Himself,  his  throne,  his  world,  I'd  scorn  'em  all ; 
Nor  Coesar's  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 
No,  make  me  mistress  to  the  man  I  love ; 
If  there  be  yet  another  name  more  fr«e, 
More  fond  than  mistress,  make  me  that  to  thee  ! 
Oh  I  happy  state  I  when  souls  each  other  draw. 
When  love  is  liberty,  and  nature,  law  : 
All  then  is  full,  possessing  and  possest, 
No  craving  void  left  aching  in  Uie  breast : 
E  v'n  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part. 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  ike  heart. 
This  sure  is  bliss  (if  bliss  on  earth  there  be). 
And  once  the  lot  of  Abehmi  and  me. 

Alas,  how  changed  !  what  sudden  horrors  rise ! 
A  naked  lover  bound  and  bleeding  lies ! 
Where,  where  was  Eloise  !  her  voice,  her  hand, 
Her  poniard  had  opposed  the  dire  command. 


^  **  Love  will  not  be  confn'd  by  Maisterie ; 

When  Maisterie  oomes,  the  Lord  of  Love  ana 
Flutters  hia  wings,  and  forthwith  is  be  gone.' 
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Barbarian,  stay  I  that  bloody  stroke  restrain  ; 
The  crime  was  common,  conunon  be  the  pain. 
I  can  no  more,  by  shame,  by  rage  suppressed — 
Let  tears  and  burning  blushes  speak  the  rest. 
Canst  thou  forget  mat  sad,  that  solemn  day. 
When  Yictims  at  yon  altar's  foot  we  lay  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  what  tears  that  moment  fell. 
When,  warm  in  youth,  I  bade  the  world  farewell! 
As  with  cold  lips  I  kiaa'd  the  sacred  veil. 
The  shrines  all  trembled,  and  Uie  lamps  grew  pale : 
I   Heaven  scarce  believed  the  conquest  it  survey'd. 
And  saints  with  wonder  heard  the  tows  I  made. 
Yet  then,  to  those  dread  altars  as  I  drew, 
Not  on  the  cross  my  eyes  were  fix*d,  but  you : 
Not  grace,  or  zeal,  love  only  was  my  call. 
And  if  I  lose  thy  love,  I  lose  my  all. 
Come  I  with  thy  looks,  thy  words,  relieve  my  woe, 
Those  still  at  least  are  left  thee  to  bestow. 
Still  on  that  breast  enamoured  let  me  lie, 
Still  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye. 
Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  press'd  ; 
Give  all  thou  canst — ^and  let  me  dream  the  rest. 
Ah  no  I  instruct  me  other  joys  to  prize. 
With  other  beauties  charm  mv  partial  eyes, 
Full  in  my  view  set  all  the  bnght  abode. 
And  make  my  soul  quit  Abelard  for  God. 

Ah  ibujk  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy  care. 
Plants  of  thy  hand,  and  children  of  thy  prayer ; 
From  the  fidse  world  in  early  youth  they  fled. 
By  thee  to  mountains,  wilds,  and  deserts  led. 
You  raised  these  hallow'd  walls » ;  the  desert  smiled. 
And  Paradise  was  open'd  in  the  Wild. 
No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  fiither's  stores 
Our  shnnes  irradiate,  or  embhize  the  floors  ; 
No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  given. 
Here  bribed  the  rage  of  Ul-requited  Heaven : 
But  aneh  plain  rools  as  piety  could  raise, 
And  only  vocal  with  the  MiUier's  praise. 
In  these  kne  walls  (their  days*  eternal  bound) 
Thesemoss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crown'd, 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night, 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light ; 
Thy  eyes  dillbsed  a  reconciling  rav. 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten'd  all  the  day. 
But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears, 
Tis  all  blank  sadness,  or  continual  tears. 
See  how  the  force  of  others' prayers  I  try, 
(O  pious  fraud  of  amorous  chanty ! ) 
^ut  why  should  I  on  others'  prayers  depend  f 
Come  thou,  my  father,  brother,  husband,  friend  ! 
Ah  let  thy  handmaid,  sister,  daughter,  move, 
And  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thv  love  ! 
The  darksome  pmes  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined 
Wave  hieh,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind, 
The  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hills. 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tmklmg  rills. 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
The  lakes  uat  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze  ; 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 
But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, ' 
Long-floonding  aisles,  and  intermingled  graves. 
Black  Helan<moly  sits,  and  round  her  tl^wa 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  ropose  : 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green. 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  honor  on  the  woods. 
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Yet  here  for  ever,  ever  must  I  stay  ; 
Sad  proof  how  well  a  lover  can  obey  I 
Death,  only  death,  can  break  the  lasting  chain  ; 
And  here,  even  then,  shall  my  cold  dust  remain  ; 
Here  all  its  frailties,  all  its  flames  resign. 
And  wait  till  'tis  no  sin  to  mix  with  thme. 

Ah  wretch  I  believed  the  spouse  of  God  in  vain, 
Confess'd  within  the  slave  of  love  and  man. 
Assist  me,  Heaven !  but  whence  arose  that  prayer  1 
Sprung  it  from  piety,  or  from  despair  ! 
Even  here,  where  frozen  chastity  retires. 
Love  flnds  an  altar  for  forbidden  fires. 
I  ought  to  grieve,  but  cannot  what  I  ought ; 
I  mourn  the  lover,  not  lament  the  fault ; 
I  view  my  crime,  but  kindle  at  the  view. 
Repent  old  pleasures,  and  solicit  new  ; 
Now  tum'd  to  Heaven,  I  weep  my  past  offence. 
Now  think  of  thee,  and  curse  my  innocence. 
Of  all  affliction  taught  a  lover  yet, 
'Tis  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget  I 
How  shall  I  lose  the  sin,  yet  keep  Uie  sense  t 
And  love  the  offender,  yet  detest  the  offence  I 
How  the  dear  object  from  the  crime  remove,. 
Or  how  distinguish  penitence  from  love  f 
Unequal  task  !  a  passion  to  resign, 
For  hearts  so  touched,  so  pierced,  so  lost  as  mine. 
Ere  such  a  soul  regains  its  peaceful  state, 
How  often  must  it  love,  how  often  hate  1 
How  often  hope,  despair,  resent,  regret. 
Conceal,  disdain, — do  all  things  but  forget  I 
But  let  Heaven  seize  it,  all  at  once  'tis  fired  ; 
Not  touched,  but  rapt ;  not  waken'd,  but  inspired  ! 
Oh  come  !  oh  teach  me  nature  to  subdue. 
Renounce  my  love,  my  life,  myself— and  you* 
Fill  my  fond  heart  with  God  iJone,  for  he 
Alone  can  rival,  can  succeed  to  thee. 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot  f 
The  world  forp;etting,  by  the  worid  foi^got : 
Eternal  sunshme  of  the  spotless  mind  1 
Each  prayer  accepted  and  each  wish  resign'd ; 
Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep ; 
<<  Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep  ;" 
Desires  composed,  affections  ever  even  ; 
Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heaven. 
Grace  shmes  around  her  with  serenest  beams, 
And  whispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 
For  her  the  u^ading  rose  of  f^en  olooms. 
And  wings  of  seraplu  shed  divine  perfumes  ; 
For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring. 
For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing, 
To  sounds  of  heavenly  harps  she  dies  away. 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day. 

Far  other  dreams  my  erring  soul  employ, 
Far  other  raptures,  of  unholy  joy  : 
When  at  the  close  of  each  sad,  sorrowing  day, 
Fancy  restores  what  vengeance  snatch'd  away, 
Then  consdenoe  sleeps,  and  leaving  nature  free. 
All  my  loose  soul  unbounded  springs  to  thee. 
Oh  curst,  dear  horrors  of  all-conscious  night  I 
How  glowing  guilt  exalts  the  keen  delight  I 
Prov^dng  demons  all  restraint  remove. 
And  stir  within  me  every  source  of  love. 
I  hear  thee,  view  thee,  gaze  o'er  all  thy  charms, 
And  round  thy  phantom  glue  my  cUisping  arm 
I  wake  : — no  more  I  hear,  no  more  I  view. 
The  phantom  flies  me,  as  unkind  as  you, 
I  call  aloud  ;  it  hears  not  what  I  say : 
I  stretch  my  empty  arms ;  it  glides  away. 
To  dream  once  more  I  close  my  willing  eyes  ; 
Ye  soft  illusions,  dear  deceits^  arise  ; 
D  9 
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Alas,  no  more  !  methinks  we  wandering  go 
Tlirough  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's  woe, 
Where,  round  some  mouldering  tower,  pale  ivy 

creeps, 
And  low-brow'd  rocks  hang  nodding  o*er  the  deeps. 
Sudden  you  mount,  you  beckon  from  the  skies  ; 
Clouds  interpose,  waves  roar,  and  winds  arise. 
I  shriek,  start  up,  the  same  sad  prospect  find. 
And  wake  to  all  the  griefs  I  left  behind. 

For  thee  the  fates,  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain  ; 
Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  iix'd  repose  ; 
No  poise  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows. 
Still  as  the  sea,  ere  winds  were  taught  to  blow^ 
Or  moving  spirit  bade  the  waters  flow  ; 
Soft  as  the  slumbers  of  a  saint  forgiven. 
And  mild  as  opening  gleams  of  promised  heaven. 

Come,  Abelard  !  for  what  Imst  thou  to  dread  ! 
The  torch  of  Venus  bums  not  for  the  dead. 
Nature  stands  checked  ;  Religion  disapproves  ; 
Even  thou  art  cold — ^yet  EloTsa  loves. 
Ah  hopeless,  lasting  flames  ;  like  those  that  bum 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  the  unfmitful  urn. 

What  scenes  appear  where'er  I  turn  my  view  ! 
The  dear  ideas,  where  I  fly,  pursue. 
Rise  in  the  grove,  before  the  altar  rise. 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee. 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me, 
Thy  voice  1  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear^ 
With  every  bead  1  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll. 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul. 
One  -thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight. 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight : 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drown 'd, 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round. 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie. 
Kind,  virtuous  drops  just  gathering  in  my  eye, 
While  praying,  trembling,  in  the  dust  I  roll. 
And  daift'ning  grace  is  opening  on  my  soul : 
Como,  if  thou  darest,  all  charming  as  thou  art ! 
Oppose  thyself  to  Heaven  ;  dispute  my  heart : 
Come,  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes 
Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies  ; 
Take  back  that  grace,  diose  sorrows,  and  those 

tears; 
Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  prayers  ; 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode  ; 
Assbt  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my  God  ! 
No,  fly  me,  fly  me,  far  as  Pole  from  Pole  ; 
Rise  Alps  between  us  1  and  whole  oceans  roll  I 
Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me, 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee. 
Thy  oaths  I  quit,  uiy  memorv  resign  ; 
Forget,  renounce  me,  hate  wnate'er  was  mine. 
Fair  eyes,  and  tempting  looks,  (which  yet  I  view  I) 
Long  loved,  adored  ideas,  all  adieu  I 
Oh  grace  serene  !  oh  virtue  heavenly  fair  I 
Divme-  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care  ! 
Fresh-blooming  hope,  gay  ^ughter  of  the  sky  ! 
And  faith,  our  early  immortality  I 
Enter,  each  mild,  each  amioable  guest ; 
Receive,  and  wrap  me,  in  eternal  rest  t 

See  in  her  cell  sad  EloYsa  spread. 
Propped  en  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 
In  each  low  wind  methinkcr  a  spirit  calls, 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  w  I  watch'd  the  dying  lamps  around. 
From  yonder  shrine  I  heard  a  hollow  sound. 


<<  Come,  sister,  come  !  (it  said,  oi^  seem'd  to  say) 

Thy  place  is  here,  sad  sister,  come  away  ; 

Once  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  and  prayM, 

Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid  : 

But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep  ; 

Here  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep. 

Even  superstition  loses  every  fear : 

For  God,  not  man,  absolves  our  frailties  here." 

I  come,  I  come  !  prepare  your  roseate  bowers. 

Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowers. 

Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go. 

Where  flames  refined  in  breasts  seraphic  glow  : 

Thou,  Abelard  I  the  last  sad  office  pay, 

And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day : 

See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eyeballs  roll. 

Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flving  soul ! 

Ah  no — in  sacred  vestments  may'st  thou  stand. 

The  hallow'd  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand. 

Present  the  cross  before  my  lifted  eye, 

Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me,  to  die. 

Ah  then,  thy  once-loved  Eloisa  see  I 

It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me. 

See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  fly ! 

See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye  ! 

Till  every  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o'er  ; 

And  even  my  AbeUrd  be  loved  no  more. 

O  Death  all-eloquent !  you  only  prove 

What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love. 

Then  too,  when  fate  shall  thy  fair  frame  de- 
stroy, 
(That  cause  of  all  my  guilt,  and  all  my  joy) 
In  trance  ecstatic  may  thy  pangs  be  drown'd, 
Bright   clouds  descend,  and  angels   watch  thee 

round. 
From  opening  skies  may  streaming  glories  shine. 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine. 

May  one  kind  grave  ^  unite  each  hapless  name. 
And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame  I 
Then,  ages  hence,  when  all  my  woes  are  o'er, 
When  this  rebellious  heart  sliall  beat  no  more  ; 
If  ever  chance  two  wandering  lovers  brings 
To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  springs. 
O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  their  heads ; 
And  drink  the  falling  tears  each  other  sheds ; 
Then  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  moved, 
**  Oh  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  loved !" 
From  the  full  choir  when  loud  hosannas  rise. 
And  swell  the  pomp  of  dreadful  sacrifice, 
Amid  that  scene  if  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relics  lie. 
Devotion's  self  shall  steal  a  thought  from  heaven. 
One  human  tear  shall  drop,  and  be  foi^iven. 
And  sure  if  fate  some  future  bard  shall  join 
In  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine, 
Condemn'd  whole  years  in  absence  to  deplore. 
And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more  ; 
Such  if  there  be,  who  loves  so  long,  so  well ; 
Let  him  our  sad,  our  tender  story  tell ; 
The  welUsung  woes  will  soothe  my  pensive  ghost ; 
He  best  can  paint  'em  who  shall  feel  'em  most. 

1  Abelard  and  EIoImi  woe  Interred  In  the  nme^niTe.  or 
in  monuments  m!Uoii>inf  •  ^  the  monastei^  of  the  Para- 
clete :  he  died  In  the  year  1142,  she  In  1161 
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TRANSLATIONS  AND  IMITATIONS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Tbs  foUowlDg  TranslationB  were  selected  from  many 
ottaera  dme  by  the  Author  in  his  youth ;  for  the  most  part 
indeed  but  a  aort  of  Exercitti^  while  he  was  improving 
hinuelf  in  th«  languages,  and  carried  by  hia  early  bent  to 
Poetrp  to  perform  them  rather  in  Terae  than  proee.  Mr. 
Drydeo'a  FabUs  came  oat  by  that  time,  which  occaaioncd 
the  TrandationB  from  Chaucer.  They  were  first  separately 
printed  in  MiaoeUaniee  by  J.  Tonaon  and  B.  Lintot, 
and  afterwards  collected  in  the  quarto  edition  of  1717* 
The  Jmitaiions  of  Engiigh  Authors,  which  are  added  at 
the  end,  were  done  as  early,  some  of  them  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old ;  but  having  also  got  into  3Iiscellanies, 
we  hav^  put  them  here  together  to  complete  this  Juvenile 


THE    TEMPLE    OF    FAME. 

wtMirsMK  m  TKB  ia*a  hbcgu. 


Trb  hint  of  the  following  piece  was  taken  from  Chancer's 
House  i^fame.  The  design  is  in  a  manner  entirely  altered, 
the  liescriptiona  and  moat  of  the  particular  thoughto  my 
own :.  yet  I  could  not  suffer  it  to  be  printed  wiUiout  this 
acknowledgment.  The  reader  who  would  compare  this 
with  Chaucer,  may  begin  with  his  third  Book  of  Vamt, 
there  being  nothing  in  the  two  first  books  that  answers  to 
their  title :  wherever  any  hint  is  taken  from  him,  the  pas- 
aoge  itaelf  is  aet  down  in  the  marginal  notea. 


In  tluit  soft  seasoD  *,  when  deecending  show'rs 
Call  forth  the  greens,  and  wake  the  rising  flow*rs  ; 
When  opening  buds  salute  the  welcome  day. 
And  eafth  relenting  feels  the  genial  ray  ; 
As  balmy  sleep  had  charmed  my  cares  to  rest, 
And  love  itaelf  was  banish*d  from  my  breast, 
(What  time  the  mom  mysterious  visions  brings, 
While  purer  slumbers  spread  their  golden  wings) 
A  train  of  phantoms  in  wild  order  rose, 
And  join'd,  this  intellectual  scene  compose. 

I   stood,  methought,  betwixt  earth,  seas,  and 
skies*  ; 
The  wh<de  creation  open  to  my  eyes : 
In  jur  8elf*ba]anoed  hung  the  globe  below. 
Where  mountains  rise,  and  circling  oceans  flow  ; 
Here  nalced  rocks  and  empty  wastes  were  seen, 
There  towery  cities,  and  the  forests  green  ; 
Here  sailing  ships  delight  tlie  wandering  eyes  ; 
There  trees  and  intermingled  temples  rise  : 
Now  a  clear  sun  the  shining  scene  displays, 
The  transient  landscape  now  in  clouds  decays. 

1  This  poem  ia  introduced  in  the  manner  of  the  Pro- 
vencal poets,  whose  works  were  for  the  most  part  visions, 
or  pieces  of  imagination,  and  constantly  descriptive.  From 
these  Petrarch  and  Chaucer  frequently  borrow  the  idea  of 
their  poemsi  See  the  Trionjl  of  the  former,  and  the 
Dream,  Flmter  and  the  Leaf,  &c.  of  the  latter.  The 
Author  of  this  therefore  chose  the  same  sort  of  exordium. 
*  These  verses  are  hinted  from  the  following  of  Chaucer, 
BookfL 

'*  Tho'  beheld  I  fields  and  plains, 

Now  hills,  and  now  mountains, 

Now  valels,  and  now  forestes. 

And  now  unneth  great  bestes, 

Now  rivers,  now  cltees. 

Vow  towns,  now  great  trees, 

Now  shippes  sayling  in  tho  sees.'* 


0*er  the  wide  prospect  as  I  gazed  around. 
Sudden  I  heard  a  wild  promiscuous  sound. 
Like  broken  thunders  that  at  distance  roar, 
Or  billows  murmuring  on  the  hollow  shore  : 
Then  gazing  up,  a  glorious  pile  beheld. 
Whose  towering  summit  ambient  clouds  conceal'd. 
High  on  a  rock  of  ice  >  the  structure  lay. 
Steep  its  ascent,  and  slippery  was  the  way>  ; 
The  wondrous  rock  like  Parian  marble  shone, 
And  seem'd,  to  distant  sight,  of  solid  stone. 
Inscriptions  here*  of  various  names  I  view'd, 
The  greater  part  by  hostile  time  subdued  ; 
Yet  widtf  was  spread  their  fame  in  ages  past. 
And  poets  once  had  promised  they  should  last. 
Some  fresh  engraved  appeared  of  wits  rcnown'd  ; 
I  looked  again,  nor  could  their  trace  be  found. 
Critics  I  saw,  that  other  names  deface. 
And  fix  their  own,  with  labour,  in  their  place : 
Their  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  resigned, 
Or  disappeared,  and  left  the  first  behind. 
Nor  was  the  work  impaired  by  storms  alone  », 
But  felt  the  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun  ; 
For  fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy  than  excess  of  praise. 
Yet  part  no  injuries*  of  heaven  could  feel, 
Like  crystal  faithful  to  the  graving  steel : 
The  rock's  high  summit,  in  the  temple's  shade, 
Nor^heat  could  melt,  nor  beating  storm  invade. 
Their  names  inscribed  unnumbered  ages  past 
From  time's  first  birth,  with  time  itself  shall  last ; 
These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decaj-s, 
Spread,  and  grow  brighter  ^ith  the  length  of  days. 

*  Chaucer's  third  book  of  Fame. 

**  It  stood  upon  90  high  a  rock. 
Higher  stondeth  none  in  Spayne— 
What  manner  stone  this  rock  was. 
For  it  was  like  a  lymed  glass. 
But  that  it  shone  full  more  clere  ; 
But  of  what  congeled  matcre 
It  was,  I  niste  redily ; 
But  at  the  last  espied  I, 
And  found  that  it  was  every  deIo» 
A  rock  of  ise  and  not  of  stele." 

<  ••  Tho'  saw  I  all  the  hlU  y-grave 
"With  famous  folkcs  names  fele^ 
That  had  been  in  much  wele 
And  her  fames  wide  y-blow ; 
But  well  imneth  might  I  know 
Any  letters  for  to  rede 
Their  names  by,  for  out  of  drede 
They  weren  almost  oflT-thawen  so* 
That  of  the  letters  one  or  two 
Were  molte  away  of  every  name. 
So  unfamous  was  woxe  her  fame ; 
But  men  said  what  may  ever  last." 

»  *•  Tho'  gan  I  in  myne  harte  cast. 

That  they  were  molte  away  for  heate» 
And  not  away  with  stormes  beate.** 

*  "  For  on  that  other  side  I  sey 

Of  that  hill  which  northward  ley. 

How  it  was  written  full  of  names 

Of  foike,  that  had  afore  great  fames. 

Of  old  time,  and  yet  they  were 

As  fresh  as  men  had  written  hem  there 

The  self  day,  or  that  houre 

That  I  on  hem  gan  to  pome : 

But  well  I  wiste  what  it  made ; 

It  was  conaerved  with  the  shade 

(All  the  writing  that  I  sye) 

Of  the  castle  that  stoode  on  high. 

And  stood  in  bo  cold  a  place. 

That  heate  might  it  not  deface." 
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So  Zembla's  rockB  (the  beauteous  work  of  frost) 
Rise  white  in  air,  and  glitter  o*er  the  coast ; 
Pale  suns,  unfelt,  at  distance  roll  away. 
And  on  the  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play  ; 
Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply. 
Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  the  incumbent  sky  : 
As  Atlas  iix'd,  each  hoary  pile  appears, 
The  gathered  winter  of  a  thousand  years. 
On  this  foundation  Fame's  high  temple  stands  ; 
Stupendous  pile  !  not  reared  by  mortal  hands. 
Whatever  proud  Rome  or  artful  Greece  beheld^ 
Or  elder  Babylon,  its  frame  excelled. 
Four  faces  had  the  dome  ^  t^nd  ev*ry  face 
Of  various  structure,  but  of  equal  grace  : 
Four  brazen  gates,  on  columns  lifted  high, 
Salute  the  different  quarters  of  the  sky. 
Here  fabled  chiefs  in  darker  ages  bom, 
Or  worthies  old,  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn. 
Who  cities  raised,  or  tamed  a  monstrous  race, 
Tlie  walls  in  venerable  order  grace. 
Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown, 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone. 

Westward,  a  sumptuous  frontispiece  appeared. 
On  Doric  pilUrs  of  white  marble  rear'd,< 
Crown'd  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mould, 
And  sculpture  rising  on  the  rougfaen'd  gold. 
In  shaggy  spoils  here  Theseus  was  beheld. 
And  Perseus  dreadful  with  Minerva's  shield  : 
There  great  Alcides*  stooping  with  his  toil, 
Rests  on  his  club,  and  holds  the  Hesperian  spoil. 
Here  Orpheus  sings  ;  trees  moving  to  the  sound 
Start  from  their  roots,  and  form  a  shade  around : 
Amphion  there  the  loud-creating  lyre 
Strikes,  and  beholds  a  sudden  Thebes  aspire  t 
Cithseron's  echoes  answer  to  his  call. 
And  half  the  mountain  rolls  into  a  wall : 
There  might  you  see  the  lengthening  spires  ascend. 
The  domes  swell  up,  and  widening  arches  bend, 
The  growing  towers,  like  exhalations  rise. 
And  the  huge  columns  heave  into  the  skies. 

The  eastern  front  was  glorious  to  behold, 
With  diamond  flaming,  and  barbaric  gold. 
There  Ninus  shone,  who  spread  tlie  Assyrian  fame. 
And  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  names  : 
There  in  long  robes  the  royal  Magi  stand. 
Grave  Zoroaster  waves  the  circling  wand, 
The  sage  Chaldeans  robed  in  white  appear'd. 
And  Brachmans,  deep  in  desert  woods  revered. 
These  stopp'd  the  moon,  and  call'd  the  unbodied 

shades 
To  midni^^ht  banquets  in  the  glimmering  ghides  ; 
Made  visionary  fabrics  round  them  rise, 
And  airy  spectres  skim  before  their  eyes  ; 

1  The  Temple  Is  described  to  be  squarot  the  four  fronts 
with  open  gates  faoing  the  different  quarters  of  the  world, 
as  an  intlnuition  that  all  nations  of  the  earth  may  alike  be 
received  into  it.  The  western  front  is  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture :  the  Doric  order  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  heroes 
and  worthies.  Those  whose  statues  are  oftoi  mentioned, 
were  the  first  names  of  old  Greece  in  arms  and  arts. 

s  This  figure  of  Hercules  is  drawn  with  an  eye  to  the 
position  of  the  famous  statue  of  Faniese. 

*  Cyrus  was  the  beginning  of  the  Persian.'as  Ninus  was 
of  the  Asqrrian  monarchy.  The  Magi  and  Chaldeans  (the 
chief  of  whom  was  Zoroaster)  employed  their  studies 
upon  magic  and  astrology,  which  was  In  a  manner  almost 
all  the  learning  of  the  ancient  Asian  people.  We  have 
scarce  any  account  of  a  moral  phOoeophcr  except  Gonf  u- 
oius,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Chinese,  who  lived  about 
two  thousand  ymn  ago. 


Of  talismans  and  sigils  knew  the  power. 
And  careful  watch'd  the  planetary  hour. 
Superior,  and  alone,  Confocius  stood. 
Who  taught  that  useful  science,  to  be  good. 

But  on  the  south,  a  long  majestic  race 
Of  Egypt's  priests*  the  gilded  niches  grace. 
Who  measured  earth,  described  the  stany  ipheros, 
And  traced  the  long  records  of  lunar  years. 
High  on  his  car  Seaostris  struck  my  view. 
Whom  sceptred  slaves  in  golden  hameas  drew : 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  javelin  hold  ; 
His  giant  limbs  are  arm'd  in  scales  of  gold. 
Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  placed. 
And  the  leam'd  walls  with  hieroglyphics  ^nteedL 

Of  Gothic  structure  was  the  northern  side», 
O'erwrought  with  ornaments  of  barbarous  pride : 
There  huge  Colosses  rose,  with  trophies  erown'd. 
And  Runic  characters  were  graved  around. 
There  sat  Zamolxis  with  erected  eyes. 
And  Odin  here  in  mimic  trances  dies. 
There  on  rude  iron  columns,  smear'd  with  blood. 
The  horrid  forms  of  Scvthian  heroes  stood, 
Druids  and  bards*  (meir  onoe  loud  harps  un- 
strung) 
And  youths  that  died  to  be  by  poets  sang. 
These  and  a  thousand  more  of  doubtful  Uane, 
To  whom  old  fables  gave  a  lasting  name. 
In  ranks  adom'd  the  temple's  outward  face  ; 
The  wall  in  lustre  "*  and  effect  like  ^lass. 
Which  o'er  each  object  casting  various  dyes, 
Enlarges  some,  and  others  multiplies  : 
Nor  void  of  emblem  was  the  mystic  wall. 
For  thus  romantic  fame  increases  all. 

The  temple  shakes,  the  sounding  gates  unfold. 
Wide  vaults  appear,  and  roofe  of  fretted  gold  : 
Raised  on  a  thousand  pillars,  wreath'd  around 
With  laurel  foliage,  and  with  eagles  erown'd : 
Of  bright,  transparent  beryl  were  the  walls, 
The  friezes  gold,  and  gold  the  capitals  : 
As  heaven  with  stars,  the  roof  with  jewels  glows. 
And  ever-living  lamps  depend  in  rows. 
Full  in  the  passage  of  each  spacious  gate. 
The  sage  historians  in  white  garments  wait  ; 


*  The  learning  of  the  old  Egyptian  priests  conaisted  for 
the  most  part  in  geometry  and  astronomy ;  they  also  pre- 
served the  history  of  their  nation.  Their  greatest  hero 
upon  record  is  Sesostris,  whose  actions  and  conquests  may 
be  seen  at  large  in  Diodorus.  Ac  He  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  kings  he  vanquished  to  draw  him  in  his  chariot. 
The  posture  of  his  statue,  in  these  verses,  is  correspondent 
to  the  description  which  Herodotus  gives  of  one  of  them 
remaining  in  his  own  time. 

»  The  arofaitectnre  is  agreeable  to  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  Imming  of  the  northern  nations  lay  more  obecorethan 
that  of  the  rest ;  Zamolxis  waa  the  disciple  of  I^ythagorae, 
who  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the  Soythiana. 
Odin,  or  Woden,  was  the  great  legislator  and  hero  of  the 
Goths.  They  tell  ua  of  him,  that,  being  subject  to  fits,  he 
persuaded  his  followers,  that  during  those  trancea  he  re- 
ceived inspirations,  from  whoice  he  dictated  his  laws; 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  Runic  cha- 
racters. 

*  These  were  the  priests  and  poets  of  those  people,  so 
celebrated  for  their  savage  virtue.  Those  heroic  barba- 
rians accounted  it  a  dishonour  to  die  in  their  beds,  and 
rushed  on  to  certain  death  in  the  prospect  of  an  after- 
life, and  for  the  glory  of  a  song  ftom  their  bards  in  praise 
of  their  actions. 

7  ••  It  shone  lighter  than  glass. 

And  made  well  more  than  it  was, 
Aa  kind  of  thing  Fame  is." 
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Graved  o'er  their  seats  the  form  of  Time  was  found, 
\  His  scythe  reversed,  and  both  his  pinions  bound. 
I   Within  stood  heroes,  who  through  )oud  alarms 
'   In  bloody  fields  pursued  renown  in  arms. 
I   High  on  a  throne  with  trophies  charged,  I  viewM 
,   The  youth  that  all  things  but  himself  subdued  * ; 
His  feet  on  seeptres  and  tiaras  trod. 
And  his  hom'd  head  belied  the  Libyan  god. 
t   There  Cnsar,  graeed  with  both  Minervas,  shone  ; 
I  Caesar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  own  ; 

Unmoved,  superior  still  in  every  state, 
-   And  acaroe  detested  m  his  country's  (ate. 
'   But  chief  were  those,  who  not  for  empire  fought, 
But  with  theur  toils  their  people's  safety  bought : 
'  High  o'er  the  rest  Epaminondas  stood  ; 
:  Timoleon,  glorious  in  his  brother's  blood* ; 
^  Bold  Scipio,  saviour  of  the  Roman  state  ; 
,   Great  in  his  triumphs,  in  retirement  great  *, 
'  And  wise  Aurelius,  in  whose  well-taught  mind 
'   With  bonndlesB  power  unbounded  virtue  join'd, 
,   His  own  strict  judee,  and  patron  of  mankind. 
Much-suffering  heroes  next  their  honours  claim. 
Those  of  less  noisy  and  less  guilty  fame. 
Fair  Virtue's  silent  train  :  supreme  of  these 
Here  ever  shines  the  godlike  Socrates : 
He  whom  ungrateful  Athens*  could  expel. 
At  an  times  just,  but  when  he  sign'd  the  shell : 
Here  his  abode  the  martyr'd  Phocion  claims, 
With  Agis,  not  the  last  of  Spartan  names  : 
Unoonquer'd  Cato  shows  the  wound  he  tore^ 
And  Brutus  his  ill  genius  meets  no  more. 
But  in  Ae  centre  of  the  hallow'd  choiri. 
Six  pompous  columns  o'er  the  rest  aspire  5 ; 
Around  the  shrine  itself  of  Fame  they  stand, 
Hold  the  chief  honours,  and  the  fane  command. 

>  Alexander  the  Oroat :  the  tla»  was  the  crown  pecu' 
liar  to  the  Asian  prioeee ;  his  desire  to  be  thought  the  son 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  oansed  him  to  wear  the  horns  of  that 
god,  and  to  represeut  tiio  same  upon  his  coins;  which  was 
continned  bj  sereral  of  his  successors. 

*  TImoIeoD  had  saved  the  life  of  his  hrotherTImophanes 
in  the  hattle  between  the  Argives  and  Corinthians;  but 
afterwards  killed  him  when  he  affected  the  tyranny,  pre- 
ferrins  hia  duty  to  his  oonntiy  to  all  the  obligations  of 


1 1  9  ArMidee,  who  for  his  great  integrity  was  distinguished 
J  by  the  appdlation  of  the  Just.  When  his  countrymen 
'.    woald  have  banished  him  by  the  ostracism,  where  it  was 

the  custom  for  every  man  to  sign  the  name  of  the  person 
'  he  voted  to  exile  in  an  oyster-shell,  a  peasant,  who  could 
,   not  write,  came  to  Aristldes  to  do  it  for  him,  who  readily 

signed  his  own  name. 

«  In  the  midst  of  the  Temple,  nearest  the  throne  of  Fame, 
arsplaeed  the  greatest  names  in  learning  of  all  antiquity. 
TImbb  are  desrribfd  in  such  attitudes  as  express  their  dif- 
ferent eliaraotera ;  the  columns  on  which  th^  are  raised 
<  are  adorned  with  aeolptnzes,  taicen  from  the  most  striking 
I  subjects  of  their  worlu;  which  sculpture  bears  a  resem- 
blaooe.  in  its  manner  and  eharacter,  to  the  manner  and 
cfaanetcr  of  their  writings. 

'  *  **  From  the  dees  many  a  pillere. 

Of  metal  that  shone  not  full  dere,  &c 
Upon  a  pniere  law  I  stondo 

|i  That  was  of  lede  and  iron  fine. 

Him  of  the  aect  Saturnine, 
The  Ebralcke  Josephus  the  old,  && 

; ,  Upon  an  iron  piller  strong, 

That  painted  was  all  endlong. 
With  tigers  blood  in  erary  place, 
The  TholoMa  that  higfat  Stace, 
That  bare  of  Thebaa  op  the  name,"  Aa 


High  on  the  first,  the  mighty  Homer  shone*  ; 
Eternal  adamant  composed  his  throne  ; 
Father  of  verse,  in  holy  fillets  drest. 
His  silver  beard  waved  gently  o'er  his  breast ; 
Tho*  blind,  a  boldness  in  his  looks  appears : 
In  years  he  seem'd,  but  not  impaired  by  years. 
The  wars  of  Troy  were  round  the  pillar  seen  : 
Here  fierce  Tydides  wounds  the  Cyprian  Queen  ; 
Here  Hector  glorious  from  Patrodus'  fall. 
Here  dragg'd  in  triumph  round  the  Trojan  wall : 
Motion  and  life  did  every  part  inspire, 
Bold  was  the  work,  and  proved  the  master's  fire  ; 
A  strong  expression  most  he  seem'd  to  affect. 
And  here  and  there  disclosed  a  brave  neglect. 

A  golden  column  next  in  rank  appeared  7, 
On  which  a  shrine  of  purest  gold  was  rear'd  ; 
Finished  the  whole,  and  laboured  ev'ry  part, 
With  patient  touches  of  unwearied  art : 
The  Aiantuan  there  in  sober  triumph  sate. 
Composed  his  posture,  and  his  looks  sedate  ; 
On  Homer  still  he  fix'd  a  reverend  eye, 
Great  without  pride,  in  modest  majesty. 
In  living  sculpture  on  the  sides  were  spread 
The  Latian  wan,  and  haughty  Tumus  dead ; 
Eliza  stretch'd  upon  the  funeral  pyre, 
Maeas  bending  with  his  aged  sire  : 
Troy  flamed  in  burning  gold,  and  o'er  the  throne 
Arms  and  tbb  mam  in  golden  ciphers  shone. 

Four  swans  sustain  a  car  of  silver  bright ", 
With  heada  advanced,  and  pinions  stretch'd  for 

flight: 
Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode. 
And  seem'd  to  labour  with  the  inspiring  god. 
Across  the  harp  a  careless  hand  he  flings. 
And  boldly  sinks  into  the  sounding  strings. 
The  figured  games  of  Greece  the  column  grace, 
Neptune  and  Jove  survey  the  rapid  race. 
The  youths  hang  o'er  the  chariots  as  they  run  ; 
The  fiery  steeds  seem  starting  from  the  stone  ; 
The  champions  in  distorted  postures  threat ; 
And  all  appear'd  irreguUrly  great. 

Here  happy  Horace  tuned  the  Ausonian  lyre 
To  sweeter  sounds,  and  temper'd  Pindar's  fire  : 


•  "  Pull  wonder  bye  on  a  pillere 
Of  iron,  he  the  great  Omer, 
And  with  him  Dares  and  Titus,**  &c 

f  **  There  saw  I  stand  on  a  pillere 
That  was  of  tinned  iron  deere. 
The  lAtin  poet  Virgyle, 
That  hath  bore  up  of  a  great  while 
The  fame  of  pious  ^neas. 

And  next  him  on  a  pillere  was 
Of  copper,  Venus'  clerk  Ovide, 
That  hath  sowen  wondrous  wide 
The  great  god  of  Love's  fame— 

The  saw  I  on  a  plUcre  by 
Of  iron  wrought  full  sternly 
The  great  poet  Don  Lucan, 
That  on  his  shotilders  bore  up  then 
As  bye  as  that  I  might  see. 
The  fame  of  Julius  and  Pompee. 

And  next  him  on  a  pillere  stode 
Of  sulphur,  like  as  he  were  wode, 
Dan  Claudian,  sothe  for  to  tell. 
That  bare  up  all  the  Uaat  of  hell,"  Abc 

>  Pindar,  being  seated  in  a  chariot,  alludes  to  the  chariot- 
races  he  celebrated  in  the  Grecian  games.  The  swans  are 
emblems  of  poetry,  their  soaring  posture  intimates  the 
sublimity  and  aotirity  of  his  genius.  Neptune  presided 
ovOT  the  Isthmian,  and  Jupiter  over  the  Olympian  j 
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Pleased  with  Alceeus'  manly  rage  to  infuse 
The  softer  spirit  of  the  Sapphic  muse  >. 
The  polish'd  pillar  different  sculptures  grace  ; 
A  work  outlasting  monumental  brass. 
Here  smiling  loves  and  bacchanals  appear, 
The  Julian  star,  and  great  Augustus  here. 
The  doves  that  round  the  infant  poet  spread 
Myrtles  and  bays,  hung  hovering  o'er  his  head. 

'Here  in  a  shrine  that  cant  a  dazzling  light, 
Sate  fixM  m  thought  the  mighty  Stagirite  ; 
His  sacred  head  a  radiant  zodiac  crown'd. 
And  various  animals  his  sides  surround  ; 
His  piercing  eyes,  erect,  ap])ear  to  view 
Superior  worlds,  and  look  all  nature  through. 

With  equal  rays  immortal  Tully  shone, 
The  Roman  rostra  decked  the  consul's  throne  : 
Gathering  his  flo^^ing  robe,  he  seem'd  to  stand 
In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretch'd  his  hand. 
Behind,  Rome's  genius  waits  with  civic  crowns, 
And  the  great  father  of  his  country  owns. 

These  nuLssy  columns  in  a  circle  rise. 
O'er  which  a  pompous  dome  invades  the  sides : 
Scarce  to  the  top  I  stretch'd  my  aching  sight, 
So  large  it  spread,  and  sweird  to  such  a  height. 
Full  in  the  niidst  proud  Fame's  imperial  seat 
With  jewels  blazed,  magnificently  great ; 
The  vivid  emeralds  there  revive  the  eye. 
The  flaming  rubies  show  tlieir  sanguine  dye, 
Bright  azure  rays  from  lively  sapphires  stream. 
And  lucid  amber  casts  a  golden  gleam. 
With  various-colour'd  light  tlie  pavement  shone, 
And  all  on  fire  appeared  the  glowing  throne, 
The  dome's  high  arch  reflects  the  mingled  blaze, 
And  forms  a  rainbow  of  alternate  rays. 
I    When  on  the  goddess  first  I  cast  my  sight  2, 
I   Scarce  seem'd  her  stature  of  a  cubit's  height ; 
'    But  swell'd  to  larger  size,  the  more  I  gazed. 
Til)  to  the  roof  her  towering  front  she  raised. 

1  This  expreeees  the  mixed  oharaeter  of  the  odee  of 
I  Horace :  the  wsoond  of  these  venes  aUadea  to  that  line 
I    of  his, 

I  "  Spiritum  Grate  tenuem  camoenK." 

I    As  another  wliich  follows,  to 
I  ««  Excgl  monumontum  ere  perennius." 

!    The  action  of  the  doves  hints  at  a  passage  in  the  fourth 
I    ode  of  bis  third  book  : 

•*  Me  fabulosa;  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricls  extra  limcn  Apullc, 
Ludo  fatlgatumque  somno, 

Fronde  novA  puerum  palnmbes 
Texfire ;  mlrum  quod  foret  omnibus. .  ^ 
Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 

Donnlrein  et  ursis ;  ut  premerer  sacri 
Lauroquo  ooIlatAquo  myrto, 
Non  sine  Dls  animosus  infans." 
Which  may  bo  thus  Englished :~ 
I  "  While  yet  a  ehild,  I  chanoed  to  stray. 

And  in  a  desert  sleeping  lay ; 
The  savage  race  withdrew,  nor  dared 
To  touch  the  Muses*  future  bard  ; 
But  Cytherea's  gentle  dove 

Myrtles  and  bays  around  me  spread. 
And  orown'd  your  infant  poet's  head, 
Bocrodto  Music  and  to  Love.*' 
«  **  Methonght  that  she  was  so  lito, 
That  the  length  of  a  cubite 
Was  longer  than  she  seemed  be ; 
But  thus  soon  in  a  while  she. 
Herself  tho'  wonderly  straight* 
That  with  her  feet  she  the  earth  relght. 
And  with  her  head  she  touchyd  heav'n.** 


With  her,  the  temple  every  moment  grew. 
And  ampler  vistaa  open'd  to  my  view  : 
Upward  the  columns  shoot,  the  roofo  ascend, 
And  arches  widen,  and  long  aisles  extend. 
Such  was  her  form  as  ancient  baids  have  told, 
Wings  raise  her  arms,  and  wings  her  feet  infold  ; 
A  tliousand  busy  tongues  the  goddess  bears, 
And  thousand  open  eyes,  and  thousand  listening  ears. 
Beneath,  in  order  ranged,  the  toneful  nines 
(Her  virgin  handmaids)  still  attend  the  shrine : 
With  eyes  on  Fame  for  ever  iU'd,  they  sing  ;    • 
For  fame  they  raise  the  voice,  and  tune  the  string ; 
With  time's  first  birth  began  the  heavenly  lays, 
And  hist,  eternal,  through  the  length  of  days. 

Around  these  wonders  as  I  cast  a  look^. 
The  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  Temple  shook. 
And  all  the  nations,  summon'd  at  the  call. 
From  different  quarters  fill  the  crowded  hall : 
Of  various  tongues  the  mingled  sounds  were  heard ; 
In  various  garbs  promiscuous  throngs  appear'd ; 
Thick  as  the  bees,  that  with  the  spring  renew 
Their  flowerv  toils,  and  sip  the  fragrant  dew^ 
When  the  wmg'd  colonies  first  tempt  the  sky. 
O'er  dusky  fields  and  shaded  waters  fly. 
Or  settling,  seize  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield. 
And  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  field. 
Millions  of  suppliant  crowds  the  shrine  attend, 
And  all  degrees  before  the  goddess  bend  ; 
The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant,  and  the  sage, 
And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old  age. 
Tlieir  pleas  were  different,  their  request  the  same  : 
For  good  and  bad  alike  are  fond  of  fame. 
Some  she  disgraced,and  some  with  honours  crown'd^ ; 
Unlike  successes  equal  merits  found. 
Thus  her  blind  sister,  fickle  Fortune,  reigns, 
And,  undisceming,  scatters  crowns  and  cnains. 

First  at  the  shnne  the  learned  world  appear. 
And  to  the  goddess  thus  prefer  their  prayer. 
Long  have  we  soughtto  instructandplease mankind, 
Wi£  studies  pale,  with  midniglit  vigils  blind  ; 
But  thank'd  by  few,  rewarded  yet  by  none. 
We  here  appeal  to  thy  superior  throne  ; 
On  wit  and  learning  the  just  prize  bestow. 
For  fame  is  all  we  must  expect  below. 

Tlie  goddess  heard,  and  bade  the  muses  raise 
The  golden  trumpet  of  eternal  praise  : 
From  pole  to  pole  the  winds  diffuse  the  sound. 
That  fills  the  circuit  of  the  world  around  ; 
Not  all  at  once,  as  thunder  breaks  the  cloud  ; 
The  notes  at  first  were  rather  sweet  than  loud  : 


'  I  heard  about  her  throne  y-sung 
That  all  the  palays  walls  rung, 
80  simg  the  mighty  Muse,  she 
That  deped  is  Calliope, 
And  her  seven  sisters  eke." 

"  I  heard  a  noise  approchen  blive^ 
That  far'd  as  bees  done  In  a  hive. 
Against  her  time  of  out  flying ; 
Right  such  a  manere  murmuring, 
For  all  th^  world  it  seemed  mo. 
Tho  gaa  I  look  about  and  see 
That  there  came  entring  into  th'  hall. 
A  right  great  company  withal ; 
And  that  of  sundry  regions. 
Of  all  kind  of  conditions,"  &c. 

"  And  some  of  them  she  granted  sone, 
And  some  she  warned  well  and  fafa*. 
And  some  she  granted  the  contrail^* 
Right  as  her  rister  dame  Fortune 
Is  wont  to  serve  in  commime." 
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By  just  degrees  they  every  moment  rise, 
FJU  the  wide  earth,  and  gain  upon  the  skies. 
At  ereiy  breath  were  balmy  odours  shed, 
Which  still  grew  sweeter  as  they  wider  spread  ; 
Less  fragrant  scents  the  unfolding  rose  exhales, 
Or  apices  breathing  in  Arabian  gales. 

Next  these  the  good  and  just  >,  an  awful  train, 
Thus  on  their  knees  address  the  sacred  fane. 
Since  living  virtue  is  with  envy  cursed, 
.\iid  the  best  men  are  treated  like  the  worst. 
Do  thou,  just  goddess,  call  our  merits  forth, 
And  give  each  deed  the  exact  intrinsic  worth. 
Not  with  bare  justice  shall  your  act  be  crown'd, 
(Said  Fame,)  but  high  above  desert  renown'd  : 
Let  fuller  notes  the  applauding  world  amaze, 
And  the  loud  clarion  labour  in  your  praise. 

This  band  dismissed,  behold  another  crowd* 
Preferred  the  same  retjuest,  and  lowly  bow'd  ; 
The  constant  tenour  of  whose  well-spent  days 
No  leas  deserved  a  just  return  of  praise. 
But  straight  tlie  diroful  trump  of  slander  sounds  ; 
Through  the  big  dome  the  doubling  thunder  bounds ; 
Loud  as  the  burst  of  cannon  rends  the  skies, 
The  dffe  report  through  every  region  flies. 
In  every  ear  incessant  rumours  rung. 
And  gathering  scandals  grew  on  every  tongue. 
Fn)in  the  black  trumpet's*  rusty  concave  broke 
Sulphureotw  flames,  and  clouds  of  rolling  smoke  : 
The  poisonous  vapour  blots  the  purple  skies, 
And  withers  all  before  it  as  it  flies. 

A  troop  came  next,  who  crowns  and  armour  wore, 
And  proud  defiance  in  their  looks  they  bore  : 
For  thee,  (Aey  cried,)  amidst  alarms  and  strife, 
We  aail'd  m  tempests  down  the  stream  of  life  ; 
For  thee  whole  nations  fiU'd  with  flames  and  blood, 
And  swam  to  empire  through  the  purple  flood. 
Those  ills  we  dax«d,  thy  inspiration  own. 
What  virtue  seem'd,  was  done  for  thee  alone. 
Ambitious  fools  !  (the  queen  replied,  and  frown'd,) 
Be  all  your  acts  in  dark  oblivion  drown'd  ; 

^  "  Tho  came  the  third  oompanye. 
And  eran  up  to  tho  dees  to  hye. 
And  down  on  knees  they  fell  anonc. 
And  saiden :  We  been  everichone 
Folke  that  han  full  truely 
Deaenred  fame  right  fully. 
And  prayen  yon  It  might  be  knowe 
Right  as  it  is,  and  forth  blowe. 

I  grant,  quoth  she,  for  now  we  list 
That  ytrar  good  works  shall  be  wist. 
And  yet  ye  shall  have  better  loos. 
Right  in  despite  of  all  your  foos. 
Than  worthy  is,  and  that  anone. 
Let  now  (quoth  she)  thy  trump  gone— 
And  certes  all  the  breath  that  went 
Out  of  bis  trump's  month  smel'd 
As  men  a  pot  of  baume  held 
Ammig  a  basket  full  of  roae»^— " 

*  "  Therewithal  there  came  anono. 

Another  huge  companye. 

Of  good  folke-. 
,  "What  did  this  Eolus,  but  he 

I  Tooke  out  his  trump  of  brass, 

i  That  fouler  than  the  devil  was : 

t  And  gan  this  trump  for  to  blowe, 

I  As  all  the  world  should  overthrowc. 

Throughout  every  rcgione 

Went  this  foul  trumpet's  soune, 

Svrifl  as  a  pellet  out  of  a  gunne. 

When  fir©  is  in  the  powder  rnnne. 

And  saoh  a  smoke  gan  out  wendc. 

Out  of  the  foul  trumpet's  ende  "— &c. 


There  sleep  forgot,  with  mighty  tyrants  gone, 
Your  statues  moulder'd,  and  your  names  unknown !  | 
A  sudden  cloud  straight  anateh'd  them  from  my  sight,  j 
And  each  majestic  phantom  sunk  in  niglit. 

Then  came  the  smallest  tribe  I  yet  had  seen*  ; 
Plain  was  their  dre»s,  and  modest  was  their  mien. 
Great  idol  of  mankind  !  we  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame  I 
But  safe  in  deHerts  from  the  applause  of  men, 
Would  die  unheard  of,  as  we  lived  unseen. 
'Tis  all  we  beg  thee,  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness,  which  themselves  requite. 
O  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  partake. 
To  follow  virtue  even  for  virtue's  sake. 

And  live  there  men,  w^ho  slight  immortal  fame  ! 
Who  then  with  incense  shall  adore  our  name  I 
But  mortals  !  know,  'tis  still  our  greatest  pride 
To   blaze  those  virtues,  which  the   good   would 

hide. 
Rise  !  muses,  rise  !  add  all  your  tuneful  breath, 
These  must  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death. 
She  said  :  in  air  the  trembling  nmsic  floats. 
And  on  the  winds  triumphant  swell  the  notes  : 
So  soft,  though  high,  so  loud,  and  yet  so  clear. 
Even  listening  angels  lean*d  from  heaven  to  hear : 
To  farthest  shores  the  ambrosial  spirit  flies, 
Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  skies. 

Next  these  a  youthful  train  their  vows  expressed*. 
With  feathers  crown'd,  with  gay  embroidery  dressed ; 
Hither,  they  cried,  direct  your  eyes,  and  see 
The  men  of  pleasure,  dress,  and  gallantry  ; 
Ours  is  the  place  at  banquets,  balls,  and  plays. 
Sprightly  our  nights,  polite  are  all  our  days  ; 
Courts  we  frequent,  where  *tis  our  pleasing  care 
To  pay  due  vlHits,  and  address  the  fair : 
In  fact,  'tis  true,  no  nymph  we  could  persuade, 
But  still  in  fancy  vanquish'd  every  maid  ; 
Of  unknown  duchesses  lewd  tales  we  tell. 
Yet,  would  the  world  believe  us,  all  were  well. 
The  joy  let  others  have,  and  we  the  name. 
And  what  we  want  in  pleasure,  grant  in  fame. 

*  **  I  saw  anone  the  fifth  route. 

That  to  this  lady  gan  loute. 

And  down  on  knees  anone  to  faU, 

And  to  her  they  bcsoughten  all, 

To  hiden  their  good  works  eke. 

And  said,  they  yeve  not  a  leke 

For  no  fame  ne  such  rcnowne ; 

For  they  for  conteraplacyouno, 

And  Goddes  love  had  it  wrought. 

No  of  fame  would  they  ought. 

What,  quoth  she,  and  be  ye  wood  ? 

And  ween  ye  for  to  do  good. 

And  for  to  have  it  of  no  fame  ? 

Have  yo  despite  to  have  my  name  ? 

Nay  ye  shall  lien  everichone : 

Blowe  thy  trump,  and  that  anono 

(Quoth  slie)  thou  Eolus,  I  bote. 

And  rtog  these  folks  works  by  roto. 

That  all  the  world  may  of  it  heare ; 

And  he  gan  blow  their  loos  so  clear. 

In  his  golden  clarioune. 

Through  the  world  went  the  soune. 

All  so  kindly,  and  eke  so  soft. 

That  their  fame  was  blown  aloft." 
*  The  reader  might  compare  these  twenty-eight  lines 
following,  which  contain  tho  same  matter,  with  eighty- 
four  of  Chauoer,  beginning  thus :  >  1 

"  Tho  came  the  sixth  oompanye,  | 

And  gan  faste  to  Fame  cry,"  Ac.  t 

being  too  prolix  to  be  here  inserted. 
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The  Queen  assents,  the  trumpet  renda  the  skies, 
And  at  each  blast  a  lady's  honour  dies,     [press'd 

Pleased  with  the  strange  success,  vast  numbers 
Around  the  shrine,  and  made  the  same  request : 
What !  you  (she  cried)  unleam'd  in  arts  to  please, 
Slaves  to  yourselves,  and  even  fatigued  with  ease^ 
Who  lose  a  length  of  undeserving  da>*s. 
Would  you  usurp  the  lover's  dear-bought  praise  1 
To  just  contempt,  ye  vain  pretenders,  ^U, 
The  people's  fable,  and  the  scorn  of  all. 
Straight  the  black  clarion  sends  a  horrid  sound, 
Loud  lauglis  burst  out,  and  bitter  scoffs  fly  round. 
Whispers  are  heard,  with  taunts  reviling  loud. 
And  scornful  hisses  run  through  all  the  crowd. 

Last,  those  who  boast  of  mighty  mischiefs  done'. 
Enslave  tlieir  country,  or  usurp  a  throne  ; 
Or  who  their  glory*s  dire  foundation  laid 
On  sovereigns  ruin'd,  or  on  friends  betray'd  ; 
Calm,  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fix, 
Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  politics  ; 
Of  these  a  gloomy  tribe  surround  the  throne, 
And  beg  to  make  the  immortal  treasons  known. 
The  trumpet  roars,  long  flaky  flames  expire. 
With  sparks,  that  seem'd  to  set  the  world  on  fire^ 
At  the  dread  sound,  pale  mortals  stood  aghast, 
And  startled  nature  trembled  with  the  blast. 

This  having  heard  and  seen",  some  power  un- 
known 
Straight  changed  the  scene,  and  snatch'd  me  from 

the  throne. 
Before  my  view  appear'd  a  structure  fair^ 
Its  site  uncertain,  if  in  earth  or  air  ; 
With  rapid  motion  tum'd  the  mansion  round  ; 
With  ceaseless  noise  the  ringing  walls  resound  ; 
Not  less  in  number  were  the  spacious  doors. 
Than  leaves  on  trees,  or  sands  upon  the  shores  ; 
Which  still  unfolded  stand,  by  night,  by  day. 
Pervious  to  winds,  and  open  every  way. 
As  flames  by  nature  to  the  skies  ascend  ', 
As  weighty  bodies  to  the  centre  tend, 

1  **  Tho  camo  another  oompanye 

That  had  y-done  the  treachery,**  fto. 

*  The  scene  here  changes  from  the  Temple  of  Fame  to 
that  of  Rumour,  which  is  almost  entirely  Chaucer's.  The 
partioulars  follow : 

"  Tho  saw  I  stonde  in  a  valeyi 
Under  the  castle  fast  by 
A  house,  that  Domus  Dedali 
That  lAhyrlnthus  cleped  is, 
Nas  made  so  wonderly  I  wis, 
Ve  half  so  qneintly  y-wrought ; 
And  evermo  as  swift  as  thought, 
Til  is  queint  house  about  went, 
TiUkt  never  more  It  still  stent— 
And  eke  this  house  hath  of  entrees 
As  many  as  leaves  are  on  trees 
In  summer,  when  they  hen  grene : 
And  in  the  roof  yet  men  m.'iy  sene 
A  thousand  hoels  and  well  mo. 
To  letten  the  soune  out  go ; 
And  by  day  in  every  tide 
Ben  all  the  doors  open  wide. 
And  by  night  each  one  unshet ; 
No  porter  is  there  one  to  let, 
Ko  mxmner  tydings  in  to  pace : 
Ne  never  rest  is  in  that  place." 

s  This  thought  is  tnmsiBRed  hither  out  of  the  third  hook 
of  Fame,  where  it  takes  up  no  leas  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  verses^  beginning  thus : 

'*  Geffray,  thou  wotteat  weU  this,"  ko. 


As  to  the  sea  retnming  rivers  roll. 

And  the  touch'd  needle  trembles  to  the  pole  ; 

Hither,  as  to  their  proper  place,  arise 

All  various  sounds  from  eurtfa,  and  seas,  and  skks. 

Or  spoke  aloud,  or  whisper'd  in  the  ear  ; 

Nor  ever  silence,  rest,  or  peace,  is  here. 

As  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes 

The  sinking  stone  at  first  a  circle  makes ; 

The  trembling  surface  by  the  motion  stirr'dy 

Spreads  in  a  second  circle,  then  a  third  ; 

Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  floating  rings  advance. 

Fill  all  the  watery  plain,  and  to  the  margin  dance : 

Thus  every  voice  and  sound,  when  first  they  break, 

On  neighbouring  air  a  soft  impression  make  ; 

Another  ambient  circle  then  they  move  ; 

That,  in  its  turn,  impete  the  next  above  ; 

Through  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent, 

And  spread  o'er  all  the  fluid  element. 

There  various  news  I  heard  *  of  k/ve  and  strife. 
Of  peace  and  war,  health,  sickness,  death,  and  life. 
Of  loss  and  gain,  of  famine  and  of  store. 
Of  storms  at  sea,  and  travels  on  the  shore. 
Of  prodigies,  and  portents  seen  in  air. 
Of  fires  and  plagues,  and  stars  with  blazing  hair, 
Of  turns  of  fortune,  changes  in  the  state. 
The  fall  of  favourites,  projects  of  the  great. 
Of  old  mismanagements,  taxations  new  : 
All  neither  wholly  false,  nor  wholly  true. 

Above,  below,  without,  within,  around  *, 
Confused,  unnumber'd  multitudes  are  found. 
Who  pass,  repass,  advance,  and  glide  away  ; 
Hosts  raised  by  fear,  and  phantoms  of  a  dky : 
Astrologers,  that  future  fates  foreshow, 
Projectors,  quacks,  and  lawyers  not  a  few  ; 
And  priesto,  and  party-zealots,  numerous  bands 
With  home-bom  iies,*or  tales  from  foreign  lands  ; 
Each  talk'd  aloud,  or  in  some  secret  place, 
And  wild  impatience  stared  in  every  face. 
The  flying  rumours  gather'd  as  they  roU'd, 
Scarce  any  tale  was  sooner  heard  than  told  ; 


"  Of  werres,  of  peace,  of  marriages. 
Of  rest,  of  labour,  of  voyages. 
Of  abode,  of  dethe,  and  of  life. 
Of  love  and  hate,  accord  and  strife. 
Of  loss,  of  lore,  and  of  winnings. 
Of  hele,  of  sickness,  and  lessings. 
Of  divers  transmutations 
Of  estates  and  eke  of  regions. 
Of  trust,  of  drede,  of  jealousy. 
Of  wit,  of  winning,  and  of  folly, 
Of  good,  or  bad  government. 
Of  fire,  and  of  divers  accident.** 

'*  But  such  a  grete  congregation 
Of  fdke  as  I  saw  roam  about. 
Some  within,  and  some  without, 
Was  never  seen,  ne  shall  be  eft— 

And  every  wight  that  I  saw  there 
Rowned  everich  in  others  ear 
A  new  tyding  privily. 
Or  else  he  toid  it  openly 
Right  thus,  and  said,  Know'st  not  thou 
That  is  betide  to-night  now  ? 
No,  quoth  he,  tell  me  what  ? 
And  then  he  told  him  this  and  that,  &0. 

Thus  north  and  south 

Went  every  tiding  fro  mouth  to  mouth. 
And  that  encreasing  evermo. 
As  flre  is  wont  to  quicken  and  go 
From  a  sparkle  sprong  amiss, 
TiU  aU  the  dtee  brent  up  is." 
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And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new. 
And  all  who  heard  it,  made  enlargements  too ; 
In  every  ear  it  spread,  on  every  tongue  it  grew. 
ThuA  flying  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 
News  travel'd  with  increase  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
So  from  a  spark,  that  kindled  first  by  chance, 
Widi  gadiering  force  the  quickeningflames advance; 
Till  to  the  clouds  their  curling  heads  aspire. 
And  towers  and  temples  sink  in  floods  of  fire. 

When  thus  ripe  lies  are  to  perfection  sprung, 
Full  grown,  and  fit  to  grace  a  mortal  tongue, 
Through  thoussnd  vents,  impatient,  forth  they  flow. 
And  rush  in  millions  on  the  world  below. 
Fame  sits  aloft,  and  points  them  out  their  course. 
Their  <late  determines,  and  prescribes  their  force : 
Some  to  remain,  and  some  to  perish  soon  ; 
Or  wane  and  wax  alternate  like  the  moon. 
Around,  a  thousand  winged  wonders  fly. 
Borne  by  the  trumpet's  blast,  and  8catter*d  through 
the  sky. 
There,  at  one  passage,  oft  you' might  survey  i, 
A  lie  and  ^nth  contending  for  the  way  ; 
And  long  'twas  doubtful,  both  so  closely  pent. 
Which  first  should  issue  through  the  narrow  vent : 
At  last  agreed,  together  out  they  fly, 
Inseparable  now,  the  truth  and  lie  ; 
The  strict  companions  are  for  ever  join'd, 
And  this  or  that  unmix*d,  no  mortal  e'er  shall  find. 

While  thus  I  stood  *,  intent  to  see  and  hear, 
One  cune,  methought,  and  whisper'4  in  my  ear : 
What  could  thus  high  thy  rash  ambition  raise  I 
Art  thou,  fond  youth,  a  candidate  for  praise  t 
Tis  true,  said  I,  not  void  of  hopes  I  came, 
j    For  who  so  fond  as  youthful  bards  of  Fame ! 
j    But  few,  aJaa  I  the  casual  blessing  boast, 
!    So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost. 
.    How  vain  that  second  life  in  others'  breath. 

The  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death  I 
I    Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign, 
I    (Unsure  the  tei&ore,  but  how  vast  the  fine  I) 
I   The  great  man*s  curse,  without  the  gains,  endure, 
I    Be  envied,  wretched,  and  be  flatter'd,  poor  ; 
'    Ail  luckless  wits  their  enemies  profess'd, 
I    And  all  successful,  jealous  friends  at  best. 
'   Nor  Fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favours  call ; 
I   She  comes  nnlook'd  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 

But  if  the  purchase  costs  so  dear  a  price, 
'    As  sootiiing  folly,  or  exalting  vice  : 
i    Ob  !  if  the  muse  must  flatter  lawless  sway, 
I    And  follow  still  where  fortune  leads  the  way  ; 
I   Or  if  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name, 
'    But  the  fidlen  ruins  of  another's  fame; 
I    Then  teach  me.  Heaven  I  to  scorn  the  guilty  bays, 
>   Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  praise ; 
I   Unblemish'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown  ; 
,    Oh  !  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none  ! 

I  t  '<  And  sometime  I  saw  there  at  once, 

A  lesing  and  a  lad  moth  saw 
I  That  gmmen  at  adrentiure  draw 

i  Out  of  a  window  forth  to  pace— 

I  And  no  man,  be  he  ever  so  wroth  e* 

Shall  have  one  of  these  two,  but  bothe/'  &o. 

s  The  hint  is  taken  from  a  panage  fai  another  port  of 

\    the  third  book,  bat  here  more  naturally  made  the  oonclu- 

aioa,  with  the  addition  of  a  moral  to  the  whole.    In  Chau- 

,    cer,  he  only  answers,  "  he  came  to  see  the  place ;"  and  the 

book  ends  abruptly,  with  his  being  Burpriaed  at  the  Bight 

of  a  Kan  of  great  Authority,  and  awaking  in  a  fright. 


JANUARY    AND   MAY; 

OR, 

THE  MERCHANrS  TALE. 

FROM  CHAUCKRS. 

Therb  lived  in  Lombardy,  as  authors  write^ 

In  days  of  old,  a  wise  and  worthy  knight ; 

Of  gentle  manners,  as  of  generous  race. 

Blest  with  much  sense,  more  riches,  and  some  grace. 

Yet  led  astray  by  Venus'  soft  delights, 

He  scarce  could  rule  some  idle  appetites  : 

For  long  ago,  let  priests  say  what  they  could. 

Weak  sinful  laymen  were  but  flesh  and  blood. 

But  in  due  time,  when  sixty  years  were  o'er. 
He  vow'd  to  lead  this  vicious  life  no  more  ; 
Whether  pure  holiness  inspired  his  mind. 
Or  dotage  tum'd  his  brain,  is  hard  to  find  ; 
But  his  nigh  courage  prick'd  him  forth  to  wed, 
And  try  the  pleasures  of  a  lawful  bed. 
This  was  his  nightly  dream,  his  daily  care. 
And  to  the  heavenly  powers  his  constant  prayer^ 
Once,  ere  he  died,  to  taste  the  blissful  life 
Of  a  kind  husband  and  a  loving  wife. 

These  thoughts  he  fortified  with  reasons  still, 
(For  none  want  reasons  to  confirm  their  will.) 
Grave  authors  say,  and  witty  poets  sing. 
That  honest  wedlock  is  a  glorious  thing  : 
But  depth  of  judgment  most  in  him  appears^ 
Who  wisely  weds  in  his  maturer  years. 
Then  let  him  choose  a  damsel  young  and  fair. 
To  bless  his  age,  and  bring  a  worthy  heir  ; 
To  soothe  his  cares,  and  free  from  noise  and  strife, 
Conduct  him  gently  to  the  verge  of  life. 
Let  sinful  bachelors  their  woes  deplore. 
Full  well  they  merit  all  they  feel,  and  more  : 
Una  wed  by  precepts  human  or  divine. 
Like  birds  and  beasts,  promiscuously  they  join  : 
Nor  know  to  make  the  present  blessing  last. 
To  hope  the  future,  or  esteem  the  past : 
But  vainly  boast  the  joys  they  never  tried. 
And  find  divulged  the  secrets  they  would  hide. 
The  married  man  may  bear  his  yoke  with  ease. 
Secure  at  once  himself  and  Heaven  to  please  } 
And  pass  his  inoffensive  hours  away. 
In  bliss  all  night,  and  innocence  all  day  : 
Though  fortune  change,  his  constant  spouse  remains. 
Augments  his  joys,  or  mitigates  his  pains. 

But  what  so  pure,  which  envious  tongues  will 
Some  wicked  wits  have  libel'd  all  the  fair,  [spare  ? 
With  matchless  impudence  they  style  a  wife 
The  dear-bought  curse,  and  lawful  plague  of  life  ; 
A  bosom-serpent,  a  domestic  evil, 
A  night  invasion,  and  a  mid-day  devil. 
Let  not  the  wise  these  slanderous  words  regard, 
But  curse  the  bones  of  every  lying  bard ; 
All  other  goods  by  fortune's  hand  are  given, 
A  wife  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven. 
Vain  fortune's  favours,  never  at  a  stay. 
Like  empty  shadows,  pass,  and  glide  away  ; 
One  solid  comfort,  our  eternal  wife, 
Abundantly  supplies  us  all  our  life  : 
This  blessing  lasts  (if  those  who  try,  say  true) 
As  long  as  heart  can  wish — ^and  longer  too. 

Our  grandsire  Adam,  ere  of  Eve  possess'd. 
Alone,  and  even  in  Paradise  unbless'd. 
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With  mournful  looks  the  blissful  scenes  survey'd, 
And  wander'd  in  the  solitary  shade : 
The  Maker  saw,  took  pity,  and  bestow'd 
Woman,  the  last,  the  best  reserved  of  God. 

A  wife !  ah  gentle  deities,  can  he 
That  has  a  wife  e*er  feel  adversity  1 
Would  men  but  follow  what  the  sex  advise. 
All  things  would  prosper,  all  the  world  grow  wise. 
*Twas  by  Rebecca's  aid  that  Jacob  won 
His  father's  blessing  from  an  elder  son  : 
Abusive  Nabal  owed  his  forfeit  life 
To  the  wise  conduct  of  a  prudent  wife : 
Heroic  Judith,  as  old  Hebrews  show. 
Preserved  the  Jews,  and  slew  the  Assyrian  foe : 
At  Hester's  suit,  the  persecuting  swoitl 
Was  sheathM,  and  Israel  lived  to  bless  the  Lord. 

These  weighty  motives,  January  the  sage 
Maturely  ponder'd  in  his  riper  age  ; 
And  cliarm'd  with  virtuous  joys,  and  sober  life, 
Would  try  that  christian  comfort,  call'd  a  wife. 
His  friends  were  summonM  on  a  point  so  nice. 
To  pass  their  judgment,  and  to  give  advice  ; 
But  fix'd  before,  and  well  resolved  was  he  ; 
(As  men  that  ask  advice  are  wont  to  be.) 

My  friends,  he  cried  (and  cast  a  mournful  look 
Around  the  room,  and  sigh'd  before  he  spoke), 
Beneath  tlie  weight  of  threescore  years  I  bend. 
And,  worn  with  cares,  am  hastenmg  to  my  end  ; 
How  have  I  lived,  alas  !  you  know  too  well, 
In  worldly  follies,  which  I  blush  to  tell ; 
But  gracious  Heaven  has  ope'd  my  eyes  at  last, 
With  due  regret  I  view  my  vices  past. 
And,  as  the  precept  of  the  Church  decrees. 
Will  take  a  wife,  and  live  in  holy  ease. 
But  since  by  coimsel  all  things  should  be  done. 
And  many  heads  are  wiser  still  than  one  ; 
Choose  you  for  me,  who  best  shall  be  content 
When  my  desire's  approved  by  your  consent. 

One  caution  yet  is  needful  to  be  told, 
To  guide  your  choice  ;  this  wife  must  not  be  old  : 
There  goes  a  saying,  and  'twas  shrewdly 'said. 
Old  fish  at  table,  but  young  flesh  in  bed. 
My  soul  abhors  the  tasteless,  dr^'  embrace 
Of  a  stale  virgin  with  a  winter  face  : 
In  that  cold  season  Love  but  treats  his  guest 
With  bean-straw  and  tough  forage  at  the  best. 
No  crafty  widows  shall  approach  my  bed  ; 
Those  are  too  wise  for  bachelors  to  wed. 
As  subtle  clerks  by  many  schools  are  made. 
Twice  married  dames  are  mistresses  o'  th'  trade  : 
But  young  and  tender  virgins,  ruled  with  ease. 
We  form  like  wax,  and  mould  them  as  we  please. 

Conceive  me.  Sirs,  nor  take  my  sense  amiss  ; 
'Tis  what  concerns  my  soul's  eternal  bliss  ; 
Since  if  I  found  no  pleasure  in  my  spouse. 
As  flesh  is  frail,  and  who  (God  help  me)  knows  ? 
Then  should  I  live  in  lewd  adultery. 
And  sink  downright  to  Satan  when  I  die. 
Or  were  I  cursed  with  an  unfruitful  bed. 
The  righteous  end  were  lost  for  which  I  wed  ; 
To  raise  up  seed  to  bless  the  powers  above. 
And  not  for  pleasure  only,  or  for  love. 
Think  not  I  dote  ;  'tis  time  to  take  a  wife. 
When  vigorous  blood  forbids  a  chaster  life  ; 
Those  that  are  blest  with  store  of  grace  divine, 
May  live  like  saints  by  Heaven's  consent,  and  mine. 

And  since  I  speak  of  wedlock,  let  me  say, 
(As,  thank  my  stars,  in  modest  truth  I  may) 
My  limbs  are  active,  still  I'm  sound  at  heart. 
And  a  new  vigour  springs  in  every  part. 


Think  not  my  virtue  lost,  tho'  time  has  shed 
These  reverend  honours  on  my  hoaiy  head  : 
Thus  trees  are  crown'd  with  blossoms  white  assnow, 
The  vital  sap  then  rising  from  below. 
Old  as  I  am,  my  lusty  limbs  appear 
Like  winter  greens,  that  flourish  all  the  year. 
Now,  Sirs,  you  know  to  what  I  stand  inclined. 
Let  every  friend  with  freedom  speak  his  mind. 

He  said  ;  the  rest  in  different  parts  divide  ; 
The  knotty  point  was  urged  on  either  side  : 
Marriage,  tlie  theme  on  which  they  all  declaun'd. 
Some  praised   with   wit,  and  some  with  reason 

blamed. 
Till,  what  with  proofs,  objections,  and  replies, 
Each  wondrous  positive,  and  wondrous  wise. 
There  fell  between  his  brothers  a  debate,  i 

Placebo  this  was  called,  and  Justin  that.  I 

First  to  the  Knight  Placebo  thus  begun 
(Mild  were  his  looks,  and  pleasing  was  his  tone)  : 
Such  prudence.  Sir,  in  all  your  words  appears. 
As  phiinly  proves,  experience  dwells  witii  years  ! 
Yet  you  pursue  sage  Solomon's  advice. 
To  work  by  counsel  when  afiairs  kre  nice : 
But,  with  the  wise  man's  leave,  I  must  protest, 
So  may  my  soul  arrive  at  ease  and  rest, 
As  still  I  hold  your  own  advice  the  best. 

Sir,  I  have  lived  a  courtier  all  my  days, 
And  studied  men,  their  manners,  and  their  ways  ; 
And  have  observed  this  useful  maxim  stiU, 
To  let  my  be^rs  always  have  Uieir  will. 
Nay,  if  my  lord  afiirm'd  that  black  was  white. 
My  word  was  this,  "Your  honour's  in  the  right." 
The  assuming  wit,  who  deems  himself  so  wise 
As  his  mistaken  patron  to  advise. 
Let  him  not  dare  to  vent  his  dangerons  thonght, 
A  noble  fool-  was  never  in  a  fault. 
This,  Sir,  afiects  not  you,  whose  every  word 
Is  weigh 'd  with  judgment,  and  befits  a  lord  : 
Your  will  is  mine  ;  and  is  (I  will  maintain) 
Pleasing  to  God,  and  should  be  so  to  man ; 
At  least  your  courage  all  the  world  must  praise. 
Who  dare  to  wed  in  your  declining  days. 
Indulge  the  vigour  of  your  mounting  blood. 
And  let  grey  fools  be  indolently  good. 
Who,  past  all  pleasure,  danm  the  joys  of  sense. 
With  reverend  dulness  and  grave  impotence. 

Justin,  who  silent  sate,  and  heard  the  man, 
Thus,  with  a  philosophic  frown,  began : 

A  heathen  author,  of  the  first  degree 
(Who,  tho'  not  faith,  had  sense  as  well  as  we). 
Bids  us  be  certain  our  concerns  to  trust 
To  those  of  generous  principles,  and  just. 
The  venture's  greater,  I'll  presume  to  say, 
To  give  your  person,  than  your  goods  away  : 
And  therefore.  Sir,  as  you  re^;a^  your  rest. 
First  learn  your  lady's  qualities  at  least : 
Whether  she's  chaste  or  rampant,  proud  or  civil ; 
Meek  as  a  samt,  or  haughty  as  the  devil ; 
Whether  an  easy,  fond,  familiar  fool, 
Or  such  a  wit  as  no  man  e'er  can  rule. 
'Tis  true,  perfection  none  must  hope  to  find 
In  all  this  world,  much  less  in  woman-kind ; 
But  if  her  virtues  prove  the  larger  share. 
Bless  the  kind  fates,  and  think  your  fortune  rare. 
Ah,  gentle  Sir,  take  warning  of  a  friend, 
Who  knows  too  well  the  state  you  thus  commend  ; 
And  spite  of  all  his  praises  must  declare, 
All  he  can  find  is  bondage,  cost,  and  care. 
Heaven  knows,  I  shed  full  many  a  private  tear, 
And  sigh  in  silence,  lest  the  world  should  hear : 
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While  all  my  friends  applaud  m^  blissful  life. 
And  swear  no  mortal's  happier  m  a  wife  ; 

!,    Demure  and  chaste  as  any  vestal  nun,    . 

,  The  meekest  creature  that  beholds  tlie  sun  ! 
But,  by  the  immortal  powers,  I  feel  the  pain, 
And. he  that  smarts  has  reason  to  complain. 

;{  Do  what  you  list,  for  me  ;  you  must  be  sage, 
And  cautious  sure  ;  for  wisdom  is  in  age  : 

1 1    But  at  tiiese  years  to  venture  on  the  fair  ! 

I    By  him  who  made  the  ocean,  earth,  and  air, 
To  please  a  wife,  when  her  occasions  call. 
Would  busy  the  most  vigorous  of  us  all. 
And  trust  me.  Sir,  the  chastest  you  can  choose 
Will  ask  observance,  and  exact  her  dues. 
If  what  I  speak  my  noble  lord  offend. 
My  tedious  sermon  here  is  at  an  end. 

Tis  well,  'tis  wondrous  well,  the  Knight  replies, 
Most  worthy  kinsmen,  faith  you're  mighty  wise  1 
We,  JStrs,  are  fools  ;  and  must  resign  the  cause 
To  heathepish  authors,  proverbs,  and  old  saws. 
He  spoke,  with  scorn,  and  tum'd  another  way  : — 
What  does  my  friend,  my  dear  Placebo,  say  I 

I  say,  quoth  he,  by  Heaven  the  man's  to  blame. 
To  slander  wives,  and  wedlock's  holy  name. 

At  this  the  council  rose,  without  delay ; 
Each,  in  his  own  opinion,  went  his  way ; 
With  full  consent,  that,  all  disputes  appeased ; 
The  Knight  should  marry,  when  and  where  he 
pleased. 

Who  now  but  January  exults  with  joy  t 
The  channs  of  wedlock  all  his  soul  employ  : 
E»eh,  nymph  by  turns  his  wavering  mind  possest, 
And  reign  d  the  short-lived  tyrant  of  his  breast ; 
Whilst  fiincy  pictured  every  lively  part, 
And  each  bright  image  wander'd  o'er  his  heart. 
Thus,  in  some  public  forum  fix'd  on  high, 
A  mirror  shows  the  figures  moving  by  ; 
Still  one  by  one,  in  swift  succession,  pass 
The  gliding  shadows  o'er  the  polisb'd  glass. 
This  lady's  charms  the  nicest  could  not  blame, 
But  vile  suspicions  had  aspersed  her  fame  ; 
That  was  with  sense,  but  not  with  virtue  blest : 
And  one  had  grace,  that  wanted  all  the  rest. 
Thus  doubting  long  what  nymph  he  should  obey. 
He  fix'd  at  last  upon  the  youthful  May. 
Her  faults  he  knew  not.  Love  is  always  blind. 
Bat  every  charm  revolved  within  his  mind  : 
Her  tender  age,  her  form  divinely  fair, 
Her  easy  motion,  her  attractive  air. 
Her  sweet  behaviour,  her  enchanting  face. 
Her  moving  softness,  and  majestic  grace. 

Much  in  his  prudence  did  our  Knight  rejoice. 
And  thought  no  mortal  could  dispute  his  choice  : 
Once  more  in  haste  he  summon'd  ev'ry  friend. 
And  told  them  all,  their  pains  were  at  an  end. 
Heaven,  that  (said  he)  inspired  me  first  to  wed. 
Provides  a  consort  worthy  of  my  bed  : 
Let  none  oppose  the  election,  since  on  this 
Depends  my  quiet,  and  my  future  bliss. 

A  dame  there  is,  the  dialing  of  my  eyes. 
Young,  beauteous,  artless,  innocent,  and  wise  ; 
Chaste,  tho'  not  rich ;  and  tho'  not  nobly  bom, 
Of  honest  parents,  and  may  serve  my  turn. 
Her  will  I  wed,  if  gracious  Heaven  so  please  ; 
To  pass  my  age  in  sanctity  and  ease  ; 
And  thank  the  powers,  I  may  possess  alone 
The  lovely  prize,  and  share  my  bliss  with  none  ! 
If  yon,' my  friends,  this  virgin  can  procure. 
My  joys  are  full,  my  happiness  is  sure. 


One  only  doubt  remains  :  Full  oft,  I've  heard. 
By  casuists  grave,  and  deep  divines  averr'd  ; 
That  'tis  too  much  for  human  race  to  know 
The  bliss  of  heaven  above,  and  earth  below. 
Now  should  the  nuptial  pleasures  prove  so  great, 
To  match  the  blessings  of  the  future  state. 
Those  endless  joys  were  ill-exchanged  for  these  ; 
Then  clear  this  doubt,  and  set  my  mind  at  ease. 

This  Justin  heard,  nor  could  his  spleen  controul, 
Touch'd  to  the  quick,  and  tickled  at  the  soul. 
Sir  Knight,  he  cried,  if  this  be  all  you  dread. 
Heaven  put  it  past  a  doubt,  whene'er  you  wed  ; 
And  to  my  fervent  prayers  so  far  consent, 
That  ere  the  rites  are  o'er,  you  may  repent ! 
Good  heaven,  no  doubt,  the  nuptial  state  approves. 
Since  it  chastises  still  what  best  it  loves. 

Then  be  not,  Sir,  abandoned  to  despair  ; 
Seek,  and  perhaps  you*ll  find  among  the  fair. 
One,  that  may  do  your  business  to  a  hair  ; 
Not  even  in  wish,  your  happiness  delay. 
But  prove  the  scourge  to  laish  you  on  your  way  : 
Then  to  the  skies  your  mounting  soul  shall  go. 
Swift  as  an  arrow  soaring  from  the  bow  ! 
Provided  still,  you  moderate  your  joy. 
Nor  in  your  pleasures  all  your  might  employ. 
Let  reason's  rule  your  strong  desires  abate, 
Nor  please  too  lavishly  your  gentle  mate. 
Old  wives  there  are,  of  judgment  most  acute. 
Who  solve  these  questions  beyond  all  dispute  ; 
Consult  with  those,  and  be  of  better  cheer  ; 
Marry,  do  penance,  and  dismiss  your  fear. 

So  said,  they  rose,  nor  more  the  work  delay'd  ; 
The  match  was  offer'd,  the  proposals  made. 
The  parents,  you  may  think,  would  soon  comply  ; 
The  old  have  interest  ever  in  their  eye. 
Nor  was  it  hard  to  move  the  lady's  mind  ; 
When  Fortune  favours,  still  the  fair  are  kind. 

I  pass  each  previous  settlement  and  deed. 
Too  long  for  me  to  write,  or  you  to  read  ; 
Nor  will  with  quaint  impertinence  display 
The  pomp,  tlie  pageantry',  the  proud  array. 
The  time  approach'd,  to  church  the  parties  went, 
At  once  with  carnal  and  devout  intent : 
Forth  came  the  priest,  and  bade  the  obedient  wife 
Like  Sarah  or  Rebecca  lead  her  life  : 
Then  pray'd  the  powers  the  fruitful  bed  to  bless. 
And  made  all  sure  enough  with  holiness. 

And  now  the  palace-gates  are  open'd  wide. 
The  guests  appear  in  order,  side  by  side, 
And  phu%d  in  state,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 
The  breathing  flute's  soft  notes  are  heard  around, 
And  the  shrill  trumpets'  mix  their  silver  sound  ; 
The  vaulted  roofs  with  echoing  music  ring. 
These  touch  the  vocal  stops,  and  those  the  trem- 
bling string. 
Not  thus  Amphion  tuned  the  warbling  lyre, 
Nor  Joab  the  sounding  clarion  could  inspire. 
Nor  fierce  Theodamas,  whose  sprightly  strain 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  and  fire  the  martial  train. 

Bacchus  himself,  the  nuptial  feast  to  grace, 
(So  Poets  sing)  was  present  on  the  place  : 
And  lovely  Venus,  goddess  of  delight. 
Shook  high  her  flaming  torch  in  open  sight. 
And  danced  around,  and  smiled  on  every  knight : 
Pleased  her  best  servant  would  his  courage  try. 
No  less  in  wedlock,  than  in  liberty. 
Full  many  an  age  old  Hymen  had  not  spied 
So  kind  a  bridegroom,  or  so  bright  a  bride. 
Ye  bards  !  renown'd  among  the  tuneful  throng 
For  gentle  lays,  and  joyous  nuptial  song  ; 
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Think  not  yonr  softest  numbers  can  display 
The  matchless  glories  of  this  blissful  day  ; 
The  joys  are  such,  as  far  transcend  your  rage, 
When  tender  youth  has  wedded  stooping  age. 

The  beauteous  dame  sate  smiling  at  the  board. 
And  darted  amorous  glances  at  her  lord. 
Not  Hester's  self,  whose  charms  the  Hebrews  sing. 
E'er  look'd  so  lovely  on  her  Persian  king  : 
Bright  as  the  rising  sun,  in  summer's  day, 
And  fresh  and  blooming  as  the  month  of  May  I 
The  joyful  knight  survey'd  her  by  his  side. 
Nor  envied  Paris  with  the  Spartan  bride  ; 
Still  as  his  mind  revolved  with  vast  delight 
The  entrancing  raptures  of  the  approaching  night, 
Restless  he  sate,  invoking  every  power 
To  speed  his  bliss,  and  haste  the  happv  hour. 
Meantime  the  vigorous  dancers  beat  the  ground. 
And  songs  were  sung,  and  flowingbowls  went  round. 
With  odorous  spices  they  perfumed  the  place. 
And  mirth  and  pleasure  shone  in  every  face. 

Damian  alone,  of  all  the  menial  train, 
Sad  in  the  midst  of  triumphs,  sigh'd  for  pain  ; 
Damian  alone,  the  Knight's  obs^juious  squire. 
Consumed  at  heart,  and  fed  a  secret  fire. 
His  lovely  mistress  all  his  soul  possessed. 
He  look'd,  he  languished,  and  could  take  no  rest : 
His  task  performed,  he  sadly  went  his  way. 
Fell  on  his  bed,  and  loathed  the  light  of  dxy. 
There  let  him  lie  ;  till  his  relenting  dame 
Weep  in  her  turn,  and  waste  in  equal  flame. 

The  weary  sun,  as  learned  poets  write. 
Forsook  the  horizon,  and  rolrd  down  the  light ; 
While  glittering  stars  his  absent  beams  supply. 
And  night's  dark  mantle  overspread  the  sky. 
Then  rose  the  guests  ;  and,  as  the  time  required, 
Blach  paid  his  uianks,  and  decently  retired. 

Thefoeonce  gone,  our  Knight  prepared  to  undress, 
So  keen  he  was,  and  eager  to  possess  : 
But  first  thought  fit  the  assistance  to  receive. 
Which  grave  physicians  scruple  not  to  give  ;^ 
Satyrion  near,  with  hot  eringos  stood, 
Cantharides,  to  fire  the  lazy  blood. 
Whose  use  old  bards  describe  in  luscious  rhymes. 
And  critics  leam'd  explain  to  modem  times. 

By  this  the  sheets  were  spread,  the  bride  un- 
dress'd. 
The  room  was  sprinkled,  and  the  bed  was  bless'd. 
What  next  ensued  beseems  not  me  to  say  ; 
*Tis  sung,  he  labour'd  till  the  dawning  day. 
Then  briskly  spmngfrom  bed,  with  heart  so  Ught, 
As  all  were  nothing  he  had  done  by  night ; 
And  sipp'd  his  cordial  as  he  sat  upright. 
He  kiss'd  his  balmy  spouse  with  wanton  play, 
And  feebly  sung  a  lusty  roundelay : 
Then  on  the  couch  his  weary  limbs  he  cast ; 
For  every  labour  must  have  rest  at  last 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  squire  oppressed. 
Sleep  fled  his  eyes,  and  peace  forsook  his  breast ; 
The  raging  flames  that  in  his  bosom  dwell. 
He  wanted  art  to  hide,  and  means  to  tell. 
Yet  hoping  time  the  occasion  might  betray. 
Composed  a  sonnet  to  the  lovely  May  ; 
Which,  writ  and  folded  with  the  nicest  art. 
He  wrapp'd  in  silk,  and  bud  upon  his  heart 

When  now  the  fourth  revolving  day  was  run, 
rTwas  June,  and  Canoer  had  received  the  sun) 
Forth  from  her  chamber  came  the  beauteous  bride, 
The  good  old  Knight  moved  slowly  by  her  side. 
High  mass  was  sung ;  they  feasted  in  the  hall ; 
The  servants  round  stood  ready  at  their  call. 


The  squire  alone  was  absent  from  the  boazd. 
And    much    his    sickness    grieved    his    worthy 

lord. 
Who  pray'd  his  spouse,  attended  with  her  train. 
To  visit  Damian,  and  divert  his  pun. 
The  obliging  dames  obe/d  with  one  consent ; 
They  left  the  hall,  and  to  his  lodging  went. 
The  female  tribe  surround  him  as  he  lay. 
And  close  beside  him  sat  the  gentle  May : 
Where,  as  she  tried  his  pulse,  he  softly  drew 
A  heaving  sigh,  and  cast  a  mournful  view  ! 
Then  gave  his  bill,  and  bribed  the  powers  divine, 
With  secret  vows  to  favour  his  design. 

Who  studies  now  but  discontented  May  f 
On  her  soft  couch  uneasily  she  lay : 
The  lumpish  husband  snored  away  the  nigiht. 
Till  coughs  awaked  him  near  the  morning  li^t. 
What  then  he  did,  I'll  not  presume  to  teU, 
Nor  if  she  thought  herself  in  heaven  or  hell : 
Honest  and  dull  in  nuptial  bed  thev  lay. 
Till  the  bell  toll'd,  and  all  arose  to'pray. 

Were  it  by  forceful  destiny  decreed. 
Or  did  from  chanoe,  or  nature's  power  proceed  ; 
Or  that  some  star,  with  aspect  kind  to  love. 
Shed  its  selectest  influence  from  above  ; 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  tender  dame 
Felt  the  first  motions  of  an  infant  flame  ; 
Received  the  impressions  of  the  love-sick  squire. 
And  wasted  in  the  soft  infectious  fire. 
Ye  fair,  draw  near,  let  May's  example  move 
Your  gentle  minds  to  pity  those  who  love  ! 
Had  some  fierce  tynnt  in  her  stead  been  found. 
The  poor  adorer  sure  had  hang'd,  or  drown'd : 
But  she,  your  sex's  miiror,  free  from  pride, 
Was  much  too  meek  to  prove  a  homicide. 

But  to  my  tale  :  Some  sages  have  defined 
Pleasure  the  sovereign  bliss  of  human-kind : 
Our  Knight  (who  studied  much,  we  may  suppose) 
Derived  his  high  philosophy  from  those  ; 
For,  like  a  prince,  he  bore  the  vast  expense 
Of  lavish  pomp,  and  proud  magnificence  : 
His  house  was  stately,  his  retinue  gay. 
Large  was  his  train,  and  gorgeous  his  array. 
His  spacious  garden,  made  to  yield  to  none. 
Was  compass'd  round  with  walls  of  solid  stone  ; 
Priapus  could  not  half  describe  the  grace 
(Though  god  of  gardens)  of  this  channing  plAoe : 
A  place  to  tire  the  rambling  wits  of  France 
In  long  descriptions,  and  exceed  romance : 
£nou^h  to  shame  the  gentlest  bard  that  sings 
Of  painted  meadows,  and  of  puriing  springs. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  flowery  ground, 
A  crystal  fountain  spread  its  streams  around. 
The  fruitful  banks  with  verdant  laurels  crown'd : 
About  this  spring  (if  ancient  fame  say  true) 
The  dapper  elves  their  moonlight  sports  piuvne : 
Their  pigmy  king,  and  little  fairy  queen, 
In  circling  dances  gambol'd  on  the  green. 
While  tuneful  sprites  a  merry  concert  made. 
And  airy  music  warbled  through  the  shade. 

Hitho:  the  noble  Knight  would  oft  repair, 
(His  scene  of  pleasure,  and  peculiar  care) 
For  this  he  held  it  dear,  and  always  bore 
The  silver  key  that  lock'd  the  garden  door. 
To  this  sweet  pU^e  in  summers  sultry  heat, 
He  used  from  noise  and  busineas  to  retreat ; 
And  here  in  dalliance  spend  the  five-long  day, 
S^hu  eum  Mola^  with  his  sprightly  May. 
For  whate'er  work  was  undisduurged  a-bed. 
The  duteous  Knight  in  this  fair  garden  sped. 
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But  ah  !  what  mortal  liyes  of  blias  secure. 
How  short  a  space  our  worldly  joys  endure  ! 
O  Fortune,  fair,  like  all  thy  treacherous  kind, 
But  faithless  still,  and  wavering  as  the  wind  ! 
O  painted  monster,  form'd  mankind  to  cheat. 
With  pleasing  poison,  and  with  soft  deceit  1 
This  rich,  this  amorous,  venerable  knight. 
Amidst  his  ease,  his  solace,  and  delight. 
Struck  blind  by  thee,  resigns  his  days  to  grief, 
And  calls  on  death,  the  wretch's  last  rehef. 

The  rage  of  jealousy  then  seized  his  mind, 
For  mneh  he  fear'd  the  faith  of  woman-kind. 
His  wife  not  suffer'd  from  his  side  to  stray. 
Was  captive  kept,  he  watch'd  her  night  and  day. 
Abridged  her  pleasures,  and  confin^  her  sway. 
Fall  oft  in  tears  did  hapless  May  complain, 
And  sigh'd  full  oft ;  but  sigh'd  and  wept  in  Tain ; 
She  look'd  on  Damian  with  a  lover's  eye ; 
For  oh,  'twas  fix'd ;  she  must  possess  or  die ! 
Nor  less  impatience  vex'd  her  amorous  squire, 
Wild  with  delay,  and  burning  with  desire. 
Wateh'd  as  she  was,  yet  could  he  not  refrain 
By  secret  writing  to  disclose  his  pain ; 
The  dame  by  signs  reveal'd  her  kind  intent. 
Till  both  were  conscious  what  each  other  meant 

Ah,  gentle  Knight,  what  would  thy  eyes  avail, 
Tho*  they  could  see  as  far  as  ships  can  sail ! 
'TIS  better,  sure,  when  blind,  deceived  to  be. 
Than  be  deluded  when  a  man  can  see ! 

Argos  himself,  so  cautious  and  so  wise. 
Was  over-watch'd,  for  all  his  hundred  eyes : 
So  many  an  honest  husband  may,  'tis  known. 
Who,  wisely,  never  thinks  the  case  his  own. 

The  dame  at  last,  by  diligence  and  care. 
Procured  the  key  her  Knight  was  wont  to  bear ; 
She  took  the  wards  in  wax  before  the  fire, 
And  gave  the  impression  to  the  trusty  squire. 
By  means  of  this,  some  wonder  shall  appear. 
Which,  in  due  phioe  and  season,  you  may  hear. 
Weil  sang  sweet  Ovid,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
What  slight  is  that,  which  love  will  not  explore  t 
And  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  plainly  show 
The  feats  true  lovers,  when  they  list,  can  do : 
Tho'  watch'd  and  captive,  yet  in  spite  of  all. 
They  found  the  art  of  kissing  through  a  wall. 

But  now  no  longer  from  our  tale  to  stray ; 
It  happ'd  that  onoe  upon  a  summer's  day, 
Oorreverend  Knight  was  urged  to  amorous  play : 
He  raised  his  spouse  ere  matin-bell  was  rung. 
And  thus  his  morning  canticle  he  sung. 

AwiUce,  m^  love,  disclose  thy  radiant  eyes ; 
Arise,  my  wife,  my  beauteous  lady,  rise  I 
Hear  how  the  doves  with  pensive  notes  complain. 
And  in  soft  murmurs  tell  the  trees  their  pain : 
The  winter's  past ;  the  clouds  and  tempests  fly ; 
The  sun  adorns  the  fields,  and  brightens  all  the  sky. 
Fair  without  spot,  whose  every  charming  part 
My  boeom  wounds,  and  captivates  my  heart ; 
Come,  and  in  mutual  pleasures  let's  engage, 
Joy  of  my  life,  and  comfort  of  my  age. 

This  heard,  to  Damian  straight  a  sign  she  made. 
To  haste  before ;  the  gentle  squire  obey'd ; 
Secret  and  und^ried  he  took  his  way, 
And  ambush'd  close  behind  an  arbour  lay. 

It  was  not  long  ere  January  came. 
And  hand  in  hand  vrith  him  his  lovely  dame ; 
Blind  as  he  was,  not  doubting  all  was  surei, 
He  tom'd  the  key,  and  made  the  gate  secure. 

Here  let  os  walk,  he  said,  observed  by  none, 
Conscious  of  pleasures  to  the  world  onknown : 


So  may  my  soul  have  joy,  as  thou  my  wife 
Art  far  the  dearest  solace  of  my  life ; 
And  rather  would  I  choose,  by  Heaven  above, 
To  die  this  instant,  than  to  lose  thy  love. 
Reflect  what  truth  was  in  my  passion  shown. 
When,  unendowed,  I  took  thee  for  my  own. 
And  sought  no  treasure  but  thv  heart  alone. 
Old  as  I  am,  and  now  deprived  of  sight. 
Whilst  thou  art  faithful  to  thy  own  true  Knight, 
Nor  age,  nor  blindness,  robs  me  of  delight. 
Each  other  loss  with  patience  I  can  bear. 
The  loss  of  thee  is  wliat  I  only  fear. 

Consider  then,  my  lady  and  my  wife. 
The  solid  comforts  of  a  virtuous  life. 
As  first,  the  love  of  Christ  himself  you  gain ; 
Next,  your  own  honour  undefiled  maintain  ; 
And  bistly,  that  which  sure  your  mind  must  move. 
My  whole  estate  shall  gratify  your  love : 
Make  your  own  terms,  and  ere  to-morrow's  sun 
Displays  his  light,  by  Heaven  it  shall  be  done. 
I  seal  the  contract  with  a  holy  kiss, 
And  will  perform,  by  this — my  dear,  and  this — 
Have  comfort,  spouse,  nor  thmk  thy  lord  unkind ; 
'Tis  love,  not  jealousy,  that  fires  my  mind. 
For  when  thy  charms  my  sober  thoughts  engage. 
And  join'd  to  them  my  own  unequal  age. 
From  thy  dear  side  I  have  no  power  to  part, 
Such  secret  transports  warm  my  melting  heart. 
For  who  that  once  poesess'd  those  heavenly  charms. 
Could  live  one  moment  absent  from  thy  arms  ? 

He  ceased,  and  May  with  modest  eraoe  replied ; 
(Weak  was  her  voice,  as  while  she  spoke  she  cried  ;i 
Heaven  knows  (with  that  a  tender  sigh  she  drew) 
I  have  a  soul  to  save  as  well  as  you ; 
And,  what  no  lees  you  to  my  charge  commend. 
My  dearest  honour,  will  to  death  defend. 
To  you  in  holy  Church  I  gave  my  hand. 
And  join'd  my  heart  in  wedlock's  sacred  band : 
Yet,  after  this,  if  you  distrust  my  care. 
Then  hear,  my  lord,  and  witness  what  I  swear : 

First  may  the  yawning  earth  her  bosom  rend, 
And  let  me  hence  to  heU  alive  descend ; 
Or  die  the  death  I  dread  no  less  than  hell, 
Sew'd  in  a  sack,  and  plunged  into  a  well : 
Ere  I  my  fame  by  one  lewd  act  disgrace. 
Or  once  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race. 
For  know.  Sir  Knight,  of  gentie  blood  I  came^ 
I  loathe  a  whore,  and  startie  at  the  name. 
But  jealous  men  on  their  own  crimes  reflect, 
And  learn  from  thence  their  ladies  to  suspect: 
Else  why  these  needless  cautions,  Sir,  to  me  ? 
These  doubts  and  fears  of  female  constancy ! 
This  chime  still  rings  in  every  lady's  ear. 
The  only  strain  a  wife  must  hope  to  hear. 

Thus  while  she  spoke  a  sidelong  glance  she  cast, 
Where  Damian  kneeling,  worshipped  as  she  past : 
She  saw  him  watch  the  motions  of  her  eye, 
And  singled  out  a  pear-tree  planted  nigh : 
'Twas  charged  with  fruit  that  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  hung  with  dangling  pears  was  every  bough. 
Thither  tiie  obsequious  squire  address'd  his  pace. 
And  climbing,  in  the  summit  took  his  place  ; 
The  Knight  and  Lady  walk'd  beneath  in  view, 
Where  let  us  leave  them,  and  our  tale  pursue. 

'Twas  now  the  season  when  Uie  glorious  sun 
His  heavenly  progress  through  the  Twins  had  run ; 
And  Jove,  exalted,  his  mild  mfluenoe  yields. 
To  gUd  the  glebe,  and  paint  the  flowery  fields : 
Clear  was  the  day,  and  Phcsbus  rising  blight, 
Had  streak'd  the  azure  firmament  with  li^t ; 
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He  pierced  the  glittering  clouds  with  golden  Btreams 
And  warm*d  the  womb  of  earth  with  genial  beams. 

It  so  befell,  in  that  fair  morning  tide, 
The  Fairies  sported  on  the  garden  side, 
And  in  the  midst  their  monarch  and  his  bride. 
So  featly  tripp'd  the  light-foot  Udies  round, 
The  knights  so  nimbly  o'er  the  green-sward  bound. 
That  scarce  they  bent  the  flowers  or  touched  the 

ground. 
The  dances  ended,  all  the  fairy  train 
For  pinks  and  daisies  searched  the  flowery  plidn ; 
While  on  the  bank  reclined  of  rising  green. 
Thus,  with  a  frown,  the  king  bespoke  his  queen. 

*TL8  too  apparent,  argue  what  you  can. 
The  treachery  you  women  use  to  man : 
A  thousand  authora  have  this  truth  made  out. 
And  sad  experience  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

Heaven  rest  thy  spirit,  noble  Solomon, 
A  wiser  monarch  never  saw  the  sun : 
All  wealth,  all  honours,  the  supreme  degree 
Of  earthly  bliss,  was  well  bestow*d  on  thee  I 
For  sagely  hast  thou  said :  Of  all  mankind, 
One  only  just,  and  righteous,  hope  to  find : 
Butshould*st  thou  search  the  spacious  world  around. 
Yet  one  good  woman  is  not  to  be  found. 

Thus  says  the  king  who  knew  your  wickedness ; 
The  son  of  Sirach  testifies  no  less. 
So  may  some  wildfire  on  your  bodies  fall. 
Or  some  devouring  plague  consume  you  all ; 
As  well  you  view  the  lecher  in  the  tree. 
And  well  this  honourable  Knight  you  see : 
But  since  he*s  blind  and  old  (a  helpless  case), 
HLb  squire  shall  cuckold  him  before  your  face. 

Now  by  my  own  dread  majesty  I  swear, 
And  by  this  awful  sceptre  which  I  bear, 
No  impious  wretch  shall  *scape  unpunishM  long, 
That  in  my  presence  offers  such  a  wrong. 
I  will  this  instant  undeceive  the  Knight, 
And,  in  the  very  act,  restore  his  sight : 
Arid  set  the  strumpet  here  in  open  view, 
A  warning  to  the  ladies,  and  to  you. 
And  all  tlie  faithless  sex,  for  ever  to  be  true. 

And  will  you  so,  replied  the  Queen,  indeed! 
Now,  by  my  mother's  soul  it  is  decreed. 
She  shail  not  want  an  answer  at  her  need. 
For  her,  and  for  her  daughters,  I'll  engage. 
And  all  the  sex  in  each  succeeding  age ; 
Art  shall  be  theirs  to  varnish  an  offence. 
And  fortify  their  crimes  with  confidence. 
Nay,  were  they  taken  in  a  strict  embrace. 
Seen  with  both  eyes,  and  pinion'd  on  the  place ; 
All  they  shall  need  is  to  protest  and  swear. 
Breathe  a  soft  sigh,  and  drop  a  tender  tear ; 
Till  their  wise  husbands,  guU'd  by  arts  like  these. 
Grow  gentle,  tractable,  and  tame  as  geese. 

What  tho'  this  slanderous  Jew,  this  Solomon, 
Caird  women  fools,  and  knew  full  many  a  one ; 
The  wiser  wits  of  later  times  declare. 
How  constant,  chaste,  and  virtuous  women  are : 
Witness  the  martyrs,  who  resigned  their  breath, 
Serene  in  torments,  unconcem'd  in  death  ; 
And  witness  next  what  Roman  authors  tell. 
How  Arria,  Portia,  and  Lucretia  fell. 

But  since  the  sacred  leaves  to  all  are  free. 
And  men  interpret  texts,  why  should  not  we? 
By  this  no  more  was  meant,  than  to  have  shown. 
That  sovereign  goodness  dwells  in  him  alone 
Who  only  is,  and  is  but  only  one. 
But  grant  the  worst ;  shall  women  then  be  weighM 
By  every  word  that  Solomon  has  said) 


What  tho'  this  King  (as  ancient  story  boasts) 
Built  a  fiur  temple  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  ^ 
He  ceased  at  last  his  Maker  to  adore. 
And  did  as  much  for  idol  gods,  or  more. 
Beware  what  lavish  praises  you  confer 
On  a  r^nk  lecher  and  idolater ; 
Whose  reign  indulgent  God,  says  Holy  Writ, 
Did  but  for  David's  righteous  sake  permit ; 
David,  the  monarch  after  Heaven's  own  mind. 
Who  loved  our  sex,  and  honoured  all  our  kind. 

Well,  I'm  a  woman,  and  as  such  must  speak ; 
Silence  would  swell  me,  and  my  heart  would  break; 
Know  then,  I  scorn  your  dull  authorities. 
Your  idle  wits,  and  all  their  learned  lies. 
By  Heaven,  those  authors  are  our  sex's  foes, 
Whom,  in  our  right,  I  must  and  will  oppose. 

Nay  (quoth  the  King), dear  Madam,  be  not  wroth: 
I  ^deld  if  up ;  but  since  I  gave  my  oath. 
That  this  much  injured  Knight  again  should  see, 
It  must  be  done— 1  am  a  king,  said  he. 
And  one,  whose  faith  has  ever  sacred  been — 

And  so  has  mine  (she  said) — I  am  a  queen  : 
Her  answer  she  shall  have,  I  undertake  j 
And  thus  an  end  of  all  dispute  I  make. 
Try  when  you  list ;  and  you  shall  find,  my  lord. 
It  IS  not  in  our  sex  to  break  our  word. 

We  leave  them  here  in  this  heroic  strain. 
And  to  the  Knight  our  story  turns  again  ; 
Who  in  the  garden,  with  his  lovely  May, 
Sung  merrier  than  the  cuckoo  or  the  jay: 
This  was  his  song ;  <<  Oh  kind  and  constant  be, 
<<  Constant  and  kmd  I'll  ever  prove  to  Uiee." 

Thus  singing  as  he  went,  at  last  he  drew 
By  easy  steps,  to  where  the  pear-tree  srew : 
The  longing  dame  look'd  up,  and  spied  her  love, 
Full  fairly  perch'd  among  the  boughs  above. 
She  stopp'd,  and  sighing !  Oh  good  gods,  she  cried. 
What  pangs,  what  sudden  shoots  dut«nd  my  side ! 

0  for  that  tempting  fruit,  so  fresh,  so  green ; 
Help,  for  the  love  of  heaven's  immortal  queen ; 
Help,  dearest  lord,  and  save  at  once  the  life 
Of  thy  poor  infant,  and  thy  longmg  wife ! 

Sore  sigh'd  the  Knight  to  hear  his  Lady's  cry. 
But  could  not  climb,  and  had  no  servant  nigh :' 
Old  as  he  was,  and  void  of  eyesight  too, 
What  could,  ahis !  a  helpless  husband  do! 
And  must  I  languish  then,  she  said,  and  die. 
Yet  view  the  lovely  fruit  before  my  eye ! 
At  least,  kind  Sir,  for  charity's  sweet  sake. 
Vouchsafe  the  trunk  between  your  arms  to  take ; 
Then  from  your  back  I  might  ascend  the  tree ; 
Do.  you  but  stoop,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me: 

With  all  my  soul,  he  thus  replied  again, 
I'd  spend  my  dearest  blood  to  ease  thy  pain. 
With  that,  his  back  against  the  trunk  he  bent. 
She  seized  a  twig,  and  up  the  tree  she  went. 

Now  prove  your  patience,  gentle  ladies  all ! 
Nor  let  on  me  your  heavy  anger  fall : 
'Tis  truth  I  tell,  tho'  not  in  phraBe  refined ; 
Tho'  blunt  my  tale,  yet  honest  is  my  mind. 
What  feats  the  lady  in  the  tree  might  do, 

1  pass,  as  gambols  never  known  tb  you ; 
But  sure  it  was  a  merrier  fit,  she  swore. 
Than  in  her  life  she  ever  felt  before. 

In  that  nice  moment,  lo !  the  wondering  Knight 
LookM  out,  and  stood  restored  to  sudden  sight. 
Straight  on  the  tree  his  eager  eyes  he  bent. 
As  one  whose  thoughts  were  on  his  spouse  intent ; 
But  when  he  saw  his  bosom-wife  so  dress'd. 
His  rage  was  such  as  cannot  be  expresa'd : 
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Not  frmntie  mothers  when  their  infants  die, 
With  loader  clamourB  rend  the  vaulted  sky : 
He  crUd,  he  roar'd,  he  storm'd,  he  tore  his  haur ; 
Death !  hell  I  and  fiiries !  what  dost  thou  do  there  I 

What  aila  my  lord !  the  trembling  dame  replied ; 
I  thought  your  patience  had  been  better  tried ; 
Is  this  your  lore,  ungrateful  and  unkind, 
This  ray  reward  for  having  cured  the  blind  ? 
Why  was  I  taught  to  make  my  husband  see, 
By  straggling  with  a  man  upon  a  tree ! 
Did  I  for  this  the  pow'r  of  magic  prove  t 
Unhappy  wife,  whose  crime  was  too  much  love  I 

If  this  be  struggling,  by  this  holy  light 
Tis  straggling  with  a  vengeance  (quoth  the  Knight)  \ 
So  Heaven  preserve  the  sight  it  has  restored, 
As  with  these  eyes  I  plainly  saw  thee  whored  ; 
Whored  by  my  slave — ^perfidious  wretch  I  may  hell 
As  sorely  seize  thee,  as  I  saw  too  well. 

Guard  me,  good  angels !  cried  the  gentle  May, 
Pray  Heaven  this  magic  work  the  proper  way ! 
Alas,  my  love  !  'tis  certain,  could  you  see. 
You  ne*er  had  used  these  killing  words  to  me  : 
So  help  me,  fates,  as  'tis  no  perfect  sight. 
But  some  fiunt  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  li^ht. 

What  I  have  said  (quoth  he)  I  must  mamtain, 
For  by  the  immortal  pow'rs  it  teem'd  too  plain — 

By  aU  those  powers  some  frenzy  seizied  your 
mind, 
(Replied  the  dame)  are  these  the  thanks  I  find? 
Wretch  that  I  am,  that  e'er  I  was  so  kind  1 
She  said ;  a  rising  sigh  expreas'd  her  woe, 
The  ready  tears  anaoe  began  to  flow, 
And  as  they  fell  she  wiped  from  either  eye 
The  drops  (for  women,  when  they  list,  can  cry). 

The  Kni^t  wastouch'd ;  and  inhi8looksappefU''d 
Signs  of  remorse,  while  thus  his  spouse  he  dieer'd: 
Madam,  'tis  past,  and  my  short  anger  o'er ! 
Come  down,  and  vex  your  tender  heart  no  more ; 
Excuse  me,  dear,  if  aught  amiss  was  said, 
For,  on  my  soul,  amends  shall  soon  be  made : 
Let  my  repentance  your  forgiveness  draw. 
By  Heav'n,  I  swore  but  what  I  thought  I  saw. 

'Ah, my  loved  lord  I  'twasmuch  unkind  (she  cried) 
On  bare  suspicion  thus  to  treat  your  bride. 
But  till  your  sight's  establish'd,  for  a  while, 
Imperfect  objects  may  your  sense  beguile. 
Thus  when  from  sleep  we  first  our  eyes  display, 
The  balls  are  wounded  with  the  piercing  ray, 
And  dusky  vapours  rise,  and  intercept  the  day : 
So  joat  recovering  from  the  shades  of  night, 
Your  swimming  eyes  are  drunk  with  sudden  light. 
Strange  phantoms  dance  around,  and  skim  before 

your  sight. 
Then,  Sir,  be  cautious,  nor  too  rashly  deem ; 
Heturhk  knows  how  seldom  things  are  what  they 

seem  I    ■ 
Coosolt  your  reason,  and  you  soon  shall  find 
Twas  you  were  jealous,  not  your  wife  unkind : 
Jove  ne'er  spoke  oracle  more  true  than  this,^ 
None  judge  so  wrong  as  those  who  think  amiss. 

With  that  she  leap'd  into  her  lord's  embrace 
With  well-dissembled  virtue  in  her  face. 
He  hnge'd  her  close,  and  kiss'd  her  o'er  and  o'er, 
DistufSM  with  doubts  and  jealousies  no  more : 
Both  jpleased  and  bleas'd,renew'd  their  mutual  vows, 
A  friiitliil  wife  and  a  believing  spouse* 

Thus  ends  our  tale,  whose  moral  next  to  make, 
Let  all  wise  hnsfaands  hence  example  take ; 
And  pi»y,  to  crown  the  pkasure  of  their  lives, 
To  be  M  well  deloded  by  thev  wives. 


THE  WIFE  OF  BATH. 

HSa  PROLOOCB. 
FAOM  CHAUCnU 

Behold  the  woes  of  matrimonial  life. 

And  hear  with  reverence  an  experienced  wife! 

To  dear-bought  wisdom  give  the  credit  due. 

And  tiiink,  for  once,  a  woman  tells  you  true. 

In  all  these  trials  I  have  borne  a  part, 

I  was  myself  the  scourge  that  caused  the  smart ; 

For,  since  fifteen,  in  triumph  have  I  led 

Five  captive  husbands  from  the  church  to  bed. 

Christ  saw  a  wedding  once,  the  Scripture  says, 
And  saw  but  one,  'tis  thought,  in  all  his  days ; 
Whence  some  infer,  whose  conscience  is  too  nice. 
No  pious  Christian  ought  to  marry  twice. 

But  let  them  read,  and  solve  me,  if  they  can, 
The  words  address'd  to  the  Samaritan : 
Five  times  in  lawful  wedlock  she  was  join'd ; 
And  sure  the  certain  stint  was  ne'er  defined. 

^Increase  and  multiply,"  was  Heaven's  com* 
And  that's  a  text  I  clearly  understand.       [mand. 
This  too, ''  Let  men  their  sires  and  mothers  leave. 
And  to  their  dearer  wives  for  ever  cleave." 
More  wives  than  one  by  Solomon  were  tried, 
Or  else  the  wisest  of  mankind's  belied. 
I've  had  myself  full  many  a  merry  fit ; 
And  trust  in  Heaven  I  may  have  many  yet. 
For  when  my  transitory  spouse,  unkind, 
Shall  die,  and  leave  his  woeful  wife  behind, 
I'll  take  the  next  good  Christian  I  can  find. 

Paul,  knowing  one  could  never  serve  our  turn. 
Declared  'twas  better  far  to  wed  than  bum. 
There's  danger  in  assembling  fire  and  tow ; 
I  grant  'em  that,  and  what  it  means  you  know. 
The  same  Apostle  too  has  elsewhere  own'dj 
No  precept  for  virginitv  he  found : 
'Tis  but  a  counsel — ^and  we  women  still 
Take  which  we  like,  the  counsel,  or  our  will. 

I  envy  not  their  bliss,  if  he  or  she 
Think  fit  to  live  in  perfect  chastity ; 
Pure  let  them  be,  aLd  free  from  taint  or  vice ; 
I,  for  a  few  slight  spots,  am  not  so  nice. 
Heav'n  caUs  us  different  ways,  on  these  bestows 
One  proper  gift,  another  grants  to  those : 
Not  every  man's  obliged  to  sell  his  store. 
And  give  up  all  his  substance  to  the  poor ; 
Such  as  are  perfect,  may,  I  can't  deny ; 
But,  by  your  leaves,  divines,  so  am  not  I. 

Full  many  a  saint,  since  first  the  world  began, 
Lived  an  unspotted  maid,  in  spite  of  man : 
Let  such  (a  God's  name)  with  fine  wheat  be  fed. 
And  let  us  honest  wives  eat  barley-bread. 
For  me,  I'll  keep  the  post  assign'd  by  Heaven, 
And  use  the  copious  talent  it  has  given : 
Let  my  good  spouse  pay  tribute,  do  me  right. 
And  keep  an  equal  reckoning  every  night : 
His  proper  body  is  not  his,  but  mine ; 
For  so  said  Paul,  and  Paul's  a  sound  divine. 

Know  then,  of  those  five  husbands  I  have  had, 
Three  were  just  tolerable,  two  were  bad. 
The  three  were  old,  but  rich  and  fond  beside. 
And  toil'd  most  piteously  to  please  their  bride : 
But  since  their  wealth  (the  best  they  had)  was  mine, 
The  rest,  without  much  loss,  I  could  resign. 
Sure  to  be  loved,  I  took  no  pains  to  please. 
Yet  had  more  pleasure  far  than  they  had  ease. 
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Presents  flow'd  in  apace :  with  showers  of  gold^ 
They  made  their  court,  like  Jupiter  of  old. 

If  I  hut  smiled,  a  sudden  youth  they  found. 
And  a  new  palsy  seized  them  when  I  frown'd. 

Ye  sovereign  wives !  give  ear,  and  understand. 
Thus  shall  ye  speak,  and  exercise  conmiand. 
For  never  was  it  given  to  mortal  man. 
To  lie  so  holdly  as  we  women  can : 
Forswear  the  fact,  though  seen  with  hoth  his  eyes. 
And  call  your  maids  to  witness  how  he  lies. 

Hark,  old  Su?  Paul !  ('twas  thus  I  used  to  say) 
Whence  is  our  neighbour's  wife  so  rich  and  gay  I 
Treated,  caress'd,  where'er  she's  pleased  to  roam — 
I  sit  in  tatters,  and  immured  at  home. 
Why  to  her  house  dost  thou  so  oft  repair! 
Art  thou  so  amorous!  and  is  she  so  iair! 
If  I  but  see  a  cousin  or  a  friend, 
Lord !  how  you  swell,  and  rage  like  any  fiend  I 
But  you  reel  home,  a  drunken  beastly  bear. 
Then  preach  till  midnight  in  your  easy  chair ; 
Cry,  Wives  are  false,  and  every  woman  evil. 
And  give  up  all  that's  female  to  the  deviL 

If  poor  (you  say)  she  drains  her  husband's  purse ; 
If  rich,  she  keeps  her  priest,  or  something  worse ; 
If  highly  bom,  mtolerably  vain, 
Vapours  and  pride  by  turns  possess  her  brain, 
Now  gaily  mad,  now  sourly  splenetic. 
Freakish  when  well,  and  fretful  when  she's  sick. 
If  fair,  then  chaste  she  cannot  long  abide. 
By  pressing  youth  attack'd  on  every  side: 
If  foul,  her  wealth  the  lusty  lover  lures. 
Or  else  her  wit  some  fool-gallant  procures. 
Or  else  she  dances  with  becoming  grace, 
Or  shape  excuses  the  defects  of  face. 
There  swims  no  goose  so  grey,  but  soon  or  late. 
She  finds  some  honest  gander  for  her  mate. 

Horses  (thou  say'st)  and  asses  men  may  try, 
And  ring  suspected  vessels  ere  they  buy : 
But  wives,  a  random  choice,  untried  they  take. 
They  dream  in  courtship,  but  in  wedlock  wake ; 
Then,  not  till  then,  the  veil's  removed  away. 
And  all  the  woman  glares  in  open  day. 

You  tell  me,  to  preserve  your  wife's  good  grace. 
Your  eyes  must  always  languish  on  my  face. 
Your  tongue  with  constant  flatteries  feed  my  ear. 
And  tag  each  sentence  with.  My  life  1  my  dear  1 
If  by  strange  chance,  a  modest  blush  be  raised, 
Be  sure  my  fine  complexion  must  be  praised. 
My  garments  always  must  be  new  and  gay, 
And  feasts  still  kept  upon  my  wedding>day. 
Then  must  mynurse  be pleased,and  favourite  maid ; 
And  endless  treats,  and  endless  visits  paid. 
To  a  lone  train  of  kindred,  friends,  allies ; 
All  this  £ou  say'st,  and  all  thou  say'st  are  lies. 

On  Jenkin  too  you  cast  a  squinting  eye : 
What  1  can  your  'prentice  raise  your  jealousy! 
Fresh  are  his  ruddy  cheekSy  his  forehead  fair. 
And  like  the  bumish'd  gold  his  curling  hair. 
But  clear  thy  wrinkled  brow,  and  quit  thy  sorrow, 
I'd  scorn  your  'prentice,  should  you  die  to-morrow. 
Why  are  thy  chests  all  lock'd!  on  what  design! 
Are  not  thy  worldly  goods  and  treasure  mine! 
Sir,  I'm  no  fool ;  nor  shall  you,  by  St.  Joh% 
Have  goods  and  body  to  yourself  alone. 
One  you  shall  ouit,  in  spite  of  both  your  eyee — 
I  heed  not,  I,  the  bolts,  the  locks,  the  spies. 
If  you  had  wit,  you'd  say,  **  Gro  where  you  will. 
Dear  spouse,  I  credit  not  the  tales  they  tell : 
Take  all  the  freedoms  of  a  married  life ; 
I  know  thee  for  a  virtuous,  faithful  wife." 


Lord!  when  you  have  enough,  what  need  yon 
How  merrily  soever  others  fare!  [care 

Though  all  the  day  I  give  and  take  delight. 
Doubt  not,  sufficient  ipnll  be  left  at  night. 
'Tis  but  a  just  and  rational  desire. 
To  light  a  taper  at  a  neighbour's  fire. 

There's  duiger  too,  you  think,  in  rich  amy. 
And  none  can  long  be  modest  that  are  gay : 
The  cat,  if  you  but  singe  her  tabby  skin. 
The  chimney  keeps^  and  sits  content  within ; 
But  once  grown  sleek,  will  from  her  comer  ran. 
Sport  with  her  tail,  and  wanton  in  the  sun ; 
She  licks  her  faur  round  face,  and  frisks  abroad. 
To  show  her  fur,  and  to  be  catterwaw'd. 

Lo  thus,  my  friends,  I  wrought  to  my  deabes 
These  three  right  ancient  venerable  sires. 
I  told  'em,  Thus  you  say,  and  thus  yon  do. 
And  told  'em  false,  but  Jenkin  swore  'twas  true. 
I,  like  a  dog,  could  bite  as  well  as  whine^ 
And  first  complain'd,  whene'er  the  guilt  was  mine. 
I  tax'd  them  oft  with  wenching  and  amours. 
When  their  weak  legs  scarce  diagg'd  'em  out  of 

doors; 
And  swore  the  rambles  that  I  took  by  night. 
Were  all  to  spy  what  damsels  they  bedi^t. 
That  colour  brought  me  many  hours  of  mirth  ; 
For  all  this  wit  is  given  us  from  our  birth. 
Heaven  gave  to  woman  the  peculiar  grace 
To  spin,  to  weep,  and  cully  human  race. 
By  this  nice  conduct,  and  this  prudent  course. 
By  munnuring,  wheedling,  stratagem,  and  force, 
I  still  prevail'd,  and  would  be  in  uie  right. 
Or  curtain-lectures  made  a  restless  ni^L 
If  once  my  husband's  arm  was  o'er  my  side. 
What !  so  familiar  with  your  spouse !  I  cried : 
I  levied  first  a  tax  upon  his  need ; 
Then  let  him — 'twas  a  nicety  indeed ! 
Let  all  mankind  this  certain  maxim  hold, 
Marry  who  will,  our  sex  is  to  be  sold. 
With  empty  hands  no  tarsels  you  can  lure. 
But  fulsome  love  for  gain  we  can  endure ; 
For  gold  we  love  the  unpotent  and  old. 
And  heave,  and  pant,  and  kiss,  and  eling,  for  gold. 
Yet  with  embraces,  curses  oft  I  mlxt. 
Then  kiss'd  again,  and  chid  and  ndl'd  betwixt. 
Well,  I  may  make  my  will  in  peace,  and  die. 
For  not  one  word  in  man's  arrears  am  I. 
To  drop  a  dear  dispute  I  was  unable. 
Even  though  the  pope  himself  had  sat  at  table. 
But  when  mv  point  was  gam'd,  then  thus  I  spoke, 
**  Billy,  my  dear,  how  dieepishly  you  look  1 
Approach,  my  spouse,  and  let  me  kiss  Ay  dieek ; 
Thou  should'st  be  always  thus,  resign'd  and  meek ! 
Of  Job's  great  patience  since  so  oft  you  preadi. 
Well  should  you  practise,  who  so  well  can  teach. 
'Tis  difficult  to  do,  I  must  allow, 
But  I,  my  dearest,  will  instruct  you  how. 
Great  is  the  blessing  of  a  prudent  wife, 
Who  puts  a  period  to  domestic  strife. 
One  of  us  two  must  rule,  and  one  obey ; 
And  since  in  man  right  reason  bears  the  sway, 
Let  that  frail  thing,  weak  woman,  have  her  way. 
The  wives  of  all  my  fiunily  have  ruled 
Their  tender  husbands,  aiid  their  paasioiis  oool'd. 
Fie,  'Us  unmanly  thus  to  sigh  and  groan ; 
What !  would  you  have  me  to  yourself  alone  I 
Why  take  me,  lore  1  take  all  and  every  part  1 
Here's  your  rsvenge !  you  love  it  at  your  heart. 
Would  I  vouohaafe  to  sell  what  nature  gave, 
Yon  Uttle  think  what  custom  I  eould  hmrew 
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Bat  see  I  I'm  all  your  own — imy  hold — for  shame ! 
What  meami  my  dear — ^mdeed — ^you  are  to  blame." 

Thus  with  my  first  three  lords  I  pass'd  my  life ; 
A  rety  woman,  and  a  yenr  wife. 
What  tsana  from  these  old  spouses  I  could  raise. 
Procured  young  husbands  in  my  riper  days. 
Though  past  my  bloom,  not  yet  decay'd  was  I, 
Wanton  and  wild,  and  chatter'd  like  a  pie. 
In  country  dances  still  I  bore  the  bell. 
And  sung  as  sweet  as  evening  Philomel. 
To  clear  my  quail-pipe,  and  refresh  my  soul. 
Full  oft  I  dr^'d  the  spicy  nut-brown  bowl ; 
Rich  lusdous  wines,  that  youthful  blood  improve, 
And  warm  the  swelling  veins  to  feats  of  love : 
For  'tis  as  sure  as  eoM  engenders  hail, 
A  liquorish  mouth  must  have  a  lecherous  tail ; 
Wine  lets  no  lover  unrewarded  go. 
As  all  true  gamesters  by  experience  know. 

But  oh,  good  gods !  whene'er  a  thought  I  cast 
On  all  the  joys  of  youth  and  beauty  past, 
To  find  in  pleasures  I  have  had  my  part, 
StiU  warms  me  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
This  wicked  world  was  once  my  dear  delight ; 
Now  all  my  conquests,  all  my  charms,  good  night ! 
The  flour  consumed,  tiie  best  that  now  I  can, 
Is  even  to  make  my  market  of  the  bran. 

My  fourA  dear  spouse  was  not  exceeding  true ; 
He  kept,  'twas  thought,  a  private  miss  or  two : 
But  aU  thftt  score  I  pMd-~«s  howl  you'll  say. 
Not  with  my  body,  in  a  filthy  way : 
But  I  BO  dress'd,  and  danced,  and  drank,and  dined ; 
And  view'd  a  friend,  ynih  eyes  so  very  kind. 
As  stung  his  heart,  and  made  his  marrow  fry. 
With  burning  rage,  and  frantic  jealousy. 
His  soul,  I  hope,  enjoys  eternal  glory, 
For  here  on  earth  i  was  his  purgatoiy. 
Oft,  when,  his  shoe  the  most  severelv  wrung^ 
He  put  on  careless  airs,  and  sat  and  sung. 
How  sore  I  gall'd  him,  only  Heaven  could  know. 
And  he  that  felt,  and  I  that  caused  the  woe. 
He  died,  when  last  frx>m  pilgrimage  I  came, 
With  other  goesipe  frtmi  Jerusalem ; 
And  now  lies  buried  underneath  a  rood. 
Fair  to  be  seen,  and  rear'd  of  honest  wood. 
A  tomb,  indeed,  with  fewer  sculptures  graced 
Than  that  Mausolus'  pious  widow  placed. 
Or  where  enshrined  the  great  Darius  lay ; 
But  coet  on  graves  is  merely  thrown  away. 
The  pit  fiU'd  up,  with  turf  we  cover'd  o'er ; 
So  bless  the  gtMd  man's  soul,  I  say  no  more. 

Now  for  my  fifth  loved  lord,  the  last  and  best ; 
^Kind  Heaven  afTord  him  everlasting  rest ;) 
Full  hearty  was  his  love,  and  I  can  shew 
The  tokens  on  my  ribs  in  black  and  blue  ; 
Yet,  with  a  knack,  my  heart  he  could  have  won. 
While  jet  the  smart  was  shooting  in  the  bone. 
How  quaint  an  appetite  in  women  reigns ! 
Free  gifts  we  soom,  and  love  what  costs  us  pains : 
Let  men  avoid  us,  and  on  them  we  leap ; 
A  ehitted  market  makes  provision  cheap. 

In  pure  sood  will  I  took  this  jovial  spark, 
Of  Oicford  he,  a  most  egre^ous  clerk. 
He  boaitled  witii  a  widow  m  the  town, 
A  trnslrf  gossip,  one  dame  Alison : 
Full  well  the  secrets  of  my  soul  she  knew, 
Bettor  timn  e'er  our  parish  priest  could  do. 
To  her  I  told  whatever  could  befiull : 
Flad  bat  my  husbaoad  piss'd  against  a  wall. 
Or  dons  m  thing  that  unght  have  cost  his  life. 
She    and  my  nieee— and  one  more  wortliy  wife. 


Had  known  it  all :  what  most  he  would  conceal. 
To  these  I  made  no  scruple  to  reveal. 
Oft  has  he  blush'd  from  ear  to  ear  for  shame. 
That  e'er  he  told  a  secret  to  his  dame. 

It  so  befell,  in  holy  time  of  Lent, 
That  oft  a  day  I  to  this  gossip  went ; 
(My  husband,  thank  my  stars,  was  out  of  town ;) 
From  house  to  house  we  rambled  up  and  down,    . 
This  clerk,  myself,  and  my  good  neighbour  Also, 
To  see,  be  seen,  to  tell,  and  gather  tales. 
Visits  to  every  church  we  duly  paid. 
And  march'd  in  every  holy  masquende^ 
The  stations  duly  and  the  vigils  kept ; 
Not  much  we  fasted,  but  scarce  ever  slept. 
At  sermons  too  I  shone  in  scariet  gay. 
The  wasting  moth  ne'er  spoil'd  my  best  array ; 
The  cause  waA  this,  I  wore  it  every  day. 
'Twas  when  fresh  May  her  eariy  blossoms  yields, 
This  clerk  and  I  were  walking  in  the  fields. 
We  grew  so  intimate,  I  cant  tell  how, 
I  pawn'd  my  honour,  and  engaged  my  vow. 
If  e'er  I  laid  my  husband  in  his  urn. 
That  he,  and  only  he,  should  serve  my  turn. 
We  straight  struck  luuids,  the  bargain  was  agreed ; 
I  still  have  shifts  against  a  time  of  need : 
The  mouse  that  always  trusts  to  one  poor  hole. 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  sold. 

I  vow'd,  I  scarce  could  sleep  sincefirst  1  knew  him. 
And  durst  be  sworn  he  had  bewitch'd  me  to  him, 
If  e'er  I  slept,  I  dream'd  of  him  alone. 
And  dreams  foretell,  as  learned  men  have  shown : 
All  this  I  said ;  but  dreams.  Sirs,  I  had  none : 
I  foUow'd  but  my  crafty  crony's  lore. 
Who  bid  me  tell  this  lie-— and  twenty  more. 

Thus  day  by  day  and  month  by  month  we  pass'd ; 
It  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  my  spouse  at  last. 
I  tord  my  gown,  I  soil'd  my  locks  with  dust. 
And  beat  my  breasts,  as  wretched  widows — must. 
Before  mv  face  my  handkerchief  I  spread. 
To  hide  the  flood  of  tears  I  did— not  shed. 
The  good  man's  coffin  to  the  church  was  borne; 
Around,  the  neighbours,  and  my  clerk,  to  mourn. 
But  as  he  march'd,  good  gods !  he  show'd  a  pair 
Of  legs  and  feet,  so  dean,  so  strong,  so  fiur  t 
Of  twenty  winters'  age  he  seem'd  to  be ; 
I  (to  say  truth)  was  twenty  more  than  he ; 
But  vigorous  still,  a  lively  buxom  dame ; 
And  hAd  a  wondrous  gift  to  quench  a  flame. 
A  conjuror  onee,  that  deeply  could  divine. 
Assured  me.  Mars  in  Taurus  was  my  sign. 
As  the  stars  order'd,  such  my  life  has  been : 
Alas,  alas,  that  ever  love  was  sin  I 
Fair  Venus  gave  me  fire,  and  sprightly  grace, 
And  Mars  assurance,  and  a  dauntless  face. 
By  virtue  of  this  powerfid  constellation, 
I  follow'd  always  my  own  inclination. 

But  to  my  tale :  A  ntonth  scarce  pass'd  away. 
With  danoe  and  song  we  kept  the  nuptial  day. 
All  I  possess'd  I  gave  to  his  command, 
My  goods  and  chattels,  money,  house,  and  land : 
But  oft  repented,  and  repent  it  still ; 
He  proved  a  rebel  to  my  sovereign  will : 
Nay  once  by  Heaven  he  struck  me  on  the  face; 
Hear  but  the  fiust,  and  judge  yourselves  the  case. 

Stubborn  as  any  lioness  was  I ; 
And  knew  f^  well  to  raise  my  voice  on  high ; 
As  true  a  rambler  as  I  was  before, 
And  would  be  so,  in  spite  of  aU  he  swore. 
He,  agamst  this  right  saffely  would  advise. 
And  old  examples  set  before  my  eyes ; 
B9 
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Tell  how  the  Roman  matrons  led  their  life^ 
Of  Gracchus'  mother,  and  Duilius*  wife ; 

I   And  close  the  sermon,  as  beseem'd  his  wit. 
With  some  grave  sentence  out  of  Holy  Writ. 
Oft  would  he  say,  who  builds  his  house  on  sandfly 
Pricks  his  blind  horse  across  the  fallow  lands, 
Or  lets  his  wife  abroad  with  pilgrims  roam. 
Deserves  a  fool's-cap  and  long  ears  at  home. 
AH  this  availed  not ;  for  whoe'er  he  be 
That  tells  my  fault^  I  hate  him  mortally : 
And  so  do  numbers  more,  I'll  boldly  say, 
Men,  women,  clergy,  regular  and  lav. 

My  spouse  (who  was,  you  know,  to  learning  bred) 
A  certain  treatise  oft  at  evening  read, 
Where  divers  authors  (whom  the  devil  confound 
For  all  their  lies)  were  in  one  volume  bound. 
Valerius,  whole ;  and  of  St.  Jerome,  part ; 
Chrysippus  and  TertuUian,  Ovid's  Art, 
Solomon's  Proverbs,  Eloi'sa's  loves ; 
And  many  more  than  sure  the  Church  approves. 
More  legends  were  there  here,  of  wicked  wives. 
Than  g(x>d,  in  all  the  Bible  and  saints'  lives. 
Who  drew  the  lion  vanquish'd  1  'Twas  a  man ! 
But  could  we  women  write  as  scholars  can, 

i   Men  should  stand  mark'd  with  far  more  wickedness 
Than  all  the  sons  of  Adam  could  redress. 

I  Love  seldom  haunts  the  breast  where  learning  lies. 
And  Venus  sets  ere  Mercury  can  rise. 
Those  play  the  scholars  who  can't  play  the  men, 
And  use  that  weapon  which  they  have,  their  pen ; 
When  old,  and  past  the  relish  of  delight. 
Then  down  they  sit,  and  in  their  dotage  write. 
That  not  one  woman  keeps  her  marriage-vow. 
(This  by  the  way,  but  to  my  purpose  now.) 

It  chanced  my  husband,  on  a  winter's  night. 
Read  in  this  book,  aloud,  with  strange  delight. 
How  the  first  female  (as  the  Scriptures  show) 
Brought  her  own  spouse  and  all  his  race  to  woe. 
How  Samson  fell ;  and  he  whom  Dejanire 
Wrapp'd  in  the  envenom 'd  shirt,  and  set  on  fire. 
How  cursed  Eryphile  her  lord  betrav'd. 
And  the  dire  ambush  Clytemnestra  laid. 
But  what  most  pleased  him  was  the  Cretan  dame. 
And  husband-bull— oh  monstrous  1  fie  for  shame ! 

He  had  by  heart,  the  whole  detail  of  woe 
Xantippe  miade  her  good  man  undergo ; 
How  oft  she  scolded  in  a  day,  he  knew. 
How  many  plas-pots  on  the  sage  she  threw ; 
Who  took  it  patiently,  and  wi^  his  head ; 
^  Rain  follows  thunder:"  that  was  all  he* said. 

He  read,  how  Arius  to  his  friend  complain'd, 
A  fatal  tree  was  growing  in  his  land, 
On  which  three  wives  successively  had  twined 
A  sliding  noose,  and  waver'd  in  the  wind. 
Where  grows  tiiis  plant  (replied  the  friend),  oh 

where! 
For  better  fruit  did  never  orchard  bear. 
Give  me  some  slip  of  this  most  blissful  tree. 
And  in  my  garden  planted  shall  it  be. 

Then  how  two  wives  their  lord'sdestruction  prove, 
Throughhatred  one,andone  through  too  much  love ; 
That  for  her  husband  mix'd  a  poisonous  draught, 
And  this  for  lust  an  amorous  philtre  bought : 
The  nimble  juice  soon  seized  his  giddy  head. 
Frantic  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  dead. 
How  some  with  swords  their  sleeping  lords  hard 
slain. 
And  some  have  hammer'd  nails  into  their  brain. 
And  some  have  drench'd  them  with  a  deadly  potion ; 
All  this  he  read,  and  read  with  great  devotion. 


Long  time  I  heard,  and  swell'd,  and  blnsh'd,  and 
frown'd ; 
But  when  no  end  of  these  vile  tales  I  found. 
When  still  he  read,  and  laugh'd,  and  read  again. 
And  half  the  night  was  thus  oonsomed  in  vain ; 
Provoked  to  vengeance,  three  large  leaves  I  tore, 
And  with  one  buifet  feU'd  him  on  the  floor. 
With  that  my  husband  in  a  fury  rose. 
And  down  he  settled  me  with  hearty  blows. 
I  groan'd,  and  lay  extended  on  my  side ; 
On !  thou  hast  slain  me  for  my  wealth  (I  eried)  ; 
Yet  I  forgive  thee — ^take  my  last  embrace— 
He  wept,  kind  soul !  and  stoop'd  to  kiss  my  face ; 
I  took  hhn  such  a  box  as  tum'd  him  blue. 
Then  sigh'd  and  cried,  Adien,  my  dear,  adien ! 

But  j^r  many  a  hearty  straggle  pasty 
I  condescended  to  be  pleased  at  last. 
Soon  as  he  said,  My  mistress  and  my  wife. 
Do  what  you  list,  the  term  of  all  your  life : 
I  took  to  heart  the  merits  of  the  cause. 
And  stood  content  to  rule  by  vdu^esome  laws ; 
Received  the  reins  of  absolute  command. 
With  all  the  government  of  house  and  land. 
And  empire  o'er  his  tongue,  and  o'er  his  hand. 
As  for  the  volume  that  reviled  the  dames, 
'Twas  torn  to  fragments,  and  condemn'd  to  flames. 

Now  Heaven,  on  all  my  husbands  gone,  bestow 
Pleasures  above,  for  tortures  felt  below : 
That  rest  they  i^sh'd  for,  grant  them  in  the  grave. 
And  bless  those  souls  my  conduct  help'd  to  save ! 
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ARGUMENT. 

(EoiPDt,  king  of  ThebM,  having  by  miiitskw  slain  his 
father  Laius,  and  married  his  mother  Jooaata,  put  out  Us 
own  eyes,  and  resigned  his  realm  to  his  sons,  Eteoclea  and 
Polyoicea  Bdng  neglected  by  them,  he  makes  his  prayer 
to  the  ftiry  Tisiphone,  to  sow  debate  betwixt  the  brothers. 
They  agree  at  last  to  reign  singly,  eadi  a  year  by  tarns, 
and  the  first  lot  Is  obtained  by  Eteocles.  Jupiter,  In  a 
oounoil  of  the  gods,  declares  his  reaolotloa  of  pnnishing 
the  Thebans,  and  Argives  also,  by  means  of  a  marriage 
betwixt  Polynioes  and  one  of  the  danghten  of  Adrastns 
king  of  Azgos.  Juno  oppoess,  but  to  no  effect ;  and  Mer* 
cuzy  Is  sent  on  a  message  to  the  Shades,  to  the  ghost  of 
Laius,  who  Is  to  appear  to  Eteodee,  and  provoke  him  to 
break  the  agreement.  Polynioes  In  the  mean  Ume  departs 
from  Thebes  by  night,  is  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  arrives 
at  Aigos ;  where  he  meets  with  Tydeus,  who  had  fled  from 
Calyd<m,  having  killed  his  brother.  Adiastos  entertains 
them,  having  received  an  oracle  from  Apollo  that  his 
daughters  should  be  married  to  a  boar  and  a  lion,  which 
he  understands  to  be  meant  of  these  stiangen,  by  whcnn 
the  hides  of  those  beasts  were  worn,  and  who  arrived  at 
the  time  when  be  kept  an  annual  feast  in  honour  of  that 
god.  The  rise  of  this  solemnity  he  relates  to  his  gnests, 
the  loves  of  Phobns  and  Psamathe,  and  the  story  of  Cho- 
nebus.  He  Inquires,  and  is  made  acquainted  with  theif 
descent  and  quality :  The  aacrifloe  is  renewed,  and  the 
book  oonolades  with  a  hymn  to  ApoUo. 
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Th«  tpudator  hopes  be  need  not  apploglee  for  his  choice 
of  this  piece,  which  was  made  ahnost  in  his  childhood. 
But  finding  the  Teraion  better  than  he  expected,  he  gave  it 
BODBfi  oarxection  a  few  yesn  afterwards. 


Fratbbhal  nge,  the  guilty  Thebes'  alamw, 
The  alternate  reign  destroyed  by  impious  arms. 
Demand  our  song  ;  a  sacred  fory  fires 
My  raviah'd  breast,  and  all  the  muse  inspires. 
O  goddess,  say,  shall  I  deduce  my  rhymes 
From  the  dire  nation  in  its  early  times, 
Eojopa's  rape,  Agenor's  stem  decree, 
And  Cadmus  searching  round  the  spacious  sea ! 
How  with  the  serpent's  teeth  he  sow'd  the  soil, 
And  reap'd  an  iron  harvest  of  his  toil  I 
Or  how  from  joining  stones  the  city  sprung, 
While  to  his  harp  <Uvine  Amphion  sung  f 
Or  shall  I  Juno*s  hate  to  Thebes  resound. 
Whose  fiUal  nge  the  unhappy  monarch  found  I 
The  sire  against  the  son  his  arrows  drew, 
O'er  the  wide  fields  the  furious  mother  flew, 
I    And  while  her  arms  a  second  hope  contain, 
I    Sprang  from  the  rocks  and  plunged  into  the  main. 
,        But  waive  whate'er  to  Cadmus  may  belong, 
I    And  EiLf  O  Muse !  the  hairier  of  thy  song 
I    At  GSdipuB — from  his  disasters  trace 

The  long  confusions  of  his  guilty  race : 
'    Nor  yet  attempt  to  stretch  thy  bolder  wing, 
I    And  mighty  Caesar's  conquering  eagles  sing  ; 
I    How  twice  he  tamed  proud  Ist^s  rapid  flood, 
I    While  Dadan  mountains  stream'd  witti  barbarous 
I  blood; 

I    Twiee  taught  the  lUime  beneath  his  laws  to  roll, 
I    And  stretch'd  his  empire  to  the  frozen  pole, 

Or  long  before,  with  early  valour  strove, 
r    In  youthful  arms  to  assert  the  cause  of  Jove. 
1    And  thou,  great  heir  of  all  thy  father's  fame, 
I    Increase  of  gloiy  to  the  Latian  name, 
I    Oh  !  bless  thy  Rome  with  an  eternal  reign. 
Nor  let  desiring  worlds  entreat  in  vain. 
What  though  the  stars  contract  their  heavenly 

qiace, 
And  crowd  their  shining  ranks  to  vield  thee  place  ; 
Though  all  the  skies,  ambitious  of  thy  sway. 
Conspire  to  court  thee  from  our  world  away  ; 
Thou^  PhoBbuB  long  to  mix  his  rays  With  tidne, 
And  m  thy  glories  more  serenely  shine  ; 
Tbongh  Jove  himself  no  less  content  would  be 
To  {MOt  his  throne  and  share  his  heaven  with  thee  ; 
,     Yet  stay,  great  CoBsar  !  and  vouchsafe  to  reign 
O'er  tiie  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  watery  main  ; 
Reei^  to  Jove  his  empire  of  the  skies, 
I    And  people  hearen  with  Roman  deities. 

The  time  will  come,  when  a  diviner  flame 
Shall  parm  my  breast  to  sing  of  Ciesar's  fame  : 
I    Meanwhile  permit,  that  my  preluding  muse 
I    In  Theban  wars  an  humbler  theme  may  chuse  : 

Of  fnrious  hate  surviving  death,  she  sings, 
I    A  latal  throne  to  two  contending  kings, 
I    And  funeral  flames  that,  parting  wide  in  air, 
I    Express  the  discord  of  the  souls  they  bear  : 
Of  tow^  dispeopled,  and  the  wandering  ghosts 
Of  kmeB  unburied  in  the  wasted  coasts ; 
When  Diroe's  fountain  blush'd  with  Grecian  blood, 
And  Thetis,  near  Ismenoe'  swelling  flood, 
With  dread  beheld  the  roOing  surges  sweep, 
I    In  heaps,  his  slaughter'd  sons  into  the  deep. 
What  Hero,  Clio  !  wilt  thou  first  relate  t 
'    The  rage  of  Tydens,  or  the  Prophet's  fate  f 


Or  how,  with  hills  of  slain  on  every  side, 
Hippomedon  repell'd  the  hostile  tide  ? 
Or  now  the  youth  with  every  grace  adom'd*. 
Untimely  fell,  to  be  for  ever  moum'd  ! 
Then  to  fierce  Capaneus  thy  verse  extend. 
And  sing  with  horror  his  prodigious  end. 

Now  wretched  (Edipus,  deprived  of  sight. 
Led  a  long  death  in  everlasting  night ; 
But.while  he  dwells  where  not  a  cheerful  ray 
Can  pierce  the  darkness,  and  abhors  the  day  ; 
The  clear  reflecting  mind  presents  his  sin 
In  frightful  views,  and  makes  it  day  within ; 
Returning  thoughts  in  endless  circles  roll. 
And  thousand  furies  haunt  his  guilty  soul. 
The  wretch  then  lifted  to  the  unpitying  skies 
Those  empty  orbs  from  whence  he  tore  his  eyes, 
Whose  wounds,  yet  fresh,  with  bloody  hands  he 

strook. 
While  from  his  breast  these  dreadful  accents  broke. 

Ye  gods  I  that  o'er  the  gloomy  regions  reign. 
Where  guilty  spirits  feel  eternal  pain- ; 
Thou,  sable  Styx  I  whose  livid  streams  &re  roll'd 
Through  dreary  coasts,  which  I  tho*  blind  behold  : 
Tisiphone,  that  oft  hast  heard  my  prayer. 
Assist,  if  (Edipus  deserve  thy  care  I 
If  you  received  me  from  Jocasta's  womb. 
And  nursed  the  hope  of  mischiefs  yet  to  come  : 
If  leaving  Polybus,  I  took  my  way, 
To  Cyrrha's  temple  on  that  fatal  day, 
When  by  the  son  the  trembling  father  died, 
Where  the  three  roads  the  Phocian  fields  divide  : 
If  I  the  Sphynx's  riddles  durst  explain. 
Taught  by  thyself  to  win  the  promised  reign  : 
If  wretched  I,  by  baleful  furies  led. 
With  monstrous  mixture  stain'd  my  mother's  bed. 
For  hell  and  thee  begot  an  impious  brood. 
And  with  full  lust  those  horrid  joys  renew'd  ; 
Then  self-cendemn'd  to  sliades  of  endless  night, 
Forced  from  these  orbs  the  bleeding  balls  of  sight ; 
Oh  hear  1  imd  aid  the  vengeance  I  require, 
If  worthy  thee,  and  what  3iou  might'st  inspire. 
My  sons  their  old,  unhappy  sire  despise, 
Spoil'd  of  his  kingdom,  and  deprived  of  eyes  ; 
Guideless  I  wander,  unregarded  mourn. 
While  these  exalt  their  sceptres  o'er  my  urn  ; 
These  sons,  ye  gods  !  who  with  flagitious  pride 
Insult  my  darkness,  and  my  groans  deride. 
Art  thou  a  father,  unregarding  Jove  ! 
And  sleeps  thy  thunder  in  the  realms  above  1 
Thou  fury,  then,  some  lasting  curse  entail. 
Which  o'er  their  children's  children  shall  prevail : 
Place  on  their  heads  that  crown  distain'd  with  gore. 
Which  these  dire  hands  from  my  slain  father  tore ; 
Go  !  and  a  parent's  heavy  curses  bear ; 
Break  all  the  bonds  of  nature,  and  prepare 
Their  kindred  souls  to  mutual  hate  and  war. 
Give  them  to  dare,  what  I  might  wish  to  see. 
Blind  as  I  am,  some  glorious  villany ! 
Soon  shalt  thou  find,  if  thou  but  arm  their  hands, 
Their  ready  guilt  preventing  thy  commands : 
Could'st  thou  some  great,  proportion'd  mischief 

frame. 
They'd  prove  the  father  from  whose  loins  they 
came. 
The  fiury  heard,  while  on  Cocytus'  brink, 
Her  snakes  untied,  sulphureous  waters  drink ; 
But  at  the  Bummons  roll'd  her  eyes  around. 
And  snatch'd  the  starting  serpents  from  the  ground. 

1  P&rtbenop*u8. 
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Not  half  80  swiftly  shoots  along  in  air 
The  gliding  lightning,  or  descending  star. 
Through  crowds  of  airy  shades  i^  wing'd  her 

flight, 
And  dark  dominions  of  the  silent  night ; 
Swift  as  she  psss'd  the  flitting  ghosts  withdrew. 
And  the  pale  spectres  trembled  at  her  yiew : 
To  the  iron  gates  of  T»nanis  she  flies, 
There  spreads  hor  duskv  pinions  to  the  skies. 
The  day  beheld,  and  sickening  at  the  sight, 
Veird  her  fair  glories  in  the  shades  of  night. 
Affrighted  AtlM,  on  the  distant  shore, 
Trembled,  and  shook  the  heavens  and  gods  he  bore. 
Now  from  beneath  Malea's  airy  height 
Aloft  she  sprung,  and  steer'd  to  Thebes  her  flight ; 
With  eager  speed  the  well-known  jonmey  took. 
Nor  here  regrets  the  hell  she  late  forsook. 
A  hundred  snakes  her  gloomy  visage  shade, 
A  hundred  serpents  guard  her  horrid  head. 
In  her  sunk  eyeballs  dreadful  meteors  glow : 
Such  rays  from  Phoebe's  bloody  circle  flow. 
When  labouring  with  strong  charms,  she  shoots 

from  high 
A  fiery  gleam,  and  reddens  all  the  sky. 
Blood  stain'd  her  cheeks,  and  from  her  mouth 

there  came 
Blue  steaming  poisons,  and  a  length  of  flame. 
From  every  blast  of  her  contagious  breath 
Famine  and  drought  proceed,  and  plagues,  and 

death. 
A  robe  obscene  was  o'er  her  shonlders  thrown, 
A  dress  by  fates  and  furies  worn  alone. 
She  toss'd  her  meagre  arms ;  her  better  hand 
In  waving  circles  whirl'd  a  funeral  brand : 
A  serpent  from  her  left  was  seen  to  rear 
His  flaming  crest,  and  lash  the  yielding  air. 

But  when  the  ftiry  took  her  stand  on  high. 
Where  vast  Cithseron's  top  salutes  the  sky, 
A  hiss  from  all  the  snakv  tire  went  round : 
The  dreadful  signal  all  the  rocks  rebound, 
And  through  the  Achaian  cities  send  the  sound. 
(Ete,  with  Wh  Parnassus,  heard  the  voice ; 
Enrotas'  banks  remurmur'd  to  the  noise ; 
Again  Leuoothoe  shook  at  these  alarms. 
And  pre8s*d  Palsemon  closer  in  her  arms. 
Headlong  from  thence  the  glowing  fury  springs. 
And  o'er  the  Theban  palace  spreiuls  her  wings. 
Once  more  invades  the  guilty  dome,  and  shrouds 
Its  bright  pavilions  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Straight  with  the  rage  of  all  their  race  poness'd, 
Stung  to  the  soul,  the  brothers  start  fitmi  rest, 
And  all  their  furies  wake  within  their  breast 
Their  tortured  minds  repining  Envy  tears, 
And  Hate,  engender'd  by  suspicious  fears : 
And  sacreid  thirst  of  sway ;  and  all  the  ties 
Of  Nature  broke ;  and  royal  perjuries ; 
And  impotent  Desire  to  reign  alone. 
That  scorns  the  dull  reversion  of  a  throne ; 
Each  would  the  sweets  of  sovereign  rule  devour. 
While  Discord  waits  upon  divided  power. 

As  stubborn  steers  by  brawny  plowmen  broke, 
And  join'd  reluctant  to  the  galling  yoke. 
Alike  disdain  with  servile  necks  to  bear 
The  unwonted  weight,  or  draff  the  crooked  share, 
But  rend  the  reins,  and  bound  a  difierent  way. 
And  all  the  furrows  in  oonfbsion  Uy : 
Such  was  the  discord  of  the  royal  pair, 
Whom  fury  drove  precipitate  to  war. 
In  vain  the  chiefs  contrived  a  specious  way 
To  govern  Thebes  by  their  alternate  sway : 


Unjust  deoree  I  while  this  enjoys  the  slate. 
Thai  mourns  in  exile  his  unequal  ftle^ 
And  the  short  monarch  of  a  huSty  year 
Foresees  with  anguish  his  rstoming  heir. 
Thus  did  the  league  their  impious  arms  restrain. 
But  scarce  subsisted  to  the  second  reign. 

Yet  then,  no  proud  aspiring  piles  wero  raised. 
No  fretted  roofs  with  poUsh'd  metals  blazed; 
No  labour'd  columns  in  long  order  placed. 
No  Grecian  stone  the  pom^us  arches  graeed  ; 
No  nightly  bands  in  glitt^ing  armour  wait 
Before  the  sleepless  tyrant's  gnurded  gale ; 
No  chargers  then  were  wrou^t  in  bumish'd  gold. 
Nor  silver  vases  took  the  forming  mould ; 
Nor  gems  on  bowls  emboss'd  were  seen  to  shine. 
Blaze  on  the  brims,  and  sparkle  in  the  wine — 
Say,  wretched  rivals !  what  provokes  your  n^  t 
Say,  to  what  end  your  impious  arms  engage! 
Not  all  briffht  Phoabus  views  in  eariy  mom. 
Or  when  his  evening  beams  the  west  adorn. 
When  the  south  glows  with  his  meridian  ray. 
And  the  cold  noi&  receives  a  fainter  day ; 
For  crimes  like  these,  not  all  those  reahns  suffice. 
Were  all  those  realms  the  guilty  victor's  priae ! 
But  fortune  now  (the  lots  of  empire  thrown) 
Decrees  to  proud  Eteocles  the  crown : 
What  joys,  oh  tyrant  I  swell'd  thy  soul  that  day. 
When  all  were  slaves  thou  couldst  anmnd  survey. 
Pleased  to  behold  unbounded  power  thy  own. 
And  singly  All  a  fear'd  and  envied  throne  1 

But  the  vile  vulgar,  ever  discontent, 
Their  growing  fears  in  secret  murmum  vent ; 
Still  prone  to  change,  though  still  the  slaves  of  state. 
And  sure  the  monarch  whom  they  have,  to  hate ; 
New  lords  they  madly  make,  then  tamely  bear. 
And  softly  curse  the  tyrants  whom  they  fear. 
And  one  of  those  who  groan  beneath  the  sway 
Of  kings  imposed,  and  grudgingly  obey,    . 
(Whom  envy  to  the  great,  and  vulgar  qiito 
With  scandal  arm'd,  the  igpoble  mind's  delight) 
ExcIaun'd--0  Thebes !  for  thee  what  £ites  remain. 
What  woes  attend  this  inauapioious  reign ! 
Must  we,  alas !  our  doubtful  necks  prepare, 
Eauah  haughty  master's  yoke  by  turns  to  bear. 
And  still  to  change  whom  changed  we  still  must 

fear? 
These  now  control  a  wretched  people's  &te. 
These  can  divide,  and  these  reverse  the  state : 
Even  Fortune  rules  no  more  I — O  servile  land. 
Where  exiled  tyrants  still  by  turns  command  f 
Thou  sire  of  gods  and  men,  imperial  Jove ! 
Is  this  the  eternal  doom  decreed  above  I 
On  thy  own  oflbpring  hast  thou  fix'd  this  fate. 
From  the  first  birth  of  our  unhappy  state ; 
When  banish'd  Cadmus,  wandenng  o'er  the  main. 
For  lost  Europa  search'd  the  world  in  vaiii,  >| 

And  fated  in  Boootian  fields  to  found 
A  rising  empire  on  a  foreign  ground, 
First  rwsed  our  waUs  on  that  ill-omeuM  plain. 
Where  earth-bom  brothers  were  by  brothers  slain  I 
What  loft v  looks  the  unrival'd  monarch  bears ! 
How  all  the  tmnt  in  his  face  appears  I 
What  sullen  fury  clouds  his  scornful  brow  I 
Gods  I  how  his  eyes  with  threatening  ardour  glow ! 
Can  this  imperious  lord  forget  to  reign, 
Quit  all  his  state,  descend,  and  serve  again! 
Yet  who,  before,  more  popularly  bow'dl 
Who  more  propitious  to  the  suppliant  emwdf 
Patient  of  right,  fimiiliar  in  the  throne  I 
What  wonder  then!  he  was  not  tiieo  alone. 
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O  wretched  we,  a  Tile,  sobmiflnTe  tmin^ 
Fortane's  tame  fools,  and  daves  in  every  reign ! 
As  when  two  winds  with  rival  force  contend. 
This  waj  and  that,  the  wavering  sails  they  bend. 
While  freezing  Boreas  and  bladi  Eorus  blow. 
Now  here,  now  tbeiB,  the  reeling  veasel  throw ; 
Thus  on  eaeh  side,  alas!  our  tottering  state 
Feels  aU  the  fury  of  Tesistless  fiite. 
And  donbtfoi  still,  and  still  distracted  stands. 
While  dnt  prince  threatens,  and  while  this  oom- 


And  now  the  ahni^ty  father  of  the  gods 
Convenes  a  ooondl  in  the  blest  abodes: 
Far  in  the  bright  recesses  of  the  skies. 
High  o'er  the  rolling  heavens,  a  mansion  lio^ 
Wfaenee,  fiur  below,  the  gods  at  once  sorvey 
The  realms  of  riaoig  and  declining  day, 
And  all  the  extendeid  space  of  ewth,and  air,  and 

Fall  in  the  midst,  and  on  a  starry  throne. 
The  majesty  of  heaven  superior  shone ; 
Serene  he  look'd,  and  gave  an  awful  nod, 
And  aH  the  trembling  spheres  confesB'd  the  god. 
At  Jove's  assent  the  deities  around 
In  solemn  state  the  consistory  crown'd. 
Next  a  long  order  of  inferior  powers 
Ascend  from  hUls,  and  plains,  and  shady  bowers ; 
Those  finnn  whose  urns  the  rolling  riven  flow ; 
And  those  that  give  the  wandering  winds  to  blow : 
Here  all  their  rage,  and  even  their  murmurs  cease, 
And  sacred  silence  reigns,  and  universal  peace. 
A  shiniiqi;  synod  of  majestic  gods 
Gilds  wi&  new  lustre  the  divine  abodes ; 
Heaven  seems  improved  with  a  superior  ray, 
And  the  bright  arai  reflects  a  double  day. 
The  monarra  then  his  solemn  silence  broke. 
The  still  creation  listen'd  while  he  spoke, 
Each  sacred  accent  bears  eternal  weight. 
And  eadi  irrevocable  word  is  fate. 

Hdw  long  shall  man  the  wrath  of  heaven  defy, 
And  force  unwilling  vengeance  from  the  sky ! 
Oh  zaee  confederate  into  crimes,  that  prove 
Trimnphant  o'er  the  eluded  rage  of  Jove  ! 
This  wearied  ann  can  scarce  the  bolt  sustain. 
And  unregarded  thunder  rolls  in  vain : 
The  o'erljJwur'd  Cyclops  from  his  task  retires ; 
The  iEolian  forge  exhausted  of  its  fires. 
For  this  I  sofier'd  Phoebus'  steeds  to  stray, 
And  the  mad  ruler  to  misguide  the  day ; 
When  the  wide  earth  to  heaps  of  ashes  tum'd. 
And  heaven  itself  the  wand'ring  chariot  bum'd. 
For  this,  my  brother  of  the  watery  reign 
Released  the  impetuous  sluices  of  the  main : 
Bat  flames  consumed,  and  billows  raged  in  vain. 
Two  races  now,  allied  to  Jove,  oflend ; 
To  pmiish  these,  see  Jove  himself  descend. 
The  Theban  kings  their  line  from  Cadmus  trace, 
From  godlike  Perseus  those  of  Argive  race. 
Unhappy  Cadmus'  fate  who  does  not  know, 
And  the  long  series  of  succeeding  woe  I 
How  oft  the  furies,  from  the  deeps  of  night, 
Arose,  and  mix'd  with  men  in  mortal  fight : 
The  exulting  mother,  stain'd  with  filial  blood ; 
The  savage  hunter  and  the  haunted  wood  1 
The  direful  banquet  why  should  I  proclaim. 
And  crimes  that  grieve  the  trembling  gods  to 

name! 
Ere  I  recount  the  sins  of  these  profane. 
The  sun  would  sink  into  the  western  main. 
And  riaing  gild  the  radiant  east  again. 


Have  we  not  seen  (the  blood  of  Laius  shed) 
The  murdering  son  ascend  his  parent's  bed. 
Through  violated  nature  force  his  way, 
And  stain  the  sacred  womb  where  once  he  layl 
Yet  now  in  darkness  and  despair  he  groans, 
And  for  the  crimes  of  guilty  mte  atones ; 
His  sons  with  scorn  their  eyeless  father  view. 
Insult  his  woundi^  and  make  them  bleed  anew. 
Thy  curse,  O  (Edipus !  just  Heaven  alarms, 
And  sets  the  avenging  thunderer  in  arms. 
I  from  the  root  thy  guilty  race  will  tear. 
And  give  the  nations  to  the  waste  of  war. 
Adrastus  soon,  with  gods  averse,  shall  join 
In  dire  alliance  with  the  Theban  line ; 
Hence  strife  shall  rise,  and  mortal  war  succeed ; 
The  guilty  realms  of  Tantalus  shall  bleed ; 
Fix'd  is  their  doom ;  this  all-remembering  breast 
Yet  harbours  vengeance  for  the  tyrant's  feasL 

He  said ;  and  thus  the  queen  of  heaven  retum'd 
(With  sudden  grief  her  labouring  bosom  bum'd) : 
Must  I,  whose  cares  Phoroneus'  towers  defend, 
Must  I,  O  Jove!  in  bloody  wars  contend! 
Thou  know'st  those  regions  my  protection  ekdm, 
Glorious  in  arms,  in  riches,  and  in  £une : 
Though  there  the  fair  Egyptian  heifer  fed. 
And  there  deluded  Argus  slept,  and  bled  ; 
Though  there  the  brazen  tower  was  storm'd  of  old. 
When  Jove  descended  in  almighty  gold : 
Yet  I  can  pardon  those  obscurer  rapes, 
Those  bashful  crimes  disguised  in  borrow'd  shapes ; 
But  Thebes,  where  shinmg  in  celestial  charms 
Thou  camest  triumphant  to  a  mortal's  arms, 
When  all  thy  glories  o'er  her  limbs  were  spread. 
And  blazing  lightnings  danced  around  her  bed ; 
Cursed  Thebes  the  vengeance  it  deserves,  may 

prove — 
Ah  why  should  Argos  feel  the  rage  of  Jove! 
Yet  since  thou  wilt  thy  sister-queen  control, 
Since  still  the  lust  of  discord  fires  thy  soul, 
Go,  raze  my  Samos,  let  Mycene  fall, 
And  level  with  the  dust  the  Spartan  wall ; 
No  more  let  mortals  Juno's  power  invoke, 
Her  fanes  no  more  with  eastern  incense  smoke. 
Nor  victims  sink  beneath  the  sacred  stroke ; 
But  to  your  Isis  all  my  rites  transfer, 
Let  altars  blaze  and  temples  smoke  for  her ; 
For  her,  through  Egypt's  fruitful  clime  renown'd, 
Let  weeping  NUus  hear  the  timbrel  sound. 
But  if  thou  must  reform  the  stubborn  times, 
Avenging  on  the  sons  the  father's  crimes. 
And  from  the  long  records  of  distant  age 
Derive  incitements  to  renew  thy  rage ; 
Say,  from  what  period  then  has  Jove  design'd 
To  date  his  vengeance ;  to  what  bounds  confined! 
Begin  from  thence,  where  first  Alpheus  hides 
His  wandering  stream,  and  through  the  briny 

tides 
Unmix'd  to  his  Sicilian  river  glides. 
Thy  own  Arcadians  there  the  thunder  claim. 
Whose  impious  rites  dL^^race  thy  mighty  name ; 
Who  raise  thy  temples  where  the  chuiot  stood 
Of  fierce  (EnomAus,  defiled  with  blood ; 
Where  once  his  steeds  their  savage  banquet  founds 
And  human  bones  yet  whiten  all  the  ground. 
Say,  can  those  honours  please ;  and  canst  thou  love 
Presumptuous  Crete,  that  boasts  the  tomb  of  Jove  t 
And  shall  not  Tantalus's  kingdoms  share 
Thy  wife  and  sister's  tuteUry  care! 
Reverse,  O  Jove,  thy  too  severe  decree. 
Nor  doom  to  war  a  race  derived  from  thee ; 
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On  impious  realms  and  barbarous  kings  impose 
Thy  plagues,  and  curse  them  with  such  sons,  as 
those'. 

Thus,  in  reproach  and  prayer,  the  queen  ex- 
press'd 
The  rage  and  grief  contending  in  her  breast. 
Unmoved  remain'd  the  ruler  of  the  sky. 
And  firom  his  throne  retum'd  this  stem  reply : 
'Twas  thus  I  deem'd  thy  haughty  soul  would  bear 
The  dire,  though  just,  revenge  which  I  prepare 
Against  a  nation  thy  peculiar  care : 
No  less  Dione  might  for  Thebes  contend. 
Nor  Bacchus  less  his  native  town  defend. 
Yet  these  in  silence  see  the  fates  fulfil 
Their  work,  and  reverence  our  superior  will. 
For  by  the  black  infernal  Styx  I  swear, 
(That  dreadful  oath  which  binds  the  Thunderer) 
Tis  fix'd ;  the  irrevocable  doom  of  Jove ; 
No  force  can  bend  me,  no  persuasion  move. 
Haste  then,  Cyllenius,  through  the  liquid  air ; 
Go,  mount  the  winds,  and  to  the  shades  repair ; 
Bid  heirs  bhu;k  monarch  my  commands  obey, 
And  give  up  Laius  to  the  realms  of  dav. 
Whose  ghost  yet  shivering  on  Cocytus  sand. 
Expects  its  passage  to  tlie  further  strand : 
Let  the  pale  sire  revisit  Thebes,  and  bear 
These  pleasing  orders  to  the  tyrant's  ear ; 
That  from  his  exiled  brother,  swell'd  with  pride 
Of  foreign  forces,  and  his  Argive  bride. 
Almighty  Jove  commands  him  to  detain 
The  promised  empire,  and  alternate  reign : 
Be  this  the  cause  of  more  than  mortal  hate : 
The  rest,  succeeding  times  shall  ripen  into  fate. 

The  god  obeys,  and  to  his  feet  applies 
Those  golden  wings  that  cut  the  yielding  skies. 
His  ample  hat  his  beamy  locks  o'erspr^ftd, 
And  veiled  the  starry  glories  of  his  head. 
He  seized  the  wand  tlutt  causes  sleep  to  fly. 
Or,  in  soft  slumbers,  seals  the  wakeful  eye ; 
That  drives  the  dead  to  dark  Tartarean  coasts. 
Or  back-  to  life  compels  the  wandering  ghosts. 
Thus,  through  the  parting  clouds,  the  son  of 

May 
Wings  on  the  whistling  winds  his  rapid  way ; 
Now  smoothly  steers  through  air  his  equal  flight, 
Now  springs  aloft,  and  towers  the  ethereal  height; 
Then  wheeling  down  the  steep  of  heaven  he  flies, 
And  draws  a  ra^ant  circle  o*er  the  skies. 

Meantime  the  banish'd  Polyuices  roves 
(His Thebes  abandoned)  through  the  Aonian  groves. 
While  future  realms  nis  wandering  thoughts  de- 
light, 
His  daily  vision  and  his  dream  by  night ; 
Forbidden  Thebes  appears  before  his  eye. 
From  whence  he  sees  his  absent  brother  fly, 
With  transport  views  the  airy  rule  his  own. 
And  swells  on  an  imaginary  throne. 
Fain  would  hei  east  a  tedious  age  away, 
And  live  out  all  in  one  triumphant  day. 
He  chides  the  lazy  progi'ess  of  the  sun, 
And  bids  the  year  with  swifter  motion  run. 
With  anxious  hopes  his  craving  mind  is  toss'd. 
And  all  his  joys  in  length  of  wishes  lost. 

The  hero  then  resolves  his  course  to  bend 
Where  ancient  Danaus'  fruitful  fields  extend. 
And  famed  Mvoene's  lofty  towers  ascend, 
(Where  late  the  sun  did  Atreus'  crimes  detest, 
And  disappear'd  in  horror  of  tiie  feast) 


And  now  by  chance,  by  late,  or  furies  led. 
From  Bacchus'  consecrated  caves  he  fled. 
Where  the  shrill  cries  of  frantic  matroiis  sooad. 
And  Pentheus'  blood  enrich'd  the  rising  gmond. 
Then  sees  Cithieron  towering  o'er  the  plun. 
And  thence  declining  gently  to  the  main. 
Next  to  the  bounds  of  Nisua'  realm  repairs, 
Where  treacherous  Scylla  cut  the  purple  hairs : 
The  hanging  difls  of  Scyron's  rock  expkyrea^ 
And  hears  me  murmurs  of  the  different  shores: 
Passes  the  strait  that  parts  the  foaming  seaSy 
And  stately  Corinth's  pleasing  site  surveys^ 
'Twas  now  the  time  when  Phodbus  yields  to 

night. 
And  rising  Cynthia  sheds  her  silver  light, 
Wide  o'er  the  worid  in  solemn  pomp  uie  drew 
Her  aizy  chariot  hung  with  pearly  dew; 
All  birds  and  beasts  he  hush'd ;  sleep  steals  airay 
The  wild  desires  of  men,  and  toils  of  day. 
And  brings,  descending  through  the  silent  air^ 
A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  human  care. 
Yet  no  red  clouds,  with  golden  borders  gay^ 
Promise  the  sides  the  bright  return  of  day ; 
No  faint  reflections  of  the  distant  light 
Streak  with  long  gleams  the  scattering  shades  of 

night: 
From  we  damp  earth  impervious  vapours  rise, 
Increase  the  darkness,  and  involve  the  skies. 
At  once  the  rushing  winds  with  roaring  sound 
Burst  from  the.£olian  caves,  and  rend  the  ground. 
With  equal  rage  their  airy  quarrel  try. 
And  win  by  turns  the  kingdom  of  the  aky : 
But  with  «  thicker  night  black  Auster  shrouds 
Theheavens,  and  drives  on  heaps  the  rolling  doitds^ 
From  whose  dark  womb  a  rattling  tempest  poors. 
Which  the  cold  north  congeals  to  naily  showers. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  thunder  roars  aloud. 
And  broken  lightnines  flash  from  every  cloud. 
Now  smokes  with  ^wers  the  misty  mountun- 

ground. 
And  floated  fields  lie  nndistinguish'd  round. 
The  Inachian  streams  with  headlong  fury  mn^ 
And  Erasinus  rolls  a  deluge  on : 
The  foaming  Lema  swells  above  its  bounds, 
And  spreads  its  ancient  poisons  o'er  the  grounds : . 
Where  late  was  dust,  now  rapid  torrents  play, 
Rusli  through  the  mounds,  and  bear  the  dams 

away: 
Old  limbs  of  trees,  from  crackling  forests  torn. 
Are  whirl'd  in  air,  and  on  the  winds  are  borne: 
The  stonn  the  dark  Lyceean  groves  displayed. 
And  first  to  light  exposed  the  sacred  shade. 
The  intrepid  Theban  hears  the  bursting  sky. 
Sees  yawning  rocks  in  massy  fragments  fly. 
And  views  astonish'd,  from  the  lulls  afar. 
The  floods  descending,  and  the  watery  war. 
That,  driven  by  storms,  and  pouring  o'er  the  phun. 
Swept  herds,  and  hinds,  and  houses  to  the  main« 
Through  the  brown  horrors  of  the  night  he  fled. 
Nor  knows,  amazed,  what  doubtful  path  to  tread ; 
His  brother's  image  to  his  mind  appears. 
Inflames  his  heart  with  rage,  and  wings  his  feet 

-with  fears. 
So  fares  a  sailor  on  the  stormy  main. 
When  clouds  conceal  Bodtes'  golden  wain. 
When  not  a  star  its  friendly  lustre  keeps, 
Nor  trembling  Cynthia  glimmers  on  the  deeps ; 
He  dreads  the  rodcs,  and  sfaoal^  and  seas,  and 

skies, 
While  thunder  roars,  and  lightning  round  him  flies. 
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Thus  strove  the  chief,  en  every  aide  distresa'd. 
Thus  stiQ  his  coiurBge  with  his  toils  incresaed ; 
With  his  broad  ahiwd  oppoaed,  he  forced  his  amy 
Throagh  thiekest  woods,  snd  roused  the  beasts  of 

prey* 
Till  he  beheld,  where  from  Lariaaa's  height 
The  shelving  walls  reflect  a  glancing  light : 
Thither  with  haste  the  Theban  hero  flies ; 
On  this  side  Lema'a  poisonous  water  lies. 
On  that  Prosymna'a  gxove  and  temple  riae: 
He  paaaM  the  gates  which  then  unguarded  lay. 
And  to  the  re^  palace  bent  his  way ; 
On  the  cold  marble,  apent  with  toil,  he  lies, 
And  waita  till  pleasing  slumbers  aeal  hia  eyes. 

Adiastus  here  his  happy  people  swaya. 
Blest  with  calm  peace  in  his  declining  daya, 
By  both  his  parents  of  descent  divine. 
Great  Jove  imd  Phoebus  graced  his  noble  line : 
Heaven  had  not  crown'd  his  wiahes  with  a  aon, 
But  two  fiur  daughters  heir'd  his  state  and  throne. 
To  him  ApoUo  (wondrous  to  relate  I 
But  who  can  pierce  into  the  depths  of  fiitel) 
Had  song — ^  Expect  thy  sons  on  Argos'  ahore, 
A  yeUow  lion  and  a  bristly  boar." 
This  long  revolved  in  his  paternal  breast. 
Sate  heavy  on  hia  heart,  and  broke  his  rest ; 
This,  great  Amphiaraus,  lay  bid  from  thee^ 
Tfaou^  akill'd  in  £ste,  and  dark  futurity. 
The  fiddler's  care  and  prophet's  art  were  vain. 
For  thus  did  the  predicting  god  ordain. 

Lo  hapless  Tydeua,  whoae  iil-fiited  hand 
Had  slain  his  brother,  leaves  his  native  land. 
And  seized  with  horror  in  the  ahades  of  night. 
Through  the  thick  deserts  headlong  urged  his 

flight: 
Now  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest  driven. 
He  seeks  a  afaelter  from  the  inclement  heaven. 
Till,  led  by  fate,  the  Theban'a  atepa  he  treads, 
And  to  fair  Argos'  open  court  succeeds. 

When  thus  the  chiefa  from  different  lands  resort 
To  Adrastus*  realms,  and  hospitable  court ; 
The  king  surveys  his  guests  with  curious  eyes. 
And  views  their  arms  and  habit  with  surpriae. 
A  lion's  yellow  akin  the  Theban  wears, 
Horrid  lus  mane,  and  rou^  with  curling  hairs ; 
Sudi  once  emplo/d  Alcides'  youthful  toils, 
Ere  yet  adorned  with  Nemea's  dreadful  spoils. 
A  boar's  stiff  hide,  of  Calydonian  breed, 
OEjudes*  manly  shoulders  overspread. 
Oblique  his  tonka,  erect  hia  bristles  stood, 
Alive,  the  pride  and  terror  of  the  wood. 

Struck  with  the  sight,  and  fix'd  in  deep  amaze, 
The  King  the  accompliflhed  oracle  surveya, 
Reveres  Apollo's  vocal  caves,  and  owns 
The  guiding  godhead,  and  his  future  aons. 
O'er  all  his  lxMK>m  secret  transports  reign. 
And  a  glad  horror  shoots  through  every  vein. 
To  faeaTen  he  lifts  his  hands,  erects  hia  »ght, 
And  thus  invokes  the  silent  queen  of  night. 

Goddess  of  shades,  beneath  whose  gloomy  reign 
Yon  ^MUigled  arch  glows  with  the  starry  train : 
You  who  the  cares  of  heaven  and  earth  allay. 
Till  nature,  quicken'd  by  the  in^nring  ray, 
Wakes  to  new  vigour  with  the  rising  day. 
Oh  thou  who  freest  me  from  my  doubtful  state. 
Long  lost  and  wilder'd  in  the  maze  of  fate ! 
Be  present  still,  oh  goddess !  in  our  aid ; 
Proceed,  and  firm  those  omens  ihou  hast  made. 
We  to  thv  name  our  anniwl  rites  will  pay, 
And  on  thy  altars  sacrifices  lay ; 


The  sable  flock  shall  &11  beneath  the  stroke. 
And  fill  thy  temples  with  a  grateful  smoke. 
Hail,  faithful  Tripos !  hail,  ye  dark  abodes 
Of  awful  Phoebus :  I  confeaa  the  gods  1 

Thus,  seized  with  sacred  fear,  the  monarch  pray'd ; 
Then  to  his  inner  court  the  guests  convey'd ; 
Where  yet  thin  fumes  from  dying  sparks  arise, 
And  dust  yet  white  upon  each  altar  lies, 
The  relics  of  a  former  sacrifice. 
The  king  once  more  the  solemn  rites  reqmres. 
And  bids  renew  the  feasts,  and  wake  the  fires* 
His  train  obey,  while  all  the  courts  around 
With  noisy  care  and  various  tumult  sound. 
Embroider'd  purple  clothes  the  golden  beds  ; 
This  slave  the  floor,  and  that  the  table  spreads ; 
A  third  dispels  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
And  fills  depending  lamps  with  beams  of  light. 
Here  loaves  in  canisters  are  piled  on  high, 
And  there  in  flames  the  slaughtered  victims  fry. 
Sublime  in  regal  state  Adrastus  shone, 
Stretch'd  on  rich  carpets  on  his  ivory  throne ; 
A  lofty  couch  receives  each  princely  guest ; 
Around,  at  awful  distance,  wait  the  rest. 

And  now  the  king,  his  royal  feast  to  grace, 
Acestis  calls,  the  guardian  of  his  race. 
Who  first  their  youth  in  arts  of  virtue  train'd. 
And  their  ripe  years  in  modest  grace  maintain'd. 
Then  softly  whisper'd  in  her  faithful  ear, 
And  bade  his  daughters  at  the  rites  appear. 
When  from  the  close  apartments  of  the  night, 
The  royal  nymphs  approach  dirinely  bright ; 
Such  was  Diana's,  such  Minerva's  face ; 
Nor  shine  their  beauties  with  superior  grace. 
But  that  in  these  a  milder  charm  endears. 
And  less  of  terror  in  their  looks  appears, 
As  on  the  heroes  first  they  cast  their  eyes, 
O'er  their  fair  cheeks  the  glowing  blushes  rise. 
Their  downcast  looks  a  decent  sluune  oonfess'd. 
Then  on  their  father's  reverend  features  rest 

The  banquet  done,  the  monarch  gives  the  sign 
To  fill  the  goblet  high  with  sparkling  wine. 
Which  Danaus  used  in  sacred  rites  of  old, 
With  sculpture  graced,  and  rough  with  xiang 

gold. 
Here  to  the  clouds  victorious  Perseus  flies. 
Medusa  seems  to  move  her  languid  eyes. 
And,  even  in  gold,  turns  paler  as  she  dies. 
There  from  the  chase  Jove's  towering  eagle  bears. 
On  golden  wings,  the  Phrygian  to  the  stars : 
Still  as  he  rises  in  the  ethereal  height. 
His  native  mountains  lessen  to  his  sight ; 
While  all  his  sad  companions  upward  gaze, 
Fix'd  on  the  glorious  scene  in  wild  amaze ; 
And  the  swift  hounds,  affrighted  as  he  flies,  * 
Run  to  the  shade,  and  bark  against  the  skies. 

This  golden  bowl  with  generous  iuice  was  crown'd, 
The  first  libations  spriiSiled  on  the  ground. 
By  turns  on  each  celestial  power  they  call ; 
With  Phoebus'  name  resounds  the  vaulted  hall. 
The  courtly  train,  the  strangers,  and  the  rest, 
Crown'd  with  chaste  laurel,  and  with  garlands 

dress'd, 
While  rich  with  gums  the  fuming  altars  blaze. 
Salute  the  god  in  numerous  hymns  of  praise. 

Then  thus  the  king :  Perhaps,  my  noble  guests, 
These  honour'd  altars,  and  these  annual  feasts 
To  bright  Apollo's  awful  name  design'd, 
Unknown,  with  wonder  may  perplex  vour  mind. 
Great  was  the  cause ;  our  old  solemnities 
From  no  blind  zeal,  or  fond  tradition  rise; 
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But  qaved  firam  death,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honours  to  the  sod  of  Day. 

When  by  a  thousand  darts  Uke  Python  shun 
With  orbs  unroll'd  Uy  covering  all  the  plain^ 
(Transfix'd  as  o*er  Gastalia's  streams  he  hung. 
And  8uck*d  new  poisons  with  his  triple  tongue) 
To  Argos'  realms  the  victor  god  resorts, 
And  enters  old  Crotopus'  humble  courts. 
This  rural  prince  one  only  daughter  blest. 
That  all  the  charms  of  blooming  youth  poasess'd ; 
Fair  was  her  face,  and  spotless  was  her  mind. 
Where  filial  love  with  virgin  sweetness  join*d. 
Happy  I  and  happy  still  she  might  have  proved. 
Were  she  less  bi^utiful,  or  less  beloved ! 
But  PhoBbus  loved,  and  on  the  flowery  side 
Of  Nemea's  stream,  the  yielding  lair  enjoy'd : 
Now,  ere  ten  moons  their  orb  with  light  adorn. 
The  illustrious  offspring  of  the  god  was  bom, 
The  nymph,  her  father's  anger  to  evade, 
Retires  from  Argos  to  the  sylvan  shade ; 
To  woods  and  wuds  the  pleasing  burden  bears, 
And  trusts  her  in£uit  to  a  she;merd's  cares. 

How  mean  a  fate,  unhappy  chUd,  is  thine ! 
Ah  how  unworthy  tiioee  of  race  divine ! 
On  flowerv  herbs  in  some  green  covert  laid. 
His  bed  the  ground,  his  canopy  the  shade, 
He  mixes  with  the  bleating  lambs  his  cries, 
While  the  rude  swain  his  rural  music  tries 
To  call  soft  slumbers  on  his  infant  eyes. 
Yet  jcven  in  those  obscure  abodes  to  live. 
Was  more,  alas !  than  cruel  fate  would  give ; 
For  on  the  grassy  verdure  as  he  lay, 
Aud  breathed  the  freshness  of  the  early  day, 
Devouring  dogs  the  helpless  infEint  tore. 
Fed  on  his  trembling  limbs,  and  hipp*d  the  gore. 
The  astonished  mother,  when  the  rumour  came, 
Forgets  her  father,  and  neglects  her  fame. 
With  loud  complaints  she  fills  the  yielding  air. 
And  beats  her  breast,  and  rends  her  flowing  hair ; 
Then  wild  with  anguish  to  her  sire  she  flies, 
Demands  the  sentence,  and  contented  dies. 

But  touch'd  with  sorrow  for  the  dead  too  late. 
The  raging  god  prepares  to  avenge  her  fate. 
He  sends  a  monster,  horrible  and  fell. 
Begot  by  furies  in  the  depths  of  hell. 
The  pest  a  virgin's  face  and  bosom  bears ; 
High  on  a  crown  a  rising  snake  appears, 
Guards  her  black  front,  and  hisses  in  her  hairs : 
About  the  realm  she  walks  her  dreadful  round. 
When  night  with  sable  wings  o'erspreads  ihe 

ground, 
Devours  young  babes  before  their  parents'  eyes, 
And  feeds  and  thrives  on  public  miseries. 

But  generous  rage  the  bold  Chorcsbus  wanna, 
Choroebus,  famed  for  virtue,  as  for  anns ; 
Some  few  like  him,  inspired  with  martial  flame, 
Thought  a  short  life  well  lost  for  endless  fame. 
These,  where  two  ways  in  equal  parts  divide. 
The  direful  monster  from  afar  descried  ; 
Two  bleeding  babes  depending  at  her  ude ; 
Whose  pantmg  vitals,  warm  with  life,  she  draws, 
And  in  their  hearts  embrues  her  cruel  claws. 
The  youths  surround  her  with  extended  i^>ears ; 
But  brave  Choroebus  in  the  front  appears. 
Deep  in  her  breast  he  plunged  his  shining  sword. 
And  hell's  dire  monster  bade  to  hell  restored. 
The  Inachians  view  ^e  slain  with  vast  surprise. 
Her  twisting  volumes  and  her  rolling  eyes. 
Her  spotted  breast,  and  gaping  womb  embrued 
With  livid  poison,  and  our  ehUdren's  blood. 


The  crowd  in  stupid  wonder  fix'd  appear. 

Pale  even  in  joy,  nor  yet  forget  to  feut. 

Some  with  vast  beams  the  squalid  ooipae  en^ige. 

And  weary  all  the  wild  efforts  of  nge. 

The  birds  obscene,  that  nightly  floek'd  to  taste. 

With  hc^ow  screeches  fled  the  dire  zeptust ; 

And  ravenous  dogs,  allured  by  scented  blood. 

And  starving  wolves,  ran  howling  to  the  wood^ 

But  fired  with  rage,  from  deft  Pamaasiis'  brow 
Avenginij^  Phoobus  Sent  his  deadly  bow. 
And  hissmg  flew  the  feather'd  fates  below : 
A  night  of  sultry  clouds  involved  around 
The  towers,  the  fields,  and  the  devoted  groond : 
And  now  a  thousand  lives  together  fled. 
Death  with  his  scythe  cut  off  the  fiUal  thread. 
And  a  whole  province  in  his  triumph  led. 

But  Phcebus  ask'd  why  noxious  fires  appear. 
And  raging  Sinus  blasts  the  sickly  year ; 
Demands  weir  lives  by  whom  his  monster  ISdl, 
And  dooms  a  dreadful  sacrifice  to  helL 

Blest  be  thv  dust,  and  let  eternal  fune 
Attend  thy  llBnes,  and  preserve  thy  nanw. 
Undaunted  hero  1  who  divinely  brave. 
In  such  a  cause  disdained  thy  life  to  save ; 
But  view'd  the  shrine  with  a  superior  look. 
And  its  upbraided  godhead  thus  bespoke : 

With  piety,  the  sonl's  aacurest  guard. 
And  consdous  virtue,  still  its  own  reward. 
Willing  I  come,  unknowing  how  to  fear  ; 
Nor  shalt  thou,  Phcebus,  &d  a  suppliaat  heroL 
Thy  monster's  death  to  me  was  owed  alone^  ' 

And  'tis  a  deed  too  glorious  to  disown. 
Behold  him  here,  for  whom,  so  many  days,  i 

Impervious  douds  conceal'd  thy  sullen  rays ;  ' 

For  whom,  as  Man  no  longer  daim'd  thy  care, 
Such  numbers  fell  by  pestilential  air  1 
But  if  the  abandon'd  race  of  human  kind 
From  gods  above  no  more  compassion  find ; 
If  such  indemency  in  heaven  can  dwell. 
Yet  why  must  unoffending  Argos  feel 
The  vengeance  due  to  this  unlucky  sted ! 
On  me,  on  me,  let  all  thy  fuiy  fall. 
Nor  err  from  me,  since  I  deserve  it  all : 
Unless  our  desert  cities  please  thy  sight,  j 

Or  funeral  flames  reflect  a  grateful  ligh^ 
Discharge  thy  shafts^  this  xiady  bosom  rend. 
And  to  tiie  shades  a  ghost  triumphant  send ; 
But  for  my  country  let  my  fate  atone,  | 

Be  mine  the  vengesnoe,  as  the  crime  my  own. 

Merit  distressed,  impartial  Heaven  relieves :        | 
Unwelcome  life  relenting  Phosbus  gives ; 
For  not  the  vengeful  power,  that  glowed  with  rage. 
With  such  amazing  virtue  durst  engage. 
The  clouds  di^>erBed,  Apollo's  wra£  expired. 
And  from  the  wondering  god  the  unwilling  youth 

retired. 
Thence  we  these  altars  in  his  temple  raise, 
And  offer  annual  honours,  feasts,  and  praise  ; 
These  solemn  feasts  propitious  Phoebus  please : 
These  honours,  still  renew'd,  his  ancient  wrath 
appease. 

But  say,  illustrious  guest,  (adjoin'd  the  King) 
What  name  you  bear,  from  what  high  raoe  you 

spring! 
The  noble  Tydeos  stands  confessed,  and  known 
Our  ndghbour  prince,  and  heir  of  Galydoo. 
Relate  your  fortunes,  while  the  friendly  night 
And  silent  hours  to  various  talk  invite. 

The  Theban  bends  on  earth  his  gloomy  eyes, 
Confused,  and  sadly  thus  at  length  replies : 
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Before  these  fldtera  how  shall  I  proclaim 
(O  gen'rous  pnace)  my  mition,  or  my  name. 
Or  through  what  reins  oar  anciefit  blood  haa  roQ'dt 
Let  the  nd  tale  for  ever  rest  untold  1 
Yet  if,  propitioiis  to  a  wretch  miknown, 
You  seek  to  share  in  sorrows  not  yotur  own  f 
Know  then  Irom  Cadmus  I  derive  my  race, 
Jooasta's  son,  and  Thebes  my  native  place. 
To  whom  the  king  (who  felt  his  generous  breast 
Toneh'd  with  concern  for  his  unhappy  guest) 
Replies: — Ah  why  forbears  the  son  to  name 
His  wretdied  iather  known  too  well  by  fiunet 
Fame,  that  delights  around  the  world  to  stray. 
Scorns  not  to  take  our  Argos  in  her  way ; 
Etod  tiiose  who  dwell  wh^  suns  at  distance  roll. 
In  northern  wilds,  and  freeze  beneath  the  pole  ; 
And  those  who  tread  the  burning  Lybian  lands, 
The  finthkss  SyrHia  and  Ae  movmg  sands ; 
Who  view  the  western  sea's  extremest  bounds, 
Or  drink  of  Ganges  in  their  eastern  grounds ; 
All  these  the  woes  of  CEdipos  have  Imown, 
Your  fates,  your  furies,  and  your  haunted  town. 
If  on  the  sons  the  parents'  crimes  descend, 
What  prince  from  those  his  lineage  can  defend! 
Be  thia  thy  comfort,  that  'tis  thme  to  efface 
With  virtuous  acts  thy  ancestor's  disgrace, 
And  be  thyself  the  honour  of  thy  race. 
But  see  I  the  stars  begin  to  steal  away. 
And  shine  more  faintly  at  approaching  day ; 
Now  pomr  the  wine  ;  and  in  your  tuneful  lays 
Once  more  resound  the  great  Apollo's  praise. 

Oh  father  Phcabus !  whether  Lyda's  coast 
And  SDQwy  mountain,  thy  bright  presence  boast ; 
Whetlier  to  sweet  Cestui  thou  repair. 
And  bathe  in  silver  dews  thy  yellow  hair ; 
Or  pleased  to  fhid  frir  Delos  float  no  more, 
Delight  m  Cynthus,  and  the  shady  shore  ; 
Or  choose  thy  seat  in  Ilion's  proud  abodes. 
The  shinmg  structures  raised  by  labouring  gods ; 
By  thee  the  bow  and  mortal  ahafts  are  borne ; 
Eternal  channs  thy  blooming  youth  adorn : 
Skill'd  in  the  laws  of  secret  &te  above, 
And  the  dark  counsels  of  almighty  Jove, 
Tie  thine  the  seeds  of  future  war  to  know. 
The  change  of  sceptres,  and  impending  woe ; 
When  direful  meteors  spread  through  glowing  air 
Long  trails  of  light,  and  shake  their  blazing  hair. 
Thy  rage  the  Phiygian  felt,  who  durst  aspire 
To  excel  the  music  of  thy  heavenly  lyre ; 
Thy  shafts  avenged  lewd  Tityus'  guilty  fUme, 
The  immortal  victim  of  thy  mother's  fame ; 
Thy  hand  slew  Python,  and  the  dame  who  lost 
Her  numerous  offspring  for  a  fatal  boast. 
In  Phlegyas'  doom  thy  just  revenge  appears, 
Condemn'd  to  furies  and  eternal  fears ; 
He  views  his  food,  but  dreads,  with  lifted  eye, 
The  mouldering  rock  that  trembles  from  on  high. 

Propitious  hear  our  prayer,  O  Power  divine  I 
And  on  thy  hospitable  Argos  shine, 
Whether  the  style  of  Titan  please  thee  more. 
Whose  pur^^e  rays  the  Achiemenes  adore ; 
Or  0reat  Omris,  who  first  taught  the  swain 
In  Pharian  fields  to  sow  tiie  golden  grain ; 
Or  Mitim,  to  whose  beams  the  Persian  bows, 
And  pays,  in  hollow  rocks,  his  awful  vows ; 
Bffitra,  whose  head  the  blaze  of  light  adorns. 
Who  graspa  the  struggling  heifers  lunar  bonis. 
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She  said,  and  for  her  lost  Galanthis  sighs,* 
When  the  fair  consort  of  her  son  replies : 
Since  you  a  servant's  ravished  form  bemoan. 
And  lundly  sigh  for  sorrows  not  your  own. 
Let  me  (if  tears  and  grief  permit)  relate 
A  nearer  woe,  a  sister's  stranger  fate. 
No  nymph  of  all  CEchalia  could  compare 
For  beauteous  form  with  Dryope  the  fair. 
Her  tender  mother's  only  hope  and  pride, 
(Myself  the  offspring  of  a  second  bride.) 
This  nymph  compress'd  by  him  who  rules  the  day. 
Whom  Delphi  and  the  Delian  isle  obey, 
Andreemon  loved ;  and,  bless'd  in  all  those  charms 
That  pleased  a  god,  succeeded  to  her  arms. 

A  lake  there  was,  with  shelring  banks  around. 
Whose  verdant  summit  fhigrant  myrtles  crown'd : 
These  shades,  unknowing  of  the  fates,  she  sought, 
And  to  the  Naiads  flowery  garlands  brought ; 
Her  smiling  babe  (a  pleasing  charge)  she  prest 
Within  her  arms,  and  nourish'd  at  her  breast 
Not  distant  far  a  watery  Lotos  grows. 
The  spring  was  new,  and  all  the  ver^t  boughs 
Adom'd  with  blossoms  promised  fruits  that  vie 
In  glowing  colours  with  the  Tyrian  dye : 
Of  itieae  she  cropp'd  to  please  her  inmnt  son, 
And  I  myself  the  same  rash  act  had  done : 
But  lo  I  I  saw  (as  near  her  side  I  stood) 
The  violated  blossoms  drop  with  blood ; 
Upon  the  tree  I  cast  a  frightful  look ; 
The  trembling  tree  with  sudden  horror  shook. 
Lotis  the  n^ph  (if  rural  tales  be  true) 
As  from  Priapus'  lawless  lust  she  flew. 
Forsook  her  rorm ;  and  fixing  here  became 
A  floweiT  plant,  which  still  preserves  her  name. 

This  change  unknown,  astonish'd  at  the  sight. 
My  trembling  sister  strove  to  urge  her  flight : 
And  first  the  pardon  of  the  nymphs  implored, 
And  those  offended  sylvan  powers  adored : 
But  when  she  backward  would  have  fled,  she  found 
Her  stiffening  feet  were  rooted  in  the  ground : 
In  vain  to  free  her  fasten'd  feet  she  strove, 
And,  as  she  struggles,  only  moves  above ; 
She  feels  the  encroaching  bark  around  her  grow 
By  quick  degrees,  and  cover  all  below : 
Surprised  at  this,  her  trembling  hand  she  heaves 
To  rend  her  hair ;  her  hand  is  fiU'd  with  leaves : 
Where  late  was  hair  tlie  shooting  leaves  are  seen 
To  rise,  and  shade  her  with  a  sudden  green. 
The  child  Amphissus,  to  her  bosom  prest, 
Perceived  a  colder  and  a  harder  breast. 
And  found  the  springs,  tha.t  ne'er  till  then  denied 
Their  milky  moisture,  on  a  sudden  dried. 
I  saw,  unhappy  I  what  I  now  relate. 
And  stood  the  helpless  witness  of  thy  fate. 
Embraced  thy  boughs,  thy  rising  bark  delay'd, 
There  wish'd  to  grow,  and  mingle  shade  with  shade. 

1  Upon  oooaslon  of  the  death  of  Heiculee,  hie  mother 
Alcmena  reoounte  her  misfortunes  to  lole,  who  answere 
with  a  relation  of  those  of  her  own  family,  in  particular 
the  transformation  of  her  sister  Dryope,  whiob  is  the 
Mbject  of  the  ensuing  fable. 
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Behold  Andreemon  and  the  unhappy  sire 
Appear,  and  for  their  Dryope  inquhre : 
A  springing  tree  for' Di^ope  they  find. 
And  print  warm  kisses  on  the  panting  rind. 
Prostrate,  with  tears  their  kindred  pUmt  bedew, 
And  close  embrace  as  to  the  roots  tiiey  grew. 
The  face  was  all  that  now  remain'd  of  thee, 
No  more  a  woman,  nor  yet  quite  a  tree ; 
Thy  branches  hung  with  humid  pearls  ai^tear. 
From  every  leaf  distils  a  trickling  tear. 
And  straight  a  voice,  while  yet  a  voice  remains. 
Thus  through  the  trembling  boughs  in  sighs  com- 

If  to  the  wretched  any  faith  be  given,     [plains. 
I  swear,  by  all  the  unpitying  powers  of  heaven^ 
No  wilful  crime  this  heavy  vengeance  bred ; 
In  mutual  innocence  our  lives  we  led : 
If  this  be  false,  let  these  new  greens  decay. 
Let  sounding  axes  lop  my  limbs  away. 
And  crackling  flames  on  all  my  honours  prey. 
But  from  my  branching  arms  this  infant  bear. 
Let  some  kind  nurse  supply  a  mother's  care : 
And  to  his  mother  let  him  oft  be  led, 
Sport  in  her  shades,  and  in  her  shades  be  fed ; 
Teach  him,  when  first  his  infant  voice  shall  frame 
Imperfect  words,  and  lisp  his  mother's  name, 
To  hail  this  tree,  and  say  with  weeping  eyes. 
Within  this  plant  my  hapless  parent  lies  ; 
And  when  in  youth  he  seeks  the  shady  woods, 
Oh!  let  him  fly  the  crystal  lakes  and  floods. 
Nor  touch  the  fatal  flowers ;  but,  wam'd  by  me, 
Believe  a  goddess  shrined  in  every  tree. 
My  sire,  my  sister,  and  my  spouse,  farewell ! 
If  in  your  breasts  or  love  or  pity  dwell. 
Protect  your  plant,  nor  let  my  branches  feel 
The  browzing  cattle  or  the  pierdng  steel. 
Farewell !  and  since  I  cannot  bend  to  join 
My  lips  to  yours,  advance  at  least  to  mine. 
My  son,  thy  mother*s  parting  kiss  receive. 
While  yet  thy  mother  has  a  kiss  to  give. 
I  can  no  more ;  the  creeping  rind  invades 
My  closing  lips,  and  hides  my  head  in  shades ; 
Remove  your  hands,  the  bark  shall  soon  suffice 
Without  their  aid  to  seal  these  dying  eyes. 

She  ceased  at  once  to  speak,  and  ceased  to  be ; 
And  all  the  nymph  was  lost  within  the  tree ; 
Yet  latent  life  through  her  new  branches  reign'd. 
And  long  the  plant  a  human  heat  retain'd. 


VERTUMNUS  AND  POMONA: 

raoM  n»  vourtssiith  book  or 

OVID'S  MEIAHORPHOSBS. 

The  fiur  Pomona  flourish'd  in  his  reign ; 

Of  all  the  virgins  of  the  sylvan  train. 

None  taught  tiie  trees  a  nobler  race  to  bear. 

Or  more  unproved  the  vegetable  care. 

To  her  the  shady  grove,  the  floweiy  field. 

The  streams  and  fountains  no  deli^nts  could  yield ; 

'TwAS  all  her  joy  the  ripening  fruits  to  tend. 

And  see  the  boughs  with  happy  burthens  bend. 

The  hook  she  bore  instead  of  Cynthia's  spear. 

To  lop  the  srowth  of  the  luxuriant  year. 

To  decent  lorm  the  lawless  shoots  to  bring, 

And  teach  the  obedient  branches  where  to  spring. 

Now  the  cleft  rind  inserted  grafis  receives. 

And  yields  an  offspring  more  than  nature  gives ; 


Now  sliding  streasns  the  thurety  plants  renew. 
And  feed  their  fibres  with  reviving  dew. 

These  cares  alone  her  virgin  breast  employ^ 
Averse  from  Venus  and  the  nuptial  joy. 
Her  private  orchards,  wall'd  on  every  side. 
To  hi^less  sylvan*  all  access  denied. 
How  pft  the  satyrs  and  the  wanton  fawns. 
Who  haunt  the  forests,  or  frequent  the  lawn% 
The  god  whose  ensign  scares  the  birds  c^  prey^ 
And  old  Silenus,  youthful  in  decay, 
Employ'd  their  wilea^  and  unavailing  cajre. 
To  pass  the  fences,  and  surprise  the  fair ! 
Like  these,  Vertumnus  owird  his  iaithiul  flame. 
Like  these,  rejected  by  the  scornful  dame. 
To  gain  her  sight  a  thousand  forms  he  wears ; 
And  first  a  reaper  from  the  field  appears. 
Sweating  he  walks,  while  loads  of  golden  grain 
O'erchu^  the  shoulders  of  the  seeming  swain. 
Oft  o'er  his  back  a  crooked  scythe  is  laid. 
And  wreaths  of  hay  his  sun-burnt  temples  shade  : 
Oft  in  his  harden'd  hand  a  goad  he  bears. 
Like  one  who  late  unyoked  the  sweating  steers. 
Sometimes  his  pruning-hook  corrects  the  vines. 
And  the  loose  stragglers  to  their  ranks  confines^ 
Now  gathering  what  the  bounteoos  year  allows, 
He  pulls  ripe  apples  from  the  bending  boughs. 
A  soldier  now,  he  with  his  sword  appears ; 
A  fisher  next,  his  trembling  angle  bean ; 
Each  shape  he  varies,  and  each  art  he  tries^ 
On  her  bright  charms  to  feast  his  longing  eyes. 

A. female  form  at  last  Vertumnus  wears, 
With  all  the  marks  of  reverend  age  appears. 
His  temples  thinly  spread  with  alver  hairs ; 
Propp'd  on  his  staff,  and  stooping  aa  he  goes, 
A  painted  mitre  shades  his  furrow'd  brows. 
The  god  in  this  decrepit  form  array'd, 
The  gardens  enter'd,  and  the  fruit  survey'd ; 
And  ^  Happy  you !  (he  thus  address'd  tiie  maid) 
Whose  charms  as  far  all  other  nymphs'  outshine. 
As  other  gardens  are  excell'd  by  thine !" 
Then  lusa'd  the  fair  (his  kisses  wanner  grow 
Than  such  as  women  on  their  sex  bestow). 
Then,  placed  beside  her  on  the  floweiy  ground. 
Beheld  the  trees  with  autumn's  bounty  crown'd. 
An  elm  was  near,  to  whose  embraces  led, 
The  curling  Vine  her  swelling  clusters  spread : 
^e  view'd  her  twining  branches  with  delight, 
And  praised  the  beauty  of  the  pleasing  sight. 

Yet  this  tall  elm,  but  for  his  vine  (he  said) 
Had  stood  neglected,  and  a  barren  shade ; 
And  this  fair  vine,  but  that  her  arms  surround 
Her  nuurried  elm,  had  crept  along  the  ground. 
Ah  I  beauteous  maid,  let  this  example  move 
Your  mind,  averse  from  all  the  joys  of  love. 
Deign  to  be  loved,  and  every  heart  subdue  ! 
What  nymph  could  e'er  attract  such  crowds  as  yon! 
Not  she  whose  beauty  urged  the  centaur's  arms, 
Ulysses'  queen,  nor  Helen's  fatal  charms. 
Even  now,  when  silent  scorn  is  all  they  gain, 
A  thousand  court  you,  though  they  court  in  vain ; 
A  thousand  sylvans,  demigods,  and  gods, 
That  haunt  our  mountains  and  our  Alban  woods. 
But  if  you'll  prosper,  ihark  what  I  advise, 
Whom  age  and  long  experience  render  wise. 
And  one  whose  tender  care  is  far  above 
All  that  these  lovers  ever  felt  of  love, 
(Far  more  than  e'er  can  bv  yourself  be  guess'd) 
Fix  on  Vertumnus,  and  reject  the  rest. 
For  his  firm  faith  I  dare  engage  my  own  ; 
Scarce  to  himself,  himself  is  better  known. 
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To  distant  lands  Yertumiiiis  never  roves  ; 
Like  you,  contented  with  his  native  groves  ; 
Nor  it  first  sight>  like  most,  admires  the  fair ; 
For  yon  he  lives  ;  and  yon  alone  shall  share 
His  last  affection,  as  his  early  care. 
Besides,  he's  lovely  far  above  the  rest, 
With  youth  immortal,  and  with  beauty  blest. 
Add,  that  he  varies  every  shape  with  ease. 
And  tries  all  forms  that  may  Pomona  please. 
But,  what  should  most  excite  a  mutual  flame, 
Your  rural  cares  and  pleasures  are  the  same : 
To  him  your  orchards*  early  fruits  are  due, 
(A  pleasing  offering  when  'tis  made  by  von) 
He  values  these  ;  l^t  yet  (alas !)  complains. 
That  still  the  best  and  dearest  gift  remains. 
Not  the  fur  fruit  that  on  yon  branches  glows 
With  that  ripe  red  the  autumnal  sun  bc»tows  ; 
Nor  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise, 
W*hich  the  kind  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies  ; 
Yon,  only  you,  can  move  the  god's  desire : 
Oh  crown  so  constant  and  so  pure  a  fire  ! 
Let  soft  compassion  touch  your  gentle  mind  ; 
Think,  'tis  Vertumnus  begs  you  to  be  kind  I 
So  may  no  frost,  when  early  buds  appear. 
Destroy  the  promise  of  the  youthful  year ; 
Nor  winds,  when  first  your  florid  orchard  blows. 
Shake  the  Kght  blossoms  from  their  blasted  boughiB! 

This  when  the  various  god  had  urged  in  vain. 
He  straight  assumed  his  native  form  again  ; 
Such,  as^  so  bright  an  aspect  now  he  bears. 
As  when  through  clouds  the  emerging  sun  appears. 
And  thence  exerting  his  refulgent  ray, 
DisptdB  the  darkness,  and  reveals  the  day. 
Force  he  prepared,  but  oheck'd  the  rash  design  ; 
For  when,  appearing  in  a  form  divine. 
The  nymph  surveys  him,  and  beholds  the  grace- 
Of  charming  features,  and  a  youthful  face. 
In  her  soft  breast  consenting  passions  move, 
And  the  warm  maid  confessM  a  mutual  love. 


IMITATIONS  OF  ENGLISH  POETS. 

OOITB  BY  THS  AmUOR  UT  HIS  YOUTH. 

« 


CHAUCER. 

WoMEK  ben  full  of  ragerie. 
Yet  swinken  nat  sans  secresie. 
Thilke  moral  shall  ye  understond. 
From  schoole-boy's  tale  of  fayre  Irelond : 
Which  to  the  fennes  hath  him  betake, 
To  filehe  the  gray  ducke  fro  the  lake. 
Right  then,  there  passen  by  the  way 
His  annt,  and  eke  her  daughters  tway. 
Ducke  in  his  trowses  hath  lie  hent. 
Not  to  be  spied  of  ladies  gent. 
^  Bat  ho !  our  nephew,"  crieth  one  ; 
"  Ho  l"  quoth  another,  **  cozen  John ;" 
And  stoppen,  and  lough,  and  callen  out, — 
This  selv  clerk  full  low  doth  lout : 
They  asken  that,  and  talken  this, 
*<  Lo,  here  is  Coz,  and  here  is  Miss  !** 
But,  as  he  glozeth  with  speeches  soote. 
The  ducke  sore  tickleth  his  erse  roote : . 
FovB-piece  and  butt<Ais  all-to-brest. 
Forth  thrust  a  white  neck,  and  red  crest. 


**  Te-he,"  cry'd  ladies;  derke  nought  spake : 
Miss  stared ;  and  gray  ducke  cryeth  **  Quaake." 
**  O  moder,  moder  I "  quoth  the  daughter, 
^  Be  thilke  same  tiling  maids  longen  a'ter  I 
Better  is  to  pyne  on  coals  and  chalke. 
Then  truste  on  mon,  whose  yerde  can  talke." 


II. 
SPENSER. 


THE  ALLEY. 
I. 
In  every  town,  where  Thamis  rolls  his  tyde, 
A  narrow  pass  there  is,  with  houses  low ; 
Where,  ever  and  anon,  the  stream  is  eyed,  • 
And  many  a  boat  soft  sliding  to  and  fro. 
There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe. 
The  short  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  driller 

squall: 
How  can  ye,  mothers,  vex  your  children  so ! 
Some  play,  some  eat,  some  cack  against  the  wall. 
And  as  they  crouchen  low,for  bread  and  butter  call. 


And  on  the  broken  pavement,  here  and  there. 
Doth  many  a  stinking  sprat  and  herring  lie : 
A  brandy  and  tobacco  i^op  is  near, 
And  hens,'  and  does,  and  hogs  are  feeding  by ; 
And  here  a  sailor's  jacket  hangs  to  dry. 
At  every  door  are  sun-burnt  matrons  seen. 
Mending  old  nets  to  catch  the  scalv  fry ; 
Now  singing  shrill,  and  scolding  eft  between ; 
Scolds  answer  foul-mouth'd  scolds ;  bad  neighbour- 
hood I  ween. 

in. 
The  snappish  cur  (the  passengers'  annoy) 
Close  at  my  heel  with  yelping  treble  flies ; 
The  whimpering  girl,  and  hoarser-screaming  boy, 
Join  to  the  yelping  treble,  shrilling  cries ; 
The  scolding  quean  to  louder  notes  doth  rise. 
And  her  full  pipes  those  shrilling  cries  confound ; 
To  her  full  pipes  the  grunting  hog  replies ; 
The  grunting  hogs  alarm  the  neighbours  round. 
And  curs,  girls,  boys,  and  scolds,  in  the  deep  bass 
are  drown'd. 

TV, 

Hard  by  a  sty,  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch, 
Dwelt  Obloquy,  who  in  her  early  days 
Baskets  of  ftsh  at  Billingsgate  did  watch. 
Cod,  whiting,  oyster,  mackerel,  sprat,  or  plaice : 
There  leanrd  she  speech  from  tongues  that  never 


Slander  beside  her,  like  a  magpie,  chatters. 
With  Envy,  Tspitting  cat)  dread  foe  to  peace ; 
Like  a  cursed  cur.  Malice  before  her  clatters, 
And  vexing  every  wight,  tears  clothes  and  all  to 
tatters. 

V. 

Her  dugs  were  mark'd  by  every  collier's  band. 
Her  mouth  was  black  as  bull-dog's  at  the  stall : 
She  scratched,  bit,  and  spared  ne  lace  ne  band, 
And  bitch  and  rogue  her  answer  was  to  all ; 
Nay,  even  the  parts  of  shame  by  name  would  call : 
Yea,  when  she  passes  by  or  Une  or  nook. 
Would  greet  the  man  who  tum'd  him  to  the  wall, 
And  by  nis  hand  obscene  the  porter  took. 
Nor  ever  did  askance  like  tnodest  viigin  look. 
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Sach  place  hath  Deptford,  navy-bnilding  town, 
Woolwich  and  Wappine,  smelling  strong  of  pitch ; 
Such  Lambeth,  envy  of  each  band  and  gown. 
And  Twickenham  such,  which  fairer  scenes  enrich, 
Grots,  statues,  urns,  and  Jo — ^n's  dog  and  bitch, 
Ne  villace  is  without,  on  either  side. 
All  up  the  silver  Thames,  or  all  adown ; 
Ne  Richmond's  self,  from  whose  tall  front  are  eyed 
Vales,  spires,  meandering  streams,  and  Windsor's 
towery  pride. 


ON  A  LADY  BmOIMQ  TO  HER  LUTE. 

Fair  charmer,  cease,  nor  make  your  voice's  prize 
A  heart  resigned  the  conquest  of  your  eyes : 
Well  might,  alas  1  that  threatened  vessel  &i]. 
Which  winds  and  lightning  both  at  once  assiiL 
We  were  too  bless'd  with  Uiese  enchantuig  lays. 
Which  must  be  heavenly  when  an  angel  plays : 
But  killing  charms  your  lover's  death  contrive. 
Lest  heavenly  music  should  be  heard  alive. 
Orpheus  could  charm  the  trees  ;  but  thus  a  tree. 
Taught  by  your  hand,  can  charm  no  less  than  he : 
A  poet  made  the  sUent  wood  pursue. 
This  vocal  wood  had  drawn  the  poet  too. 


ON  A  PAN  OP  THE  AUTHOR'S  DESIGN, 

Ilf  WHICH  WAS  PAINTBD  THS  STOEV  OP  CSPBALV8  AHD 

nociuB,  wxm  trb  motto,  "aura  vdn.". 

Come,  gentle  air  t  the  iEolian  shepherd  said. 

While  Procris  panted  in  the  secret  shade ; 

Come,  gentle  air !  the  fairer  Delia  crioB, 

While  at  her  feet  her  swain  expiring  lies. 

Lo  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  bKsauties  stray. 

Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play  1 

In  Delia's  hand  this  tov  is  fatal  found. 

Nor  could  that  ikbled  dart  more  surely  wound  : 

Both  gifts  destructive  to  the  givers  prove  ; 

Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  those  they  love. 

Yet  guiltless  too  this  bright  destroyer  lives. 

At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wound  she  gives : 

She  views  the  story  with  attentive  eyes. 

And  pities  Procris,  while  her  lover  dies. 


COWLEY. 

THE  GARDEN. 

Faiit  woold  my  muse  the  flowery  treasures  sing. 
And  humble  glories  of  the  youthful  spring  ; 
Where  opening  roses  brefl^hing  sweets  diffuse, 
And  soft  eamations  shower  their  balmy  dews ; 
Where  lilies  smile  in  virgin  xobea  of  white. 
The  thin  nndress  of  snperfieial  light. 
And  varied  tolips  show  so  dazzling  gay, 
BInshins  in  bright  diversities  of  day. 
Each  pamted  flow'vst  in  the  lake  below 
Surveys  its  beanties,  whenoe  its  beanties  grow ; 
And  pale  Nardsans  on  tiie  bank,  m  vain 
Transfonned,  gazes  on  himaelf  again. 


Here  aged  trees  cathedral  walks  compose. 
And  mount  the  hill  in  venerable  rows : 
There  the  green  in&nts  in  their  beds  are  laid. 
The  garden's  hope,  and  its  expected  shade. 
Here  orange-trees  with  blooms  and  pendanla  aliine. 
And  vernal  honours  to  their  antomn  join. 
Exceed  their  promise  in  the  ripen'd  store, 
Yet  in  the  rising  blossom  promise  more. 
There  in  bright  drops  the  crystal  fountains  play. 
By  laurels  shielded  from  the  piercing  day : 
Where  Daphne,  now  a  tree  as  once  a  maid. 
Still  from  Apollo  vindicates  her  shade. 
Still  turns  her  beauties  from  the  invading  beam. 
Nor  seeks  in  vain  for  succour  to  the  stream. 
The  stream  at  onoe  preserves  her  virgin  leaves. 
At  onoe  a  shelter  from  her  boughs  receives. 
Where  sommer'to  beauty  midst  of  winter  stays. 
And  winter's  coolness  spite  of  sommer's  rays. 


WEEPING. 
While  Celia's  tears  make  sorrow  bright, 

Proud  Grief  sits  swelling  in  her  eyes ; 
The  sun,  next  those  the  fauest  light. 

Thus  from  the  Ocean  first  did  rise : 
And  thus  through  mists  we  see  the  sun. 
Which  else  we  durst  not  gaze  upon. 

These  silver  drops,  like  morning  dew. 
Foretell  the  fervour  of  the  day : 

So  from  one  cloud  soft  showers  we  view. 
And  blasting  lightnings  burst  away. 

The  stars  that  fall  tram  Celia's  eye. 

Declare  our  doom  in  drawing  nigh. 

The  baby  in  that  sunny  sphere 

So  like  a  Phaeton  appears. 
That  Heaven,  the  threaten'd  worid  to  spare. 

Thought  fit  to  drown  him  in  her  tears ; 
Else  might  the  ambitions  nymph  aspire. 
To  set,  Oke  him,  heaven  too  on  fire. 


EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 
ON  Sn^ENCE. 

T. 

Silence  !  coeval  with  Etemibr ; 
Thou  wert,  ere  Nature's  sefr  began  to  be, 
'Twas  one  vast  nothing,  all,  andall  sleptfast  in  thee. 

n. 
Thine  was  the  sway,  ere  hearen  wis  foim'd,  or 

earth, 
Ere  fruitful  thought  conceived  creation's  birth. 
Or  midwife  word  gave  aid,  and  qtoke  the  infimt 
forth. 

rru 
Then  various  elements,  against  thee  join'd. 
In  one  more  various  i^Tii™*!  combined. 
And  framed  the  clamorous  race  of  busy  hnman- 
kind. 

nr. 
The  tongue  moved  gently  first,  and  speech  was 

low. 
Till  wrangling  Sdenoe  tax^  it  noMe  and  diow. 
And  wickdd  Wit  arose,  thy  most  abosive  foe. 
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Bat  irebel  Wit  deserts  thee  oft  in  Tun ; 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  words  he  turns  again, 
Andseeksa sorer  state,  and  conrta  thy  gentle  reign. 

VI. 

Afflicted  Sense  thon  kindly  dost  set  free, 
OppreaB*d  with  arsumentai  tyranny. 
And  rooted  Reason  finds  a  safe  retreat  in  thee. 


With  thee  in  private  modest  Duhiess  lies, 
And  in  thy  bosom  lurks  in  Thought's  disguise ; 
Thoa  vamisner  of  fools,  and  dieat  of  all  the  wise ! 

rni. 
Yet  thy  indulgence  is  by  both  confest ; 
FoUy  by  thee  lies  sleeping  in  the  breast. 


And  'tis  in  thee  at  last  that  Wisdom  seeks  for  rest. 

nc. 
Si]eiiee,the  knave's  repute,the  whore'sgood  name, 
The  only  honour  of  the  wishing  dame ; 
The  veiy  want  of  tongue  makes  thee  a  kind  of  fame. 

X. 

But  conld'st  &oa  seize  some  tongues  that  now 

are  free. 
How  church  and  state  should  be  obliged  to  thee  I 
At  senate,  and  at  bar,  how  welcome  would'st 

thou  be  I 

XI. 

Yet  speech  even  there,  submissively  withdravtrs, 
From  rightsof  subjects,  and  the  poor  man's  cause : 
Then  pompous  Silence  reigns,  and  stills  the  noisy 
Laws. 

XIU 

Past  services  of  friends,  good  deeds  of  foes. 
What  favourites  gain,  and  what  the  nation  owes, 
Fly  the  forgetful  world,  and  in  thy  arms  repose. 

xin. 
The  country  wit,  religion  of  the  town, 
The  courtier's  learning,  policy  o'  the  gown. 
Are  best  by  thee  express'd ;  and  shine  in  2iee  alone. 


All 


The  parson's  cant,  the  lawyer's  sophistrv. 
Lord's  quibble,  critic's  jest ;  all  end  in  thee, 
in  peace  at  last,  and  sleep  eternally. 


VI. 

EARL  OF  DORSET. 


ARTBMIBIA. 


Though  Artemisia  talks,  by  fits, 
Of  councils,  classics,  fathers,  wits  ; 

Reads  Mallebranche,  Boyle,  and  Locke : 
Yet  in  some  things  methinks  she  fails, 
Twere  well  if  she  would  pare  her  nails, 

And  wear  a  cleaner  smock. 

Haughty  and  huge  as  High-Dutch  bride. 
Such  nastiness,  and  so  much  pride. 

Are  oddly  join'd  by  fate  : 
On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread. 
Like  a  &t  corpse  upon  a  bed. 

That  lies  and  stinks  in  state. 

She  wears  no  colours  (sign  of  grace) 
On  any  part  exeept  her  nee  ; 
All  white  and  bkek  beside : 


Dauntless  her  look,  her  gesture  proud. 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud. 
And  masculine  her  stride. 

So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  white 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  bight. 

Majestically  stalk  ; 
A  stately,  worthless  animal. 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk. 


PHKYNE. 
Phrtnb  had  talents  for  mankind. 
Open  she  was,  and  unconfined, 

Like  some  free  port  of  trade  : 
Merchants  unloaded  here  their  freight. 
And  agents  from  each  foreign  state. 

Here  first  their  entry  made. 

Her  learning  and  good-breeding  such. 
Whether  the  Italian  or  the  Dutch, 

Spaniards  or  French  came  to  her : 
To  all  obliging  she'd  appear : 
'Twas  ^1  SignioT^  'twas  Yaw  Mynheer^ 

'Twas  S*il  voua  plaist.  Monsieur, 

Obscure  by  birth,  renown'd  by  crimes. 
Still  changing  names,  religions,  climes. 

At  length  she  turns  a  bride  : 
In  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rich  brocades. 
She  shines  the  first  of  batter'd  jades. 

And  flutters  in  her  pride. 

So  have  I  known  those  insects  fair 
(Which  curious  Germans  hold  so  rare) 

Still  vary  shapes  and  dyes ; 
Still  gain  new  titles  with  new  forms  ; 
First  grubs  obscene,  then  wriggling  worms, 

Then  painted  butterflies. 


VII. 

DR.  SWIFT. 

THE  HAPPY  UPB  OF  A  COUNTRY  PARSON. 
Parson,  these  things  in  thy  possessing 
Are  better  than  the  bishop's  blessing. 
A  wife  that  makes  conserves ;  a  steed 
That  carries  double  when  there's  need ; 
October  store,  and  best  Virginia, 
Tithe-pig,  and  mortuary  gumea ; 
Gazettes  sent  gratis  down,  and  frank'd ; 
For  which  thy  patron's  weekly  thank'd ; 
A  large  Concordance,  bound  long  since ; 
Sermons  to  Charles  the  First,  when  Prince ; 
A  Chronicle  of  ancient  standing ; 
A  Chrysostom  to  smooth  thy  band  in : 
The  Polyglott — ^three  parts, — ^my  text : 
Howbeit, — ^likewise — now  to  my  next : 
Lo  here  the  Septuagint, — and  Paul, 
To  sum  the  whole, — ^the  close  of  all. 

He  that  has  these,  may  pass  his  life, 
Drink  with  the  'squire,  and  kiss  his  wife ; 
On  Sundays  pveadi,  and  eat  his  fill ; 
And  fast  on  Fridays — ^if  he  will ; 
Toast  Church  and  Queen,  explidn  the  news. 
Talk  with  church-wardens  about  pews. 
Pray  heartily  for  some  new  gift, 
And  shake  his  head  at  Doctor  &— 4. 
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EPISTLE  TO  ROBERT  EARL  OF  OXFORD, 
AND  EARL  OF  MORTIMER'. 

Such  were  the  notes  thy  once-loved  poet  snng^ 
Till  death  untimely  stopped  his  toneftil  tongue. . 
Oh  just  heheld,  and  lost !  admired  and  moum'd  I 
WiUi  softest  manners,  gentlest  arts  adom'd  I 
Blest  in  each  science,  blest  in  every  strain ! 
Dear  to  the  Muse ! — ^to  H  ablet  dear — in  vain  I 

For  him,  thou  oft  hast  bid  the  world  attend, 
Fond  to  forget  the  statesman  in  the  friend ; 
For  Swift  and  him,  despised  the  farce  of  state, 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great ; 
Dext'rous,  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit. 
And  pleased  to  'scape  from  Flattery  to  Wit. 

Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  be  dear, 
(A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear) 
Recall  those  nights  that  closed  thy  toilsome  days, 
Still  hear  thy  Pamell  in  his  living  lays. 
Who,  careless  now  of  interest,  fame,  or  &te. 
Perhaps  forgets  that  Oxford  e'er  was  great ; 
Or,  deeming  meanest  what  we  greatest  call, 
Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall. 

And  sure,  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 
Can  touch  immorUds,  'tis  a  soul  like  thine : 
A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  tried. 
Above  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  all  pride. 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath, 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

In  vain  to  deserts  thy  retreat  is  made ; 
The  Muse  attends  thee  to  thy  silent  shade : 
'Tis  hers,  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
Rejudge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 
When  Interest  odls  off  all  her  sneaking  train. 
And  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain ; 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell. 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  farewell. 
Even  now  she  shines  thy  evening-walk  with  bays, 
(No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise) 
Even  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eves  the  calm  sun-set  of  thy  various  day. 
Through  Fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  see. 
Nor  fears  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he. 


EPISTLE  TO  JAMES  CRAGGS,  ESQ., 

SKmCTARV  OF  STATB. 

A  SOUL  as  full  of  worth,  as  void  of  pride, 
Which  nothing  seeks  to  show,  or  needs  to  hide. 
Which  nor  to  guilt  nor  fear  its  caution  owes. 
And  boasts  a  warmth  that  from  no  passion  flows. 
A  face  untaught  to  feign ;  a  judging  eye, 
That  darts  severe  upon  a  rising  Ue, 
And  strikes  a  blush  through  frontless  flattery. 
All  this  thou  wert ;  and  being  this  before. 
Know,  kings  and  fortune  cannot  make  thee  more. 
Then  scorn  to  gun  a  friend  by  servile  ways, 
Nor  wish  to  lose  a  foe  these  virtues  raise  ; 
But  candid,  free,  sincere,  as  von  began, 
Proceed — a  minister,  but  still  a  man. 

1  This  Epiftle  was  sent  to  the  EmI  of  Oxford  with  Dr. 
PanuHVn  Poems  published  by  our  author,  after  the  said 
Barlli  imprlsaiiment  In  the  Tower,  and  relteat  into  the 
country.  In  the  yeitf  1781. 


Be  not  (exalted  to  whate'er  degreej 
Asham^  of  anv  friend,  not  even  of  me : 
The  patriot's  plain,  but  untrod,  path  pursue ; 
If  not,  *tis  I  must  be  ashamed  of  you. 


EPISTLE  TO  MR.  JERVAS», 

wrra  Ma.  naTDsiriB  TRAjrsuiTioif  or  msswoTlt 
AIT  or  PAimiira. 


This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thoo  refuse 
This,  from  no  venal  or  ungrateful  muse. 
Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design. 
Where  life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  every  line ; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  colour'd  mass. 
And  from  the  canvass  call  the  mimic  &oe  : 
Read  these  instructive  leaves,  in  which  conspire 
Fresnoy's  close  art,  and  Dr^-den's  native  fire : 
And  reading,  wish,  like  theirs,  our  &te  and  fame. 
So  mix'd  our  studies,  and  so  join'd  our  name  ; 
Like  them  to  shine  through  long  succeeding  age. 
So  just  thy  skill,  so  regular  my  rage. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister-arts  we  came. 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  witii  flame  ; 
Like  friendly  colours  found  them  both  unite, 
Andeachfrora  each  contract  new  s^^ngth  and  Ught. 
How  oft  in  pleasing  tasks  we  wear  the  day. 
While  summer-suns  roll  unperoeived  away  ! 
How  oft  our  slowly-growing  works  impart. 
While  images  reflect  from  art  to  art ! 
How  oft  review  ;  each  finding  like  a  friend 
Something  to  blame,  and  something  to  commend. 

What  flattering  scenes  our  wandering  fiuicy 
wrought, 
Rome's  pompous  glories  rising  to  our  thought  I 
Together  o'er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly. 
Fired  with  ideas  of  &ir  Italy. 
With  thee,  on  Ri4)haerB  monument  I  mourn. 
Or  wait  inspiring  dreams  at  Maro's  urn  : 
With  thee  repose,  where  Tullv  once  was  laid. 
Or  seek  some  ruin's  formidable  shade : 
While  fancy  brings  the  vanished  piles  to  view. 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew,  j 

Here  thy  well-studied  marbles  fix  our  eye ; 
A  fading  fresco  here  demands  a  sigh ;  i. 

Each  heavenly  piece  unwearied  we  compare,  , 

Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  loved  Gnido's  air,    , 
Carracci's  strength,  Correg^o's  softer  line, 
Paulo's  free  stroke,  and  Titian's  warmth  divine. 

How  finish'd  with  illustrious  toil  appears 
This  small,  well-polished  gem,  the  woric  of  years*  I 
Yet  still  how  faint  by  precept  is  express'd 
The  living  image  in  the  painter's  breast ! 
Thence  endless  streams  of  fair  ideas  flow. 
Strike  in  the  sketch,  or  in  the  picture  glow ; 
Thence  beauty,  waking  all  her  forms,  supplies 
An  angel's  sweetness,  or  Bridgewater*s  eyes. 

Muse !  at  that  name  thy  sacred  sorrows  shed, 
Those  tears  eternal,  that  embalm  the  dead : 
CaU  round  her  tomb  each  object  of  desire. 
Each  purer  frame  infonn'd  with  purer  fire : 
Bid  her  be.  all  that  cheers  or  softens  life. 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife :  f 


*  This  EpisUe  end  the  two  following  were  written  some 
years  before  the  rest,  and  originally  printed  In  17l/> 

*  Fresaoy  employed  above  twenty  years  In  flnUlifaig  Ids' 
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Bid  her  be  all  that  makes  mankind  adore ; 
Then  view  this  marble,  and  be  vain  no  more  I 

Yet  still  her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage ; 
Her  modest  cheek  shall  warm  a  future  age. 
Beauty,  frail  flower  I  that  every  season  fears. 
Blooms  in  thy  colours  for  a  thousand  years. 
Thus  Churclull's  race  shall  other  hearts  surprise, 
And  other  beauties  envy  Worsley's  eyes ; 
Each  pleasing  Blount  shall  endless  smiles  bestow^ 
And  soft  Belinda's  blush  for  ever  glow. 

Oh  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine, 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line ; 
New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  display, 
Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay ; 
Led  by  some  rule,  that  guides,  but  not  constrains ; 
And  finish'd  more  through  happiness  tlian  pains. 
The  kindred  arts  shall  in  their  praise  conspire^ 
One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  string  the  lyre. 
Yet  should  the  graces  all  thy  figures  place, 
And  breathe  an  air  divine  on  every  iace  ; 
Yet  should  the  Muses  bid  my  numbers  roll 
Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  soul ; 
With  Zeuxis'  Helen  thy  Bridgewater  vie. 
And  these  be  sung  till  Granville's  Myra  die  i 
Alas !  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim ! 
Thoa  but  pzeserv'st  a  fiMe,  and  I  a  name. 


EPISTLE  TO  MRS.  BLOUNT, 

WITH  THB  WORKS  OP    VOITVUE. 

In  these  gay  thoughts  the  loves  and  graces  shine, 
And  all  the  writer  lives  in  every  line ; 
His  easy  art  may  happy  nature  seem. 
Trifles  themselves  are  elegant  in  him. 
Sure  to  charm  all  was  his  peculiar  &te. 
Who  without  flattery  pleased  the  fair  and  great ; 
Still  with  esteem  no  less  conversed  than  read ; 
With  wit  well-natured,  and  with  books  well-bred  : 
His  hearty  his  mistress  and  his  friend  did  share. 
His  time,  the  muse,  the  witty,  and  the  fair. 
Thus  wisely  careless,  innocently  gay, 
Cheerfinl  he  play'd  the  trifle,  life,  away ; 
Till  fktB  scarce  felt  his  gentle  breath  supprest. 
As  smiling  infants  sport  themselves  to  rest. 
Even  rival  wits  did  Voiture's  death  deplore. 
And  the  gay  moum*d  who  never  moum'd  before ; 
The  truest  hearts  for  Voiture  heaved  with  sighs, 
Voiture  was  wept  by  all  the  brightest  eyes : 
The  smiles  and  bves  had  died  in  Voiture's  death, 
But  that  for  ever  in  his  lines  they  breathe. 

Let  the  strict  life  of  graver  mortals  be 
A  long,  exact,  and  serious  comedy ; 
In  every  scene  some  moral  let  it  teach, 
And,  if  it  can,  at  once  both  please  and  preach. 
Let  mine  an  innocent  gay  ffurce  appear. 
And  more  diverting  still  than  regular, 
Have  humour,  wit,  a  native  ease  and  grace, 
Though  not  too  strictly  bound  to  time  and  place : 
Critics  in  wit,  or  life,  are  hard  to  please. 
Few  write  to  those,  and  none  can  live  to  these. 

Too  much  your  sex  is  by  their  forins  confined. 
Severe  to  all,  but  most  to  womankind  ; 
Custom,  grown  blind  with  age,  must  be  your  guide ; 
Vour  pleasure  is  a  vice,  but  not  your  pride  ; 
Bv  nature  yielding,  stubborn  but  for  fame  ; 
Made  slaves  by  honour,  and  made  fools  by  shame. 
Marriage  may  all  those  petty  tyrants  chase. 
But  sets  up  one,  a  greater  in  their  place  : 


Well  might  you  wish  for  change  by  those  accurst. 
But  the  last  tyrant  ever  proves  the  worst. 
Still  in  constraint  your  suffering  sex  remains. 
Or  bound  in  formal,  or  in  real  chains  : 
Whole  years  neglected,  for  some  months  adored. 
The  fawning  servant  turns  a  haughty  lord. 
All  quit  not  the  free  innocence  of  life. 
For  the  dull  glory  of  a  virtuous  wife  ; 
Nor  let  false  shows  nor  empty  titles  please  : 
Aim  not  at  joy,  but  rest  content  with  ease. 

The  gods,  to  curse  Pamela  with  her  prayers, 
Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  marcs, 
The  shining  robes,  rich  jewels,  beds  of  state, 
And,  to  complete  her  bliss,  a  fool  for  mate. 
She  glares  m  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring, 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glittering,  wretched  thing  ! 
Pride,  pomp,and  state,  but  reach  her  outward  part; 
She  sighs,  and  is  no  duchess  at  her  heart. 

But,  madam,  if  the  fates  withstand,  and  you 
Are  destined  Hymen's  willing  victim  too  ; 
Trust  not  too  much  your  now  resistless  charms. 
Those,  age  or  sickness,  soon  or  late,  disarms  : 
Good-humour  only  teaches  charms  to  last. 
Still  makes  new  conquests,  and  maintains  Uie  past; 
Love,  raised  on  beauty,  will  like  that  decay. 
Our  hearts  may  bear  its  slender  chain  a  day  ; 
As  flowery  bands  in  wantonness  are  worn, 
A  morning's  pleasure,  and  at  evening  torn  ; 
This  binds  in  ties  more  easy,  yet  more  strong. 
The  willing  heart,  and  only  holds  it  long. 

Thus  Voiture's  early  care*  still  shone  the  same, 
And  Montausier  was  only  changed  in  name  : 
By  this,  even  now  they  live,  even  now  they  charm. 
Their  wit  still  sparkling,  and  tlieir  flames  still  warm. 

Now  crown'd  with  myrtle,  on  the  Elysian  coast. 
Amid  those  lovers,  joys  his  gentle  ghost : 
Pleased,  while  with  smUes  his  happy  lines  yon  view, 
And  finds  a  fairer  Rambouillet  in  you. 
The  brightest  eyes  of  France  inspired  his  Muse  ; 
The  brightest  eyes  of  Britain  now  peruse  ; 
And  deaid,  as  living,  'tis  our  author's  pride 
Still  to  charm  tiiose  who  charm  the  world  beside. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  SAME, 

ON  HER  LRAVINO  THE  TOWN  APTEB  THE  CORONATION*. 


As  some  fond  virgin,  whom  her  mother's  care 
Drags  from  the  tonvn  to  wholesome  country  air. 
Just  when  she  learns  to  roll  a  melting  eye. 
And  hear  a  spark,  yet  think  no  danger  nigh  ; 
From  the  dear  man  unwilling  she  must  sever. 
Yet  takes  one  kiss  before  she  parts  for  ever  : 
Thus  from  the  world  fair  Zephalinda  flew, 
Saw  others  happy,  and  with  sighs  withdrew  ; 
Not  that  their  pleasures  caused  her  discontent. 
She  sigh'd  not  that  they  stay'd,  but  that  she  went. 
She  went,  to  plain-work,  and  to  purling  brooks, 
Old-fashion'd  halls,  dull  aunts,  and  croaking  rooks: 
She  went  from  opera,  park,  assembly,  play, 
To  morning-walks,  and  prayers  three  hours  a  day; 
To  part  her  time  'twixt  reading  and  bohea, 
To  muse,  and  spill  her  solitary  tea. 
Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  spoon. 
Count  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon  : 
Divert  her  eyes  with  pictures  in  the  fire. 
Hum  half  a  tune,  tell  stories  to  tlie  squire  ; 


1  Maderooisello  Paulet 
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Up  to  her  godly  garret  after  seven, 

There  starve  and  pray,  for  tliat's  the  way  to  heaven. 

Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack; 
Whose  game  is  whist,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack; 
Who  visits  with  a  gun,  presents  you  birds, 
Then  gives  a  smacking  buss,  and  cries, — No  words! 
Or  with  his  hound  comes  hallooing  fipom  the  stable; 
Makes  love  with  nods,  and  knees  beneath  a  table; 
Whose  laughs  are  hearty,  tho*  his  jests  axe  coarse. 
And  loves  you  best  of  all  things — but  his  horse. 

In  some  fair  evening,  on  your  elbow  laid. 
You  dream  of  triumphs  in  the  rural  shade  ; 
In  pensive  thought  recall  the  fancied  scene, 
See  coronations  rise  on  every  green  ; 
Before  you  pass  the  imaginary'  sights 
(H  lords,  and  earls,  and  dukes,  and  garter'd  knights, 
While  the  spread  fan  o'ershades  your  closing  eyes; 
Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vision  flies. 
Tlius  vanish  sceptres,  coronets,  and  balls. 
And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls  ! 

So  when  your  slave,  at  some  dear  idle  time, 
(Not  plagued  with  head-aches,  or  the  wantof  rh^ine) 
Stands  in  the  streets,  abstracted  from  the  crew, 
And  while  he  seems  to  study,  thinks  of  you  ; 
Just  when  his  fancy  points  your  sprightly  eyes, 
Or  sees  the  blush  of  soft  Parthenia  nac. 
Gay  pats  mv  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite. 
Streets,  chaurs,  and  coxcombs  rush  upon  my  sight; 
Vex^d  to  be  still  in  town,  I  knit  my  brow. 
Look  sour,  and  hum  a  tune,  as  you  may  now. 


THE  BASSET-TABLE, 

AN   ECLOGUE. 

CAADKLLA.      8MUJNDA« 

CARDELIA. 

The  boMtei- table  spread,  the  tallier  come  ; 
Why  stays  Skilinda  in  the  dressing-room  1 
Rise,  pensive  nymph,  the  tallier  waits  for  yon  I 

SIfTLINDA. 

Ah,  madam,  since  my  Sharper  is  untrue, 
I  joyless  make  my  once  adored  Alpeu, 
I  saw  him  stand  behind  Ombrblia's  chair, 
And  whisper  with  that  soft,  deluding  air. 
And  thosefeign*d  sighs  which  cheat  the  listening  fair. 
cardelia. 

Is  this  the  cause  of  your  romantic  strains ! 
A  mightier  grief  my  heavy  heart  sustains. 
As  you  by  love,  so  I  by  fortune  cross'd  ; 
One,  one  bad  dealf  three  Septlevas  have  lost. 

BMILINDA. 

Is  that  the  grief,  which  you  compare  with  mine! 
WiUi  ease,  the  smiles  of  fortune  I  resign : 
Would  all  my  gold  in  one  bad  deal  were  gone  ! 
Were  lovely  Sharper  mine,  and  mine  alone. 

CARDELIA. 

A  lover  lost,  is  but  a  common  care  : 
And  prudent  nymphs  against  that  change  prepare: 
The  Knave  of  Clubs  thnce  lost !  Oh !  who  could  guess 
This  fatal  stroke,  this  unforeseen  distress  t 

smilinda. 
See  Betty  Lovbt  !  very  h-propoe^ 
She  all  the  cares  of  love  and  play  does  know  : 
Dear  Betty  shall  the  important  point  decide ; 
Betty,  who  oft  the  pain  of  each  has  tried  ; 
Impartial,  she  shall  say  who  suffers  most. 
By  cards*  ill  tuage,  or  by  lovers  hit. 


Tell,  tell  your  griefs  ;  attentire  win  I  stay. 
Though  time  is  precious,  and  I  want  some  tea. 

CARDEUA. 

Behold  this  equipage,  by  Mathers  wrought. 
With  fifty  guineas  (a  great  pen'orth)  bought. 
See  on  the  tooUi-pick,  Mars  and  Cupid  strive  ; 
And  both  the  struggling  figures  seem  alive. 
Upon  the  bottom  shines  the  queen*s  bright  &oe ; 
A  myrtle  foliage  round  the  thimble-case. 
Jove,  Jove  himself,  does  on  the  scissors  shine  i 
The  metal,  and  the  workmanship,  divine  I 

BMILINDA. 

This  snuff-bojff— once  the  pledge  of  Sharper's 
love, 
When  rival  beauties  for  the  present  strove ; 
At  CorticellVs  he  the  raffle  won  ; 
Then  first  his  passion  was  in  public  shown  : 
Hazardia  blush*d,  and  tum*d  her  head  aside, 
A  rival's  envy  (all  in  vain)  to  hide. 
This  snuff-ho» — on  the  hinge  see  brilliants  shine  : 
This  muff-box  will  I  stake ;  the  prize  is  mine. 

CARDELIA. 

AUs  !  far  lesser  losses  than  I  bear. 
Have  made  a  soldier  sieh,  a  lover  swear. 
And  oh  !  what  makes  the  disappointment  hard, 
'Twas  mv  own  lord  that  drew  the /a/a/  card. 
In  complaisance,  I  took  the  queen  he  gave  ; 
Though  my  own  secret  wish  was  for  the  knave. 
The  knave  won  Soniea,  which  I  had  chose  ; 
And  the  next  puUj  my  Septleva  I  lose. 

SMILINDA.  , 

But  ah  I  what  aggravates  the  killing  smart. 
The  cruel  thought,  that  stabs  me  to  the  heart ; 
This  cursed  Ombrelia,  this  undoing  fair. 
By  whoso  vile  arts  this  heavy  grief  I  bear  ;  . 

She,  at  whose  name  I  shed  these  spiteful  tears,         ' 
She  owes  to  me  the  very  charms  she  wears.  ' 

An  awkward  thing,  when  first  she  came  to  town  ;     | 
Her  shape  unfashion'd,  and  her  face  unknown  :         I 
She  was  my  friend ;  I  taught  her  first  to  ^read 
Upon  her  asJlow  cheeks  enlivening  red : 
I  introduced  her  to  the  park  and  plays  ;  | 

And  by  my  interests.  Cozens  made  her  stays. 
Ungrateful  wretch,  with  mimic  airs  grovra  pert. 
She  dares  to  steal  my  fav'rite  lover's  heart. 

CARDELIA. 

Wretch  that  I  was,  how  often  have  I  swore, 
When  Winnall  tallied,  I  would  punt  no  more  1 
I  knew  the  bite,  yet  to  my  ruin  run  ; 
And  see  the  folly  which  I  cannot  shun. 

BMILINDA. 

How  many  maids  have  Sharper's  vows  deceived  I 
How  many  cursed  the  moment  they  believed  I 
Yet  his  known  falsehoods  could  no  warning  prove : 
Ah  I  what  is  warning  to  a  maid  in  love  % 

CARDELIA. 

But  of  what  marble  must  that  breast  be  form'd. 
To  gaze  on  Basset,  and  remain  unwarm'd ! 
WhenkingSfqueenstknaves^aneset  in  decent  imnk ; 
Exposed  in  glorious  heaps  the  tempting  bank, 
Gumeas,  ha^-guineas,  all  the  shining  train ; 
The  winner's  pleasure,  and  the  loser's  pain : 
In  bright  confusion  open  rouleaus  lie, 
They  strike  the  soul,  and  glitter  in  the  eye. 
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Fired  by  the  sight,  all  reason  I  disdain  ; 
My  paaaions  rise,  and  will  not  bear  the  rein. 
Look  upon  Basset,  you  who  reason  boast. 
And  aee  if  reason  must  not  there  be  lost. 

SMILINDA. 

What  more  than  marblemust  that  heart  compose. 
Can  hearken  coldly  to  my  Sela.iiP£b'8  vows? 
Then,  when  he  trembles  1  when  his  blushes  rise  I 
When  awful  love  seems  melting  in  his  eyes ! 
With  eager  beats  his  Mechlin  cravat  moves : 
He  lotfesy — I  whisper  to  myself,  He  loves  I 
Such  unfeign'd  passion  in  his  looks  appears, 
I  lose  all  memory  of  my  former  fears  ; 
My  panting  heart  confesses  all  his  charms, 
I  yield  at  once,  and  sink  into  his  aims : 
Think  of  that  moment,  you  who  prudence  boast ; 
For  such  a  moment,  prudence  well  were  lost. 

CABDBLIA. 

At  the  Grwm-PeTter*Sy  batter'd  bullies  play. 
Some  DUKBS  at  Mary-bone  bowl  time  away. 
But  who  the  bowl  or  rattling  dice  compares 
To  Baseefs  heavenly  joys  and  pleasing  cares  t 

SMILIlfDA. 

Soft  SiMPUCBTTA  doats  upon  a  beau ; 
Pritdina  Gkes  a  man^  and  laughs  at  show. 
Their  several  graces  in  my  Sharper  meet ; 
Strong  as  the  footman,  as  the  master  sweet. 

liOVET. 

Ceaae  your  contention,  which  has  been  too  long ; 
I  grow  impatient,  and  the  tea's  too  strong. 
Attend,  and  yield  to  what  I  now  decide ; 
The  equipoffe  shall  grace  Smilinda's  side ; 
The  snuff-box  to  Cardelia  I  decree, 
Now  leave  complaining,  and  begin  your  tea. 


VERBATIM  FROM  BOILEAU. 

Tin  Jour  dit  tin  auteor,  etc 

O^CB  (says  an  author,  where  I  need  not  say) 
Two  travellem  found  an  oyster  in  their  way|; 
Both  fierce,  both  hungry ;.  the  dispute  grew  strong ; 
While  scale  in  hand  dame  Justice  pass'd  along. 
Before  her  eaeh  with  clamour  pleads  the  laws, 
Ejiplam'd  the  matter,  and  would  win  the  cause. 
Dame  Justice  weighing  long  the  doubtfiil  right. 
Takes,  opens,  swallows  it,  l^fore  their  sight. 
The  cause  of  strife  removed  so  rarely  well. 
There  take  (says  Justice),  take  ye  each  a  shelL 
We  thrive  at  Westminster  on  fools  like  you : 
"Twas  a  lat  oyster— Live  in  peaco— Adieu. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTION 
OF  MRS.  HOW. 

What  is  Prudery  I 

'Tis  a  beldam. 
Seen  with  wit  and  beauty  seldom. 
Tis  a  fear  that  starts  at  shadows ; 
Tis  (no,  'tisn't)  like  Miss  Meadows, 
*Ti0  a  virgin  hard  of  feature, 
Old,  and  v(nd  of  all  good-nature ; 
Lean  and  fretful,  would  seem  wise ; 
Yet  pkys  the  fool  before  she  dies. 
'Tis  an  ugly  envious  shrew. 
That  rails  at  dear  Lepeli  and  you. 


OCCASIONED  BY  SOME  VERSES  OF  HIS 
GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


Muse,  'tis  enough :  at  length  thy  labour  ends. 
And  thou  shalt  live,  for  Buckingham  commends. 
Let  crowds  of  critics  now  my  verse  assail. 
Let  Dennis  write,  and  nameless  numbers  rail : 
This  more  than  pays  whole  years  of  thankless  pain. 
Time,  health,  and  fortune,  are  not  lost  in  vain. 
Sheffield  approves,  consenting  Phcebus  bends, 
And  I  and  Malice  from  this  hour  are  friends. 


A  PROLOGUE 

TO  A  PJUAY  FOR  MR.  DKKNU'B  RRNBriT  IN  1733,  WHEN  RR 
WAB  OLD,  RLIND,  AJfD  IN  QRKAT  DISTRR8B,  A  LITTi.R 
RRVORR  HiS  ORATE. 


As  when  that  hero,  who  in  each  campaign. 
Had  braved  the  Goth,  and  many  a  VandcU  slain, 
Lay  fortune-struck,  a  spectacle  of  woe  I 
Wept  by  each  friend,  forgiven  by  every  foe ; 
Was  there  a  generous,  a  reflecting  mind, 
But  pitied  Belisarius  old  and  blind  1 
Was  there  a  chief  but  melted  at  the  sight ! 
A  common  soldier,  but  who  clubb'd  his  mite  t 
Such,  such  emotions  should  in  Britons  rise. 
When  press'd  by  want  and  weakness  Dennis  lies ; 
Dennis,  who  long  had  warr'd  with  modem  Huns, 
Their  quibbles  routed,  and  defied  their  puns ; 
A  desperate  bulwark,  sturdy,  firm  and  fierce. 
Against  the  Gothic  sons  of  frozen  verse : 
How  changed  from  him  who  made  the  boxes  groan. 
And  shook  the  stage  with  thunders  all  his  owd.  ! 
Stood  up  to  dash  each  vain  pretender's  hope. 
Maul  the  French  tjTant,  or  pull  down  the  pope  I 
If  there's  a  Briton  then,  true  bred  and  bom. 
Who  holds  dragoons  and  wooden  shoes  in  scorn ; 
If  there's  a  critic  of  distinguish'd  raee ; 
If  there's  a  senior,  who  contemns  this  age ; 
Let  him  to-night  his  just  assistance  lend. 
And  be  the  critic's,  Briton* s^  old  man's  friend. 


MACER: 

A  CHARACTER. 


When  simple  Macer,  now  of  high  renown, 
First  sought  a  poet's  fortune  in  the  town, 
'Twas  all  the  ambition  his  high  soul  could  feel, 
To  wear  red  stockings,  and  to  dine  with  Steele. 
Some  ends  of  verse  his  betters  might  afford. 
And  gave  the  harmless  fellow  a  good  word. 
Set  up  with  these,  he  ventured  on  the  town. 
And  with  a  borrow'd  play,  outdid  poor  Crown, 
There  he  stopp'd  short,  nor  since  has  writ  a  tittle, 
But  has  the  wit  to  make  the  most  of  little : 
Like  stunted  hide-bound  trees,  that  just  have  got 
Sufficient  sap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot. 
Now  he  begs  verse,  and  what  he  sets  commends, 
Not  of  the  wits  his  foes,  but  fools  his  friends. 

So  some  coarse  country  wench,  almost  decay'd, 
Trudges  to  town,  and  first  turns  chambermaid  ; 
Awkward  and  supple,  each  devoir  to  pay  ; 
She  flatters  her  g(K)d  lady  twice  a  day  ; 
Thought  wondrous  honest,  though  of  mean  degree. 
And  strangely  liked  for  her  Amplidty: 
F  2 
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In  a  translated  suit,  then  tries  the  town. 
With  borrowed  pins,  and  patches  not  her  own  : 
But  just  endured  the  winter  she  began. 
And  in  four  months  a  batter 'd  harridan. 
Now  nothing  left,  but  withered,  pale,  and  shrunk. 
To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  shares  with  Punk. 


TO  Mr.  JOHN  MOORE, 

AUTHOR  or  THX  CKLKBRAIKD  WORll-POWDKR. 

How  much,  egregious  Moore,  are  we 

Deceived  by  shows  and  forms ! 
Whatever  we  think,  whatever  we  see. 

All  humankind  are  worms. 

Man  is  a  very  worm  by  birth. 

Vile,  reptile,  weak,  and  vain  ! 
A  while  he  crawls  upon  the  earth, 

Then  shrinks  to  earth  again. 

That  woman  is  a  worm,  we  find 

E'er  since  our  grandame's  evil ; 
She  first  conversed  with  her  own  kind, 

That  ancient  worm,  the  devil. 

The  leamM  themselves  we  book-worms  name. 

The  blockhead  is  a  slow-worm ; 
The  nymph  whose  tail  is  all  on  flame, 

Is  aptly  term*d  a  glow-worm. 

The  fops  are  painted  butterflies, 

That  flutter  for  a  day ; 
First  from  a  worm  they  take  their  rise, 

And  in  a  worm  decay. 

The  flatterer  an  earwig  grows : 

Thus  worms  suit  all  conditions  ; 
Misers  are  muck-worms,  silk-worms  beans, 

And  death-watches  physicians. 

That  statesmen  have  the  worm,  is  seen 

By  all  their  winding  play  ; 
Their  conscience  is  a  worm  within. 

That  gnaws  them  night  and  day. 

Ah  Moore  I  thy  skill  were  well  employed. 

And  greater  gain  would  rise. 
If  thou  couldst  make  the  courtier  void 

The  worm  that  never  dies ! 

0  learned  friend  of  Abchureh-lane, 

Who  sett'st  our  entrails  free  I 
Vain  is  thy  art,  thy  powder  vain. 

Since  worms  shall  eat  even  thee. 

Our  fate  thou  only  canst  adjourn 

Some  few  short  years,  no  more ! 
Even  ButUm*e  wits  to  worms  shall  turn, 

Who  maggots  were  before. 


SONG, 

BT  ▲   PBBSON  OF   QUALITY. 
WMiiiu  Of  ma  VEAJi  1738. 


Fluttering  spread  thy  purple  pinions, 
Gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my  heart, 

I  a  slave  in  thy  dominions  ; 
Nature  must  give  way  to  art. 


Mild  Arcadians,  ever  blooming, 
Nightly  nodding  o'er  your  flocks. 

See  my  weai^  days  consuming. 
All  beneath  yon  flowery  rocks. 

m. 
Thus  the  Cyprian  goddess  weepings 

Moum'd  Adtmis,  darling  youth  : 
Him  the  boar,  in  silenoe  creeping. 

Gored  with  unrelenting  tooth. 

nr. 
Cffnthia,  tune  harmonious  numbers  ; 

Fair  DiscreHon,  string  the  lyre  ; 
Soothe  my  ever-waking  slumbers  ; 

Bright  Apollo,  lend  thy  choir, 
r. 
Gloomy  Pluto,  king  of  terrors, 

Arm'd  in  adamantine  chains, 
Lead  me  to  the  crystal  mirrors. 

Watering  soft  Eilysian  pUins. 

VI. 

Mournful  cypress,  verdant  willow 

Gilding  my  Aurelia*8  brows, 
Morpheus  hovering  o'er  my  pUIow, 

Hear  me  pay  my  dying  vows, 
vn. 
Melancholy  smooth  Maatider, 

Swiftly  purlmg  in  a  round. 
On  thy  margin  lovers  wander, 

WiUi  thy  flowery  chaplets  crown'd. 

VFIL 

Thus  when  Philomela,  drooping, 
Softly  seeks  her  silent  mate. 

See  the  bird  of  Juno  stooping ; 
Melody  resigns  to  fate. 


ON  A  CERTAIN  LADY  AT  COURT. 

I  KNOW  the  thing  that's  most  nncommon  ; 

(Envy  be  silent,  and  attend !) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman. 

Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend* 

Not  warp'd  by  passion,  awed  by  rumour. 
Not  grave  through  pride,  or  gay  through  folly, 

An  eqiuJ  mixture  of  good  humour 
And  sensible  soft  melancholy. 

^  Has  she  no  faults  then,  (Envy  says)  Sir  I" 

Yes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver ; 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her, 

The  woman's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear. 


ON    HIS    GROTTO    AT    TWICKENHAM, 

MARBLES,  SPARS,  GBHS,  ORES,  AND  MINERALS. 

Thou  who  shalt  stop,  where  Thames*  translucent 

wave 
Shines  a  broad  mirror  through  the  sliadowy  eave ; 
Where  lingering  drops  from  mineral  roofs  distil, 
And  pointed  crystala  break  the  sparkling  rill, 
Unpolish'd  gems  no  ray  on  pride  bestow, 
And  latent  metals  innocently  glow : 
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Approach.    Great  Natukb  studiously  behold ! 
And  eye  the  mine  without  a  wish  for  gold. 
Approach :  but  awful  I   Lo !  the  i£gerian  grot. 
Where,  nobly  pensive,  St.  John  sate  and  thought ; 
Where  Briiuh  sighs  from  dying  Wyndoam  stole, 
And  the  bright  &me  was  shot  through  Mabch- 

M  oxr's  soul. 
Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  sacred  floor. 
Who  dare  to  love  their  country,  and  be  poor. 


TO  MR.  GAY, 

WHO  OOlveBATVLATKD  HEM  ON  mflSBINO  BIB  BOUBX 
AMP  QAMDWn^ 

Ah,  friend !  'tis  true— this  truth  you  loven  know — 
In  vain  my  structures  rise,  mv  gardens  grow, 
In  vain  fitJr  Thames  reflects  the  double  scenes 
Of  hanging  mountains,  and  of  sloping  greens : 
Joy  lives  not  here,  to  happier  seats  it  flies, 
And  only  dwells  where  Wo&tlet  casts  her  eyes. 

What  are  the  gay  parterre,  the  checquer'd  shade. 
The  morning  bower,  the  evening  colonnade, 
But  soft  recesses  of  uneasy  minds, 
To  sigh  unheard  in,  to  the  passing  winds ! 
So  tlw  struck  deer  in  some  sequestered  part 
Lies  down  to  die,  the  arrow  at  his  heart. 
He,  stretch'd  unseen  in  coverts  hid  from  day, 
Bleeda  drop  by  drop,  and  pants  his  life  away. 


TO    MRS.    M.   B. 

OK  HBR  BIKTB-DAY. 

Or  be  thou  blest  with  all  that  Heaven  can  send, 
Longbealth,longyouth,  long  pleasure,  and  a  friend : 
Not  with  those  toys  the  female  world  admire, 
Riches  that  vex,  and  vanities  that  tire. 
With  added  years,  if  life  bring  nothing  new. 
But  like  a  sieve  let  every  blessing  through, 
Some  joy  still  lost,  as  each  vain  year  runs  o'er, 
'  And  all  we  gain,  some  sad  reflection  more ; 
I  Is  that  a  birth-day  1  'tis  ahhs !  too  clear, 
I  'TIS  but  the  funenl  of  the  former  year. 

Let  joy  or  ease,  let  affluence  or  content, 
I  And  the  gay  conscience  of  a  life  well  spent, 
i  Calm  eveiy  thought,  inspirit  every  grace, 
I  Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  smile  upon  thy  face. 
Let  day  improve  on  day,  and  year  on  year. 
Without  a  pain,  a  trouble,  or  a  fear ; 
,  Till  death  unfelt  that  tender  frame  destroy, 
'  In  some  soft  dream,  or  ecstacy  of  joy. 
Peaceful  sleep  out  the  sabbath  of  the  tomb^ 
And  wake  to  natures  in  a  life  to  come. 


TO  MR.  THOMAS  SOUTHERN, 

OH  BIS  BIRTB-DAY,  1742. 


Resign'd  to  live,  prepared  to  die. 
With  not  one  sin,  but  poetry. 
This  day  Tom's  £ur  account  has  run 
(Without  a  blot>  to  eighty-one. 
kind  Boyle,  before  his  poet,  lays 
A  table,  with  a  cloth  of  bays ; 


And  Ireland,  mother  of  sweet  singers, 
Presents  her  harp  still  to  his  fingers. 
The  feast,  his  towering  genius  marks 
In  yonder  wild  goose  and  the  larks ! 
The  mushrooms  show  his  wit  was  sudden  ! 
And  for  his  judgment,  lo  a  padden ! 
Roast  beef,  though  old,  proclaims  him  stout. 
And  f^^Mse,  although  a  bard,  devout. 
May  Tom,  whom  Heaven  sent  down  to  i 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays. 
Be  every  birth-dav  more  a  winner. 
Digest  his  thirty-thousandth  dinner ; 
Walk  to  his  grave  without  reproach^ 
And  scorn  a  rascal  in  a  coach. 


ROXANA,  OR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 

AM  BCUWCBl. 

RoxANA  from  the  court  returning  late, 
Sigh'd  her  soft  sorrow  at  St  James's  gate : 
Such  heavy  thoughts  lay  brooding  in  her  breast ; 
Not  her  own  chairmen  with  more  weight  opprest ; 
They  curse  the  cruel  weight  they're  doomed  to  bear ; 
She  in  more  gentle  sounds  express'd  her  care. 

Was  it  for  this,  that  I  these  roses  wear! 
For  this,  new-set  the  jewels  for  my  hair! 
Ah  princess  !  with  what  zeal  have  I  pursued  ! 
Almost  forgot  the  duty  of  a  prude. 
This  king,  I  never  could  attend  too  soon; 
I  miss'd  my  prayers,  to  get  me  dress'd  by  noon. 
For  thee,  ah  I  what  for  thee  did  I  resign! 
My  passions,  pleasures,  all  that  e'er  was  mine : 
I've  sacrificed  both  modesty  and  ease ; 
Left  operas,  and  went  to  filthy  plavs : 
Double-entendres  shock'd  my  tender  ear ; 
Yet  even  this,  for  thee,  I  choose  to  bear : 
In  glowing  ^outh,  when  nature  bids  be  gay. 
And  every  joy  of  life  before  me  lay ; 
By  honour  prompted,  and  by  pride  restrain'd. 
The  pleasures  of  the  young  my  soul  disdain'd : 
Sermons  I  sought,  and  with  a  mien  severe. 
Censured  my  neighbours,  and  said  daily  prayer. 
Alas,  how  changed !  with  this  same  sermon-mien, 
The  filthy  What-d'ye-call  it— I  have  seen. 
Ah,  royaJ  princess !  for  whose  sake  I  lost 
The  reputation,  which  so  dear  had  cost ; 
I,  who  avoided  every  public  place, 
When  bloom  and  beauty  bid  me  show  my  face, 
Now  near  thee,  constant,  I  each  night  abide. 
With  never-failing  duty  by  my  side ; 
Myself  and  daughters  standing  in  a  row. 
To  all  the  foreigners  a  goodly  show. 
Oft  had  your  diawing-room  been  sadly  thin. 
And  mercliants'  wives  close  by  your  side  had  been; 
Had  I  not  amply  fill'd  the  empty  place. 
And  saved  vour  highness  from  the  dire  disgrace : 
Yet  Cockatilla's  artifice  prevails, 
When  all  my  duty  and  my  merit  fails  i 
That  Cockatilla,  whose  deluding  airs 
Corrupts  our  virgins;  and  our  youth  ensnares ; 
So  sunk  her  character,  and  lost  her  fame, 
Scarce  visited,  before  your  highness  came ; 
Yet  for  the  bed-chamber  His  she  you  choose. 
Whilst  zeal,  and  fame,  and  virtue  you  refuse. 

1  This  Eclogue  Is  by  some  attributed  to  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu. 
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Ah  worthy  choice ;  not  one  of  all  your  train, 
Which  censures  bl&st  not,  or  dishonours  stain. 
I  know  the  court,  with  ail  its  treacherous  wiles, 
The  false  caresses,  and  undoing  smiles. 
Ah,  princess !  leam'd  in  all  the  courtly  arts, 
To  cheat  our  hopes,  and  yet  to  gain  our  hearts. 


TO  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU. 


In  beauty,  or  wit. 
No  mortal  as  yet 

To  question  your  empire  has  dared ; 
But  men  of  discerning 
Have  thought  that  in  learning, 

To  yield  to  a  lady  was  hard, 
n. 
Impertinent  schools, 
With  musty  dull  rules, 

Haye  reading  to  females  denied ; 
So  papists  refuse 
The  Bible  to  use. 

Lest  flocks  should  be  wise  as  their  guide, 
ni. 
'Twas  a  woman  at  first 
(Indeed  she  was  curst) 

In  knowledge  that  tasted  delight, 
And  sages  agree 
The  laws  should  decree 

To  the  first  possessor  the  right. 

IV. 

Then  bravely,  fair  dame, 
Resume  the  old  claim, 

Which  to  vour  whole  sex  does  belong ; 
And  let  men  receive. 
From  a  second  bright  Eve, 

The  knowledge  of  right  and  of  wrong. 

V. 

But  if  the  first  Eve 
Hard  doom  did  receive, 

When  only  one  apple  had  she, 

What  a  punishment  new 
Shall  be  found  out  for  you. 

Who  tasting,  have  robb*d  the  whole  tree  ? 


EXTEMPORANEOUS  LINES, 

oir  TSB  ncrvRS  or  lady  maay  w.  montaov  by  kkkllbr. 

tFrom  DallAway*8  Life  of  Lady  Mary.] 

The  playful  smiles  around  the  dimpled  month. 
That  happy  air  of  majesty  and  truth ; 
So  would  I  draw  (but  oh  !  'tis  vain  to  try, 
My  narrow  genius  does  the  power  deny) 
The  equal  lustre  of  the  heavenly  mind. 
Where  every  grace  with  every  virtue's  join'd ; 
Learning  not  vain,  and  wisdom  not  severe. 
With  ereatness  eai^,  and  with  wit  sincere ; 
With  lust  description  show  the  work  divine. 
And  the  whole  princess  in  my  work  should  shine. 


THE  LOOKING-GLASS. 

ON  MiUl.  FULTKNSY. 


With  scornful  mien,  and  various  toss  of  air, 
Fantastic,  vain,  and  insolently  fair. 


Grandeur  intoxicates  her  giddy  brain. 
She  looks  amlHtion,  and  she  moves  disdain. 
Far  other  carriage  graced  her  virgin  life. 
But  charming  G — ^y*s  lost  in  P— y's  wife. 
Not  greater  arrogance  in  him  we  find. 
And  this  conjunction  swells  at  least  her  mind : 
O  could  the  sire,  renowuM  in  glass,  produce 
One  faithful  mirror  for  his  daughter's  use ! 
Wherein  she  might  her  haughty  errors  trace. 
And  by  reflection  learn  to  mend  her  face : 
The  wonted  sweetness  to  her  form  restore, 
Be  what  she  was,  and  charm  mankind  once  more  I 


A  FAREWELL  TO  LONDON. 

IN  TBS   YSAK  171A. 


Dear,  damn'd,  distracting  town,  farewell ! 

Thy  fools  no  more  V\\  tease : 
This  year  in  peace,  ye  critics,  dwell. 

Ye  harlots,  sleep  at  ease  ! 

To  drink  and  droll  be  Rowe  allow'd 
Till  the  third  watchman's  toll ; 

Let  Jervase  gratis  paint,  and  Frowde 
Save  three-pence  and  his  soul. 

Farewell,  Arbuthnot's  nullery 

On  every  learned  sot ; 
And  Garth,  the  best  good  Christian  he, 

Although  he  knows  it  not. 

Lintot,  farewell  I  thy  bard  must  go ; 

Farewell,  unhappy  Tonson  I 
Heaven  gives  thee  for  thy  loss  of  Rowe, 

Lean  Philips,  and  fat  Johnson. 

Why  should  I  stay  1   Both  parties  rage ; 

My  vixen  mistress  squalls ; 
The  wits  in  envious  feuds  engage : 

And  Homer  (damn  him  1)  calls. 

The  love  of  arts  lies  cold  and  dead 

In  Halifax's  um ; 
And  not  one  muse  of  all  he  fed 

Has  yet  the  grace  to  mourn. 

My  friends,  by  turns,  my  friends  confound. 

Betray,  and  are  be^y'd  : 
Poor  Y ^rs  sold  for  fifty  pounds. 

And  B        11  is  a  jade. 

Why  make  I  friendships  with  Hie  grtat. 
When  I  no  favour  seek! 


Still  idle,  with  a  busy  air. 

Deep  whimsies  to  contrive ; 

The  gayest  valetudinaire, 
Most  thinking  rake  aUve. 

Solicitous  for  other  ends. 

Though  fond  of  dear  repose  ; 

Careless  or  drowG^  with  my  friends. 
And  frolic  with  my  foes. 

Luxurious  lobster-nights,  farewell. 
For  sober,  studious  days ! 

And  Burlington's  delicious  meal. 
For  salads,  tarts,  and  pease ! 

Adieu  to  all  bat  Gay  alone. 

Whose  soul,  sincere  and  free. 

Loves  all  mankind,  but  flatters  none, 
And  so  may  starve  with  rae. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  LINES  WERE  SUNG  BY  DURAS- 

TANTI,  WHEN  SHE  TOOK  HER  LEAVE  OP 

THE  ENGLISH  STAGE. 


HASTK    PUT  TCMKTHSR    BV  MR.  POFB, 
MX  TBS  BXqUBST  OF  THK  KARL  OW  PBTKRBOROUQB. 

Gknebous,  gay,  and  gallant  nation. 
Bold  in  arma,  and  bright  in  arts  ; 

Land  secure  from  all  invasion, 
All  but  Cupid's  gentle  darts ! 

From  your  charms,  oh  who  would  run ! 

Who  would  leave  you  for  the  sun! 

Happy  soil,  adieu,  adieu  ! 
Let  old  charmers  yield  to  new. 

In  arms,  in  arts,  be  still  more  shining  ; 
All  your  joys  be  still  increasing  ; 

Ail  your  tastes  be  still  refining  ; 
AU  your  jars  for  ever  ceasing  : 

But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  new  : — 

Happy  soil,  adieu,  adieu  1 


UPON  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH'S 
HOUSE  AT  WOODSTOCK. 

Atria  longa  patent ;  sed  neo  ccBnantibus  naqiuun, 
Nee  maano  Iooob  eet :  qaiim  b«ne  xum  habitas ! 

Mart.  Epig. 

Seb,  but,  here's  the  grand  approach, 
This  way  is  for  his  Grace's  coach  ; 
There  lies  the  bridge,  and  here's  the  clock, 
Observe  the  lion  and  the  cock. 
The  spadous  court,  the  colonnade. 
And  mark  how  wide  the  hall  is  made  ! 
The  chimneys  are  so  well  design'd. 
They  never  smoke  in  any  wind. 
This  gallery's  contrived  for  walking, 
The  windows  to  retire  and  talk  in  ; 
The  council-chamber  for  debate. 
And  all  the  rest  are  rooms  of  state. 

Thanks,  sir,  cried  I,  'tis  very  fine. 
But  where  d'ye  sleep,  or  where  d'ye  dine  t 
I  find  by  all  you  have  been  telling, 
That  'tis  a  house,  but  not  a  dwelling. 


VERSES  LEFT  BY  MR.  POPE, 
<Mr  HIS  LTuro  or  thk  bamx  bed  which  wilmot,  ths  csui- 

BaAXSD  KARL  Of  ROCBX8TXR,  KLSPr  IS,  AT  AODRRBURV, 

TMRv  asxAiraiaro  to  tbs  ouiob  op  aroylr,  jxjly  9, 173B. 


With  no  poetic  ardour  fired 

I  press  the  bed  where  Wilmot  lay  ; 

That  here  he  loved,  or  here  expired. 
Begets  no  numbers,  grave  or  gay. 

Beneath  thy  roof,  Argyle,  are  bred 

Such  thoughts  as  prompt  the  brave  to  lie 

Stretch'd  out  in  honour's  nobler  bed^ 
Beneath  a  nobler  roof— the  sky. 

Such  flames  as  high  in  patriots  bum 
Yet  stoop  to  bl^  a  child  or  wife ; 

And  such  as  widked  kings  may  mourn. 
When  freedom  is  more  dear  than  life. 


THE  CHALLENGE. 

A  COURT  BALLAD. 

To  the  tune  of  "  To  aUyou  Udies  now  at  land,"  &o. 


To  one  fair  lady  out  of  court. 

And  two  fair  ladies  in, 
Who  think  the  Turk  and  Pope  a  sport, 

And  wit  and  love  no  sin  ; 
Come,  these  soft  lines,  with  nothing  stiff  in. 
To  Bellenden,  Lepell,  and  Griffin, 
With  a  fa,  U,  U. 
n. 
What  passes  m  the  dark  third  row. 

And  what  behind  the  scene. 
Couches  and  crippled  chairs  I  know. 

And  garrets  hung  with  green  ; 
I  know  the  swing  of  sinful  hack. 
Where  many  damsels  cry  alack. 
With  a  fa,  la,  U. 
m. 
Then  why  to  courts  should  I  repair, 

Where's  such  ado  with  Townshend  t 

To  hear  each  mortal  stamp  and  swear. 

And  every  speech  with  zounds  end  ; 

To  hear  'em  rail  at  honest  Sunderland, 

And  rashly  blame  the  realm  of  Blunderland. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la. 

IV. 

Alas!  like  Schutz  I  cannot  pun. 
Like  Grafton  court  the  Germans  ; 

Tell  Pickenbourg  how  slim  she's  grown. 
Like  Meadows  run  to  sermons  ; 

To  court  ambitious  men  may  roam. 

But  I  and  Marlbro'  stay  at  home. 
With  a  fa,  la,  la. 

V. 

In  truth,  by  what  I  can  discern, 

Of  courtiers  'twixt  you  three. 
Some  wit  you  have,  and  more  may  Icam 

From  court,  than  Gay  or  me  : 
Perhaps,  in  time,  you'll  leave  high  diet, 
To  sup  with  us  on  milk  and  quiet. 
With  a  fa,  U,  la. 

VI. 

At  Leicester-Fields,  a  house  full  high. 

With  door  all  painted  green. 
Where  ribbons  wave  noon  the  tie^ 

(A  milliner  I  mean ;) 
Thero  may  you  meet  us  three  to  three. 
For  Gay  can  well  make  two  of  me. 
With  a  fa,  la,  la. 
vn. 
But  should  you  catch  the  prudish  itch, 

And  each  become  a  coward, 
Bring  sometimes  with  you  Lady  Rich, 
And  sometimes  Mistress  Howard  ; 
For  virgins,  to  keep  chaste,  must  go 
Abroad  with  such  as  are  not  so. 
With  a  fa,  hi,  la. 
vtn. 
And  thus,  flair  maids,  my  ballad  ends : 

God  send  the  king  safe  landing  ; 
And  make  all  honest  ladies  friends 

To  armies  that  arc  standing ; 
Preserve  the  limits  of  those  nations. 
And  take  off  bkdies'  limitations. 
With  a  fa,  hs  hi. 
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THE  THREE  GENTLE  SHEPHERDS. 

Of  gentle  Philips  will  I  ever  sing, 

With  gentle  Philips  shall  the  valleys  ring ; 

My  numbers  too  for  ever  will  I  vary, 

With  gentle  Budgell,  and  with  gentle  Carey. 

Or  if  in  ranging  of  the  names  I  judge  ill. 

With  gentle  Carey  and  with  gentle  Budgell : 

Oh  I  may  all  gentle  bards  together  pUce  ye, 

Men  of  good  hearts,  and  men  of  delicacy. 

May  satire  ne'er  befool  ye,  or  beknave  ye, 

And  from  all  wits  that  liave  a  knack,  God  save  ye. 


VERSES  TO  DR.  BOLTON, 

ZX  THX  NAMS  OV  MRS.  BUTLKR'S  SFIRIT,   IJITSLY  DBOABBD. 

Stripped  to  the  naked  soul,  escaped  from  clay, 
From  doubts  unfettered,  and  dissolved  in  day  ; 
Unwarm'd  by  vanity,  unreached  by  strife. 
And  all  ny  hopes  and  fears  thrown  off  with  life ; 
Whv  am  1  charm'd  by  friendship's  fond  essays. 
And  though  unbodied,  conscious  of  thy  praise  I 
Has  pride  a  portion  in  the  parted  soul ! 
Does  passion  still  the  iirmless  mind  control  I 
Can  gratitude  out-pant  the  silent  breath  ! 
Or  a  friend's  sorrow  pierce  the  gloom  of  death  I 
No— 'tis  a  spirit's  nobler  task  of  bliss  ; 
That  feels  the  worth  it  left,  in  proofs  like  this  ; 
That  not  its  own  applause,  but  thine  approves, 
Whose  practice  praises,  and  whose  virtue  loves  ; 
Who  livest  to  crown  departed  friends  with  fiune  ; 
Then  dying,  late,  shalt  all  thou  gavest  reclaim. 


EPITAPHS. 


Hifl  aaltem  acmnulem  donis,  et  f ongar  inanl 
Monere  I Vmo. 

I. 
ON  CHARLES  EARL  OF  DORSET, 

at  TH»  CHITBCU  Oir  WITHYAM  Uf  SUB8BX. 

DoBSET,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Muses'  pride. 
Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  died. 
The  scourge  of  pride,  though  sanctified  op  great, 
Of  fops  m  leanung,  and  of  knaves  in  state : 
Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay, 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay. 
Blest  satirist !  who  touch'd  the  mean  so  true, 
As  show'd,  vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Blest  courtier !  who  could  king  and  country  please 
Yet  sacred  keep  his  friendships,  and  his  ease.       ' 
Blest  peer !  his  great  forefathers  every  graoe' 
Reflecting,  and  reflected  in  his  race ; 
Where  other  Buckhumts,  other  Dorsbts  shine. 
And  patriots  still,  or  poet^  deck  the  Ime. 


ON  SIR  WILLIAM  TRUMBAL, 

CIVB  OP  Taa  VWHCtVAh  UDOWTABIW  OF  8TATB  TO  KUVO 
WILUAM  m.  WHO  HATINO  RmONSO  HIB  PLACB,  DICD IH  BU 
^MTOMMMXT  AT  aAflTHAIIIITKD,  Uf  BMX8HIRX,  17J8. 

A  PLEASING  form  ;  a  firm,  yet  cautious  mind ; 
Smcere,  though  prudent ;  constant,  yet  remgn'd : 


Honour  unchanged,  a  principle  profest, 

Fix'd  to  one  side,  but  moderate  to  the  rest : 

An  honest  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too ; 

Just  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  true : 

Fill'd  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 

A  scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth : 

A  generous  faith,  from  superstition  free ; 

A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny : 

Such  this  man  was ;  who  now,  from  earth  removed. 

At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  loved. 


ON  THE  HON.  SIMON  HARCOURT, 

ONLY  SON   OP  THE  LORD   CHANCELLOR  HARCOURT  ; 

AT  THB  CBUBCH    OF    STANTON-HAJUXKniT    tS   OZFOBOSaXBB 

1720. 

To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art !  draw  near, 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  loved,  the  son  most  dear : 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendship  might  divide," 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died. 

How  vain  is  reason,  eloquence  how  weak ! 
If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  speak. 
Oh  let  thy  once-loved  friend  inscribe  thy  stone 
And,  with  a  father's  sorrows,  mix  his  own  I 


ON  JAMES  CRAGGS,  Esq. 

IN   WESTMINSTER-ABBET. 

JACOBUS  CRAGGS 
BKom  uAosM  mrtAxmis  a  sacams 

«T  CONSILU8  BANCnORIBUS, 

PRIKCIPIS  PARITXR  AC  POPULI  AMOR  BT  DXLICLS  : 

VUUT  TITULT8  «T  mviBIA  MAJOR 

ANNOB,  HSn  PAU008,  XXXV. 

OB.  FBB.  XTV.  MD0C3CX. 

Statesman,  jret  friend  to  truth  1  of  soul  smeez«,' 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear ! 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end, 

Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend ; 

Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved. 

Praised,  wept,  and  honour'd,  by  the  muse  he  loved. 


INTENDED  FOR  MR.  ROWE, 

IN  WBanaiVBTXR-ABBBY. 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe*,  to  this  fair  urn  we  tmst 
And  sacred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dust ; 

1  It  is  altered,  on  the  numument  in  the  Abbey,  erected  to 
Rows  and  his  daughter. 

Thy  reUquee,  Rows  I  to  this  tad  ahrine  we  tract. 
And  near  thy  Shakxsprar  place  thy  honour'd  bmt. 
Oh,  next  him,  akill'd  to  draw  the  tender  taar> 
For  never  heart  felt  paeslon  more  slnoera ; 
To  nobler  sentiment  to  fiie  the  bnve. 
For  never  Briton  more  diedain'd  a  slave. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  net ; 
Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blest  I 
And  blest,  that  timely  from  our  scene  removed. 
Thy  soul  a^Joys  the  Uberty  it  loved. 
To  these,  so  moum'd  in  death,  so  loved  tn  life ! 
The  childless  parent,  and  the  widow'd  wife, 
With  tears  inscribes  this  monailiental  stone^ 
That  holds  their  ashes  and  expects  her  own. 
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h  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  ^  he  lies, 
*  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inquiring  eyes, 
'*y  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest! 
^nius,  in  thy  love  too  blest! 
-oman  to  thy  fiune  supplies 
hankless  land  to  his  denies. 


ON  MRS,  CORBET, 

fmo  OOBD  OW  A  CAVCMM  W  BSE  BBBAST. 

lias  rests  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 
Blest  with  plain  reason,  and  with  sober  sense  j 
No  conquest  she,  but  o'er  herself,  desired, 
No  arts  easay'd^  but  not  to  be  admired. 
Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown, 
Convinced  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unaffected,  so  composed  a  mind ; 
So  firm,  yet  soft ;  so  strong,  yet  so  refined ; 
Heaven,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried ! 
The  saint  snstain'd  it,  but  the  woman  died. 


ON   THE   MONUMENT   OF    THE   HONOURABLE 
ROBERT  DIGBY,  AND  OF  HIS  BISTER  MARY, 

BamCTSD     BY    TBBDI    FATHSR    TBS    LORD    DIOBY,    Uf    TRB 
CBVICH  OF  8HXBB0BXX  IN  DOBaBTSBIRB,  17S7. 


Go !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 
CX  modest  wisdom,  and  pacific  truth : 
Composed  in  sufferings,  and  in  joy  sedate. 
Good  without  noise,  without  pretension  great. 
Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere, 
^lio  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear : 
Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind. 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 
Go  live !  for  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  mortal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  blest  maid!  attendant  on  his  doom. 
Pensive  hast  followed  to  the  sOent  tomb, 
Steer'd  the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
Go  tnen,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one ! 

Yet  take  these  tears,  mortality's  relief. 
And  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
These  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse,  receive  ; 
Tib  all  a  fiither,  all  a  friend  can  give ! 


ON  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER, 

.  17S3. 


Now  for  two  ages  having  snatch'd  from  fate 
I  Whate'er  was  beauteous,  or  whate'er  was  great, 
j  Lies  crown'd  with  princes*  honours,  poets' lays, 

Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works;  and,  dying,  fears  herseS  may  die*. 


Kneller,  by  Heaven  and  not  a  master  taught. 
Whose  art  was  nature,  and  whose  pictures  thought ; 


>  Th0  tomb  of  Mr.  Brydeo  was  erected  npon  this  hint  by 
the  Bake  of  Bnckfagham ;  to  which  was  originally  intend- 
ed  this  Epitaph: 
'<  This  Bh«a«ld  ralsad.    The  sacred  dust  below 
Was  Dtyden  once:  The  rest  who  does  net  know  ? '* 
whkdi  the  Author  since  ohaaged  faito  the  phUn  inscrlp- 
tioa  now  vp«  It,  being  only  the  name  of  that  great  Poet : 
J.    DRTDEN. 
lAa9.i».161&    Mortuus  May  1. 1700. 

»  WJX  BUCKUIOHAMISWSIS  POBUIT. 


ON  GENERAL  HENRY  WITHERS, 
m  WBBTMnrsrn-ABBSY,  I780« 


Here, WiTHBBS, rest!  thou bravestygentlest mind. 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 
O  bom  to  arms !  O  worth  in  youth  approved ! 
O  soft  humanity,  in  age  beloved ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear. 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere, 

WiTHEBS,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit,  or  thy  social  love ! 
Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage. 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age : 
Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stpne. 


ON  MR.  ELIJAH  FENTON, 

AT  SABTKAMSTBO  IK  BSBXS,   1730* 

This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can. 

May  truly  say,  Here  lies  an  honest  man : 

A  poet,  blest  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 

Whom  Heaven  kept  sacred  from  the  proud  and 


Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease, 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  ; 
From  nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Thank'd  Heaven  that  he  had  lived,  and  that  he 
died. 


ON  MR.  GAY. 

m  WaSTMIMSTXa-ASBKT,  1732. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 
In  wit,  a  man ;  simplicity,  a  child : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage, 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  hhsh  the  age : 
Above  temptation,  in  a  low  estate. 
And  uncorrupted  even  among  the  great : 
A  safe  companion,  and  an  easy  friend, 
Unblamed  through  life,  hunented  in  thy  end. 
These  are  thy  honours  I  not  that  here  thy  bust 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust;  ^ 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shaU  say. 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms — Here  lies  Gat. 

1  Imitated  from  the  famous  Epitaph  on  Raphael  :— 
"  Raphael,  timult,  quo  sospite,  vine! 
Reram  magna  parens,  et  moricnte,  morL'* 
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INTENDED  FOR  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, 


I8AACUS  NEWTONUS: 

Quein  Immortalem 

Testantur  Temput,  Natura,  Calum : 

Mortalem 

Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night : 
GrOD  said,  Let  Newton  be  I  and  all  was  light. 


ON  DR.  FRANCIS  ATTERBURY, 

BISHOP  OF  BOCHESTER, 
WHO  DiKD  nr  naLS  at  pabis,  1732,  (his  only  dauortkr 

HAVING  ■ZPIIUED  IN   HIS  ARMS,  IMMJBDIATKLY  AFnOt  SHB 
ARIUVSO  IN  PRANCS  TO  8KB  HUf.) 

DIALOGUE. 


Yes,  we  have  lived — one  pang,  and  then  we  part ! 
May  Heaven,  dear  father !  now  have  all  thy  heart. 
Yet  ah  I  how  once  we  loved,  rememher  still, 
Till  you  are  dust  like  me. 


Dear  shade  1  I  will : 
Then  mix  this  dust  with  thine — O  spotless  ghost ! 
O  more  than  fortune,  friends,  or  country  lost ! 
Is  there  on  earth  one  care,  one  wish  beside  1 
Yes — Save  mt  Countbt,  Heaven, 

— He  said,  and  died. 


ON  EDMUND  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 
WHO  USD  IN  ram  KurmtmBrm  yxab  op  his  aok,  iTSft. 

If  modest  youth,  with  cool  reflection  crown'd, 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round. 
Could  save  a  parent's  justest  pride  from  &te, 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  sinking  state ; 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  ask'd  thy  tear. 
Or  sadly  told,  how  numy  hopes  lie  here ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  shone  approved. 
The  senate  heard  him,  and  his  country  loved. 
Yet  softer  honours  and  less  noisy  fame 
Attend  the  shade  of  gentle  Bvckinoham  : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fiuned  and  art. 
Ends  in  a  milder  merit  of  the  heart ; 
And  chiefs  or  sages  long  to  Britain  given. 
Pays  ihe  last  tribute  of  a  saint  to  heaven. 


FOR  ONE  WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  BURIED 
IN  WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. 

Heroes  and  kings  !  your  distance  keep : 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep, 
Who  never  flattered  folks  like  you : 
Let  Horace  blush,  and  Virgil  too. 


ANOTHER  ON  THE  SAME. 

Under  this  marble,  or  under  this  sill. 
Or  under  this  turf,  or  e'en  what  they  will ; 
Whatever  an  heir,  or  a  friend  in  his  stead. 
Or  any  good  creature  shall  lay  o'er  my  head. 
Lies  one  who  ne'er  cared,  and  still  cares  not  a  pin 
What  they  said,  or  may  say,  of  the  mortal  widiin : 
But,  who  living  and  dying,  serene  still  and  free, 
Trusts  in  God,  that  as  well  as  he  was,  he  shall  be. 


AN  ESSAY   ON   MAN. 


IN  FOUR  EPISTLES. 


TO  H.  ST.  JOHN,  LORD  BOLINGBROKE. 


THE  DESIGN. 

Raviko  proposed  to  write  some  pieoee  on  Human  Life 
and  Manners,  such  as  (to  use  my  Lord  Bacon's  expression) 
come  home  to  men'e  burinest.  and  boiomt,  I  thought  it 
more  satisfactory  to  begin  with  considering  JlTan  in  the 
abstract,  his  nature  and  his  state ;  since,  to  prove  'any 
moral  duty,  to  enforce  any  moral  precept,  or  to  <»'*«»»i«ti^ 
the  perfiBotlon  or  fmperfeotion  of  any  creature  whatsoever, 
it  is  necessary  flrrt  to  know  what  condition  and  relation  it 
is  placed  in,  and  what  is  the  proper  emf  and  purpote  of  its 
being. 

The  science  of  human  nature  is,  like  all  other  sdenoea, 
reduced  to  a/«p  clear  points  ;  there  are  not  manp  certain 
truths  in  this  world.  It  is  therefore  in  theanatomy  of  the 
mind  as  fai  that  of  the  body ;  more  good  win  accrue  to 
mankind,  by  attending  to  the  large,  open,  and  peroepUble 
parts,  than  by  studying  too  much  micih  ihier  nerves  and 
vessels,  the  confonnatlons  and  uses  of  which  wiU  forerer 
escape  our  observatkm.  The  disputes  are  aU  upon  these 
last,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  thoy  have  less  sharpened 
the  uriu  than  the  hearU  of  men  against  each  other,  sad 
have  diminished  the  practice,  more  than  advanced  the 
theory,  of  morality.  If  I  could  flatter  myself  that  this 
Essay  has  any  merit,  it  is  ha  steeringbetwixt  the  extremee 
of  doctrines  Meaningly  opposite,  in  passing  over  terms  ut- 


terly unintelligible,  and  in  forming  a  temperate,  yet  not  in- 
consistent, and  a  short,  yet  not  imperftct,  system  of  ethiesL 

This  I  might  have  done  In  prose,  but  I  chose  vetw,  and 
even  rhyme,  for  two  reasons.  The  one  will  appear  obvious ; 
that  principles,  maxims,  or  preoepta,  so  wrltteo,  both 
strike  the  reader  more  strongly  at  first,  and  are  more  easily 
retained  by  him  afterwards:  the  other  may  seem  odd, 
but  is  true.  I  found  I  could  express  them  more  Aortfy 
this  way  than  in  prose  itself ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain , 
than  that  much  of  ihe/oree  as  well  as  greiee  of  axgumeots 
or  instructions  depends  on  their  conciseness,  I  was  unable 
to  treat  this  part  of  my  auljeot  more  in  dOaO,  without 
becoming  dry  and  tedious  ;  or  more  poeticallp,  without 
sacrificing  perspicuity  to  ornament,  without  wandering 
tram,  the  precision,  or  breaking  the  chain  of  reasoning :  if 
any  man  can  unite  all  these  without  diminution  of  any 
of  them,  I  freely  confess  he  wm  compass  a  thing  above 
my  capacity. 

What  is  now  published.  Is  only  to  be  considered  aa  a 
general  map  of  Man,  marking  out  no  more  than  the 
greater  parU,  their  extent,  their  limits,  and  theh-  eonnec- 
tion,  but  leaving  the  particular  to  be  more  fully  delineated 
in  the  charts  which  are  now  to  follow.  Conseqnantly 
these  Epistles  in  their  progress  (If  I  hare  health  and 
leisure  to  make  any  progress)  will  be  lees  dry,  and  mora 
susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.  I  am  here  only  opening 
the  /ountair,s,  and  clearing  the  passage.  To  deduce  the 
Hvers,  to  foUow  them  in  their  course,  and  to  observe  their 
eflbots,  may  be  a  task  more  agreeable. 
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EPISTLE  I. 


ARGUMENT. 

OF  THB  NATTAB  AXV  STATS  OW  MAN,  WITH  BOFBCT  10 


or  Man  in  fheabttraoL— L  That  we  can  Jodgeonlj  with 
regard  to  our  own  aptiem,  being  ignorant  of  the  relo* 
HoM  of  sjetenu  and  things.  IL  That  Man  is  not  to  be 
<leetned  imperfect,  but  a  being  soited  to  his  piaee  and  rank 
In  the  creatloB.  agreeable  to  the  gtnenU  order  of  things, 
and  conflonnable  to  end$  and  rtiatiom  to  him  unknown. 
UL  That  it  is  partly  upon  his  ifftufranee  otfiUure  even  to, 
and  partly  upon  the  Xope  till  a  fuiure  'state,  tliat  all  his 
laappineas  in  the  pruaijut  depends.  IV.  The  pride  of 
aiming  at  more  knowledge,  and  pretending  to  more  per- 
fection, the  cause  of  maniB  error  and  misery.  The  <«•• 
pietp  ol  putting  liimseif  in  the  place  of  Ood,  and  judging 
of  tbe  fitness  or  onfitneas,  perfection  or  imperfection, 
lustiee  or  injustice,  of  his  dispensations.  V.  The  abeurditp 
of  conceiting  himself  thejlnal  cause  of  the  creation,  or  ex- 
pecting that  perliDction  in  the  nwral  world,  which  is  not  in 
tbe  natural,  Y L  The  unreasonabUnest  of  his  oomplainto  | 
against  Previdence,  while  on  the  one  hand  he  demands 
tlie  perfections  of  the  angels,  and  on  the  other  the  bodily 
qnalificationa  of  the  brutes ;  thoogfa  to  possess  any  of  the 
seneitlve  faemlUee  in  a  hifl^ier  degree  would  vender  him 
niseiahlew  VIL  That,  througboot  the  whole  Tlsible  world, 
a  unireraBl  order  and  gradation  in  the  sensoal  and 
mental  fsculties  is  obaerred,  which  causes  a  eubardintUUm 
of  ereature  to  creature,  and  of  all  creatures  to  Man.  The 
gradations  of  eenee,  inttincl,  thought,  r^/tection,  reason  / 
that  nawjii  alone  countervails  all  the  other  faculties. 
Tin.  How  nmeh  further  this  order  and  subordination  ot 
living  creatures  may  extend,  above  and  below  us ;  were 
any  part  of  which  broken,  not  that  part  only,  but  the 
whole  connected  creation  most  be  destroyed.  DL  Tbe 
extremsgance,  madness,  and  pride  of  such  a  deslie.  X. 
The  eanaBqaenoBoisJl  the  absolute  submission  due  to  Pro* 
videooe,  both  as  to  our  present  tad/uture  state. 


AwAKEy  my  St.  Johh  !  leave  all  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kings. 
I    Let  OB  (since  life  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  aboat  us  and  to  die) 
Eypatiatfi  free  o*er  all  this  scene  of  man  ; 
A  niighty  maze  I  but  not  without  a  plan ; 
A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flowers  promisenons  shoot, 
Or  garden  tempting  with  forbidden  froit. 
Together  let  ns  beat  this  ample  field, 
Tiy  what  the  open,  what  ihe  oorert  yield  ; 
TImb  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heishts,  explore 
Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar ; 
Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies. 
And  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise  ; 
Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can ; 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  Man. 

I.  Say  first,  of  God  above^  or  man  below, 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  f 
Of  man,  what  see  we  but  his  station  here, 
From  which  to  reason,  or  to  which  refer  f 
Thro'  worlds  unnumber'd  tho'  the  God  he  known, 
'Tis  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own. 
Hctf  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe. 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs. 
What  other  planets  circle  other  suns^ 
What  varfed  Being  peoples  every  star, 
May  tell  wfav  Heaven  bias  made  us  as  we  are. 
.    But  of  this  frame,  the  bearines  and  the  ties, 
I   The  strong  connexions,  nice  dependencies. 
Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervading  soul 
Look'd  through !  or  can  a  part  contain  the  whole  1 


Is  the  great  chain,  that  draws  all  to  agree, 
And  drawn  supports,  upheld  by  God,  or  thee  t 

II.  I^resumptuous  Blan !   the  reason  would'st 
thou  find. 

Why  form'd  so  weak,  so  little,  and  so  blind ! 
First,  if  thou  canst,  tbe  harder  reason  guess, 
Why  form*d  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  less  ? 
Ask  of  thy  mother  Earth,  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  or  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shade  I 
Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above. 
Why  JovE*s  satellites  are  less  than  Jove  I 

Of  systems  possible,  if  'tis  confest 
That  Wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best. 
Where  all  must  full  or  not  coherent  be. 
And  all  that  rises,  rise  in  due  degree  ; 
Then,  in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  'tis  plain. 
There  must  be,  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as  Man  : 
And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  long) 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  placed  him  wrong  I 

Respecting  Man,  whatever  wrong  we  oJl, 
May,  must  he  right,  as  relative  to  all. 
In  human  works,  though  labour'd  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain  ; 
In  Grod's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce  ; 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use. 
So  Man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone, 
Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown. 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal ; 
'TIS  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whole. 

When  the  proud  steed  shall  know  why  Man 
restrains 
His  fierv  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains  ; 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod. 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  God  : 
Then  shall  man's  pride  and  dulness  comprehend 
Hb  actions',  passions',  being's,  use  and  end  ; 
Why  doing,  sufliering ;  check'd,  impell'd ;  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Then  say  not  Man's  imperfect,  Heaven  in  fault ; 
Say  rather,  Man's  as  perfect  he  ought : 
His  knowledge  measured  to  his  state  and  place ; 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space. 
If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  sphere. 
What  matter,  soon  or  late,  or  here  or  there  1 
The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so. 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago. 

III.  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book 
of  fate. 

All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state : 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits 

know: 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  f 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  playf 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  fiowezy  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rused  to  shed  his  blood. 
Oh  blindness  to  the  future  1  kindly  given. 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  bv  Heaven  : 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall. 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl'd. 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then ;  with  tremblingpimons  soar ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death  ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know. 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  etensal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  IS,  but  always  to  be  blest. 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined,  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 


IL 
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Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !  whose  tmtutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul,  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  Milky  Way  ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
Behind  the  cloud-topp'd  hill,  an  humbler  heaven ; 
Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced^ 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold : 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angel*s  wing,  no  seraph's  fire  ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

IV.  Go,  wiser  thou  1  and,  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence ; 

Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such. 
Say,  Here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much  : 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust, 
Yet  cry,  If  Man's  unhappy,  God's  uniust ; 
If  man  alone  engross  not  Heaven's  high  care, 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there : 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Re-judge  his  justice,  be  the  God  of  God. 
In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes, 
Men  would  be  angeli^  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel : 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  Order,  sins  against  the  eternal  Cause. 

V.  Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine, 
Earth  for  whose  use !  Pride  answers,  "  'Tis  for 

mine  : 
For  me  kind  nature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower  ; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew 
The  juice  nectarcous,  and  the  balmy  dew ; 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings ; 
F*r  me  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise ; 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies." 

But  errs  not  nature  from  this  gracious  end, 
From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend, 
When  earthquakes  swallow,  or  when  tempests 

sweep 
Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  the  deep  t 
<<  No  ('tis  replied),  the  first  almighty  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws  ; 
The  exceptions  few ;  some  cliange  since  all  began : 
And  what  created  perfect  1 " — Why  then  Man  f 
If  the  great  end  be  human  happiness, 
Then  nature  deviates  ;  and  can  man  do  less ! 
As  much  that  end  a  constant  course  requires 
Of  showers  and  sun-shine,  as  of  Man's  desires ; 
As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloudless  skies, 
As  Men  for  ever  temperate,  calm,  and  wise. 
If  pUgues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's 
Why  then  a  Borgia,  or  a  Catiline  I  i  [design. 

Who  knows  but  He,  whose  hand  the  lightning 

forms. 
Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms : 
pQurs  fierce  ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind. 
Or  turns  young  Anmion  loose  to  scourge  man- 
kind! 
Frompride,firom  pride,onrvery  reasoning  springs ; 
Account  for  moral,  as  for  natural  things : 
Why  charge  we  Heaven  in  those,  in  these  acqnit  ? 
In  both,  to  reason  right,  is  to  submit 


Better  for  us,  perhaps  it  might  appear, 
Were  there  all  liarmony,  all  virtue  here : 
That  never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wind ; 
That  never  passion  discomposed  the  mind. 
But  ALL  subsists  by  elemental  strife  ; 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life. 
The  general  Order,  since  the  whole  began. 
Is  kept  in  Nature,  and  is  kept  in  man. 

VI.  What  would  this  Man  t    Now  upward  will 
he  soar. 

And  little  less  than  angels,  would  be  more  ; 
Now  looking  downwards,  just  as  grieved  appears 
To  want  the  strength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of  bears. 
Made  for  his  use  all  creatures  if  he  call. 
Say,  what  their  use,  had  he  the  powers  of  all ; 
Nature  to  these,  without  profusion,  kind. 
The  proper  organs,  proper  powers  assign'd  ; 
Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course. 
Here  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  there  of  force^; 
All  in  exact  proportion  to  the  state  ; 
Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate. 
Each  bKeast,  each  insect,  happy  in  its  own  : 
Is  Heaven  unkind  to  Man,  and  Man  alone  t 
Shall  he  alone,  whom  rational  we  call. 
Be  pleased  wiUi  nothing,  if  not  bless'd  with  all! 

The  bliss  of  Man  (could  pride  that  blessing  find) 
Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind ; 
No  powers  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share. 
But  what  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 
Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye! 
For  this  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  use^  were  finer  optics  given. 
To  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  we  heaven ! 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 
To  smart  and  agonise  at  every  pore ! 
Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain. 
Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ! 
If  nature  thunder'd  in  his  opening  ears, 
And  stunn'd  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
How  would  he  wish  that  Heaven  had  left  him  still. 
The  whispering  zephyr,  and  tiie  purling  rill ! 
Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise. 
Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies ! 

VII.  Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends. 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends  : 
Mark  how  it  mounts,  to  Man's  imperial  race. 
From  the  green  myriads  m  the  peopled  grass  : 
What  modes  of  nght  betwixt  each  wide  extreme. 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam  : 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  Uoness*  between, 

And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green : 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood, 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood  ! 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew  T 
How  instinct  varies  in  the  groveling  swine, 
Compared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine  ! 

1  It  ia  a  certain  axiom  in  the  anatomy  of  cnatxirtm,  that 
in  proportion  as  they  are  formed  for  strength,  their  swift- 
ness is  lessened ;  or  as  they  are  formed  for  swiftness,  their 
strength  is  abated. 

*  The  manner  of  the  lions  himting  thefr  prey  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa  is  this :  At  their  first  going  out  in  the 
night-time»  they  set  up  a  loud  roar,  and  then  listen  to  the 
noise  made  by  the  beasts  in  their  flight,  pursuhig  them  by  i 
the  ear,  and  not  by  the  nostril.  It  is  probable  the  story  of  ' 
the  jackal's  hunting  for  the  lion,  was  occasioned  by  the 
observation  of  this  defect  of  scent  in  that  terrible  aninukt 
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Twixt  that,  and  renson,  what  a  nice  barrier  t 
For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near ! 
Remembrance  and  reflection,  how  allied  ; 
What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide ! 
And  middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join. 
Yet  never  pass  the  insuperable  line  1 
Without  this  jost  gradation,  could  they  be 
I    Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee  1 
I    The  powers  of  all  subdued  by  thee  alone, 
I    Is  not  thy  reason  all  these  powers  in  one ! 

VIII.  See,  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this 
AH  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth,  [earth, 

I    Above,  how  high,  progressive  life  may  go ! 
I    Around,  how  wide,  how  deep  extend  below  ! 
.    Vast  chain  of  being  I  which  from  God  began, 
I    Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 

Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
I    No  glass  can  reach  ;  from  infinite  to  thee, 
I    From  thee  to  Nothing. — ^On  superior  powers, 
I    Were  we  to  press,  in^rior  might  on  ours : 
I    Or  in  the  fall  creation  leave  a  void, 
I    Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  destroyed : 
:    From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike. 

Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  al^« 
I       And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll 
I    Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole, 
'    The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 

That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  falL 

Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly, 

Planets  and  stars  run  lawless  through  the  sky  ; 

Let  mfing  angels  firom  their  sphere  be  hurl'd, 
I    Being  on  being  wreck'd,  and  world  on  world  ; 

Heaven's  whole  foundationa  to  their  centre  nod. 

And  nature  trembles  to  the  throne  of  Crod. 

All  this  dread  order  break — ^for  whom  t  for  thee  ? 

Vile  worm  I— oh  madness !  pride !  impiety  1 

IX.  What  if  the  foot,  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread, 
I    Or  hand,  to  toil,  aspired  to  be  the  head  I 

What  if  the  head,  tne  eye,  or  ear  repined 
I    To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  t 
I    Just  as  abaurd  for  any  part  to  chum 
I    To  be  another,  in  this  general  frame : 

Just  as  absurd,  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains  *, 

The  great  directing  Mind  op  All  ordains. 
All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 

That,  changed  through  all,  and  vet  m  all  the  same ; 

Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  itte  ethereal  frame ; 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
I    Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
I    Lives  thn>agh  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
I    Spreads  un£vided,  operates  unspent ; 
I    Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
:    As  foil,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 

As  the  n^t  seraph,  that  adore*  and  bums  : 

To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
.    He  filh,  He  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  alL 

X.  Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name  r 
'    Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame* 

Know  thy  own  point :  This  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness.  Heaven  bestows  on  uiee. 

[    Submit. — In  this,  or  any  other  sphere, 

<    Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear : 

i    Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Power, 

I    Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 

'    All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 

,    AH  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see  ; 

, 

I  Bee  tbe  p«osenitk>n  and  appUoation  of  thb  inEp.  iv. 


All  discord,  harmony  not  understood  ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good  : 
And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 
One  truth  is  clear,  What£ver  is,  is  right. 


EPISTLE  II. 


ARGUMENT. 

or  THX  WATURK  AND  8TATK  OF  MAN,  WITH  RKHPKCr  TO  HIM- 
HBI^r  AH  AN  JNDIVIDrAU 

I.  The  busincfls  of  man  not  to  pry  into  Ood,  but  to  study 
himteif.  His  middle  natures  his  powers  and  frailties. 
Tbe  limits  of  his  capacity.  II.  The  two  principles  of 
mnn,  itl/love  and  reason,  both  neceeeary,  fkl/-love  the 
Btronger,  and  why.  Their  end  the  same.  III.  The  pas- 
sions, and  their  use.  The  predominant  passion,  and  its 
force.  Its  necessity,  in  directing  men  to  different  purposes. 
Its  providential  use,  in  flxinK  our  principle,  and  ascertain- 
ing our  virtues  IV.  Virtue  and  vice  Joined  in  our  mixed 
nature ;  the  limits  near,  yet  the  things  seimrato  and  evi- 
dent :  What  is  the  office  of  reckon.  V.  Uow  odious  vice  in 
itself,  and  how  we  deceive  ourselves  in  it.  VL  That,  how- 
ever, the  endsot  Providence  taid  general  good  are  answered 
in  our  passions  and  imperfcctionSi  How  ufief  ully  these  are 
distributed  to  all  orders  qf  men.  How  useful  they  are  to 
societp.  And  to  the  imlividuals.  In  every  state,  and  every 
age  of  life# 

I.  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan. 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man. 
Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great ; 
With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sceptic  side. 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoic's  pride, 
He  hangs  between  ;  in  doubt  to  act,  or  rest ; 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  god,  or  beast ; 
In  doubt  his  mind  or  body  to  prefer ; 
Bom  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err ; 
Alike  in  ignorance,  his  rea.son  such, 
Whether  he  thinks  too  little,  or  too  much  : 
Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused ; 
Still  by  himself  abused,  or  disabused  ; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall ; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurPd  ; 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world  ! 

Gro,  wondrous  creature  I   mount  where  science 
guides. 
Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides ; 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run. 
Correct  eld  Time,  and  regulate  the  sun  ; 
Go,  soar  with  Plato,  to  the  emp^Teal  sphere. 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair  ; 
Or  tread  the  mazy  round  his  followers  trod. 
And  quitting  sense  call  imitating  God ; 
As  Ed&stem  priests  in  giddy  circles  run, 
And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun. 
Go,  teach  Eternal  Wisdom  how  to  rule — 
Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool ! 

Superior  beings,  when  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  nature's  law, 
Admired  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape, 
And  show'd  a  Newton  as  we  show  an  ape. 

Could  he,  whose  rules  the  rapid  comet  bind, 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  his  mind  1 
Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise,  and  there  descend, 
Explain  his  own  beginning,  or  his  end  f 
Alas,  what  wonder  !  Man^  superior  part 
Unchecked  may  rise,  and  climb  from  art  to  art ; 
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But  when  his  own  great  work  10  but  begun. 
What  reason  weaves,  by  passion  is  undone. 

Trace  science  then,  with  modesty  thy  guide  : 
First  strip  off  all  her  equipage  of  pride  ; 
Deduct  what  is  but  vanity,  or  dress, 
Or  learning's  luxury,  or  idleness  ; 
Or  tricks  to  show  the  stretch  of  human  brain. 
Mere  curious  pleasure,  or  ingenious  pain  ; 
Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts 
Of  all  our  vices  have  created  arts  ; 
Then  see  how  little  the  remaining  sum. 
Which  served  the  past,  and  must  the  times  to 
come! 

II.  Two  principles  in  human  nature  reign ; 
Self-love,  to  urge,  and  reason,  to  restrain ; 
Nor  this  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad  we  call. 
Each  works  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all : 
And  to  their  proper  operation  eiU\, 
Ascribe  all  good ;  to  their  improper,  ill. 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul ; 
Reason's  comparing  balance  rules  the  whole. 
Man,  but  for  that,  no  action  could  attend, 
And,  but  for  this,  were  active  to  no  end: 
Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot ; 
Or,  meteor-like,  flame  lawless  through  the  void. 
Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroyed. 

Most  strength  the  moving  principle  requires : 
Active  its  task,  it  prompts,  impels,  inspires. 
Sedate  and  quiet,  the  comparing  lies, 
Form'd  but  to  check,  deliberate,  and  advise. 
Self-love  still  stronger,  as  its  objects  nigh  ; 
Reason's  at  distance,  and  in  prospect  lie : 
That  sees  immediate  good  by  present  sense  ; 
Reason,  the  future  and  the  consequence. 
Thicker  than  arguments,  temptations  throng. 
At  best  more  watchful  this,  but  that  more  strong. 
The  action  of  the  stronger  to  suspend 
Reason  still  use,  to  reason  still  attend. 
Attention,  habit  and  experience  gains ; 
Each  strengthens  reason,  and  self-love  restrains. 

Let  subtle  schoolmen  teach  these  friends  to  fight. 
More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite  ; 
And  grace  and  virtue,  sense  and  reason  split, 
WiUi  all  the  rash  dexterity  of  wit. 
Wits,  just  like  fools,  at  war  about  a  name. 
Have  full  as  oft  no  meaning,  or  the  same. 
Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire. 
Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire  ; 
But  greedy  That,  its  object  would  devour. 
This  taste  the  honey,  and  not  wound  the  flower : 
Pleasure,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood. 
Our  greatest  evil,  or  our  greatest  good. 

III.  Modes  of  self-love  the  passions  we  may 

call; 
Tia  real  good,  or  seeming,  moves  them  all : 
But  since  not  every  good  we  can  divide  ; 
And  reason  bids  us  for  our  own  provide  : 
Passions,  though  selfish,  if  their  means  be  fair. 
List  under  Reason,  and  deserve  her  care ; 
Those,  that  imparted,  court  a  nobler  aim. 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  virtue's  name. 

In  lazy  apathv  let  stmcs  boast 
Then*  virtue  fix^i ;  'tis  fix'd  aa  in  a  frost ; 
Contracted  all,  retiring  to  the  breast ; 
But  strength  of  mind  is  exercise,  not  rest : 
The  rising  tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul, 
Parts  it  may  ravage,  but  preserves  the  whole. 
On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail. 
Reason  the  card,  but  passioa  is  the  |pUe ; 


Nor  God  alone,  in  the  stHl  calm  we  fijid. 

He  mounts  the  stonn,  and  walks  upon  the  wind. 

Passions,  like  elements,  though  bom  to  fi^t. 
Yet,  mix'd  and  soften'd,  in  his  work  unite  : 
These,  'tis  enough  to  temper  and  employ  ; 
But  what  composes  man,  can  man  destroy. 
Suffice  that  Reason  keep  to  Nature's  road. 
Subject,  compound  them,  follow  her  and  God. 
Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleasure's  smiling  train. 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  fiunily  of  pain. 
These  mix'd  with  art,  and  to  doe  boonds  con- 
fined. 
Make  and  mMnf^tn  the  balance  of  the  mind  : 
The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  oolour  of  onr  life. 
Pleasures  are  ever  in  our  hands  or  eyes ; 
And  when,  in  act  they  cease,  in  prospect,  rise  : 
Present  to  grasp,  and  future  still  to  find. 
The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind. 
All  sprawl  their  charms,  but  charm  not  all  alike ; 
On  different  senses  different  objects  strike  ; 
Hence  different  passions  more  or  leas  influne^ 
As  strong  or  weak,  the  organs  of  the  firame ; 
And  hence  one  master  passion  in  the  breast. 
Like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest. 

As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath. 
Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death  ; 
The  young  disease,  that  must  subdue  at  length. 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his 

strength  i 
So,  cast  and  mingled  with  his  very  frame. 
The  mind's  disease,  its  ruling  passion,  came  ; 
E^h  vital  humour  which  should  feed  die  whole. 
Soon  flows  to  this,  in  body  and  in  soul : 
Whatever  warms  the  heui,  or  fills  the  head. 
As  ihe  mind  opens,  and  its  Amctions  spread. 
Imagination  plies  her  dangerous  art. 
And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part. 

Nature  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nurse  ; 
Wit,  spunt,  faculties,  but  make  it  worae ; 
Reason  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  power ; 
As  Heaven's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  meve  sour. 

We,  wretched  subjects,  though  to  lawful  sway. 
In  this  weak  queen,  some  favourite  still  obey : 
Ah  I  if  she  lend  not  arms,  as  well  as  rules. 
What  can  she  more  than  tell  us  we  are  fools  1 
Teach  us  to  mount  our  nature,  not  to  mend, 
A  sharp  accuser,  but  a  helpless  friend  1 
Or  from  a  judge  turn  pleader,  to  penoade 
The  choice  we  make,  or  justify  it  made  ; 
Proud  of  an  easy  conquest  all  along, 
She  but  removes  weak  paasions  for  the  strong : 
So,  when  small  humours  gather  to  a  gout. 
The  doctor  fancies  he  has  driven  them  out. 

Yes,  nature's  road  must  ever  be  prefeir'd ; 
Reason  is  here  no  guide,  but  still  a  guard  : 
*Tis  hers  to  rectify,  not  overthrow. 
And  treat  this  passion  more  as  friend  than  foe : 
A  mightier  Power  the  strong  dunection  sends, 
And  several  men  impels  to  several  ends : 
Like  varying  winds,  by  other  passbns  toasM, 
This  drives  them  constant  to  a  certain  coast. 
Let  power  or  knowledge,  gold  or  elory,  nlease ; 
Or  (oft  more  strong  tlum  all)  the  love  of  ease  ; 
Through  life  'tis  foUow'd,  even  at  life's  expense ; 
The  merchant's  toil,  the  sage's  indolence. 
The  monk's  humili^,  the  hero*s  pride, 
All,  all  alike,  find  reason  on  their  side. 

The  Eternal  Art  educing  good  from  ill. 
Grafts  on  this  passion  our  b^t  principle : 
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Tis  thus  the  mercury  of  man  u  fix'd. 
Strong  grows  the  virtue  with  hiB  nature  mix*d  ; 
The  dross  cements  what  else  were  too  refLned^ 
And  in  one  interest  hody  acts  with  mind. 

As  firuitSy  ungrateful  to  the  phmter's  care. 
On  savage  stocks  inserted,  learn  to  bear  ; 
The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot. 
Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  tiie  root. 
What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate,  or  fear  1 
S«.«  anger,  zeal  and  fortitude  supply  ; 
Even  avarice,  prudence  ;  sloth,  phDosophy  ; 
Lust,  through  some  certain  strainers  well  refined. 
Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind  ; 
Envy,  to  which  the  ignoble  mind's  a  sUve, 
Is  emulation  in  the  leam'd  or  brave ; 
Nor  virtue,  male  or  female,  can  we  name, 
But  what  will  grow  on  pride,  or  grow  on  shame. 

Thus  nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  our  pride) 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied  ; 
Reason  the  bias  turns  from  good  to  iU, 
And  Nero  reigns  a  Titus,  if  he  will. 
The  fiery  soul  abborr*d  in  Catilme, 
In  Decius  charms,  in  Curtiue  is  divine  : 
The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save. 
And  makes  a  patriot  as  it  makes  a  knave. 

IV.  This  light  and  darkness  in  our  chaoe  join'd, 
What  shall  divide  1  The  God  within  the  mind. 

Extremes  in  nature  equal  ends  produce. 
In  man  they  join  to  some  mysterious  use  ; 
Though  each  by  turns  the  other's  bound  invade. 
As,  in  some  well-wrought  picture,  light  and  shade, 
And  ofl  so  mix,  the  difference  is  too  nice 
Where  ends  the  virtue,  or  begins  the  vice. 

Fools  1  who  from  hence  into  the  notion  fall, 
That  vice  or  virtue  there  ia  none  at  all. 
If  white  and  black  blend,  soften,  and  unite 
A  thousand  ways,  is  there  no  black  or  white  ? 
Ask  your  own  h^rt,  and  nothing  is  so  plain  ; 
'TIS  to  mistake  them,  costs  the  time  and  pain. 

v.  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 
But  where  the  extreme  of  vice,  was  ne'er  agreed  : 
Ask  Where's  the  north  t  at  York,  'tis  on  the  Tweed ; 
In  Scotland,  at  the  Orcades  ;  and  there, 
At  Greenland,  ZembIa,  or  the  Lord  knows  where. 
No  creature  owns  it  in  the  first  degree, 
But  thinks  his  neighbour  farther  gone  than  he  ; 
Even  those  who  dwell  beneath  its  very  zone, 
Or  never  feel  the  rage,  or  never  own  ; 
What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright. 
The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right. 

Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be, 
Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree  ; 
The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise ; 
And  even  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise. 
'TIS  but  by  parts  we  follow  good  or  ill : 
For,  vice  or  virtue,  self  directs  it  still ; 
Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goal ;         [whole. 
But  Hbaven's  great  view  is  one,  and   that  the 

VI.  That  counter-works  each  folly  and  caprice  ; 
That  disappoints  the  effect  of  every  vice  ; 
That,  happv  frailties  to  all  ranks  applied  ; 
Shame  to  the  virgin,  to  the  matron  pride. 
Fear  to  the  statesman,  rashness  to  the  chief, 
To  kings  presumption,  and  to  crowds  belief : 
That,  virtue's  ends  from  vanity  can  raise, 
Which  seeks  no  interest,  no  reward  but  praise ; 


And  build  on  wants,  and  on  defects  of  mind, 
The  joy,  tlie  peace,  the  glory  of  mankind. 

Heaven  forming  each  on  other  to  depend, 
A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend. 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call, 
Till  one  man's  weakiiess  gi*uw8  the  strength  of  all. 
Wants,  frailties,  pa^siouH,  closer  still  ally 
The  common  iuteix'st,  or  endear  the  tie. 
To  these  we  owe  true  friendship,  love  sincere. 
Each  home-fult  joy  that  life  inherits  here  ; 
Yet  from  the  same  we  learn,  in  its  decline. 
Those  joys,  those  loves,  Uiose  interests  to  resign  ; 
Taught  half  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay. 
To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pass  away. 

Whate'er    the  passion,  knowledge,  fame,  or 
pelf. 
Not  one  will  change  his  neighbour  with  himself. 
The  leam'd  is  liappy  nature  to  explore. 
The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more  ; 
The  rich  is  happy  in  the  plenty  given. 
The  poor  contents  him  with  the  care  of  Heaven. 
See  tiie  blind  beggar  dance,  tlie  cripple  sing, 
The  sot  a  hero,  lunatic  a  king  ; 
The  starving  diemist  in  his  golden  views 
Supremely  blest,  the  poet  in  his  muse. 

See  some  strange  comfort  every  state  attend, 
And  pride  bestowed  on  all,  a  common  friend  : 
See  some  fit  passion  every  age  supply, 
Hope  travels  through,  nor  quits  us  when  we  die. 

Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law. 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  : 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite  : 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage. 
And  be^s  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age  : 
Pleased  witli  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before. 
Till  tired  he  sleeps,  and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er. 

Meanwhile  opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays 
Those  painted  clouds  mat  beautify  our  days  ; 
Each  want  of  happiness  by  hope  supplied. 
And  each  vacuity  of  sense  by  pride  : 
These  build  as  fast  as  knowledge  can  destroy ; 
In  folly's  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble,  joy  ; 
One  prospect  lost,  another  still  we  gam ; 
And  not  a  vanity  is  given  in  vain  ; 
Even  mean  self-love  becomes,  by  force  divine, 
The  scale  to  measure  others'  wants  by  thine. 
See  !  and  confess,  one  comfort  still  must  rise  ; 
'Tis  thuB,  Though  Man's  a  fool,  yet  God  is  wisb. 


EPISTLE  III. 


ARGUMENT. 

OP  THS  HATURS  AND  STATS  OF  MAH  WITH  SSSPaCT  TO 
aOCICTY. 

L  The  whole  univone  one  syBtem  of  society.  Notblng 
made  wholly  for  ittel/,  nor  yet  wholly  for  another.  The 
happinen  of  animal*  mutaaL  II.  Reaton  or  intUnct  ope- 
rate alike  to  the  good  of  each  IndivlduaL  Reason  or  <fi- 
ttinct  operate  also  to  society,  in  all  animals.  IIL  How  far 
#onWy  carried  by  instinct.  How  much  farther  by  reason. 
IV.  Of  that  which  is  called  the  *taU  of  nature.  Reason 
Instmoted  by  instinct  in  the  Invention  of  arts,  and  in  the 
fonDB  o(  9oeietp.  Y.  Origin  of  political  societies.  Origin 
of  monarchy.  Patriarchal  government  VI.  Origin  of 
tme  religion  and  government,  trma  the  same  principle,  of 
love.  Origin  of  superstition  and  tyranny,  from  the  same 
principle,  of  fear.    The  Influence  of  self-love  operating 
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to  the  tocial  and  public  good.  Restoration  of  true  religion 
and  goremment  on  their  first  principle.  Mixed  gorem- 
ment    Yarioiu  forms  of  each,  and  the  true  end  of  aU. 


Here  then  we  rest :  <<  The  universal  cause 
Acts  to  one  end,  but  acts  by  various  laws." 
In  all  the  madness  of  superfluous  health, 
The  trim  of  pride,  the  impudence  of  wealth, 
Let  this  great  truth  be  present  night  and  day  ; 
But  most  be  present,  if  we  preach  or  pray. 

Look  round  our  world ;  behold  the  chain  of  love 
Combining  all  below  and  all  above. 
See  plastic  nature  working  to  this  end, 
The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend, 
Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place 
Form'd  and  impelled  its  neighbour  to  embrace. 
See  matter  next,  with  various  life  endued, 
Press  to  one  centre  still,  the  general  good. 
See  d^ing  vegetables  life  sustain, 
See  life  mssolving  vegetate  again  : 
All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply, 
(By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die) 
Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne 
Thev  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return. 
Nothing  is  foreign  ;  parts  relate  to  whole  ; 
One  all-extending,  all-preserving  Soul 
Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least ; 
Made  beast  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beast ; 
All  served,  all  serving  :  nothing  stands  alone  ; 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends,  unknown. 
Has  God,  thou  fool !  work'd  solely  for  thy  good. 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  1 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn. 
For  him  as  kindly  spread  the  flowery  lawn  : 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  ? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wmgs. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  I 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride. 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plam  1 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  full  har\'e8t  of  the  golden  year  t 
Part  pays,  and  justly,  Uie  deserving  st«er  : 
The  hog  that  ploughs  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call. 
Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  all. 

Know,  nature's  children  all  divide  her  care  ; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch,  warm'd  a  bear. 
While  man  exclaims,  ^  See  all  things  for  my  use ! " 
**  See  man  for  mine  I"  replies  a  pampered  goose : 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fkll, 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Grant  that  the  powerful  still  the  weak  control; 
Be  man  the  wit  and  t^Tant  of  the  whole  : 
Nature  that  tyrant  checks  ;  he  only  knows. 
And  helps,  another  creature's  wants  and  woes. 
Say,  will  the  fiilcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varving  plumage,  spare  the  dove  1 
Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings ! 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings  ? 
Man  cares  for  all :  to  birds  he  gives  his  w^oods. 
To  beasts  his  pastures,  and  to  fiah  his  floods  ; 
For  some  his  mtercst  prompts  him'  to  provide, 
For  more  his  pleasure,  yet  tor  more  his  pride  : 
All  feed  on  one  vain  patron,  and  enjoy 
The  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxurj'. 
That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves, 
He  saves  from  famine,  from  the  savaee  saves  ; 
Nay,  feasts  tlie  animal  he  dooms  his  feast. 
And,  till  he  ends  the  bemg,  makes  it  blest ; 


Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke,  or  feels  the  pain,     , 
Than  favoured  man  by  touch  etiiereal  slain  ^  I 

The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before ;  :' 

Thou  too  must  perish,  when  thy  feast  is  o'er ! 
To  each  unthinking  being,  Heaven  a  friend. 
Gives  not  the  useless  knowledge  of  its  end  : 
To  man  imparts  it,  but  with  such  a  view 
As,  while  he  dreads  it,  makes  him  hope  it  too  : 
The  hour  conceal'd,  and  so  remote  the  fear. 
Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 
Great  standing  miracle  1  that  Heaven  assig&'d 
Its  only  thinking  thing  this  turn  of  mind. 

II.  Whether  with  reason  or  with  instinct  blest. 
Know,  all  enjoy  that  power  which  suits  them  best ; 
To  bliss  alike  by  that  direction  tend. 
And  find  the  means  proportion'd  to  their  end. 
Sav,  where  full  instinct  is  the  unerring  guide. 
What  pope  or  council  can  they  need  Inside  t 
Reason,  however  able,  cool  at  best. 
Cares  not  for  service,  or  but  serves  when  prest. 
Stays  till  we  caU,  and  then  not  often  near  ; 
But  honest  instinct  comes  a  volunteer. 
Sure  never  to  o'ershoot,  but  just  to  hit ; 
While  still  too  wide  or  short  is  human  wit ; 
Sure  by  quick  nature  happiness  to  gain. 
Which  heavier  reason  labours  at  in  vain. 
This  too  serves  alwavs,  reason  never  long  ; 
One  must  go  right,  the  other  may  go  wrong. 
See  then  the  acting  and  comparing  powers 
One  in  their  nature,  which  are  two  m  ours ; 
And  reason  nuse  o'er  instinct  as  you  can. 
In  this  'tis  God  duects,  in  that  'tis  man. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  choose  their  food  I 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand,  . 

Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand ! 
Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design. 
Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  t 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  t 
Who  calls  the  councU,  states  the  certain  day. 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  t 

III.  God,  in  Uie  nature  of  each  being,  founds 
Its  proper  bUss,  and  sets  its  proper  bounds : 
But  as  he  framed  the  whole,  the  whole  to  bless. 
On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness : 
So  from  the  first,  eternal  order  ran. 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man. 
Whate'er  of  life  all-quickening  ether  keeps, 
Oi'  breathes  through  air,  or  shoots  beneath  the 


Or  pours  profuse  on  earth,  one  nature  feeds  ' 

The  vital  flame,  and  swells  the  genial  seeds.  ! 

Not  man  alone,  but  all  Uiat  roam  the  wood. 
Or  wing  the  skv,  or  roll  alone  the  flood. 
Each  loves  itself,  but  not  itself  alone,  I 

Each  sex  desires  alike,  till  two  are  one.  \ 

Nor  ends  the  pleasure  with  the  fierce  embrace  ; 
They  love  themselves,  a  third  time,  in  their  race,      i 
Thus  beast  and  bu*d  their  common  charge  attend. 
The  mothers  nurse  it,  and  the  sires  defend  ; 
The  young  dismiss'd  to  wander  earth  or  air. 
There  stoos  the  instinct,  and  there  ends  the  care  ; 
The  link  aiasolves,  each  seeks  a  ireek  embrace. 
Another  love  succeeds,  another  race. 
A  loupr  care  man's  helpless  kind  demands  ; 
That  longer  care  eontraots  more  lasting  bands  : 

^  Several  of  tlio  ancients,  and  many  of  the  Orientals 
since,  esteemed  those  who  wore  struck  by  lightning  tm 
sacred  persons,  and  the  particular  favourites  of  Heaven. 
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Reflection,  reason,  still  the  tics  improve. 
At  once  extend  the  interest,  and  the  love  ; 
With  choice  we  fix,  with  s^'mpathy  we  bum  ; 
Each  virtue  in  each  passion  takes  its  turn  ; 
And  still  new  needs,  new  helps,  new  habits  rise. 
That  graft  benevolence  on  charities. 
Still  as  one  brood,  and  as  another  rose. 
These  natural  love  maintained,  habitual  those  : 
The  last,  scarce  ripen'd  into  perfect  man, 
Saw  helpless  him  from  whom  their  life  began  : 
Memory  and  forecast  just  returns  engage, 
That  pointed  back  to  youth,  this  on  to  age  ; 
While  pleasure,  gratitude,  and  hope,  combined. 
Still  spread  the  interest,  and  preserved  the  kind. 

IV.  Nor  think,  in  natuiue's  statb  they  blindly 
trod; 
The  state  of  nature  was  the  reign  of  Grod : 
Self-love  and  social  at  her  birth  began, 
Union  the  bond  of  all  things,  and  of  man. 
Pride  then  was  not ;  nor  arte,  that  pride  to  aid  ; 
Man  walk'd  with  beast,  joint-tenant  of  the  shade  ; 
The  same  his  table,  and  the  same  his  bed  ; 
No  murder  closed  him,  and  no  murder  fed. 
In  the  same  temple,  the  resounding  wood, 
AU  vocal  beings  hymn*d  their  equ^  God  : 
The  shrine  with  gore  nnstain'd,  with  gold  undrest, 
Unbribed,  unbloody,  stood  the  blameless  priest : 
Heaven's  attribute  was  universal  care. 
And  man's  prerogative  to  rule,  but  spare. 
Ah  !  bow  unlike  the  nuui  of  times  to  come  ! 
Of  half  that  live  the  butcher  and  the  tomb  ; 
Who,  foe  to  nature,  hears  the  general  groan, 
Mnrdera  their  ipecies,  and  betrays  his  own. 
Bat  just  disease  to  luxuiy  succeeds. 
And  every  death  its  own  avenger  breeds  ; 
The  fur^'-passions  from  that  blood  began. 
And  tum'd  on  man  a  fiercer  savage,  man. 

See  him  from  nature  rising  slow  to  art ! 
To  copy  instinct  then  was  reason's  part ; 
Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  nature  spake — 
**  Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take : 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield  * ; 
Learn  from  tlie  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field  ; 
Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  ; 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave ; 
Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail', 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 
Here  too  all  forms  of  social  union  find. 
And  hence  let  reason,  late,  instruct  mankind  : 
Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see  ; 
There  towns  aerial  on  the  waving  tree. 
Learn  each  small  people's  genius,  policies, 
The  ants'  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees ; 
How  those  in  common  all  their  wealth  bestow, 
And  anarchy  without  confusion  know  ; 
And  these  for  ever,  though  a  monarch  rei^. 
Their  separate  cells  and  properties  maintam. 
Maijc  what  unvaried  laws  preserve  each  state, 
Laws  wise  as  nature,  and  as  fix'd  as  fate. 

I  It  is  a  caution  cmmnonlypractlMd  amongst  navlgaion, 
when  thrown  upon  a  deiert  coast,  and  in  want  of  refresh- 
ments,  to  oboerre  what  frnltB  have  been  touched  by  the 
bi2^;  and  to  ventore  on  these  without  further  hesttation. 

•  Oppian.  Haltent.  UK  i.  deecribee  this  fish  in  the  fDllow- 
ing  manner:  **  They  swim  on  the  •orfeoe  of  the  lea,  on  the 
back  of  their  diens,  which  exactly  resemble  the  hulk  of  a 
fthip :  they  raise  two  feet  like  maste,  and  extend  a  mem- 
brane between,  which  serves  as  a  sail ;  the  other  two  feet 
thoy  employ  aa  oars  at  the  side.  They  are  usually  seen  in 
the  MedltaRWMaa.'* 


In  vain  thy  reason  finer  webs  sliall  draw, 
Entangle  justice  in  her  net  of  law, 
And  right,  too  rigid,  harden  into  wrong, 
Still  for  the  strong  too  weak,  the  weak  too  strong. 
Yet  go  I  and  thus  o'er  all  the  creatures  sway. 
Thus  let  the  wiser  make  the  rest  olx>y  ; 
And  for  those  arts  mere  instinct  could  afford. 
Be  crown'd  as  monarchs,  or  as  gods  adored." 

V.  Great  Nature  spoke  ;  observant  men  obey'd ; 
Cities  were  built,  societies  were  made  : 

Here  rose  one  little  state  ;  another  near 
Grew  by  like  means, and  join'd  through  love  or  fear. 
Did  here  the  trees  with  ruddier  burthens  bend, 
And  there  the  streams  in  purer  rills  descend  ! 
What  war  could  ravish,  commerce  could  bestow, 
And  he  retum'd  a  friend,  who  came  a  foe. 
Converse  and  love  mankind  may  strongly  draw. 
When  love  was  liberty,  and  nature  law. 
Thus  states  were  form'd ;  the  name  of  king*  un- 
known, 
Till  common  interest  placed  the  sway  in  one. 
*Twas  Virtue  only  (or  in  arts  or  arms, 
Diifusing  blessings,  or  averting  liarms) 
The  same  which  in  a  sire  the  sons  obey'd, 
A  prince  the  father  of  a  people  made. 

VI.  Till  then,  by  nature  crown'd,  each  patriarch  J 
sate. 

King,  priest,  and  parent  of  his  growing  state  ; 
On  him,  their  second  Providence,  they  hung. 
Their  law  his  eye,  their  oracle  his  tongue. 
He  from  the  wondering  furrow  call'd  the  food. 
Taught  to  command  the  fire,  control  the  flood. 
Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  profound. 
Or  fetch  the  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground. 
Till  drooping,  sickcnuig,  dying,  they  began 
Whom  thev  revered  as  God  to  mourn  as  man  : 
Then,  looking  up  from  sire  to  sire,  explored 
One  great  first  father,  and  that  firat  adored. 
Or  plain  tradition  that  this  All  begun, 
Convey'd  unbroken  faith  from  sire  to  son  ; 
The  worker  from  the  work  distinct  was  known, 
And  simple  reason  never  sought  but  one  : 
Ere  wit  oblique  had  broke  that  steady  light, 
Man,  like  his  Maker,  saw  that  all  was  right ; 
To  virtue,  in  the  paths  of  pleasure  trod. 
And  own'd  a  father  when  he  own'd  a  God. 
Love  all  the  £uth,  and  all  the  allegiance  then  ; 
For  nature  knew  no  right  divine  in  men. 
No  ill  could  fear  in  Go^  ;  and  understood 
A  sovereign  being  but  a  sovereign  good. 
True  faith,  true  policy,  united  ran, 
That  was  but  love  of  God,  and  this  of  man. 
Who  first  taught  souls  enslaved,  and  realms 

undone, 
The  enormous  faith  of  many  nuide  for  one  ; 
That  proud  exception  to  all  nature's  laws. 
To  invert  the  work,  and  counterwork  its  cause ! 
Force  first  made  conquest,  and  that  conquest,  law ; 
Till  superstition  taught  the  tyrant  awe, 
Then  shared  the  tyranny,  then  lent  it  aid, 
And  gods  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  made : 
She  'midstthe  lightning's  blaze,  and  thnnder'ssound, 
Wlien  rock'd  the  mountains,  and  when  groan'd  the 

ground. 
She  taught  the  weak  to  bend,  the  proud  to  pray, 
To  Power  unseen,  and  mightier  far  than  the^  : 
She,  from  the  rending  earth  and  bursting  skies. 
Saw  gods  descend,  and  fiends  infernal  rise  : 
Here  fix'd  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest  abodes  ; 
Fear  made  her  devils,  and  weak  hope  her  gods  ; 
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Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  nnjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  reyenge,  or  lust ; 
Such  as  the  souls  of  cowards  might  conceive, 
And,  formed  like  tyrants,  tyrants  would  believe. 
Zeal  then,  not  charity,  became  the  guide  ; 
And  hell  was  built  on  spite,  and  heaven  on  pride. 
Then  sacred  seem'd  the  ethereal  vault  no  more  ; 
Altars  grew  marble  then,  and  reek'd  with  gore  : 
Then  first  the  Flamen  tasted  living  food  ; 
Next  his  grim  idol  smear'd  with  human  blood  ; 
With  heaven's  own  thunders  shook  the  world  below, 
And  play'd  the  god  an  engine  on  his  foe. 

So  drives  self-love,  through  just  and  through 
unjust, 
To  one  man's  power,  ambition,  lucre,  lust : 
The  same  self-love  in  all,  becomes  the  cause 
Of  what  restrains  him,  government  and  laws. 
For,  what  one  likes  if  others  like  as  well. 
What  serves  one  will,  when  many  wills  rebel ! 
How  shall  we  keep,  what,  sleeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  surprise,  a  stronger  take  I 
His  safety  must  his  liberty  restrain : 
All  join  to  guard  what  each  desires  to  gain. 
Forced  into  virtue  thus  by  self-defence. 
Even  kings  leam'd  justice  and  benevolence  : 
Self-love  forsook  the  path  it  first  pursued. 
And  found  the  private  in  tlie  public  good- 

Twas  then,  the  studious  head,  or  generous  mind, 
Follower  of  God,  or  friend  of  human-kind. 
Poet  or  Patmot,  rose  but  to  restore 
The  faith  and  moral,  nature  gave  before  ; 
Re-lumed  her  ancient  light,  not  kindled  new  ; 
If  not  God's  image,  yet  his  shadow  drew  : 
Taught  power's  due  use  to  people  and  to  kings, 
Taught  nor  to  sUck  nor  strain  its  tender  strings. 
The  less,  or  greater,  set  so  justly  true. 
That  touching  one  must  strike  the  other  too  ; 
Till  jarring  interests,  of  themselves  create 
The  according  music  of  a  well-mix'd  state.  ^ 
Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony,  that  springs 
From  order,  union,  full  consent  of  things : 
Where  small  and  great,  where  weak  and  mighty 

made 
To  serve,  not  suffer,  strengthen,  not  invade  ; 
More  powerful  each  as  needful  to  the  rest, 
And,  in  proportion  as  it  blesses,  blest ; 
Draw  to  one  point,  and  to  one  centre  bring 
Beast,  man,  or  angel,  servant,  lord,  or  king. 
For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate'er  is  best  admimster'd  is  beet : 
For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  ri^t : 
In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity  : 
AU  most  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end ; 
And  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind  or  mend. 

Man,  like  the  generous  vine,  supported  lives ; 
The  strength  he  gains  is  from  tne  embrace  he 

gives. 
On  their  own  axis  as  the  pUnets  run, 
Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun  ; 
So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul ; 
And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole. 

Thus  God  and  Nature  link'd  the  general  frame. 
And  bade  self-love  and  social  be  the  same. 


EPISTLE  IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

OP  THB  NATURB  AND  STATS  OF  MAIf,   WTTR  UCSPBCT  TO 

BAPPINBBflb  ' 

I.  False  notions  of  happiness,  philosophical  and  popular, 
answered,  n.  It  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  attainable  by 
all.  God  intends  happhiess  to  be  equal ;  and  to  be  bo,  it 
must  bo  social,  since  all  particular  happiness  depends  oo 
general,  and  since  he  governs  hy^enerai,  not  particular 
laws.  As  it  is  necessary  for  order,  and  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  tadetf,  that  txternal  goods  should  be  ungual » 
happiness  is  not  made  to  consist  in  these.  But,  notwith- 
standing that  inequality,  the  balance  of  bappineas  among 
mankind  is  kept  oven  by  Providence,  by  the  two  paseaons 
of  hope  and  /ear.  m.  What  the  happiness  of  indi- 
viduals  Is,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  constitution  of 
this  world ;  and  that  the  pood  man  has  here  the  advantage. 
The  error  of  imputing  to  virtw  what  are  only  the  calami- 
ties of  nature,  or  of  fortune,  IV.  The  folly  of  expecting 
that  God  should  alter  his  general  laws  in  favour  of  parti- 
culars. V.  That  we  are  not  Judges  who  are  good ;  but  that 
whoever  they  are,  they  must  be  happiest.  VI.  That  «x- 
temal  goods  are  not  the  proper  rewards,  but  often  inccm- 
sistent  with,  or  destructive  of,  virtue.  That  even  these 
can  make  no  man  happy  without  rirtue :— instanced  in 
riches,  honours,  nobility,  greatness,  Jhme,  svpertor 
talents,  with  pictures  of  human  tefeticfty  la  xDea  pos- 
sessed  of  them  all.  vn.  That  virtue  onlf  constitutes  a 
happiness,  whose  object  is  univermU,  and  whoas  pmspeeC 
eternal.  That  the  perfection  of  virUu  and  happiness 
consists  in  a  cor^fonaity  to  the  ordbr  of  PaoriDaifca  here* 
and  a  resignation  to  it  here  and  hereafter. 


I.  O  Happiness  !  our  being's  end  and  aim  I 
Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content !  whate'er  thy  name: 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eteraal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
O'erlook'd,  seen  double,  by  the  fool,  and  wise. 
Plant  of  celestial  seed  I  if  dropp'd  below. 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  growf 
Fair  opening  to  some  court's  propitious  shine. 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  t 
Twined  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield. 
Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field! 
Where  grows  I — ^where  grows  it  not!    If  vain  our 

toil, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil : 
Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 
'Tis  no  where  to  be  found,  or  every  where : 
'Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free. 
And  fled  frt»n  monarchs,  St.  John  1  dwells  with 
thee. 

Ask  of  the  leam'd  the  wayl    The  leam'd  are 
blind; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease. 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these ; 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain ; 
Some  swell'd  to  gods,  confess  even  virtue  vain ! 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  every  thing,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  less 
Than  this,  that  happiness  is  happiness! 

Take  nature's  path,  and  mad  opinion's  leave ; 
All  states  can  reach  it,  and  all  heads  concave  ; 
Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell ; 
There  needs  but  thinking  right,  and  meaning  well ; 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please, 
Ec^ual  is  common  sense,  and  common  ease. 
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II.  Remember,  man,  '^tlie  Universal  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws :" 
And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call 
Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  sJl. 
There's  not  a  blessmg  individuals  find, 
But  some  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kind ; 
No  bandit  fierce,  no  t^Tant  mad  with  pride, 
No  cavem'd  hermit,  rests  self-satisfied : 
Who  most  to  shun  or  hate  mankind  pretend. 
Seek  an  admirer,  or  woukl  fix  a  friend : 
Afastract  what  oUiers  feel,  what  others  think. 
All  pleasores  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink : 
Each  has  his  share ;  and  who  would  more  obtain, 
Shall  find,  the  pleasure  pays  not  half  the  pain. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law ;  and  this  confest, 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest, 
More  rich,  more  wise ;  but  who  infers  from  hence 
That  soch  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 
Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  oonfeas, 
If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness : 
But  mataal  wants  this  happiness  increase ; 
All  nature's  difference  keeps  all  nature's  peace. 

L  Condition,  circumstance  is  not  the  thing; 

I    Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  kuig, 

I  In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend. 

In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 
;  Heaven  fareathes  thro'  every  member  of  the  whole 

One  eommon  blessing,  as  one  common  soul. 
'  Bnt  Fortone's  gifts  tf  each  alike  possest, 

I I  And  eadi  were  equal,  mnst  not  sdl  contest! 
If  then  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 

1 1  God  in  externals  could  not  pbu^  content. 

Fortane  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose, 
ll  And  these  be  fa^py  eall'd,  unhappy  those ; 
I    Bnt  Heaven's  jost  balance  equal  will  i4>pear. 

While  those  are  pbioed  'm  hope,  and  these  in  fear : 
l'   Not  present  good  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse, 
I    Bat  future  views  of  better,  or  of  worse. 

Oh  sons  of  earth !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 
jl  By  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  skies ! 

I  Heaven  still  with  lau^^hter  the  vain  toil  surveys, 

II  And  buries  madmen  m  the  heaps  they  raise. 

, I       III.  Know,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
i'  Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  mankind, 

I  Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 

I I  Lie  in  three  words,  healtii,  peace,  and  competence. 
I,   Bat  health  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 

And  peace,  O  virtue  1  peace  is  all  thy  own. 
'l  The  good  or  bad  the  gSfts  of  fortune  gain ; 

I  But  Siese  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 
,   Say,  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight, 

I I  Wiio  risk  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,or  right  ? 
Of  viee  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 

'  I   Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first  ? 
,.  Count  all  the  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
{  'TIS  bot  what  virtue  fUes  from  and  disdains : 
>i   And  gtaot  the  bad  what  happuiess  they  would, 
.    One  they  must  want,  whidi  is,  to  pass  for  good. 
I       Oh  blind  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  scheme  below, 
t|   Who  &ncy  bliss  to  vice,  to  virtue  woe ! 

I  WHio  sees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best. 
Best  knows  the  blessing,  and- will  most  be  blest. 

I I  But  fools,  the  good  alone  unhappy  call, 
I    For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 

''   See  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just ! 
I    See  godlike  Tvrknnb  prostrate  on  the  dust  I 
'   See  SiDffET  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife ! 
1    Was  this  their  virtue,  or  contempt  of  life  f 
:';  Say,  was  it  virtue,  more  tho'  Heaven  ne'er  gave, 
I    Lainented  Diobt  !  sunk  thee  to  the  grave! 


Tell  me,  if  virtue  made  the  son  expire, 
Why,  full  of  days  and  honour,  lives  the  sire  I 
Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath, 
When  nature  sicken'd,  and  each  gale  was  death  2 
Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 
Lent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me ! 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill! 
There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  will. 
God  sends  not  ill,  if  rightly  understood ; 
Or  partial  ill  is  univeiial  good. 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall ! 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improved  it  all. 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  Heaven  complain 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroyed  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease 
When  his  lewd  father  gave  the  dire  disease. 

IV.  Thuik  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Eternal 
Prone  for  his  favourites  to  reverse  Ills  laws!  [Cause, 

Shall  burning  Etna,  if  a  sage  requires. 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  fires! 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  imprest, 
0  blameless  Bethel  1  to  relieve  thy  breast! 
When  the  loose  mocmtain  trembles  from  on  high. 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by ! 
Or  some  old  temple,  noddmg  to  its  fall. 
For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall  t 

V.  But  still  this  worid  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  us  not.    A  better  shall  we  have ! 

A  kingdom  of  the  just  then  let  it  be : 

But  first  consider  now  those  just  agree. 

The  good  must  merit  God's  peculiar  care ; 

But  who,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are ! 

One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  spirit  fell ; 

Another  deems  him  instrument  of  heU ; 

If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod. 

This  cries,  there  is,  and  that,  there  is  no  God. 

What  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest, 

Nor  with  one  system  can  tlie^  all  be  blest. 

The  very  best  will  variously  incline. 

And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  pumsh  mine. 

Whatever  is,  is  right. — This  worid,  'tis  true, 

Was  made  for  Ceeear — ^but  for  Titus  too : 

And  which  more  blest!  who  chain'd  his  country! 

Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day !         [say, 

^  But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed." 
What  then !     Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread ! 
That,  vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil. 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main. 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain. 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent ; 
Nor  IS  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
Butgrant  him  riches,  your  demand  iso'er!  [power!" 
**  No— shall  the  good  want  health,  the  good  want 
Add  health,  and  power,  and  every  earthly  tiling. 
"  Why  bounded  power!  why  private!  why  no  king!" 
Nay,  why  external  for  intenial  given ! 
Why  is  not  man  a  God,  and  earth  a  heaven! 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  vnll  scarce  conceive 
Grod  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give : 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand ; 
Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand ! 

V  I.  What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy, 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy. 
Is  virtue's  prize :  A  better  would  you  fix, 
Then  give  Humility  a  coach  and  six. 
Justice  a  conqueror's  sword,  or  Truth  a  gown. 
Or  Public  Spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 
Weak,  fooliidi  man !  will  Heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here ! 
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The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes, 

Yet  sigh'st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes ! 

Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life 

Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife : 

As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assign'd. 

As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mind. 

Rewairds,  that  either  would  to  virtue  bring 

No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing : 

How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 

The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one ! 

To  whom  can  riches  give  repute,  or  trust. 

Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just! 

Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold, 

Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold. 

Oh  fool !  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind. 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  human-kind, 

Whose  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  clear, 

Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difference  made. 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade  ; 
The  cobbler  apron'd,  and  the  parson  gown'd. 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crown'd. 
**  What  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  cowl  ? " 
I'll  tell  you,  friend  !  a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
You'll  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk^ 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk, 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow  ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  strings. 
That  tliou  may'st  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings, 
Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race. 
In  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece  : 
But  by  your  fathers'  worth  if  yours  you  rate. 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Go  !  if  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood. 
Go  !  and  pretend  your  family  is  young  ; 
Nor  own,  your  fathers  have  been  fools  bo  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  I 
Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greatness ;  say  where  greatness  lies  1 
"Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise!" 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed. 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede  ; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives,  to  find 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  ail  mankind  ! 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  tlie  politic  and  wise  ; 
All  sl^  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes  : 
Men  m  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat ; 
'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great : 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave, 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains. 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  fame  t  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath, 
A  thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  you  have,  and  what's  unknown 
The  same  (my  lord)  if  Tully's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends  ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade 
A  Eugene  living,  as  a  Coesar  dead  ; 


Alike  or  when,  or  where,  they  shone,  or  shiney 

Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  ; 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  save. 

As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave  ; 

When  what  to  oblivion  better  were  resign'd. 

Is  hung  on  high,  to  poison  half  mankind. 

All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert ; 

PUys  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart : 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 

Of  stupid  Btarers,  and  of  loud  huzzaa ; 

And  more  true  joy  Maroellus  exiled  feels, 

Than  Ciesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  ad^^antage  lies  I 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise  I 
'Tis  but  to  know  now  little  can  be  known  ; 
To  see  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  our  own  : 
Condemn'd  in  business  or  in  arts  to  drudge. 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judge  : 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  land ! 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence  !  yourself  to  view 
Above  hfe's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account : 
Make  fair  deductions  ;  see  to  what  they  moont ; 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost ; 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these  ; 
How  sometimes  life  is  risk'd,  and  always  ease : 
Think,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  call, 
Say,  would'st  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fall ! 
To  sigh  for  ribands  if  thou  art  so  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  Lord  Umbra,  or  Sir  Billy. 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life  1 
Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus'  wife. 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined. 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind  : 
Or  ravish'd  with  the  whistling  of  a  name. 
See  Cromwell,  damn'd  to  everlasting  fame  1 
If  all,  united,  thy  ambition  call. 
From  ancient  story  learn  to  scorn  them  all. 
There,  in  tlie  rich,  the  honour'd,  famed,  and  great. 
See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete  1 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay. 
How  happy  1  those  to  ruin,  these  betray. 
Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  grows. 
From  dirt  and  sea-weed  as  proud  Venice  roee  ; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran. 
And  all  that  raised  the  hero,  sunk  the  man  : 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold. 
But  stain'd  with  blood,  or  ill  exchanged  for  gold  : 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease. 
Or  infamous  for  plunder'd  provinces. 
O  wealth  ill-&ted  !  which  no  act  of  fame 
E'er  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame  ! 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life  I 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 
The  tropliied  arches,  storied  halls  invade. 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 
AUs  I  not  dazzled  with  their  noontide  ray. 
Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  day  ; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 
A  tale,  that  blends  their  glory  witli  their  shame  I 

yil.  Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to 
"  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below."  [know). 

The  only  point  where  human  bUss  stands  still. 
And  tastes  the  good  without  the  faU  to  ill ; 
Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives  ; 
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The  joy  nnequal'd,  if  its  end  it  gain, 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain  : 
WtthoQt  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blest, 
And  bat  more  relish'd  as  the  more  distressed  : 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 
Leas  pleajBing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears  : 
Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquired. 
For  ever  exercised,  yet  never  tired  ; 
Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppressed  ; 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  blest ; 
And  where  no  wants^  no  wishes  can  remain, 
Since  bat  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. 

See  the  sole  blias  Heaven  oould  on  all  bestow  I 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can  know : 
Yet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind, 
The  bad  most  miss  ;  the  good,  untaught,  will  find ; 
Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
Bat  looks  through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God  ; 
ParBtt<»  that  chaan  which  links  the  immense  design, 
Joins  heaven  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine  ; 
Sees,  that  no  being  any  bliss  can  know, 
But  tonches  some  above,  and  some  below  ; 
Learns  from  this  union  of  the  rising  whole, 
The  first,  bust  purpose  of  the  human  soul ; 
And  knows  where  faith,  Uiw,  morals,  all  began. 
All  end,  in  Love  of  God,  and  Love  op  Man. 

For  him  alone,  Hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 
And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 
Till  lengUien'd  on  to  Faith,  and  unconfined, 
It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 
He  sees,  why  nature  plants  in  man  alone 
Hope  of  known  bliss,  and  faith  in  bliss  unknown : 
(Nature,  whose  dictates  to  no  other  kind 
Are  given  in  vain,  but  what  they  seek  they  find) 
Wise  is  her  present ;  she  connects  in  this 
His  greatest  virtue  with  his  greatest  bliss  ; 
At  onoe  his  own  bright  prospect  to  be  blest, 
And  strongest  motive  to  assist  the  rest 

Self-love  thus  push'd  to  social,  to  divine. 
Gives  thee  to  nuUce  thy  neighboui^s  blessing  thine. 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundless  heart  I 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part : 
Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and  sense. 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence  : 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree, 
And  height  of  bliss  but  height  of  charity. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts :  but  human  soul 
Most  nse  from  mdividual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
Aa  the  small  pebble  stars  the  peaceful  lake  ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  cbrcle  straight  succeeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads  ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace  ; 
Hw  country  next ;  and  next  all  human  race  ; 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind  ; 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest. 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast. 

Come  then,  my  friend  !  my  genius  !  come  along ; 
O  master  of  the  poet,  and  the  song  I 
And  while  the  muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends. 
To  man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends. 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise. 
To  fiA  with  dignity,  with  t<imper  rise  ; 
Fontt'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  Kv^ly  to  severe  ; 
Correetr-with  B{Mt,  eloquent  with  ease. 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 
Oh  !  while  ak>tt[^^e- stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  nU  its  ikme ; 


Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail. 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  I 
When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose, 
Whose  sons  sliall  blush  their  fathers  were  thy  foes. 
Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  I 
That  urged  by  thee,  I  tum'd  the  tuneful  art 
From  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart ; 
For  wit's  false  mirror  held  up  Nature's  light  ; 
Show'd  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right  ; 
That  REASON,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim  ; 
That  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same  ; 
That  VIRTUE  only  makes  our  bliss  below ; 
And  all  our  knowledge  is,  ourselves  to  know. 
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Father  of  all !  in  every  age. 

In  every  clime  adored. 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  1 

Thou  great  first  Cause,  least  understood, 

Who  all  my  sense  confined 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good. 

And  that  myself  am  blind ; 

Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  estate, 

To  see  the  good  from  ill ; 
And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate. 

Left  free  the  human  will. 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do. 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  sliun, 

That,  more  than  heaven  pursue. 

What  blcssmgs  thy  free  bounty  gives. 

Let  me  not  cast  away  ; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives. 

To  enjoy  is  to  obey. 

Yet  not  to  earth's  contracted  span 

Thy  goodness  let  me  bound. 
Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  man. 

When  thousand  worlds  are  round  : 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw. 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right,  ihy  grace  impart, 

Still  in  the  rignt  to  stay ; 
If  I  am  wrong,  oh  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  way ! 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride. 

Or  impious  discontent. 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied, 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe. 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 
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Mean  thonj^h  I  am,  not  wholly  so, 
Since  qaicken'd  by  thy  breath  ; 

Oh  lead  me  wheresoever  1  go, 
Through  this  day's  life  or  death  ! 

This  day,  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot : 

All  else  beneath  the  sun, 
Thou  know*8t  if  best  bestowed  or  not, 

And  let  Thy  w^ill  be  done. 

To  thee,  whose  temple  is  all  space. 
Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies  ! 

One  chorus  let  all  Being  raise  ! 
All  Nature's  incense  rise  ! 


MORAL  ESSAYS, 

m 
FOUR  EPISTLES  TO  SEVERAL  PERSONS. 

Eft  breWtate  opus,  ut  cnrrat  aententla,  nen  ae 
Impcdiat  rerbis  lasslB  onerantibus  aurcs : 
Et  scrmune  opus  est  modo  tristi.  svpo  jocoso, 
Dcfendentc  vicem  modo  RheUirls  atque  PoeUe 
Interdum  urban! ,  parcentls  viribus,  atque 
Eztenuontis  eas  consult6.  Hoa. 


EPISTLE  I. 


TO  SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  LORD  COBHAM. 


ARGUMENT. 

OF  THB  KirOWLBDOB  AND  CHARACTXR8  OP  MCX. 

I.  That  it  is  not  sufficient  for  this  knowledge  to  conddor 
man  in  the  abttracl :  books  will  not  servo  the  purpose/nor 
yet  our  own  experience  singly.  General  maxims,  unless 
they  be  formed  upon  both,  will  bo  but  notional.  Some 
peculiarity  in  every  man,  characteristic  to  himself,  yet 
varying  from  himself.  Difficulties  arising  from  our  own 
pAssIons,  fancies,  faculties,  Aco.  The  shortness  ot  life,  to 
observe  in,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  principUt  qf  action 
in  men,  to  observe  by.  Our  own  principle  of  action  often 
hid  from  ourselves.  Some  few  characters  plain,  but  in 
general  confounded,  dissembled,  or  inconsistent.  The 
same  man  utterly  differtmt  In  different  places  and  seasons. 
Unimaginable  weaknesses  in  the  greatest.  Nothing  con> 
stant  and  certain  but  Ood  and  nature.  No  Judging  of  the 
tnotivei  fh>m  the  actions ;  the  same  aotions  proceeding 
from  oontfary  motives,  and  the  same  motives  influencing 
oontiary  actions.  IL  Yet  to  fonn  charaettrg,  wo  can 
only  take  the  strongest  action*  of  a  man's  life,  and  try  to 
make  them  agree:  the  utter  uncertainty  of  this,  from 
nature  itself,  and  from  policff.  Charactert  given  according 
to  the  rank  of  men  of  the  world.  And  some  reascm  for  it 
Education  alters  the  nature,  or  at  least  the  character,  of 
many.  Actions,  patsiont,  opinions,  manners,  humours, 
or  principles,  all  subject  to  change.  No  Judging  by  nature. 
III.  It  only  remains  to  find  (if  we  can)  his  auuMO  passion  : 
that  will  certainly  influence  all  the  rest,  and  can  reconcile 
the  seeming  or  real  inoonsisteDcy  of  all  his  actiona  In- 
stanced in  the  extraordinary  character  of  Clodio.  A  cau- 
tion against  mistaking  second  qualities  torjlrst,  which  will 
destroy  all  possibility  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  Ex- 
amples of  the  strength  of  the  ruling  passion,  and  its  con- 
tinuation to  the  last  breath. 


I.  Yes,  yon  despise  the  man  to  hooks  confined^ 
Who  from  his  study  rails  at  human  kind  ; 
Tho'  what  he  learns  he  speaks,  and  may  advance 
Some  general  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance. 


The  coxcomb  bird,  so  talkative  and  grave. 
That  firom  his  cage  cries  eackold,whare,aiMi  knave, 
Though  many  a  passenger  he  rightly  call. 
You  hold  him  no  philosopher  at  all. 

And  yet  the  fate  of  all  extremes  is  such, 
Men  may  be  read,  as  well  as  books,  too  mach. 
To  observations  which  ourselves  we  make. 
We  grow  more  partial  for  the  observer's  sake ; 
To  written  wisdom,  as  another's,  less : 
Maxims  are  drawn  from  notions,  those  firam  guess. 
Tliere's  some  peculiar  in  each  led*  and  grain. 
Some  unmark'd  fibre,  or  some  varying  vein  : 
Shall  only  man  be  taken  in  the  gross ) 
Grant  but  as  many  sorts  of  mind  as  moss. 

That  each  from  other  differs,  firsl  confess ; 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  leas : 
Add  nature's,  custom's,  reason'si,  passion's  strife. 
And  all  opinion's  colours  cast  on  life. 

Our  depths  who  fathoms,  or  our  shallows  finds. 
Quick  whirls,  and  shifting  eddies,  of  our  minds  1 
On  human  actions  reason  though  yon  can. 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man : 
His  principle  of  action  once  explore. 
That  instant  'tis  his  principle  no  move. 
Like  following  life  through  creatures  you  dissect. 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect. 

Yet  more  ;  the  difference  is  as  great  between 
The  optics  seeing,  as  the  objects  seen* 
All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own ; 
Or  come  discolour'd  through  our  paseions  diown. 
Or  fancy's  beam  enlarges,  multiplies. 
Contracts,  inverts,  and  gives  ten  thousand  dies. 

Nor  wiU  life's  stream  for  observation  stay, 
It  hurries  all  too  fast  to  marie  their  way  3 
In  vain  sedate  reflections  we  would  make, 
Wheii  half  our  knowledge  we  must  snatch,  not  take. 
Oft,  in  the  paasions'  wide  rotation  toss'd, 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost : 
Tired,  not  determined,  to  the  last  we  yield. 
And  what  oomes  then  is  master  of  the  fieltU 
As  the  last  image  of  the  troubled  heap. 
When  sense  subsides,  and  fancy  sports  in  sleep, 
(Though  past  the  recollection  of  the  thought) 
Becomes  the  stuff  of  which  our  dream  is  wrought : 
Something  as  dim  to  our  internal  view. 
Is  thus,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  most  we  do. 

True,  some  are  open,  and  to  all  men  known ; 
Others  so  very  close  they're  hid  from  none  ; 
(So  darkness  strikes  the  sense  no  less  than  light) 
Thus  gracious  Chandos  is  beloved  at  sight ; 
And  every  child  hates  Shylock,  though  nis  soul 
Still  sits  at  squat,  and  peeps  not  from  its  hole. 
At  half  mankind  when  generous  Manly  raves, 
AH  know  'tis  virtue,  for  he  thinks  them  knaves : 
When  universal  homage  Umbra  pays, 
All  see  'tis  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praise. 
When  flattery  glares,  all  hate  it  in  a  queen, 
While  one  there  is  who  charms  us  witii  his  spleen. 

But  these  plain  characters  we  rarely  find  ; 
Thoughstrong  the  bent,  yet  quick  tlie  turns  of  mind : 
Or  puzzling  contraries  confound  the  whole  ; 
Or  affectations  quite  reverse  the  soul. 
The  dull,  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy  ; 
And  in  the  cunning,  truth  itselTs  a  lie : 
Unthought-of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wise ; 
The  fool  lies  hid  in  inconsistencies. 

See  the  same  man,  in  vigour,  in  the  gout ; 
Alone,  in  company  ;  in  place,  or  out ; 
Early  at  business,  and  at  hazard  ktc  ; 
Mad  at  a  fox-chase,  wise  at  a  debate  ; 
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Drtmk  mt  a  boiongh,  dvil  at  a  ball  ; 
Friendly  at  Uaokney,  foithleas  at  Whitehall. 

Catios  is  erer  moral,  ever  grave. 
Thinks  who  endures  a  knave,  is  next  a  knave^ 
Save  just  at  dinner — then  prefers,  no  doubt, 
A  roene  with  venison  to  a  saint  without. 

Who  would  not  praise  Patritio's  high  desert, 
His  hand  unstatn'd,  his  uneoirupted  heart, 
His  oomprehensive  head  I  all  interests  weigh*d, 
All  EjOTOpe  saved,  yet  Britain  not  betray'd. 
He  thanks  you  not,  his  pride  is  in  picquette, 
Newmarket  ftone,  and  judgment  at  a  bet. 

What   made   (aay  Montaigne,  or  more   sage 
Charron!) 
Otho  a  wairior,  Cromwell  a  buffoon  ! 
A  perjured  prince  a  leaden  saint  revere^, 
A  godlefls  regent  tremble  at  a  star^  i 
The  throne  a  bigot  keep,  a  genius  quits. 
Faithless  through  piety,  and  duped  through  wit ! 
Europe  a  woman,  child,  or  dotard  rule. 
And  just  her  wisest  monarch  made  a  fool  t 

Know,  God  and  Nature  only  are  the  same  : 
In  man,  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  game  ; 
A  bird  of  passage  1  gone  as  soon  as  found  ; 
Now  in  ^e  moon  perhaps,  now  under  ground. 
II.  In  vain  the  sage,  with  retrospective  eye. 
Would  from  the  apparent  What  conclude  the  Why, 
Infer  the  motive  from  the  deed,  and  show. 
That  what  we  chanced  was  what  we  meant  to  do. 
Behold  1  if  fortune  or  a  mistress  frowns, 
Some  plunge  in  buttoess,  others  shave  theii  crowns : 
To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight. 
This  qnits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state  : 
The  same  adust  complexion  has  impelled 
Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field. 

Not  always  aetwns  show  the  man  :  we  find 
Who  does  a  kindness,  is  not  therefore  kind  ; 
Perhaps  prosperity  becalm'd  his  breast ; 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east : 
Not  tlwrefore  humble  he  who  seeks  retreat. 
Pride  guides  his  steps,  and  bids  him  shun  the 

great. 
Who  combats  bravely,  is  not  therefore  brave. 
He  dreads  a  death-bed  like  the  meanest  slave  ; 
Who  reasons  wisely,  is  not  therefore  wise, 
His  pride  in  reasoning,  not  in  acting  lies. 

But  grant  that  actions  best  discover  man  ; 
Take  the  most  strong,  and  sort  them  as  you  can. 
The  few  that  glare  each  character  must  mark, 
Yon  balance  not  the  many  in  the  dark. 
What  will  you  do  with  such  as  disagree  I 
Suppress  them,  or  miscall  them  policy  ! 
Must  then  at  once  (the  character  to  save) 
The  plain  rough  hero  turn  a  crafty  knave  I 
Alas  !  in  truth  the  man  but  changed  his  mind, 
Periiaps  was  sick,  in  love,  or  had  not  dined. 
Ask  why  from  Britain  Ceesar  would  retreat ! 
Ccesor  himself  might  whisper  he  was  beat. 
Why  risk  the  world's  great  empire  for  a  punk  ! 
Cesar  perhaps  might  answer  he  was  drunk. 


>  Louis  XI.  of  Pranoo  wore  in  his  hat  a  leaden  image  of 
the  TirKfn  BCary,  which,  wh«i  he  swore  by»  he  feared  to 
break  bis  oath. 

s  Philip,  dake  of  Orleans,  regent  in  the  minority  of 
Louis  XV.,  superstitious  in  judicial  astrology,  though  an 
unbeliever  in  all  religion. 

>  Philip  y.  of  Spain,  who,  after  renouncing  the  throne 
for  religion,  resumed  it  to  gratify  his  queen  ;  and  Victor 
Amadens  II.,  king  of  Sardinia,  who  resigned  the  crown, 
aod  trying  to  re-assome  it,  was  imprisoned  till  his  death. 


But,  sage  historians !  'Us  your  task  to  prove 
One  action,  conduct ;  one,  heroic  love, 

'Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn  ; 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  Uwn  ; 
A  judge  is  just,  a  chancellor  justcr  still ; 
A  gown-man  leam'd  ;  a  bishop,  what  you  will ; 
Wise,  if  a  minister  ;  but,  if  a  king, 
More  wise,  more  leam'd,  more  just,  more  every- 
thing. 
Court-virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate. 
Born  where  Heaven's  influence  scarce  can  pene- 
In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like,   [trate: 
They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike. 
Though  the  same  sun  with  all-diffusive  rays 
Blush  in  the  rose,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze. 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  power, 
And  justly  set  the  gem  above  the  flower. 

'Tls  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined. 
Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  'squire  ; 
The  next  a  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar ; 
Tom  stmts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave  ; 
Will  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave  : 
Is  he  a  churchman  I  then  he's  fond  of  power  : 
A  quaker  !  sly  :  a  presbyterian !  sour : 
A  smart  free-thinker  1  all  things  in  an  hour. 
Ask  men's  opinions  :  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well ; 
Strike  off  his  pension,  by  the  setting  sun, 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone. 

That  gay  free-thinker,  a  fine  talker  oace. 
What  turns  him  now  a  stupid  silent  dunce ! 
Some  god,  or  spirit,  he  has  lately  found  ; 
Or  chanced  to  meet  a  minister  that  frown'd. 
Judge  we  by  nature !    Habit  can  efface, 
Interest  o'ercome,  or  policy  take  place  : 
By  actions  t  those  uncertainty  divides  : 
By  passions  t  these  dissimulation  hides  : 
Opinions  ?  they  still  take  a  wider  range  : 
Find,  if  you  can,  in  what  you  cannot  change. 
Manners  with    fortunes,  humours  turn  with 
climes. 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times. 
III.  Search  then  the  ruling  passion  :  there, 
alone. 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known  ; 
The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere  ; 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 
This  clue  once  found,  unravels  all  the  rest. 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confest. 
Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days, 
Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  of  praise  : 
Bom  witli  whate'er  oould  win  it  from  the  wise. 
Women  and  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies  ; 
Though  wondering  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke. 
The  club  must  haU  him  master  of  the  joke. 
Sliall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  new ! 
He'll  shine  a  TuUy  and  a  Wilmot  too. 
Then  turns  repentant,  and  his  God  adores 
With  the  same  spirit  that  he  drinks  and  whores ; 
Enough,  if  all  around  him  but  admire, 
And  now  the  punk  applaud,  and  now  the  friar. 
Thus  with  each  gift  of  nature  and  of  art. 
And  wanting  nothing  but  an  honest  heart  ; 
Grown  all  to  all,  from  no  one  vice  exempt ; 
And  most  contemptible  to  shun  contempt ; 
His  passion  still,  to  covet  general  praise. 
His  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways  ; 
A  constant  bounty  which  no  friend  has  made  ; 
An  angel  tongue,  which  no  man  can  persuade  ! 
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A  fool,  with  more  of  wit  than  half  mankind. 

Too  rash  for  thought,  for  action  too  refined  : 

A  t>Tant  to  the  wife  his  heart  approves  ; 

A  rebel  to  the  very  king  he  loves  ; 

He  dies,  sad  out-cast  of  each  church  and  state, 

And,  harder  still !  flagitious,  yet  not  great. 

Ask  you  why  Wharton  broke  through  every  rule  ! 

'Twas  all  for  fear  the  knaves  should  call  him  fool. 

Nature  well  known,  no  prodigies  remain, 
Comets  are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain. 

Yet,  in  this  search,  the  wisest  may  mistake. 
If  second  qualities  for  first  they  take. 
When  Catiline  by  rapine  swell'd  lus  store  ; 
When  Csesar  made  a  noble  dame  a  whore  ; 
In  this  the  lust,  in  that  the  avarice 
Were  means,  not  ends  ;  ambition  was  the  vice. 
That  very  Csesar,  bom  in  Scipio's  days. 
Had  aim'd,  like  him,  by  chastity  at  praise. 
LucuUus,  when  frugality  could  charm, 
Had  roasted  turnips  in  the  Sabine  farm. 
In  vain  tlie  observer  eyes  the  builder's  toil. 
But  quite  mistakes  the  scaffold  for  the  pile. 

In  tliis  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy. 
As  fits  give  vigour,  iust  when  they  destroy. 
Tune,  that  on  all  thmgs  lays  his  lenient  hand. 
Yet  tames  not  this  ;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 
Consistent  in  our  follies  and  our  sins, 
Here  honest  nature  ends  as  she  begins. 
Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past, 
And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  last ; 
As  weak,  as  earnest ;  and  as  gravely  out. 
As  sober  Lanesb'row  i  dancing  in  the  gout. 

Behold  a  reverend  sire,  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  made  the  father  of  a  nameless  race. 
Shoved  from  the  wall  perhaps,  or  rudely  press'd 
By  his  own  son,  that  passes  by  unbless'd  : 
Still  to  his  wench  he  crawls  on  knocking  knees. 
And  envies  every  sparrow  tliat  he  sees. 

A  salmon's  belly,  Helluo,  was  thy  fate  ; 
The  doctor  call'd,  declares  all  help  too  late : 
"  Mercy  !"  cries  Helluo,  «  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
Is  there  no  hope  1 — Alas ! — ^then  bring  the  jowl." 
The  frugal  crone,  whom  praying  priests  attend, 
Still  tries  to  save  the  hallow'd  ta])er's  end, 
Collects  her  breath,  as  ebbing  life  retires. 
For  one  puff  more,  and  in  that  puff  expires. 

"  Odious !  in  woollen !  'twould  a  saint  provoke," 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke  ') 
**  No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face : 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead — 
And — Betty — give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  forty  vears  had  shined 
An  humble  servant  to  all  human  kind. 
Just  brought  out  this,  when  scarce  his  tongue 

could  stir, 
"  If — where  I'm  going — I  could  serve  you,  Sir ! " 

^  I  give  and  I  devise"  (old  Euclio  said, 
And  sigh'd)  ^  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned." 


1  An  ancient  nobleman,  who  continued  this  practice 
long  after  hU  legs  were  disabled  by  the  gout.  Upon  the 
death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  he  demanded  an  audi- 
ence of  the  queen,  to  adviae  her  to  preserve  her  health  and 
dispel  her  grief  by  dancing. 

*  This  story,  as  well  as  the  others,  Is  founded  on  fact, 
though  the  author  had  the  goodness  not  to  mention  the 
names.  Bereral  attribute  this  in  particular  to  a  very  cele- 
brated actress,  who,  in  detestation  of  the  thought  of  being 
buried  in  woollen,  gave  these  her  last  orders  with  her  dying 
breath. 


Your  money.  Sir  I  <<  My  money.  Sir  1  what  all  I 
Why,— if  I  must— (then  wept)  I  give  it  Paul." 
The  manor.  Sir  ! — *^  The  manor  1  hold,"  he  cried, 
«  Not  that,— I  cannot  part  with  that*'— and  died. 
And  you,  brave  Cobham  1  to  the  latest  breathy 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death : 
Such  in  those  moments  as  in  all  the  past ; 
"  Oh,  save  my  country.  Heaven  ! "  shall  be  yoor 
Ust. 


I 


EPISTLE  II. 
TO  A  LADY. 


or  THB  cHAaAcraaa  or  wombk. 

Nothing  so  true  aa  what  you  once  let  fall, 

*'  Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all." 

Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 

And  best  distinguish'd  by  black,  brown,  or  fair. 

How  many  pictures  of  one  nvmph  we  view^ 

All  how  unlike  each  other,  ail  how  true  1 

Arcadia's  countess,  here,  in  ermined  pride. 

Is  there,  Pastora  by  a  fountain  side. 

Here  Fannia,  leering  on  her  own  good  man, 

And  there,  a  naked  Leda  with  a  swan. 

Let  then  the  fair-one  beautifully  cry, 

In  Magdalen's  loose  hair  and  lifted  eye. 

Or  dreis'd  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia  shine. 

With  sunpering  angels,  palms,  and  harps  divine  '  ; 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  it. 

If  folly  grow  romantic,  I  must  paint  it. 

Come  then,tlie  colours  and  the  ground  prepare! 
Dip  in  tlie  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air  ; 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  this  minute. 
Rufa,  whose  eye  quick-glancing  o'er  the  park,4 
Attracts  each  light  gay  meteor  of  a  spark. 
Agrees  as  ill  with  Rufa  studying  Locke, 
As  Sappho's  diamonds  with  her  dirty  smock  ; 
Or  Sappho  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task. 
With  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  evening  mask  : 
So  morning  insects  that  in  muck  begun, 
Shuie,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  setting  sun. 

How  soft  is  Silia  I  fearful  to  offend^  ; 
The  frail  one's  advocate,  the  weak  one's  friend. 
To  her,  Calista  proved  her  conduct  nioe  ; 
And  good  Simplicius  aaks  of  her  advice. 
Sudden,  she  storms  !  she  raves  I  You  tip  the  wink. 
But  spax'e  your  censure  ;  Silia  does  not  drink. 
All  eyes  may  see  from  what  the  change  arose. 

All  eyes  may  see a  pimple  on  her  nose. 

Papillia,  wedded  to  her  amorous  spark, 
Sighs  for  the  shades  ! — **  How  charminir  is  a 

park!"  ; 

A  park  is  purchased,  but  the  fair  he  sees 
All  bathed  in  tears — **  Oh  odious,  odious  trees ! " 

Ladies,  like  variegated  tulips,  show  ;  ; 

'Tis  to  their  changes  half  their  diarms  we  owe ; 

s  Attitudes  in  which  several  ladies  affected  to  be  drawn,  i 
and  sometimes  one  lady  In  them  all.— Tlie  poet's  polite- 
ness and  comphiisance  to  the  sex  is  observable  in  this  in- 
stance, amongst  others,  that  whereas  in  the  charaeUrs  qf 
men  he  has  sometimes  made  use  of  real  names,  in  the  cha- 
racter* qf  women  always  flctitious. 

*  Instances  of  contrarieties,  given  even  from  such  cha- 
racters as  are  most  strongly  marked,  and  seemingly  there- 
fore most  consistent :  as,  I.,  in  the  affecUdt  ver.  21,  6uc. 

»  II.  Contrarieties  In  the  »qfl-nalured. 
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Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak. 
Their  nappy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take. 
-Twas  thus  Calypso  once  each  heart  alarm'd  ^ 
Awed  withoat  virtne,  without  beauty  charm'd  ; 
Her  tongue  bewitch'd  as  oddly  as  her  eyes  ; 
Less  wit  than  mimic,  more  a  wit  tluin  wise. 
Strange  graces  still,  and  stranger  flights  she  had. 
Was  jost  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad  ; 
Yet  ne'er  so  sure  our  passion  to  create. 
As  when  she  touch'd  the  brink  of  all  we  hate. 

Narcissa's  nature,  tolerably  mild  2, 
To  make  a  wash,  would  hardly  stew  a  child  ; 
Has  even  been  proved  to  grant  a  lover's  prayer. 
And  paid  a  tradesman  once  to  make  him  stare  ; 
Gave  alms  at  Easter,  in  a  Christian  trim, 
And  made  a  widow  happy,  for  a  whim. 
Why  then  declare  good-nature  is  her  scorn, 
When  'tis  by  that  alone  she  can  be  borne  I 
Why  pique  all  mortals,  yet  affect  a  name ! 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  shive  to  fame  : 
Now  deep  in  Taylor  and  the  Book  of  Martyrs, 
Now  drinking  citron  with  his  Grace  and  Chartres : 
Now  conscience  chills  her,  and  now  passion  bums : 

|,  And  atheism  and  religion  take  their  turns ; 
A  very  heathen  in  the  carnal  part, 

1 1  Yet  still  a  sad,  good  Christian  at  her  heart. 

I  See  sin  in  state,  majestically  drunk'  ; 
'  Prond  as  a  peeress,  prouder  as  a  punk  ; 

II  Chaste  to  her  husband,  frank  to  all  beside, 
I.   A  teeming  mistress,  but  a  barren  bride. 

,'  What  thenf  let  blood  and  body  bear  the  fault, 
,  Her  head's  untouched,  that  noble  seat  of  thought: 

Such  this  day's  doctrine—in  another  fit 
r,  She  sins  with  poets  through  pure  love  of  wit. 
.,   Wliat  has  not  fired  her  bosom  or  her  brain  1 

Caesar  and  Tall-boy,  Charles  and  Charlemagne. 
!    As  Uelluo,  late  dictator  of  the  feast, 
1 1  The  nose  of  Hautgout  and  the  tip  of  Taste, 

Critiqued  your  wine,  and  analysed  your  meat, 
1 1   Yet  on  pliun  pudding  deigned  at  home  to  eat : 

So  Philomed^,  lecturing  all  mankind, 
I'  On  the  soft  passion,  and  the  taste  refined, 
.    The  address,  the  delicacy — stoops  at  once, 
I    And  makes  her  hearty  meal  upon  a  dunce. 
Flavia's  a  wit,  has  too  much  sense  to  pray  4  ; 

To  toast  our  wants  and  wishes,  is  her  way  ; 

Nor  asks  of  God,  but  of  her  stars,  to  give 
J'  The  mighty  blessing,  **  While  we  live,  to  live." 
|i  Then  all  for  death,  that  opiate  of  the  soul  ! 
I    Lucretia's  dagger,  Rosamonda's  bowl. 

Say,  what  can  cause  such  impotence  of  mind  ! 
I  A  spark  too  fickle,  or  a  spouse  too  kind. 
'    Wise  wretch !  with  pleasures  too  refined  to  please ; 
I;  With  too  much  spirit  to  be  e'er  at  ease  : 

W^ith  too  much  quickness  ever  to  be  taught ; 
' '   With  too  much  thinking  to  have  common  thought : 
I    Yon  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give, 
, '  And  die  of  notning  but  a  rage  to  live. 
|i       Turn  then  from  wits ;  and  look  on  Simo's  mate, 
I    No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate. 
'   Or  her,  that  owns  her  faults,  but  never  mends, 
I.   Because  she's  honest,  and  the  best  of  friends. 
'    Or  her,  whose  life  the  church  and  scandal  share, 
'    For  ev«»r  in  a  passion,  or  a  prayer. 
.   Or  her,  who  hiughs  at  hell,  but  (like  her  Grace) 

Cries,  *<  Ah  I  how  charming  if  there's  no  such  place !" 

1  I  m.  Contrarieties  in  the  cunning  and  art/ul, 

I  *  IV.  In  the  whimsical, 

I  s  v.  In  the  icufd  and  viciout. 

I  «  VL  Contruieties  in  the  wittp  and  r^ned. 


|i 


Or  who  in  sweet  vicissitude  appears. 

Of  mirth  and  opium,  ratifie  and  tears, 

The  daily  anodyne,  and  nightly  draught. 

To  kill  those  foes  to  fair  ones,  time  and  thought. 

Woman  and  fool  are  two  hard  things  to  hit ; 

For  true  no-meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit. 

But  what  are  these  to  great  Atossa's  mind ! 
Scarce  once  herself,  by  turns  all  womankind  ! 
Who,  with  herself,  or  others,  from  her  birth 
Finds  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon  earth  : 
Shines  in  exposing  knaves,  and  painting  fools. 
Yet  is,  whate'er  uie  hates  and  ridicules. 
No  thought  advances,  but  her  eddy  brain 
Whisks  it  about,  and  down  it  goes  again. 
Full  sixty  years  the  world  has  been  her  trade, 
The  wisest  fool  much  time  has  ever  made. 
From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age. 
No  passion  gratified,  except  her  rage. 
So  much  the  fury  still  outran  the  wit. 
The  pleasure  miss'd  her,  and  the  scandal  hit. 
Who  breaks  with  her,  provokes  revenge  from  hell. 
But  he's  a  bolder  man  who  dares  be  well. 
Her  every  turn  with  violence  pursued. 
No  more  a  storm  her  hate  than  gratitude  : 
To  that  each  passion  turns,  or  soon  or  late  ; 
Love,  if  it  makes  her  yield,  must  make  her  hate : 
Superiors  I  death  I  and  equals !  what  a  curse  ! 
But  an  inferior  not  dependent  I  worse. 
Offend  her,  and  she  knows  not  to  forgive  ; 
Oblige  her,  and  she'll  hate  you  while  you  live  : 
But  die,  and  she'U  adore  you — Then  the  bust 
And  temple  rise— then  fall  again  to  dust. 
Last  night,  her  lord  was  all  that's  good  and  great ; 
A  knave  this  morning,  and  his  will  a  cheat. 
Strang  t  by  the  means  defeated  of  the  ends. 
By  spurit  robb'd  of  power,  by  warmth  of  friends, 
By  wealth  of  followers !  without  one  distress. 
Sick  of  herself  through  very  selfishness  I 
Atossa,  cursed  with  every  granted  prayer. 
Childless  with  all  her  children,  wants  an  heir. 
To  heirs  unknown,  descends  the  unguarded  store, 
Or  wanders,  heaven-directed,  to  the  poor. 

Pictures  like  these,  dear  madam,  to  design. 
Asks  no  firm  hand,  and  no  unerring  line  ; 
Some  wandering  touches,  some  reflected  light. 
Some  flying  stroke  alone  can  hit  'em  right : 
For  how  could  equal  colours  do  the  knack  I 
Cameleons  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black  ? 

"  Yet  Chloe  sure  was  form'd  without  a  spot." — 
Nature  in  her  then  err'd  not,  but  forgot. 
**  With  every  pleasing,  every  prudent  part. 
Say,  what  can  Chloe  wantf' — She  wants  a  heart. 
She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought ; 
But  never,  never,  reach'd  one  generous  thought. 
Virtue  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour. 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever. 
So  very  reasonable,  so  unmoved, 
As  never  yet  to  love,  or  to  be  loved. 
She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast. 
Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest : 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair. 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair. 
Forbid  it.  Heaven,  a  favour  or  a  debt 
She  e'er  should  cancel ! — but  slie  may  forget. 
Safe  is  your  secret  still  in  Chloe's  ear  ; 
But  none  of  Chloe's  shall  you  ever  hear. 
Of  all  her  dears  she  never  shmder'd  one. 
But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone. 
Would  Chloe  know  if  you're  alive  or  dead  I 
She  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  head. 
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Chloe  is  prudent — Would  you  too  be  wise  I 
Then  never  break  your  heart  when  Chloe  dies. 

One  certain  portrait  may  (I  grant)  be  seen. 
Which  Heaven  has  vanuBh  d  out,  and  made  a 

queen: 
The  same  for  ever  I  and  described  by  all 
With  truth  and  goodness,  as  with  crown  and  ball. 
Poets  heap  virtues,  painters  gems  at  will, 
And  show  their  zeal,  and  hide  their  want  of  skill. 
'Tis  well — but,  artists  !  who  can  paint  or  vrrite, 
To  draw  the  naked  is  your  true  delight. 
That  robe  of  quality  so  struts  and  swells, 
None  see  what  parts  of  nature  it  conceals  : 
The  cxactest  traits  of  body  or  of  mind. 
We  owe  to  models  of  an  humble  kind. 
If  QuEENSBERRY  to  Strip  there's  no  compelling, 
'Tis  from  a  handmaid  we  must  take  a  Helen. 
From  peer  or  bishop  'tis  no  easy  thing 
To  draw  the  man  who  loves  his  God,  or  king : 
Alas  !  I  copy  (or  my  draught  would  fail) 
From  honest  Mah'met  *,  or  plain  Parson  Hale. 

But  grant,  in  public,  men  sometimes  are  shown  ', 
A  woman's  seen  in  private  life  alone  : 
Our  bolder  talents  in  full  light  display'd ; 
Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade. 
Bred  to  disguise,  in  publie  tis  you  hide  ; 
There,  none  distinguish  'twixt  your  shame  or  pride, 
Weakness  or  delicacy  ;  all  so  nice. 
That  each  may  seem  a  virtue,  or  a  vice. 

In  men,  we  various  ruling  passions  find  ' ; 
In  women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind  ; 
Those,  only  fix'd,  they  first  or  bust  obey, 
The  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  sway. 

That,  nature  gives ;  and  where  the  lesson  taught « 
Is  but  to  please,  can  pleasure  seem  a  fault  t 
Experience,  this  ;  by  man's  oppression  curst, 
They  seek  tiie  second  not  to  lose  the  first. 

Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take  ; 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake  : 
Men,  some  to  quiet,  some  to  public  strife  ; 
But  every  lady  would  be  queen  for  life. 

Yet  mark  the  £ste  of  a  whole  sex  of  queens^  ! 
Power  all  their  end,  but  beauty  all  the  means : 
In  youth  tliey  conquer,  with  so  wild  a  rage, 
As  leaves  them  scarce  a  subject  in  their  age  : 
For  foreizn  glory,  foreign  joy,  they  roam  ; 
No  thought  of  peace  or  happiness  at  home. 
But  wisdom's  triumph,  is  well-timed  retreat, 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great  I 
Beauties,  like  tyrants,  old  and  friendless  grown. 
Yet  hate  repose,  and  dread  to  be  alone. 
Worn  out  in  public,  weary  every  eye, 
Nor  leave  one  sigh  behind  them  when  they  die. 


1  Mah'met,  senrant  to  the  late  king,  said  to  be  the  son 
of  a  Turkish  baaaa,  whom  he  took  at  the  siege  of  Buda, 
and  oonstantly  kept  about  his  person. 

*  In  the  former  editions,  between  this  and  tlie  foregoing 
lines,  a  want  of  ooonexion  might  bo  perceived,  occasioned 
by  the  omission  of  certain  fxampUt  and  iUuiirationt  to 
the  maxims  hdd  down ;  and  though  some  of  these  have 
since  been  found,  viz.  the  characters  of  PhUametU,  Atotsa, 
Chloe,  and  some  versos  following,  others  are  still  wanting, 
nor  can  we  answer  that  these  are  exactly  inserted. 

*  The  former  part  having  shown,  that  the  particular 
charaeleri  of  women  are  more  varfoiis  than  those  of  men, 
it  is  nevertheless  observed,  that  the  general  characteristio 
of  the  sex,  as  to  the  ruling  passion  ^  is  more  uniform. 

*  This  is  occasioned  partly  by  their  nature,  partly  by 
their  education,  and  in  some  degree  by  necetrilif. 

»  What  are  the  aims  and  the  /ate  of  this  8ex«~I.  As 
top&wer. 


Pleasures  the  sex,  as  children  birds,  puraae*. 
Still  out  of  reach,  yet  never  out  of  view ; 
Sure,  if  they  catch,  to  spoil  the  toy  at  most, 
To  covet  fiying,  and  regret  when  lost : 
At  last,  to  follies  youth  could  scarce  defend. 
It  grows  their  age's  prudence  to  pretend  ; 
Ashamed  to  own  they  gave  delight  before. 
Reduced  to  feign  it,  when  they  give  no  more  : 
As  hags  hold  sabbaths  less  for  joy  than  spite. 
So  tliese  their  merry,  miserable  night : 
Still  round  and  round  the  ghosts  of  beauty  glide. 
And  haunt  the  pUuses  where  their  honour  died. 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards ! 
A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards  ; 
Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end. 
Young  without  lovers,  old  without  a  friend ; 
A  fop  their  passion,  but  their  prize  a  sot. 
Alive,  ridiculous ;  and  dead,  forgot  I 

Ah  I  friend  !  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design' ; 
To  raise  the  thought,  and  touch   the  heart,  be 

thine ! 
That  charm  shall  grow,  while  what  fiittgnes  the 

ring. 
Flaunts  and  goes  down,  an  unregarded  thing : 
So  when  the  sun's  broad  beam  lus  tired  the  sight. 
All  mild  ascends  the  moon's  more  sober  light. 
Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines, 
And  unobserved  the  glaring  orb  declines. 

Oh  !  blest  with  temper,  whose  undonded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day ; 
She,  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear ; 
She,  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  eoola^ 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways. 
Yet  has  her  humour  most,  when  she  ob^ ; 
Let  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  they  vnJl ; 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets,  or  codille ; 
Spleen,  vapours,  or  small-pox,  above  them  all, 
And  mistress  of  herself,  though  china  fall. 

And  yet,  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill, 
Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  still. 
Heaven,  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 
Its  Ust  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man ; 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  favourite  blest. 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest : 
Blends,  in  exception  to  all  general  rules. 
Your  taste  of  follies,  with  our  scorn  of  fools : 
Reserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth  allied. 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride ; 
Fix'd  principles,  with  fancy  ever  new  ; 
Shakes  all  together,  and  produces ^yon. 

Be  this  a  woman's  fame:  with  this  unblest. 
Toasts  live  a  scorn,  and  queens  may  die  a  jest. 
This  Phcebus  promised  (I  forget  the  year) 
When  those  blue  eyes  first  open'd  on  the  sphere  ; 
Ascendant  Phoebus  watch'd  that  hour  with  care. 
Averted  half  your  parents'  simple  prayer ; 
And  gave  you  beauty,  but  denied  the  pelf 
That  buys  your  sex  a  t>Tant  o'er  itself. 
The  generous  god,  who  wit  and  gold  refines. 
And  ripens  spirits  as  he  ripens  mines. 
Kept  dross  for  duchesses,  the  world  shall  know  it. 
To  you  gave  sense,  good-humour,  and  a  poet. 

*  II.  Ab  to  pleasure, 

7  Advice  for  their  true  interest. 
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EPISTLE  in». 

TO  ALLEN  LORD  BATHIJIIST. 


ABGUMENT, 

or  TBS  vBm  or  aicHn. 

That  it  is  known  to  few,  moot  fiilling  Into  one  of  the 
extramee,  tumrlee  or  prq/^on.  The  point  dlsciused 
whether  the  invention  of  moaegrhae  been  more  oinnmo- 
dioos  or  pemiciooe  to  mankind.  That  riches,  either  to 
the  avarieioui  ox  the  prodiffolp  cannot  afford  happiness, 
icaroely  neoeesaries.  That  avarice  is  an  absolute  frensgr, 
without  an  end  or  purpose.  Conjectures  about  the  motives 
of  avaricious  men.  That  the  conduct  of  men,  with  respect 
to  riehes,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordkr  op  Pro- 
viDBJics,  which  works  the  general  good  out  of  extremes, 
and  tariogs  all  to  Its  great  end  by  perpetoal  vevcrfntlons. 
How  a  miser  acta  upon  principles  which  appear  to  him 
reasonable.  How  a  prodigal  does  the  same.  The  due  me- 
dium and  true  use  of  riches.  The  (Ian  of  Ross.  The  fate 
of  the  prufuse  and  the  cotfetaui,  in  two  examples ;  both 
miserable  in  life  and  in  death.    The  story  of  Sir  Balaam. 


,    P.  Who  shall  decide,  when  doetora  disagree, 
{{  Aod  soundest  oasuists  doubt,  like  you  and  me  f 

I  Yon  h<^  the  word,  from  Jove  to  Momus  given, 

I I  That  Hian  was  made  the  standing  jest  of  Heaven ; 
,1   And  gold  but  sent  to  keep  the  fools  in  play, 

l|   For  aonie  to  heap,  and  some  to  throw  away. 

I  But  1,  who  thmk  more  highly  of  our  kind, 

I I  (And  surely.  Heaven  and  I  are  of  a  mind) 
Opiney  that  Nature,  as  in  duty  bound, 

{ {  lieep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground : 

I  But  when  by  man's  audacious  labour  won, 

I I  Flamed  forth  this  rival  to  its  sire,  the  sun, 

I    Then  careful  Heaven  supplied  two  sorts  of  men, 
''  To  squander  these,  and  those  to  hide  again. 

I  Like  doctors  thus,  when  much  dispute  hss  past, 
'   We  find  our  tenets  just  the  same  at  last. 

I I  Both  fairly  owning,  riches,  in  effect, 

I '   No  gnuse  of  Heaven,  or  token  of  the  elect ; 
I;  Given  to  the  fool,  the  mad,  the  vain,  the  evil, 
To  Ward,  to  Waters,  Chartres^,  and  the  Devil. 

*  This  epistle  was  written  after  a  violent  outcry  against 
oar  anth<nr,  on  suspicion  that  he  had  ridiculed  a  worthy 
nobleman  merely  for  his  wrong  taste.  He  justified  him> 
self  upon  that  article  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington ; 
at  the  end  of  which  are  these  words :  •*  I  have  learnt  that 
there  are  some  who  would  rather  be  wicked  than  rldiou-i 
kras ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  safer  to  attack  vices  than 
fbllica.  I  will  ther^ore  leave  my  betters  in  the  quiet  pos- 
sessioo  of  their  idols,  their  groves,  and  their  high  places, 
and  change  my  subject  from  their  pride  to  their  meanness, 
from  their  vanities  to  their  miseries ;  and  as  the  only  cer- 
tain way  to  avoid  misconstructions,  to  lessen  offence,  and 
not  to  multiply  ill-natured  applications,  I  may  probably, 
in  my  next,  noake  use  of  real  names  instead  of  fictitious 


'  John  Ward,  of  Hackn^,  Esq.,  Member  of  Parliament, 
being  pfTOsecutcd  by  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  and  con- 
victed of  forgery,  was  first  expelled  the  House,  and  then 
stood  on  the  pillory  on  the  17th  of  March,  1727*  He  was 
musp^eted  of  joining  in  a  conveyance  with  Sir  John  Blunt, 
to  secrete  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  that  Director's  estate, 
forfeited  to  the  South  Sea  Company  by  act  of  parliament. 
The  Company  recovered  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  against 
Ward  :  but  he  set  up  prior  conveyances  of  his  real  estate 
to  his  brother  and  son,  and  concealed  all  his  personal, 
which  was  computed  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.    These  conveyances  being  also  sot  aside  by  a  bill 


B.  What  nature  wants,  commodious  gold  hestows, 
'Tis  thus  we  eat  the  bread  another  sows. 


in  Chanceiy,  Ward  was  imprisoned,  and  hazarded  the  for- 
feiture of  his  Ufe  by  not  giving  in  his  effects  till  the  last 
day,  which  was  that  of  his  examination.  During  his 
confinement,  his  amusement  was  to  give  poison  to  dogs 
and  oats,  and  see  them  expire  by  dower  or  quicker  tor- 
ments. To  sum  up  the  worth  of  this  gentleman,  at  the 
several  eras  of  his  life  :~«t  his  standing  in  the  pillory,  he 
was  wfrth  above  two  hundred  ihovsand  pottndt  /  at  his 
commitment  to  priscm,  he  was  worth  one  hundred  euut 
fijly  thottsandj  but  has  been  since  so  far  diminished  in  his 
reputation,  as  to  be  thought  a  worse  man  by //!y  or  txjetjf 
thousand, 

Fr.  Chartres,  a  man  infiimous  for  aU  manner  of  vices. 
When  he  was  an  ensign  in  the  army,  he  was  drummed  out 
of  the  regiment  for  a  cheat ;  he  was  next  banished  Brus- 
sels, and  drummed  out  of  Ghent,  on  the  same  account. 
After  a  hundred  tricks  at  the  gaming^bles,  he  took  to 
lending  of  money  at  exorbitant  interest  and  on  great  penal- 
ties, accumulating  premium,  interest,  and  capital,  into  a 
new  capital,  and  seizing  to  a  minute  when  the  payments 
became  due;  in  a  word,  by  a  constant  attention  to  the 
vices,  wants,  and  follies  of  mankind,  he  acquired  an  im- 
mense fortune.  His  house  was  a  perpetual  bawdy-house. 
He  was  twice  eondemned  for  rapes,  and  pardoned ;  but 
the  last  time  not  withoat  Imprisonment  in  Newgate,  and 
large  oonfiscationa  He  died  in  Scotland  in  1731.  aged  ez. 
The  populace  at  his  funeral  raised  a  great  riot,  almost  tore 
the  body  out  of  the  coffin,  and  cast  dead  dogs,  dtc,  into  the 
grave  along  with  it.  The  following  epitaph  contains  his 
character,  very  justly  drawn  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot  •— 

Haas  continueth  to  rot 

The  body  of  FRANCIS  CHARTRES, 

Who,  with  aa  rarutxraLa  ooifSTANCv, 

and 

INIMITABLa  UNirORMITV  Of  Ufo, 
PSRSliTaD, 

In  spite  of  AOB  and  iirpiaHiTiBs, 

In  the  practice  of  svaav  huhait  vicb. 

Excepting  paonioALmr  and  hypocrisy: 

His  insatiable  avakicx  exempted  him  ftom  the  first. 

His  matchless  imfvdxkcb  from  the  second. 

Nor  was  he  more  singular 

in  the  undeviating  pravitjf  of  his  manntrt^ 

Than  successful 

In  accumulating  wxalth  : 

For.  without  tradx  or  paorxsaioir, 

Without  TRITST  of  PITBLIC  MONKY, 

And  without  BRiBB-woRTHv  scrvlce. 
He  acquired,  or  more  properly  created, 

A  MINISTBRIAL  BSTATX. 

He  was  the  only  person  of  his  time 

Who  could  cMBAT  without  the  mask  of  honbsty, 

Retain  his  primeval  mxaknbss 

When  poBBessed  of  tkn  thousand  a  year, 

And  having  daily  deserved  the  oibbkt  for  what  he  did. 

Was  at  last  condemned  to  it  for  what  he  could  not  do. 

Oh,  indignant  reader  * 

Think  not  his  life  useless  to  mankind  I 

PBoviDBifca  connived  at  his  execrable  designs, 

To  give  to  after  ages 

A  conspicuous  proof  and  bxamplb, 

Of  how  small  estimation  is  kxorbitakt  wealth 

In  the  sight  of  God, 

By  his  bestowing  it  on  the  most  cmwortry  op  au. 

MORTALS, 

This  gentleman  was  worth  seven  thotuand  pounds  a 
ifear  estate  in  land,  and  about  one  hundred  thousand  in 
money. 
I      Mr.  Waters,  the  third  of  these  worthies,  was  a  man  no 
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P.  But  how  unequal  it  bestows,  observe, 
'Tis  tlius  we  riot,  while,  who  sow  it,  starve : 
What  nature  wants  (a  phrase  I  much  distrust) 
Extends  to  luxury,  extends  to  lust : 
Useful,  I  grant,  it  serves  what  life  requires, 
But  dreadful  too,  the  dark  assassin  hires. 

B.  Trade  it  may  help,  society  extend. 

P.  But  lures  the  pirate,  and  corrupts  the  friend. 

B.  It  raises  armies  in  a  nation's  aid. 

P.  But  bribes  a  senate,  and  the  land's  betray'd. 
In  vain  may  heroes  light,  and  patriots  rave ; 
If  secret  gold  sap  on  from  knave  to  knave. 
Once,  we  confess,  beneath  the  patriot's  cloak  i. 
From  the  crack'd  bag  the  dropping  guinea  spoke. 
And  jingling  down  the  back-stairs,  told  the  crew, 
"  Old  Cato  is  as  great  a  rogue  as  you." 
Blest  paper-credit !  last  and  best  supply ! 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly ! 
Gold  imp'd  by  thee,  can  compass  hardest  things. 
Can  pocket  states,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings ' ; 
A  single  leaf  shall  waft  an  army  o'er. 
Or  ship  off  senates  to  a  distant  shore  '; 
A  leaf,  like  Sibyl's,  scatter  to  and  fro 
Our  &te8  and  fortunes,  as  the  winds  shall  blow : 
Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen, 
And  silent  sells  a  king,  or  buys  a  queen. 

Oh  !  that  such  bulky  brib^  as  all  might  Bee, 
Still,  as  of  old,  encumber'd  vilUiny ! 
Could  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs, 
With  all  their  brandies  or  with  all  their  wines ! 
What  could  they  more  than  knights  and  squires 

confound. 
Or  water  all  the  quorum  ten  miles  round  1 
A  statesman's  slumbers  how   tliis  speech  would 

spoil  I 
*'  Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 
Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door ; 
A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar." 

Poor  avarice  one  torment  more  would  find  ; 
Nor  could  profusion  squander  all  in  kind. 
Astride  his  cheese  Sir  Morgan  might  we  meet ; 
And  Worldly  crying  coals  from  street  to  street*. 
Whom  with  a  wig  so  wild,  and  mien  so  mazed, 
Pity  mistakes  for  some  poor  tradesman  crazed. 

way  resembling  the  former  in  his  military,  but  extremely 
BO  in  his  civil  capacity ;  his  great  fortune  having  been 
raised  by  the  like  diligent  attendance  on  the  necessities  of 
others.  But  this  gentleman's  history  must  be  deferred  till 
his  death,  when  his  worth  may  be  known  more  certainly. 

1  Thia  is  a  tme  story,  whidi  happened  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  to  an  unsuspected  old  patriot,  who  coming 
out  at  the  back*door  from  having  been  cdoaeted  by  the 
king,  where  he  had  received  a  large  bag  of  guineas,  the 
bursting  of  the  bog  discovered  his  business  there. 

>  In  our  author's  time,  many  princes  had  been  sent  about 
the  worid,  and  great  changes  of  kings  projected  in  Europe. 
Tb«  portitieii  treaty  had  disposed  of  8patai ;  France  had  set 
up  a  king  for  England,  who  was  sent  to  Scotland,  and  back 
again;  King  Stanialauswas  sent  to  Poland,  and  back  again ; 
the  Dnke  of  ABJon  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  Don  Carlos  to 
Italy. 

s  AUodes  to  several  ministers,  counsellors,  and  patriots, 
baaished  In  our  ibnea  to  Siberia,  and  to  that  none  olorioub 
r AT*  of  tho  VAKUAUMMT  of  PARfs,  baulshed  to  Pontolse  Sn 
theyvarirso. 

*  Some  mlaers  of  great  wealth,  proprietors  of  the  coal- 
mines, had  entered  at  this  time  Into  an  association  to  keep 
up  eoala  to  an  extravagant  price,  whereby  the  poor  were 
redaoed  abuost  to  atarve;  till  one  of  them,  taking  the 
advantage  of  underselling  the  rest,  defeated  the  design. 
One  of  theae  misers  was  worM  ten  tkoutand,  another  $even 
thousand  a  year. 


Had  Colepepper*8  *  whole  wealth  been  hope  and 

hogs, 
Could  he  himself  have  sent  it  to  the  dogs! 
His  Grace  will  game :  to  White's  a  bull  be  led. 
With  spuming  heels  and  witli  a  butting  head. 
To  White's  be  carried,  as  to  ancient  games. 
Fair  coursers,  vases,  and  alluring  dames. 
Shall  then  Uxoiio,  if  the  stakes  he  sw^eep. 
Bear  home  six  whores,  and  make  his  lady  weep  ! 
Or  soft  Adonis,  so  perfumed  and  fine. 
Drive  to  St.  James's  a  whole  herd  of  swine ! 
O  filthy  check  on  all  industrious  skill. 
To  spoil  the  nation's  last  great  trade,  quadrille! 
Since  then,  my  lord,  on  such  a  world  we  fall. 
What  say  you  I  B.  Say !  Why  take  it,  gold  and  all. 

P.  What  riches  give  us  let  us  then  inquure : 
Meat,  fire,  and  clothes.    B.  What  more?   P.  Meat, 

clothes,  and  fire. 
Is  this  too  little !  would  you  more  than  live ! 
Alas !  'tis  more  than  Turner*  finds  they  give. 
Alas !  'tis  more  than  (all  his  visions  past) 
Unhappy  Wharton',  waking,  found  at  hist! 
What  can  they  give!  to  dving  Hopkins  %  heirs; 
To  Chartres,  vigour ;  Japhet ',  nose  and  ears ! 
Can  they  in  gems  bid  pallid  Hippia  glow, 
In  Fulvia's  buckle  ease  the  throbs  ]£b1ow  : 
Or  heal,  old  Narses,  thy  obscener  ail. 
With  all  the  embroidery  plaster'd  at  thy  tail  I 
They  might  (were  Harpax  not  too  wise  to  spend) 
Give  Harpax  self  the  blessing  of  a  friend ; 
Or  find  some  doctor  that  would  save  the  life 
Of  wretched  Shylock,  spite  of  Shylock's  wife : 


^  Sir  William  Colepepper,  Bart  a  person  of  an  ancient 
family  and  ample  fortune,  without  one  other  quality  of 
a  gentleman,  who,  after  ruining  himself  at  the  gaming- 
table, passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  sitting  there  to  see  the 
ruin  of  others ;  preferring  to  subsist  upon  borrowing  and 
b^:ging,  rather  than  to  enter  into  any  reputable  method  of 
life,  and  refusing  a  post  in  the  army,  which  was  offered 
him. 

*  One  who,  being  possessed  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  laid  down  his  coach,  because  Interest  was  reduced 
from  five  to  four  per  cent,  and  then  put  seventy  thousand 
into  the  chuitable  corporation  for  better  interest ;  which 
sum  having  lost,  he  took  it  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  kept 
his  chamber  ever  after.  It  is  thought  he  would  not  have 
outlived  it,  but  that  he  was  heir  to  another  considerable  > 
estate,  which  he  daily  expected,  and  that  by  this  oourae  of 
life  ho  saved  both  clothes  and  all  other  expenses. 

f  A  nobleman  of  great  qualities,  but  as  unfortunate  in 
the  application  of  them,  as  if  they  had  been  vices  and 
follies.    See  his  character  in  the  first  epistlcw 

"  A  citizen,  whose  rapacity  obtained  him  the  name  of 
Vulture  Hopkint.  Ho  lived  worthless,  but  died  vrorth 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  he  would  give  to 
no  person  living,  but  left  it  so  as  not  to  be  inherited  till  after 
the  second  generation.  His  counsd  representing  to  him 
how  many  years  it  must  be  before  this  could  take  effect, 
and  that  his  money  could  only  lie  at  interest  all  that  time, 
he  expressed  great  Joy  thereat,  and  said.  "  They  would 
then  be  as  long  in  spending,  as  he  had  been  in  getting  it.** 
But  the  chancery  afterwards  set  aside  the  will  and  gave  it 
to  the  heir  at  law. 

•  Japhet  Crook,  alias  Sir  Peter  Stranger,  was  punished 
with  the  loss  of  those  parts,  for  having  forged  a  conveyance 
of  an  estate  to  himself,  upon  which  he  took  up  several  thou- 
sand poundSi  He  was  at  the  same  time  sued  in  chancery 
for  having  fraudulently  obtained  n  will,  by  which  he  pos- 
sessed another  consldarable  estate,  in  wrong  of  the  brother 
of  the  deceased.  By  these  means  he  was  worth  a  great 
sum,  which  (in  reward  for  the  small  loss  of  his  ears)  he 
enjoyed  in  prison  till  his  death,  and  quietly  left  to  his 
executor. 
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Bat  thouaands  die,  without  or  this  or  that. 
Die,  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat*. 
To  some,  indeed.  Heaven  grants  the  happier  fate, 
To  enrich  a  bastard,  or  a  son  they  hate. 

Perhaps  you  think  the  poor  might  have  their 
part  { 
Bond  damns  the  poor  ^,  and  hates  them  from  his 

heart: 
The  grave  Sir  Gilbert  holds  it  for  a  rule 
That  every  man  in  want  is  knave  or  fool : 
"  God  cannot  love  (says  Blunt,  with  tearless  eyes) 
The  wretch  he  starves" — and  piously  denies: 
But  the  good  bishop,  with  a  meeker  air, 
Admits,  and  leaves  them.  Providence's  care. 

Yet,  to  be  just  to  these  poor  men  of  pelf. 
Each  does  but  hate  his  neighbour  as  himself: 
Damn'd  to  the  mines,  an  equal  fate  betides 
I    The  slave  that  digs  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides. 

B.  Who  suffer  thus,  mere  charity  should  own. 
Must  act  on  motives  powerful,  though  unknown. 

P.   Some  war,  some  plague,  or  famine,  they 
foresee, 
Some  revelation  hid  from  you  and  me. 
Why  Shylock  wants  a  meal,  the  cause  is  found. 
He  thinks  a  loaf  will  rise  to  fif^  pound. 
What  made  directors  cheat  in  South-Sea  year  I 
To  five  on  venison  '  when  it  sold  so  dear. 
Ask  you  why  Phryne  the  whole  auction  buys  1 
Phr^oie  foresees  a  general  excise*. 
Why  she  and  Sappho  raise  that  monstrous  sum ! 
Alas !  they  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plum. 

Wise  Peters  sees  the  world's  respect  for  gold. 
And  therefore  hopes  this  nation  may  be  sold : 
Glorious  ambition  I    Peter,  swell  thy  store, 
And  be  what  Rome's  great  Didius^  was  before. 

The  crown  of  Poland',  venal  twice  an  age. 
To  just  three  millions  stinted  modest  Gage  ; 

I  A  tamoxia  Duchem  of  R.  in  her  last  will  left  con- 
siderable legacies  and  annaities  to  her  cats. 

*  This  epistle  was  written  In  the  year  1730,  when  a  cor- 
poration  waa  established  to  lend  money  to  the  poor  upon 
pledges,  by  the  name  of  the  Charitable  Corporation  /  but 
the  whole  waa  turned  only  to  an  iniquitous  method  of  en- 
riching particular  people,  to  the  ruin  of  such  numbers, 
that  it  became  a  parliamentary  oonoem  to  endeavour  the 
relief  of  those  unhappy  suffererB;  and  throe  of  the  man- 
agera,  who  were  members  of  the  House,  were  expelled.  By 
the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  that 
iniqaitoaa  affi&ir,  it  appears,  that  whm  it  was  objected  to 
the  intended  removal  of  the  office,  that  the  poor,  for  whose 
U9e  it  was  erected,  would  be  hurt  by  it,  Bond,  one  of  the 
dlrectorB.  replied.  Damn  the  poor  t  That  *•  God  hates  the 
prtor,**  and,  *'  that  every  man  In  want  is  either  loiave  or 
fuol,"  dtc.  were  the  genuine  apophthegms  of  some  of  the 
persona  here  mentioned. 

>  In  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the  8outh-€ea  year, 
tho  price  of  a  haunch  of  venison  was  from  three  to  five 
pounds. 

*  Mamy  people,  about  the  year  1733,  had  a  conceit  that 
meh  a  thing  was  intended,  of  which  it  is  not  improbable 
this  lady  might  have  some  intimation. 

*  Feter  Walter,  a  person  not  only  eminent  In  the 
wisdom  of  his  profession,  as  a  dexterous  attoniey,  but 
allowed  to  be  a  good,  if  not  a  safe,  conveyancer ;  extremely 
respected  by  the  nobility  of  this  land,  though  free  from  all 
mannerof  luxury  and  ostentation:  his  wealth  was  never 
seen,  and  his  bounty  never  heard  of,  except  to  his  own 
son.  for  whom  he  procured  an  employment  of  considerable 
profit,  of  which  he  gave  him  as  much  as  was  neceeeary. 
Therefore  the  taxing  this  gentleman  with  any  ambition,  is 
certainly  a  g*it  wrong  to  him. 

«  A  Roman  lawyer,  so  rich  as  to  purchase  the  empire 
when  it  was  set  to  sale  upon  the  death  of  Pertinax. 


But  nobler  scenes  Maria's  dreams  unfold, 
Hereditary  realms,  and  worlds  of  gold  : 
Congenial  souls !  whose  life  one  avarice  joins, 
And  one  fate  buries  in  the  Asturian  mines. 

Much  injured  Blunt*  I  why  bears  he  Britain's 
hate? 
A  wizard  told  him  in  these  words  our  fate : 
"  At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
(So  long  by  watchful  ministers  withstood) 
Shall  deluge  all ;  and  avarice  creeping  on, 
Spread  like  a  low-bom  mist,  and  blot  the  sun ; 
Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks. 
Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box. 
And  judges  job,  and  bishops  bite  the  town, 
And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half-a-crown. 
See  Britain  sunk  in  lucre's  sordid  charms. 
And  France  revenged  on  Anne's  and  Edward's 

arms!" 
*Twafl  no  court-badge,  great  scrivener  I  fired  thy 
Nor  lordly  luxury,  nor  city  gain :  [brain, 

No,  Hwas  thy  righteous  end,  ashamed  to  see 
Senates  degenerate,  patriots  disagree, 
And  nobly  wishing  party-rage  to  cease. 
To  buy  both  sides,  and  give  thy  country  peace. 

"  All  this  is  madness,"  cries  a  sober  sage : 
But  who,  my  friend,  has  reason  in  his  rage ! 
"^  The  ruling  passion,  be  it  what  it  will. 
The  ruling  passion  conquers  reason  still." 
Less  mad  the  wildest  whimsey  we  can  frame, 
Than  even  that  passion,  if  it  has  no  aim  ; 
For  though  such  motives  folly  you  may  call, 
The  folly's  greater  to  have  none  at  all. 
Hear  then  the  truth :  <<  'Tis  Heaven  each  passion 

sends. 
And  different  men  directs  to  different  ends. 
Extremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce. 
Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use." 
Ask  me  what  makes  one  keep,  and  one  bestow  ? 
That  Power  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow. 
Bids  seed-time,  harvest,  equal  course  maintain, 
Through  reconciled  extremes  of  drought  and  rain. 
Builds  life  on  death,  on  change  duration  founds. 
And  gives  the  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  rounds. 

Riches,  like  insects,  when  concealed  they  lie. 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fly. 
Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store. 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor  ; 
This  year  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare : 
The  next,  a  fountain,  spouting  through  his  heir, 
In  lavish  streams  to  quench  a  country's  thirst. 
And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him  till  they  burst. 

"^  The  two  persons  here  mentioned  were  of  quality,  each 
of  whom  in  the  Mississippi  despised  to  realise  above  three 
hundred  thoutand  pound*  ;  tho  gentleman  with  a  view  to 
the  purchase  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  the  lady  on  a  vision 
of  the  like  royal  nature.  They  since  retired  into  Spain, 
where  they  are  still  in  search  of  gold  in  the  mines  of  the 
Asturias. 

B  Sir  John  Blunt,  originally  a  scrivener,  was  one  of 
the  first  projectors  of  the  8outh-Sea  company,  and  after- 
wards one  of  the  directors  and  chief  managers  of  tho 
famous  scheme  in  1720'  He  was  also  one  of  those  who 
suffered  most  severely  hy  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  on 
the  said  directors.  He  was  a  dissenter  of  a  most  religious 
deportment,  and  professed  to  be  a  great  believer.  Whether 
he  did  really  credit  the  prophecy  hero  mentioned  is  not 
certain,  hut  it  was  constantly  in  this  very  style  he  de- 
claimed against  the  corruption  and  luxury  of  the  age,  tho 
partiality  of  parliaments,  and  the  misery  of  ]}arty-spirit. 
He  was  particularly  eloquent  against  ararice  in  great  and 
noble  persons,  of  which  he  had  indeed  lived  to  see  many 
miserable  examples.    Ho  died  in  the  year  1732. 
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Old  Cotta  shamed  his  fortane  and  his  birth, 
Yet  was  not  Cotta  void  of  wit  or  worth : 
What  though  (the  use  of  barbarous  spits  forgot) 
His  kitchen  vied  in  coobieas  with  his  grot  \ 
His  court  with  nettles,  moats  with  creases  stored, 
With   soups  unbought*  and  salads  bless'd  his 

board! 
If  Cotta  lived  on  pulse,  it  was  no  more 
Than  Bramins,  saints,  and  sages,  did  before ; 
To  cram  the  rich  was  prodigal  expense. 
And  who  would  take  the  poor  from  Providence ! 
Like  some  lone  Chartreux  stands  the  good  old  hall, 
Silence  without,  and  fasts  within  the  wall ; 
No  rafter'd  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound, 
No  noon-tide  bell  invites  the  country  round : 
Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  towers  survey. 
And  turn  the  unwilling  steeds  another  way : 
Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er. 
Curse  the  saved  candle,  and  unopening  door ; 
While  the  gaunt  mastiff,  growling  at  the  gate. 
Affrights  the  beggar  whom  he  longs  to  eat. 

Not  so  his  son,  he  mark'd  this  oversight. 
And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right 
(For  what  to  shun  will  no  great  knowledge  need, 
But  what  to  follow,  is  a  task  indeed.) 
Yet  sure,  of  qualities  deserving  praise, 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes,  than  to  raise. 
What  slaughter'd  hecatombs,  what  floods  of  wine, 
Fill  the  capacious  'squire,  and  deep  divine ! 
Yet  no  mean  motive  this  profusi<m  draws, 
His  oxen  perish  in  his  country's  cause ; 
'Tis  Gbobxjb  and  Libbbtt  that  crowns  the  cup, 
And  zeal  for  that  great  house  which  eats  him  np. 
The  woods  recede  around  the  naked  seat, 
The  sylvans  groan-— no  matter— for  the  Fleet : 
Next  goes  his  wool — ^to  clothe  our  valiant  bands ; 
Last,  for  his  country's  love,  he  sells  his  hinds. 
To  town  he  comes,  completes  the  nation's  hope. 
And  heads  the  bold  train-bands,  and  bums  a  pope. 
And  shall  not  Britain  now  regard  his  toils,  ^ 
Britain,  that  pays  her  patriots  with  her  spoils  I 
In  vain  at  court  the  bankrupt  pleads  his  cause. 
His  thankless  country  leaves  him  to  her  Uwb. 

The  sense  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 
To  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart, 
Not  meanly,  nor  ambitiously  pursued. 
Not  sunk  by  sloth,  nor  raised  by  servitude ; 
To  balance  fortune  by  a  just  expense, 
Join  with  economy,  magnificence ; 
With  splendour,  charity ;  with  plenty,  health ; 
Oh  teach  us,  Bathurst  !  yet  unspoil'd  by  wealth ! 
That  secret  rare,  between  the  extremes  to  move 
Of  mad  good-nature,  and  of  mean  self-love. 

B.  To  worth  or  want  well  weigh'd  be  bounty 
given. 
And  ease,  or  emulate,  the  care  of  Heaven ; 
(Whose  measure  full  o'erflows  on  human  race ;) 
Mend  fortune's  fault,  and  justify  her  gr^ce* 
Wealth  in  the  gross  is  death,  but  life  diflflised ; 
As  poison  heals,  in  just  proportion  used : 
In  heaps,  like  ambergrise,  a  stink  it  lies. 
But  well  dispersed,  is  incense  to  the  skies. 

P.  Who  starves  by  nobles,  or  with  nobles  eats! 
The  wretch  that  trusts  Uiem,  and  the  rogue  that 

cheats. 
Is  there  a  lord,  who  knows  a  cheerful  noon 
Without  a  fiddler,  flatterer,  or  buffoon  3 
Whose  table,  wit,  or  modest  merit  share, 
Un-elbow'd  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player ! 

I  •«  —  dapibue  mcnaas  onombnt  incinptlfl." — ^ViRO. 


Who  copies  yours,  or  Oxford's  better  part. 
To  ease  the  oppress'd,  and  raise  the  sinking  heart  I 
Where'er  he  shines,  O  Fortune,  gild  the  scene. 
And  angels  guard  him  in  the  golden  mean  I 
There,  Engluh  bounty  ^et  awhile  may  stand. 
And  honour  linger  ere  it  leaves  the  land. 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  1 
Rise,  honest  muse  I  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross  ' : 
Pleased  Vaga  echoes  throu^  her  winding  bounds. 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow ! 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flowt 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  toes'd. 
Or  in  proud  €&lls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows ! 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  f 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  t 
**  The  Man  of  Ross  V*  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread ! 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread ; 
He  feeds  yon  afans-faouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state. 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate : 
Him  portion'd  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  side!  the  Man  op  Ross  relieves, 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes,  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance  I  enter  but  his  door, 
Balk'd  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
DenMuring  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place. 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 

B.  Thrice  happy  man  I  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do ! 
Oh  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply! 
What  mines,  to  swell  that  boundless  charity ! 

P.  Of  debits,  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  dear, 

This  man  possess'd ^five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Blush,  grandeur,  blush ;  proud  courts,  withdraw 

^our  blaze ! 
Ye  little  stars !  hide  your  diminish'd  rays> 

B.  And  what  I  no  monument,  inscription,  stone ! 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  1 

P.  Who  builds  a  church  to  Grod,  and  not  to  Fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name : 
OtOf  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die. 
Of  rich  and  poor,  makes  all  the  history ; 
Enough,  that  virtue  fill'd  the  space  between ; 
Proved,  by  the  ends  of  being,  to  have  been. 
When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  saved  a  candle's  end : 
Shouldering  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands^ 
Belies  his  features,  nay  extends  his  hands ; 
That  live-long  wig  which  Gorgon's  self  might  own. 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stones. 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend ! 
And  see,  what  comfort  it  affords  our  end. 

I  n  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hung, 
The  floors  of  plaster,  aud  the  walls  of  dung, 

*  The  person  hero  celebrated,  who  wHh  a  onaU  estate 
aotnally  perfonned  all  these  good  warks,  and  whoss  true 
name  was  almost  lost  (partly  by  the  title  of  J%€  Man  V 
JtDM,  given  hfan  by  way  of  emlnenoe,  and  partly  bf  being 
buried  wlthont  so  mueh  as  an  inscriptioD)  waa  oaUed 
Mr.  John  Kyrle.  He  died  in  the  year  1724,  a^ed  90,  and 
lies  interred  in  the  ohanoel  of  tbechnroh  of  Ross  in  Here- 
fordshire. 

>  The  poet  ridicnles  the  wretched  taste  of  carving  large 
periwigs  on  bnttos,  ot  which  there  are  several  vile  ezion- 
ples  in  the  tombe  at  Westminster,  and  eh^where. 
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On  onee  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  straw, 
With  tape-tied  eurtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
The  George  and  Giarter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 
Great  Villers  lies* — alas !  how  changed  from  him, 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim ! 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's*  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  oif  wanton  Shrewsbury'  and  love ; 
Or  jnst  aa  gay,  at  oouncil,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  sll  his  store  1 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 
And  fame ;  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  endis. 

His  Grace's  £ste  sage  Cutler  could  foresee. 
And  well  ^he  thought)  advised  him,  '^  Live  like  me." 
As  well  faiB  Grace  replied,  ^  Like  you.  Sir  John! 
That  I  can  do,  when  all  I  have  is  gone." 
Resolve  me.  Reason,  which  of  these  is  worse, 
W*aat  with  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  purse  ! 
Thy  life  more  wretched,  Cutler,  was  oonfess'd, 
Arise,  and  tell  me,  was  thy  death  more  bless'd! 
Cutler  saw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall, 
For  very  want ;  he  could  not  build  a  walL 
His  only  daughter  in  a  stranger's  power. 
For  very  want ;  he  oould  not  pay  a  dower. 
A  few  grey  hairs  his  reverend  temples  crown'd, 
Twaa  very  want  that  sold  them  for  two  pound. 
What  even  denied  a  cordial  at  his  end. 
Banish 'd  the  doctor,  and  expell'd  the  friend ! 
What  bat  a  want,  which  yon  perhaps  think  mad. 
Yet  numbers  feel,  the  want  of  what  he  had  I 
Cutler  and  Brutus,  dying,  both  exclaim, 
**  Virtue !  and  wealth  1  what  are  ye  but  a  name !" 

Say,  for  such  worth  are  other  worlds  prepared! 
Or  are  they  both,  in  this,  their  own  reward  I 
A  knotty  point  I  to  which  we  now  proceed. 
Bat  you  are  tired~~I'll  tell  a  tale.<— B.  Agreed. 

p/Where  London's  column^  pointing  at  the  skies 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head,  and  lies ; 
There  dwelt  a  citizen  of  sober  fame, 
A  plain  good  man,  and  Balaam  was  his  name ; 
Religions,  punctual,  frugal,  and  so  forth ; 
His  word  would  pass  for  more  than  he  was  worth. 
One  solid  dish  his  week-day  meal  affords. 
An  added  pudding  solemnised  the  Lord's :   [sure, 
Constant  at  church,  and  'Change  ;  his  gains  were 
His  givings  rare,  save  fiirthings  to  the  poor. 

The  devil  was  piqued  such  saintship  to  behold, 
And  kmg'd  to  tempt  him  like  good  Job  of  old : 
But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore, 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor. 

Roused  by  the  prince  of  air,  the  whirlwinds  sweep 
The  sorge^  and  plunge  his  father  in  the  deep ; 
Then  full  against  his  Cornish*  Unds  they  roar. 
And  two  rich  shipwrecks  bless  the  lucky  shore. 

*■  Tbia  lord,  yet  more  famous  for  his  vices  than  his  mis- 
fortunes, having  been  possessed  of  about  50.000/.  a-year, 
and  paand  thnragh  many  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  king- 
dom, died  in  the  year  1687,  in  a  remote  inn  in  Yorkshire, 
rsdnaed  to  the  utoooet  misery* 

«  A  dflUgfatlnlpaiaoe*  OB  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  bnilt 
by  IheDuke  of  Bookimcham. 

a  The  Ooontcsa  of  Shrvwsbiify,  a  woman  abandoned  to 
gaOaatrlaa.  The  earl,  bar  husband,  was  klllad  by  the 
Dttkeof  BncklnghnuLinaduel)  and  it  baa  been  said,  that 
dmfng'  the  oambat  dia  held  the  duko's  horses  in  the  habit 
of  apaee. 

«  T7«a  Monument,  built  in  memory  of  the  Fire  of  London, 
witb  an  inscription  importing  that  city  to  have  been  burnt 
by  the  papists. 


Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks, 
He  takes  his  chirping  pint,  and  cracks  his  jokes : 
"  Live  like  yourself,"  was  soon  my  lady's  word ; 
And  lo !  two  puddings  smoked  upon  the  board. 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay. 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away : 
He  pledged  it  to  the  knight ;  tibe  knight  had  wit. 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. 
Some  scruple  rose,  but  thus  he  eased  his  thought, 
<*  I'll  now  give  sixpence  where  I  gave  a  groat ; 
Where  once  I  went  to  church,  I'll  now  go  twice — 
And  am  so  clear  too  of  all  other  vice." 

The  tempter  saw  his  time ;  the  work  he  plied ; 
Stocks  and  subscriptions  pour  on  every  side. 
Till  all  the  demon  makes  his  full  descent 
In  one  abundant  shower  of  cent  per  cent.. 
Sinks  deep  within  him,  and  possesses  whole, 
Then  dubs  director,  and  secures  his  soul. 

Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit. 
Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit ; 
What  late  he  calPd  a  blessing,  now  was  wit. 
And  God's  good  providence,  a  lucky  hit. 
Things  change  their  titles,  as  our  manners  turn : 
His  counting-house  employ 'd  the  Sunday  mom; 
Seldom  at  church  ('twas  such  a  busy  life) 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife. 
There  (so  the  devil  ordain'd)  one  Christmas-tide 
My  good  old  lady  catch'd  a  cold,  and  died. 

A  nymph  of  quality  admires  our  knight ; 
He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite : 
Leaves  the  dull  cits,  and  joins  (to  please  the  fair) 
The  well-bred  cuckolds  in  St.  tlames's  air : 
First,  for  his  son  a  gay  commission  buys. 
Who  drinks,  whores,  fights,  and  in  a  duel  dies : 
His  daughter  flaunts  a  viscount's  tawdiy  wife ; 
She  bears  a  coronet  and  p — x  for  life. 
In  Britain's  senate  he  a  seat  obtains, 
And  one  more  pensioner  St.  Stephen  gains. 
My  lady  falls  to  play ;  so  bad  her  chance. 
He  must  repair  it ;  takes  a  bribe  from  France ; 
The  House  impeach  him ;  Coningsby  harangues ; 
The  court  forsake  him,  and  Sir  Balaam  hangs : 
Wife,  son,  and  daughter,  Satan !  are  thy  own. 
His  wealth,  yet  dearer,  forfeit  to  the  crown : 
The  devil  and  tlie  king  divide  the  priase, 
And  sad  Sir  Balaam  curses  God  and  dies. 


EPISTLE  IV. 


TO  RICHARD  BOYLE,  EARL  OF  BURLINGTON. 


ARGUMENT, 
or  THX  D8B  or  aicHsa. 

The  vanity  of  expense  in  people  of  wealth  and  quality. 
The  abuse  of  the  word  taste.  That  the  first  principle  and 
foundation  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  is  good  stnse. 
The  chief  proof  of  it  is  to  foUow  naturty  even  in  works 
of  mere  luxuiy  and  elegance.  Instanced  in  architecture 
and  gardening t  where  all  must  bo  adapted  to  the  genius ^ 
and  use  of  the  place^  and  the  beauties  not  forced  into  It, 

&  The  author  has  placed  the  scene  of  these  shipwrecks 
in  Cornwall,  not  only  from  their  frequency  on  that  coast, 
but  from  the  inhumanity  of  the  inhabitants  to  those  to 
whom  that  misfortune  arrives.  When  a  ship  happens  to 
be  stranded  there,  they  have  been  known  to  bore  holes  In 
it,  to  prevent  its  getting  off;  to  plunder,  and  sometimes 
even  to  massacre  the  peopl&  Nor  baa  the  Parliament  of 
Elngland  boon  yet  able  wholly  to  suppreas.  these  barbaritiea. 
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but  resulting  from  it  How  men  are  disappointed  in  their 
most  expensive  undertakings,  for  want  of  this  true  founda- 
tion, Mrithout  which  nothing  can  please  long,  if  at  all; 
and  the  best  exampUi  and  ruUj  will  be  but  perverted  into 
something  burdauome  and  ridiculout.  A  description  of 
the  /aUe  taste  of  magnificence ;  the  first  grand  error  of 
which  is  to  imagine  that  greatneu  consists  in  the  Mtxe  and 
dimenaion,  instead  of  the  proportion  and  harmonjf  of  the 
whole,  and  the  second,  either  in  Joining  together  parte  in- 
coherent, or  too  tninuteljf  resembling,  or  in  the  repetition 
of  the  same  too  frequently.  A  word  or  two  of  false  taste  in 
books,  in  music,  in  painting,  even  in  preaching  and  prajfcr, 
and  lastly  in  entertainments.  Yet  Phottokncx  is  Justified 
in  giving  wealth  to  be  squandered  in  this  manner,  since  it 
is  dispersed  to  the  poor  and  laborious  part  of  mankind 
(recurring  to  what  is  laid  down  in  the  first  book,  Ep.  ii 
and  in  the  epistle  preceding  this).  What  are  the  proper 
objects  of  magnificence,  and  a  proper  field  for  the  expense 
of  great  men,  and  finally  the  great  and  pubUo  works  which 
become  a  prince. 

'Tis  strange,  the  miBer  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  those  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy  : 
Is  it  less  strange,  the  prodigal  should  waste 
His  wealth,  to  purchase  what  he  ne*er  can  taste  ? 
Not  for  himself  he  sees,  or  hears,  or  eats ; 
Artists  must  choose  his  pictures,  music,  meats : 
He  buys  for  Topham*,  drawings  and  designs, 
For  Pembroke,  statues,  dirtv  gods,  and  coins  ; 
Rare  monkish  manuscripts  for  Heame  alone, 
And  books  for  Mead,  and  butterflies  for  Sloane'. 
Think  we  all  these  are  for  himself  t  no  more 
Than  his  fine  wife,  alas  I  or  finer  whore. 

For  what  has  Virro  painted,  built,  and  phinted  1 
Only  to  show  how  many  tastes  he  wanted. 
What  brought  Sir  V isto's  ill-got  wealth  to  waste  1 
Some  demon  whisper'd,  ^  Visto !  have  a  taste." 
Heaven  visits  with  a  taste  the  wealthy  fool, 
And  needs  no  rod  but  Ripley^  with  a  rule. 
See  !  sportive  fate,  to  punish  awkward  pride. 
Bids  Bubo  build,  and  sends  him  such  a  guide : 
A  standing  sermon,  at  each  year's  expense, 
That  never  coxcomb  reach'd  magnificence  ! 

You  show  us,  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse*, 
And  pompous  buildings  once  weire  things  of  use. 
Yet  shall  (my  lord)  your  just,  your  noble  rules. 
Fill  half  the  land  wiu  imitating  fools  ; 
Who  random  drawings  from  your  sheets  shall  take, 
And  of  one  beauty  nuiny  blunders  make  ; 
Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state. 
Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden-gate ; 
Reverse  your  ornaments  ;  and  hang  them  all 
On  some  patch'd  dog-hole  eked  with  ends  of  wall ; 
Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't. 
That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front : 
Shall  call  the  winds  through  long  arcades  to  roar, 
Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door  ; 
Conscious  they  act  a  true  Palladian  part. 
And  if  they  starve,  they  starve  by  rules  of  art. 

Oft  have  you  hinted  to  your  brotlier  peer, 
A  certain  truth,  which  many  buy  too  dear : 

1  A  gentleman  famous  for  a  Judicious  collection  of 
drawings. 

I  Two  eminent  physicians:  the  one  had  an  excellent 
library,  the  other  the  finest  collection  in  Europe  of  natural 
cnrioalties ;  both  men  of  great  learning  and  humanity. 

s  This  man  was  a  carpenter,  employed  by  a  first  minister, 
who  raised  him  to  an  architect,  without  any  genius  in  the 
art ;  aad  after  some  wretched  proofs  of  his  insnfliciency  in 
public  bttUdlngt,  made  him  comptroller  of  the  board  of 


«  The  Earl  of  Burlington  was  then  publishing  the  designs 
of  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  antiquities  of  Rome  by  Palladio. 


Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense. 
And  something  previous  even  to  taste — 'tis  sense: 
Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven  : 
A  light,  which  in  yourself  you  must  perceive  ; 
Jones  and  Le  NAtre  have  it  not  to  give. 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend. 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend. 
To  swell  the  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  grot ; 
In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot, 
But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair, 
Nor  over-dress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  baro  ; 
Let  not  each  beauty  everywhere  be  spied. 
Where  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide. 
He  gains  all  points  who  pleasingly  confoondsy 
Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds. 

Consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all ; 
That  tells  the  waters  or  to  rise  or  fall ; 
Or  helps  the  ambitious  hill  the  heavens  to  scale. 
Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale  : 
Calls  in  the  countiy,  catches  opening  glades. 
Joins  willing  woods,  and  varies  shades  from  shades ; 
Now  breaks,  or  now  directs,  the  intending  lines  ; 
Paints  as  you  plant,  and,  as  you  work,  designs. 

Still  follow  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul. 
Parts  answering  pa^  shall  slide  iuto  a  whole. 
Spontaneous  beauties  all  around  advance, 
Start  even  from  difBculty,  strike  from  chance  ; 
Nature  shall  join  you  ;  Time  shall  make  it  grow 
A  work  to  wonder  at — perhaps  a  Stow*. 

Without  it,  proud  Versailles !  thy  glory  faUs  ; 
And  Nero's  terraces  desert  their  walls  : 
The  vast  parterres  a  thousand  hands  shall  make, 
Lo  1  CoBHAM  comes,  and  floats  them  with  a  lake  : 
Or  cut  wide  views  through  mountains  to  the  plain. 
You'll  wish  your  hill  or  shelter'd  seat  again*. 
Even  in  an  ornament  its  place  remark. 
Nor  in  an  hermitage  set  Dr.  Clarke^. 

Behold  Villario's  ten-years'  toil  complete  ; 
His  quincunx  darkens,  his  espaliers  meet ; 
The  wood  supports  the  plain,  the  parts  unite. 
And  strength  of  shade  contends  with  strength  of 
A  waving  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display,      [light ; 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day. 
With  silver-quivering  rills  meander'd  o'er — 
Enjoy  them,  you  I  Villario  can  no  more  ; 
Tired  of  the  scene  parterres  and  fountains  ^ield. 
He  finds,  at  last,  he  better  likes  a  field. 

Through  his  voung  woods  how  pleased  Sabtnus 
Or  sat  delighted  in  the  thickening  shade,  [stray'd. 
With  anniud  joy  the  reddening  woots  to  greet. 
Or  see  the  stretching  branches  long  to  meet  1 
His  son's  fine  taste  an  opening  vista  loves. 
Foe  to  the  dryads  of  his  father's  groves ; 
One  boundless  green,  or  flouriah'd  carpet  viewa^. 
With  all  the  mournful  fiimily  of  yews* ; 

6  The  seat  and  gardens  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Cobham.  in 
Buckinghamshire. 

•  This  was  done  in  Hertfordshire  by  a  wealthy  citiaen, 
at  the  expense  of  above  five  thousand  pounds,  by  which 
means  (merely  to  overlook  a  dead  plain)  he  let  in  the  north 
wind  upon  his  house  and  parterre,  which  were  before 
adorned  and  defended  by  beautiful  woods. 

^  Dr.  &  Clarke's  busto,  placed  by  the  queen  in  the  her- 
mitage, while  the  doctor  duly  frequented  the  court. 

"  The  two  extremes  in  parterres,  which  are  equally 
faulty;  a  boundless  green,  large  and  naked  aa  a  field,  or  a 
Jlourished  carpet,  where  the  greatness  and  nobleness  of  the 
piece  is  lessened  by  being  divided  into  too  many  parts,  with 
scrolled  works  and  beds,  of  which  thecxaraplesare  frequent. 

*  Touches  npon  the  ill  taste  of  those  who  are  so  fond  of 
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The  thriving  plants,  ignoble  broomsticks  made, 
Now  sweep  those  alleys  they  were  bom  to  shade. 

At  Timon*s  villa  let  us  pass  a  day*. 
Where  all  cry  out,  <<  What  sums  are  thrown  away !" 
So  proud,  00  grand  ;  of  that  stupendous  air. 
Soft  and  agreeable  come  never  there. 
Greatness,  with  Timon,  dwells  in  such  a  draught 
As  brings  all  Brobdignag  before  your  thought 
To  covnpaas  this,  his  building  is  a  town. 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down  : 
Who  but  must  laugh,  the  master  when  he  Bees, 
A  pony  insect,  shivering  at  a  breeze  ! 
Lo,  whiat  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around  ! 
The  whole,  a  hiboiur'd  quarr>'  above  ground. 
Two  Cupids  squirt  before  :  a  Uke  behind 
Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind. 
His  gardens  next  your  admiration  call. 
On  every  side  you  look,  behold  th<»  wall ! 
No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene, 
No  artful  wildneas  to  perplex  the  scene  ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 
The  BoAering  eye  inverted  nature  sees. 
Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees ; 
With  here  a  fountain,  never  to  be  play'd  ; 
And  there  a  summer-house,  that  knows  no  shade ; 
Here  Amphitrite  sails  through  myrtle  bowers ; 
There  gladiators  fight,  or  die  in  flowers*  ; 
Unwater'd  see  the  drooping  sea-horse  moum^ 
And  swallows  roost  in  Nilus*  dusty  urn. 

My  Lord  advances  with  majestic  mien, 
Smit  with  the  mighty  pleasure,  to  be  seen : 
But  soft— by  regular  approach — ^not  yet — 
First  through  the  length  of  yon  hot  terrace  sweat'; 
And  when  up  ten  steep  slopes  you've  dragged  your 

thighs. 
Just  at  his  study-door  he'll  bless  your  eyes. 

His  study  I  with  what  authors  is  it  stored^! 
In  books,  not  authors,  curious  is  my  lord ; 
To  all  their  dated  backs  he  turns  you  round  ; 
These  Aldus  printed,  those  Du  SuCil  has  bound  I 
Lo,  some  are  vellum,  and  the  rest  as  good 
For  all  his  lordship  knows,  but  they  are  wood. 
For  Locke  or  Milton  'tis  in  vain  to  look, 
These  Selves  admit  not  any  modem  book. 

And  now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear. 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  pray'r*: 
Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven. 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  Heaven. 


(partlciilarly  yews,  which  are  the  most  tensile,) 
as  to  destroy  the  nobler  forest-trees  to  make  way  for  such 
litae  ornaments  as  pyramids  of  dark  green  continually 
repeated,  not  unlike  a  funeral  procession. 

■  This  description  is  intended  to  comprise  the  principles 
of  a  Iklse  taste  of  magnificence,  and  to  exemplify  what  was 
said  before,  that  nothing  but  good  sense  can  attain  it 

s  The  two  statues  of  the  gladiator  pugnantt  andgladi- 
mior  wutrient, 

s  The  approaehft  and  communiealion  of  house  with  gar- 
den, or  one  part  with  another,  ill-Judged,  and  inconvenient. 

«  The  Ihlse  taste  in  books ;  a  satire  on  the  vanity  in 
coUeetinir  them,  more  frequent  in  men  of  fortune,  than 
the  study  to  understand  them.  Many  delight  chiefly  in 
the  ele^anoe  of  the  print,  or  of  the  binding ;  some  have 
carried  It  so  far,  as  to  cause  the  upper  shelves  to  be  filled 
with  painted  books  of  wood ;  others  pique  themselves  so 
much  upon  Nxtks  in  a  language  they  do  not  understand,  as 
to  exdode  Uio  most  useful  in  one  they  do. 

*  The  fiUse  taste  in  mu»ie,  improper  to  the  sul^ects ;  as 
of  light  airs  in  churches,  often  practised  by  the  organist. 


On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare*. 

Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  or  Laguerre% 

On  gilded  clouds  in  fair  expansion  lie. 

And  bring  all  paradise  before  your  eye. 

To  rest,  the  cushion  and  soft  dean  invite, 

Who  never  mentions  hell  to  ears  polite". 

But  hark  !  the  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call ; 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall : 
The  rich  buffet  well-coloured  serpents  grace". 
And  gaping  Tritons  spew  to  wash  your  face. 
Is  this  a  dinner  t  this  a  genial  room^^  ; 
No,  'tis  a  temple,  and  a  hecatomb. 
A  solemn  sacrifice,  perform'd  in  state. 
You  drink  by  measure,  and  to  minutes  eat. 
So  quick  retures  each  flying  course,  you'd  swear 
Sancho's  dread  doctor  and  his  wand  were  there". 
Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring. 
From  soup  to  sweet  wine,  and  God  bless  the  king. 
In  plenty  starving,  tantalized  in  state. 
And  complaisantly  help'd  to  all  I  hate. 
Treated,  caress'd,  and  tired,  I  take  my  leave, 
Sick  of  his  civil  pride  from  mom  to  eve  ; 
I  curse  such  lavish  cost,  and  little  skill. 
And  swear  no  day  was  ever  pas8*d  so  ill. 

Yet  hence  the  poor  are  clothed, the  hungry  fed  "; 
Health  to  himself,  and  to  his  infants  bread 
The  labourer'^bears :  what  his  hard  heart  denies. 
His  charitable  vanity  supplies. 

Another  age  shall  see  tne  golden  ear 
Imbrown  the  slope,  and  nod  on  the  parterre. 
Deep  harvests  bury  all  his  pride  has  plann'd, 
And  laughing  Ceres  re-assume  the  land. 

Who  then  shall  grace,  or  who  improve  the  soil ! 
Who  plants  like  Bithurst,  or  who  builds  like 
'TIS  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense,  [Boyle. 
And  splendour  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense. 

His  father's  acres  who  enjoys  in  peace, 
Or  makes  his  neighbours  gUd  if  he  mcrease  : 
Whose  cheerful  tenants  bless  their  yearly  toil. 
Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil  ; 
Whose  ample  Uwns  are  not  ashamed  to  feed 
The  milky  heifer,  and  deserving  steed  ; 
Whose  rising  forests,  not  for  pride  or  show, 
But  future  buildings,  future  naries  grow  : 
Let  his  plantations  stretch  from  down  to  down, 
First  shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  town. 

You  too  proceed  !  make  falling  arts  your  care, 
Erect  new  wonders,  and  the  old  repair ; 

•  And  in  painting  (from  which  even  Italy  is  not  free)  of 
naked  figures  in  churches,  Ac,  which  has  obliged  some 
popes  to  put  draperies  on  some  of  those  of  the  best  masters. 

7  Verrio  (Antonio)  painted  many  ceiUngs,  Ao.,  at  Wind- 
sor, Hampton  Court,  Ac,  and  Lagueixe  at  Blenheim 
Castle,  and  other  places. 

•  This  is  a  fact.  A  reverend  dean,  preaching  at  court, 
threatened  the  sinner  with  punishment  in  «<  a  place  which 
he  thought  it  not  decent  to  name  in  so  polite  an  assembly." 

•  Taxes  the  inoongruity  of  ortkimenfr  (though  sometimes 
practised  by  the  ancients),  where  an  open  motith  ejects 
the  water  into  a  fountain,  or  where  the  shocking  images  of 
serpents,  dtc,  are  introduced  into  grottoes  or  buffets. 

10  The  proud  festivals  of  some  men  are  here  set  forth  to 
ridicule,  where  pride  destroys  the  ease,  and  formal  rcgu* 
larity  all  the  pleasurable  enjoyment,  of  the  entertainmont. 

"See  Don  Quixote,  chap,  zlvil. 

"  This  is  the  ii¥>ral  of  the  whole;  whero  Providence  Is 
Justified  in  giving  riches  to  those  who  squander  them  in 
this  manner.  A  bad  taste  empkiys  mon  hands,  and  dif- 
fuses wealth  more  usefully  than  a  good  one.  This  reoun 
to  what  is  Ukld  down  in  Book  L  Bp.  U.  vw.  sai^r,  and  in 
the  epistle  prcceeding  this,  ver,  161,  Aa 
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Jones  and  Palladio  to  themselves  restore, 
And  be  whatever  Vitrurias  was  before : 
Till  kings  call  forth  the  ideas  of  your  mind, 
(Proud  to  accomplish  what  such  hands  designed) 
Bid  harbours  open,  public  ways  extend'. 
Bid  temples,  worthier  of  the  God,  ascend ; 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain. 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main  ; 
Back  to  his  bounds  their  subject  sea  command. 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land  : 
These  honours,  peace  to  happy  Britain  brings. 
These  are  imperial  works,  and  worthy  kings. 


EPISTLE  V*. 
TO  MR.    ADDISON. 

OOCASrONKD  BY  HIB  DIALOOUX8  ON  MXDALS. 

See  the  wild  waste  of  all-devouiing  years  I 
How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appeal's  ! 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread  I 
The  very  tombs  now  vanished  like  their  dead  I 
Imperial  wonders  raised  on  nations  spoil'd. 
Where,  mix'd  with  slaves,  the  groaning  martyr 
Huge  theatres,  that  now  unpeopled  woods,  [toil'd: 
Now  drain'd  a  distant  country  of  her  floods  : 
Fanes,  which  admiring  gods  with  pride  survey. 
Statues  of  men,  scarce  less  alive  than  they  I 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mouldering  age. 
Some  hostile  fury,  some  religious  rage. 
Barbarian  blindness.  Christian  zeal  conspire. 
And  Papal  piety,  and  Gothic  fire. 
Perhaps,  by  its  own  ruins  saved  from  flame, 
Some  buried  marble  half  preserves  a  name  ; 
That  name  the  leam'd  with  fierce  disputes  pursue. 
And  give  to  Titus  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Ambition  sigh'd  :  she  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  Column,  and  the  crumbling  bust : 
Huge  moles,  whose  shadow  stretch'd  from  shore 

to  shore. 
Their  ruins  perish'd,  and  their  place  no  more  I 

1  The  Poet,  after  having  touched  upon  the  proper  objects 
of  magnificence  and  expense,  in  the  private  works  of  great 
men,  comes  to  those  great  and  public  works  which  become 
a  prince.  This  poem  was  published  in  the  year  1 792,  when 
some  of  the  new-built  churches,  by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne, 
were  ready  to  fall,  being  founded  in  boggy  land  (which  is 
satirically  alluded  to  in  our  author's  imitation  of  Horace, 
Lib.  iL  sat  it 

"  BhaU  half  the  new-built  chorches  round  thee  fall  ?)  ** 
others  were  vilely  executed,  through  fraudulent  cabals 
between  undertakers,  ofBcers,  &c.  Dagenham-breach  had 
done  very  great  mischiefs ;  many  of  the  highways  through- 
out England  were  hardly  passable;  and  most  of  those 
which  were  repaired  by  turnpikes  were  made  jobs  for  pri- 
vate lucre,  and  infamously  executed,  even  to  the  entrance 
of  London  itself.  The  proposal  of  building  a  bridge  at 
Westminster  had  been  petitioned  against  and  rejected ;  but 
in  two  years  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  an  act  for 
building  a  bridge  passed  through  both  houses.  After  many 
debates  in  the  committee,  the  execution  was  left  to  the 
carpenter  above-mentioned,  who  would  have  made  it  a 
woodtn  one,'  to  which  our  author  alludes  in  these  lines : 

"  Who  biiilds  a  bridge  that  never  drove  a  pile  ? 
Should  Ripley  venture,  all  the  world  would  anifle.*' 

•  This  was  originally  written  in  the  year  17W,  when 
Mr.  Addison  intended  to  publish  his  book  of  medals ;  it 
was  sometime  before  he  was  Secretary  of  State;  but  not 
published  till  Mr.  Tickcl's  edition  of  his  works :  at  which 
time  the  verses  on  Mr.  Craggs,  which  conclude  the  poem, 
were  added,  viz.  in  17:0. 


Convinced,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design. 
And  all  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps, 
Beneath  her  palm  here  sad  Judea  weeps. 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine. 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  or  Rhine  ; 
A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roll'd. 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 

The  medal,  faithful  to  its  chaise  of  fame. 
Through  climesand  ages  bearseachformand name  : 
In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emperors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties,  lie. 
With  sharpen'd  sight,  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
The  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore. 
This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears. 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years  ! 
To  gain  Pescennius  one  employs  his  sdiemes. 
One  grasps  a  Cecrops  in  ecstatic  dreams. 
Poor  Vadius,  long  with  learned  spleen  devour' d. 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  800ur*d : 
And  Curio,  restless  by  the  fair  one's  side. 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  bride. 

Theirs  is  the  vanity,  the  learning  thine  : 
Touch'd  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shine  ; 
Her  gods,  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view. 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush,  these  studies  thy  regard  engage  ; 
These  pleased  the  fathers  of  poetic  rage  ; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equal  part, 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art. 

Oh  when  shall  Britain,  conscious  of  her  claim. 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame  ! 
In  living  medals  see  her  wars  enroU'd, 
And  vanquish*d  realms  supply  recordLag  gold ! 
Here,  rising  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  face  ; 
There  warriors  firowning  in  historic  brass  : 
Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  agree  ; 
Or  in  fair  series  laurel'd  bards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 
Then  shall  thy  Craoos  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 
On  the  cast  ore,  another  PoUio,  shine  ; 
With  aspect  open,  shall  erect  his  head. 
And  round  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read, 
**  Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  I  of  soul  sincere. 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  ; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end. 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend ; 
Ennobled  bv  himself,  by  all  approved. 
And  praised,  unenvied,  by  the  muse  he  loved." 


EPISTLE  TO  DR.  ARBUTHNOT, 


THE  PBOLOOUE  TO  THE  SATIRES. 


Motto  to  the  first  edition,  published  in  foUo,  1734 

te,  ace  In  pncniUbamuU*  _^ 

R  oportet  illvccbria  Ipw  vittiu  (rkhat 
alli  loqnuitiir,  ipd  rMasat,  Md  Ic 


Neqn«  MmoDlbna  rulgf  dedcris  te,  ace  In  pncniUbamuU*  tpem 

.      leris  remm  tuaram;  luii  t«  oportet  iUvccbri  a  I; 

■d  verum  decoa.    Quid  da  t« 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
This  paper  is  a  sort  of  bill  of  complaint,  begun  many 
Tears  since,  and  drawn  up  by  snatches,  as  the  several  ocoa- 
Bions  offered.  I  had  no  thoughts  of  publishhag  it,  till  it 
pleased  some  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  (the  authors  of 
Vertei  to  the  Imitntor  of  Horace,  and  of  an  Epistle  to  a 
Doctor  (if  JHvinitp  from  a  NobUman  at  Hampton-court)  to 
attack,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  not  only  my 
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vritinga  (of  whldi,  befog  public,  the  public  is  Judge)  but 
my  ptrtoH,  mcraU,  and  /amilif,  whenof,  to  those  who 
know  me  not,  a  truer  information  may  be  requisite.  Being 
dirided  between  the  neoesrity  to  say  something  of  myteif, 
and  my  own  laiineas  to  imdertake  so  awlcward  a  taalc,  I 
thought  it  the  shortest  way  to  put  the  last  hand  to  this 
epistle.  If  it  hare  any  thing  pleasing,  it  will  be  that  by 
which  I  am  most  desirous  to  please,  the  truths  and  the 
sfntiment ;  and  if  any  thing  oifensire,  it  will  be  only  to 
those  I  am  least  sorxy  to  oifend,  the  vicious^  or  the  un- 
generou$. 

iSjtaaj  will  know  their  own  pictures  in  it,  there  being 
not  a  circumstance  but  what  is  true ;  but  I  hare  for  the 
mrat  part  spared  their  namei,  and  thqr  may  escape  being 
laoglied  at,  if  ttiey  please. 

I  would  have  some  of  them  know,  it  was  owing  to  the 
request  of  the  learned  and  candid  friend  to  whom  it  is  in^ 
scribed,  that  I  make  not  as  firee  use  of  theirs,  as  they  have 
done  of  mine.  However,  I  shall  have  this  advantage,  and 
honour,  on  my  side,  that  whereas,  by  their  proceeding,  any 
abuse  may  be  directed  at  any  man,  no  Injury  can  possibly 
be  dome  b7  mine,  dnce  a  nameless  character  can  never  be 
found  out,  but  by  its  truth  and  likeness. 


P.  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John  I  fatigued  I 
said. 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead.' 
The  Dog-star  rages !  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt. 
All  Be^un,  or  Parnassus,  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eje,  and  papers  in  each  hand. 
They  rare,  recite,  and  nmdden  round  the  land. 
What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide  t 

\  They  pierce  my  thickets,  through  my  grot  they 

I  ghde. 

By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge. 
They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board'  ^e  barge. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free. 
Even  Sanday  shines  no  Sabbath-day  to  me  : 
Then  from  the  Biint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 
Happy !  to  catch  me,  just  at  dinner-time. 

Is  Uiere  a  parson  much  be-mused  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  cleik,  fox^oom'd  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  pens  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engross  9 
Is  there,  who,  lock'd  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walls ! 
All  fly  to  Twit'nam,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain. 
ArUior,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws, 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damn'd  works  the  cause : 
Poor  Comas  sees  his  firantic  wife  elope, 
And  curses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 

Friend  to  my  life  I  (which  did  not  you  prolong. 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song) 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove  t 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  love ! 
A  dire  dilemma  !  either  way  I'm  sped. 
If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 
Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  1 1 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  He : 
To  langh,  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace. 
And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 
I  mi  with  rad  civility,  I  read 
W^ith  honest  anguish,  and  an  aching  head ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears. 
This  saving  counsel,  **  Keep  your  piece  nine  years." 
Nine  years !  cries  he,  who  high  in  Drur}'-lane, 
LuH'd  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,and  prints  before  Term  ends, 
Obliged  by  hunger,  and  request  of  friends : 
"  The  piece,  you  tlUnk,  is  incorrect  t  why  take  it, 
I'm  all  sabmisaion,  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it." 


Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound. 
My  friendship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 

Pitholeon '  sends  to  me :  "  You  know  his  Grace, 
I  want  a  patron  ;  ask  him  for  a  place." 
Pitholeon  libel'd  me — ^  but  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him  ?  Curl  invites  to  dine. 
He'll  write  ^journaly  or  he'll  turn  divine." 
Bless  me  !  a  jiacket. — **  'Tis  a  stranger  sues, 
A  virgin  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse." 
If  I  dislike  it,  "  Furies,  death,  and  rage !" 
If  I  approve,  "  Commend  it  to  the  stage." 
There  (thank  mv  stars)  my  whole  commission  ends. 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fired  that  the  house  reject  him,  «  'Sdeath,  I'll 
print  it,  [Lintot." 

And  shame  the  fools — Your   interest,  sir,  with 
Lintot,  dull  rogue !  will  think  your  price  too  much : 
"  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch." 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks ; 
At  last  he  whispers,  "  Do ;  and  we  go  snacks." 
Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door. 
Sir,  let  me  see  your  works  and  you  no  more. 

'Tis  sung,  when  Midaa'  ears  began  to  spring, 
(Midas,  a  sacred  person  and  a  king) 
His  very  minister  who  spied  them  first, 
(Some  say  his  queen 2)  was  forced  to  speak,  or 
And  is  not  mine,  my  fnend,  a  sorer  case,    [burst. 
When  every  coxcomb  perks  them  in  my  face  1 
A.  Good  friend,  forbear !  you  deal  in  dang'rous 
things. 
I'd  never  name  queens,  ministers,  or  kings ; 
Keep  close  to  ears,  and  those  let  asses  prick, 
'Tis  nothing — P.  Nothing!  if  they  bite  and  kick! 
Out  with  it,  DuNCiAD  !  let  the  secret  pass, 
That  secret  to  each  fool,  that  he's  an  ass : 
The  truth  once  told  (and  wherefore  should  we  lie  ?) 
The  queen  of  Midas  slept,  and  so  may  I. 

You  think  this  cruel !  take  it  for  a  rule. 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus !  round  thee  break. 
Thou  unconcem'd  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack : 
Pit,  box,  and  gallery  in  convulsions  hurl'd. 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world'. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler!  break  one  cobweb  thro*, 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew  : 
Destroy  his  fib,  or  sophistry,  in  vain, 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again, 
Throned  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs. 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines  I 
Whom  have  I  hurt?  has  poet  yet,  or  peer. 
Lost  the  arch'd  eyebrow,  or  Parnassian  sneer! 
And  has  not  Colley  still  his  lord,  and  whore ! 
His  butchers  Henley,  his  freemasons  Moore ! 
Does  not  one  table  Bavius  still  admit! 
Still  to  one  bishop  Philips  seem  a  wit! 
Still  Sappho— A.  Hold  I  for  God's  sake— you'U 

offend. 
No  names — ^be  calm — learn  prudence  of  a  friend : 
I  too  could  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall ;        [all. 
But  foes  like  these — P.  One  flatterer's  worse  than 

^  The  name  taken  from  a  foolish  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
pretended  much  to  Oredt.  Schol.  in  Herat.  1.  1.  Dr. 
Bentley  pretends,  that  this  Pitholeon  libeled  Csesar  also. 
See  notes  on  Hor.  Sat  10.  L  L 

*  The  story  is  told,  by  some,  of  his  barber,  but  by 
Chaucer,  of  his  queen.  See  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale  in  Drydcn  's 
fables. 

9  "  Si  fractus  lUabatur  orbis, 

Impavidum  ferient  ruinae."— Hon. 
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Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  leam*d  are  right, 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  quite  angry  is  quite  innocent : 
Alas !  'tis  ten  times  worse  when  they  repent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose, 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes : 
One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame  defend, 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  Letters,  that  expects  a  bribe, 
And  others  roar  aloud,  '<  Subscribe,  subscribe." 
There  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court : 
I  cough  like  Horace^  and,  though  lean,  am  short ; 
Amman's  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Ooid*s  nose,  and  "  Sir !  you  have  an  eye.** — 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see. 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters,  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
<*  Just  so  immortal  Maro  held  his  head  :** 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Why  did  I  write  t  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipp'd  me  in  ink,  my  parents*,  or  my  own  1 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  Usp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobey'd. 
The  muse  but  served  to  eaae  some  friend,  not  wife, 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life, 
To  second,  Arbuthnot  !  thy  art  and  care, 
And  teach,  the  being  you  preserved,  to  bear. 
A.  But  why  then  publish!    P.  Granville  the 
polite. 
And  knowing  WdUh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write ; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise. 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays  ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read. 
Even  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head, 
And^/.t^oAnV  self  (great  Z>ryelm'<  friends  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  when  by  these  approved  I 
Happier  their  author,  when  by  these  beloved  ! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books, 
Not  from  the  Bumets,  Oldmixons,  and  Cooks  \ 

Soft  were  my  numbers  ;  who  could  take  offence 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense  t 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream  \ 
Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  quill ; 
I  wish'd  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sate  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret ; 
I  never  answer'd,  I  was  not  in  debt. 
If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  print, 
I  waged  no  war  with  Bedlam  or  the  Mint, 

Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  abroad  ; 
If  wrong,  I  smiled  ;  if  right,  I  kiss'd  the  rod. 

1  AU  theoo  were  patrons  or  admiren  of  Mr.  Dryden ; 
thongli  a  scandalouB  libel  against  him,  entitled  Dryden*s 
Satire  to  his  Muse,  has  been  printed  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Somers,  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant. 

Theao  are  the  persons  to  whose  account  the  author 
charges  the  publication  of  his  first  pieces:  persons  with 
whom  he  was  conversant  (and  ho  adds  beloved)  at  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age ;  an  early  period  for  such  ac- 
quaintance. The  catalogue  might  be  made  yet  more  illus- 
trious, had  he  not  confined  it  to  that  time  when  he  writ 
the  Pastorals  and  Windsor  Forest,  on  which  he  passes  a 
sort  of  censure  in  the  lines  following  :— 

**  While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense,"  Ao. 

*  Authors  of  secret  and  scandalous  history. 

s  **  A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  stream,**  is  a  verse 
of  Mi.  Addison. 


Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence. 
And  aU  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Comnuis  and  points  they  set  exactly  right. 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite.  ^ 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  graced  these  ribalds. 
From  shushing  Bentley  down  to  piddling  Tibbalds: 
Each  wight  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells. 
Each  word-catcher  that  lives  on  sylUbles, 
Even  such  small  critics  some  regard  may  cUiim, 
Preserved  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakspeare's  name. 
Pretty !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms  :  I 

Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms !  1 1 
The  thin«),  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare,  | 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there.  ,| 

Were  others  angry :  I  excused  them  too ;  j 

Well  might  they  rage,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
A  man's  true  merit  'tis  not  hard  to  find ;  . 

But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind,  | 

That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness. 
This,  who  can  gratify !  for  who  can  guess  f 
The  bard  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale*  for  half-a-crown. 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear,  j 

And  strains,  from  hard-bound  brains,  eight  lines  a  , 

year; 
He,  who  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on  theft,         j 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left^ : 
And  he,  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning,    , 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning :     I 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad, 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad :  ' 

All  these,  my  modest  satire  bade  translaie^f 
And  own'd  Uiat  nine  such  Poets  made  a  Taie. 
How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,and  roar,  and  chafe ! 
And  swear  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 

Peace  to  all  such !  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please. 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease : 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 
Danm  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause  ; 
While  wits  and  templars  every  sentence  raise. 
And  wondsr  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise— 
Who  but  must  Uugh,  if  such  a  notan  there  be! 
Who  would  not  we^,  if  Atticus*  were  he! 

What  tho'  my  name  stood  rubric  on  the  walls. 
Or  pkster'd  posts,  with  claps,  in  capitals! 

*  Amb.  philips  translated  a  book  called  the  Persian 
Tales,  a  book  full  of  fancy  and  imagination. 

»  See  their  works,  in  the  transLaUons  of  daosical  hooks 
by  several  hands. 

•  It  was  a  great  falsdiood,  which  some  of  the  Ubela  re- 
ported, that  this  character  was  written  after  the  gentle- 
man's death ;  which  see  refuted  in  the  testimonies  prefixed 
to  the  Dunciad.  But  the  occasion  of  writing  it  was  such 
as  he  would  not  make  public,  out  of  regard  to  his  memory : 
and  all  that  could  further  be  done  was  to  omit  the  name 
in  the  edition  of  his  works. 
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Or  smoking  forth,  a  hundred  hawkers  load", 
On  wings  of  winds  came  flying  all  abroad !  * 
I  sought  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write ; 
I  kept,  like  Atian  monarchs,  from  their  sight : 
Poems  1  heeded  (now  be-rhymed  so  long) 
Xo  more  than  thou,  great  GeoboeI  a  birthday 

song. 
I  ne'er  with  wits  or  witlings  passed  ray  days. 
To  spread  about  the  itch  of  verse  and  praise ; 
Nor  like  a  puppy,  daggled  through  the  town. 
To  fetch  and  carry  sing-song  up  and  down ; 
Nor  at  rehearsals  sweat,  and  mouth'd,  and  cried. 
With  handkerchief  and  orange  at  my  side ; 
But  sick  of  fops,  and  poetry,  and  prate. 
To  Bu/o  left  the  whole  Castalian  state. 

Proud  as  ApoUo  on  his  forked  hill, 
Sat  fdll-blown  Bufoy  puff 'd  by  every  quill ; 
Fed  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song. 
His  library  (where  busts  of  poets  dead 
And  a  true  Pindar  stood  without  a  head  3) 
Received  of  wits  an  undistinsuish'd  race. 
Who  first  his  judgment  ask'd,  and  then  a  place : 
Mu^  they  eztoIl*d  his  pictures,  much  his  aeat. 
And  flatter'd  every  day,  and  some  days  eat : 
Till  grown  more  frugal  in  his  riper  days. 
He  paid  some  bards  with  port,and  some  with  praise ; 
To  some  a  dry  rehearsal  was  assigned. 
And  odiers  (harder  still)  he  paid  in  kind. 
Dryden  alone  (what  wonder!)  came  not  nigh, 
Dryden  alone  escaped  this  judging  eye : 
But  still  the  great  have  kindness  in  reserve, 
He  help'd  to  bunr^  whom  he  help'd  to  starve. 

May  some  choice  patron  bless  each  grey  goose- 
May  every  Bavitu  have  his  Bufo  still  !       [quill ! 
So  when  a  statesman  wants  a  day's  defence, 
Or  envy  holds  a  whole  week's  war  with  sense, 
Or  simple  pride  for  flattery  makes  demands. 
May  dunce  by  dunce  be  whistled  off  my  hands  I 
Bless'd  be  the  Great,  for  those  they  take  away. 
And  those  they  left  me ;  for  they  left  me  Gay  ; 
Left  me  to  see  neslected  genius  bloem. 
Neglected  die,  and  t«ll  it  on  his  tomb : 
Of  all  thy  blameless  life  the  sole  return 
My  verse,  and  Queensbekrt  weeping  o'er  thy  urn  1 
Oh  let  me  live  m^  own,  and  die  so  too ! 
(To  live  and  die  is  all  I  have  to  do) 
Maintain  a  poet's  dignity  and  ease. 
And  see  what  friends,  and  read  what  books  I  please: 
Above  a  patron,  though  I  condescend 
Sometimes  to  call  a  minister  my  friend. 
I  was  not  bom  for  courts  or  great  affairs ; 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers ; 
Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  h«id, 
Nor  know,  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

Why  am  I  ask'd  what  next  shall  see  the  light  t 
Heavens  1  was  I  bom  for  nothing  but  to  write  t 
,    Has  life  no  ioys  for  met  or  (to  he  grave) 
I    Have  I  no  friend  to  serve,  no  soul  to  savel 
{   **  I  found  him  close  with  Stoift — Indeed  t  no  doubt 
,    (Cries  pratinjg  BaUnit)  something  will  come  out" 

^Tis  all  in  vain,  deny  it  as  I  will ; 
j   «  No,  such  a  genius  never  can  lie  still ; " 

I       1  HopUns,  In  the  104th  PBalm. 

I       *  RidknlM  the  affcctatloos  of  antiquaries,  who  frequently 

exhibit  the  headless  tntnlu  and  termt  of  statues  for  Plato, 

Homer,  Pindar,  ^o.  Vide  Pulv.  Vrtin,  Ao. 
s  Mr.  Dryden,  after  haviog  lived  in  exigencies,  had  a 

magnilloent  funeral  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  eontrlbu- 

tlon  of  several  persons  of  quaUtj. 
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And  then  for  mine  obligingly  mistakes 
The  first  Umpoon  Sir  Will,  or  Bubo  makes. 
Poor  guiltless  1 1  and  can  I  choose  but  Hniile, 
When  every  coxcomb  knows  me  by  my  style  f 

Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  ttow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe, 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear ! 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmlens  neighbour's  peace, 
Insults  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in  dlstretw, 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about. 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out : 
That  fop,  whose  pride  affects  a  patron's  name. 
Yet  absent,  wounds  an  author's  honest  £ame : 
Who  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve, 
And  show  the  sense  of  it  without  the  love; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend. 
Yet  wants  the  honour,  iniured,  to  defend ; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  you  say. 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray : 
Who  to  the  Dean  *,  and  silver  bell  can  swear. 
And  sees  at  Cannons  what  was  never  there ; 
Who  reads,  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply, 
Make  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  lie. 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread. 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

Let  Sporus  tremble— A.  What !  that  thing  of  silk, 
SporuSf  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass's  milk  ? 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  feel ! 
Who  breaks  a  butterflv  upon  a  wheel  I 

P.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stings ; 
Whose  bua  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys : 
So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  ail  the  way. 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And, as  the  prompter  breathes, the  puppet  squeaks; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad% 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 
In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tiues,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies. 
His  wit  all  see-saw,  between  thai  and  this. 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss, 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Amphibious  tiling  I  that  acting  either  part. 
The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart. 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board. 
Now  trips  a  Uuiv,  and  now  stmts  a  lord. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  rabbins  have  expressed, 
A  chemb's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest. 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust. 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust 

Not  fortune's  worshipper,  nor  fashion's  fool, 
Not  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool. 
Not  proud,  nor  servile ;  be  one  poet's  praise, 
That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways : 
That  flattery,  even  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same  : 
That  not  m  fancy's  maze  he  wander'd  long. 
But  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  moralized  his  song : 
That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end, 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend, 

4  Meaning  the  man  who  would  have  persqaded  the  DukS 
of  Chaados  that  Bfr.  Pope  meant  him  la  those  circum- 
stances ridiculed  in  the  epistle  on  TasU.  See  Mr.  Pope^ 
letter  to  the  Eari  of  Burlington  concerning  this  nuttter. 

»  Bee  Milton,  book  iv. 
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The  damning  critic,  half-approving  wit. 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit ; 
Laugh'd  at  the  lose  of  firieuds  he  never  had. 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad ; 
The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  head, 
The  blow  unfelt,  the  tear  he  never  shed ; 
The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown*, 
The  imputed  trash,  and  dulness  not  his  own ; 
The  morals  blacken'd  when  the  writings  'scape. 
The  liberd  person,  and  the  pictured  shape ; 
Abuse,  on  all  he  loved,  or  loved  him,  spread  % 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  dead ; 
The  whisper,  that  to  greatness  still  too  near. 
Perhaps,  yet  vibrates  on  his  Sovereign's  ear — 
Welcome  for  thee,  fair  virtue  I  all  the  past : 
For  thee,  fair  virtue !  welcome  even  the  last ! 

A.  But  why  insult  the  poor,  affront  the  great! 

P.  A  knave's  a  knave  to  me,  in  every  state : 
Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fail, 
Sporui  at  court,  or  Japhet  in  a  jail, 
A  hireling  scribbler,  or  a  hireling  peer, 
Knight  of  the  post  corrupt,  or  of  the  shire ; 
If  on  a  pillory,  or  near  a  throne, 
He  gain  his  prince's  ear,  or  lose  his  own. 

Yet  soft  by  nature,  more  a  dupe  than  wit, 
Sappho  can  tell  you  how  this  man  was  bit : 
Tms  dreaded  satirist  Dennit  will  confess 
Foe  to  lus  pride,  but  friend  to  his  distress : 
So  humble,  he  has  knock'd  at  TibbaUVt  door. 
Has  drunk  with  Cibber,  nay  has  rhymed  for  Moore. 
Full  ten  years*  slander'd,  did  he  once  reply  1 
Three  thousand  suns  went  down  on  Wehteit  lie«. 
To  please  his  mistress,  one  aspersed  his  life ; 
He  lash'd  him  not,  but  let  her  be  his  wife : 
Let  Budgell  ^  charge  low  Grub-street  on  his  quill, 
And  write  whate'er  he  pleased,  except  his  will  ^  ; 
Let  the  two  Cyrils  of  town  and  court,  abuse 
His  father,  mother,  body,  soul,  and  muse  ^. 


I  As,  that  he  received  tabecriptioiu  for  Shakspeare,  that 
he  aet  his  name  to  Mr .  Broome*B  veraee,  dta,  which,  though 
publicly  disproved,  were  nevertheleflfl  ahameleaaly  repeated 
in  the  Libels,  and  even  in  that  called  the  Nobkman'$ 
EpUtle. 

t  Namely,  on  the  Duke  of  Bnckinffham,  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  BoUagbroke,  Bishop 
Atteirbuiy,  Dr.  Swift,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Gay,  his  frtends, 
his  parents,  and  his  very  nurse,  aspersed  in  printed  papers, 
by  James  Moore,  G.  Ducket,  L.  Welsted,  Tho.  Bentley, 
and  other  obscure  persons. 

•  It  was  so  long,  after  many  lib^  before  the  author  of 
the  Dnnciad  published  that  poem;  till  when,  he  never 
writ  a  word  in  answer  to  the  many  sourrillties  and  fislse- 
hoods  concerning  him. 

4  This  man  had  the  impndflDoe  to  tell,  in  print,  that 
Bfr.P.  had  oncasioned  a  lady's  deaths  and  to  name  a  person 
he  never  heard  of.  He  also  published  that  he  libeled  the 
Duke  of  Chandos ;  with  whom  (it  was  added)  that  he  had 
lived  in  familiarity,  and  received  from  him  a  present  of 
Jive  hundred  p&undt:  the  falsehood  of  both  which  is  known 
to  his  Grace.  Mr.  P.  never  received  any  present,  farther 
than  the  subscription  for  Homer,  from  him,  or  from  any 
great  man  whatsoever. 

•  BndgeU,  in  a  weekly  pamphlet  oalled  The  Bee,  bestowed 
much  abuse  on  him,  in  the  imagination  that  he  writ  some 
things  about  the  Uut  will  of  Dr.  Tindal,  in  the  Grub-ttreet 
Journal!  a  paper  wherein  he  never  had  the  least  hand, 
direction,  or  supervisal,  nor  the  least  knowledge  of  its 
author. 

•  Alludfaig  to  Tlndal's  will :  by  which,  and  other  indi- 
rect practices,  Budgell,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  next  heir,  a 
nephew,  got  to  himself  almost  the  whole  fortune  of  a  man 
entirely  unrelated  to  him. 


Yet  why!  that  father  held  it  for  a  rule. 

It  was  a  sin  to  call  our  neighbour  fool : 

That  harmless  mother  thought  no  wife  a  whore : 

Hear  this,  and  spare  his  family,  James  Moore! 

Unspotted  names,  and  memorable  long ! 

If  there  be  force  in  virtue,  or  in  song. 

Of  gentle  blood  Tpart  shed  in  honour's  cause, 
While  yet  in  Britain  honour  had  applause) 
E^ach  parent  sprung — A.  What  fortune,  pray  I — 

P.  Their  own, 
And  better  got,  than  Bestia's  from  the  throne. 
Bom  to  no  pride,  inheriting  no  strife. 
Nor  marrying  discord  in  a  noble  wife. 
Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage, 
The  good  man  walk'd  innoxious  through  his  age. 
No  courts  he  saw,  no  suits  would  ever  try. 
Nor  dared  an  oath,  nor  hazarded  a  lie. 
Unleam'd,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtle  art. 
No  language,  but  the  language  of  the  heart. 
By  Nature  honest,  by  experience  wise. 
Healthy  by  temperance,  and  by  exercise ; 
His  life,  though  long,  to  sickness  past  unknown. 
His  death  was  instant,  and  without  a  groan. 
O  erant  me,  thus  to  live,  and  thus  to  die ! 
Who  sprung  from  kines  shall  know  less  joy  than  I. 

O  Friend  I  may  each  domestic  bliss  be  thine ! 
Be  no  unpleasing  melancholy  mine  : 
Me,  let  the  tender  office  long  engage. 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 
Explore  me  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  a  while  one  parent  from  the  sky  I 
On  cares  like  these,  if  leng^  of  days  attend. 
May  Heaven,  to  bless  those  days,  preserve  my 

friend, 
Preserve  him  social,  cheerful,  and  serene, 
And  just  as  rich  as  when  he  served  a  (^veen. 

A.  Whether  that  blessing  be  denied  or  given, 
Thus  far  was  right,  the  rest  belongs  to  Heaven. 

V  In  some  of  Guru's  and  other  pamphleta,  Mr.  Fbpels 
fisther  was  said  to  be  a  mechanic,  a  hatter,  a  fanner,  nay 
a  bankrupt  But,  what  is  stranger,  a  nobleman  (if  such  a 
reflection  could  be  thought  to  come  from  a  nobleman)  had 
dropt  an  allusion  to  that  pitiful  untruth,  in  a  paper  called 
An  Epistle  to  a  Doctor  qf  Divinity;  and  the  following 
Una. 

"  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth  obscnre,** 

had  fallen  finom  a  like  courtly  pen,  in  certain  verees  to  tke 
imitator  <if  Horace,  Mr.  Pope's  father  was  of  a  gentleman's 
family  in  Oxfordshire,  the  head  of  which  was  the  Earl  of 
Downe,  whose  sole  h^ress  married  the  Earl  of  Lindsay*— 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William  Turner,  Esq.,  of 
York :  she  had  three  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  kUled, 
another  died  In  the  service  of  King  Charles;  the  eldest 
following  hia  fortunes,  and  becoming  a  general  offlcer  in 
Spain,  left  her  what  estate  remained  after  the  sequestra- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  her  fsmily^—Bfr.  Pope  died  in  1717. 
sged  75)  she  in  1733,  aged  93,  a  very  few  weeka  after  this 
poem  was  finished.  The  following  inscription  was  placed 
by  their  son  on  their  monument  in  the  parish  of  Twicksn- 
ham,  in  Middlesex  :— 

D.O.  M. 
ALSZAimao.  POFB.  vino,  ufwocvo.  paoBO.  fkk 

QUI.  VTXIT.  AKNOS.  UCZV.  0&  MBOCXVn. 

■T.  corrRjB.  coNivof.  nfcvx.pABnj« 

FUKMnssrar A.  qua.  vncix.  akmos. 

ZCIU.  OB.  Moccxxxm. 

pAsmrnavs.  bbn siuaxirnBvs.  vorrs.  rnor. 

■T.  sua. 
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SATIRES  AND  EPISTLES  OF  HORACE 
IMITATED. 


lAdentis  vpceicm  dablc.  ct  tarqii«Wcnr_HoB. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
Thx  occafiion  of  publiaiiing  these  Jmitationt  was  the 
elamour  raised  on  some  of  my  EpUtUi.  An  answer  from 
Horace  was  both  more  full,  and  of  mon  dignity,  than  any 
I  oonld  have  made  in  my  own  person  ;  and  the  example  of 
much  greater  freedom  in  so  eminent  a  dirine  as  Dr.  Donne, 
Bsem«d  a  proof  with  what  indignation  and  contempt  a 
Christian  may  treat  vice  or  folly,  in  erer  so  low,  or  ever 
so  high  a  station.  Both  these  authors  were  acceptable  to 
the  princes  and  mtnistert  nnder  whom  they  lived.  The 
Satiras  of  Dr.  Donne  I  versiiied  at  the  desire  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  while  he  was  lord  treasurer,  and  of  the  Dake  of 
SUvwsbniT,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state ;  neither  of 
whom  looked  upcm  a  satire  on  vicious  courts  as  any  reflec- 
tion on  thoee  they  served  in.  And  faoideed  there  is  not  in 
the  world  a  greater  error  than  that  which  fools  arc  so  apt 
to  fall  into,  and  knaves  with  good  reason  to  encourage, — 
the  mistaking  a  satirist  for  a  libeUer ;  whereas  to  a  true 
satirist  nothing  is  so  odious  as  a  libeller,  for  the  same 
reason  as  to  a  man  truly  virtuous  nothing  is  so  hateful  as 
aJkypocrite. 

Uni  aquus  virtuti  atque  ^fus  amicis. 


SATIRE  I. 
TO  MR.  FORTESCUB. 


P.  Thsrb  are,  (I  scarce  can  think  it,  but  am 
told) 
There  are,  to  whom  my  Satire  seema  too  bold : 
Scarce  to  wise  Peter  complaisant  enough. 
And  something  said  of  Chartres  much  too  rough. 
The  lines  are  weak,  another's  pleased  to  say. 
Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day. 
Timorous  by  nature,  of  the  rich  in  awe, 
I  come  to  counsel  learned  in  the  law : 
You'll  give  me,  like  a  friend  both  sage  and  free, 
Advice ;  and  (as  you  use)  without  a  fee. 

F.  I'd  write  no  more. 

P.  Not  write!  but  then  I  thmk. 
And  for  my  soul  I  cannot  sleep  a  wink. 
I  nod  in  company,  I  wake  at  night. 
Fools  rush  into  my  head,  and  so  I  write. 

F.  You  could  not  do  a  worse  thing  for  your  life. 
Why,  if  the  nights  seem  tedious — ^ta^e  a  wife : 
Or  rather  truly,  if  your  point  be  rest, 
Lettooe  and  cowslip-wine ;  ProbcUum  est. 
But  talk  with  Celsus,  Celsus  will  advise 
Hartshorn,  or  something  that  shall  close  your  eyes. 
Or,  if  you  needs  must  write,  write  C.£Sar's  praise. 
You'll  gun  at  least  a  knighthood^  or  the  bays, 

P.  Whatt  like  Sir  Richard,  rumbling,  rough, 
and  fierce, 
Wi^  ABHS,  and  Geobge,  and  Bbunswick  cxowd 

the  verse. 
Rend  with  tremendous  sound  your  ears  asunder. 
With  gun,    drum,    trumpet,   blunderbuss,    and 

thunder  t 
Or  nobly  wild,  with  Bndgell's  fire  and  force. 
Paint  angels  trembling  round  his  falling  horael 


F.  Then  all  your  muse's  softer  art  dicfplay. 
Let  CiBOLiNi  smooth  the  tuneful  hiy, 
Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line. 

P.  Alas !  few  verses  touch  their  nicer  ear ; 
They  scarce  can  bear  their  laureat  twice  a  year ; 
And  justly  CiESAR  scorns  the  poet's  la^'s, 
It  is  to  history  he  trusts  for  praise. 

F.  Better  be  Gibber,  I'll  maintain  it  still, 
Than  ridicule  all  taste,  blaspheme  quadrille. 
Abuse  the  city's  best  good  men  in  metre, 
And  laugh  at  peers  that  put  their  trust  in  Peter. 
Even  those  you  touch  not  hate  you. 

P.  What  should  ail  'em? 

F.  A  hundred  smart  in  Timon  and  in  Balaam : 
The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more ; 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Haipax  is  a  score. 

P.  Each  mortal  has  his  pleasure  :  none  deny 
Scarsdale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  ham-pie ; 
Ridotta  sips  and  dances,  till  she  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  fast  as  she ; 

F loves  the  senate,  Hockley-hole  his  brother. 

Like  in  all  else,  as  one  egg  to  another. 

I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself,  as  plain 

As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne  : 

In  them,  as  certain  to  be  loved  as  seen. 

The  soul  stood  forth,  nor  kept  a  thought  within  ; 

In  me  what  spots  (for  spots  I  have)  appear. 

Will  prove  at  least  the  medium  must  be  clear. 

In  this  impartial  glass,  my  muse  intends 

Fair  to  expose  myself,  my  foes,  my  friends; 

Publish  the  present  age ;  but  where  my  text 

Is  vice  too  mgh,  reserve  it  for  the  next : 

My  foes  shall  wish  my  life  a  longer  date. 

And  every  friend  the  less  lament  my  fate. 

My  head  and  heart  thus  flowing  through  my 

quill. 
Verse-man  or  prose-man,  term  me  which  you  will, 
Papist  or  protestant,  or  both  between. 
Like  good  Erasmus  in  an  honest  mean. 
In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory. 
While  tories  call  me  whig,  and  wings  a  tory. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet ; 
I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors. 
Save  but  our  army  /  and  let  Jove  incrust 
Swords,  pikes,  and  guns,  with  everlasting  rust ! 
Peace  is  my  dear  delight — not  Fleuby's  more : 
But  touch  me,  and  no  minister  so  sore. 
Whoe'er  offends,  at  some  unlucky  time 
Slides  into  verse,  and  hitches  in  a  rh^me, 
Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long. 
And  the  sad  burthen  of  some  merry  song. 

Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  ri^. 
Hard  words  or  hanging,  if  your  Judge  be  Fage. 
From  furious  Sappho  scarce  a  milder  fate, 
P-x'd  by  her  love,  or  libel'd  by  her  hate. 
Its  proper  power  to  hurt,  each  creature  feels  ; 
Bulls  ami  tneir  horns,  and  asses  lift  their  heels ; 
'Tis  a  bear's  talent  not  to  kick,  but  hug ; 
And  no  man  wonders  he's  not  stung  by  pug. 
So  drink  with  Walters,  or  with  Chartres  eat. 
They'll  never  poison  you,  they'll  only  cheat. 

Then,  learned  Sir !  (to  cut  the  matter  short) 
Whate'er  my  fate,  or  well  or  ill  at  court. 
Whether  old  age,  with  faint  but  cheerful  ray, 
Attends  to  gild  the  evening  of  my  day. 
Or  Death's  black  wing  already  be  display'd, 
To  wrap  me  in  the  universal  shade ; 
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Whether  the  darkened  room  to  miwe  invite. 
Or  whiten'd  wall  provoke  the  skewer  to  write  ; 
In  durance,  exile.  Bedlam,  or  the  Mint, 
Like  Lee  or  Budgell,  I  will  rhyme  and  print. 

F.  Alas,  young  man !  your  days  can  ne'er  be 
In  flower  of  age  you  perish  for  a  song !        [long ! 
Plums  and  directors,  Shylock  and  his  wife. 
Will  club  their  testers,  now,  to  take  your  life ! 

P.  What!  arm'd  for  virtue  when  I  point  the 
pen, 
Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men ; 
Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car ; 
Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star ; 
Can  there  be  wanting,  to  defend  her  cause. 
Lights  of  the  chureh,  or  guardians  of  the  laws! 
Could  pensioned  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain 
Flatterers  and  bigots  e'en  in  Louis*  reign! 
Could  hiureate  Dryden  pimp  aud  friar  engage. 
Yet  neither  Charles  nor  James  be  in  a  rage ! 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave, 
Unplaced,  unpension'd,  no  man's  heir,  or  sUve ! 
I  will,  or  perish  in  the  genereus  cause : 
Hear  this,  and  tremble !  you,  who  'scape  the  laws. 
Yes,  while  I  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world,  in  credit,  to  his  grave. 

To  VIRTUE  ONLY  and  HER  FRIENDS  ▲  FRIEND, 

The  world  beside  may  murmur,  or  commend. 
Know,  all  the  distant  din  that  world  can  keep. 
Rolls  o'er  my  gretto,  and  but  soothes  my  sleep. 
There,  my  retreat  the  best  companions  grace. 
Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  out  of  place. 
There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul : 
And  he,  whose  lightning  pierced   the.  Iberian 

lines', 
Now  fomui  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines, 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  oonquer'd  Spain. 

Envy  must  own  I  live  among  the  great, 
No  pimp  of  pleasure,  and  no  spy  of  state. 
With  eyes  that  pry  not,  tongue  that  ne'er  repeats, 
Fond  to  spread  friendships,  but  to  cover  heats; 
To  help  who  want,  to  forward  who  excel ; 
This  iJl  who  know  me,  know ;  who  love  me,  tell ; 
And  who  unknown  defame  me,  let  them  be 
Scribblers  or  peers,  alike  are  mob  to  me. 
This  is  my  plea,  on  this  I  rest  my  cause— 
What  saith  my  counsel,  learned  in  the  kws! 

F.  Your  plea  is  good ;  but  still  I  say,  beware ! 
Laws  are  explain'd  by  men — so  have  a  care. 
It  stands  on  record,  that  in  Richard's  times 
A  man  was  hang'd  for  very  honest  rhymes. 
Consult  the  statute :  quart.  I  think,  it  is, 
Edwardi  test,  or  prim,  et  quint,  Eii». 
See  Libels,  Satiret — ^here  you  have  it— read. 

P.  Libels  and  Satires  I  lawless  thinss  indeed ! 
But  grave  epistles,  bringing  vice  to  light, 
Such  as  a  kmg  might  read,  a  bishop  write, 
Such  as  Sir  Robert  would  approve — 

F.  Indeed! 
The  case  is  alter'd — ^you  may  then  proceed ; 
In  such  a  cause  the  plaintiff  will  be  hiss'd, 
My  lords  the  judges  kugh,  and  you're  dismiss'd. 

>  Charles Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Petorborcnigh.who  in  thejMur 
1705  took  Barcelona,  and  In  the  winter  following,  with 
only  two  hundred  and  eighty  horse  and  nine  hundred  foot, 
enterprlsed  and  aooompUahed  the  oonqoest  of  Talenciik 


THE  SECOND  BATIRE 

OF  THB 

SECOND  BOOK  OF  HORACE. 

TO  MR.  BETHEL. 
Whit,  and  how  great,  the  virtue  and  the  art  i 

To  live  on  little  with  a  cheerful  heart ; 
(A  doctrine  sage,  but  truly  none  of  mine) 
Let's  talk,  my  friends,  but  talk  before  we  dine.         | 
Not  when  a  gilt  buffet's  reflected  pride 
Turns  you  from  sound  philosophy  aside ; 
Not  when  from  plate  to  plate  your  eye-balls  roll. 
And  the  brain  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl. 
Hear   Bethel's   sermon,  one   not  versed    in 
schools. 
But  strong  in  sense,  and  wise  without  the  rules. 

Go  work,  hunt,  exercise !  (he  thus  began) 
Then  scorn  a  homely  dinner,  if  you  can. 
Your  wine  lock'd  up,  your  butler  stroll'd  abroad. 
Or  fish  denied,  (the  river  yet  unthaw'd) 
If  then  plain  bread  and  milk  will  do  the  feat. 
The  pleasure  lie«  in  you,  and  not  the  meat. 

Preach  as  I  please,  1  doubt  our  curious  men 
Will  choose  a  pheasant  still  before  a  hen  ; 
Yet  hens  of  Guinea  full  as  good  I  hold. 
Except  you  eat  the  feathers  green  and  gold. 
Of  carps  and  mullets  why  prefer  the  great, 
(Though  cut  in  pieces  ere  my  lord  can  eat) 
Vet  for  small  turbots  such  esteem  profess  t 
Because  God  made  these  large,  the  other  leas. 
Oldfield  with  more  than  harpy  threat  endued. 
Cries,  "  Send  me,  Gods !  a  whole  hog  barbecued'! 
Oh  blast  it,  south  winds  !  till  a  stench  exhale 
Rank  as  the  ripeness  of  a  rabbit's  taiL 
By  what  criterion  do  ye  eat,  d'ye  think. 
If  this  is  prized  for  sweetness,  that  for  stink  t 
When  the  tired  glutton  labours  through  a  treat. 
He  finds  no  relish  in  the  sweetest  meat. 
He  calls  for  somethmg  bitter,  something  sour. 
And  the  rich  feast  concludes  extremely  poor : 
Cheap  eggs,  and  herbs,  and  olives  still  we  see  ; 
Thus  much  is  left  of  old  simplicity ; 
The  robin-red-breast  till  of  kite  had  rest. 
And  children  sacred  held  a  marten's  nest, 
Till  becaficos  sold  so  devilish  dear 
To  one  that  was,  or  would  have  been,  a  peer. 
Let  me  extol  a  cat,  on  oysters  fed, 
I'll  have  a  party  at  the  Bedford-head' ; 
Or  e'en  to  crack  live  craw-fish  reconmiend  ; 
I'd  never  doubt  at  court  to  make  a  friend. 
'Tis  yet  in  vain,  I  own,  to  keep  a  pother 
About  one  vice,  and  fall  into  the  other  ; 
Between  excess  and  famine  lies  a  mean ; 
PUdn,  but  not  sordid ;  though  not  splendid,  clean 

Avidien  or  his  wife,  (no  matter  which. 
For  him  you'll  call  a  dog,  and  her  a  bitch)     ' 
Sell  their  presented  parbidges,  and  fruits. 
And  humbly  live  on  rabbits  and  on  roots : 
One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine, 
And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine. 
But  on  some  lucky  day  (as  when  they  found 
A  lost  bank-bill,  or  heaid  their  son  was  drown'd) 
At  such  a  feast,  old  vinegar  to  spare, 
Is  what  two  souls  so  generous  cannot  bear : 

*  A  West  Indian  term  of  gluttony ;  a  hog  roasted  whole, 
stuffed  with  spioe,  and  hasted  with  Uadeira  wlnOi 
s  A  famous  eating-house. 
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Oily  though  it  stink,  they  drop  by  drop  impart, 
But  souse  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  heart. 

He  knows  to  live,  who  keeps  the  middle  state, 
And  neither  leans  on  this  side,  nor  on  that ; 
Nor  stops,  for  one  bad  cork,  his  butler's  pay. 
Swears,  like  Albutins,  a  good  cook  away ; 
Nor  lets,  like  NeeTius,  every  error  pass, 
The  musty  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greasy  glass. 

Now  h^r  what  blessings  temperance  can  bring : 
rrhufl  said  our  friend,  and  what  he  said  I  sing) 
Firsthealth:  the  stomach  (cramm'd  from  every  cush 
A  tomb  of  boil'd  and  roast,  and  flesh  and  fish. 
Where  bile,  and  wind,  and  phlegm,  and  acid  jar, 
And  all  the  man  is  one  intestine  war) 
Remembers  oft  the  flchoolbo/s  simple  fare, 
The  temperate  sleeps,  and  spirits  light  as  air. 

How  pole,  each  worshipful  and  reverend  guest 
Rise  from  a  clergy,  or  a  city  feast ! 
What  life  in  all  that  ample  body  say ! 
What  heavenly  particle  inspires  the  clay  I 
The  soul  subsides,  and  wickedly  inclines 
To  seem  but  mortal,  even  in  sound  divines. 

On  morning  wings  how  active  springs  the  mind 
That  leaves  ue  loi^  of  yesterday  behmd  I 
How  easy  every  labour  it  pursues  ? 
How  coming  to  the  poet  every  muse  f 
Not  but  we  may  exceed,  some  holy  time. 
Or  tired  in  search  of  truth,  or  search  of  rhyme ; 
111  health  some  just  indulgence  may  engage. 
And  more  the  sickness  of  long  life,  old  a^e : 
For  hunting  age  what  cordial  drop  remams, 
If  our  intemperate  youth  the  vessel  drains  1 

Our  fiithers  praised  rank  venison.  You  suppose, 
Perhaps,  young  men,  our  fathers  had  no  nose. 
Not  so :  a  buck  was  then  a  week's  repast. 
And  'twas  their  point,  I  ween,  to  make  it  last ; 
More  pleased  to  keep  it  till  their  friends  could  come. 
Than  eat  the  sweetest  by  themselves  at  home. 
Why  had  not  I  in  those  good  times  my  birth. 
Ere  coxcomb-pies  or  coxcombs  were  on  earth  f 

Unworthy  he  the  voice  of  Fame  to  hear. 
That  sweetest  music  to  an  honest  ear, 
(For  faith.  Lord  Fanny !  you  are  in  the  wrong. 
The  worId*s  good  word  is  better  than  a  song) 
Who  has  not  leam'd,  fresh  sturgeon  and  hiun-pie 
Are  no  rewards  for  want,  and  infamy  I 
When  luxury  has  lick*d  up  all  thy  pelf, 
Cursed  by  thy  neighbours,  thy  trustees,  thyself, 
To  friends,  to  fortune,  to  mankind  a  shame. 
Think  how  posterity  will  treat  thy  name ; 
And  buy  a  rope,  that  future  times  may  tell 
Thou  hast  at  least  bestow'd  one  penny  well. 

<<  Right,"  cries  his  lordship,  <*  for  a  rogue  in  need 
To  have  a  taste,  is  insolence  indeed : 
In  me  'tis  noble,  suits  mv  birth  and  state. 
My  wealth  unwieldy,  and  my  heap  too  great." 
Then,  like  the  sun,  let  Bounty  spread  her  ray, 
And  shine  that  superfluity  away. 
O  impudence  of  wealth  I  with  all  thy  store. 
How  darest  thou  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor! 
Shall  half  the  new-built  churches  round  thee  fall ! 
Make  keys,  build  bridges,  or  repair  Whitehall : 
Or  to  thy  country  let  that  heap  be  lent. 
As  M  *  *  o's  was,  but  not  at  five  per  cent. 

Who  thinks  that  Fortune  cannot  chango  her 
Prepares  a  dreadful  jest  for  all  mankind,     [mind. 
And  who  stands  safest !  tell  me,  is  it  he 
That  spreads  and  swells  in  puff'd  prosperity, 
Or  blest  with  little,  whose  preventmg  care 
In  peace  provides  fit  arms  against  a  war  1 


Thus  Bethel  spoke,  who  always  speaks  his 
thought,  ' 

And  always  thinks  the  very  thing  he  ought : 
His  equal  mind  I  copy  what  I  can. 
And  as  I  love,  would  imitate  the  man. 
In  South-Sea  days  not  happier,  when  surmised 
The  lord  of  thousands,  than  if  now  excUed; 
In  forest  planted  by  a  father's  hand,  I 

Than  in  five  acres  now  of  rented  land. 
Content  with  little,  I  can  piddle  here 
On  brocoli  and  mutton,  round  the  year ; 
But  ancient  friends  (though  poor,  or  out  of  play) 
That  touch  my  bell,  I  cannot  turn  away. 
'Tis  true,  no  turbots  dignify  my  boards. 
But  gudgeons,  flounders,  what  my  Thames  affords : 
To  Hounslow-heath  I  point,  and  Bansted-down, 
Thence  comes  your  mutton,  and  these  chicks  my 

own : 
From  yon  old  walnut-tree  a  shower  shall  fall ; 
And  grapes,  long  lingering  on  my  only  wall, 
And  figs  from  standiud  and  espalier  join ; 
The  devil  is  in  vou  if  you  cazmot  dine : 
Then  cheerful  healths,  (your  mistress  shall  have 

pUce) 
And,  what's  more  rare,  a  poet  shall  say  grace. 

Fortune  not  much  of  humbling  me  can  boast ; 
Though  double  tax'd,  how  Uttle  have  I  lost  I 
My  life's  amusements  have  been  just  the  same. 
Before  and  after  standing  armies  came. 
My  lands  are  sold,  my  father's  house  is  gone ; 
I'll  hire  another's  ;  is  not  that  my  own. 
And  yours,  my  friends  1  through  whose  free-open- 
ing gate 
None  comes  too  early,  none  departs  too  late ; 
(For  I,  who  hold  sage  Homer's  rule  the  bes^ 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest.) 
**  Pray  Heaven  it  last !  (cries  Swipt)  •*  as  you  go  on 
I  wish  to  God  this  house  had  been  your  own : 
Pity !  to  build,  without  a  son  or  wife : 
Why,  you'll  enjoy  it  only  all  yofox  life." 
Well,  if  the  use  be  mine,  can  it  concern  one. 
Whether  the  name  belong  to  Pope  or  Vernon  t 
What's  property  9  dear  Swift  I  you  see  it  alter 
From  you  to  me,  from  me  to  Peter  Walter ; 
Or,  in  a  mortgage,  prove  a  lawyer's  share ; 
Or,  in  a  jointure,  vanish  from  the  heir; 
Or,  in  pure  equity,  (the  case  not  clear) 
The  Chancery  takes  your  rents  for  twenty  year : 
At  best,  it  falls  to  some  ungracious  son. 
Who  cries,<<  My  father's  damn'd,  and  all's  my  own." 
Shades,  that  to  Bacon  could  retreat  afford, 
Become  the  portion  of  a  booby  lord  ; 
And  Hemsley,  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight  >, 
Slides  to  a  scrivener  or  a  city  knight. 
Let  lands  and  houses  have  what  lords  they  will. 
Let  us  be  fix'd,  and  our  own  masters  still. 
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TO  LORD  BOLINQBROKE. 
St.  John,  whose  love  indulged  my  labours  past. 
Matures  my  present,  and  shall  bound  my  last  1 
Why  will  you  break  the  Sabbath  of  my  days  t 
Now  sick  alike  of  envy  and  of  praise. 

>  Yillien  Duke  of  Buoklngbain. 
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Public  too  long,  ah  let  me  hide  my  age  I 

See  modest  Gibber  now  has  left  the  stage : 

Our  generals  now,  retired  to  their  estates. 

Hang  their  old  trophies  o'er  the  garden  gates, 

In  life's  cool  evening  satiate  of  applause. 

Nor  fond  of  bleeding,  even  in  Brunswick's  cause. 

A  voice  there  is,  that  whispers  in  my  ear, 
('Tis  Reason's  voice,  which  sometimes  one  can  hear) 
"Friend  Pope  I  be  prudent,  let  your  muse  take 
And  never  g^lop  Pegasus  to  death ;  [breath. 

Lest  stiff,  and  stately,  void  of  fire  or  force, 
You  limp,  like  Blackmore,  on  a  lord  mayor's 
horse  *." 

Farewell  then  verse,  and  love,  and  every  toy. 
The  rhymes  and  rattles  of  the  man  or  boy ; 
What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  my  care — for  this  is  all : 
To  lay  this  harvest  up,  and  hoard  with  haste 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most,  the  last. 

But  ask  not  to  what  doctors  I  apply  t 
Sworn  to  no  master,  of  no  sect  am  I : 
As  drives  the  storm,  at  any  door  I  knock : 
And  house  with  Montaigne  now,  or  now  with  Locke. 
Sometimes  a  patriot,  active  in  debate. 
Mix  with  the  world,  and  battle  for  the  state. 
Free  as  young  Lyttleton,  her  cause  pursue, 
Still  true  to  virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true : 
Sometimes  with  Anstippus,  or  St.  Paul, 
Indulge  my  candour,  and  grow  all  to  aU ; 
Back  to  my  native  moderation  slide. 
And  win  my  way  by  yielding  to  the  tide. 

Long,  as  to  hun  who  works  for  debt,  the  day, 
Long  as  the  night  to  her  whose  love's  away, 
Long  aa  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run. 
When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one : 
So  slow  the  unprofitable  moments  roll, 
That  lock  up  all  the  functions  of  my  soul ; 
That  keep  me  from  myself ;  and  still  delay 
Life's  instant  business  to  a  future  day : 
That  task,  which  as  we  follow,  or  despise, 
The  eldest  is  a  fool,  the  youngest  wise. 
Which  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure  ; 
And  which  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor. 

Late  as  it  is,  I  put  myself  to  school. 
And  feel  some  comfort  not  to  be  a  fool. 
Weak  though  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  sight, 
Far  from  a  Ivnx,  and  not  a  giant  quite ; 
I'll  do  what  Mead  and  Cheselden  advise, 
To  keep  these  limbs,  and  to  preserve  these  eyes. 
Not  to  go  back,  is  somewhat  to  advance. 
And  men  must  walk  at  least  before  they  dance. 

Say,  does  thy  blood  rebel,  thy  bosom  move 
With  wretched  avarice,  or  as  wretched  love  t 
Know,  there  are  words,  and  spells,  which  can  con- 
Between  the  fits  this  fever  of  the  soul ;  [trol 
Know,  there  are  rhymes  which,  fresh  and  fresh 

applied. 
Will  cure  the  axrant'st  puppy  of  his  pride. 
Be  furious,  envious,  slo&f&l,  mad,  or  drunk, 
Slave  to  a  wife,  or  vassal  to  a  punk^ 
A  Switz,  a  Hieh-Dutch,  or  a  Low-Dutch  bear ; 
All  that  we  ask  is  but  a  patient  ear. 

*Tis  the  first  virtue,  vices  to  abhor ; 
And  the  first  wisdom,  to  be  fool  no  more. 


1  Tho  fame  of  this  heaTy  poet,  however  problematical 
eliewhere,  wu  univemlly  received  in  the  city  of  London. 
Hie  Teraiflcation  is  here  ezaoUy  deaerlbed :  stifT.  and  not 
strong ;  stately,  and  yet  doll,  like  the  sober  and  dow-paoed 
animal  generally  employed  to  mount  the  lord  mayor ;  and 
therefiore  here  hmnoroiidy  opposed  to  Pegasus. 


But  to  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great, 

As  want  of  figure,  and  a  small  estate. 

To  either  Inma  see  the  merchant  fly, 

Scared  at  the  spectre  of  pale  Poverty ! 

See  him,  with  pains  of  body,  pangs  of  soul. 

Bum  through  the  tropic,  freeze  beneath  the  pole ! 

Wilt  thou  do  nothing  for  a  nobler  end. 

Nothing  to  make  phUosophy  thy  friend  f 

To  stop  thy  foolish  views,  thy  long  desires. 

And  ease  tiiy  heart  of  all  that  it  admires  f 

Here,  Wisdom  calls  :  «<  Seek  virtue  first,  be  bold ! 

As  gold  to  silver,  virtue  is  to  gold." 

There,  London's  voice :  "  Get  mone^,  money  still ! 

And  then  let  Virtue  follow,  if  she  will." 

This,  this  the  saving  doctrine,  preach'd  to  all. 

From  low  St.  James's  up  to  high  St.  Paul ; 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver'd  at  his  ear. 

To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westminster. 

Barnard  in  spirit,  sense,  and  truth  abounds  ; 
«  Pray  then,  what  wants  hel"    Fourscore  thou- 
sand pounds ; 
A  pension,  or  such  harness  for  a  slave 
As  Bug  now  has,  and  Dorimant  would  have. 
Barnard,  thou  art  a  cit,  with  all  thy  worth  ; 
But  Bug  and  D  *  1,  their  Honours,  and  so  forth. 

Yet  every  child  another  song  wUl  sing, 
"  Virtue,  brave  boys  I  'tis  virtue  makes  a  king." 
True,  conscious  honour  is  to  feel  no  sin. 
He's  ann'd  without  that's  innocent  within  ; 
Be  this  thy  screen,  and  this  thy  wall  of  brass  ; 
Compared  to  this,  a  minister's  an  ass. 

And  say,  to  winch  shall  our  applause  belong. 
This  new  court  jargon,  or  the  good  old  song  I 
The  modem  language  of  corrupted  peers. 
Or  what  was  spoke  at  Cresst  and  Poictiebs  t 
Who  counsels  best  t  who  whispers,  <<  Be  but  great, 
With  praise  or  infamy  leave  that  to  fate  ; 
Gret  place  and  wealth,  if  possible,  with  grace  ; 
If  not,  by  any  means  get  wealth  and  place." 
For  what !  to  have  a  box  where  eunuchs  sing. 
And  foremost  in  the  circle  eye  a  king. 
Or  he,  who  bids  thee  face  with  steady  view 
Proud  Fortune,  and  look  shallow  Greatness  thro* : 
And,  while  he  bids  thee,  sets  the  example  too ! 
If  such  a  doctrine,  in  St.  James's  air. 
Should  chance  to  make  the  well-drest  rabble  stare ; 
If  honest  S*z  take  scandal  at  a  spark. 
That  less  admires  the  palace  than  the  park : 
Faith  I  shall  give  the  answer  reynard  gave  : 
<<  I  cannot  like,  dread  sir,  your  royal  cave  : 
Because  I  see,  by  all  the  tracks  about, 
Full  many  a  beast  goes  in,  but  none  come  out.'' 
Adieu  to  virtue,  if  you're  once  a  slave : 
Send  her  to  court,  you  send  her  to  her  grave. 

Well,  if  a  king's  a  lion,  at  the  least 
The  people  are  a  many-headed  beast : 
Can  they  direct  what  measures  to  pursue. 
Who  know  themselves  so  little  what  to  do  t 
Alike  in  nothing  but  one  lust  of  gold, 
Just  half  the  hud  would  buy,  and  luJf  be  sold  : 
Their  country's  wealth  our  mightier  misers  drain. 
Or  cross,  to  plunder  provinces,  the  main  ; 
The  rest,  some  farm  the  poor-box,  some  the  pews; 
Some  keep  assemblies,  and  would  keep  the  stews; 
Some  with  fat  bucks  on  childless  dotuxlB  £awn; 
Some  win  rich  widows  by  their  chine  and  brawn; 
While  with  the  silent  growth  of  ten  per  cent. 
In  dirt  and  darkness,  hundreds  stink  content. 

Of  all  these  ways,  if  each  pursues  his  own. 
Satire,  be  kind,  and  let  the  wretch  alone: 
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Bat  show  me  <me  who  has  it  in  his  power 
To  act  consistent  with  himself  an  honr. 
Sir  Job  sail'd  forth,  the  evening  bright  and  still, 
**  No  place  on  earth  (he  cried)  like  Greenwich-hill  1" 
Up  starts  a  palace:  lo!  the  obedient  base 
Slopes  at  its  foot,  the  woods  its  sides  embrace. 
The  silver  Thames  reflects  its  marble  face. 
Now  let  some  whimsey,  or  that  devil  within 
Whichgnidesall  those  whoknownot  what  theymean, 
Bat  give  the  knight  (or  give  his  lady)  spleen  ; 
*^  Away,  away  I  teke  all  your  scaffolds  down, 
For  snag's  the  word:  My  dear!  we'll  live  in  town." 

At  amorous  Flavio  is  the  stocking  thrown  1 
That  very  night  he  longs  to  lie  alone. 
The  fool,  whose  wife  elopes  some  thrice  a  quarter, 
For  matrimonial  solace  dies  a  martvr. 
Did  ever  Proteus,  Merlin,  any  witch, 
Traasform  themselves  so  strangely  as  the  rich  1 
Well,  but  the  poox^— ithe  poor  luive  the  same  itch; 
They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news. 
Prefer  a  new  japanner  to  their  shoes, 
Discharge  their  garrets,  move  their  beds  and  run 
(They  looow  not  whither)  in  a  chaise  and  one ; 
They  hire  their  sculler,  and  when  once  aboard. 
Grow  sick— and  damn  the  climate — like  a  lord. 

Yoa  laugh,  half  beau,  half  stoven  if  I  stand, 
My  wig  all  powder,  and  all  snuff  my  band ; 
Yoa  bmeh,  if  coat  and  breeches  stransely  vaiy, 
White  gloves,  and  linen  worthy  Lady  Mary! 
But  when  no  prehite*s  lawn  with  haur-shirt  lined, 
Is  half  so  incoherent  as  my  mind. 
When  (each  opinion  with  the  next  at  strife, 
One  ebb  and  flow  of  follies  all  my  life) 
I  plant,  root  up  ;  I  build,  and  then  confound  ; 
Turn  round  to  square,  and  square  again  to  round ; 
You  never  change  one  muscle  of  your  face. 
You  think  this  madness  but  a  common  case. 
Nor  once  to  chancery,  nor  to  Hale  apply  ; 
Yet  hang  your  lin,  to  see  a  seam  awiy  ! 
Careless  how  ill  I  with  myself  agree, 
Kind  to  my  dress,  my  figure,  not  to  me. 
Is  this  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  1 
This  he,  who  loves  me,  and  who  ought  to  mend  1 
Who  ought  to  make  me  (what  he  can,  or  none) 
That  man  divine  whom  wisdom  calls  her  own  ; 
Great  without  title,  without  fortune  bless'd  ; 
Rich  even  whenplunder'd,honour'dwhileoppre8s'd; 
Loved  without  vouth,  and  followed  without  power; 
At  home,  though  exiled;  firee,  though  in  the  Tower; 
In  short,  that  reasoning,  high,  immortal  thing. 
Just  less  than  Jove,  and  much  above  a  king, 
Nay,  half  in  heaven— except  (what's  mighty  odd) 
A  fit  of  vapours  clouds  this  demi-god. 


THE  BIXTU  EFI8TLB 

or  TBS 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  HORACE. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 
^  Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  art  I  know, 
To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so." 
(Plain  truth,  dear  Muriut,  needs  no  flowers  of 
So  tiJce  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech^)  [speech. 

This  vault  of  air,  wis  congregated  ball. 
Self-centred  sun,  and  stars  Siat  rise  and  fall, 

1  From  whose  translation  of  Horace  the  two  llxtt  lines 


There  are,  my  friend !  whose  philosophic  eyes 

Look  through,  and  trust  the  ruler  with  his  skies. 

To  him  commit  the  hour,  the  day,  the  year, 

And  view  this  dreadful  All  iiithout  a  fear. 

Admire  we  then  what  earth's  low  entrails  hold, 

Arabian  shores,  or  Indian  seas  infold  ; 

All  the  mad  tnuie  of  fools  and  slaves  for  gold } 

Or  popularity  f  or  stars  and  strings  ! 

The  mob's  applauses,  or  the  gifts  of  kings  1 

Say  with  what  eyes  we  ought  at  courts  to  gaze. 

And  pay  the  great  our  homage  of  amaze  t 

If  yteaiL  the  pleasure  that  from  these  can  spring. 
The  fear  to  want  them  is  as  weak  a  thing : 
Whether  we  dread,  or  whether  we  desire^, 
In  either  case,  believe  me,  we  admire  ; 
Whether  we  ioy  or  grieve,  the  same  the  curse, 
Suiprised  at  better,  or  surprised  at  worse. 
Thus  good  or  bad,  to  one  extreme  betray 
The  unbalanced  mind,  and  snatch  the  man  away ; 
For  virtue's  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had ; 
The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad. 

Go  then,  and  if  you  can,  admire  the  state 
Of  beaming  diamonds,  and  reflected  plate  ; 
Procure  a  Taste  to  double  the  suiprise, 
And  gaze  on  Parian  charms  with  learned  eyes : 
Be  struck  with  bright  brocade,  or  Tyrian  dye. 
Our  birth-day  nobles'  splendid  livery. 
If  not  so  pleased,  at  council-board  rejoice. 
To  see  their  jud^ents  hang  upon  thy  voice  ; 
From  mom  to  mght,  at  senate,  rolls,  and  hall, 
Plead  much,  read  more,  dine  late,  or  not  at  aU. 
But  wherefore  all  this  labour,  all  this  strife  t 
For  fame,  for  riches,  for  a  noble  wife  t 
Shall  one  whom  nature,  learning,  birth,  conspired 
To  form,  not  to  admire,  but  be  admired. 
Sigh,  while  his  Chloe,  blind  to  wit  and  worth, 
Weds  the  rich  dulness  of  some  son  of  earth  ! 
Yet  time  ennobles,  or  degrades  each  line  ; 
It  brighten'd  CiUGOs'g,  and  may  darken  thine  : 
And  what  is  fame !  the  meanest  have  their  day, 
The  greatest  can  but  blaze,  and  pass  away. 
Graoed  as  thou  art,  with  all  the  power  of  words, 
So  known,  so  honour'd,  at  the  house  of  lords : 
Conspicuous  scene  !  another  yet  is  nigh, 
(More  silent  far)  where  kings  and  poets  lie  ; 
Where  Murray  (long  enough  his  country's  pride) 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tullt,  or  than  Htde  ! 

Rack'd  with  sciatica,  martyr'd  with  the  stone, 
Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone  t 
See  Ward  by  batter'd  beaus  invited  over, 
And  desperate  misery  hiys  hold  on  Dover. 
The  case  is  easier  in  the  mind's  disease  ; 
There  all  men  may  be  cured,  whene'er  they  please. 
Would  ye  be  blest  1  despise  low  lovs,  low  gains  ; 
Disdain  whatever  Cormburt  disdams  ; 
Be  virtuous,  and  be  happy  for  your  puns. 

But  art  thou  one,  whom  new  opimons  sway. 
One  who  believes  as  Tindal  leads  the  way. 
Who  virtue  and  a  church  alike  disowns. 
Thinks  that  but  words,and  this  but  brick  andstonesi 
Flv  then,  on  all  the  wings  of  wild  desire. 
Admire  whate'er  the  maddest  can  admire. 
Is  wealth  thy  passion  1  hence !  from  pole  to  pole. 
Where  winds  can  carry,  or  where  waves  can  roll, 
For  Indian  spices,  for  Peruvian  sold, 
Prevent  the  greedy,  and  outbid  the  lK)Id: 
Advance  thy  golden  mountain  to  the  skies ; 
On  the  broad  base  of  fifty  thousand  rise. 
Add  one  round  hundred,  and  (if  that's  not  fair) 
Add  fifty  more,  and  bring  it  to  a  square. 
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For,  mark  the  advantage  ;  just  so  many  score 
Will  gain  a  wife  with  Imlf  as  many  more. 
Procure  her  beauty,  make  that  beauty  chaste, 
And  then  such  friends — as  cannot  fail  to  last. 
A  man  of  wealth  is  dubb'd  a  man  of  worth, 
Venus  shall  give  him  form,  and  Anstis  birth. 
(Believe  me,  many  a  German  prince  is  worse. 
Who  proud  of  pedigree,  is  poor  of  purse.) 
His  wealth  brave  Timon  gloriously  confounds  ; 
Ask'd  for  a  groat,  he  gives  a  hundred  pounds  ; 
Or  if  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play, 
Takes  the  whole  house  upon  the  poet's  day. 
Now,  in  such  exigencies  not  to  need, 
Upon  my  word  you  must  be  rich  indeed  ; 
A  noble  superfluity  it  craves. 
Not  for  yourself,  but  for  your  fools  and  knaves ; 
Something,  which  for  your  honour  they  may  cheat, 
And  which  it  much  becomes  you  to  forget. 
If  wealth  alone  then  make  and  keep  us  blest, 
Still,  still  be  getting,  never,  never  rest. 

But  if  to  power  and  place  your  passion  lie, 
If  in  the  pomp  of  life  consist  the  joy  ; 
Then  hire  a  slave,  or  (if  you  will)  a  lord 
To  do  the  honours,  and  to  give  the  word  ; 
Tell  at  your  levee,  as  the  crowds  approach, 
To  whom  to  nod,  whom  take  into  your  coach, 
Whom  honour  with  your  hand  :  to  make  remarks. 
Who  rules  in  Cornwall,  or  who  rules  in  Berks: 
<'  This  may  be  troublesome,  is  near  the  chair  ; 
That  makes  three  members,  this  can  choose  a 
Instructed  thus,  you  bow,  embrace,  protest,  [may 'r." 
Adopt  him  son,  or  cousin  at  the  least. 
Then  turn  about,  and  laugh  at  your  own  jest. 

Or  if  your  life  be  one  continued  treat, 
If  to  live  well  means  nothing  but  to  eat ; 
Up,  up  1  cries  Gluttony,  'tis  break  of  day. 
Go  drive  the  deer,  and  drag  the  finny  p^e^ ; 
With  hounds  and  horns  go  hunt  an  appetite — 
So  Russel  did,  but  could  not  eat  at  night, 
Call'd  happy  dog  I  the  beggar  at  his  door. 
And  envied  thirst  and  hunger  to  the  poor. 

Or  shall  we  every  decency  confound. 
Through  taverns,  stews,  and  bagnios  take  our  round. 
Go  dine  with  Chartres,  in  each  vice  outdo 
K — ^l*s  lewd  cargo,  or  Ty — ^y*s  crew. 
From  Latian  syrens,  French  Circsean  feasts, 
Return  well  travd'c^  and  transform'd  to  beasts, 
Or  for  a  titled  punk,  or  foreign  flame. 
Renounce  our  country,  and  degrade  our  namet 

If,  after  all,  we  must  with  Wilmot  own. 
The  cordial  drop  of  life  is  love  alone ; 
And  Swift  cry  wisely,  «  Vive  \a,  bagatelle  I** 
The  man  that  loves  and  laughs,  must  sure  do  well. 
Adieu — if  this  advice  appear  the  worst. 
Even  take  the  counsel  which  I  gave  you  first : 
Or  better  precepts  if  you  can  impart. 
Why  doy  I'll  follow  them  with  all  my  heart 


THE  FIRST  EPIBTLE 

OF  THS 

SECOND  BOOK  OF  HORACE; 
With  this  motto  In  the  first  edition,  foUo,  1737 : 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ths  reflectbmi  of  Horaoo,  and  the  Judgments  poaeed  In 

hlfl  epistle  to  Aagnetus,  eeemed  bo  ■eannable  to  the  pre- 

ami  times,  that  I  oould  not  help  applying  them  to  the  use 


of  my  own  oountry.  The  author  thought  them  oonaider- 
able  enough  to  address  them  to  his  prince,  whom  he  paints 
with  all  the  great  and  good  qualities  of  a  monarch  upon 
whom  the  Romans  depended  for  the  Increase  of  an  abtoluie 
empire.  But  to  make  the  poem  entirely  English,  I  was 
willing  to  add  one  or  two  of  those  which  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  a  >V'e  people,  and  era  more  oonslBtent  with 
the  welfare  of  our  neighboun. 

This  epistle  wlU  show  the  learned  world  to  have  faUen 
Into  two  mistakes :  one,  that  Aug%ut%u  teas  a  patron  <^f 
poeU  in  general,-  whereas  he  not  only  prohibited  all  but 
tiie  best  writers  to  name  him,  bat  recommended  that  care 
even  to  the  civil  magistrate:  AdmonOnU  prctt&res,  ne 
paterentur  nomen  tuum  obeolejlerit  &c.  The  other,  that 
this  piece  was  only  a  general  ditcouru  t^poetrff :  whereaa 
it  was  an  apology /or  the  poets ,  in  order  to  render  Augustus 
more  their  patron.  Horace  here  pleads  the  cause  of  his  | 
contemporaries,  first,  against  the  taste  of  the  town,  whoee 
humour  it  was  to  magnify  the  authors  of  the  preceding 
age :  secondly,  against  the  court  and  nahUitg^  who  encou- 
raged only  the  writers  for  the  theatre;  and.  lastly,  against 
the  emperor  himself,  who  had  conceived  them  of  little  uso 
to  the  government.  He  shows  (by  a  view  of  the  progress  j 
of  learning,  and  the  change  of  taste  among  the  Romans)  ' 
that  the  Introduction  of  the  polite  arte  of  Greece  had  given 
the  writers  of  his  time  great  advantages  over  their  prede- 
cessors ;  that  their  morals  were  much  improved,  and  the 
licence  of  those  ancient  poets  restrained ;  that  satire  and 
comedy  were  become  more  Just  and  useful ;  that  whatevor 
extravagances  were  left  on  the  stage  were  owing  to  the  ill 
taste  of  the  nobility,-  that  poets,  under  due  regulations, 
were  in  many  respects  useful  to  the  state ,-  and  concludes 
that  it  was  upon  them  the  emperor  himself  must  depend 
for  his  fame  with  posterity. 

We  may  further  loam  tnm  this  epistle,  that  Horace 
made  his  court  to  this  great  prince  by  writing  with  a  decent 
freedom  toward  hhn,  with  a  Just  contempt  of  his  tow  flat- 
terers, and  with  a  manly  regard  to  his  own  ohaiacter. 


EPISTLE  I. 

TO  AuonsTn& 


While  yoo,  great  patron  of  mankind  I  sostain 
The  balanced  world,  and  open  all  the  main  ; 
Your  country,  chief,  in  arms  abroad  defend^ 
At  home,  with  monds,  arts,  and  laws  amend  ; 
How  shall  the  muse,  from  such  a  monarch,  steal 
An  hour,  and  not  defraud  the  public  weal ! 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  Fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name, 
After  a  life  of  generous  toils  endured. 
The  Graul  subdued,  or  property  secured. 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd, 
Or  laws  established,  and  the  world  reform'd  ; 
Closed  their  long  glories,  with  a  sigh,  to  find 
The  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind  ! 
All  hunum  virtue,  to  its  latest  breath. 
Finds  Envy  never  conquered,  but  by  Death. 
The  great  Alcides,  every  labour  past, 
Had  still  this  monster  to  sul>due  at  last. 
Sure  fate  of  all,  beneath  whose  rising  ray 
Each  star  of  meaner  merit  fiades  away  ! 
Oppressed  we  feel  the  beam  directly  beat. 
Those  suns  of  glory  please  not  till  ibey  set. 

To  thee,  the  world  its  present  homa^  V^n 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise  : 
Great  friend  of  libertt  !  in  kings  a  naine 
Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame  : 
Whose  word  is  truth,  as  sacred  and  revered. 
As  Heaven's  own  oracles  from  altars  heard. 
Wonder  of  kings  !  like  whom,  to  mortal  eyes 
None  e'er  has  risen,  and  none  e'er  shall  rise. 
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Just  in  one  instance,  be  h  yet  confessed 
Yonr  people.  Sir,  are  uartial  in  the  rest : 
Foes  to  aU  living  worth  except  your  own, 
And  advocates  for  folly  dead  and  gone. 
Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they  grow  old  ; 
It  is  the  nist  we  valne,  not  the  gold. 
Chaneer's  worst  rihaldry  is  learned  by  rote. 
And  beastly  Skelton*  Heads  of  Houses  quote  : 
One  likes  no  language  but  the  Fairy  Queen  ; 
A  Scot  will  fight  for  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Green  «  ; 
And  each  true  Briton  is  to  Ben  so  civil, 
He  swears  the  Muses  met  him  at  the  Devil  K 

Though  justly  Greece  her  eldest  sons  admires, 
Why  should  not  we  be  wiser  than  our  sires  I 
In  every  public  virtue  we  excel ; 
We  build,  we  paint,  we  sing,  we  dance  as  well, 
And  learned  Athens  to  our  art  must  stoop. 
Could  she  behold  us  tumbling  through  a  hoop. 

If  time  improve  our  wit  as  well  as  wine, 
Sfty  at  what  age  a  poet  grows  divine  1 
Shall  we,  or  ^all  we  not,  account  him  so. 
Who  died,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years  a^l 
£nd  all  dispute ;  and  fix  the  year  precise 
When  British  bards  begin  to  immortalise  % 
«  Who  lasts  a  century  can  have  no  flaw, 
I  hold  that  wit  a  clasrac,  good  in  law." 

Suppose  he  wants  a  year,  will  you  compound  I 
And  shall  we  deem  him  ancient,  right,  and  sound. 
Or  damn  to  all  eternity  at  once. 
At  ninety-nine,  a  modem  and  a  dunce  I 

«  We  shall  not  quarrel  for  a  year  or  two  ; 
By  courtesy  of  England,  he  may  do.** 

Then,  by  the  rule  that  made  the  horse-tail  bare, 
I  pluck  out  year  by  year,  as  hair  by  hair, 
And  melt  down  ancients  like  a  heap  of  snow : 
I   While  you,  to  measure  merits,  look  in  Stowe, 
And  estimating  authors  by  the  year, 
Bestow  a  garland  only  on  a  bier. 
I       Shakspeare,  (whom  you  and  every  playhouse  bill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will) 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight. 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite. 
Ben,  old  and  poor,  as  little  seem'd  to  heed 
The  life  to  come,  in  every  poet's  creed. 
Who  now  leads  Cowley !  if  he  pleases  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit ; 
Foi^ot  his  epic,  nay  Pindaric  art*. 
But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart. 

«  Yet  surely,  surely,  these  were  famous  men  I 
What  boy  but  hears  the  sayings  of  old  Ben  ? 
In  all  debates  where  critics  bear  a  part. 
Not  one  but  nods,  and  talks  of  Jonson's  art. 
Of  Shakspeape's  nature,  and  of  Cowley's  wit ; 
How  Beaumont's  judgment  check'd  what  Fletcher 
How  Shadwell  hasty,  Wycherley  was  slow* ;  [writ 
But,  for  the  passions,  Southeme  sure  and  Rowe. 


>  fiOcelton,  poet  Imireat  to  Henry  VIII.,  a  volume  of  whose 
versM  has  been  lately  reprinted,  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  ribaldry,  obscenity,  and  scurrilous  language. 

•  A  ballad  made  by  a  king  of  Scotland. 

>  The  Devil  Tavern,  where  Ben  Jonsou  held  his  Poetical 
Clab. 

*  Which  has  much  more  merit  than  his  epic,  but  very 
milike  the  character  as  wdl  as  numbers  of  Pindar. 

»  Nothing  was  lees  true  than  this  particular :  but  the 
whole  paragraph  has  a  mixture  of  irony,  and  must  not 
altogether  be  taken  for  Horace's  own  judgment,  only  the 
common  chat  of  the  pretenders  to  criticism ;  in  some  things 
right,  in  others  wrong ;  as  he  tells  us  in  his  answer,— 

"  Interdnm  vulgns  reotom  videt :  est  ubi  peocat."— Hon. 


These,  only  these,  support  the  crowded  stage. 
From  eldest  Hey  wood  down  to  Gibber's  age." 
All  this  may  be  ;  the  people's  voice  is  odd, 
It  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  voice  of  God. 
To  Gammer  Gurton*  if  it  give  the  bays. 
And  yet  deny  the  Careless  Husband  praise. 
Or  say  our  fathers  never  broke  a  rule  ; 
Why  then,  I  say,  the  public  is  a  fool. 
But  let  tliem  own,  that  greater  faults  than  we 
They  had,  and  greater  virtues,  I'll  agree. 
Spenser  himself  affects  the  obsolete. 
And  Sidney's  verse  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet : 
Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  heaven  can  bound, 
Now  serpent-like,  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  ground. 
In  quibbles,  angel  and  archangel  join. 
And  God  the  Father  turns  a  school-divine. 
Not  that  I'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book, 
Like  slashing  BeuUey  with  his  desperate  hook, 
Or  danm  all  Shakspeare,  like  the  aJTected  fool 
At  court,  who  hates  whate'er  he  read  at  school. 

But  for  the  wits  of  either  Cluirles's  days. 
The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease  ; 
Sprat,  Carew,  Sedley,  and  a  hundred  more, 
(Like  twinkling  stars  the  miscellanies  o'er) 
One  simile,  that  solitary  shines 
In  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines. 
Or  lengthen'd  thought  that  gleams  through  many 
Has  sanctified  whole  poems  for  an  age.     [a  page, 
I  lose  my  patience,  and  I  own  it  too. 
When  works  are  censured,  not  ns  bad  but  new ; 
While  if  our  elders  break  all  reason's  laws, 
These  fools  demand  not  pardon,  but  applause. 

On  Avon's  bank,  where  flowers  eternal  blow, 
If  I  but  ask,  if  any  weed  can  grow  ! 
One  tragic  sentence  if  I  dare  deride 
Which  Setterton's  grave  action  dignified, 
Or  well-mouth'd  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaims, 
(Though  but,  perhaps,  a  muster-roll  of  names^) 
How  will  our  fathers  rise  up  in  a  rage. 
And  swear  all  shame  is  lost  in  George's  age  I 
You'd  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  former  reign, 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  yet  remain. 
Who  scorn  a  lad  should  teach  his  father  dcill. 
And,  having  once  been  wrong,  wiU  be  so  still. 
He,  who  to  eeem  more  deep  than  you  or  I, 
Extols  old  bards,  or  Merlin's  prophecy. 
Mistake  him  not ;  he  envies,  not  admures, 
And  to  debase  the  sous,  exalts  the  sires. 
Had  ancient  times  conspired  to  disallow^ 
What  then  was  new,  what  had  been  ancient  now ! 
Or  what  remain'd,  so  worthy  to  be  read 
By  learned  critics,  of  the  mighty  dead ! 

In  days  of  ease,  when  now  the  weary  sword 
Was  sheathed,  and  lujntrp  with  Charles  restored ; 
In  every  taste  of  foreign  courts  improved, 
"  All,  by  the  king's  example,  lived  and  loved  ■." 
Then  peers  grew  proud  in  horsemanship  to  excel », 
Newmarket's  glory  rose,  as  Britain's  fell ; 
The  soldier  breathed  the  gallantries  of  France, 
And  every  flowery  courtier  writ  romance. 

*  A  piece  of  very  low  humour ;  one  of  the  first  printed 
plays  in  English,  and  therefore  much  valued  by  some  anti- 
quuies. 

f  An  absurd  custom  of  several  actors  to  pronounce  with 
emphasis  the  mere  proper  names  of  Greeks  or  Romans, 
which  (as  they  call  it)  Jia  the  mouth  of  the  player. 

>  A  verse  of  the  Lord  Lansdowne. 

9  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  book  of  Horsemanship ;  the 
romance  of  Parthenista,  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery ;  and  most 
of  the  French  romances  translated  by  persons  ttfq%tality» 
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Then  mArble,  BoftenM  into  life,  grew  warm, 
And  yielding  metal  flow'd  to  human  form  : 
Lely  on  animated  canvas  stole 
The  sleepy  eye,  that  spoke  the  melting  soul. 
No  wonder  then,  when  all  was  love  and  sport, 
The  willing  muses  were  debauch'd  at  court : 
On  each  enervate  string  they  taught  the  note  ^ 
To  pant,  or  tremble  through  a  eunuch's  throat. 

But  Britain,  changeful  as  a  child  at  play, 
Now  calls  in  princes,  and  now  turns  away. 
Now  Whig,  now  Tory,  what  we  loved  we  hate ; 
Now  all  for  pleasure,  now  for  church  and  state ; 
Now  for  prerogative,  and  now  for  laws  ; 
Effects  unhappy  I  from  a  noble  cause. 

Time  was,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock. 
Instruct  his  family  in  every  rule, 
And  send  his  wife  to  church,  his  son  to  school. 
To  worship  like  his  fathers,  was  his  care  ; 
To  teach  their  frugal  virtues  to  his  heir ; 
To  prove,  that  luxury  could  never  hold  ; 
And  place,  on  good  security,  his  gold. 
Now  times  are  changed,  and  one  poetic  itch 
Has  seiz'd  the  court  And  city,  poor  and  rich  : 
Sons,  sires,  and  grandsires,  all  will  wear  the  bays, 
Our  wives  read  Milton,  and  our  daughters  plays, 
To  theatres,  and  to  rehearsals  throng, 
And  all  our  grace  at  table  is  a  song. 
I,  who  so  off  renounce  the  muses,  lie, 

Not *s  self  e'er  tells  raorejibs  than  I ; 

When  sick  of  muse,  or  follies  we  deplore. 
And  promise  our  best  friends  to  rhyme  no  more ; 
Wo  wake  next  morning  in  a  raging  fit. 
And  call  for  pen  and  ink  to  show  our  wit. 

He  served  a  'prenticeship,  who  sets  up  shop  ; 
Ward'  try'd  on  puppies,  and  the  poor,  his  drop  ; 
Even  HadclifTs  doctors  travel  first  to  France, 
Nor  dare  to  practise  till  they've  learned  to  dance. 
Who  builds  a  bridge  that  never  drove  a  pile  t 
(Should    Ripley  venture,  all    the  world  would 

smile) 
But  those  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can, 
All  rhyme,  and  scrawl,  and  scribble,  to  a  man. 

Yet,  sir,  reflect,  the  mischief  is  not  great ; 
These  madmen  never  hurt  the  church  or  state  : 
Sometimes  the  folly  benefits  mankind  ; 
And  rarely  avarice  taints  the  tuneful  mind. 
Allow  him  but  his  plaything  of  a  pen, 
He  ne'er  rebels,  or  plots,  lUte  other  men  : 
Flight  of  cashiers,  or  mobs,  he'll  never  mind  ; 
And  knows  no  losses  whUe  the  muse  is  kind. 
To  cheat  a  friend,  or  ward,  he  leaves  to  Peter  ; 
The  good  man  heaps  up  nothing  but  mere  metre. 
Enjoys  his  garden  and  his  book  in  quiet ; 
And  then  a  perfect  hermit  in  his  diet. 

Of  little  use  the  man  you  may  suppose. 
Who  says  in  verse  what  others  say  in  prose  ; 
Yet  let  me  show,  a  poet's  of  some  weight, 
And  (though  no  solmer')  useful  to  the  state. 

1  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  by  Bir  William  Davenant,  the 
first  opera  sung  in  England. 

*  A  famous  empiric,  whose  pill  snd  drop  had  several 
surprising  effects,  and  were  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of 
writing  and  conversation  at  this  time. 

s  Horace  had  not  acquitted  himself  mnch  to  his  credit 
in  this  capacity  {non  bene  relieta  parmula)  in  the  battle  of 
PhUippI.  It  is  manifest  he  alludes  to  himself  in  this  whole 
account  of  the  poet's  character,  but  with  an  intermixture 
of  irony :  VivU  tiliquU  et  pane  secundo,  has  a  relation  to 
his  epicurism :  Os  Uncrum  pueri.  Is  ridieala    The  nobler 


What  will  a  child  learn  sooner  than  a  song  1 
What  better  teach  a  foreigner  the  tongue  ! 
What's  long  or  short,  each  accent  where  to  place. 
And  speak  in  public  with  some  sort  of  grace. 
I  scarce  can  think  him  such  a  worUiless  thing, 
Unless  he  praise  some  monster  of  a  king  ; 
Or  virtue,  or  religion  turn  to  sport. 
To  please  a  lewd,  or  unbelieving  court. 

Unhappy  Dryden  ! In  all  Charles's  days, 

Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  bays  ; 
And  in  our  own  (excuse  some  courtly  stains) 
No  whiter  page  tnan  Addison  remains. 
He,  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth. 
And  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  truth. 
Forms  the  soft  bosom  with  the  gentlest  art. 
And  pours  each  human  virtue  in  the  heart. 
Let  Ireland  tell,  how  wit  upheld  her  cause, 
Her  trade  supported,  and  supplied  her  laws  ; 
And  leave  on  Swift  this  grateful  verse  engraved, 
"  The  rights  a  court  attack'd,  a  poet  saved. ' 
Behold  the  hand  that  wrought  a  nation's  cure, 
Stretch'd  to  relieve  the  idiot  and  the  poor*. 
Proud  vice  to  brand,  or  injured  worth  adorn. 
And  stretch  the  ray  to  ages  yet  unborn. 
Not  but  there  are,  who  merit  other  palms  ; 
Hopkins  and  Sternhold  glad  the  heart  with  psalms : 
The  boys  and  girls  whom  charity  maintains. 
Implore  vour.help  in  these  pathetic  strains  : 
How  could  devotion  touch  the  country  pews. 
Unless  the  Gods  bestowed  a  proper  muse  I 
Verse  cheers  their  leisure,  verse  assists  their  work. 
Verse  prays  for  peace,  or  sings  down  pope  and  Turk. 
The  silenced  preacher  yields  to  potent  strain. 
And  feels  that  grace  his  prayer  besought  in  vain  ; 
The  blessing  thnlls  through  all  the  labouring  throng. 
And  Heaven  is  won  by  violence  of  song. 

Our  rural  ancestors,  with  little  blest. 
Patient  of  Ubonr  when  the  end  was  rest. 
Indulged  the  day  tlmt  housed  their  annual  grain. 
With  feasts,  and  ofl^erings,  and  a  thankful  strain  : 
The  joy  their  wives,  their  sons,  and  servants  share. 
Ease  of  their  toil,  and  partners  of  their  care  : 
The  laugh,  the  jest,  attendants  on  the  bowl. 
Smoothed  every  brow,  and  open'd  every  soul : 
With  growing  years  the  pleasing  licence  grew. 
And  taunts  alternate  innocently  flew. 
But  times  corrupt,  and  Nature,  ill-inclined. 
Produced  the  point  that  left  a  sting  behind ; 
Till  friend  with  friend,  and  families  at  strife. 
Triumphant  malice  raged  through  private  life. 
Who  felt  the  wrong,  or  fear'd  it,  took  tiie  alarm, 
Appeal'd  to  law,  and  justice  lent  her  arm. 
At  length,  by  wholesome  dread  of  statutes  boimd. 
The  poets  leam'd  to  please,  and  not  to  wound : 
Most  warp'd  to^flattery's  side  ;  but  some,'more  nice. 
Preserved  the  freedom,  and  forbore  the  vice. 
Hence  satire  rose,  that  just  the  medium  hit, 
And  heals  with  morals  what  it  hurts  with  wit. 

We  conquer'd  France,  but  felt  our  captive's 
charms; 
Her  arts  victorious  triumph'd  o'er  our  arms ; 

office  of  a  poet  follows:  Torquei  db  obseomit—Mox  etiam 
pectut—Recte  Jiteta  r^ert,  4^c.,  which  the  imitator  has 
applied  where  he  thinks  it  more  due  than  to  himsdf.  He 
hopes  to  be  pardoned,  if  ,  as  be  is  sincerely  inclined  to  praise 
what  deaerres  to  be  praised,  he  arraigns  what  deaerres  to 
be  arraigned,  in  the  210, 811,  and  212th  verses. 

*  A  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  idiots,  and  a  fund 
for  assisting  the  poor,  by  lending  «ffni»ll  sums  of  money  on 
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Ill 


Britain  to  soft  refinements  less  a  foe. 
Wit  grew  polite,  and  numbers  leam'd  to  flow. 
Waller  was  smooth  ^  ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  jom 
The  Taiymg  verse,  the  full  resoundiug  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 
Thongh  still  some  traces  of  our  rustic  vein, 
And  splay-foot  verse,  remain'd,  and  will  remain. 
Late,  very  late,  correctness  grew  our  care, 
When  the  tired  Nation  breadied  from  civil  war. 
Exact  Racine,  and  Comeille's  noble  fire, 
Show'd  us  that  France  had  something  to  admire. 
Not  but  the  tragic  spirit  was  our  own, 
And  full  in  Shakapeare,  fair  in  Otway  shone  : 
But  Otway  fail'd  to  polish  or  refine. 
And  fluent  Shakspeare  scarce  efiaced  a  line. 
Even  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 

I  The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot. 
Some  doubt,  if  equal  pains,  or  equal  fire 
The  hmnble  muse  of  comedy  require. 
But  in  known  images  of  life,  I  guess 
The  labour  greater,  as  the  indulgence  less. 
Observe  how  seldom  even  the  best  succeed  : 
Tell  me  if  Congreve's  fools  are  fools  indeed  I 

i   WhaX  pert,  low  dialogue  has  Farquhar  writ ! 
How  Yao  wants  grace,  who  never  wanted  wit ! 
The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrea'  tread. 
Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed ! 
And  idle  Gibber,  how  he  breaks  the  laws. 
To  make  poor  Pinky  eat  with  vast  applause ! 
But  fill  their  purse,  our  poets'  work  is  done. 
Alike  to  them,  by  pathos  or  by  pun. 

0  you !  whom  vanity's  light  bark  conveys 
On  Fame's  mad  voyage  by  the  wind  of  praise. 
With  what  a  shifting  gale  your  course  you  ply, 
For  ever  sunk  too  low,  or  borne  too  high  I 
WHio  pants  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose, 

A  breath  revives  hun,  or  a  breath  o'erthrows. 
Farewell  the  stage !  if  just  as  thrives  the  play. 
The  silly  bard  grows  fat,  or  falls  away. 
There  still  remains,  to  mortify  a  wit, 
The  many-headed  monster  of  the  pit : 
A  senseless,  worthless,  and  unhonour'd  crowd ; 
Who,  to  disturb  their  betters  mighty  proud, 
Clatterinff  their  sticks  before  ten  lines  are  spoke, 
Call  for  the  fiurce,  die  Bear,  or  the  Black-jolce. 
What  dear  delight  to  Britons  farce  affords ! 
Ever  the  taste  of  mobs,  but  now  of  lords : 
(Taste,  that  eternal  wanderer,  which  flies 
From  heads  to  ears,  and  now  from  ears  to  eyes.) 
The  play  stands  still ;  damn  action  and  discourse. 
Back  fly  the  scenes,  and  enter  foot  and  horse  ; 
Pageants  on  pageants,  in  long  order  drawn. 
Peers,  heralds,  bishops,  ermine,  gold,  and  lawn ; 
The  champion  too  1  and,  to  complete  the  jest. 
Old  Edward's  armour  beams  on  Gibber's  breast  3. 
With  laughter  sure  Democritus  had  died. 
Had  he  beheld  an  audience  gape  so  wide. 
Let  bear  or  elephant  be  e'er  so  white. 
The  people,  sure,  the  people  are  the  sight ! 

1  Mr.  Waller,  about  this  time,  with  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
Mr.  Chxlolphin,  and  others,  translated  the  Pompcy  of 
Comrille,  and  the  more  correct  French  poeta  began  to  be 
in  reputatkoi. 

*  A  name  taken  by  MraBehn,  anthoren  of  sevefal  ob- 
Boene  plajs,  Ao. 

>  The  corooatlon  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Qoeen  Anne  Boleyn, 
in  vhich  the  playhonaea  vted  with  each  other  to  represent 
all  the  poinp  of  a  coronation.  In  this  noble  contention  the 
annoor  of  one  of  the  kings  of  England  was  borrowed  from 
the  Tower,  to  dress  the  champion. 


Ah  luckless  poet !  stretch  thy  lungs  and  roar, 
That  bear  or  elephant  shall  heed  thee  more ; 
While  all  its  throats  the  gallery  extends. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  pit  ascends  1 
Loud  as  the  wolves,  on  Orcas'  stormy  steep  •, 
Howl  to  the  roarings  of  the  Northern  deep. 
Such  is  the  shout,  uie  long-applauding  note. 
At  Quin's  high  plume,  or  Oldfield's  petticoat ; 
Or  when  from  court  a  birth-day  suit  bestow'd, 
Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 
Booth  enters, — hark  I  the  universal  peal  I 
"  But  has  he  spoken !  "     Not  a  syllable. 
"What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people 

stare!" 
Gate's  long  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  lacquer'd 
chair. 

Yet,  lest  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teach. 
Or  praise  inalignly  arts  I  cannot  reach. 
Let  me  for  once  presume  to  instruct  the  times, 
To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhjines : 
'Tis  he,  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  ])ains, 
Gan  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns  ; 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art, 
With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  heart ; 
And  snatch  me,  o'er  the  earth,  or  through  the  air, 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and  where. 

But  not  this  part  of  the  poetic  state. 
Alone,  deserves  the  favour  of  the  great : 
Think  of  those  authors,  sir,  who  would  rely 
More  on  a  reader's  sense  tlian  gazci-^s  eye. 
Or  who  shall  wander  where  the  muses  sing  I 
Who  climb  their  mountain,  or  who  taste  their 
How  shall  we  fill  a  library »  with  wit,       [spring  ! 
When  Merlin's  Cave  ®  is  half-unfinish'd  yet  1 

My  liege !  why  writers  little  claim  your  thought, 
I  guess  ;  and,  with  their  leave,  will  tell  the  fault : 
We  poets  are  (upon  a  poet's  word) 
Of  all  mankind,  the  creatures  most  absurd : 
The  season,  when  to  come,  and  when  to  go. 
To  sing,  or  cease  to  sing,  we  never  know  ; 
And  if  we  will  recite  nine  hours  in  ten, 
You  lose  your  patience,  just  like  other  men. 
Then  too  we  hurt  ourselves,  when  to.defend 
A  single  verse,  we  quarrel  with  a  friend  ; 
Repeat  unask'd  ;  lament,  the  wit's  too  flue 
For  vulgar  eyes,  and  point  out  every  line. 
But  most,  when  straining  with  too  weak  a  wing, 
We  needs  will  write  epistles  to  the  king  ; 
And  from  the  moment  we  oblige  the  town. 
Expect  a  place,  or  pension  from  the  crown ; 
Or  dubb'd  historians  by  express  command, 
To  enrol  your  triumphs  o'er  the  seas  and  land. 
Be  call'd  to  court  to  plan  some  work  divine. 
As  once  for  Louis,  Boileau  and  Racine. 

Yet  think,  great  sir  !  (so  many  virtues  shown) 
Ah  think,  what  poet  best  may  make  them  known ! 
Or  choose  at  least  some  minister  of  grace, 
Fit  to  bestow  the  laureat's  weighty  place. 

Gharles,  to  late  times  to  be  transmitted  fair, 
Assign'd  his  figure  to  Bernini's  care ; 
And  great  Nassau  to  Kneller's  hand  decreed 
To  fix  him  graceful  on  the  bounding  steed ; 
So  well  in  paint  and  stone  they  judged  of  merit : 
But  kings  in  wit  may  want  discerning  spirit. 

*  The  farthest  northern  promontory  of  Scotland,  opposite 
to  the  Oroades. 

*  Munut  ApoUine  dignum.    The  Palatine  Library,  then 
building  by  Augustus. 

*  A  building  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Richmond,  where 
is  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  books. 
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The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 

One    knighted    Blackmore,    and    one    pensioned 

Quarles ; 
Which  made  old  Ben  and  surly  Dennis  swear, 
"  No  lord's  anointed,  but  a  Russian  bear." 
Not  with  such  majesty,  such  bold  relief, 
The  forms  august,  of  king,  or  conquering  chief, 
E*er  sweU'd  on  marble  ;  as  in  verse  have  shined 
(In  polish'd  verse)  the  manners  and  the  mind. 
Oh !  could  I  mount  on  the  Mseonian  wing, 
Your  arms,  your  actions,  your  repose  to  sing  ! 
What  seas  you  traversed,  and  what  fiel£  you 

fought ! 
Your  country's  peace,  how  oft, how  dearly  bought! 
How  barbarous  rage  subsided  at  your  word. 
And    nations  wonder'd  while  they  dropp'd  the 

sword! 
How,  when  you  nodded,  o'er  the  land  and  deep. 
Peace  stole  her  wing,  and  wrapt  the  world  in  sleep ; 
Till  earth's  extremes  your  mediation  own. 
And  Asia's  tyrants  tremble  at  your  throne — 
But  verse,  alas  I  your  majesty  disdains ; 
And  I'm  not  used  to  panegyric  strains : 
The  zeal  of  fools  offends  at  any  time. 
But  most  of  all,  the  zeal  of  fools  in  rhyme. 
Besides,  a  fate  attends  on  aU  I  write, 
That  when  I  aim  at  praise,  they  say  I  bite. 
A  vile  encomium  doubly  ridicules  : 
There's  nothing  blackens  like  the  ink  of  fools. 
If  true,  a  woful  likeness  ;  and  if  lies, 
^  Praise  undeserved  is  scandal  in  disguise :" 
Well  may  he  blush,  who  gives  it,  or  receives  ; 
And  when  I  flatter,  let  my  dirty- leaves 
(Like  journals,  odes,  and  such  forgotten  things 
As  Eusden,  Philips,  Settle,  writ  of  kings) 
Clothe  spice,  line  trunks,  or  fluttering  in  a  row. 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho. 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE 

^  or  THK 

SECOND    BOOK    OF    HORACE. 

Dear  Colonel,  Cobham's  and  your  country's  friend ! 
You  love  a  verse,  take  such  as  I  can  send. 
A  Frenchman  comes,  presents  vou  with  his  boy. 
Bows  and  begins — ^  This  lad,  sir,  ia  of  Blois^ : 
Observe  his  shape  how  clean !  his  locks  how  curl'd ! 
My  only  son,  I'd  have  him  see  the  world : 
His  French  is  pure ;  his  voice  too — ^you  shall  hear. 
Sir,  he's  your  slave,  for  twenty  pound  a-year. 
Mere  wax  as  yet,  you  fashion  him  with  ease, 
Your  barber,  cook,  upholsterer,  what  you  please : 
A  perfect  genius  at  an  opera-song — 
To  say  too  much,  might  do  my  honour  wrong. 
Take  hun  with  all  his  virtues,  on  my  word ; 
His  whole  ambition  was  to  serve  a  lord ; 
But,  sir,  to  you,  with  what  would  I  not  part! 
Tho'  faith,  I  fear,  'twill  break  his  mother's  heart. 
Once  (and  but  once)  I  caught  him  in  a  lie, 
And  then,  unwhipp'd,  he  had  the  grace  to  cry : 
The  fault  he  has  I  fairly  shall  reveal, 
(Could  you  o'erlook  but  that)  it  is,  to  steal." 

If,  after  this,  you  took  the  graceless  lad, 
Could  you  comphun,  my  friend,  he  proved  so  bad  ? 

1  A  town  in  Beauoe,  where  the  French  tongue  k  spoken 
in  great  purity. 


Faith,  in  such  case,  if  you  should  prosecute, 
I  think  Sir  Godfrey*  should  decide  the  suit ; 
Who  sent  the  thief  that  stole  the  cash  away, 
And  punish'd  him  that  put  it  in  his  way. 

Consider  then,  and  judge  me  in  this  light ; 
I  told  you  when  I  went,  I  could  not  write  ; 
You  said  the  same  ;  and  are  you  discontent 
With  laws,  to  which  you  gave  your  own  assent ! 
Nay,  worse,  to  ask  for  verse  at  such  a  time  ! 
D'ye  think  me  good  for  nothing  but  to  rhyme  t 

In  Anna's  wars,  a  soldier  poor  and  old 
Had  dearly  eam'd  a  little  purse  of  gold  : 
Tired  with  a  tedious  march,  one  luckless  night, 
He  slept,  poor  dog  !  and  lost  it,  to  a  doit. 
This  put  the  man  in  such  a  desperate  mind. 
Between  revenge,  and  grief>  and  hunger,  join'd. 
Against  the  foe,  himself,  and  all  mankind. 
He  leap'd  the  trenches,  scaled  a  castle  wall. 
Tore  down  a  standard,  took  the  fort  and  all. 
**  Prodigious  well :"  his  great  commander  cried,' 
Grave  him  much  praise,  and  some  reward  beside. 
Next  pleased  his  excellence  a  town  to  batter  ; 
(Its  name  I  know  not,  and  'tis  no  great  matter) 
**  Gro  on,  my  friend,  (he  cried)  see  yonder  walls ! 
Advance  and  conquer  !  go  where  glory  calls  ! 
More  honours,  more  rewards,  attend  the  brave." 
Don't  you  remember  what  reply  he  gave ! 
''  D'ye  think  me,  noble  general,  such  a  sot ! 
Let  him  take  castles  who  has  ne'er  a  groat." 

Bred  up  at  home,  full  early  I  begun 
To  read  in  Greek  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son. 
Besides,  my  fii^her  taught  me  from  a  lad. 
The  better  art  to  know  the  good  from  bad  : 
(And  little  sure  imported  to  remove, 
To  hunt  for  truth  in  Maudlin's  learned  grove.) 
But  knottier  points  we  knew  not  half  so  well, 
Deprived  us  soon  of  our  paternal  cell ; 
And  certain  laws,  by  suffierers  thought  unjust. 
Denied  all  posts  of  profit  or  of  trust : 
Hopes  after  hopes  of  pious  papists  fail'd. 
While  mighty  William's  thundering  arm  prevail'd. 
For  right  hereditary  tax'd  and  fined. 
He  stuck  to  poverty  with  peace  of  mind  ; 
And  me,  the  muses  help'd  to  undergo  it ; 
Convict  a  papist  he,  and  I  a  poet. 
But,  (thanKS  to  Homer)  since  I  live  and  thrive. 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive. 
Sure  I  should  want  the  care  of  ten  Monroes, 
If  I  would  scribble,  rather  than  repose. 

Years  following  years,  steal  something  everyday. 
At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away  ; 
In  one  our  frolics,  one  amusements  end, 
In  one  a  mistress  drops,  in  one  a  friend : 
This  subtle  thief  of  life,  this  paltry  time, 
What  will  it  leave  me,  if  it  snatch  my  rhyme  1 
If  every  wheel  of  that  unwearied  miU, 
That  tum'd  ten  thousand  verses,  now  stands  stiU  t 

But  after  all,  what  would  you  have  me  do  \ 
When  out  of  twenty  I  can  please  not  two ; 
When  this  heroics  only  deigns  to  praise. 
Sharp  satire  that,  and  that  Pindaric  lays  ! 
One  likes  the  pheasant's  wing,  and  one  the  leg ; 
The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg  ; 
Hard  task  !  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests, 
When  Oldfield  loves,  what  Dartineuf  detests. 

But  grant  I  may  relapse,  for  want  of  grace. 
Again  to  rhyme  ;  can  London  be  the  pLuie  I 

s  An  eminent  Justice  of  peace,  who  decided  mneh  in  the 
mann^  of  Soncho  Pancha. 
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Who  diere  his  muse,  or  self,  or  soul  attends. 

In  crowds,  and  courts,  law,  business,  feasts,  and 

My  counsel  sends  to  execute  a  deed  :       [friends  \ 

A  poet  begs  me  I  will  hear  him  read  : 

In  Palace->'ard,  at  nine  you  Ml  find  me  there — 

At  ten  for  certain,  sir,  in  Bloomsbury-square — 

Before  the  lords,  at  twelve,  my  cause  comes  on — 

There's  a  rehearsal,  sir,  exact  at  one. — 

*^  Oh  but  a  wit  can  study  in  the  streets. 

And  raise  his  mind  above  the  mob  he  meets.'* 

Not  quite  so  well,  however,  as  one  ought ; 

A  hackney-coach  may  chance  to  spoil  a  thought ; 

And  then  a  nodding  beam,  or  pig  of  lead, 

Gi)d  knows,  may  hurt  the  very  ablest  head. 

Hare  yoa  not  seen,  at  Guildhall's  narrow  pass, 

Two  aldermen  dispute  it  with  an  ass  ! 

And  peers  give  way,  exalted  as  they  are, 

Even  to  their  own  s>r-v-nce  in  a  car  t 

Go,  lofty  poet  I  and  in  such  a  crowd. 
Sing  diy  sonorous  verse — but  not  aloud. 
Alas  !  to  grottoes  and  to  groves  we  run. 
To  ease  and  silence,  every  muse's  son  : 
Blackmore  himself,  for  any  grand  effort. 
Would  drink  and  doze  at  Tooting  or  Earl's-court^ 
How  shall  I  riiyme  in  this  eternal  roar  1 
How  match  the  bards  whom  none  e'er  match'd 
before! 

The  man,  who  stretch'd  in  Isis'  calm  retreat. 
To  books  and  study  gives  seven  years  complete, 
See  !  strew'd  with  learned  dust,  his  nightcap  on, 
He  walks,  an  object  new  beneath  the  sun  I 
The  boys  flock  round  him,  and  the  people  stare  : 
So  stiff,  so  mute !  some  statue  you  would  swear, 
Slept  from  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air  1 
And  here,  while  town,  and  court,  and  city  roars, 
With  mobs,  and  duns,  and  soldiers,  at  their  doors ; 
Shall  I,  in  London,  act  this  idle  part ! 
Composing  songs,  for  fools  to  get  by  heart  I 

The  Temple  late  two  brother  Serjeants  saw. 
Who  deem'd  each  other  oracles  of  law  ; 
With  equal  talents,  these  congenial  souls. 
One  lull'd  Uie  Exchequer,  and  one  stunn'd  the  Rolls; 
Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split, 
And  shook  his  head  at  Murray,  as  a  wit. 
**  Twas,sir,your  law," — and  "Sir, your  eloquence," 
•*  YonrSyCowper'smanner," — and  **  Yours,  Talbot's 


Thus  we  dispose  of  all  poetic  merit. 
Yours  Milton's  genius,  and  mine  Homer's  spirit. 
Call  Tibbald  Shakspeare,  and  he'll  swear  the  Nine, 
Dear  Gibber !  never  match'd  one  ode  of  thine. 
Lord  I  how  we  stmt  through  Merlin's  Cave,  to  see 
No  poets  there,  but  Stephen,  you,  and  me. 
Wafk  with  respect  behind,  while  we  at  ease 
Weave  laurel  crowns,  and  take  what  names  we 

please. 
«  My  dear  Tibullus  I"  if  that  will  not  do, 
*<  Let  me  be  Horace,  and  be  Ovid  vou  : 
Or,  I'm  content,  allow  me  Dryden's  strains, 
And  yon  shall  rise  up  Otway  for  your  pains." 
Much  do  I  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  waspish,  wrong-head,  rhyming  race ; 
And  much  must  flatter,  if  the  whim  should  bite. 
To  court  applause  by  printing  what  I  write  : 
But  let  the  fit  pass  o'er,  I'm  wise  enough 
To  stop  my  ears  to  their  confounded  stuff. 

In  vain,  bad  rhymers  all  mankind  reject, 
They  treat  tiiemselves  with  most  profound  respect ; 

1  Two  viUagw  within  a  ffw  miles  of  London. 


'Tis  to  small  purpose  that  you  hold  your  tongue. 
Each  praised  withiu,  is  happy  ail  day  long. 
But  how  severely  with  theni8<»lve»  proceed 
The  men,  who  write  such  verse  an  we  can  read  1 
Their  own  strict  judges,  not  a  won!  they  spare 
That  wants  or  force,  or  li^ht,  or  weight,  or  care, 
Howe'er  unwillingly  it  quits  its  place, 
Nay,  though  at  court  (perhaps)  it  may  find  grace : 
Such  they'll  degrade  ;  and  sometimes,  in  its  stead, 
In  downright  charity  revive  the  dead  ; 
Mark  where  a  bold  exprt^ssive  phrase  a]>i>ears, 
Bright  through  the  rubbish  of  some  hundred  yeai*s; 
Command  old  words  that  long  have  sl»'pt,  to  wake. 
Words,  that  wise  Bacon,  or  brnve  Raleigh  spake ; 
Or  bid  the  new  be  English,  ages  hence, 
(For  use  will  father  what's  begot  by  sense) 
Pour  the  full  tide  of  eloquence  along, 
Serenely  pure,  and  yet  divinely  strong. 
Rich  with  the  treasures  of  each  foreign  tongue  ; 
Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine. 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line  : 
Then  polish  all,  with  so  much  life  and  ease. 
You  think  'tis  nature,  and  a  knack  to  please  : 
"  But  ease  in  writing  flows  from  art,  not  chance  ; 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learn 'd  to  dance." 

If  such  the  plague  and  pains  to  write  by  rule. 
Better  (say  IJ  be  pleased,  and  play  the  fool ; 
Call,  if  you  will,  bad  rhyming  a  dis€>ase, 
It  gives  men  happiness,  or  leaves  them  ease. 
There  lived  in  primo  Georgii  (they  record) 
A  worthy  member,  no  small  fool,  a  lord  ; 
Who,  though  the  house  was  up,  delighted  sate. 
Heard,  noted,  answcr'd,  as  in  full  debate  : 
In  all  but  this,  a  man  of  sober  life. 
Fond  of  his  friend,  and  civil  to  his  wife  ; 
Not  quite  a  madman,  though  a  pasty  fell. 
And  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  well. 
Him,  the  damn'd  doctors  and  his  friends  immured. 
They  bled,  they  cupp'd,they  purged;  in  short,  they 

cured: 
Whereat  the  gentleman  began  to  stare — 
My  friends !  he  cried,  p-x  take  you  for  your  care ! 
That  from  a  patriot  of  distinguish'd  note, 
Have  bled  and  purged  me  to  a  simple  vote. 

Well,  on  the  whole,  plain  prose  must  be  my  fate : 
Wisdom  (curse  on  it)  will  come  soon  or  late. 
There  is  a  time  when  poets  will  grow  dull : 
I'll  even  leave  verses  to  the  boys  at  school : 
To  rules  of  poetry  no  more  confined, 
I'll  learn  to  smooth  and  harmonize  my  mind. 
Teach  everj'  thought  within  its  bounds  to  roll. 
And  keep  the  equal  measure  of  the  soul. 

Soon  as  I  enter  at  my  country-door. 
My  muid  resumes  the  thread  it  dropt  before  ; 
Tlioughts,  which  at  Hyde-park-comer  I  forgot. 
Meet  and  rejoin  me,  in  the  pensive  Grot. 
There  all  alone,  and  compliments  apart, 
I  ask  these  sober  questions  of  my  heart. 

If,  when  the  more  you  drink,  the  more  you  crave, 
You  tell  the  doctor  ;  when  the  more  you  have. 
The  more  you  want,  why  not  with*  equal  ease 
Confess  as  well  your  folly,  as  disease  t 
The  heart  resolves  this  matter  in  a  trice, 
**  Men  only  feel  the  smart,  but  not  the  vice." 

When  golden  angels  cease  to  cure  the  evil. 
You  give  all  roval  witchcraft  to  the  devil : 
When  servile  chaplains  cry,  that  birth  and  place 
Indue  a  peer  with  honour,  truth,  and  grace. 
Look  in  that  breast,  most  dirty  D —  I  be  fair. 
Say,  can  you  find  out  one  such  lodger  there  ? 
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Yet  Btill,  not  heeding  what  your  heart  can  teach. 
You  ffo  to  church  to  hear  these  flatterers  preach. 

Indeed,  could  wealth  bestow  or  wit  or  merit, 
A  grain  of  courage,  or  a  spark  of  spirit, 
The  wisest  man  might  blush,  I  must  agree 
If  D***  loved  sixpence,  more  than  he. 

If  there  be  truth  in  law,  and  use  can  give 
A  property,  that's  yours,  on  which  you  Uve. 
Delightful  Abs-court,  if  its  fields  afford 
Their  fruits  to  you,  confesses  you  its  lord  : 
AH  Worldly*s  hens,  nay  partridge,  sold  to  town. 
His  venison  too,  a  guinea  makes  your  own ; 
He  bought  at  thousands,  what  with  better  wit 
You  purchase  as  you  want,  and  bit  by  bit ; 
Now,  or  long  since,  what  difference  will  be  found  I 
You  par  a  penny,  and  he  paid  a  pound. 

Heathcote  himself,  and  such  large-acred  men. 
Lords  of  fat  E'sham,  or  of  Lincoln  fen. 
Buy  every  stick  of  wood,  that  lends  them  heat, 
Buy  every  pullet  they  afford  to  eat. 
Yet  these  are  wights,  who  fondly  call  their  own 
Half  that  the  devil  overlooks  from  Lincoln  town. 
The  laws  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  land. 
Abhor,  a  perpetuity  should  stand  : 
Estates  have  wings,  and  hang  in  fortune's  power 
Loose  on  the  point  of  every  wavering  hour ; 
Ready,  by  force,  or  of  your  own  accord. 
By  Side,  at  least  by  death,  to  change  their  lord. 
Man  9  and  for  ever  $  wretch!  wluUwould'stthou 
Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave,  [have? 
All  vast  possessions,  (just  the  same  the  case 
Whether  you  call  them  villa,  park,  or  chase) 
Alas,  my  Batbubst  1  what  will  they  avail  I 
Join  Cotswold  hills  to  Saperton's  Cur  dide, 
Let  rising  granaries  and  temples  here, 
Their  mingled  faxms  and  pyramids  i^pear, 
Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak, 
Enclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  all  a  joke  I 
Inexorable  death  shall  level  sil. 
And  trees,  and  stones,  and  fSuiDDS,  and  farmer  fall. 

Gold,  silver,  ivory,  vases  scolptured  high. 
Paint,  marble,  gems,  and  robes  of  Persian  dye, 
There  are  who  have  not^— and  thank  Heaven  there 

are. 
Who,  if  they  have  not,  think  not  worth  their  care. 
Talk  what  you  will  of  taste,  my  friend,  you'll  find 
Two  of  a  face,  as  soon  as  of  a  mind. 
Why,  of  two  brothers,  rich  and  restless  one 
Plows,  bums,  manures,  and  toils  from  sun  to  sun ; 
The  other  slights,  for  women,  sports,  and  wines. 
All  Townsh^'s  tomips,  and   all    Groevenor's 

mines: 
Why  one  like  Bu —  with  pay  and  scorn  content. 
Bows  and  votes  on,  in  court  and  Parliament ; 
One  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 
Shall  fly  like  Oglethorpe  i,  from  pole  to  pole : 
Is  known  alone  to  that  directing  power. 
Who  forms  the  genius  in  the  natal  hour ; 
That  God  of  nature,  who,  within  us  still. 
Inclines  our  action,  not  constnuna  our  will ; 
Various  of  temper,  as  of  fkce  or  frame. 
Each  individual :  His  great  end  the  same. 

Yes,  sir,  how  small  soever  be  my  heap, 
A  part  I  will  enj<^,  as  well  as  keep. 
My  heir  may  sigh,  and  think  it  want  of  grace 
A  man  so  poor  would  live  without  a  place  : 
But  sure  no  statute  in  his  fiitvour  says, 
How  free,  or  frugal,  I  shall  pass  my  days: 

>  Employed  in  wttllng  the  oolony  of  Georgia. 


I,  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  spare, 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  care. 
'Tis  one  thing  madly  to  disperse  my  store ; 
Another,  not  to  heed  to  treasure  more  ; 
Glad,  like  a  boy,  to  snatch  the  first  good  day. 
And  pleased,  if  sordid  want  be  far  away. 

What  is't  to  me,  fa  passenger,  God  wot) 
Whether  my  vessel  oe  first  rate  or  not! 
The  ship  itself  may  make  a  better  figure. 
But  I  that  sail,  am  neither  less  nor  bigger. 
I  neither  strut  with  every  favouring  breath. 
Nor  strive  with  all  the  tempest  in  my  teeth. 
In  power,  wit,  figure,  virtue,  fortune,  placed 
Behind  the  foremost,  and  before  the  last. 

^  But  whv  all  this  of  avarice  1  I  have  none." 
I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  of  a  tyrant  gone  ; 
But  does  no  other  lord  it  at  this  hour. 
As  wild  and  mad!  the  avarice  of  power ! 
Does  neither  rage  inflame,  nor  fear  appall ! 
Not  the  black  fear  of  death  that  saddens  all ! 
With  terrors  round,  can  Reason  hold  her  throne, 
Despise  the  known,  nor  tremble  at  the  unknown ! 
Survey  both  worlds,  intrepid  and  entire. 
In  spite  of  witches,  devils,  dreama,  and  fire ! 
Pleased  to  lo<^  forward,  pleased  to  look  behind. 
And  count  each  birth-day  with  a  grateful  miud ! 
Has  life  no  sourness,  drawn  so  near  its  end ! 
Canst  thou  endure  a  foe,  forgive  a  friend  I 
Has  age  but  melted  the  rough  parts  away. 
As  winter*fruitB  grow  mild  ere  they  decay  I 
Or  will  you  think,  my  friend,  your  business  done. 
When,  of  a  hundred  thorns,  you  pull  out  one ! 

Learn  to  live  well,  or  fairly  make  your  will ; 
You've  play'd,  and  loved,  and  eat,  and  drank  your 
Walk  sober  off;  before  a  sprightlier  age         [fill : 
Comes  tittering  on,  and  shoves  you  from  the  stage : 
Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  eajie. 
Whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies  please. 


THE  SATIRES  OP  DR.  JOHN  DONNE, 

DE^ic  OF  ST.  Paul's, 

VERSIFIED. 


Quid  VAtat  et  nonnct  LutOt  ■cripta  leftntM 
QiMprtTC  Bum  llliu.  nan  rvrnn  dnra  ncKAiit 
Veitk'OiM  DAtium  somtS^*  facto*,  at  euntM 
Mdlliu  ?  Hob. 


SATIRE  II. 

Yes ;  thank  my  stars !  as  early  as  I  knew 

This  town,  I  had  the  sense  to  hate  it  too : 

Yet  here,  as  even  in  hell,  there  must  be  sttU 

One  giant-vice,  so  excellently  ill. 

That  alt  beude,  one  pities,  not  abhors ; 

As  who  knows  Sappho,  smiles  at  other  whores. 

I  grant  that  poetry's  a  crying  sin ; 
It  brought  (no  doubt)  the  ejteiae  and  army  in : 
Catch'd  like  the  plague,  or  love,  the  Loi^  knowa 
But  that  the  core  is  starring,  all  allow.         [how, 
Yet  like  the  papist's,  is  the  poet's  state. 
Poor  and  diaann'd,  and  hardly  worth  yoor  hate  I 

Here  a  lean  bard,  whose  wit  oould  never  give 
Himself  a  dumer,  makes  an  witot  Uve : 
The  thief  condemn'd,  in  law  ahpeady  dead. 
So  prompts,  and  saves  a^  rogue  who  eannot  read. 
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Thos  as  the  pipes  of  some  carved  organ  move. 
The  gilded  puppets  danoe  and  mount  above. 
Heaved  by  the  breath,  the  inspiring  bellows  blow : 
The  inspiring  bellows  lie  and  pant  below. 

One  sings  the  fair ;  bnt  songs  no  longer  move ; 
No  rat  is  rhymed  to  death,  nor  maid  to  love : 
In  lore's,  in  nature's  spite,  the  siege  they  hold. 
And  scorn  the  flesh,  the  devil,  and  all  but  gold. 

These  write  to  lords,  some  mean  reward  to  get, 
As  needy  beggars  sing  at  doors  for  meat 
Those  write  because  all  write,  and  so  have  still 
Excuse  for  writing,  and  for  writing  ill. 

Wret<died  inde^ !  but  far  more  wretched  yet 
Is  he  who  makes  his  meal  on  others'  wit : 
Tis  ciianged,  no  doubt,  from  what  it  was  before. 
His  rank  digestion  makes  it  wit  no  more  : 
Sense,  pass'd  through  him,  no  longer  is  the  same ; 
For  food  digested  takes  another  name. 

I  pass  o'er  all  those  confessors  and  martyrs 
Who  lire  like  S— tt — ^n,  or  who  die  like  Chartres, 
Dot-cant  old  Esdras,  or  out-drink  his  heir, 
Out-nsure  Jews,  or  Irishmen  out^wear  ; 
Wicked  as  pages,  who  in  early  years 
Act  sins  which  Prisca's  confessor  scarce  hears. 
Even  those  I  pardon,  for  whose  sinful  sake 
Schoolmen  new  tenements  in  hell  must  make ; 
Of  whose  strange  crimes  no  canonist  can  tell 
In  what  commandment's  bu*ge  contents  they  dwell. 

One,  one  man  only  breeds  my  just  offence  ; 
Whom  dimes  gave  wealth,  and  wealth  gave  impu- 
Time,  that  at  bst  motuxes  a  clap  to  pox,   [dencc  : 
Whose  gentle  progress  makes  a  calf  an  ox, 
And  brings  all  natural  events  to  pass, 
Hath  made  him  an  attorney  of  an  ass. 
No  young  divine,  new  beneficed,  can  be 
Moi«  pert,  more  proud,  more  positive  than  he. 
What  further  oould  I  wish  the  fop  to  do. 
But  torn  a  wit,  and  scribble  verses  too ; 
nerce  the  soft  labyrinth  of  a  Udy's  ear 
With  rhymes  of  this  per  cent,  and  that  per  year? 
Or  eoort  a  wife,  spread  out  his  wily  parts, 
Uke  nets,  or  lime-twigs,  for  rich  widows'  hearts; 
Call  hhnself  barrister  to  evenr  wench, 
And  woo  in  language  of  the  Pleas  and  Bench  I 
Langnj^,  which  Boreas  might  to  Auster  hold. 
More  rough  than  forty  Germans  when  they  scold. 

Cursed  be  the  wretch,  so  venal  and  so  vain : 
Paltry  and  proud,  as  drabs  in  Drury-lane. 
Tis  snch  a  bounty  as  was  never  known. 
If  Peter  deigns  to  help  you  to  your  own  : 
What  thanks,  what  praise,  if  Peier  but  supplies ! 
And  what  a  solemn  ftoe,  if  he  denies ! 
Grave,  as  when  prisoners  shake  the  head  and  swear 
Twas  only  suretyship  that  brought  them  there. 
His  office  keeps  your  parchment  fates  entire. 
He  starves  with  cold  to  save  them  from  the  fire ; 
For  yon  he  walks  the  streets  through  rain  or  dust. 
For  not  in  chariots  Peter  puts  his  trust ; 
For  you  he  sweats  and  Ubours  at  the  Uws, 
Takes  God  to  witness  he  affects  your  cause, 
And  lies  to  every  lord,  in  every  thing. 
Like  a  king's  favourite — or  like  a  king. 
These  are  the  talents  that  adorn  them  all. 
From  wicked  Water*  even  to  godly  •  •  ; 
Not  more  of  simony  beneath  black  gowns, 
Nor  more  of  bastKrdy  in  heirs  to  crowns. 
In  ahil£ngs  and  in  pence  at  first  they  deal ; 
And  steal  so  little,  few  perceive  they  steal  ; 
Till,  like  the  sea,  they  compass  all  the  Und, 
From  Seote  to  Wipht,  from  Mount  to  Dover  strand : 


And  when  rank  widows  purchase  luscious  nights. 
Or  when  a  duke  to  Jansen  punts  at  White's, 
Or  city-heir  in  mortgage  melts  away  ; 
Satan  himself  feels  for  less  joy  than  they. 
Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that. 
Glean  on,  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate. 
Then  strongly  fencing  ill-got  wealth  by  law, 
Indenture,  covenants,  articles  they  draw. 
Large  as  the  fields  themselves,  and  larger  far 
Than  civil  codes,  with  all  their  glosses,  are  ; 
So  vast,  our  new  divines,  we  must  confeHK, 
Are  fathers  of  the  church  for  writing  less. 
Hut  let  them  write  for  you,  each  rogue  ini]>air8 
The  deeds,  and  dextrously  omits,  tes  heirea: 
No  commentator  can  more  slily  pass 
0*er  a  leam'd,  unintelligible  phice  ;| 
Or,  in  quotation,  shrewd  divines  leave  out 
Those  words,  that  would  against  them  clear  the 
So  Luther  thought  the  pater-noster  long,    [doubt. 
When  doom'd  to  say  his  beads  and  even-song  ; 
Bnt  havmg  cast  his  cowl,  and  left  those  laws. 
Adds  to  Christ's  prayer,  the  power  and  glory  clause. 

The  lands  are  bought ;  but  where  are  to  be  found 
Those  ancient  woods  that  shaded  all  the  ground  I 
We  see  no  new-built  palaces  aspire, 
No  kitchens  emulate  the  vestal  fire. 
Where  are  those  troops  of  poor,  that  throng'd  of 
The  good  old  landlord's  hospitable  door  f       [yore 
Well,  I  could  wish,  that  still  in  lordly  domes 
Some  beasto  were  kill'd,  though  not  whole  heca- 
tombs ; 
That  both  extremes  were  banish'd  from  their  walls, 
Carthusian  fasts,  and  fulsome  bacchanals  ; 
And  all  mankind  might  that  just  mean  observe. 
In  which  none  e'er  could  surfeit,  none  could  starve. 
These  as  good  works,  'tis  true,  we  all  allow. 
But  oh  !  these  works  are  not  in  fashion  now  : 
Like  rich  old  wardrobes,  things  extremely  rare, 
£xtremely  fine,  but  what  no  man  will  wear. 

Thus  much  I've  said,  I  trust,  without  ofience ; 
Let  no  court  sycophant  pervert  my  sense. 
Nor  sly  informer  wateh  these  words  to  draw 
Within  the  reach  of  treason,  or  the  law. 


SATIRE  IV. 


Well,  if  it  be  my  time  to  quit  the  stage. 
Adieu  to  all  the  follies  of  the  age  I 
I  die  in  charity  with  fool  and  knave, 
Secure  of  peace  at  least  beyond  the  grave. 
I've  had  my  purgatory  here  betimes, 
And  paid  for  all  my  satires,  all  my  rhymes. 
The  poet's  hell,  its  tortures,  fiends,  and  flames. 
To  this  were  trifles,  toys,  and  empty  names. 

With  foolish  pride  my  heart  was  never  fired. 
Nor  the  vain  itch  to  admire,  or  be  admired  ; 
I  hoped  for  no  commission  from  his  Grace  \ 
I  bought  no  benefice,  I  begg'd  no  place  ; 
Had  no  new  verses,  nor  new  suit  to  show ; 
Yet  went  to  court ! — the  devil  would  have  it  so. 
But,  as  the  fool  that  in  reforming  days 
Would  go  to  mass  in  jest  (as  story  says) 
Could  not  but  think,  to  pay  his  fine  was  odd. 
Since  'twas  no  form'd  design  of  serving  God  ; 
So  was  I  punish'd,  as  if  full  as  proud 
As  prone  to  ill,  as  negligent  of  good, 
As  deep  in  debt,  without  a  thought  to  pay, 
As  vain,  as  idle,  and  as  false,  as  they 
Who  live  at  court,  for  going  once  that  way ! 

I  2 
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Scarce  was  I  enter'd,  when,  behold  !  there  came 

A  thing  which  Adam  had  been  posed  to  name  ; 

Noah  had  refused  it  lodging  in  his  ark, 

Where  all  the  race  of  reptiles  might  embark ; 

A  verier  monster,  than  on  Afric's  show 

The  sun  e'er  got,  or  siimy  Nilus  bore, 

Or  Sloane  orWoodward's  wondrous  shelves  contain. 

Nay,  all  that  lying  travellers  can  feign. 

The  watch  would  hardly  let  him  pass  at  neon, 

At  night  would  swear  him  dropt  out  of  the  moon. 

One,  whom  the  mob,  when  next  we  find  or  make 

A  popish  plot,  shall  for  a  Jesuit  take, 

And  the  wise  justice,  starting  from  his  chair. 

Cry,  By  your  priesthood  tell  me  what  you  are  ? 

Such  was  the  wight :  The  apparel  on  his  back. 

Though  coarse,  was  reverend,  and  though  bare,  was 

black: 
The  suit,  if  by  the  fashion  one{might  guess. 
Was  velvet  in  the  youth  of  good  Queen  Bes8, 
But  mere  tuff-taffety  what  now  remained  ; 
So  Time,  that  changes  all  things,  had  ordain'd  ! 
Our  sons  shall  see  it  leisurely  decay. 
First  turn  plain  rash,  then  vanish  quite  away. 

This  thing  has  travel'd,  speaks  each  language  too. 
And  knows  what's  fit  for  every  state  to  do  ; 
Of  whose  best  phrase  and  courtly  accent  join'd, 
He  forms  one  tongue,  exotic  and  refined. 
Talkers  I've  leam'd  to  bear  ;  Motteux  I  knew, 
Henley  himself  I've  heard,  and  Budgell  too. 
The  Doctor's  wormwood  style,  the  hash  of  tongues 
A  pedant  makes,  the  storm  of  Gonson's  lungs, 
The  whole  artillery  of  the  terms  of  war, 
And  (all  those  pbLgues  in  one)  the  bawling  bar : 
These  I  could  bear  ;  but  not  a  rogue  so  civU, 
Whose  tongue  will  compliment  yoa  to  the  devil : 
A  tongue,  that  can  cheat  widows,  cancel  scores. 
Make  Scots  speak  treason,  cozen  subtlest  whores, 
With  royal  favourites  in  flattery  vie, 
And  Oldmixon  and  Burnet  both  outlie. 

He  spies  me  out ;  I  whisper,  Gracious  God  I 
What  sin  of  mine  could  merit  such  a  rod  t 
That  all  the  shot  of  dulness  now  must  be 
From  this  thy  blunderbuss  discharged  on  me  ! 
Permit  (he  cries)  no  stranger  to  vour  fame 

To  crave  your  sentiment,  if 's  your  name. 

What  speech  esteem  you  most!   "The  king\** 

said  I. 
But  the  bestirorrf#?— «0,  Sir,  the  dictionary :* 
You  miss  my  aim  ;  I  mean  the  most  acute. 
And  perfect  speaker  9 — <<  Onslow,  past  dispute." 
But,  Sir,  of  writers !  "  Swift  for  closer  style, 
But  Ho**y  for  a  period  of  a  mile." 
Why  yes,  'tis  granted,  these  indeed  may  pass  : 
Good  common  linguists,  and  so  Panurge  was  ; 
Nay  troth  the  apostles  (though  perhaps  too  rough) 
Had  once  a  pretty  gift  of  tongues  enough  : 
Yet  these  were  all  poor  gentlemen  I  I  dare 
Affirm,  'twas  travel  made  them  what  they  were. 

Thus  other  talents  having  nicely  shown, 
He  came  by  sure  transition  to  his  own  : 
Till  I  cried  out.  You  prove  yourself  so  able, 
Pity  !  you  was  not  druegerman  at  Babel ; 
For  had  they  found  a  Imffuist  half  so  good, 
I  make  no  question  but  the  tower  had  stood. 

<<  Obliging  Sir  1  for  courts  you  sure  were  made : 
Why  then  for  ever  buried  in  the  shade  ? 
Spurits  like  you,  should  see  and  should  be  seen. 
The  kinff  would  smile  on  you — at  least  the  queen." 
Ah  gentle  Sir  !  you  courtiers  so  cajole  ui 
But  TuUy  has  it,  Nunquam  minus  solus  i 


And  as  for  courts,  forgive  me,  if  I  say 

No  lessons  now  are  taught  the  Spartan  way  : 

Though  in  his  pictures  lust  be  full  display 'd. 

Few  are  the  converts  Aretine  has  made  : 

And  though  the  court  show  vice  exceeding  clear, 

None  should,  by  my  advice,  learn  virtue  there. 

At  this  entranced,  he  lifts  his  hands  and  eyes. 
Squeaks  like  ahigh-stretch'd  lutestring,and  replies; 
"  Oh,  'tis  the  sweetest  of  all  earthly  things 
To  gaze  on  princes,  and  to  talk  of  kings  !  " 
Then,  happy  man  who  shows  the  tombs  1  said  I, 
He  dwells  amidst  the  royal  family  ; 
He  every  day,  from  king  to  king  can  walk, 
Of  all  our  Harries,  all  our  Edwards  talk. 
And  get  by  speaking  truth  of  monarchs  dead. 
What  few  can  of  the  Uving,  ease  and  bread. 
«  Lord,  Sir,  a  mere  mechimic  I  strangely  low, 
And  coarse  of  phrase, — your  English  all  are  so. 
How  elegant  your  Frenchmen  I "  Mine,  d'ye  mean! 
I  have  but  one,  I  hope  the  fellow's  clean. 
**  Oh  I  Sir,  politely  so  I  nay,  let  me  die. 
Your  only  wearing  is  your  Padua-soy." 
Not,  Sir,  my  only,  I  have  better  still. 
And  this  you  see  is  but  my  dishabille. — 
Wild  to  get  loose,  his  patience  I  provoke. 
Mistake,  confound,  object  at  all  he  spoke  : 
But  as  coarse  iron,  sharpen'd,  mangles  mere. 
And  itch  most  hurts  when  anger'd  to  a  sore  ; 
So  when  you  pkgue  a  fool,  'tis  still  Uie  curse. 
You  only  make  the  matter  worse  and  worse. 

He  pass'd  it  o'er ;  affects  an  easy  smile 
At  all  my  peevishness,  and  turns  his  style. 
He  asks,  «  What  news!"  I  teU  him  of  new  plays, 
New  eunuchs,  harlequins,  and  operas. 
He  hears,  and  as  a  still  with  simples  in  it, 
Between  each  drop  it  gives,  stays  half  a  minute. 
Loth  to  enrich  me  with  too  quick  replies. 
By  little,  and  by  little,  drops  his  lies. 
Mere  household  trash  !  of  birth-nights,  balls,  and 

shows. 
More  than  ten  HoUinsheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stowes. 
When  the  queen  frown'd,  or  smiled,  he  knows  ; 
A  subtle  minister  may  make  of  that :      [and  what 
Who  sins  ^ith  whom  :  who  got  his  pension  rug. 
Or  quicken'd  a  reversion  by  a  drug  : 
Whose  place  is  quarter'd  out,  three  parts  in  four, 
And  whether  to  a  bishop,  or  a  whore  : 
Who,  having  lost  his  credit,  pawn'd  his  rent, 
Is  therefore  fit  to  have  a  government : 
Who  in  the  secret,  deab  in  stocks  secure. 
And  cheats  the  unknowing  widow  and  tlie  poor  : 
Who  makes  a  trust  of  charity  a  job. 
And  gets  an  act  of  parliament  to  rob  : 
Why  turnpikes  rise,  and  now  no  cit  nor  clown 
Can  gratis  see  the  country,  or  the  town  : 
Shortly  no  lad  shall  chuck,  or  lady  vole, 
But  some  excising  courtier  will  have  toll. 
He  telb  what  strumpet  places  sells  for  life. 
What  'squire  his  lands,  what  citizen  his  wife: 
And  last  (which  proves  him  wiser  still  than  ail) 
What  hidy's  face  is  not  a  whited  wall. 

As  one  of  Woodward's  patients,  sick,  and  sore, 
I  puke,  I  nauseate,— yet  he  thrusts  in  more: 
Truns  Europe's   balance,  tope  the  statesman's 

part. 
And  talks  Gazettes  and  Poet-boys  o'er  by  heart* 
Like  a  big  wife  at  sight  of  loathsome  meat 
R«idy  to  cast,  I  yawn,  I  sigh,  and  sweat 
inen  as  a  licensed  spy,  whom  nothing  can 
Silence  or  hurt,  he  Ubels  the  great  man  ; 
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Swears  every  place  entail'd  for  years  to  come, 
In  sure  SQccession  to  the  day  of  doom  : 
He  names  the  price  for  every  office  paid, 
And  says  our  wars  thrive  ill,  because  delay'd : 
Nay  hints,  'tis  by  connivance  of  the  court. 
That  Spain  robs  on,  and  Dunkirk's  still  a  |K)rt. 
Not  more  amazement  seized  on  Circe's  guests. 
To  see  themselves  &11  endlong  into  beasts, 
Than  mine,  to  find  a  subject  stay'd  and  wise 
Already  haJf  tum'd  traitor  by  surprise. 
I  felt  the  infection  slide  from  him  to  me. 
As  in  the  pox,  some  give  it  to  get  free  ; 
And  quick  to  swallow  me,  methought  I  saw 
One  of  our  giant  statues  ope  its  jaw. 

In  that  nice  moment,  as  another  lie 
Stood  just  a-tilt,  the  minister  came  by. 
To  him  he  flies,  and  bows,  and  bows  again, 
Then,  close  as  Umbra,  joins  the  dirty  train. 
Not  Fannius'  self  more  impudently  near. 
When  half  his  nose  is  in  his  Prince's  ear. 
I  quaked  at  heart ;  and  still  afraid,  to  see 
AU  the  court  fill'd  with  stranger  things  tlian  he. 
Ran  oat  as  fiast  as  one,  that  pays  his  bail 
And  dreads  more  actions,  hurries  from  a  gaol. 

Bear  me,  some  god !  oh  quickly  bear  me  hence 
To  wholesome  solitude,  the  nurse  of  sense : 
Where  ContemphUion  prunes  her  ruflled  wings, 
And  the  free  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kings  1 
There  sober  thought  pursued  the  amusing  theme, 
Till  fiuicy  colour'd  it,  and  form'd  a  dream. 
A  vision  hermits  can  to  hell  transport. 
And  forced  even  me  to  see  the  damu'd  at  court. 
Not  ]>ante  dreaming  all  the  infernal  state 
Beheld  such  scenes  of  envy,  sin,  and  hate. 
Base  fear  becomes  the  guilty,  not  the  free ; 
Suits  tyrants,  plunderers,  but  suits  not  me : 
^lall  I,  the  terror  of  this  sinful  town, 
Care,  if  a  liveried  lord  or  smile  or  frown  I 
Who  cannot  flatter,  and  detest  who  can. 
Tremble  before  a  noble  serving-man  I 
O  my  Hair  mistress,  Truth !  shall  I  quit  thee 
For  hufiing,  braggart,  pufl''d  nobility! 
Thou,  who  since  yestenlay  hast  roU'd  o'er  all 
The  busy,  idle  blockheads  of  the  ball. 
Hast  thou,  0  Sun  !  beheld  an  emptier  sort. 
Than  such  as  swell  this  bladder  of  a  court  1 
Now  pox  on  those  who  show  a  court  in  weup^  ! 
It  onght  to  bring  all  courtiers  on  their  backs : 
Sach  painted  puppetal  such  a  vamish'd  race 
Of  hollow  gew-gaws,  onl^'  dress  and  face  I 
Such  waxen  noses,  stately  staring  things — 
No  wonder  some  folks  bow,  and  think  them  kings. 

See !  where  the  British  youth,  engaged  no  mure 
At  Fig's,  at  White's  ',  with  felons,  or  a  whore. 
Pay  their  last  duty  to  the  court,  and  come 
All  fresh  and  fragrant  to  the  drawing  room  ; 
In  hnes  as  gay,  and  odours  as  divine, 
Aa  the  (air  fields  they  sold  to  look  so  fine. 
^  That's  velvet  for  a  king  I "  the  flatterer  swears ; 
'Tis  true,  for  ten  days  hence  'twill  be  king  Lear's. 
Our  court  may  justly  to  our  stage  give  rules, 
That  helps  it  both  to  fools-coats  and  to  fools. 
And  why  not  players  strut  in  courtiers'  clothes ! 
For  these  are  actors  too,  as  well  as  those : 

>  A  famoiui  Bhow  of  the  court  of  France,  in  wax-work. 

•  White's  was  a  noted  gaming-houae :  Fig's,  a  prize- 
fighter's academy,  where  the  young  nobility  received  in- 
Btmctsoa  in  those  days:  it  was  also  customary  for  the 
nobility  and  gentry  to  visit  the  condemned  criminals  in 
Newgate. 


Wants  reach  all  states ;  they  beg  but  better  drest. 
And  all  is  splendid  poverty  at  best. 

Painted  for  sight,  and  essenced  for  the  smell. 
Like  frigates  fraught  with  spice  and  cochiue'l. 
Sail  in  the  ladies  :  how  each  pirate  eyes 
So  weak  a  vessel,  and  so  rich  a  prize  I 
Top-gallant  he,  and  she  in  all  her  trim, 
He  boarding  her,  she  striking  sail  to  him : 
*<  Dear  countess!  you  have  charms  all  hearts  to 

hit !  " 
And  "  Sweet  Sir  Fopling !  you  have  so  much  wit ! " 
Such  wits  and  beauties  are  not  praised  for  nought, 
For  both  the  beauty  and  the  wit  are  bought. 
'Twould  burst  even  Heraclitus  with  the  spleen, 
To  see  those  antics,  Fopling  and  Courtin  : 
The  presence  seems,  with  things  so  richly  odd. 
The  mosque  of  Mahound,  or  some  queer  pa-god. 
See  them  survey  their  limbs  by  Durer's  rules. 
Of  all  beau-kind  the  best  proportion'd  fools  I 
Adjust  their  clothes,  and  to  confession  draw 
Those  venial  sins,  an  atom,  or  a  straw ; 
But  oh  !  what  terrors  must  distract  the  soul 
Convicted  of  that  mortal  crime,  a  hole  ; 
Or  should  one  pound  of  powder  less  bespread 
Those  monkey-tails  that  wag  behind  their  head. 
Thus  finish'd,  and  corrected  to  a  hair. 
They  march,  to  prate  their  hour  before  the  fair. 
So  first  to  preach  a  white-gloved  chaplain  goes. 
With  band  of  lily,  and  with  cheek  of  rose. 
Sweeter  than  Sluu^>n,  in  imnmculate  trim. 
Neatness  itself  impertinent  in  him. 
Let  but  the  ladies  smile,  and  they  are  blest : 
Prodigious !  how  the  things  protett,  protest : 
Peace,  fools,  or  Gonson  will  for  papists  seize  you. 
If  once  he  catch  you  at  your  Jet  a  I  Jesu  I 

Nature  made  every  fop  to  plague  his  brother. 
Just  as  one  beauty  mortifies  another. 
But  here's  the  captain  that  will  plague  them  both. 
Whose  air  cries  arm  I  whose  veiy  look's  an  oath  : 
The  captain's  honest,  sirs,  and  that's  enough, 
Though  his  soul's  bullet,  and  his  body  bufl'. 
He  spits  fore-right ;  his  haughty  chest  before. 
Like  batt'ring  rams,  beats  open  every  door : 
And  with  a  face  as  red,  and  as  awry. 
As  Herod's  hang-dogs  in  old  tapestry. 
Scarecrow  to  boys,  the  breeding  woman's  curse, 
Has  yet  a  strange  ambition  to  look  worse  ; 
Confounds  tlie  civil,  keeps  the  rude  in  awe. 
Jests  like  a  licensed  fool,  commands  like  law. 

Frighted,  I  quit  the  room,  but  leave  it  so 
As  men  from  gaols  to  execution  go  ; 
For,  hung  with  deadly  sins  \  I  see  the  wall. 
And  lined  with  giants  deadlier  than  them  all : 
£ach  man  an  Askapart  ^,  of  strength  to  toss 
For  quoits,  both  Temple-bar  and  Charing-cross. 
Scared  at  the  grizly  forms,  I  sweat,  I  fly, 
And  shake  all  o'er,  like  a  discovered  spy. 

Courts  are  too  much  for  wits  so  weak  as  mine  : 
Charge  them  with  Heaven's  artillery,  bold  divuie  I 
From  such  alone  the  great  rebukes  endure. 
Whose  satire's  sacred,  and  whose  rage  secure  : 
'Tis  mine  to  wash  a  few  light  stains,  but  theirs 
To  deluge  sin,  and  drown  a  court  in  tears. 
Howe'er  what's  now  Apocrypha^  my  wit. 
In  time  to  come,  may  pass  for  Holy  Writ. 

s  The  room  hung  with  old  tiH>estry,  representing  the 
seven  deadly  sins. 
«  A  giant  famous  in  romances. 
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EPILOGUE   TO  THE  SATIRES. 

IN  TWO  DIALOGUES. 
vmnTBN  IN  1738. 


DIALOGUE  I. 


Fr.  Not  twice  a  twelvemonth  you  appear  in  print ', 
And  when  it  comes,  the  court  see  nothing  in't. 
You  grow  correct  that  once  with  rapture  writ. 
And  are,  besides,  too  moral  for  a  wit. 
Decay  of  parts,  alas  !  we  all  must  feel — 
Why  now,  this  moment,  don't  I  see  you  steal  1 
'Tis  all  from  Horace  ;   Horace  long  before  ye 
Said,  "  Tories  call'd  him  whig,  and  whigs  a  tory;" 
And  taught  his  Romans,  in  much  better  metre, 
*<  To  laugh  at  fools  who  put  their  trust  in  Peter." 

But  Horace,  Sir,  was  delicate,  was  nice  ; 
Bubo  observes  2,  he  lash'd  no  sort  of  vice : 
Horace  would  say,  Sir  Billy  terved  the  eroum, 
Blunt  could  do  butiness,  H — ggins  ^  kneuf  the  town ; 
In  Sappho  touch  the  failings  of  the  »ex^ 
In  reverend  bishops  note  some  small  neglectSy 
And  own,  the  Spaniard  did  a  waggish  thing. 
Who  crept  our  ears  ^  ftud  sent  them  to  the  king. 
His  sly,  polite,  insinuating  style 
Could  please  at  court,  and  make  Augustus  smile : 
An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 
His  friend  and  shame,  and  was  a  kind  of  screen^. 
But  'faith  your  very  friends  will  soon  be  sore ; 
Patriot^  there  are,  who  wish  you'd  jest  no  more — 
And  Where's  the  glory  t  'twill  be  only  thought 
The  Great  man'  never  offer'd  you  a  groat. 
Go  see  Sir  Robebt — 

P.  See  Sir  Robert  I — ^hum ! — 
And  never  laugh — ^for  all  my  life  to  come  I 
Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power  ; 
Seen  him,  uncumber'd  ^  with  the  venal  tribe, 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 
Would  he  oblige  me  1  let  me  only  find, 
He  does  not  think  me  what  he  thinks  mankind. 
Come,  come,  at  all  I  laugh  he  laughs,  no  doubt 
The  onlv  difference  is,  I  dare  laugh  out. 

F.  Why,  yes :  with  Scripture  still  you  may  be 
A  horse-laugh,  if  you  please,  at  Honesty;    [free  ; 

1  These  two  lines  are  from  Horace ;  and  the  only  lines 
that  are  so  in  the  whole  poem ;  being  meant  to  give  a 
handle  to  that  which  follows  in  the  character  of  an  im- 
pertinent censurer, 

**  'Tif  all  txom  Horaoe.**  Ac. 

*  Some  guilty  peiwm,  very  fond  of  making  such  an  ob- 
servation. 

s  Formerly  gaoler  of  the  Fleet  prison,  enriched  himself 
hy  many  exactions,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  expelled. 

*  Said  to  be  executed  by  the  captain  of  a  Spanish  ship 
on  one  Jenkins,  a  captain  of  an  English  one^  He  cut  off 
his  cars,  and  bid  him  carry  them  to  the  king  his  master. 

»  **  Omne  vafer  Titium  ridenti  Flaocus  amioo 

Tongit,  et  admissus  oircum  prsoordia  ludit"  Paas. 
A  metaphor  peooliariy  appropHated  to  a  certain  person 
In  power. 

•  This  appellation  was  generally  given  to  those  in  op- 
position to  the  court  Though  some  of  them  (which  our 
author  hlnU  at)  had  views  too  mean  and  interested  to 
deserve  that  name. 

f  A  phrase,  by  common  use,  appropriated  to  the  first 
minister. 

•  These  two  verses  were  originally  In  the  poem,  though 
omitted  in  all  the  first  editions. 


A  joke  on  Jektl',  or  some  odd  Old  Whig 

Who  never  changed  his  principle,  or  wig : 

A  patriot  is  a  fool  in  every  age, 

Whom  all  Lord  Chamberlains  allow  the  stage: 

These  nothing  hurts ;  they  keep  their  fashion  still. 

And  wear  their  strange  old  virtue,  as  they  will. 

If  any  ask  you,  ^  Who's  the  man  so  near 
His  priuce,  that  writes  in  verse, and  has  his  earl" 
Why,  answer  Lyttelton^,  and  I'll  engage 
The  worthy  youth  shall  ne'er  be  in  a  rage : 
But  were  his  verses  vile,  his  whisper  base. 
You'd  quickly  find  him  in  Lord  Fanny's  case. 
Sejanus,  Wolsey",  hurt  not  honest  Fleurt", 
But  well  may  put  some  statesmen  in  a  fury. 

Laugh  tlien  at  any,  but  at  fools  or  foes  ; 
These  you  but  anger,  and  you  mend  not  those. 
Laugh  at  your  friends,  and,  if  your  friends  are  sore. 
So  much  the  better,  you  may  laugh  the  more. 
To  vice  and  folly  to  confine  the  jest, 
Sets  half  the  world,  God  knows,  against  the  rest ; 
Did  not  the  sneer  of  more  impaitial  men 
At  sense  and  virtue  balance  all  asain. 
Judicious  wits  spread  wide  the  ridieule, 
And  charitably  comfort  knave  and  fool. 

P.  Dear  sir,  forgive  the  prejudice  of  youth : 
Adieu  distinction,  satire,  warmth,  and  truth  I 
Come,  harmless  characters  that  no  one  hit ; 
Come  Henley's  oratory,  Osbom's  wit"  1 
The  honey  dropping  trim  Favonio's  tongue, 
The  flowers  of  Bubo,  and  the  flow  of  Y — ng  I 
The  gracious  dew^*  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
And  all  the  well-whipt  cream  of  courtly  sense. 
That  flrst  was  H— vy's,  F-~'b  next,  and  then 
The  S — te's,  and  then  H — vy's  once  again. 
O  come,  that  easy,  Ciceronian  style, 
So  Latin,  yet  so  English  all  the  while. 
As,  though  tlie  pride  of  Middleton  and  Bland, 
All  boys  may  read,  and  girls  may  understand  ! 
Then  might  I  sing,  without  the  least  offence^ 
And  all  I  sung  should  be  the  nation* s  tense  ; 
Or  teach  the  melancholy  muse  to  mourn, 
Hang  the  sad  verse  on  Caholina's^^  urn, 
And  hail  her  passage  to  the  realms  of  rest, 
All  parts  perform'd,  and  all  her  children  blest  I 


•  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  tme  Whig  in 
his  principles,  and  a  man  of  the  ntmoat  probity.  He 
sometimes  voted  against  the  Court,  whioh  drew  upon  him 
the  laugh  here  described  of  ohb  who  bestowed  it  equally 
upon  religion  and  honesty.  He  died  a  few  bobUis  after  the 
publication  of  this  poem. 

>o  George  Lyttleton,  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
distinguished  both  for  his  writinffi  and  speeches  in  the 
spirit  of  Uberty. 

1 1  The  one  the  wicked  minister  of  Tiberias ;  the  other  of 
Henry  VUI.  Tho  writers  against  the  Ck>urt  usually 
bestowed  these  and  other  odious  names  on  the  Minister, 
without  distinction,  and  in  the  most  is^nrious  manner. 
See  Dial.  H.  p.  191 ,  line  10  of  col.  1 . 

i«  Cardinal ;  and  Minister  to  Louis  XV.  Itwasapatriot- 
lasfaion,  at  that  time,  to  cry  np  his  wisdom  and  honesty. 

IS  See  them  in  their  places  in  the  Dunoiad. 

i«  Alludes  to  some  Court  sermons,  and  florid  panegyrical 
speeches ;  particularly  one  very  full  of  puerilities  and  flat- 
teries ;  which  afterwards  got  into  an  address  in  the  same 
pretty  style:  and  was  lastly  served  up  in  an  epitaph, 
between  Latin  and  English,  pubUshed  by  its  author. 

i»  Queen  consort  to  King  George  IL  She  died  in  1737. 
Her  death  gave  occarfon.  as  is  observed  above,  to  many  in- 
discreet and  mean  performanoes  unworthy  of  her  memory, 
whose  last  moments  manifested  the  utmost  courage  and 
resolution. 
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So — Satire  is  no  more — I  feel  it  die — 
No  Gazetteer  more  imiocent  than  I-^ 
And  let,  a  Grod's-name,  eveiy  fool  and  knave 
Be  graced  through  life,  and  flatter'd  in  his  grave. 
R  Why  Bo  \  if  Satire  knows  its  time  and  place 
Yoo  still  ma^  lash  the  greatest— in  disgrace : 
For  merit  will  by  turns  forsake  them  all ; 
Would  you  know  when  i  exactly  when  they  fall. 
But  let  all  satire  in  all  changes  ^Mire 

Immortal  S— k,and  grave  De re*. 

Silent  and  soft,  as  saints  remove  to  heaven. 
All  ties  dissolved,  and  every  sin  forgiven, 
These  may  some  gentle  ministerial  wing 
Receive,  and  plaoe  for  ever  near  a  king  ! 
There,  where  no  passion,  pride,  or  shame  transport, 
Lull'd  with  the  sweet  Nepenthe  of  a  court  ; 
There,  where  no  father's,  brother's,  iriend's  disgrace 
Once  break  their  rest,or  stir  them  from  their  plaoe : 
Bat  past  the  sense  of  human  miseries. 
All  tears  are  wiped  for  ever  from  all  eyes  ; 
No  cheek  is  known  to  blush,  no  heart  to  throb, 
Save  when  they  lose  a  question,  or  a  job. 

P.  Good  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  blast  their 
glory. 
Who  know  how  like  Whig  Mmisters  to  Tory, 
And  when  threesovereigns  died,couldscarce  be  vext, 
Considering  what  a  graeiaus  prince  was  next 
Hare  I,  in  silent  wonder,  seen  such  things 
As  pride  in  slaves,  and  avarice  in  kings  ; 
And  at  a  peer,  or  peeress,  shall  I  fret, 
Who  starves  a  sister,  or  fonwean  a  debt  t 
Virtue^  I  grant  you,  is  an  empty  boast ; 
But  shall  the  dignity  of  Vice  be  lost ! 
Ye  godsl  shall  Gibber's  son  3,  without  rebuke. 
Swear  like  a  lord,  or  Rich^  outwhore  a  duke  1 
A  FaTourite's  porter  with  his  master  vie. 
Be  bribed  as  often,  and  as  often  lie  I 
Shall  Ward  draw  contracts  with  a  statesman's  skill  I 
Or  Japhet  pocket,  like  his  Grace,  a  willl 
Is  it  for  Bond,  or  Peter  (paltry  things) 
To  pay  their  debts,  or  keep  their  fiiith,  like  kings  t 
If  Blount/  dispatch'd  himself,  he  play'd  the  man, 
And  so  niay'st  thou,  illustrious  Passeran  1 
But  ahall  a  printer*,  weary  of  his  life. 
Learn  from  their  books,  to  hang  himself  and  wife ! 
This,  this,  my  friend,  I  cannot,  must  not  bear ; 
Vice,  thus  abused,  demands  a  nation's  care : 
This  ealls  the  church  to  deprecate  our  sin. 
And  huxis  the  thunder  of  the  laws  on  gin\ 

Let  modest  Footxb,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well ; 
A  simple  quaker,  or  a  quaker's  wife. 
Outdo  Llandaff^  in  doctrine, — yea  in  life : 


«  A  title  given  to  that  lord  by  King  JameB  n.  He  was  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  King  William ;  he  was  so  to  King 
Georye  I. ;  he  waa  bo  to  King  George  II.  This  lord  was 
very  skilful  in  all  the  fonns  of  the  House,  in  which  he  dis- 
charged himself  with  great  gravity. 

<  Two  players:  look  for  them  in  the  Dunclod. 

s  Author  of  an  impious  foolish  book  called  The  Oraclct 
qfJUason^  who  being  in  love  with  a  near  kinswoman  of  his, 
and  n^lected,  gave  himself  a  sUb  in  the  arm,  as  pretending 
to  kill  himself,  of  the  consequence  of  which  he  really  died. 

*  A  fact  that  happened  in  London  a  few  years  past  The 
unhappy  man  left  behind  him  a  paper  justifying  his  action 
by  the  reasonings  of  some  of  these  authors. 

*  A  spirituous  liquor,  the  exorbitant  use  of  which  had 
almost  destroyed  the  lowest  rank  of  the  people,  till  it  was 
rertrainod  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  173& 

*  A  poor  bishopric  in  Wales,  as  poorly  supplied. 


Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame. 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  tame. 

Virtue  may  choose  the  high  or  low  degree, 

'Tis  iust  alike  to  Virtue,  and  to  me ; 

Dwell  in  a  monk,  or  light  up<m  a  king. 

She's  still  the  same,  beloved,  contented  tiling. 

Vice  is  undone,  if  she  forgets  her  birth. 

And  stoops  from  angels  to  the  dregs  of  earth : 

But  'tis  the  fall  degrades  her  to  a  whore  ; 

Lei  Greatness  own  hbb,  and  she's  mean  no  more : 

Her  birth,  her  beauty,  crowds  and  courts  confess. 

Chaste  matrons  praise  her,  and  grave  bishops  bless ; 

In  golden  chains  the  willing  world  slie  draws, 

And  hers  the  gospel  is,  and  hers  the  laws ; 

Mounts  the  tribunal,  Irfts  her  scarlet  head. 

And  sees  pale  Virtue  carted  in  her  stead. 

Lo  I  at  the  wheels  of  her  triumphal  car. 

Old  England's  genius,  rough  with  many  a  scar, 

Dragg'd  in  the  dust !  his  arms  hang  idly  round, 

His  flag  inverted  trails  along  the  ground ! 

Our  youth,  all  liveried  o'er  with  foreign  gold. 

Before  her  dance :  behind  her,  crawl  the  old  ! 

See  thronging  millions  to  the  nagod  run. 

And  offer  country,  parent,  wife,  or  son  ! 

Hear  her  bUck  trumpet  through  the  land  proclaun. 

That  Not  to  be  corrupted  is  the  shame. 

In  soldier,  churchman,  patriot,  man  in  power, 

'Tis  avarice  all,  ambition  is  no  more ! 

See  all  our  nobles  begging  to  be  slaves  I 

See  all  our  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves ! 

The  wit  of  cheats,  the  courage  of  a  whore, 

Are  what  ten  thousand  envy  and  adore : 

All,  all  look  up,  with  reverential  awe. 

At  crimes  that  'scape,  or  triumph  o'er  the  law : 

While  truth,  worth,  wisdom,  daily  they  deer)'— 

'«  Nothing  is  sacred  now  but  villany." 

Yet  may  this  verse  (if  such  a  verse  remain) 
Show  there  was  one  who  held  it  in  disdain. 


DIALOGUE  II. 

Fr.  »Tis  all  a  libel— Paxton  (Sir)  will  say. 

P.  Not  yet,  my  friend  1  to-morrow  'faiUi  it  may ; 
And  for  that  very  cause  I  print  to-day. 
How  should  I  fret  to  mangle  eveiy  line, 
In  reverence  to  the  sins  of  Thirtp-ninef 

Vice  with  such  giant  strides  comes  on  amain, 
Invention  strives  to  be  before  in  vain  ; 
Feign  what  I  will,  and  paint  it  e'er  so  strong, 
Some  rising  genius  sins  up  to  my  song. 

F.  Yet  none  but  you  by  name  the  guilty  lash  ; 
Even  Guthry^  saves  half  Newgate  by  a  dash. 
Spare  then  the  person,  and  expose  the  vice. 

P.  How,  Sir!  not  damn  the  sharper,  but  the 
Come  on,  tiien.  Satire  I  general,  unconfined,[dice ! 
Spread  thy  broad  wing,  and  souse  on  all  the  kind. 
Ye  statesmen,  priests,  of  one  religion  all ! 
Ye  tradesmen,  vile,  in  army,  court,  or  hall  1 
Ye  reverend  atheists.— F.  Scandal  1  name  them, 
Who! 

P.  Why  that's  the  thing  you  bid  me  not  to  do. 
Who  starved  a  sister,  who  forswore  a  debt, 
I  never  named  ;  the  town's  inquiring  yet. 
The  poisoning  dame — F.  You  mean — P.  I  don't. 
F.  You  do. 

7  The  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  who  publishes  the  memoirs 
of  the  malefactors,  and  is  often  prevailed  upon  to  be  so 
tender  of  their  reputation,  as  to  set  down  no  mora  than  the 
initials  of  their  name.  . 
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P.  See,  now  I  keep  the  secret,  and  not  you  ! 
The  bribing  statesman — F.  Hold,  too  high  you  go. 

P.  The  bribed  elector — F.  There  you  stoop  too 
low. 

P.  I  fain  would  please  you,  if  I  knew  with  what ; 
Tell  me  which  knave  is  lawful  game,  which  not  ? 
Must  great  offenders,  once  escaped  the  crown, 
Like  royal  harts,  bo  never  more  run  down  ? 
Admit  your  law  to  spare  the  knight  requires, 
As  beasts  of  nature,  may  we  hunt  the  squires  ? 
Suppose  I  censure — ^you  know  what  I  mean — 
To  save  a  Bishop,  may  I  name  a  Dean  I 

F.  A  Dean,  Sir  ?  No :  his  fortune  is  not  made, 
You  hurt  a  man  that's  rising  in  the  trade. 

P.  If  not  the  tradesman  who  set  up  to-day, 
Much  less  the  'prentice  who  to-morrow  may. 
Down,  down,  proud  Satire!  though  a  realm  bo 

spoil'd. 
Arraign  no  mightier  thief  than  wretched  Wild^; 
Or,  if  a  court  or  country's  made  a  job. 
Go  drench  a  pickpocket,  and  join  the  mob. 

But,  Sir,  I  beg  you,  (for  the  love  of  vice  !) 
The  matter's  weignty,  pray  consider  twice  ; 
Have  you  less  pity  for  the  needy  cheat. 
The  poor  and  friendless  villain,  than  the  great  ? 
Alas  I  the  small  discredit  of  a  bribe 
Scarce  hurts  the  lawyer,  but  undoes  the  scribe. 
Then  better  sure  it  charity  becomes 
To  tax  Directors,  who  (thank  God)  have  plums  ; 
Still  better.  Ministers  ;  or  if  the  thing 
May  pinch  even  there — why  lay  it  on  a  king. 

F.  Stop!  stop  I 

P.  Must  Satire,  then,  not  rise  nor  fall  f 
Speak  out,  and  bid  me  blame  no  rogues  at  all. 

F.  Yes,  strike  that  Wild,  I'U  iustify  the  blow, 

P.  Strike  ?  why  the  man  was  hang'd  ten  years 
Who  now  that  obsolete  example  fears  ?  [ago : 

Even  Peter  trembles  only  for  his  ears^. 

F.  What  always  Peter  $  Peter  thinks  you  mad, 
You  make  men  desperate  if  Uiey  once  are  bad : 
Else  might  he  take  to  virtue  some  years  hence — 

P.  As  S — ^k,  if  he  lives,  will  love  the  Prince. 

F.  Strange  spleen  to  S — k  1 

P.  Do  I  wrong  the  man  ! 
God  knows,  I  praise  a  courtier  where  I  can. 
When  I  confess,  there  is  who  feels  for  fame, 
And  melts  to  goodness,  need  I  Scarb'bow  name^  ? 
Pleased  let  me  own,  in  Esher^a  peaceful  grove*, 
(Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  for  Pelham's  love) 
The  scene,  the  master,  opening  to  my  view, 
I  sit  and  dream  I  see  my  Craggs  anew ! 

Even  in  a  bishop  I  can  spy  desert ; 
Seeker  is  decent,  Rundel  has  a  heart : 
Manners  with  candour  are  to  Benson  given, 
To  Berkley,  every  virtue  under  heaven. 

1  Jonathan  Wild,  a  famous  thief  and  thief-impeachw, 
who  was  at  but  caught  In  his  own  train,  and  hanged. 

*  Peter  had,  the  year  btfore  this,  narrowly  escaped  the 
pillory  for  forgery ;  and  got  off  with  a  severe  rebuke  only 
from  the  bench. 

s  Earl  of,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  whose  personal 
attachment  to  the  King  appeared  from  hia  steady  adher- 
ence to  the  royal  interest,  after  his  resignation  of  his  great 
employment  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  whose  known 
honour  and  virtue  made  him  esteemed  by  all  parties. 

*  The  house  and  gardens  of  Bsher,  in  Surrey,  belonging 
to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Pelham,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  The  author  coold  not  have  given  a  more  ami- 
able idea  of  his  chaiaoter  than  in  comparing  him  to  Mr. 
Cragga 


But  does  the  court  a  worthy  man  remove  1  ' 

That  instant,  I  declare,  he  has  my  love : 
I  shun  his  zenith,  court  his  mild  decline  ;  ' 

Thus  SoMBRS^  once,  and  Halifax^,  were  mine.         ; 
Oft,  in  the  clear,  still  mirror  of  retreat, 
I  studied  Shrewsbury?,  the  wise  and  great :  I 

Carleton*s^  calm  sense,  and  Stanhope's''  noble    ,1 
flame,  il 

Compared,  and  knew  their  gen'rous  end  the  same :    i  | 
How  pleasing  Atterbury's  softer  hour !  | 

How  shined  the  soul,  unconquer'd  in  the  Tower !      ; 
How  can  I  Pult'ney,  Chesterfield  forget,  t 

While  Roman  spirit  charms,  and  Attic  wit! 
Argyll,  the  state's  whole  thunder  bom  to  wield. 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field ! 
Or  Wyndham*<>,  just  to  freedom  and  the  throne. 
The  master  of  our  passions,  and  his  own ! 
Names,  which  I  long  have  loved,  nor  loved  in  vaui,     ' 
Rank'd  with  their  friends,  not  numbered  with  their 

•    train  ;  ' 

And  if  yet  higher  the  proud  list  should  end. 
Still  let  me  say  I  No  follower,  but  a  friend. 

Yet  think  not  friendship  only  prompts  my  lays ; 
I  follow  Virtue:  where  she  shines,  I  praise : 
Point  she  to  Priest  or  Elder,  Whig  or  Tory, 
Or  round  a  Quaker's  beaver  cast  a  glory.  ' 

I  never  (to  my  sorrow  I  declare) 
Dined  with  the  Man  of  Ross,  or  my  Lord  Mator.    | 
Some,  in  their  choice  of  friends  (nay,  look  not  grave)    .  1 
Have  still  a  secret  bias  to  a  knave  :  | 

To  find  an  honest  man  I  beat  about, 
And  love  him,  court  him,  praise  him,  in  or  out.         | 

F.  Then  why  so  few  commended  I  i 

P.  Not  so  fierce  ;   I 
Find  you  the  virtue,  and  I'll  find  the  verse.  I ' 

But  random  praise— the  task  can  ne'er  be  done ; 
Each  mother  asks  it  for  her  booby  son,     . 
Each  ividow  asks  it  for  the  best  of  men. 
For  him  she  weeps,  for  him  she  weds  again* 
Praise  cannot  stoop,  like  Satire,  to  the  ground ; 
The  number  may  be  hang'd,  but  not  be  crown'd* 
Enough  for  half  the  greatest  of  these  da;^'s. 
To  'scape  my  censure,  not  expect  my  praise. 
Are  they  not  rich  ?  what  more  can  they  pretend  t 
Dare  they  to  hope  a  poet  for  their  friend  ! 
What  Richelieu  wanted,  Louis  scarce  could  gain. 
And  what  young  Ahhon  wish'd,  but  wish'd  in  vain. 

6  John  Lord  Somers  died  in  1716.  He  had  been  Lord 
Keeper  in  the  reign  of  William  ILL,  who  took  from  him 
the  seals  in  1700.  The  author  had  the  honour  of  knowing 
him  in  1706.  A  faithful,  able,  and  Incorrupt  Minister, 
who,  to  qualltiea  of  a  oonsummate  statesman,  added  those 
of  a  man  of  learning  and  politeness. 

*  A  peer  no  lees  distinguished  by  his  leve  of  letters  than 
his  abilities  In  parliament  He  was  disgraced  in  1710,  on 
the  change  of  Q.  Anne's  ministry. 

7  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  had  been  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Ambassador  in  France,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Treasurer.     He   , 
several  times  quitted  his  employments,  and  was  often    |, 
recalled.    He  died  in  1718. 

B  Hen.  Boyle,  Lord  Carleton   (nephew  of  the  famous  ,' 

Jlobert  Boyle,)  who  was  Secretary  of  State  under  William  .; 
III.  and  President  of  the  Council  under  Q.  Anne. 

*  James,  Earl  of  Stanhope.  A  nobleman  of  equal  ' 
courage,  spirit,  and  learning.  General  in  Spain,  and  |; 
Secretary  of  State.  | 

10  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  { I 

under  Queen  Anne,  made  early  a  considerable  figure ;  but  ' 
since  a  much  greater,  both  by  his  ability  and  eloquence. 

Joined  with  the  utmost  Judgment  and  temper.  |  j 
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No  power  the  muse's  friendship  can  command  ; 
No  power  when  virtue  claims  it,  can  withstand : 
To  Caio,  Virgil  paid  one  honest  line ; 

0  let  my  country's  friends  illumine  mine  I 

— What  are  you  thinking )  F.  Faith,  the  thought's 
no  sin, 

1  think  your  friends  are  out,  and  would  be  in. 
P.  If  merely  to  come  in,  Sir,  they  go  out, 

The  way  they  take  is  strangely  rounchibout. 

F.  They  too  may  be  corrupted,  you'll  allow  1 

P.  I  only  call  those  knaves  who  are  so  now. 
Is  that  too  little  1     Come,  then,  1*11  comply-* 
Spirit  of  ArnaU^t  aid  me  while  I  lie. 
Cobham's  a  coward,  Polwabth*  is  a  slave, 
And  Ltttblton  a  dark  designing  knave, 
St.  Johk  has  ever  been  a  wealthy  fool — 
But  let  me  add,  Sir  Robert's  mighty  dull, 
Has  never  made  a  friend  in  private  life, 
And  was,  besides,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife. 

Bat  pray,  when  others  praise  him,  do  I  bUone  ? 
Call  Verres,  WoUiey,  any  odious  name ! 
Why  rail  they  then,  if  but  a  wreath  of  mine, 
O  ail-accomplish'd  St.  John  !  deck  thy  shrine  f 

What  f  shall  each  spur-gall'd  hackney  of  the  day, 
When  Paxton  gives  him  double  pots  and  pay. 
Or  each  new-pension'd  sycophant,  pretend 
To  break  my  windows  if  I  treat  a  friend ; 
Then  wisely  plead,  to  me  they  meant  no  hurt. 
But  'twas  my  guest  at  whom  they  threw  the  dirt ! 
Sore,  if  I  spare  the  Minister,  no  rules 
Of  honour  bind  me,  not  to  maul  his  tools ; 
Sore,  if  they  cannot  cut,  it  may  be  said 
His  saws  are  toothless,  and  his  hatchet's  lead. 

It  anger'd  Turennb,  once  upon  a  day. 
To  see  a  footman  kick'd  that  took  his  pay : 
But  when  he  heard  the  affront  the  fellow  gave, 
Knew  one  a  man  of  honour,  one  a  knave  ; 
The  prudent  general  tum'd  it  to  a  jest, 
Aod  begg'd  he'd  take  the  pains  to  kick  the  rest : 
Which  not  at  present  having  time  to  do— 

F.  Hold,  Sir !  for  God's  sake,  where's  the  affront 
to  youi 
Against  your  worship  when  had  Sherlock  writ ! 
Or  Page  pour'd  forth  the  torrent  of  his  wit ) 
Or  gnmt  the  bard  whose  distich  all  commend 
[In  power  a  servant ,  out  of  power  a  friend}^ 
To  Walpole  guilty  of  some  venial  sin ; 
What's  that  to  you,  who  ne'er  was  out  nor  in  I 

The  priest*  whose  flatteiy  be-dropp'd  the  crown. 
How  hurt  he  you !  he  only  stain'd  the  gown. 
And  how  did,  pray,  the  florid  youth  offend  % 
Whose  speech  you  took,  and  gave  it  to  a  friend  ! 

P.  Faith,  it  imports  not  much  from  whom  it 
Whoever  borrow'd  could  not  be  to  blame,  [came; 
Since  the  whole  House  did  afterwards  the  same. 
Let  courtly  wits  to  wits  afford  supply. 
As  hog  to  hog  in  huts  of  Westphaly ; 
If  one  through  Nature's  bounty  or  his  lord*8, 
Has  what  the  frugal  dirty  soil  affords. 
From  him  the  next  receives  it,  thick  or  tliin. 
As  pure  a  mess  almost  as  it  came  in  ; 

1  Look  for  him  in  his  place,  Dnno.  B.  il.  Yer.  315. 

*  The  Hon.  Hagh  Hume,  son  of  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Sfmrchmont,  grandson  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Marcbmont,  and 
distuigulahed,  like  them,  in  the  caiue  of  liberty. 

*  A  verve  taken  out  of  a  poem  to  Sir  R.  W. 

«  Spoken  not  of  any  particular  priest,  but  of  many 


»  This  Menu  to  allude  to  a  complaint  made  ver.  71  of 
the  preceding  dialogua. 


The  blessed  benefit,  not  there  confined. 
Drops  to  the  third,  who  nuzzles  close  behind  ; 
From  tail  to  mouth  they  feed  and  they  carouse  : 
The  last  full  fairly  gives  it  to  the  House. 

F.  This  filthy  sunile,  this  beastly  line 

Quite  turns  my  stomach . 

P.  So  does  flattery  mine ; 
And  all  your  courtly  civet-cats  can  vent. 
Perfume  to  you,  to  me  is  excrement. 
But  hear  me  further — Japhet^  'tis  agreed,  | 

Writ  not,  and  Chartres  scarce  could  write  or  read; 
In  all  the  courts  of  Pindus  guiltless  quite  ; 
But  pens  can  forge,  my  friend,  that  cannot  write  ; 
And  must  no  egg  in  Japhet's  face  be  thrown. 
Because  the  deed  he  forged  was  not  my  own  I 
Must  never  patriot  then  declaim  at  gin. 
Unless,  good  man !  he  has  been  iSurly  in  t 
No  zealous  pastor  bhune  a  failing  spouse. 
Without  a  staring  reason  on  his  brows  1 
And  each  blasphemer  quite  escape  the  rod. 
Because  the  insult's  not  on  man,  but  God ! 

Ask  you  what  provocation  I  have  had  t 
The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 
When  truth  or  virtue  an  affront  endures. 
The  affront  is  mine,my  friend,  and  should  be  yours. 
Mine,  as  a  foe  profess'd  to  faLae  pretence. 
Who  think  a  coxcomb's  honour  like  his  sense ; 
Mine,  as  a  friend  to  every  worthy  mind ; 
And  mine  as  man,  who  feel  for  all  mankind  ^. 

F.  You're  strangely  proud. 

P.  So  proud,  I  am  no  slave : 
So  impudent,  I  own  myself  no  knave : 
So  odd,  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave. 
Yes,  I  am  proud  ;  I  must  be  proud  to  see 
Men,  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me : 
Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 
Yet  touch'd  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone. 

0  sacred  weapon  I  left  for  truth's  defence. 
Sole  dread  of  folly,  vice,  and  insolence  I 
To  all  but  Heaven-directed  hands  denied. 
The  muse  may  give  thee,  but  the  gods  must  guide : 
Reverent  I  touch  thee !  but  with  honest  zeal ; 
To  rouse  the  watchmen  of  the  public  weal, 
To  virtue's  work  provoke  the  tardy  Hall, 
And  goad  the  prehite  slumbering  m  his  stall. 
Ye  tinsel  insects  I  whom  a  court  maintains, 
That  counts  your  beauties  only  by  your  stains, 
Spin  all  your  cobwebs  *  o'er  the  eye  of  day  1 
The  muse's  wing  shall  brush  you  all  away : 
All  his  grace  preaches,  all  his  lordship  sings. 
All  that  makes  saints  of  queens,  and  gods  of  kings ; 
All,  all  but  truth,  drops  dead-bom  from  the  press. 
Like  the  last  gazette,  or  the  last  address. 

When  bhick  ambition  stains  a  public  cause*, 
A  monarch's  sword  when  mad  vain-glory  draws, 
Not  Waller's  wreath  can  hide  the  nation's  scar, 
Nor  Boileau  turn  the  feather  to  a  star  *^ 

«  See  the  EpisUe  to  Lord  Batburst. 
»  From  Terenoe  :— 

**  Homo  sum :  human!  nihil  a  me  aliennm  puta" 

•  Weak  and  slight  eophiatry  against  virtue  and  honour. 
Thin  colours  over  vice,  as  unable  to  hide  the  light  of  truth 
as  cobwebs  to  shade  the  sun. 

*  The  case  of  Cromwell  in  the  civil  war  of  England,  and 
of  Louis  XiV.  in  his  conquest  of  the  Low  Cuuntriea. 

>o  See  his  Ode  on  Namur,  where  (to  use  his  own  woids) 
"  11  a  fait  un  astre  de  la  plume  blanche  que  le  roy  porte 
ordinairement  k  son  chapeau,  et  qui  est  en  effet  uno  esptec 
de  oomdte,  &tale  k  noa  ennemia." 
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Not  BO,  when  diadem'd  with  rhyn  divine, 
Touch'd  with  the  flame  that  breaks  from  Virtae's 

shrine. 
Her  priestefls  Muse  forbids  the  good  to  die, 
And  opes  the  temple  of  Eternity. 
There,  other  trophies  deck  the  truly  brave, 
Than  such  as  Anstis  ^  casts  into  the  grave ; 
Far  other  stars  than  *  and  *  *  wear. 
And  may  descend  to  Mordington  from  Stair'  ; 
rSuch  as  on  Hough's'  unsullied  mitre  shine, 
Or  beam,  good  Diobt,  from  a  heart  like  thine ;) 
Let  Envy  howl,  while  heaven's  whole  chorus  sings, 
And  bark  at  honour  not  conferred  by  kings  ; 
Let  Flattery  sickening  see  the  incense  rise. 
Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  skies : 
Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  line. 
And  makes  immortal,  verse  as  mean  as  mine. 

Yes,  the  last  pen  for  freedom  let  me  draw. 
When  Truth  stands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  law ; 
Here,  last  of  Britons  I  let  your  names  be  read  ; 
Are  none,  none  living  1  let  me  praise  the  dead, 
And  for  that  cause  which  made  your  fathers  shine, 
Fall  by  the  votes  of  their  degenerate  line. 

F.  Alas  1  alas  I  pray  end  what  you  began. 
And  write  next  winter  more  Essays  <m  Man  *. 


ON   RECEIVING  FROM  THE 

RT.  HON.  THE  LADY  FRANCES  SHIRLEY 
A  BTANDISn  AND  TWO  PEN& 

Yes,  I  beheld  the  Athenian  queen 
Descend  in  all  her  sober  charms  ; 
'*  And  take''  (she  said,  and  smiled  serene) 
<<  Take  at  this  hand  celestial  arms : 

**  Secure  the  radiant  weapons  wield  ; 
This  golden  lance  shall  guard  desert, 
And  if  a  vice  dares  keep  the  field, 
This  steel  shall  stab  it  to  the  heart." 

Awed,  on  my  bended  knees  I  fell. 
Received  the  weapons  of  the  sky ; 

And  dipt  them  in  the  sable  well, 
The  fount  of  fame  or  infamy. 

1  The  chief  henld  si  anna  It  Is  the  custom,  at  the 
funeral  of  great  poen.  to  cast  into  the  grave  the  broken 
staves  and  ensigns  of  honour. 

*  John  Daliymple,  Earl  of  Stair,  Knight  of  the  Thistle, 
served  in  all  the  wars  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
afterwards  as  ambassador  in  FranoSb 

s  Dr.  John  Bough,  Bishop  of  Woroester.  and  the  Lord 
Dtgby :  the  one  an  aasertor  of  the  ohuroh  of  England,  in 
opposition  to  the  false  measures  of  King  James  II. ;  the 
other  as  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  that  king :  both 
acting  oat  of  principle,  and  equally  men  of  honour  and 
virtue. 

*  This  was  the  last  poem  of  the  kind  printed  by  our 
author,  with  a  reaolation  to  publish  no  more,  but  to  enter 
thus,  in  the  most  plain  and  solemn  manner  he  could,  a 
sort  of  PROTSST  against  that  insuperable  corruption  and 
depravity  of  manners  which  he  had  been  so  unhappy  as  to 
live  to  lecb  Could  he  have  hoped  to  have  amended  any,  he 
had  continued  those  attacks ;  but  bad  men  were  grown  so 
shameless  and  so  powerful,  that  ridicule  was  become  as 
unsafe  as  it  was  ineffectuaL  The  poem  raised  him,  as  he 
knew  it  would,  some  enemies:  but  he  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  approbation  of  good  men,  and  the  teeti* 
mony  of  his  own  conscienoew 


«<  What  welif  what  weapon?*'  (FUvia  cries) 
**  A  standidi,  steel  and  golden  pen  1 
It  came  from  Bertrand's,  not  the  skies ; 
I  gave  it  yon  to  write  again* 

''  But,  friend,  take  heed  whom  you  attack  ; 

YouMl  brine  a  house  (I  mean  of  peers) 

Red,  blue,  and  green,  nay  white  and  black, 

L- and  aU  about  your  i 


**  You'd  write  as  smooth  again  on  glass, 
And  run,  on  ivory,  so  glib, 
As  not  to  stick  at  fool  or  ass, 
Nor  stop  at  flattery  or  fib. 

^*  Athenian  queen!  and  sober  charms  I 
I  tell  ye,  fool,  there's  nothing  in't : 
'Tis  Venus,  Venus  gives  these  arms ; 
In  Dryden's  Virgil  see  the  print. 

<<  Ck)me,  if  youll  be  a  quiet  soul. 

That  dares  tell  neither  tnith  nor  liee^ 
ru  list  you  in  the  harmless  roll 
Of  those  that  sing  of  these  poor  eyes." 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  POEM  ENTITLED 

"SUCCESSIO," 

[elkanah  settle.] 

Begone,  ye  critics  1  and  restrain  your  spite, 
Codrus  writes  on,  and  will  for  ever  write : 
The  heaviest  muse  the  swiftest  course  has  gone. 
As  clocks  run  fastest  when  most  lead  is  on. 
What  though  no  bees  around  your  cradle  flew^ 
Nor  on  your  lips  distill'd  their  golden  dew ! 
Yet  have  we  oft  discovered  in  weir  stead 
A  swarm  of  drones,  that  buzz*d  about  your  bead. 
When  you,  like  Orpheus,  strike  the  warbling  lyre. 
Attentive  blocks  stand  round  you  and  admire. 
Wit  pass'd  through  thee  no  longer  is  the  same. 
As  meat  digested  takes  a  different  name  ; 
But  sense  must  sure  thy  safest  plunder  be. 
Since  no  reprisals  can  be  made  on  thee. 
Thus  thou  may'st  rise,  and  in  thy  daring  flight 
(Tho'  ne'er  so  weighty)  reach  a  wondrous  height : 
So  forced  firom  engines,  lead  itself  can  fly, 
And  ponderous  slugs  move  nimbly  through  the  sky. 
Sure  Bavins  copied  Maevius  to  the  full, 
And  CheerUus  taught  Codrus  to  be  dull ; 
Therefore,  dear  friend,  at  my  adrice  give  o*er^ 
This  needless  labour ;  and  contend  no  more 
To  prove  a  dtUl  succession  to  be  true, 
Since  'tis  enough  we  find  it  so  in  you. 


174a 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  POEM. 

0  WRETCHED  B !  jcalous  now  of  all. 

What  God,  what  mortal,  shall  prevent  thy  fall  I 
Turn,  turn  thy  eyes  from  wicked  men  in  place. 
And  sec  what  succour  from  the  patriot  race. 

C f  his  own  proud  dupe,  thinks  monarchs  things 

Made  just  for  him,  as  other  fools  for  kings ; 
Controls,  decides,  insults  thee  every  hour. 
And  antedates  the  hatred  due  to  power. 

Thro'  clouds  of  passion  P *s  views  are  clear. 

He  foams  a  patriot  to  subside  a  peer  ; 
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ImpatieiiC  sees  his  country  bought  and  sold, 
And  damns  the  nurket  where  he  takes  no  gold. 

Grare,  lighteoas  S jogs  on  till,  past  belief, 

He  finds  himself  companion  with  a  thief. 

To  purge  and  let  thee  blood,  with  fire  and  sword,  ' 
Is  all  the  help  stem  S         would  afford.  i 

That  those  who  bind  and  rob  thee,  would  not  kill,  I 
Good  C hopes,  and  candidly  sits  still. 

Of  Gh— 8  W who  speaks  at  all. 

No  more  than  of  Sir  Har-y  or  Sir  P ! 

Whoee  names  onee  up,  they  thought  it  was  not 

wrong 
To  lie  in  bed,  but  sure  they  lay  too  long. 

G r,  G- m,  B        t,  pay  thee  due  regards, 

Unless  the  ladies  bid  them  mind  their  cards. 


AndC- 


with  wit  that  must 
~d,  who  speaks  so  well  and  writes. 


Whom  (saving  W.)  every  S.  harper  lnte$. 

must  needs 
Whose  wit  and  equally  provoke  one. 

Finds  thee,  at  best,  the  butt  to  crack  his  joke  on. 

As  for  the  rest,  each  whiter  up  they  run, 
.A-nd  all  are  clear,  that  something  must  be  done. 

Then  nrged  by  C ^t,  or  by  C ^t  stopp'd. 

Inflamed  by  P ,  and  by  P dropp'd  ; 

They  follow  reverently  each  wondrous  wight. 
Amazed  that  one  can  read,  that  one  can  write : 
So  geeee  to  gander  {>rone  obedience  keep, 
Hifis  if  he  hiss,  and  if  he  slumber,  sleep. 
Till  having  done  whate'er  was  fit  or  fiiue, 
Uttered  a  speech,  and  ask'd  their  friends  to  dine  ; 
Each  hurries  back  to  his  paternal  ground, 
Content  but  for  five  shillings  in  the  pound ; 
Yearly  defeated,  yearly  hopes  they  give, 
And  iJl  agree,  Sur  Robert  cannot  live. 

Rise,  rise,  great  W ,  fated  to  appear. 

Spite  of  thyself,  a  glorious  minister  1 
Speak  the  loud  language  princes  .  ,  .  . 

And  treat  with  half  the 

At  length  to  B kind,  as  to  thy  .... 

Espouse  the  nation,  you 

What  can  thy  H 

Dress  in  Dutch 

Tbouf^b  still  he  travels  on  no  bad  pretence, 
To  show 


THE    DUNCIADS 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS. 
wwanrmD  Aocoaoiiro  to  ma  compibts  oopv  roinfD  ur  the  vjtAw  1742;  with  thb  psolkoomswa  or  scriblkrub,  aicd 

TO  WHICH  ARB  AODSO,  SSTBRAL  MOTSB  WOW  PIROT  PUBUSHIO,  THB  HYPSaCRmCS 
or  ARmCARCHUS,  AND  HU  DI88RRTATION  OIT  THB  BBRO  or  TBS  FOBM. 


Tuidein  Pkabut  adwt,  momuaque  infnre  panntcm 
CoagcUt,  et  pMuloa,  ut  erant,  mdunt  hiatus. — Gru 


ADVERTIBBBfENT  TO  THB  READER. 

I BAVB  long  had  a  dealgn  of  giving  aome  sort  of  notes  on 
the  works  of  this  poet.  Before  I  had  the  happiness  of  his 
Aoqnaintaiiee,  I  had  written  a  oommentary  on  his  Ettap 
on  Mant  ami  liave  sinee  finished  another  on  the  Etsap  on 
CriiUnsm,  There  was  one  already  on  the  Dunciad,  which 
had  met  with  general  approbation:  hut  I  etiU  thought 
aooie  additions  were  wonting  (of  a  more  serious  kiad)  to 
the  hunHmms  notes  of  Scrihleruty  and  even  to  those 
written  by  Mr,  CUland,  Dr.  Arhuthnot,  and  othera.  I 
had  latdy  the  pleaaure  to  pass  some  months  with  the 
author  in  the  country,  where  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  do 
what  I  had  long  desired,  and  favour  me  with  his  explana- 


hlatiu.— Orw. 

tlon  of  several  passages  In  his  works.  It  happened,  that 
Just  at  that  Juncture  was  published  a  ridiculous  book 
against  him,  full  of  personal  reflections,  which  furnished 
him  with  a  lucky  opportunity  of  improving  (hit  poem,  by 
giving  it  the  only  thing  It  wanted,  a  more  considerable 
hero.  He  was  always  sensible  of  its  defect  in  that  par. 
ticular,  and  owned  he  had  let  it  pass  with  the  hero  it 
had,  purely  for  want  of  a  better ;  not  entertaining  the 

1  The  Dunciad  is  here  reprinted  from  the  last  and  the 
only  complete  edition  issued  during  the  life  of  the  author, 
and  approved  by  him ;  with  the  sole  addition  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  poem  noticed  by  Warburton  in  his  edition 
published  after  the  death  of  Popcw 


Or  those  foul  copies  of  thy  face  and  tongue, 

Veracioas  W and  frontless  Young  ; 

Sagacious  Bub,  so  late  a  friend,  and  there 

So  late  a  foe,  yet  more  sagacious  H ! 

Hervey and  Hervey's  school,  F — ,  H ^y,  H n,  ' 

Yea,  moral  Ebor,  or  religious  Winton.  i 

How !  what  can  0 w,  what  can  D y  \ 

The  wisdom  of  the  one  and  other  duur, 

N laugh,  or  D 's  sager. 

Or  thy  dread  truncheon,  M.'s  mighty  peer  ?  j 

What  help  from  J 's  opiates  canst  thou  draw,    : 

Or  H k's  quibbles  voted  into  law  I  I 

C,  that  Roman  in  his  nose  alone,  | 

Who  hears  all  causes,  B ,  but  thy  own, 

Or  those  proud  fools  whom  nature,  rank,  and  fate 
Made  fit  companions  for  the  sword  of  state. 

Can  the  light  packhorse,  or  the  heavy  steer, 
The  sowzin|;  prektte,  or  the  sweating  peer. 
Drag  out  with  all  its  dirt  and  all  its  weight, 
The  lumbering  carriage  of  thy  broken  state ! 
Alas !  the  people  curse,  the  carman  swears. 
The  drivers  quarrel,  and  the  master  stares. 

The  plague  is  on  thee,  Britain,  and  who  tries 
To  save  thee  in  the  infectious  office  d%e». 

The  first  finn  P ^y  soon  resigned  his  breath, 

Brave  S w  loved  thee,  and  was  lied  to  death. 

Good  M — ^m — t*s  fate  tore  P th  from  thy  mde. 

And  thy  last  sigh  was  heard  when  W m  died. 

Thy  nobles  sT— s,  thy  se — s  bought  with  gold. 
Thy  clergy  perjured,  thy  whole  people  sold. 

An  atheist  \j  a  g/'^'s  ad 

Blotch  thee  all  o'er,  and  sink  .  .  . 

Alas !  on  one  alone  our  all  relies. 
Let  him  be  honest,  and  he  must  be  wise  ; 
Let  him  no  trifler  from  his  school, 

Nor  like  his still  a  .  .  .  . 

Be  but  a  man  !  unminister'd,  alone. 

And  free  at  once  the  senate  and  the  tlirone  ; 

£^tecm  the  public  love  his  best  supply, 

A  0*8  true  glory  his  integrity ; 

Rich  with  his  ....  in  his  ..  .  strong. 

Affect  no  conquest,  but  endure  no  wrong. 

Whatever  his  religion  or  his  blood, 

His  public  virtue  makes  his  title  good. 

Europe's  just  balance  and  our  own  may  stand, 

And  one  man's  honesty  redeem  the  land. 
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least  expectation  that  Buch  an  one  was  reserved  for  this 
post,  as  has  since  obtained  the  laurel:  bat  since  that 
had  happened,  he  could  no  longer  deny  this  Justice  either 
to  him  or  the  DunciaiL 

And  yet  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  was  another  motive 
which  had  still  more  weight  with  our  author :  this  person 
was  one,  who  from  every  folly  (not  to  say  vice)  of  which 
another  would  be  ashamed,  has  constantly  derived  a 
vaniljf  .•  and  therefore  was  the  man  in  the  world  who 
would  least  be  hurt  by  it. 

W.  W. 


BY  AUTHORITY. 

BY  VrRTITt  OF  THK  AlTHORrTV  IH  OT  VKSTBD  BY  THK 
ACT  FOR  8UBJKCTING  FOKTS  TO  THS  POWBR  OF  A  LICEW8KR, 
WB  HAVR  RBVTSBD  THIS  PIBCX  ;  WHBRK,  FIWDINO  THR 
STYLB  ATn>  APPBLLATION  OF  KIKO  TO  HAYB  BBBN  GIYKN 
TO  A  CKRTAIN  PRBTKNDBR,  rSBVDO-FOBT,  OR  PHANTOM,  OF 
THB  NAMB  OF  TIBBALD  ;  AND  APPRBHBNDINO  THB  SAMB 
MAY  BB  DBBMBD  IIV  BOMB  SORT  A  KBFLBCTION  ON  MAJTBtiTY, 
OR  AT  LBA8T  AN  INSULT  ON  THAT  LBOAL  AUTHORITY  WHICH 
HAS  EB8T0WBD  ON  ANOTHBR  PBR80N  THB  CROWN  OF  FOBSY  : 
WB  HAVB  ORDBRBO  THB  RAID  PRBTBNDBR,  P8BUDO-FOBT, 
OR  PHANTOM,  UTTBRLY  TO  VANISH  AND  BVAPORATB  OUT  OF 
THIS  WORK  :  AND  DO  DBCUIRB  THB  SAID  THRONB  OF  FOBSY 
FROM  HBNCBFORTH  TO  BB  ABDICATED  AND  VACANT,  UNLESS 
DULY  AND  LAWFULLY  8UPPUBD  BY  THB  LAURBATB  HIMSBLF. 
AND  IT  18  HBRBBY  BNACTBD,  THAT  NO  OTHBB  PERSON  DO 
PBESUMB  ID  FILL  THB  aAM& 

OC.  CB. 


MARTINUS  SCRIBLERUS 

■18  PROLBOOMBNA    AND    ILLUBTRATIONB    TO   THB    OUNaAD : 
WITH  THB  HYPBR-CBmCS  OF  ABIBTARCRU8. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PUBLISHER, 

OCCA8IONBO  BY  THE  FIRST  CORRECT  EDmON  OF  THE  DUXCIAO. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  hear,  that  you  have  pro- 
cured a  correct  copy  of  the  Dunciad,  wliich  the 
many  surreptitious  ones  have  rendered  so  neces- 
sary :  and  it  is  yet  with  more,  that  I  am  informed 
it  will  be  attended  with  a  Commentary  :  a  work  so 
requisite,  that  I  cannot  think  the  author  himself 
would  have  omitted  it,  had  he  approved  of  the 
first  appearance  of  this  poem. 

Such  notes  as  have  occurred  to  me  I  herewith 
send  you :  you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  them 
amongst  those  which  are,  or  will  be,  transmitted 
to  you  by  others;  since  not  only  the  author's 
friends,  but  even  strangers,  appear  engaged  by 
humanity,  to  take  some  care  of  an  orplutn  of  so 
much  genius  and  spirit,  which  its  parent  seems  to 
have  abandoned  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
suffered  to  step  into  the  world  naked,  unguarded, 
and  unattended. 

It  was  upon  reading  some  of  the  abusive  papers 
lately  published,  that  my  great  regard  to  a  person, 
whose  friendship  I  esteem  as  one  of  tlie  chief 
honours  of  my  life,  and  a  much  greater  respect 
to  truth,  than  to  him  or  any  man  living,  engaged 
me  in  inquiries,  of  which  the  inclosed  nota  are  the 
fruit 


I  perceived,  that  most  of  these  authors  had 
been  (doubtless  very  wisely)  the  first  aggressors. 
They  had  tried,  'till  they  were  weary,  what  was 
to  be  got  by  railing  at  each  other :  nobody  waa 
either  concerned  or  surprised,  if  this  or  that 
scribbler  waa  proved  a  dunce.  But  every -ouo 
waa  curious  to  read  what  could  be  said  to  prove 
Mr.  Pope  one,  and  was  ready  to  pay  somethinf^ 
for  such  a  discovery :  a  stratagem,  which  would 
they  fairly  own,  it  might  not  only  reconcile  them 
to  me,  but  screen  them  from  the  resentment  of 
their  lawful  superiors,  whom  they  daily  abuse, 
only  (as  I  charitably  hope)  to  get  that  by  them, 
which  they  cannot  get /rom  them. 

I  found  this  was  not  all :  ill  success  in  that  had 
transported  them  to  personal  abuse,  either  of 
himself,  or  (what  I  think  he  could  less  forgive)  of 
Ills  friends.  Thev  had  called  men  of  virtue  and 
honour  bad  men,  long  before  he  had  either  leisure 
or  inclination  to  call  them  bad  writers :  and  some 
had  been  such  old  offenders,  that  he  had  quite 
forgotten  their  persons  as  well  as  their  slanders, 
'till  they  were  pleased  to  revive  them. 

Now  what  had  Mr.  Pope  done  before,  to  incense 
them  1  He  had  published  those  works  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  every  body,  in  which  not  the  least 
mention  is  made  of  any  of  them.  And  what  haa 
he  done  since  1  He  has  laushed,  and  written  the 
DuNciAD.  What  has  that  said  of  them  f  A  very 
serious  truth,  which  the  public  had  said  before, 
that  they  were  dull :  and  what  it  had  no  sooner 
said,  but  they  themselves  were  at  great  pains  to 
procure  or  even  purchase  room  in  the  prints,  to 
testify  under  their  hands  to  the  truth  of  it. 

I  should  stiU  have  been  silent,  if  either  I  had 
seen  any  inclination  in  my  friend  to  be  serious 
with  sudi  accusers,  or  if  they  had  onl^  meddled 
with  his  writings ;  since  whoever  publishes,  puts 
himself  on  his  ti^l  by  his  country.  But  when 
his  moral  character  was  attacked,  and  in  a  manner 
from  which  neither  truth  nor  virtue  can  secure 
the  most  innocent,  in  a  manner,  which,  though  it 
annihihites  the  credit  of  the  accusation  with  the 
just  and  impartial,  yet  aggravates  very  much  the 
guilt  of  the  accusers  ;  I  mean  by  authors  without 
names:  then  I  thought,  since  the-  danger  was 
common  to  all,  the  concern  ought  to  be  so  ;  and 
that  it  was  an  act  of  justice  to  detect  the  auUiors, 
not  only  on  this  account,  but  as  many  of  them  are 
the  same  who  for  several  years  past  have  made 
free  with  the  greatest  names  in  church  and  state, 
exposed  to  the  world  the  private  misfortunes  of 
families,  abused  all,  even  to  women,  and  whose 
prostituted  papers  (for  one  or  other  party,  in  the 
unhappy  divisions  of  their  country)  have  insulted 
the  fallen,  the  friendless,  the  exil^,  and  the  dead. 

Besides  this,  which  I  take  to  be  a  public  concern, 
I  have  already  confessed  I  had  a  private  one,  I 
am  one  of  that  number  who  have  long  loved  and 
esteemed  Mr.  Pope  ;  and  had  often  declared  it 
was  not  his  capacity  or  writings  (which  we  ever 
thought  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  character) 
but  Sa»  honest,  open,  and  beneficent  man,  that  we 
most  esteemed,  and  loved  in  him.  Now,  if  what 
these  people  say  were  believed,  I  must  appear  to 
all  my  friends  either  a  fool,  or  a  knave ;  either 
imposed  on  myself,  or  imposing  on  them ;  so  that 
I  am  as  much  interested  in  the  confutation  of 
these  calumnies,  as  he  is  himself. 

I  am  no  author,  and  consequently  not  to  be 
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8izfcpe«ted  either  of  jealoiuy  or  resentment  against 
ziiy  of  the  men,  of  whom  scarce  one  is  known  to 
me  by  sight  ;  and  as  for  their  writings,  I  have 
sought  them  Ton  this  one  occasion)  in  vain,  in  the 
cl'iBets  and  hbraries  of  all  my  acquaintance.  I 
had  still  been  in  the  dark,  if  a  gentleman  had  not 
procured  me  (I  suppose  from  some  of  themselves, 
for  they  are  generally  much  more  dangerous  friends 
than  enemies)  the  passages  I  send  you.  I  solennily 
protest  I  have  added  nothing  to  the  malice  or 
absurdity  of  them  ;  which  it  behoves  me  to 
declare,  since  the  vouchers  themselves  will  be 
so  soon  and  so  irrecoverably  lost.  You  may  in 
some  measure  prevent  it,  by  preserving  at  least 
their  titles*,  and  discovering  (as  far  as  you  can 
depend  on  the  truth  of  your  information)  the  names 
of  the  concealed  authors. 

The  first  objection  I  have  heard  made  to  the 

poem   is,  that  the  persons  are  too  obscure  for 

satire.   The  persons  themselves,  rather  than  allow 

the  objection,  would  forgive  the  satire  ;  and  if  one 

could  be  tempted  to  afford  it  a  serious  answer, 

were  not  all  assassinates,  popular  insurrections, 

the  insolence  of  the  rabble  without  doors,  and  of 

domesticB  within,  most  wrongfully  chastised,  if 

the  meanness  of  offenders  indemnified  them  from 

I    pmushment  t     On  the  contrary,  obscurity  renders 

I   them  more  dangerous,  as  less  thought  of:  law 

can   pronounce   judgment  only    on   open  facts  ; 

morality  alone  can  pass  censure  on  intentions  of 

mischief ;  so  that  for  secret  calumny,  or  the  arrow 

I    flying  in  the  dark,  there  is  no  public  punishment 

.    left,  but  what  a  good  writer  inflicts. 

I        The  next  objection  is,  that  these  sort  of  authors 

I   are  poor.    That  might  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  at 

,   the  Old  Bailey,  for  lesser  crimes  than  defamation, 

I   (for  'tis  the  case  of  almost  all  who  are  tried  there) 

but  sure  it  can  be  none :  for  who  will  pretend  that 

,   the  robbing  another  of  his  reputation  supplies  the 

i   want  of  it  in  himself  1     I  question  not  but  such 

authors  are  poor,  and  heartily  wish  the  objection 

t   were  removed  by  any  honest  livelihood.     But 

poverty  is  here  the  accident,  not  the  subject :  he 

\    who  describes  malice  and  villany  to  be  pale  and 

i   meagre,  expresses  not  the  least  anger  against 

,   paleness    or    leanness,  but   against  malice  and 

I   villany.     The  apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is 

,    poor ;    but  is  he  theremre  justified  in  vending 

poison  !    Not  but  poverty  itself  becomes  a  just 

I  subject  of  satire,  when  it  is  the  consequence  of 

vice,  prodigality,  or  neglect  of  one*s  la\^'ful  calling ; 

<  for  then  it  increases  the  public  burden,  fills  the 

'  streets  and  highways  with  robbers,  and  the  garrets 

with  clippers,  coiners,  and  weekly  journalists. 

But  admitting  that  two  or  three  of  these  offend 
less  in  their  mcxrals,  than  in  their  writings ;  must 
poverty  make  nonsense  sacred  ?  If  so,  the  fame 
of  bad  authors  would  be  much  better  consulted 
than  that  of  all  the  good  ones  in  the  world ;  and 
not  one  of  an  hundred  had  ever  been  called  by  his 
right  name. 

They  mistake  the  whole  matter :  It  is  not  cha- 
rity to  encourage  them  in  the  way  they  follow,  but 
to  get  them  out  of  it ;  for  men  are  not  bunglers 
because  they  are  poor,  but  they  are  poor  because 
they  are  bunglers. 

Is  it  not  pleasant  enough,  to  hear  our  authors 
crying  out  on  the  one  hand,  as  if  their  persons 


1  Wbleh  we  have  done  in  a  list  printed  in  the  appendix. 


and  characters  were  too  sacred  for  satire  ;  and  the 
public  objecting,  on  the  other,  that  they  are  too 
mean  even  for  ridicule  ?  But  whether  bread  or 
fame  be  their  end,  it  must  be  allowed,  our  author, 
by  and  in  this  poem,  has  mercifully  given  them  a 
little  of  both. 

There  are  two  or  three,  who  by  their  rank  and 
fortune  have  no  l>enefit  from  the  former  objec- 
tions, supposmg  them  good,  and  those  I  was  sorry 
to  see  in  such  company.  But  if,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, two  or  three  gentlemen  will  fall  U]>on 
one,  in  an  affair  wherein  his  interest  and  reputa- 
tion are  equally  embarked,  they  cannot  certainly, 
after  they  have  been  content  to  print  themselves 
his  enemies,  complain  of  being  put  into  the  num- 
ber of  them. 

Others,  I  am  told,  pretend  to  have  been  once 
his  friends.  Surely  they  are  their  enemies  who 
say  so,  since  nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  to 
treat  a  friend  as  they  have  done.  But  of  this  I 
cannot  persuade  myself,  when  I  consider  the  con- 
stant and  eternal  aversion  of  all  bad  writers  to  a 
good  one. 

Such  as  claim  a  merit  from  being  his  admirers 
I  would  gladly  ask,  if  it  lays  him  under  a  personal 
obligation  1  At  that  rate,  he  would  be  the  most 
obliged  humble  servant  in  the  world.  I  dare 
swear  for  these  in  particular,  he  never  desired 
them  to  be  his  admirers,  nor  promised  in  return 
to  be  theirs  :  that  had  truly  been  a  sign  he  was  of 
their  acquaintance  ;  but  would  not  the  mahcious 
world  have  suspected  such  an  approbation  of  some 
motive  worse  than  ignorance,  in  the  author  of  the 
•*  Essay  on  Criticism  !*'  Be  it  as  it  will,  the  rea- 
sons of  their  admiration  and  of  his  contempt  are 
equally  subsisting,  for  his  works  and  theirs  are 
the  very  same  that  they  were. 

One,  therefore,  of  their  assertions  I  believe  may 
be  true,  ^  That  he  has  a  contempt  for  their  writ- 
ings.*' And  there  is  another,  which  would  pro- 
bably be  sooner  allowed  by  himself  than  by  any 
good  judge  beside,  "  That  his  own  have  found  too 
much  success  with  the  public."  But  as  it  cannot 
consist  with  his  modesty  to  claim  this  as  a  justice, 
it  lies  not  on  him,  but  entirely  on  the  public,  to 
defend  its  own  judgment. 

There  remains  what  in  my  opinion  might  seem 
a  better  plea  for  these  people,  uian  any  3iey  have 
made  use  of.  If  obscurity  or  poverty  were  to 
exempt  a  man  from  satbre,  much  more  should  folly 
or  dulness,  which  are  still  more  involuntary  ;  nay, 
as  much  so  as  personal  deformity.  But  even  this 
will  not  help  them  :  deformity  becomes  an  object 
of  ridicule  when  a  man  sets  up  for  being  hand- 
some ;  and  so  must  dulness  when  he  sets  up  for  a 
wit.  They  are  not  ridiculed  because  ridicule  in 
itself  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  pleasure  ;  but  because 
it  is  just  to  undeceive  and  vindicate  the  honest 
and  unpretending  part  of  mankind  from  imposi- 
tion, because  particular  interest  ought  to  yield  to 
general,  and  a  great  number  who  are  not  naturally 
fools,  ought  never  to  be  made  so,  in  complaisance 
to  a  few  who  are.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  all 
ages,  all  vain  pretenders,  were  they  ever  so  poor 
or  ever  so  dull,  have  been  constantly  the  topics  of 
the  most  candid  satirists,  from  die  Codrus  of 
Juvenal  to  the  Damon  of  Boileau. 

Having  mentioned  Boileau,  the  greatest  poet 
and  most  judicious  critic  of  his  age  and  country, 
admirable  for  his  talents,  and  yet  perhaps  more 
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admirable  for  his  judgment  in  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  them ;  I  cannot  help  remarking  the  re- 
semblance betwixt  him  and  our  author,  in  quali- 
ties, fame,  and  fortune  ;  in  the  distinctions  shown 
them  by  their  superiors,  in  the  general  esteem  of 
their  equals,  and  in  Uieir  extended  reputation 
amongst  foreigners ;  in  the  latter  of  which  ours 
has  met  with  the  better  fate,  as  he  has  had  for  his 
translators  persons  of  the  most  eminent  rank  and 
abilities  in  their  respective  nations '.  But  the  re- 
semblance holds  in  nothing  more,  than  in  their 
being  equally  abused  by  the  ignorant  pretenders 
to  poetry  of  their  times ;  of  which  not  the  least 
memory  will  remain  but  in  their  own  writings, 
and  in  the  notes  made  upon  them.  What  Boileau 
has  done  in  almost  all  his  poems,  our  author  has 
only  in  this :  I  dare  answer  for  him  he  will  do  it 
in  no  more ;  and  on  this  principle,  of  attacking 
few  but  who  had  shmdered  him,  he  coidd  not  have 
done  it  at  all,  had  he  been  confined  from  censuring 
obscure  and  worthless  persons,  for  scarce  any  other 
were  his  enemies.  However,  as  the  parity  is  so 
remarkable,  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  the  last ; 
and  if  ever  he  shall  give  us  an  edition  of  this  poem 
himself,  I  may  see  some  of  them  treated  as  gently, 
on  their  repentance  or  better  merit,  as  Perrault 
and  Quinauit  were  at  last  by  Boileau. 

In  one  point  I  must  be  allowed  to  think  the 
character  of  our  English  poet  the  more  amiable. 
He  has  not  been  a  follower  of  fortune  or  success ; 
he  has  lived  with  the  great  without  flattery ;  been 
a  friend  to  men  in  power,  without  pensions,  from 
whom,  as  he  asked,  so  he  received  no  favour,  but 
what  was  done  him  in  his  friends.  As  his  satires 
were  the  more  just  for  being  delayed,  so  were  his 

Ceffyries ;  bestowed  only  on  such  persons  as  he 
Ukmiliarly  known,  only  for  such  virtues  as  he 
had  long  observed  in  them,  and  only  at  such  times 
as  others  cease  to  praise,  if  not  begin  to  calum- 
niate them,  I  mean  when  out  of  power  or  out  of 
fashion*.  A  satire,  therefore,  on  writers  so  noto- 
rious for  the  contruy  practice,  became  no  man  so 
well  as  himself ;  as  none,  it  is  pUin,  was  so  little 
in  their  friendships,  or  so  much  in  that  of  those 
whom  they  had  most  abused,  namely,  the  greatest 
and  best  of  all  parties.  Let  me  add  a  further 
reason,  that,  though  engaged  in  their  friendships, 
he  never  espoused  their  animosities ;  and  can 
almost  singly  challenge  this  honour,  not  to  have 
written  a  line  of  any  man,  which,  through  guilt, 
through  shame,  or  through  fear,  through  variety 

*  Bnay  on  Critioiom,  in  French  verae,  by  General 
Hamilton ;  the  same,  in  vene  also,  by  Monaeur  Robotoit, 
ooimaellor  and  privy  secretary  to  king  George  I.,  after  by 
the  Abb4  Reynel,  in  verse,  with  notee.  Rupo  of  the  Lock, 
in  French,  by  the  princess  of  Conti,  Paris  1728,  and  in 
Italian  verse,  by  the  Abb^  Conti,  a  noble  Venetian ;  and 
by  the  Marquis  Rangoni,  envoy  extraordinary  from 
Hodena  to  king  George  n.  Others  of  his  works  bySalvini 
of  Florence,  &o.  His  Bsaays  and  Dissertations  on  H<»mer, 
several  times  translated  in  French.  Bsaay  on  Man,  by  the 
Abb<  Baynel,  in  verse,  by  Monsieur  Bilhouet,  in  prose, 
1737»  and  since  by  others  in  French,  Italian,  and  Latin. 

*  As  Mr.  Wyehertay,  at  the  tfane  the  town  dechUmed 
against  his  book  of  poems ;  Mr.  Walsh,  after  his  death : 
8ir  William  Trumbull,  when  he  had  resigned  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state ;  Lord  Bolingbroke,  at  his  leaving 
England  alter  the  queen's  death ;  Lord  Oxford,  in  his 
last  decline  of  life ;  Mr.  Secretory  Croggs,  at  the  end  of 
the  South  Boa  year,  and  after  his  death :  others  only  in 
epitaphs. 


'  This  gentieman  was  of  Seotlond,  and  bred  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  with  the  carl  of  Mar.  Ho  served  in 
Spain  under  earl  Rivers.  After  the  peace,  he  was  mode 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in  Scotland,  and 
then  of  taxes  in  England,  in  which  having  shown  himself 
for  twenty  years  diligent,  punctual,  and  incoimptible, 
though  without  any  other  assistance  of  fortune,  he  was 
suddenly  displaced  by  the  minister  in  the  sixty-ei^th 
year  of  his  age ;  and  died  two  months  after,  in  I74I.  He 
was  a  person  of  universal  learning,  and  on  enlarged  con- 
versation ;  no  man  hod  a  warmer  heart  for  his  friend,  or 
attachment  to  the  oonstitnUon  of  his  country. 


of  fortune,  or  change  of  interests,  he  was  ever  un- 
willing to  own. 

I  shall  conclude  with  remarking  what  a  pleasure 
it  must  be  to  every  reader  of  humanity,  to  see  all 
along,  that  our  author  in  his  very  laughter  is  not 
indulging  his  own  ill-nature,  but  only  punishing^ 
that  of  others.  As  to  his  poem,  those  alone  are  j 
capable  of  doing  it  justice,  who,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  great  writer,  know  how  hard  it  is  (with  regard 
both  to  his  subject  and  his  manner)  vbtustis  dark 

NOVITJLTEM,   OBSOLETIS    NITORBM,   OBSCVBJB    LUCBMy 
FASTI  DITIS  GRATIAM.         I  am. 

Your  most  hmnble  servant, 
St  Jama'g,  WILUAM  CLELAND'. 

Dee.  22, 1728. 

DENNIS.  REMARKS  ON  PRINCE  ARTHUR. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  the  most  reasonable  thing 
in  the  world,  to  distinguish  good  writers  by  dis- 
couraging the  bad.  Nor  is  it  an  ill^MUured  thing, 
in  relation  even  to  the  very  persons  upon  whom  I 
the  reflections  are  nude.  It  is  true,  it  may  de- 
prive them,  a  little  the  sooner,  of  a  short  profit 
and  a  transitory  reputoHon ;  but  then  it  may  have 
a  good  effect,  and  oblige  them  (before  it  be  too 
late)  to  decline  that  for  which  they  are  so  very 
unfit,  and  to  have  recourse  to  something  in  which 
they  may  be  more  succeesfuL 

CHARACTER  OF  MR.  P.  171$. 

The  persons  whom  Boileau  has  attacked  in  his 
writings,  have  been  for  the  most  part  authors,  taid 
most  of  those  authors,  poets :  aiui  the  censures  he 
hath  passed  upon  them  have  been  confirmed  by 
all  Europe. 

6ILD0N,  PREFACE  TO  HIS  NEW  REHEARSAL. 

It  is  the  common  ciy  of  the  poetasters  of  the 
town,  and  their  fautors,  that  it  is  an  ill*natwed 
thing  to  expose  the  pretenders  to  wit  and  poetry. 
The  judges  and  magistrates  may  with  full  as  good 
reason  be  reproached  with  ill-nature  for  putting 
the  laws  in  execution  against  a  thief  or  impostor. 
— The  same  will  hold  in  the  republic  of  letters,  if 
the  critics  and  judges  will  let  every  ignoremt  pre- 
tender to  scribbling  pass  on  Hie  world. 

THEOBALD,  LETTER  TO  MIST.  JUNE  SS,  17S8. 

Attacks  may  be  leveled,  either  against  failures 
in  genius,  or  against  the  pretensions  of  writing 
without  one. 

CONCANEN,  DEDICATION  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
THE  DUNCIAD. 

A  satire  upon  dullness  is  a  thing  that  has  been 
used  and  allowed  in  ail  ages. 

Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  Judge  thee,  wicked 
scribbler  I 
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TESTIMONIES  OF  AUTHORS 
coincERSiva  oua  foet  and  his  works. 


M.  SCRIBLERUS  Lectori  a 
Befosb  we  present  thee  with  our  exercitatioiw  on 
this  most  delectable  poem  (drawn  from  the  many 
volomes  of  our  Advenaria  on  modem  authors) 
we  shall  here,  according  to  the  laudable  uwige  of 
eUitoTB, collect  the  various  judgments  of  the  learned 
concerning  our  poet:  various  indeed,  not  only 
of  different  authors,  but  of  the  same  author  at 
different  seasons.  Nor  shall  we  gather  only  the 
cc«timonies  of  such  eminent  wits,  as  would  of 
course  descend  to  posterity,  and  consequently  be 
read  without  our  coUection ;  but  we  shall  likewise 
with  incredible  labour  seek  out  for  divers  others, 
which,  bat  for  this  our  diligence,  could  never  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  months  appear  to  the  eye  of 
tlie  most  curious.  Hereby  thou  may'st  not  only 
receive  the  delectation  of  variety,  but  also  arrive  at 
a  more  certain  judgment,  by  a  grave  and  circum- 
spect comparison  of  the  witnesses  with  each  other, 
or  of  each  with  himself.  Hence  also  thou  wilt  be 
enabled  to  draw  reflections,  not  only  of  a  critical, 
but  a  moral  nature,  by  being  let  into  many  par- 
ticulars of  the  person  as  well  as  genius,  and  of 
the  fortune  as  well  as  merit,  of  our  author :  In 
which  if  I  relate  some  things  of  little  concern  per- 
adventure  to  thee,  and  some  of  as  little  even  to 
him ;  I  entreat  thee  to  consider  how  minutely  all 
true  critics  ^and  commentators  are  wont  to  insist 
upon  such,  and  how  material  they  seem  to  them- 
selves, if  to  none  other.  Forgive  me,  gentle  reader, 
if  (following  learned  example)  I  ever  and  anon 
become  tedious :  allow  me  to  take  the  same  pains 
to  find  whether  my  author  were  good  or  bad,  well 
or  ill-natured,  modest  or  arrogant ;  as  another, 
whether  his  author  was  fair  or  brown,  short  or 
tall,  or  iidiether  he  wore  a  coat  or  a  cassock. 

We  purposed  to  begin  with  his  life,  parentage, 
and  education :  but  as  to  these,  even  his  contem- 
porariea  do  exceedingly  differ.  One  saith',  he  was 
educated  at  home ;  another '>  that  he  was  bred  at 
St.  Omer's  by  Jesuits ;  a  thini',  not  at  St.  Omer*8, 
but  at  Oxford ;  a  fourth «,  that  he  had  no  university 
education  at  all.  Those  who  allow  him  to  be  bred 
at  home,  differ  as  much  concerning  his  tutor  :  one 
saith  %  he  was  kept  by  his  fiather  on  purpose  ;  a 
second  0,  that  he  was  an  itinerant  priest ;  a  third  7, 
that  he  was  a  parson;  one"  calleth  him  a  secular 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  another^,  a 
rooxdL  As  little  do  they  ag^Fee  about  his  father, 
whom  one'^  supposeth,  like  the  father  of  Hesiod, 
a  tradesman  or  merchant ;  another  >>,  a  husband- 
man ;  another  i>,  a  hatter,  &c.  Nor  has  an  author 
been  wanting  to  dve  our  poet  such  a  father  as 
Apuleius  hath  to  Plato,  Jamblicus  to  Pythagoras, 
and  divers  to  Homer,  namely  a  demon  :  for  thus 
Mr.  Gildon*^:    ''Certain  it  is,  that  his  original  is 

t  GUes  Jacob's  Urm  of  Poets,  vol.  il.  in  his  life. 
>  Dennis's  Reflections  on  the  Essay  on  Criticism, 
a  Dunciad  disseoted,  p.  4  «  Guardian,  No.  40^ 

*  Jacob's  Lives,  Ac  voL  ii.     *  Danoiad  dlsseoted,  p.  4. 
f  Fanner  P.  and  his  son.        •  Dunciad  dissected. 

•  Cbaraoters  of  the  Times,  p.  45. 

1*  Female  Dnnoiad,  p.  ult.         "  Dunciad  dissected. 
>*  Roome,  paiaphzase  on  the  foortb  of  Oeneids,  printed 
I7S9. 


not  from  Adam,  but  the  deWl ;  and  that  lie  wanteth 
nothing  but  horns  and  tail  to  be  the  exact  re«em-  I 
blance  of  his  infernal  father.*'  Finding,  therefore, 
such  contrariety  of  opinions,  and  (what**ver  be  I 
ours  of  this  sort  of  generation^  not  lK>in^  fond  to 
enter  into  controversy,  we  shall  defer  writing  the 
life  of  our  poet,  until  authors  can  determine  among 
themselves  wliat  parents  or  education  he  liad,  or 
whether  he  had  any  education  or  parents  at  all. 

Proceed  we  to  what  is  more  certain,  his  works, 
though  not  less  uncertain  the  judgments  concern- 
ing them ;  beginnuig  with  his  £ssAr  on  Criticism, 
of  which  hear  first  Uie  most  ancient  of  critics, 

MR.  JOHN  DENNIS. 
**  Ilis  precepts  are  false,  or  trivial,  or  both  ;  his 
thoughts  are  crude  and  abortive,  his  expressions 
absurd,  his  numbers  harsh  and  unmusical,  his 
rhjines  trivial  and  common ; — uistead  of  majesty, 
we  have  something  that  is  very  mean ;  instead  of  I 
gravity,  something  that  is  very  boWsh ;  and  instead   I 
of  perspicuity  and  lucid  order,  we  have  but  too  often   | 
obscurity  and  confusion."     And  in  another  place : 
**  What  rare  numbers  are  here  I    Would  not  one 
swear  that   this  youngster  had  espoused    some 
antiquated  muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce  from 
some  superannuated  sinner,  upon  account  of  impo- 
tence, and  who,  being  poxed  by  her  former  spouse, 
has  got  the  gout  in  her  decrepid  age,  which  makes 
her  hobble  so  damnably^*,**     No  less  peremptory  is 
the  censure  of  our  hypercritical  historian 

MR.  OLDMIXON. 

«  I  dare  not  say  any  thing  of  the  Essay  on  Cri- 
ticism in  verse ;  but  if  any  more  curious  reader 
has  discovered  in  it  something  new  which  is  not  in 
Dryden's  prefaces,  dedications,  and  his  essay  on 
dramatic  poetry,  not  to  mention  the  French  critics, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
discovery'*." 

He  is  followed  (as  in  fame,  so  in  judgment)  by 
the  modest  and  simple-minded 

MR.  LEONARD  WELSTED; 
Who,  out  of  great  respect  to  our  poet  not  naming 
him,  doth  yet  glance  at  his  Essay,  together  with 
the  duke  of  Buckingham's,  and  the  criticisms  of 
Dryden,  and  of  Horace,  which  he  more  openly 
taxeth  '• :  "  As  to  the  numerous  treatises,  essays, 
arts,  &c.  both  in  verse  and  prose,  that  have  been 
written  by  the  moderns  on  tiiis  ground-work,  they 
do  but  hackney  the  same  thoughts  over  again, 
making  them  still  more  trite.  Most  of  their  pieces 
are  nothing  but  a  pert,  insipid  heap  of  common' 
place,  Horace  has  even  in  his  Art  of  Poetry 
thrown  out  several  things  which  plainly  show,  he 
thought  an  art  of  poetry  was  of  no  use,  even  while 
he  was  writing  one." 

To  all  which  great  authorities,  we  can  only  oppose 
that  of 

1'  Character  of  Mr.  P.  and  bis  Writings,  In  a  letter  to  n 
friend,  printed  for  S.  Popping,  1716.  p.  10.  Curll,  In  his  Key 
to  the  Dunciad  (first  edition,  said  to  he  printed  for  A.  Dodd) 
In  the  tenth  page,  declared  GUdon  to  be  author  of  that 
Uhel';  though  in  the  snhsoquent  editfons  of  his  Key  he  left 
ont  this  assertion,  and  affirmed  (in  the  Curilad,  pages  4 and 
8)  that  it  was  writ  by  Dennis  only. 

14  Refleotknu  critical  and  satirical  on  a  rhapsody  called 
an  Essay  on  Criticism  Printed  for  Bernard  Lintot,  octavo. 

1*  Essay  on  Criticism  in  prose,  8vo.,  1738,  by  the  author  of 
the  Critical  History  of  Enghind. 

1*  FnUce  to  his  poems,  p.  18,  63. 
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MR.  ADDISON  i 


^The  Art  of  Criticism  (saith  he)  which  was 
published  some  months  since,  is  a  master-piece  in 
its  kind.  The  observations  follow  one  another, 
like  those  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  without  that 
methodical  regularity  which  would  have  been  re- 
quisite in  a  prose  writer.  They  are  some  of  them 
nncommorh  but  such  as  the  reader  must  assent  to, 
when  he  sees  them  explained  with  that  ease  and  per- 
spicuity in  which  they  are  delivered.  As  for  those 
which  are  the  most  known  and  the  most  received, 
they  are  placed  in  so  beautiful  a  light,  and  illus- 
trated with  such  apt  allusions,  that  they  have  in 
them  all  the  graces  of  novelty;  and  make  the 
reader,  who  was  before  acquainted  with  them, 
still  more  convinced  of  their  truth  and  solidity. 
And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention  what  Monsieur 
Boileau  has  so  well  enlarged  upon  in  the  preface 
to  his  works  :  That  wit  and  fine  writing  doth  not 
consist  so  much  in  advancing  things  that  are  new, 
as  in  giving  things  that  are  known  an  agreeable 
turn.  It  is  mipossible  for  us  who  live  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  world,  to  make  observations  in  criti- 
cism, morality,  or  any  art  or  science,  which  have 
not  been  touched  upon  by  others ;  we  have  little 
else  left  us,  but  to  represent  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  in  more  strong,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
uncommon  lights.  If  a  reader  examines  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  he  will  find  but  few  precepts  in  it, 
which  he  may  not  meet  with  in  Aristotle,  and 
which  were  not  commonly  known  by  all  the  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age.  His  way  of  expressing,  and 
applying  them,  not  his  invention  of  them,  is  what 
we  are  chiefly  to  admire. 

«  Longinus,  in  his  reflections,  has  given  us  the 
same  kind  of  sublime,  which  he  observes  in  the 
several  passages  that  occasioned  them :  I  cannot 
but  take  notice  that  our  English  author  has  after 
the  same  manner  exemplified  several  of  the  pre- 
cepts in  the  very  precepts  themselves."  He  then 
produces  some  instances  of  a  particular  beauty  in 
the  numbers,  and  concludes  with  saying,  that 
**  there  are  three  poems  in  our  tongue  of  the  same 
nature,  and  each  a  master-piece  in  its  kind ;  the 
Essay  on  Translated  Verse  ;  the  Essay  on  the  Art 
of  Poetry ;  and  the  Essay  on  Criticism." 

Of  Windsor  Forest,  positive  is  the  judgment 
of  the  afiBrmative 

MR.  JOHN  DENNIS*. 

"That  it  is  a  wretched  rhapsody,  impudently 
written  in  emulation  of  the  Cooper's  Hill  of  Sir 
John  Denham :  the  author  of  it  is  obscure,  is  am- 
biguous, is  affected,  is  temerarious,  is  barbiurous^." 

But  the  author  of  the  Dispensary 

DR.  GARTH. 

in  the  preface  to  his  poem  of  Claremont,  differs 
from  this  opinion  :  "  those  who  have  seen  these 
two  excellent  poems  of  Cooper's  Hill,  and  Windsor 
Forest,  the  one  written  by  Sir  John  Denham,  the 
other  by  Mr.  Pope,  will  show  a  great  deal  of  can- 
dour if  they  approve  of  this." 

Of  the  epistle  of  Eloisa,  we  are  told  by  the 
obscure  writer  of  a  poem  called  Sawnay,  **  that 

>  Spectator,  No.  SS3. 

*  Letter  to  B.  B.  at  the  end  of  the  remarks  on  Pope'e 

-,  1717.  »  Printed  1728.  p.  18. 


because  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma  charmed  the 
finest  tastes,  our  author  writ  his  Eloise,  t»  oppo-  \ 
siiion  to  it ;  but  forgot  innocence  and  virtue  :  if 
you  take  away  her  tender  thoughts,  and  her  fierce  | 
desires,  all  the  rest  is  of  no  value."  In  which, 
methinkB,his  judgment  resembleth  that  of  a  French 
tailor  on  a  villa  and  gardens  by  the  Thames :  "  All 
this  is  very  fine,  but  take  away  the  river,  and  it  is 
good  for  nothing." 

But  very  contrary  hereunto  was  the  opinion  of 

MR.  PRIOR  I 

himself,  saying  in  his  Aima  *, 

O  AMard !  ill  fated  youth.  • 

Thy  tale  wUl  justify  this  truth.  | 

But  well  I  wect  thy  cruel  wrong 

Adorns  a  nobler  poet's  song :  j 

Dan  Pope,  for  thy  miiifortune  grieved,  ! 

With  kind  oonoem  and  skill  lias  weaved  | 

A  silken  web ;  and  ne'er  shall  fade 

Its  colours:  gently  has  he  laid 

The  mantle  o'er  thy  sad  distrees. 

And  Venus  shall  the  texture  bless,  &c. 

Come  we  now  to  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  ' 
celebrated  bv  numerous  pens,  yet  shall  it  sufiice  1 
to  mention  the  indefatigable 

em  RICHARD  BLACKMORE.  KT.  ' 

who  (though  otherwise  a  severe  censurer  of  our 
author)  yet  styleth  this  a  **  laudable  translation  ^." 
That  ready  writer 

MR.  OLDMIXON. 

in  his  forementioned  Essay,  frequently  commends 
the  same.    And  the  painful 

MR  LEWIS  THEOBALD 

thus  extols  it  *,  <<  The  spirit  of  Homer  hreathes  all 
through  this  translation.  I  am  in  doubt,  whether 
I  should  most  admiro  the  justness  to  the  original, 
or  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  Unguage,  or  the 
sounding  variety  of  the  numbers :  but  when  I 
find  all  these  meet,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  the 
poet  says  of  one  of  his  heroes.  That  he  alone  raised 
and  fiung  with  ease  a  weighty  stone,  that  two 
common  men  could  not  lift  from  the  ground; 
just  so,  one  single  person  has  performed  in  this 
translation,  what  I  once  despaired  to  have  seen 
done  by  the  force  of  several  masterly  hands.*' 
Indeed  the  same  gentleman  appears  to  have 
changed  his  sentiment  in  his  Essay  on  the  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Reputation,  (printed  in  Mist*s  Journal, 
March  30, 1728)  where  he  says  thus  :  « In  order 
to  sink  in  roputation,  let  him  take  it  into  his  head 
to  descend  into  Homer  (let  the  world  wonder,  as 
it  will,  how  the  devil  he  got  thero)  and  protend  to 
do  him  into  English,  so  his  version  denote  his 
neglect  of  the  manner  how."  Strange  variation ! 
We  aro  told  in 

MIST'S  JOURNAL,  June  8. 

"  That  this  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  not  in 
all  respects  conformable  to  the  fine  taste  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Addison  ;  insomuch  that  he  employed 
a  younger  muMe,  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kmdy 
which  he  supervised  himself."  Whether  Mr. 
Addison  did  find  it  conformable  to  his  taste,  or 

*  Alma,  canto  iL 

»  In  his  Essays,  vol.  L,  printed  for  E.  CnrlL 
tr,  vol.  IL  n.  33. 
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not,  best  appean  from  bis  own  testimony  tbe  year 
foUowing  its  publication,  in  these  words : 

.  MK.  ADDISON.  FREEHOLDER,  Na  40. 

''Wben  I  consider  myself  as  a  British  free- 
bolder,  I  am  in  a  particular  manner  pleased  with 
the  labours  of  those  who  haye  improved  our  lan- 
guage with  the  translations  of  old  Greek  and  Latin 
authors. — We  have  already  most  of  their  his- 
torians in  our  own  tongue,  and  what  is  more  for 
the  honour  of  our  language,  it  has  been  taught  to 
express  with  elegance  the  greatest  of  their  poets 
in  each  nation.  The  illiterate  among  our  own 
eountrymen  may  learn  to  judge  from  Diyden's 
Virgi]  of  the  most  perfect  epic  performance.  And 
those  parts  of  Homer  which  have  been  published 
already  by  Mr.  Pope,  give  us  reason  to  think  that 
the  Iliad  will  appear  in  English  with  as  little  dis- 
idrantage  to  th^  immortal  poem." 

As  to  the  rest,  there  is  a  slight  mistake,  for  this 
'  pmnger  mute  was  an  elder :  nor  was  the  gentle- 
man f  who  is  a  friend  of  our  author)  employed  by 
Mr.  Addison  to  translate  it  after  Mm,  since  he 
sMth  himself  that  he  did  it  before  ^  G>ntrariwi8e 
that  Mr.  Addison  engaged  our  author  in  this  work 
appeaieth  by  declaration  thereof  in  the  preface  to 
the  Iliad,  printed  some  time  before  his  death,  and 
by  his  own  letters  of  October  26,  and  November  2, 
1713,  where  he  declares  it  is  his  opinion^  that  no 
other  person  was  equal  to  it 

Next  comes  his  Shakspeare  on  the  stage :  *'  Let 
him  (quoth  one,  whom  I  take  to  be 

MR.  THEOBALD,  BUST'S  JOURNAL,  June  8. 17S&) 
publish  such  an  author  as  he  has  least  studied,  and 
forget  to  dischaive  even  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor. 
In  this  project  let  him  lend  the  bookseller  his 
name  (for  a  competent  sum  of  mone^)  to  promote 
the  credit  of  an  exorbitant  subscription."  Gentle 
reader,  be  pleased  to  cast  thine  eye  on  the  pro- 
poMot  below  quoted,  and  on  what  follows  (some 
months  after  the  former  assertion)  in  the  same 
Journalist  of  June  8.  **  The  bookseller  proposed 
the  book  by  subscription,  and  raised  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds  for  the  same :  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  share  in  the  profits  of  this  extra- 
vagant subscription. 
^  Ailer  the  Iliad,  he  undertook  (saith 

HlSrS  JOURNAL,  June  8.  1728,) 
the  sequel  of  that  work,  the  Odyssey ;  and  having 
secured  the  success  by  a  numerous  subscription, 
he  employed  some  underlings  to  perform  what, 
according  to  his  proposals,  should  come  from  his 
own  hands."  To  which  heavy  charge  we  can  in 
truth  oppose  nothing  but  the  words  of 

MR.  POPE'S  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  ODYSSET. 
{PriniaA  by  J.  Watts,  Jsn.  10, 17S4.) 

**  1  take  this  occasion  to  declare  that  the  subscrip- 
tion for  Shakspeare  belongi  wholly  to  Mr.  Tonson  : 
And  that  the  benefit  of  thit  prapogai  is  not  solely 
for  my  own  use,  but  for  that  of  iwo  of  myfriendu, 
who  have  oMsitted  me  in  thie  work,"  But  these 
veiy  gentlemen  are  extolled  above  our  poet  him- 
self in  another  of  Blist's  Journals,  March  30, 
17*28,  saying,  «That  he  would  not  advise  Mr. 
Pope  to  try  the  experiment  again  of  getting  a 

I  Vide  ptvface  to  Mr.  TkkeH's  Ttaaalation  of  the  FIrtt 
I  Bookofthelliad.4ta 


great  part  of  a  book  done  by  assistants,  lest  those 
extraneous  narts  should  unnappily  ascend  to  Uie 
sublime,  ana  retard  the  declension  of  the  whole." 
Behold  I  these  underling$  aie  become  good  writers  I 

If  any  say,  that  before  the  said  proposals  were 
printed,  the  subscription  was  begun  without  de- 
claration of  such  assistance ;  verily,  those  who  set 
it  on  foot,  or  (as  their  term  is)  secured  it,  to  wit, 
the  right  honourable  the  Lord  Viscount  Habcx>urt, 
were  he  living  would  testify,  and  the  right  hon- 
ourable the  liord  Bathubst,  now  Uving,  doth 
testify,  the  same  is  a  falsehood. 

Sorry  I  am,  that  persons  professing  to  be  learned, 
or  of  whatever  rank  of  authors,  should  either 
falsely  tax,  or  be  falsely  taxed.  Yet  let  us,  who 
are  only  reportersy  be  mipartial  in  our  dtationsy 
andprooeed. 

MISTS  JOURNAL,  Jane  8,  1788. 

<<  Mr.  Addison  raised  this  author  from  obscurity^ 
obtained  him  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
the  whole  body  of  our  nobiliiy,  and  transferred  his 
powerful  interests  with  those  great  men  to  this 
rising  bard,  who  frequently  levied  by  that  means 
unusual  contributions  on  the  public."  Which 
surely  cannot  be,  if,  as  the  author  of  the  Dunciad 
Dissected  reporteth ;  ^  Mr.  Wycherley  had  before 
introduced  him  mto  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  grealeet  peers  and  brighiest  unte  then  living." 

**  No  sooner  (saith  the  same  Journalist)  was  his 
body  lifeless,  but  this  author,  reviving  his  resent- 
ment, libeled  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend  ; 
and,  what  was  still  more  heinous,  made  the 
scandal  public."  Grievous  the  accusation!  un- 
known the  accuser  1  the  person  accused  no  witness 
in  his  own  cause;  the  person,  in  whose  regard 
accused,  dead  I  But  if  there  be  Uving  any  one 
nobleman  whose  friendship,  yea  any  one  gentleman 
whose  subscrintiou  Mr.  Addison  procured  to  our 
author ;  let  bun  stand  forth,  that  truth  may  ap- 
pear f  Amiens  Plato,  amieu9  Socrates^  ted  magie 
arnica  veriiat.  In  verity,  the  whole  story  of  the 
libel  is  a  lie ;  witness  those  persons  of  integrity, 
who  several  years  before  Mr.  Addison's  decease, 
did  see  and  approve  of  the  said  verses,  in  no  wise 
a  libel,  but  a  friendly  rebuke  sent  privately  in  our 
author's  own  hand  to  Mr.  Addison  himself,  and 
never  made  public,  until  after  their  own  journal 
and  Curi  had  printed  the  same.  One  name  alone, 
which  I  am  here  authorized  to  declare,  will  suf- 
ficiently evince  this  truth,  that  of  the  right  hon- 
ourable the  Earl  of  BusLiifOTON. 

Next  IS  he  taxed  with  a  crime  (in  the  opinion 
of  some  authors,  I  doubt,  more  heinous  than  any 
in  morality)  to  wit,  plagiarism,  from  the  inventive 
and  quaint-conceited 

JAMES  MOORE  SMITH,  GmrrJ 
'<Upon  reading  the  third  volume  of  Pope's 
Misceilames,  I  found  five  lines  which  I  thought 
excellent ;  and  happening  to  praise  them,  a  gen- 
tleman produced  a  modem  comedy  (the  lUval 
Modes)  published  last  year,  where  were  the  same 
verses  to  a  tittle. 

<<  These  srentlemen  are  undoubtedly  the  first 
plagiaries,  uut  pretend  to  make  a  reputation  by 
stealing  from  a  man's  works  in  his  own  life-time, 
and  out  of  a  public  print."  Let  us  ioin  to  this 
what  is  written  by  the  author  of  the  Rival  Modes, 


•  DaUy  Journal.  March  18, 178& 
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the  said  Mr.  James  Moore  Smith,  in  a  letter  to 
our  author  himself,  who  had  informed  him,  a 
month  before  that  play  was  acted,  Jan.  27, 1726-7, 
that  "  These  verses,  which  he  had  before  given 
him  leave  to  insert  in  it,  would  be  known  for 
his,  some  copies  being  got  abroad.  He  desires, 
nevertheless,  that,  since  the  lines  had  been  read 
in  his  comedy  to  several,  Mr.  P.  would  not  deprive 
it  of  them,'*  '&c.  Surely  if  we  add  the  testimonies 
of  the  Lord  Bolinobrokb,  of  the  Lady  to  whom 
the  said  verses  were  originally  addressed,  of 
Hugh  Bethel,  Esq.,  and  others,  who  knew  them  as 
our  author's,  long  before  the  said  gentleman  com- 
posed his  play ;  it  is  hoped,  the  ingenuous  that 
affect  not  error,  will  rectify  their  opinion  by  the 
suffrage  of  so  honourable  personages. 

And  yet  followeth  another  charge,  insinuating 
no  less  than  his  enmity  both  to  Church  and  State, 
which  could  come  from  no  other  informer  than 
the  said 

MR.  JAMES  MOORE  SMITH. 

"  The  Memoirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk  was  a  very  dull 
and  unjust  abuse  of  a  person  who  wrote  in  defence 
of  our  religion  and  constitution,  and  who  has  been 
dead  many  years  ^"  This  seemeth  also  most  un- 
true ;  it  being  known  to  divers  that  these  memoirs 
were  written  at  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Haroourt  in 
Oxfordshire,  before  that  excellent  person  (bishop 
Burnet's)  death,  and  many  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  history,  of  which  they  are  pre- 
tended to  be  an  abuse.  Most  true  it  is,  that  Mr. 
Moore  had  such  a  design,  and  was  himself  the 
man  who  pressed  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Mr.  Pope 
to  assist  him  therein  ;  and  that  he  borrowed  those 
Memoirs  of  our  author,  when  that  history  came 
forth,  with  intent  to  turn  them  to  such  abuse. 
But  being  able  to  obtain  from  our  author  but  one 
single  hint,  and  either  changing  his  mind,  or 
having  more  mind  than  ability,  he  contented  him- 
self to  keep  the  said  Memoirs,  and  read  them  as 
his  own  to  all  his  acquaintance.  A  noble  person 
there  is,  into  whose  company  Mr.  Pope  once 
chanced  to  introduce  him,  who  well  remembereth 
the  conversation  of  Mr.  Moore  to  have  turned 
upon  the  "  contempt  he  had  for  the  work  of  that 
reverend  prelate,  and  how  full  he  was  of  a  design 
he  declared  himself  to  hare  of  exposing  it."  This 
noble  person  is  the  Earl  of  Pkterborough. 

Here  in  truth  should  we  crave  pardon  of  all 
the  foresaid  right  honourable  and  worthy  per- 
sonages, for  having  mentioned  them  in  the  same 
page  wiUi  each  weekly  riff-raff  railers  and  rhymers; 
but  that  we  had  their  ever-honoured  commands 
for  the  same ;  and  that  they  are  introduced,  not 
as  witnesses  in  the  controversy,  but  as  witnesses 
that  cannot  be  controverted ;  not  to  dispute,  but 
to  decide. ' 

Certain  it  is,  that  dividing  our  writers  into  two 
classesy  of  such  who  were  acquaintance,  and  of 
such  who  were  strangers,  to  our  author  ;  the 
former  are  those  who  speaJc  well,  and  the  other 
those  who  speak  evil  of  him.  Of  the  first  chus, 
the  most  noble 

JOHN,  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 

sums  up  his  character  in  these  lines  : 

"  And  yet  so  wcmderons,  so  sabllme  a  thing. 
As  the  great  niad,  loaroe  oould  make  me  afng, 

I  Dally  Journal,  April  3, 178& 


Unless  I  Justly  could  at  onoe  command 
A  ffood  companion,  uid  zsfirm  a  friend  / 
One  morolt  or  a  mere  well-natured  deed. 
Can  all  desert  in  soienoes  exoeed  *.** 

So  also  is  he  deciphered  by  the  honourable 

SIMON  HARCOURT.   . 
**  Say,  wonderouB  youth,  what  column  wilt  thou  choose. 
What  laurel'd  arch,  for  thy  triumphant  muse  ? 
Though  each  great  ancient  court  thee  to  his  shrine. 
Though  every  laurel  through  the  dome  be  Uiine, 
Go  to  the  pood  and>iul,  an  awful  train  1 

7^^  tout's  delight > 

Recorded  in  like  manner  for  his  virtuous  dis- 
position, and  gentle  bearing,  by  the  ingenious 

MR.  WALTER  HART, 

in  this  apostrophe  : 

*'  O  !  ever  worthy,  ever  crown'd  with  praise ! 
Blest  in  thy  life,  and  blest  in  aU  thy  lapt. 
Add,  that  the  Sisters  every  thought  refine. 
And  even  thy  life,  he  faultless  as  thy  line. 
Yet  envy  still,  with  fiercer  rage  pursues. 
Obscures  the  virtue,  and  defames  the  muse. 
A  soul  like  thine,  in  pain,  in  grief,  resign 'd. 
Views  with  Just  scorn  the  malice  of  mankind  *." 

The  witty  and  moral  satirist, 

DR.  EDWARD  YOUNG, 
wishing  some  check  to  the  corruption  and  evil 
manners  of  the  times,  callcth  out  upon  our  poet  to 
undertake  a  task  so  worthy  of  his  virtue : 
"  AVhy  slumbers  Pope,  who  leads  the  muses'  train. 
Nor  hears  that  Virtue^  which  he  loves,  complain  »  ?  ** 

MR.  MALLET, 
in  his  epistle  on  Verbal  Criticism : 

**  Whose  Mtb,  severely  scann'd,  transcends  his  lays ; 
For  wit  supreme  is  but  his  second  praise.** 

MR.  HAMMOND, 
that  delicate  and  correct  imitator  of  TiboHus,  in 
his  Love  Elegies,  Elegy  xiv. 

'*  Now,  fired  by  Pope  and  FirtiU,  leave  the  age,  j 

In  low  pursuit  of  self-undoing  wrong. 
And  trace  the  author  through  his  moral  page. 
WhoaeblameleM  life  ftlll  answers  to  his  song." 


MR.  THOMSON, 
In  his  elegant  and  philosophical  poem  of  The 
Seasons: 
**  Although  not  tweeter  his  own  Homer  rings. 
Yet  Is  his  <(/i;  the  more  endearing  song." 

To  the  same  tune  also  singeth  that  leanied  clerk 
of  Suffolk, 

MR.  Wn^LIAM  BROOME : 
**  Thus,  nobly  rising  in  fair  Virtue*s  cause. 

From  thy  own  li/k  transcribe  the  unerring  laws*." 

And,  to  dose  all,  hear  the  reverend  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's : 

"  A  Bool  with  every  virtue  fraught. 

By  patriots,  priests,  and  poets  taught 

Whose  filial  piety  excels 

Whatever  Grecian  story  tells. 

A  genius  for  each  business  fit. 

Whose  meanest  talent  is  his  wit,"  Sec 


*  Verses  to  Mr.  P.  on  his  translation  of  Homer. 
'  Poem  prefixed  to  his  worka 

*  In  his  Poems,  printed  for  B.  Lintot 
»  Universal  Passion,  satire  I. 

*  In  his  poems,  and  at  the  end  of  the  OdysMy. 
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Let  OB  now  recreate  thee  by  turning  to  the  other 
aide,  and  showing  his  character  drawn  by  thoee 
with  whom  he  never  conversed,  and  whoee  coun- 
tenances he  could  not  know,  though  turned  against 
him.  First  again  commencing  widi  the  high. voiced 
and  never  enough  quoted 

MR.  JOHN  DENNIS, 
who,  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Essay  on  Criticismj 
thus  describeth  him  :  <<  A  little  affected  hypocrite, 
who  has  nothing  m  his  mouth  but  candour,  truth, 
friendship,  good-nature,  humanity,  and  magna- 
nimity.    He  is  ao  gr^t  a  lover  of  falsehood,  that, 
I    whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  calumniate  his  cotem- 
,    poraries,  he  brands  them  with  some  defect  which 
»  just  eontranf  to  tome  good  quality,  for  which  all 
'    their  frienda  and  their  acquaintance  conunend 
^   them.     He  seems  to  have  a  particuUr  pique  to 
,   peyple  of  quality,  and  authors  of  that  rank.— He 
'   nuBt  derive  his  religi<m  from  St  Omer*8."--But  in 
'   tile  Character  of  Mr.  P.  and  his  Writings  (printed 
J    by  S.  Popping,  1716),  he  saith,  «  Though  he  is  a 
profeflsor  of  the  worst  religion,  yet  he  laughs  at 
it;*'   but  that,   «  nevertheless,  he  is  a  virulent 
papiMi;  and  yet  a  jtiUar  for  the  church  o/Eng- 
I    land.**  ^ 

Of  both  which  opinions 

MR.  LEWIS  THEOBALD 
•teems  aJso  to  be  ;  dechiring,  in  Mist's  Journal  of 
June  22, 1718, «« That,  if  he  is  notshrewdly  abused, 
he  made  it  his  practice  to  cackle  to  both  parties 
m  their  own  sentiments."  But,  as  to  his  piqtie 
against  people  of  quality,  the  same  journalist  doth 
not  agree,  but  saith  (May  8,  1728)  «  He  had,  by 
some  means  or  other,  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
thip  of  the  whole  body  of  our  nobility :* 

However  contradictory  this  may  appear,  Mr. 
Dennis  and  Gildon,  in  the  character  bst  cited, 
make  it  all  plain,  by  assuring  us,  «  That  he  is  a 
ereature  that  reconciles  all  contradictions ;  he  is 
a  beasty  and  a  man ;  a  whig,  and  a  tory  ;  a  writer 
(at  one  and  the  same  time)  of  Guardians  and 
Examiners  I  j  an  assertor  of  liberty,  and  of  the 
dispensing  power  of  kings  ;  a  Jesuitical  professor 
of  truth  ;  a  base  and  a  foul  pretender  to  candour.** 
So  that,  upon  the  whole  account,  we  must  conclude 
him  either  to  have  been  a  great  hypocrite,  or  a 
^ery  honest  man  5  a  terrible  impoeer  upon  both 
parties,  or  verv  moderate  to  either. 

Be  it  as  to  the  judicious  reader  shall  seem  good. 
Sure  it  is,  he  is  little  favoured  of  certain  authors, 
whose  wrath  is  perilous :  for  one  decUu^s  he  ought 
to  have  a  price  set  on  his  head,  and  to  be  hunted 
down  as  a  wild  beast*.  Another  protests  that  he 
does  not  know  what  may  happen  ;  advises  him  to 
insure  his  person;  sa^'s  he  has  bitter  enemies y  and 
expressly  decUres  it  wiU  be  well  if  he  escapes 
with  his  lifeK  One  desires  he  would  cut  his  own 
throat,  or  hang  himself*.  But  Pasquin  seemed 
rather  inclined  it  should  be  done  by  the  govem- 
naent,  representing  him  engaged  in  grievous  de- 
signs with  a  lord  of  jiarliament,  then  under  prose- 
cution \  Mr.  Dennis  himself  hath  written  to  a 
minister,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  per- 

■  Hie  names  of  two  weekly  p^pera 

*  Theobald,  Letter  in  Miet'e  Jonnial.  June  tt,  178a 

*  Smedlej.  Praf.  to  Oullivwiaiia,  ^  14,  l& 

*  OaUiveriaxui,  p.  332.  ft  Anno  ITSS. 
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sons  in  this  kingdom* ;  and  assureth  the  public, 
that  he  is  an  open  and  mortal  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try i  a  monster,  that  will,  one  day,  show  as  daring 
a  soul  as  a  mcK/  Indian,  who  runs  a  muck  to  kill 
the  first  Christian  he  meets ^  Another  gives  in- 
formation of  treason  discovered  in  his  poem*. 
Mr.  Curi  boldly  supplies  an  imperfect  verse  with 
kings  and  princesses^  And  one  Matthew  Con- 
canen,  yet  more  impudent,  publishes  at  length  the 
two  mMt  SACRED  NAMKs  in  this  nation,  as  members 
of  the  Dunciad'o ! 

This  is  prodigious  !  yet  it  is  ahnost  as  strange, 
that  m  the  midst  of  these  invectives  his  greatest 
enemies  have  (I  know  not  how)  borne  testimony  to 
some  merit  in  him. 

MR.  THEOBALD, 
in  censuring  his  Shakspeare,  declares,  "He  has 
so  great  an  esteem  for  Mr.  Pope,  and  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  genius  and  excellencies,  that,  not- 
withstanding he  professes  a  veneration  almost 
rising  to  idolatry  for  the  writings  of  this  inimit- 
able poet,  he  would  be  very  loth  even  to  do  him 
justice,  at  the  expense  of  that  other  gentleman's 
character  "". 

MR.  CHARLES  QILDON* 
after  having  violently  attacked  him  in  many  pieces, 
at  last  came  to  wish  from  his  heart,  "  That  Mr. 
I'ope  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  us  Ovid's 
Epistles  by  his  hand,  for  it  is  certain  we  see  the 
original  of  Sappho  to  Phaon  with  much  more  life 
and  likeness  in  his  version,  than  in  that  of  Sir 
Car.  Scrope.  And  this,"  he  adds,  "is  the  more 
to  be  wished,  because  in  the  English  tongue  we 
have  scarce  any  thing  truly  and  naturally  written 
upon  love««.»'  He  also,  in  taxing  Sir  Richard 
BUickmore  for  his  heterodox  opinions  of  Homer, 
challenffeth  hun  to  answer  what  Mr.  Pope  hath 
said  in  his  prefiice  to  that  poet. 

MR.  OLDMIXON 
calls  him  a  great  master  of  our  tongue  ;  decUu^s 
I*  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  English  language 
is  to  be  found  m  his  Homer ;  and,  saying  there 
are  more  good  verses  in  Dryden's  Virgil  Sian  in 
any  other  work,  excepts  this  of  our  author  only"." 

THE  AUTHOR  OP  A  LETTER  TO  MR.  CIBBER^ 
says,  « Pope  was  so  good  a  versifier  lonee}  that 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Dryden,  and  his  cotemporaiy, 
Mr.  Prior,  excepted,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers 
is  equal  to  any  body's.  And,  that  he  had  all  the 
merit  that  a  man  can  have  that  way."    And 

•  Anno  1789. 
^  Preface  to  Rem.  on  the  Rape  of  the  Look^  p.  la,  and 

in  the  last  page  of  that  treatise. 

«  Paget  6  and  7,  of  the  Preface,  by  Conoanen,  to  a  book 
intitied.  A  CoUectkm  of  aU  the  Letters,  Essays,  Verses, 
and  Advertisements,  occasioned  by  Pope  and  Swift's  Mis- 
ocllanies.    Printed  for  A.  Moore,  octavo,  I7IS. 

•  Key  to  the  Dunciad.  3d  edit.  p.  18. 
><>  A  list  of  persons,  &o.  at  the  end  of  the  fore-mentioned 

collection  of  all  the  Letters,  Essays,  &a 

11  Introduction  to  his  Shakspeare  Restored,  in  4to.  p.  3. 

1*  Commentary  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Essay, 
8vo.  )7S1.  p.  97, 9& 

»  In  his  prose  Essay  on  Criticism. 

i«  Printed  by  J.  Roberts,  1742,  p.  11. 
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MR.  THOMAB  COOKE, 
after  much  blemishing  our  author's  Homer,  crieth 
out, 

«  But  in  hit  other  works  what  beautiet  shine ! 
While  sweetest  music  dwells  in  erery  line, 
These  he  admired,  on  these  he  stamp'd  his  praise. 
And  bade  them  live  to  brighten  future  days  i. " 

So  also  one  who  takes  the  name  of 

H.  STANHOPE, 
the  maker  of  certain  verses  to  Duncan  Campbell^, 
in  that  poem,  which  is  wholly  a  satire  on  Mr.  Pope, 
confesseth, 
'*  Tis  true,  if  finest  notes  alone  oould  show 
(Tuned  Justly  high,  or  regularly  low) 
That  we  should  fame  to  these  mere  vocals  give ; 
Pope  more  than  we  can  offer  should  receive : 
For  when  some  gliding  river  is  his  theme, 
HisUnes  run  smoother  than  the  smoothest  stream,'*&c. 

HlSrS  JOURNAL,  JUNE  8,  1728. 
Although  he  says,  **  The  smooth  numbers  of  the 
Dunciad  are  all  that  recommend  it,  nor  has  it  any 
other  merit ;"  yet  that  same  paper  hath  these 
words :  '<  The  author  is  allowed  to  be  a  perfect 
master  of  an  easy  and  elegant  versification.  In 
all  his  works  we  find  the  most  happy  turrUf  and 
natural  nmileSf  wonderfully  short  and  thick 
sown." 

The  Essay  on  the  Dundad,  p.  25,  also  owns,  <<It 
is  very  full  of  beautiful  imagea.**  But  the  pane- 
gyric, which  crowns  all  that  can  be  said  on  this 
poem,  is  bestowed  by  our  Laureate, 

MR  COLLET  CIBBER, 
who  <'  grants  it  to  be  a  better  poem  of  its  kind 
than  ever  was  writ ;"  but  adds,  ^  it  was  a  victory 
over  a  parcel  of  poor  wretches,  whom  it  was 
almost  cowardice  to  conquer. — A  man  might  as 
well  triumph  for  having  killed  so  many  silly  flies 
that  offended  him.  Could  he  have  let  them  alone, 
by  this  time,  poor  souls  1  they  had  all  been  buried 
in  oblivion'."  Here  we  see  our  excellent  Laureate 
allows  the  justice  of  the  satire  on  every  man  in  it, 
but  h%mae{f ;  as  the  great  Mr.  Dennis  did  before 
him. 
The  said 

MR.  DENNIS,  AND  MR.  QILDON, 
in  the  most  furious  of  all  their  works  (the  fore- 
cited  character,  p.  5,)  do  in  concert^  confess, 

1  Battle  of  Poets,  folio,  p.  1&. 

•  Printed  under  the  title  of  the  Progress  of  Dulness, 
duodecimo,  17S8> 

s  Gibber's  Letter  to  Mr.  Pope.  p.  9,  IS. 

*  Hear  how  Ifr.  Dennis  hath  proved  our  mistake  in  this 
place  :~**  As  to  my  writing  in  eoneert  with  Mr.  Gildon. 
I  declare,  op<in  the  honour  end  word  of  a  gentleman,  that 
I  never  wrote  so  much  as  one  line  in  concert  with  any  one 
mim  whatsoever.  And  these  two  letters  from  Mr.  Gildon 
will  plainly  show  that  we  are  not  writets  in  concert  with 
each  other. 

Sir, —The  height  nfmp  ambition  is  to  please  men  of  the 
best  judgment,  and,  Jlnding  that  I  have  entertained  mp 
master  agresaUp,  I  have  the  extent  c/  the  reward  qf  my 
labour. 

Sir,"!  had  not  the  opportunity  of  hearing  t^your  exeA- 
ImCjMiinpMef  (Ot  this  dap.  I  am  ir^nitelp  satisfied  and 
pleased  with  it,  and  hope  pou  wiU  meet  with  that  encow 
ragement  pour  admirable  perJbroMnee  deserves,  dn. 

Gh.  OODOIV. 


"  That  some  men  of  pood  understanding  value 
him  for  his  rhymes."  And  (p.  1 7,)  "*  That  he  has 
got,  like  Mr.  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal,  (that  is,  like 
Mr.  Dryden)  a  notable  knack  at  rhyming,  and 
writing  smooth  verse." 

Of  his  Essay  on  Man,  numerous  were  the  praises 
bestowed  by  his  avowed  enemies,  in  the  imagina- 
tion that  the  same  was  not  written  by  him,  as  it 
was  printed  anonymously. 

Thus  sang  of  it  even 

BEZALEEL  MORRIS. 

"  Auspicious  bard !  while  all  admire  thy  stzvin. 
All  but  the  selfish,  ignorant,  and  vain ; 
I,  whom  no  bribe  to  servile  flattery  drew. 
Must  pay  the  tribute  to  thy  merit  doe: 
Thy  muse,  sublime,  significant,  and  clear. 
Alike  infonns  the  soul,  and  charms  the  ear,**  &c. 


And 


MR  LEONARD  WELSTED 


thus  wrote'  to  the  unknown  author,  on  the  first 
publication  of  the  said  Essay :  ^  I  must  own,  after 
the  reception  which  the  vilest  and  most  immoral  i 
ribaldry  hath  lately  met  with,  I  was  surprised  to  j 
see  what  I  had  long  despaired,  a  performance  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  poet.  Such,  sir,  is  your 
work.  It  is,  indeed,  above  all  commendation,  and 
ought  to  have  been  published  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try more  worthy  of  it.  If  my  testunony  be  of 
weight  anywhere,  you  are  sure  to  have  it  in  the 
amplest  manner,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Thus  we  see  every  one  of  his  works  hath  been 
extolled  by  one  or  other  of  his  most  inveterate 
enemies  ;  and  to  the  success  of  them  all  they  do 
unanimously  give  testimony.  But  it  is  sufficient, 
instar  omnium,  to  behold  the  great  critic,  Mr. 
Dennis,  sorely  lamenting  it,  even  from  the  Essay 
on  Criticism  to  this  day  of  the  Dunciad !  *^  A 
most  notorious  instance,''  quoth  he,  "  of  the  de- 
pravity of  genius  and  taste,  the  approbation  this 
essay  meets  with*. — I  can  safely  afiirm,  that  I 
never  attacked  any  of  these  writings,  unless  they 
had  success  infinitely  beyond  their  merit.---Thi8, 
though  an  empty,  has  been  a  popular  scribbler. 
The  epidemic  madness  of  the  times  has  given  him 
reputation''.  If,  after  the  cruel  treatment  so 
many  extraordinary  men  (Spenser,  Lord  Bacon, 
Ben  Jonson,  Milton,  Butler,  Otway,  and  others) 
liave  received  from  this  countiy  for  these  last  hun- 
dred years,  I  should  shift  the  scene,  and  show  all 
that  penury  changed  at  once  to  riot  and  profuse- 
ness  ;  and  more  squandered  away  upon  one  obtecl, 
than  would  have  satisfied  the  greater  port  of  those 
extraordinary  men  ;  the  reader,  to  whom  this  one 
creature  should  be  unknown,  would  fancy  him  a 
prodigy  of  art  and  nature,  would  believe  that  all 
the  great  qualities  of  these  persons  were  centred 
in  hmi  alone. — But  if  I  should  venture  to  assure 
him,  that  the  People  of  Enolaio)  had  made  such 
a  choice — the  reader  would  either  believe  me  a 
malicious  enemy,  and  slanderer;  or  that  the  reign 

*'  Now  is  it  not  plain,  that  any  one  who  sends  such  com- 
pliments to  another,  has  not  been  used  to  write  in  part- 
nership with  him  to  whom  he  sends  them  ?  "—Dennis, 
Rom.  on  the  Dunciad,  p.  5a  Mr.  Dennis  is  therefore  wel- 
come to  take  this  piece  to  himself. 

»  In  a  letter  under  his  hand,  dated  March  19, 1733. 

•  Dennis,  Praf.  to  his  Reflect  on  the  Eassy  on  Critioiam. 

'  Praf.  to  his  Rem.  on  Homer. 
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of  the  last  (queen  Anne's)  minittr^  was  designed 
by  fate  to  enoounge /oo&'/' 

'  But  it  happens,  that  this  our  poet  nerer  had 
any  place,  pension,  or  gratuity,  in  any  shape,  from 
the  said  glorious  queen,  or  any  of  her  rainistera. 
All  he  owed,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  to  any 
court,  was  a  subscription  for  his  Homer  of  200/. 
from  king  Gieorge  I.,  and  100/.  from  the  prince 
and  prineew. 

HoweTer,  lest  we  imagine  our  author's  success 

was  constant  and  universal,  they  acquaint  us  of 

certain  works  in  a  less  degree  of  repute,  whereof, 

although  owned  by  others,  yet  do  Uiey  assure  us 

he  is  the  writer.  Of  this  sort  Mr,  Dennis^  ascribes 

to  him  iwofarcety  whose  names  he  does  not  tell) 

bat  aasnres  us  that  ihere  it  not  one  jest  in  them  ; 

and  an  imitation  of  Hoimoe,  whose  title  he  does 

not  mention,  but  assures  va  it  i$  mudi  more  exe- 

crmhie  than  all  his  toorkt*.    The  Daily  Journal, 

May  II,  1728,  assures  us,  «He  is  below  Tom 

Dorfey  in  the  drama,  l^ecause  (as  that  writer 

dunks'!  the  Marriage  Hater  Matched,  and  the 

Boardmg  School,  are  better  than  the  What-d'ye- 

call-ii ;"  which  is  not  Mr.  P.*Sy  but  Mr.  Gay's. 

l£r.  GiLJWir  assures  us,  in  his  New  Rehearsal, 

48,  **  That  he  was  writing  a  pfay  of  the  Lady 

ne  Grey;"   but  it  afterwaros  proved  to  be 

Mr.  Rowe's.    We  are  assured  by  another,  **  He 

wrote  a  pamphlet,  called  Dr.  Andrew  Tripe « ;" 

which  proved  to  be  one  Dr.  Wagstaff's.      Mr. 

Thbobald  assures  us,  in  Mist  of  the  27th  of  April, 

<*  That  the  treatise  of  the  Profound  is  very  dull, 

and   that  Mr.  Pope  is  the  author  of  it."    The 

writer  of  Gulliveriana  is  of  another  opinion ;  and 

,  says,  **  the  whole,  or  greatest  part,  of  the  merit  of 

I   this  treatise  must  and  can  only  be  ascribed  to 

Gnltiver^"    [Here,  gentle  reader,  cannot  I  but 

smile  at  the  strange  blindness  and  positiveneas  of 

men,  knowing  the  said  treatise  to  appertaui  to 

none  other  but  to  me,  Martinus  Scriblerus.] 

We  are  assured,  in  Mist's  Journal  of  June  8, 
**  that  his  ov^n  pla^s  and  farcet  would  better  have 
adorned  the  Dunciad  than  those  of  Mr.  Theobald ; 
for  he  had  neither  genius  for  tragedy  nor  comedy." 
Which,  whether  true  or  not,  is  not  easy  to  judge, 
inasmuch  as  he  hath  attempted  neither ;  unless 
we  will  take  it  for  granted,  with  Mr.  Gibber,  that  his 
being  once  very  angrv  at  hearing  a  friend's  play 
abused,  was  an  inudlible  proof  the  play  was  his 
own ;  the  said  Mr.  Gibber  thinking  it  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  much  concerned  for  any  but  him- 
self :  "  Now  let  any  man  judge,"  saith  he,  **  by  this 
concern,  who  was  the  true  motiier  of  the  child  ^." 
But  from  all  that  hath  been  said,  the  discerning 
reader  will  collect,  that  it  little  availed  our  author 
to  have  any  candour,  since,  when  he  declared  he 
did  not  write  for  others,  it  was  not  credited  ;  as 
little  to  have  any  modesty,  since,  when  he  declined 
writing  in  any  way  himself,  the  presumption  of 
others  was  imputed  to  him.  If  he  sinsly  enter- 
prised  one  great  work,  he  was  taxed  of  boldness 
and  madness  to  a  prodigy^  :  if  he  took  assistants 
in  another,  it  was  complained  of,  and  represented 

1  Rem.  on  Homer,  p.  8,  a.  >  Ibid,  p  8. 

s  Cbaracter  of  Mr.  Pope,  p.?.  *  Ibid.  p.  & 

*  Gnllfv.  p.  33S. 

•  Cibber'0  Letter  to  Mr.  P.,  p.  la 

"*  Boniet*li  Homeridcs,  p.  1,  of  bis  tnuulatlon  of  the 
Iliad. 


as  a  great  injury  to  the  public".  The  loftiest 
heroics,  the  lowest  ballads,  treatises  against  the 
state  or  church,  satires  on  lords  and  ladies,  raillery 
on  wits  and  authors,  squabbles  with  booksellers,  or 
even  full  and  true  accounts  of  monsters,  poisons, 
and  murders  ;  of  any  hereof  was  there  nothiog  so 
good,  nothing  so  bad,  which  hath  not  at  one  or 
other  season  been  to  him  ascribed.  If  it  bore  no 
author's  name,  then  lay  he  concealed ;  if  it  did,  he 
fathered  it  upon  that  author  to  be  yet  better  con- 
cealed :  if  it  resembled  any  of  his  styles,  then  was 
it  evident ;  if  it  did  not,  then  disguised  he  it  on  set 
purpose.  Yea,  even  direct  oppositions  in  religion, 
principles,  and  politics,  have  equally  been  supjMsed 
in  him  inherent.  Surely  a  most  rare  and  singular 
character  !  of  which  let  the  reader  make  what  he 
can. 

Doubtless  most  oomroentators  would  hence  take 
occasion  to  turn  all  to  their  author's  advantage, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  his  very  enemies  would 
afHrm,  that  his  capacity  was  boundless,  as  well  as 
his  imagination  ;  tiiat  he  was  a  perfect  master  of 
all  styles,  and  all  arguments ;  and  that  there  was 
in  those  times  no  other  writer,  in  any  kind,  of  any 
degree  of  excellence,  save  he  himself.  But  as  this 
is  not  our  own  sentiment,  we  shall  determine  on 
nothing ;  but  leave  thee,  gentle  reader,  to  steer 
thy  judgment  equally  between  various  opinions, 
and  to  choose  whether  thou  wilt  incline  to  the 
testimonies  of  authors  avowed,  or  of  authors  con- 
cealed ;  of  those  who  knew  him,  or  of  those  who 
knew  lum  not. 


MARTINUS  SGRIBLERUS, 
OF  THE  POEM. 

This  poem,  as  itcelebrateth  the  most  grave  and 
ancient  of  things,  Ghaos,  Night,  and  DiHness ;  so 
is  it  of  the  most  grave  and  ancient  kind.  Homer, 
saith  Aristotle,  was  the  first  who  gave  the  form^ 
and,  saith  Horace,  who  adapted  the  meaxwte^  to 
heroic  poesy.  But  even  before  this,  may  be  ra- 
tionally presumed  from  what  the  ancients  have 
left  written,  was  a  piece  by  Homer  composed,  of 
like  nature  and  matter  with  this  of  our  poet  %  for 
of  epic  sort  it  appeareth  to  have  been,  vet  of 
matter  surely  not  unpleasant,  witness  what  is 
reported  of  it  by  the  learned  Archbishop  Eusta- 
thius,  in  Odyss.  x.  And  accordingly  Aristotle,  in 
his  Poetic,  chap,  iv.,  doth  further  set  forth,  that  as 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  gave  example  to  tragedy,  so 
did  tliis  poem  to  comedy  its  first  idea. 

From  these  authors  also  it  should  seem  that  the 
hero,  or  chief  personage  of  it,  was  no  less  obscure^ 
and  his  understanding  and  sentiments  no  less 
quaint  and  strange  (if  indeed  not  more  so)  than 
any  of  the  actors  of  our  poem..  Mabcites  was  the 
name  of  this  personage,  whom  Antiquity  recordeth 
to  have  been  Dunce  the  firtt ;  and  surely  from 
what  we  hear  of  him,  not  unworthy  to  be  the  root 
of  so  spreading. a  tree,  and  so  numerous  a  pos- 
terity. The  poem  therefore  celebrating  him,  was 
properlv  and  absolutely  a  Dunciad  i  which,  though 
now  unhappily  lost,  yet  is  its  nature  sufficien% 
known  by  the  infallible  tokens  aforesaid.  And 
thus  it  doth  appear  that  the  first  Dunciad  was  the 

"  The  London  and  Mint's  Journals,  on  his  undertaking 
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first  epic  poem,  written  by  Homer  himself,  and 
anterior  even  to  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  our  poet  had  translated  those 
two  famous  works  of  Homer  which  are  yet  left,  he 
did  conceive  it  in  some  sort  his  duty  to  imitate  that 
also  which  was  lost ;  and  was  therefore  induced  to 
bestow  on  it  the  same  form  which  Homer's  is  re- 
ported to  have  had,  namely,  that  of  epic  poem, 
with  a  title  also  framed  after  the  ancient  Greek 
manner,  to  wit,  that  of  Dunciad, 

Wonderful  it  is  that  so  few  of  the  modems  have 
been  stimulated  to  attempt  some  Dunciad  !  since, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  it  might  cost  less 
pain  and  oil  than  an  imitation  of  the  greater  epic. 
But  possible  it  is  also,  that,  on  due  reflection,  the 
maker  might  find  it  easier  to  paint  a  Chariemagne, 
a  Brute,  or  a  Godfrey,  with  just  pomp  and  dignity 
heroic,  than  a  Maigites,  a  Codrus,  or  a  Fleclmo. 

We  shall  next  declare  the  occasion  and  the  cause 
which  moved  our  poet  to  this  particular  work.  He 
lived  in  those  days  when  (after  Providence  had 
permitted  the  invention  of  printing  as  a  scourge 
for  the  sins  of  the  learned)  paper  also  became  so 
cheap,  and  printers  so  numerous,  that  a  deluge  of 
authors  covered  the  land ;  whereby  not  only  the 
peace  of  the  honest  unwriting  subject  was  daily 
molested,  but  unmerciful  demands  were  made  of 
his  applause,  yea,  of  his  money,  by  such  as  would 
neither  earn  the  one,  nor  deserve  the  other.  At 
the.  same  time  the  licence  of  the  press  was  such, 
that  it  grew  dangerous  to  refuse  them  either  ;  for 
they  would  forthwith  publish  slanders  unpuni^ed, 
the  authors  being  anonymous,  and  skulking  under 
the  wings  of  publishers— a  set  of  men  who  never 
scrupled  to  vend  either  calumny  or  blaiq;>hemy,  as 
long  as  the  town  would  call  for  it. 

Now  our  author,  living  in  those  times,  did  con- 
ceive it  an  endeavour  well  worthy  an  honest 
satirist  to  dissuade  the  dull,  and  punish  the  wicked, 
the  only  way  that  was  left^.  In  that  public-spirited 
view  he  laid  the  plan  of  this  poem,  as  the  greatest 
service  he  was  capable  ^without  much  hurt,  or 
being  sUin)  to  render  his  dear  country.  First, 
takmg  things  from  their  origmal,  he  considereth 
the  causes  creative  of  such  authors,  namely,  dul- 
nets  and  poverty;  the  one  bom  with  them,  the 
other  contracted  by  neglect  of  their  proper  talents, 
through  self-conceit  of  greater  abilities.  This 
tmth  he  wrappeth  in  an  allegory  *,  (as  the  con- 
stmction  of  epic  poesy  requireth)  and  feigns  that 
one  of  these  goddesses  had  taken  up  her  abode 
with  the  other,  and  that  they  jointly  inspired  all 
such  writers  and  such  works.  He'  proceedeth  to 
show  the  qualities  they  bestow  on  these  authors, 
and  the  effects  they  produce*  ;  then  the  materials, 
or  stock,  with  which  they  furnish  them*  ;  and, 
above  all,  that  self-opinion*  which  causeth  it  to 
seem  to  themselves  vastly  greater  than,  it  is,  and 
is  the  prime  motive  of  their  setting  up  in  this  sad 
and  sorry  merchandise.  The  great  power  of  these 
goddesses  acting  in  alliance  (whereof  as  the  one 
18  the  mother  of  industry,  so  is  the  other  of  plod- 
ding) was  to  be  exemplified  in  some  one  great 
and  remarkable  action"* :  and  none  could  be  more 
so  than  that  which  our  poet  hath  chosen,  viz.  the 


I 


I  Vide  Bowu,  Dtt  Po^me  Epique,  ch.  viiL 

«  Bosmi,  chap.  vil.  a  Book  I.  v.  32,  Ac. 

•  Ver.  4fi  to  M.  »  Ver.  57  to  77. 

•  Vor.  80.  t  Ibid.  chap.  riL,  vl». 


restoration  of  the  reign  of  Chaoe  and  Night,  by 
the  ministry  of  Dulness,  their  daughter,  in  the 
removal  of  her  imperial  seat  from  the  city  to  Ae 
polite  world  ;  as  the  action  of  the  iEneid  is  the 
restoration  of  the  empire  of  Troy,  by  the  removal 
of  the  race  from  thence  to  Latium.  Bat  as  Homer 
sing^g  only  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  yet  includes 
in  his  poem  the  whole  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
in  like  manner  our  author  hath  drawn  into  this 
single  action  the  whole  history  of  Dulness  and 
her  children. 

A  person  must  next  be  fixed  upon  to  support 
this  action.  This  phantom  in  the  poet's  mind  must 
have  a  name*  :  he  finds  it  to  be ^  and  he  be- 
comes of  coarse  the  hero  of  the  poem. 

The  fable  being  thus,  according  to  the  best 
example,  oue  and  entire,  as  contained  in  the  pro- 
position ;  the  machinery  is  a  continued  chain  of 
allegories,  settingfordi  the  whole  power,  ministry, 
and  empire  of  Dulness,  extended  thixtugh  her 
subordinate  instruments^  in  all  her  various  opera- 
tions. 

This  is  branched  into  episodes,  each  of  which 
hath  its  moral  apart,  though  all  conducive  to  the 
main  end.  The  crowd  assembled  in  the  second 
book  demonstrates  the  design  to  be  more  exten- 
sive than  to  bad  poets  only,  and  that  we  may 
expect  other  episodes  of  the  patrons,  encouragers, 
or  paymasters  of  such  authors,  as  occasion  shall 
bring  them  forth.  And  the  third  book,  if  well 
considered,  seemeth  to  embrace  the  whole  world. 
Each  of  the  games  relateth  to  some  or  other  vile 
class  of  writers.  The  first  concemeth  the  Plagiary, 
to  whom  he  giveth  the  name  of  Moore ;  the  second, 
the  libellous  Novellist,  whom  he  styleth  Eliza; 
the  third,  the  flattering  Dedicator ;  the  fourth,  the 
bawling  Critic,  or  noisy  Poet ;  the  fifth,  the  dark 
and  dirty  Party-writer ;  and  so  of  the  rest :  assign- 
ing to  each  some  proper  name  or  other,  such  as  he 
could  find. 

As  for  the  characters,  the  public  hath  already 
acknowledged  how  justly  they  are  drawn:  the 
manners  are  so  depicted,  and  the  sentiments  so 
peculiar  to  those  to  whom  i4>plied,  that  surely  to 
transfer  them  to  any  other  or  wiser  personages, 
would  be  exceeding  difficult:  and  certain  it  is, 
that  every  person  concerned,  being  consulted 
apart,  hath  readily  owned  the  resemblance  of 
every  portrait,  his  own  excepted.  So  Mr.  Gibber 
I  calls  them,  ^  a  parcel  of  poor  wretches,  so  many 
silly  Jties*:^^  but  adds,  <*our  author's  wit  is  re- 
markably more  bare  and  barren,  whenever  it 
would  fadl  foul  on  Cibber,  than  upon  any  other 
person  whatever." 

The  descriptions  are  singular,  the  comparisons 
very  quaint,  the  narration  various,  yet  of  one 
colour :  the  purity  and  chastity  of  dicHim  is  so 
preserved,  that  in  the  places  most  suspicious,  not 
the  words,  but  only  tlie  images  have  been  cen- 
sured, and  yet  are  those  images  no  other  than 
have  been  sanctified  by  ancient  and  classical  au- 
thority, (though,  as  was  the  manner  of  those  good 
times,  not  so  curiously  wrapped  up)  yea,  and  com- 
mented upon  by  most  grave  doctors,  and  approved 
critics. 

As  it  beareth  the  name  of  epie,  it  is  thereby 
subjected  to  such  severe  indispensable  rules  as 

•  Boami,  chap,  viit    Vide  Ariatot.  Poetic,  cap.  U. 
i      •  Cibber'B  Letter  to  Mr.  P.  pag.  9. 18,  41. 
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mie  Uid  on  all  neoterics,  a  striot  imitation  of  the 
ancientB ;  inaomuch,  that  any  deviation,  accom- 
panied with  whatever  poetic  beauties,  hath  always 
been  censured  by  the  sonnd  critic.  How  exact 
thai  imitation  hath  been  in  this  piece,  appeareth 
not  only  b^  its  general  structure,  but  by  particular 
Uluaions  mfinite,  many  whereof  have  escaped 
V>th  the  commentator  and  poet  himself;  yea, 
£verB  by  his  exceeding  diligence  are  so  altered 
aad  interwoven  with  the  rest,  that  several  have 
alieady  been,  and  more  will  be,  by  the  ignorant 
almaed,  as  altogether  and  originally  his  own. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  poem  proveth  itself  to  be 
the  work  of  our  Author,  when  his  faculties  were 
in  foil  vigour  and  perfection ;  at  that  exact  time 
when  years  have  ripened  the  judgment,  without 
diminishing  the  imagination :  which,  by  good 
critics,  is  held  to  be  punctually  sA  forty.  For  at 
that  season  it  was  that  Virgil  fimshed  his  Georgics; 
and  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  at  the  like  age  com- 
posing his  Arthurs,  declared  the  same  to  be  the 
very  mcme  and  pitch  of  life  for  epic  poesy :  though 
since  he  hath  altered  it  to  tixip,  the  year  in  which 
be  published  his  Alfred  K  True  it  is,  that  the  talents 
for  erUieism,  namely,  smartness,  quick  censure, 
vivacity  of  remark,  certainty  of  asseveration  ; 
indeed,  all  but  acerbity,  seem  rather  the  gifts  of 
yonth  than  of  riper  age.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
in  poetry  s  witness  the  works  of  Mr.  Rymer  and 
,  Mr.  Dennis,  who,  beginning  with  criticism,  became 
afterwards  such  poets  as  no  age  hath  paralleled. 
With  good  reason,  therefore,  did  our  author 
choose  to  write  his  Essay  on  that  subject  at  twenty, 
and  reserve  for  his  maturer  years  tlus  great  and 
wonderful  work  of  the  Dunciad. 


li 


RICARDUS  ARISTARCHUS 


THE  HERO  OP  THE  POESL 


1'       Of  the  nature  of  Dunciad  in  general,  whence 
l|  derived,  and  on  what  authority  founded,  as  well 
'    as  of  ilte  art  and  conduct  of  this  our  poem  in  par- 
I    ticnlar,  the  learned  and  laborious  Scriblerus  hath, 
I    according  to  his  manner,  and  with  tolerable  share 
of  judgment,  dissertated.    But  when  he  cometh  to 
I    speak  of  the  person  of  the  hero  fitted  for  such 
poem  ;  in  truth  he  ipiserably  halts  and  halluci- 
nates.    For  misled   by  one  Monsieur  Bossu,  a 
Gallic  critic,  he  prateth  of  I   cannot  tell  what 
'    phantom  of  a  hero,  only  raised  up  to  support  the 
I    fable.     A  putrid  conceit  I  as  if  Homer  and  Virgil, 
'    like  modem  undertakers,  who  first  build  their 
1    house  and  then  seek  out  for  a  tenant,  had  oon- 
.    triced  the  story  of  a  war  and  a  wandering,  before 
I    they  once  thought  either  of  Achilles  or  iEneas. 
I    We  shall  therefore  set  our  good  brother  and  the 
'    world  also  right  in  this  particular,  by  giving  our 
I    word,  that  in  the  greater  epic,  the  prime  invention 
I    of  the  muse  is  to  exalt  heroic  virtue,  in  order  to 
propagate  the  love  of  it  among  the  children  of 
men ;    and  consequently  that    the    poet's    first 
thought  must  needs  be  turned  upon  a  real  subject 
meet  for  laud  and  celebration ;  not  one  whom  he 
is  to  make,  but  one  whom  he  may  find,  truly  il- 
lustrious.   This  is  the  primum  mobile  of  his  poetic 

1  See  his  Eeaays. 


world,  whence  every  thing  is  to  receive  life  and 
motion.  For  this  subject  being  found,  he  is  im- 
mediately ordained,  or  rather  acknowledged,  a 
hero,  and  put  upon  such  action  as  befitteth  the 
dignity  of  his  character. 

But  the  muse  ceases  not  here  her  eagle-fiight. 
Sometimes,  satiated  with  the  contemplation  of 
these  suns  of  glory,  she  tumeth  downwud  on  her 
wing,,  and  darts  like  lightning  on  the  goose  and 
serpent  kind.  For  we  may  apply  to  the  muse  in 
her  various  moods,  what  an  ancient  master  of 
wisdom  affirmeth  of  the  gods  in  general :  Si  dii 
non  irascunlur  impiis  et  injustis,  nea  pios  utique 
justosque  dUigunt.  In  rebus  enim  diversiSt  aut  in 
utramgue  partem  moveri  necesse  est,  aut  in  neu- 
tram,  I  toque  qui  bonos  ditigit,  et  malos  oditf  et 
qui  malos  non  oditf  nee  bonos  ditigit.  Quia  et  di- 
ligere  bonos  er  odio  malorum  venit ;  et  malos  odisse 
fx  bonorum  earitate  descendit.  Which  in  the 
vernacular  idiom  may  be  thus  interpreted :  ^  If 
the  gods  be  not  provoked  at  evil  men,  neither  are 
they  delighted  with  the  good  and  just.  For  con- 
trary objects  must  either  excite  contrary  affections, 
or  no  B[ffections  at  all.  So  that  he  who  loveth 
good  men,  must  at  the  same  time  hate  the  bad ; 
and  he  who  hateth  not  bad  men,  cannot  love  the 
good ;  because  to  love  sood  men  prooeedeth  from 
an  aversion  to  evil,  and  to  bate  evil  men  from  a 
tenderness  to  the  good."  From  this  delicacy  of 
the  muse  arose  the  littU  epic,  (more  lively  and 
choleric  than  her  elder  sister,  whose  bulk  and 
complexion  incline  her  to  the  flegmatic)  and  for 
this  some  notorious  vehicle  of  vice  and  folly  was 
sought  out,  to  make  thereof  an  example.  An 
early  instance  of  which,  Tnor  could  it  escape  the 
accurate  Scriblerus)  the  mther  of  epic  poem  him- 
self affordeth  us.  From  him  the  practice  des- 
cended to  the  Greek  dramatic  poets,  his  offering ; 
who,  in  the  composition  of  their  tetralogy ,  or  set 
of  four  pieces,  were  wont  to  make  the  last  a  satiric 
tragedy.  Happily  one  of  these  ancient  Dunciads 
(as  we  may  well  term  it)  is  come  down  to  us 
amongst  the  tragedies  of  Euripides.  And  what 
doth  Uie  reader  think  may  be  the  subject  t  Why 
truly,  and  it  is  worth  his  observation,  the  unequal 
contention  of  an  o/d,  dulU  debauched,  buffoon  Cy- 
clops, with  the  heaven-directed  favourite  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  who  after  having  quietly  borne  all  the 
monster's  obscene  and  impious  ribaldry,  endcth 
the  farce  in  punishing  him  with  the  mark  of  an 
indelible  brand  in  hia  forehead,  Ma^  we  not  then 
be  excused,  if  for  the  future  we  consider  the  epics 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  together  with  this 
our  poem,  as  a  complete  tetralogy,  in  which  the 
last  worthily  holdeth  the  place  or  station  of  the 
satiric  piece  t 

Proceed  we  therefore  in  our  subiect.  It  hath 
been  long,  and,  alas  for  pity  I  still  remaineth  a 
question,  whether  the  hero  of  the  greater  epic 
should  be  an  honest  man  9  or,  as  the  French 
critics  express  it,  un  honnSte  homme*;  but  it 
never  admitted  of  any  doubt  but  that  the  hero  of 
the  little  epic  should  not  be  so.  Hence,  to  the 
advantage  of  our  Dunciad,  we  may  observe  how 
much  juster  the  moral  of  that  poem  must  needs 
be,  where  so  important  a  question  is  previously 
decided. 

Bat  then  it  is  not  every  knave,  nor  (let  me  add) 


*  Si  un  h^ros  po^iique  doit  Hre  un  honndta  homme. 
Dowu,  du  Podme  Epique,  liv.  v.  ch.  6. 
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fool,  that  18  a  fit  sabject  for  a  Dunciad.  There 
most  8tiU  exist  some  analogy,  if  not  resemblance 
of  qualities,  between  the  heroes  of  the  two  poems ; 
and  this  in  order  to  admit  what  neoteric  critics 
call  the  ^rcdjff  one  of  the  liyeliest  graces  of  the 
little  epio.  Thus  it  being  agreed  that  the  con- 
stituent qualities  of  the  greater  epic  hero  are 
witdamf  bravery^  and  love^  from  whence  springeth 
heroie  virtue;  it  foUoweth  that  those  of  the  lesser 
epic  hero  should  be  vanity,  impudence,  and  de- 
bauchery, from  which  happy  assemblage  resulted 
heroic  dulneeey  the  never-4ying  subject  of  this  our 
Poem. 

This  b^g  oonfeflsed,  come  we  now  to  par- 
ticulars. It  is  the  character  of  true  wisdom,  to 
seek  its  chief  support  and  confidence  within  itself; 
and  to  place  that  support  in  the  resources  which 
proceed  from  a  conscious  rectitude  of  will. — And 
are  the  advantages  of  vanity,  when  arising  to  the 
heroic  standard,  at  all  short  of  this  self-com- 
placence t  Nav,  are  thev  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  enamoured  owner,  nr  beyond  it!  <<Let  the 
world  (will  such  a  one  say)  impute  to  me  what 
folly  or  weakness  they  please ;  but  till  ufitdom  can 
give  me  something  that  will  make  me  more  heartily 
happ^,  I  am  content  to  be  oazeo  at  i."  This  we 
see  18  vanity  according  to  the  heroic  gage  or 
measure ;  not  that  low  and  Ignoble  species  which 
pretendeth  to  virtues  we  have  not,  but  the  laudable 
ambition  of  being  geuted  at  for  glorying  in  those 
vices  which  all  £e  world  know  we  have.  **  The 
world  may  ask,"  says  he,  "why  I  make  my  follies 
public !  Why  not  t  I  have  passed  my  time  very 
pleasantly  with  them'."  In  short,  there  is  no 
sort  of  vanity  such  a  hero  would  scruple,  but  that 
which  nughtgo  near  to  depsde  him  from  his  high 
station  in  this  our  Dunciad;  namely,  <* whether 
it  would  not  be  vanity  in  him,  to  take  shame  to 
himself  for  not  being  a  wise  man*?'* 

Bravery,  the  second  attribute  of  the  true  hero, 
is  courage,  manifesting  itself  in  every  limb  ;  while, 
in  its  correspondent  vurtue  in  the  mock  hero,  that 
courage  is  all  collected  into  the  face.  And  as 
power  when  drawn  together,  must  needs  be  more 
strong  than  when  dispersed,  we  generally  find 
this  kind  of  courage  in  ao  high  and  heroic  a 
degree,  that  it  insults  not  only  men,  but  gods. 
Mezentius  is  without  doubt  the  bravest  character 
in  all  the  iEneis ;  but  how  t  His  bravery,  we 
know,  was  a  high  courage  of  bk»phemy.  And 
can  we  say  less  of  this  brave  man's,  who,  having 
told  us  that  he  placed  "  his  summum  bonum  in 
those  follies,  which  he  was  not  content  bai^ly  to 
possess  but  would  likewise  glory  in,"  adds,  **I/I 
am  misguided,  'tis  nature's  fault,  and  I  folhw 
HER  4."  Nor  can  we  be  mistaken  in  making  this 
happy  quality  a  species  of  courage,  when  we  con- 
sider those  illustnous  marks  of  it,  which  made  his 
face  **  more  known  Ub  he  justly  boasteth)  than 
most  in  the  kingdom,"  and  ms  language  to  consist 
of  what  we  must  allow  to  be  the  most  daring 
figure  of  speech,  that  which  is  taken  from  the 
name  qf  God, 

Gentte  hve,  the  next  ingredient  in  the  true 
hero's  composition,  is  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  or, 
(as  Shakspeare  calls  it)  summer^teeming  lust,  and 
evaporates  in  the  heat  of  youth ;   doubtless  by 

1  Dediostion  to  the  Life  of  C.  C. 

*  Life,  p.  2,  octavn  cd.  a  Life.  ibid. 

4  Life,  p.  S3,  octsv  r>. 


that  refinement  it  suffers  in  passing  through  those 
certain  strainers  which  our  poet  somewhere 
speaketh  of.  But  when  it  is  let  alone  to  work 
upon  the  lees,  it  acquireth  strength  by  oid  age  : 
and  becometh  a  standing  ornament  to  the  little 
epic.  It  is  true,  indeed,  there  is  one  objection  to 
its  fitness  for  such  a  use:  for  not  only  the  ig- 
norant may  think  it  common,  but  it  is  admitted  \a 
be  so,  even  bv  him  who  best  knoweth  its  naturs. 
^  Don't  you  think,"  saith  he,  ^  to  say  only  a  man 
has  his  whore  ought  to  go  for  little  or  nothing  I 
Because  defendit  numerus,  take  Ae  first  ten  thsiu- 
saud  men  you  meet,  and  I  believe  you  would  be  no 
loser  if  you  betted  ten  to  one,  that  every  siitf  le 
sinner  (rf*  them,  one  with  another,  had  been  giuty 
of  the  same  frailty  ^."  But  here  he  seemetE  not 
to  have  done  himself  justice :  the  man  is  sure 
enough  a  hero  who  luus  his  lady  at  foursoore. 
How  doth  his  modesty  herein  lessen  the  merit  of 
a  whole  well-spent  life  :  not  taking  to  himself  the 
commendation  (which  Horace  accounted  the 
greatest  in  a  theatrical  character)  of  oontiining 
to  the  very  dregs  the  same  he  was  from  the  be- 
ginning—- 

Serveiur  ad  ikum 

QtuUis  ab  incepto  proeesseraU—^ 

But  let  us  farther  remark,  that  the  calling  her 
his  whore,  implieth  she  was  his  own,  and  not  his 
neighbour's.  Truly  a  commendable  continence  ! 
and  such  as  Scipio  himself  must  have  applauded. 
For  how  much  self-denial  was  necessary  not  to 
covet  his  neighbour's  whore  1  and  what  disorders 
must  the  coveting  her  have  occasioned,  in  that 
society,  where  (according  to  this  political  calcu- 
lator) nine  in  ten  of  all  ages  have  their  concu- 
bines 9 

We  have  now,  as  briefly  as  we  could  devise, 
gone  through  the  three  constituent  qualities  of 
either  hero.  But  it  is  not  in  any,  or  all  of  these, 
that  heroism  properly  or  essentially  resideth.  It 
is  a  lucky  result  rather  frt>m  the  collision  of  these 
lively  qualities  against  one  another.  Thus,  as 
from  wisdom,  bravery,  and  love,  ariseth  magna- 
nimify,  the  object  of  admiration,  which  is  the  aim 
of  the  greater  epic  ;  so  from  vanity,  impudence, 
and  deUiUchery,  springeth  buffoonery,  the  source 
of  ridicule,  that  *'  laughing  ornament,"  as  he  well 
termeth  it*,  of  the  litUe  epic. 

He  is  not  ashamed  (Grod  forbid  he  ever  should 
be  ashamed  I)  of  this  character ;  who  deemeth, 
that  not  reason  but  risibility  distinguisheth  the 
human  species  from  the  brutal.  ''As  nature  (saith 
this  profound  philosopher)  distinguished  our  spe- 
cies from  the  mute  creation  by  our  risibility,  her 
design  must  have  been  by  that  faculty  as  evidently 
to  raise  our  happiness,  as  by  our  os  sftblime  (our 
ERECTED  faces)  to  lift  the  dignity  of  our  form 
above  them^."  All  this  considered,  how  complete 
a  hero  must  he  be,  as  well  as  how  happy  a  man, 
whose  risibility  lieth  not  barely  in  his  muscles  as 
in  the  common  sort,  but  (as  hhnself  informeth  us) 
in  his  very  spirits  9  And  whose  os  sublime  is  not 
simply  an  erect  face,  but  a  brazen  head,  as  should 
seem  by  his  comparing  it.  with  one  of  iron,  said  to 
belong  to  the  late  king  of  Sweden' ! 

But  whatever  personal  equalities  a  hero  may 
have,  the  examples  of  Achilles  and  jGneas  riiow 


k  Letter  to  Mr.  P.p.  4«. 
7  Life,  p.  8%  94. 
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vs,  thst  all  those  are  of  nnall  avail,  without  the 
ooostant  OMsUtance  of  the  gods  :  for  the  subver- 
aion  and  erection  c^  empires  hare  never  been 
judged  the  work  of  man.  How  greatly  soever 
then  we  may  esteem  of  his  high  ^ents,  we  can 
I  hardly  conceive  his  personal  prowess  alone  suffi- 
cient to  restore  the  decayed  empire  of  Dulness. 
So  weighty  an  achievement  must  require  the 
particular  favour  and  protection  of  the  great  ; 
who  being  the  natural  patrons  and  supporters  of 
leitersj  as  the  ancient  gods  were  of  Troff,  must 
first  be  drawn  off  and  engaged  in  another  inte- 
rest, before  the  total  subversion  of  them  can  be 
j*  accomplished.  To  surmount,  therefore,  this  last 
I  and  greatest  difficulty,  we  have  in  this  excellent 
j  man  a  professed  fiivourite  and  intimado  of  the 
•  great.  And  look  of  what  force  ancient  piety  was 
I  to  drmw  the  gods  into  the  party  of  i£neas,  that, 
I  and  nouch  stronger  is  modem  incense,  to  engage 
1  the  great  m  the  party  to  Dulness. 
I  Thus  have  we  essayed  to  portray  or  shadow 
I  oat  this  noble  imp  of  fame.  But  now  the  im- 
I  patient  reader  will  be  apt  to  say,  if  so  many 
<  and  various  graces  go  to  the  making  up  a  hero, 
I  what  mortal  shall  suffice  to  bear  this  character  ! 
;  in  hath  he  read,  who  sees  not  in  every  trace  of 
I  this  pieture,  that  individualy  all- accomplished 
\  PKBSOM,  in  whom  these  rare  virtues  and  lucky  cir- 
'  eumstances  have  agreed  to  meet  and  concentre 
I  with  the  strongest  lustre  and  fullest  harmony. 

The  good  Scriblerus  indeed,  nay,  the  world  it- 
I  »lf,  might  be  imposed  on  in  the  late  spurious 
,'  editions,  by  I  can't  tell  what  gfiam-heroy  or  phan- 
I  torn  :  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  impose  on  him  whom 
I  this  egregious  error  most  of  all  concerned.  For 
t  no  sooner  had  the  fourth  book  laid  open  the  high 
i  and  swelling  scene,  but  he  recognized  his  own 
heroic  acts  :  And  when  he  came  to  the  words, 
Sq/I  on  her  lap  her  Laureat  ton  reclinei, 

(though  laureat  imply  no  more  than  one  crowned 
with  iaureif  as  befitteth  any  associate  or  consort 
in  empire)  he  roared  (like  a  lion)  and  vindicated 
HIS  RIGHT  OP  PAME.  Indeed  not  without  cause, 
he  being  there  represented  as  fast  asleep  ;  so  un- 
beseeming the  eye  of  empire,  which,  like  that  of 
Providence,  should  never  slumber.  "  Hah  !  " 
saith  lie,  *'  fast  asleep  it  seems !  that's  a  little  too 
strong.  Pert  and  dull  at  least  you  might  have 
allowed  me,  but  as  seldom  asleep  as  any  fool  K" 
However,  the  injured  hero  may  comfort  himself 
with  this  reflection,  that  though  it  be  sleeps  yet  it 
is  not  the  sleep  of  death,  but  of  immortality.  Here 
he  will  live*  at  least,  though  not  awake;  and  in 
no  worse  condition  than  many  an  enchanted  war- 
rior before  him.  The  famous  Durandarte,  for 
instance,  was,  like  him,  cast  into  a  long  slumber 
by  Merlin,  the  British  bard  and  necromancer; 
and  his  example  for  submitting  to  it  with  so  good 
a  grace  might  be  of  use  to  our  hero.  For  this 
disastrous  knight  being  sorely  pressed  or  driven  to 
make  his  answer  by  several  persons  of  quality,  only 
replied  with  a  sigh.  Patience^  and  shuffle  the  cards\ 
But  now,  as  nothing  in  this  world,  no  not  the 
most  sacred  or  perfect  things  either  of  religion  or 
government,  can  escape  the  teeth  or  tongue  of 
envy,  methkiks  I  ahready  hear  these  carpers  ob- 
jecting to  the  clear  title  of  our  hero. 

1  Letter,  p.  53.  «  Ibid.  p.  1. 

>  Doa  a«ixoCe,  pwt  U.  book  U.  ch.  «. 


« It  would  never,"  say  thev, «  have  been  esteemed 
sufficient  to  make  a  hero  tor  the  Iliad  or  iEneis, 
that  Achilles  was  brave  enough  to  overturn  one 
empire,  or  iEneas  pious  enough  to  raise  another, 
had  they  not  been  goddess-bom  and  princes  bred. 
What  then  did  this  author  mean  by  erecting  a 
player  instead  of  one  of  lus  patrons,  (a  person 
*  never  a  hero  even  on  the  stage*  *)  to  this  dignity 
of  colleague  in  the  empire  of  Dulness,  and  achiever 
of  a  work  that  neither  old  Omar,  Attila,  nor  John 
of  Leyden  could  entirely  compass." 

To  all  this  we  have,  as  we  conceive,  a  sufficient 
answer  from  the  Roman  historian,  Fabrum  esse 
sua  quemgue  fortunes :  Every  man  is  the  Smith  of 
his  own  fortune.  The  politic  Florentine  Nicholas 
Machiavel  goeth  still  farther,  and  affirms  that  a 
man  needs  but  to  believe  himself  a  hero  to  be  one 
of  the  best  "Let  him,"  saith  he,  "but  fancy 
himself  capable  of  the  highest  thinss,  and  he  will 
of  course  be  able  to  achieve  them."  Laying  this 
down  as  a  principle,  it  will  certainly  and  incon- 
testably  follow,  that,  if  ever  hero  was  such  a  cha- 
racter, OURS  is:  for  if  ever  man  thought  himself 
such,  OURS  doth.  Hear  how  he  constantly  para- 
gons himself,  at  one  time  to  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  for  the 
excess  and  delicacy  of  lus  ambition^;  to  Henrt 
IV.  of  France,  for  honest  policy*;  to  the  first 
Brutus  for  love  of  liberty' ;  and  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  for  good  government  while  in  power". 
At  another  time,  to  the  godlike  Socrates,  for  his 
diversions  and  amusements*;  to  Horace,  Mon- 
taigne, and  Sir  William  Temple,  for  an  elegant 
vanity  that  makes  them  for  ever  read  and  ad- 
mired 1° ;  to  two  lord  chancellors,  for  Uw,  from 
whom,  when  confederate  against  him  at  the  bar, 
he  carried  away  the  prize  of  eloquence  *i ;  and,  to 
say  all  in  a  word,  to  the  right  reverend  the  Lord 
Bishop  op  London  himself,  in  the  art  of  writing 
pastoral  letters^*. 

Nor  did  his  actions  fall  short  of  the  sublimity 
of  his  conceptions.  In  his  early  youth  he  met  the 
revolution  at  Nottingham  ^^  face  to  face,  at  a  time 
when  hb  betters  contented  themselves  with  fol- 
louing  her.  But  he  shone  in  courts  as  well  as 
camps.  He  was  called  up  when  the  nation  fell  in 
labour  of  this  revolution^*,  and  was  a  gossip  at  her 
christening  with  the  bishop  and  the  ladies  ^^ 

As  to  his  birth,  it  is  true  he  pretendeth  no  rela- 
tion either  to  heathen  god  or  goddess  ;  but,  what 
is  as  good,  he  was  descended  from  a  maker  of 
both  ^*.  And  that  he  did  not  pass  himself  on  the 
world  for  a  hero,  as  well  by  birth  as  education, 
was  his  own  fault;  for  his  lineage  he  briugeth 
into  his  life  as  an  anecdote,  and  is  sensible  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  be  thought  nobody's  son  at  all  >' : 
and  what  is  that  but  coming  into  the  world  a  hero ! 

Tliere  is  in  truth  another  objection  of  greater 
weight,  namely,  "That  this  hero  still  existeth, 
and  hath  not  yet  finished  his  earthly  course.  For 
if  Solon  said  well,  that  '  no  man  could  be  called 
happy  till  his  death,'  surely  much  less  can  any 
one,  till  then,  be  pronounced  a  hero  ;  this  species 
of  men  being  far  more  subject  than  others  to  the 


4  8<w  Life,  p.  148.  »  Ibid,  p.,149.         •  Ibid.  p.  424. 

f  Ibid.  p.  366.  ■  Ibid.  p.  467.              *  Ibid.  p.  18. 

10  Ibid.  p.  425.  11  Ibid.  p.  436,  437.         "  Ibid.  p.  52. 

IS  Ibid.  p.  47.  1*  Ibid.  p.  57.         i»  Ibid.  p.  58,  50. 
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caprices  of  fortune  and  humour."  But  to  this 
also  we  have  an  answer,  that  will  be  deemed  (we 
hope)  decisive.  It  cometh  from  Mmself,  who,  to 
out  this  dispute  short,  hath  solemnly  protested 
that  he  will  never  change  or  amend. 

With  regard  to  his  vanity,  he  declareth  that 
nothing  shall  ever  part  them.  ^  Nature,"  saith 
he,  **  hath  amply  supplied  me  in  vanity  ;  a  plea- 
sure which  neither  the  pertness  of  wit  nor  the 
gravity  of  wisdom  will  ever  persuade  me  to  part 
with »."  Our  poet  had  charitably  endeavoured  to 
administer  a  cure  to  it,  but  he  telleth  us  plainly, 
<<  My  superiors  perhaps  may  be  mended  by  him, 
but  for  my  part  I  own  myself  incorrigible.  I  look 
upon  my  follies  as  the  best  part  of  my  fortune*." 
And  with  ^ood  reason. — We  see  to  what  they  have 
brought  hun  1 

Secondly,  as  to  buffoonery.  **  Is  it,"  saith  he, 
**  a  time  of  day  for  me  to  leave  off  these  fooleries, 
and  set  up  a  new  character  t    I  can  no  more  put 


off  my  follies  than  my  skin  ;  I  have  often  tried, 
but  they  stick  too  close  to  me  ;  nor  am  I  sure  my 
friends  are  displeased  with  them,  for  in  this  light 
I  afford  them  frequent  matter  of  mirth  V'  &c.  &c. 
Having  then  so  publiclv  declared  himself  incor- 
rigible, he  is  become  dead  in  law,  (I  mean  the 
law  Epopaian)  and  descendeth  to  the  poet  as  hiB 
property,  who  may  take  him,  and  deal  with  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  dead  as  long  as  an  old  Egyptian 
hero  ;  that  is  to  say,  embowel  and  embalm  him  for 
potterity. 

Nothing  therefore,  we  conceive,  remains  to 
hinder  his  own  prophecy  of  himself  from  taking 
immediate  effect.  A  rare  feUcity  !  and  what  few 
orophets  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  alive ! 
Nor  can  we  conclude  better  than  with  that  extra- 
ordinary  one  of  his,  which  is  conceived  in  these 
oraculous  words,  my  dulkess  will  find  somebodt 

TO  DO  IT  RIGHT*. 


THE    DUNCIAD*. 
TO    DOCTOR   JONATHAN    SWIFT. 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Propodtion,  the  Inrocaiion,  and  the   Inieriptlon. 

Then  the  original  of  the  great  empire  of  DulncsSt  and 

cause  of  the  continuance  thereof.    The  College  of  the 

Goddess  in  the  City,  with  her  private  Academy  for  PoeU 

1  Life,  p.  484.  *  Ibid.  p.  19. 

s  Ibid.  p.  17.  *  Ibid.  p.  843,  octavo  edition. 

*  The  DimciAO,  elo  MS.  It  may  well  be  disputed  whether 
this  be  a  right  readtaig.  Ought  it  not  rather  to  be  apelled 
Dunceiad,  as  the  etymology  evidently  demands?  Dunce 
with  an  e,  therefore  Dunceiad  with  an  e.  That  accurate 
and  punctual  man  of  letters,  the  restorer  of  Shakespeare, 
constwitly  obeervoa  the  preservation  of  this  very  letter  e, 
in  spelling  the  name  of  his  b«loved  author,  and  not  like 
his  common  careless  editors,  with  the  omission  of  one,  nay 
sometimes  of  two  ees,  (as  Stakspear)  which  is  utterly  un- 
pardonable. *•  Nor  is  the  negleot  of  a  single  letter  so  trivial 
as  to  some  it  may  appear ;  the  alteration  whereof  in  a 
learned  language  is  an  achievement  that  brings  honour  to 
the  critic  who  advances  it ;  and  Dr.  Bentley  will  be  re- 
membered to  posterity  for  his  performancee  of  this  sort  as 
long  as  the  world  shaU  have  any  esteem  for  the  remains  of 
Henander  and  Philemon.**— Thkobald. 

Tills  is  surely  a  slip  in  the  learned  author  of  the 
foregoing  note,  there  having  been  since  produced  by  an 
accurate  antiquary,  an  autograph  of  l^akspeare  himself, 
whereby  it  appears  that  he  spelled  his  own  name  without 
the  fint  e.  And  upon  this  authority  it  was  that  those 
most  critical  curators  of  his  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  erased  the  former  wrong  reading,  and  restored  the 
true  spelling  on  a  new  piece  of  old  Egyptian  granite.  Nor 
for  this  only  do  they  deserve  our  thanks,  but  for  exhibit- 
ing on  the  same  monument  the  first  specimen  of  an  edition 
of  an  author  in  marbU  ;  where  (as  may  be  seen  on  com- 
paring the  tomb  with  the  book)  in  the  space  of  five  lines, 
two  words  and  a  whole  verse  are  changed,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  there  stand,  and  outlast  whatever  hath  been 
hitherto  done  in  paper ;  as  for  the  future,  our  learned 
sister  university  (the  other  eye  of  England)  ia  taking  care 
to  perpetuate  a  total  new  Shakapear  at  the  Clarendon 
press.— Bawn.. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  great  oritio  also  has  omitted 
one  droumstanoe,  which  is.  that  the  inscription  with  the 
paiwft  of  Bhakspeare  was  intended  to  bp  placed  on  the 


In  particular ;  the  governors  of  It,  and  the  four  C3«dhuii  | 
Virtues.  Then  the  Poem  hastes  into  the  midst  </  things, 
presenting  her,  on  the  evening  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  day, 
revolving  the  long  succession  of  her  sons,  and  the  glories 
past  and  to  come.  She  fixes  her  eye  on  Baps  to  be  the 
instrument  of  that  great  event  which  is  the  suhject  of 
the  poem.  He  is  described  pensive  among  his  hooka, 
giving  up  the  cause,  and  apprehending  the  period  of  her 


marble  scroll  to  which  he  points  with  his  hand ; 
of  which  it  is  now  placed  behind  his  back,  and  that  speci- 
men of  an  edition  is  put  on  the  scroll,  which  todeeri 
Shakspeare  hath  great  reason  to  point  at.— Anon. 

Though  I  have  as  Just  a  value  for  the  letter  E  as  any 
grammaiian  living,  and  the  same  alTection  for  the  name  of 
this  poem  as  any  critic  for  that  of  his  author,  yet  cannot 
it  induce  me  to  agree  with  those  who  would  add  y«t 

I  another  e  to  it,  and  call  it  the  Dunceiadet  which  being  a 
French  and  foreign  termination,  is  no  way  proper  to  a 

I  word  entirely  English  and  vernacular.  One  e  therefore  in 
this  case  is  right,  and  two  e*«  wrong.  Yet  upon  the  wbole 
I  shall  follow  the  manuscript,  and  print  it  without  any  e 

'  at  all ;  moved  thereto  by  authority  (at  all  tiroes,  with 
critics,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  reason).  In  which  method 
of  proceeding  I  can  never  enough  praise  my  good  friend, 
the  exact  Mr.  Tho.  Heame,  who,  if  any  word  occur  which 
to  him  and  all  mankind  is  evidently  wrong,  yet  keeps  he 
it  in  the  text  with  due  reverence,  and  only  remarks  in  the 

I  margin  sic  M8.    In  like  manner  we  shall  not  amend  this 

I  error  in  the  title  itself,  but  only  note  it  obiter,  to  evince  to 
the  learned  that  it  was  not  our  fault,  nor  any  effect  of  our 

I  ignorance  or  inattention  — ScatBLRRVH. 


This  poem  was  written  in  the  year  1786.  In  the  next 
year  an  imperfect  edition  was  published  at  Dublin,  and 
reprinted  at  London  in  twelves ;  another  at  Dublin,  and 
another  at  London  in  octavo ;  and  three  others  In  twelves 
the  same  year.  But  there  was  no  periisct  edition  before 
that  of  London  in  quarto,  which  was  attended  with  notes. 
— ScHOL.  Vrr. 

It  was  expressly  confessed  in  the  preface  to  the  fint 
edition  that  this  poem  was  not  published  by  the  author 
himself.  It  was  printed  originally  in  a  foreign  country : 
and  what  foreign  country  ?  Why,  one  notorfous  for  blun- 
ders; where  finding  blanks  only  instead  of  propernames, 
these  blunderera  filled  them  up  at  their  pleasure. 

The  very  hero  of  the  poem  hath  been  mistaken  to  this 
hour,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  open  our  notes  with  a  dis- 
covery who  he  really  was.    We  learn  from  the  iomaer 
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emptre:  after  delmtiiig  whether  to  betake  htnuelf  to  the 
Chureh,  or  to  Gamfaig,  or  to  Party-writing,  be  raises  an 
altar  of  proper  books,  and  (making  first  his  solemn 
prayer  and  declaration)  purpoees  thereon  to  saorifloe  all 
his  nnsacceseftil  writings  As  the  pile  is  kindled,  the 
Goddess  beholding  the  flame  from  her  scat,  flies  and  puts 
it  out  by  casting  upon  it  the  poem  of  ThuU.  She  forth- 
with rereals  herself  to  him,  tnuuports  him  to  her  temple, 
unfolds  her  arts,  and  initiates  htm  into  her  mysteries ; 
then  annoonclng  the  death  of  Eutden,  the  Poet  Laureate, 
anoints  him,  carries  him  to  oourt,  and  proclaims  him 


The  mighty  mother i,  and  her  son  who  brings' 
The  SmitUieid  mnaes'  to  the  ear  of  kings, 

editor,  tliat  this  piece  was  presented  by  the  hands  of  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole  to  King  George  IL  Now  the  author 
directly  tells  us,  his  hero  is  the  man 

who  brinfft 

The  SmitkjUld  muses  to  the  ear  qf  kings* 
And  It  ia  notorious  who  was  the  person  on  whom  this 
prinee  conferred  the  honour  of  the  laurel. 

It  iH>pearB  as  plainly  from  the  apostrophe  to  the  (freat  in 
the  third  Terse,  that  Tibbald  could  not  be  the  pemn,  who 
was  aerer  an  author  in  fashion,  or  caressed  by  the  great : 
whereas  this  single  characteristic  is  suffldent  to  point  out 
the  true  hero ;  who.  above  aU  other  poets  of  his  time,  was 
the  pecuiiar  delight  and  chosen  companion  at  the  nobility 
of  England;  and  wrote,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  oertain  of 
his  works  at  the  earnest  desire  of  persons  of  qualitp. 

Lastly,  the  sixth  Tern  affords  full  proof;  this  poet  being 
the  enly  one  who  was  universally  known  to  have  had  a#on 
soexacUy  like  him  in  his  poetical,  theatrical,  political. 
and  moral  capacities,  that  it  could  Justly  be  said  of  him 
Still  Dunce  the  second  reign'd  like  Dunce  thejtrst. 


1  In  the  first  edition  it  was  thus. 

Books  and  the  man  I  ring,  the  first  who  brings 
The  Smithfleld  muses  to  the  ear  of  kings. 
Bay.  great  Patricians !  since  yourselves  inspire 
Thcee  wondrous  works  (so  Jove  and  fate  require) 
Bay,  for  what  cause,  in  vain  decried  and  curst, 
Still 

Sap,  great  Patricians!  since gottrselves  inspire 

These  wondrous  works 

~**  Dii  coeptis  (nam  ros  mutastiset  iUas).''-4>vTD.  Met  1. 

The  reader  ought  here  to  be  cautioned,  that  the  mother 
and  not  the  son  is  the  principal  agent  of  this  poem :  the 
latto*  of  them  is  only  chosen  as  her  colleague  (ss  was 
anciently  the  custom  in  Rome  before  some  great  expedi- 
tion), the  main  action  of  the  poem  being  by  no  means  the 
oomnation  of  the  Laureate,  which  is  performed  in  the  very 
first  book,  but  the  restoration  of  the  empire  of  Dulness 
in  Britain,  which  is  not  accomplished  till  the  last. 

*  Wonderful  is  the  stupidity  of  all  the  former  critics  and 
commentators  on  this  work !  It  breaks  forth  at  the  very 
first  line.  The  author  of  the  critique  preflxed  to  Sawney, 
a  poem,  p.  5.  hath  been  so  duU  as  to  explain  the  man  who 
brings,  S[C.,  not  of  the  hero  of  the  piece,  but  of  our  poet 
himself,  as  if  he  vaunted  that  kings  were  to  be  his  readers; 
an  honour  which  though  this  poem  hath  had,  yet  knoweth 
he  how  to  receive  it  with  more  modesty. 

We  remit  this  ignorant  to  the  first  lines  of  the  JBneid, 
assuring  bfan  that  Virgil  there  speaketh  not  of  himself, 
^uAdJBneas: 

Arma  virumque  cano,  Trofte  qui  primus  ab  oris 

Italiam,/atoprq/'ugus,  Lavinaque  wnit 

LUtora:  muttum  iUe  et  terrU jactatus  et  alto,  ^c. 
1  dto  the  whole  three  verses,  that  1  may  by  the  way  offer 
a  conjectural  emendation,  purely  my  own.  upon  each : 
first,  orU  should  be  reed  aris.  It  being,  as  we  see  Xn.  IL 
513,  from  the  altar  ^Jupiter  Herceeus  that  Xneas  fied 
na  soon  as  he  saw  Priom  slain.  In  the  second  line  I  would 
raad  fialu  tot  fata,  since  It  is  most  clear  it  was  by  winds 
that  he  arrived  at  the  shore  of  Italy.   Jactatus,  in  the 


I  sine*    Say  yon,  her  instmments  the  great ! 
Caird  to  this  work  by  Dalneas,  Jove,  and  Fate4 ; 
You  by  whose  care,  in  vain  decried  and  curst. 
Still  Dunce  the  second  reigns  like  Dunce  the  first ; 
Say  how  the  goddess  bade  Britannia  sleep, 
And  pour'd  her  spirit  o'er  the  land  and  deep. 

In  eldest  time,  ere  mortals  writ  or  read. 
Ere  Pallas  issued  from  the  Thunderer's  head, 
Dulness  o'er  all  possessed  her  ancient  right, 
Daughter  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night  ^  : 
Fate  in  their  dotage  this  fiur  idiot  gave. 
Gross  as  her  sire,  and  as  her  mother  grave. 
Laborious,  heavy,  busy,  bold,  and  blind*, 
She  ruled,  in  native  anarchy,  the  mind^. 

Still  her  old  empire  to  restore'  she  tries. 
For,  bom  a  goddess,  Dulness  never  dies. 

O  thou  1  whatever  title  please  thine  ear, 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver  ! 

third.  Is  surdy  as  improperly  applied  to  idrris,  as  proper 
to  aito :  to  say  a  man  is  toss'd  on  taiMf.  ismuoh  at  one  with 
saying  he  walks  at  sea :  risum  teneatis,  amid  f  Correct 
it,  as  I  doubt  not  it  ought  to  be,  eexaf  im.— SciUBLBaua. 

s  Smithjleld  is  the  place  where  Bartholomew  Fair  was 
kept,  whose  shows,  machtnee,  and  dramatical  entertain- 
menta.  formerly  agreeable  only  to  the  taste  of  the  rabble, 
were,  by  the  hero  of  this  poem  and  others  of  equal  genius, 
brought  to  the  theatres  of  Covent-Oarden.  Lincoln's-Inn- 
fields,  and  the  Haymarket,  to  be  the  reigning  pleasures  of 
the  court  and  town.  This  happened  in  the  reigns  of  King 
George  L  end  II.— See  book  ill. 

*  i.  e.  By  thelrjudgments,  their  interests,  and  their  incli- 
nations. 

*  The  beauty  of  this  whole  allegory  being  purely  of  the 
poetical  kind,  we  think  It  not  our  proper  business,  as  a 
scholia«it,  to  meddle  with  it;  but  leave  it  (as  we  shall  in 
general  all  such)  to  the  reader,  remarking  only,  that  Chaos 
(according  to  Hesiod's  Btaywia)  was  the  progenitor  of  all 
the  gods.— ScaiSLaaua. 

*  I  wonder  the  learned  Scriblerus  has  omitted  to  adver< 
tise  the  reader,  at  the  opening  of  this  poem,  that  Dulness 
here  is  not  to  be  taken  oontractedly  for  mero  stupidity, 
but  in  the  enlarged  sense  of  the  word,  for  all  slowness  of 
apprehension,  shortness  of  sight,  or  imperfect  sense  of 
things.  It  includes  (as  we  see  by  the  poet's  own  words) 
labour.  Industry,  and  some  degree  of  activity  and  bold> 
ness :  a  ruling  principle  not  Inert,  but  turning  topsy-turvy 
the  understanding,  and  inducing  an  anarehy  or  confused 
state  of  mind.  This  remark  ought  to  be  carried  along  with 
the  reader  throughout  the  work,  and  without  this  caution 
he  will  be  apt  to  mistake  the  importance  of  numy  of  the 
characters,  as  well  as  of  the  design  of  the  poet.  Hence  it 
is  that  some  have  complained  he  chooeos  too  mean  a  sub- 
ject, and  imagined  he  employs  himself,  like  Domitlan, 
in  killing  files ;  whereas  thoee  who  have  the  true  key  will 
find  he  sporta  with  nobler  quarry,  and  embraces  a  larger 
compass,  or  (as  one  saith,  on  a  like  occasion) 

Will  see  his  work,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  rise^ 

lU/oot  in  dirt,  iU  head  amid  the  skies. 
— Bbnt. 

"^  The  native  anarehp  of  the  mind  is  that  state  which 
precedes  the  time  of  reason's  assuming  the  rule  of  the  pas- 
aiona  But  In  that  state,  the  uncontrolled  violence  of  the 
patisionB  would  soon  bring  things  to  confusion,  were  It  not 
for  the  intorvention  of  Dulness  in  this  absence  of  reason ; 
who,  though  she  cannot  regulate  them  like  reason,  yet 
blunte  and  deadens  their  vigour,  and,  indeed,  produces 
some  of  the  good  effeota  of  it :  hence  it  Is  that  Dulness  has 
often  the  appearance  of  reason.  This  is  the  only  good  she 
OTer  did ;  and  the  poet  takes  particular  care  to  tell  it  in 
the  very  introduction  of  his  poem.  It  Is  to  be  observed, 
indeed,  that  this  is  spoken  of  the  nnivenal  rule  of  Dulness 
in  ancient  days,  but  we  may  form  an  Idea  of  It  fhnn  her 
partial  government  in  later  times. 

0  This  restoration  makes  the  completion  of  the  poem.— 
Vide  book  Iv. 
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Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air. 
Or  lau^h  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair, 
Or  praise  the  court',  or  magnify  mankind ', 
Or  thy  grieved  country's  copper  chains  unbind  ; 
From  tliy  Boeotia  though  her  power  retires, 
Mourn  not,  my  Swift,  at  aught  our  realm  acquires, 
Here  pleased  behold  her  mighty  wings  outspread 
To  hatch  a  new  Satumian  ^e  of  lead  ^. 

Close  to  those  walls  where  Folly  holds  her  throne*. 
And  laughs  to  think  Monroe  would  take  her  down. 
Where  o'er  the  gates,  by  his  famed  father's  hand  * 
Great  Cibber's  brazen  brainless  brothers  stand ; 
One  cell  there  is*,  conceal'd  from  vulgar  eye, 
The  cave  of  Poverty  and  Poetry 7. 
Keen  hollow  winds  howl  thro*  the  bleak  recess, 
Emblem  of  music  caus'd  by  emptiness. 
Hence  bards,  like  Proteus  long  in  vain  tied  down". 
Escape  in  monsters,  and  amaze  the  town. 

1  In  the  MS.  it  followed  thus : 

Or  In  the  graver  gown  instruct  mankind, 
Or  silent  let  thy  morals  tell  thy  mind. 

«  Ironici,  alluding  to  OuUiver't  representations  of  both. 
—  The  next  line  relates  to  the  papers  of  the  DrapUr 
against  the  currency  of  Wood's  copper  coin  in  Ireland, 
which,  upon  the  great  discontent  of  the  people,  his  msJoHty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  recal. 

»  The  ancient  golden  age  is  by  poets  styled  Satumian  .- 
but  in  the  chemical  language  Saturn  is  lead.  She  is  mid 
here  only  to  be  spreading  her  wings  to  hatch  this  age, 
which  is  not  produced  completely  till  the  fourth  book. 

*  In  the  fonner  editions  thus : 

Where  ¥Pave  the  tatter'd  ensigns  of  Rag-fair, 

A  yawning  ruin  hangs  and  nods  in  air ; 

Keen,  hollow  winds  howl  through  the  bleak  recess. 

Emblem  of  music  eatised  by  emptiness; 

Here  in  one  bed  two  shivering  sisters  lie. 

The  cave  of  Poverty  and  Poetry. 

»  Mr.  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  father  of  the  poet  laureate. 
The  two  statues  of  the  lunatics  over  the  gates  of  Bedlam 
Hospital  were  done  by  him,  and  (as  the  son  Justly  says  of 
them)  are  no  ill  monuments  of  his  fame  as  an  artist. 

•  The  cell  of  poor  Poetry  is  here  very  properly  repre- 
sented as  a  little  unendowed  hall  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  magniflo  college  of  Bedlam,  and  as  the  surest  seminary 
to  supply  those  learned  walls  with  professora;  for  there 
cannot  be  a  plainer  indication  of  madness  than  in  men 
pcrsioting  to  starve  themselves  and  offend  the  public  bv 
scribbling,  ^ 

Escape  in  monsters,  and  amaxe  the  town  ,- 
when  they  might  have  benefited  themselves  and  others 
in  profitable  and  honest  employments.  The  qualities  and 
productions  of  the  students  of  this  private  academy  are 
afterwards  described  in  this  first  book,  as  are  also  their 
actions  throughout  the  second,  by  which  it  appears,  how 
near  allied  dulness  is  to  madness.  This  naturally  pre- 
pares us  for  the  subject  of  the  third  book,  where  we  find 
them  in  unitin  and  acting  in  conjunction,  to  produce  the 
catastrophe  of  the  fourth ;  a  mad  poetical  sibyl  leading  our 
hero  through  the  regions  of  vision,  to  animate  him  in  the 
present  undertaking,  by  a  view  of  the  past  triumphs  of 
barbarism  over  science. 

^  I  cannot  here  omit  a  remark  that  will  greatly  endear 
our  author  to  everyone,  who  shall  attentively  observe  that 
humanity  and  candour,  which  everywhere  appears  in  him 
towards  those  unhappy  objects  of  the  ridicule  of  all  man- 
kind, the  bad  poets.  He  here  imputes  all  scandalous 
rhymes,  scurrUous  weekly  papers,  base  fiatteriea,  wretched 
elegies,  songs,  and  verses  (even  from  those  sung  at  court 
to  ballads  in  the  streets)  not  so  much  to  malice  or  servility 
as  to  dulness,  and  not  so  much  to  dulness  as  to  neoenlty : 
and  thus,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  satire,  makes 
an  apology  for  all  that  are  to  be  satirised. 


Hence  Miscellanies  spring,  the  weekly  boast 
Of  Curl's  chaste  press,  and  Lintot's  rubric  post": 
Hence  hymning  Tvbum's '»  elegiac  lines  ", 
Hence  Journals,  Medley's,  Merceries,  Magazines '^ : 
Sepulchral  lies**,  our  holy  walls  to  grace. 
And  new-year  odes'*,  and  all  the  Grub-street  race. 

In  clouded  majesty  here  Dulness  shone  *^  ; 
Four  guardian  Virtues,  round,  support  her  throne : 

*  Sunt  quibus  in  plureijus  est  transire ftguras : 
Ut  tilH,  complexi  terram  maris  ineoUif  Proteu  ,■ 
Nunc  violcntus  aper,  nunc  quern  tetigisse  timerent, 
Anguis  erast  modo  te/aciebant  comuataunun, 
Sofpe  lapis  poter as. —OsiA.  Met  viii. 
Neither  Palsphatus,  Phumutus,  nor  HeraolMes  give  as 
any  steady  light  into  the  mythology  of  tliis  myst«4ous 
fable.    If  I  be  not  deceived  in  a  part  of  learning  which  has 
so  long  exereised  my  pen,  by  Proteus  must  certainly  be 
meant  a  hackneyed  town  scribbler ;  and  by  his  transform- 
ations, the  various  disguises  such  a  one  assumes,  to  elude 
the  pursuit  of  his  Irreoonclleable  enemy,  the  baillfT.   Pro- 
teus is  represented  as  one  bred  of  the  mud  and  sllme  of 
-^gypt,  the  original  soil  of  arts  and  letters :  and  what  is  a   j 
town-scribbler,   but  a  creature  made  up  of  the  excre- 
ments of  luxurious  science  ?    By  the  change  then  into  a   , 
boar  is  meant  his  character  of  SkAtrUrtu  and  dirt^partp-   \ 
writer  ;  the  snake  signifies  a  libOer  ;  and  the  horns  qf  the   • 
bull,  the  dilemmas  of  a  polemical  answerer.    These  are  the    j 
three  great  parts  he  acts  under ;  and  when  he  haa  com- 
pleted his  cirole  he  sinlcB  back  again,  as  the  last  change 
into  a  stone  denotes,  into  his  natural  state  of  immoveable 
stupidity.    If  I  may  expect  thanks  of  the  leanied  world 
for  this  discovery,  I  would  by  no  means  deprive  that  ezcd- 
lent  critic  of  his  share,  who  discovered  before  me,  that  in 
the  character  of  Proteus  was  designed  sophistam,  magum, 
politicumt  prasertim  rebus  sese  aecommodantem  :  which 
in  English  is.  a  political  writer ^  a  libeler,  and  a  disputer, 
writing  indifferently /or  or  against  every  party  in  the  state, 
every  sect  in  religion,  and  every  character  in  private  lift* 
See  my  Fables  of  Ovid  explained.^ABBK  Banikk. 

*  Two  booksellers,  of  whom  see  book  li.  The  fonner  was 
fined  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  publishing  obeeene 
books;  the  latter  usually  adorned  his  shop  with  titles  in 
red  letters. 

10  In  the  former  editions  thus : 

Hence  hynming  Tyburn's  elegfao  lay. 
Hence  the  soft  sing-song  on  Cecilia's  day. 

11  It  is  an  ancient  English  custom  for  the  malefactors  to 
sing  a  psalm  at  their  execution  at  Tyburn,  and  no  leas 
customary  to  print  elegies  on  their  deaths,  at  the  same 
time,  or  before. 

Oenus  unde  Latinum, 

Albanique  patres,  atque  alUf  mania  Roma^—y^irg,  JEn.  i. 
I*  Miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse.  In  which  at  some  timet 

neuf4H>m  nonsense  first  is  taught  to  cry  ; 

at  others  dead-bom  Dulness  appears  in  a  thousand  shapes. 
These  were  thrown  out  weekly  and  monthly  by  every 
miserable  scribbler,  or  picked  up  pieoe-meal  and  stolen 
from  any  body,  under  the  title  of  papers,  essays,  queries, 
verses,  epigrams,  riddles,  &c.,  equally  the  disgrace  of 
human  wit,  morality,  and  decency. 

IS  Is  a  Just  satire  on  the  flatteries  and  falsdioods  admitted 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  churohes  in  epitaphs. 

14  Made  by  the  poet  laureate  for  the  time  being,  to  bo 
sung  at  court  on  every  new-year's  day,  the  words  of  which 
are  happily  drowned  in  the  voices  and  lastrumentSw  The 
nett-year  odes  of  the  hero  of  this  work  were  of  a  caste  dis- 
tinguished from  all  that  preceded  him,  and  made  a  oonspl- 
ouous  part  of  his  character  as  a  writer,  which,  doubtless^ 
induced  our  author  to  mention  them  here  so  particularly. 
1^  See  this  cloud  removed,  or  rolled  back,  or  gathered  up 
to  her  head,  book  iv.  ver.  17*  18.  It  is  worth  while  to  com- 
pare this  description  of  the  majesty  of  Dulncsa  in  a  stata 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  with  that  more  busy  seen* 
where  she  mounts  the  throme  In  triumph,  and  ia  not  so 
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Fierce  cfaampion  Fortitude,  that  knows  no  fears 
Of  hisses,  blows,  or  want,  or  loss  of  ears^ : 
Catan  Temperance,  whose  blessings  those  partake 
Who  hunger  and  who  thirst  for  scribbling  sake' : 
Prudence,  whose  glass  presents  the  approaching 
Poetic  Justice,  wiw  her  lifted  scale,  [j&il> 

Where,  in  nice  balance,  truth  with  gold  she  weighs, 
And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise. 

Here  she  beholds  the  chaos  dark  and  deep. 
Where  nameless  somethings^  in  their  causes  sleep, 
Till  genial  Jacob,  or  a  warm  third  day, 
Call  forth  each  msss,  a  poem,  or  a  play  : 
How  hints,  like  spawn,  scarce  quick  in  embryo  lie, 
How  new-bom  nonsense  first  is  taught  to  cry ; 
l^fa|Kot8  ha]f-form*d  in  rhyme  exactly  meet. 
And  leam  to  crawl  upon  poetic  feet. 
Here  one  poor  word  an  hundred  clenches  makes  ^, 
And  ductile  Dulneas  new  meanders  takes  ^ ; 
There  motley  images  her  fancy  strike, 
Figures  ill  pair'd,  and  similes  unlike. 
,  She  sees  a  mob  of  metaphors  advance, 
Pleased  with  the  madness  of  the  mazy  dance : 
How  Tragedy  and  Comedy  embrace  ; 
How  Farce  and  Epic  get  a  jumbled  race*  ; 

raudi  mpported  by  her  own  virtum  aa  by  the  princely  oon- 
eeJonnnwM  of  having  destroyed  all  other.— Scmblssus. 

thewMHm 

Rising  in  clouded  mqfettp Milton,  book  It. 

ii   Quern  neque  pauperies,  neque  mor$,  neque  vinculo 
'  UrrenL  Horat. 

*  **  This  is  an  allusion  to  a  text  in  serlptore,  which 
,  in  Mr.  Pope,  a  delight  In  profaneneas,"  said  Curl 


■pan  this  place.  But  it  is  very  familiar  with  Shalcspeare 
to  allude  to  passages  of  scripture:  out  of  a  great  number 
I  will  select  a  few,  in  which  he  not  only  alludes  to,  but 
qiaotes  the  very  texts  from  holy  writ  In  All's  Well  that 
Rnds  Well ;  /  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar ;  /  have  not 
mm^  ekiU  in  grate.— Ibid.  Thepare/or  the  flowery  vsajf 
that  Itado  to  the  ttroad  gate  and  the  great  flre.—VLnit.  vii. 
131  In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  AU»  all,  and  moreover 
God  saw  him  when  he  was  hid  in  the  garden.-^etx.  ilL  8. 
(in  A  very  Jocose  scene.)  In  Love's  Labour  Lost,  he  talks 
of  Sampson's  carrying  the  gates  on  his  back ;  in  the  Merry 
WiTea  of  Windsor,  of  Goliah  and  the  weaver's  beam ;  and 
in  Henry  IV.,  Falstaff 's  soldiers  are  compared  to  Lasarus 
and  the  prodigal  son. 

The  fint  part  of  this  note  is  Mr.  Cnrra,  the  rest  is  Ifr. 
Theobald's:  Appendix  to  Shakspeare  Restored,  p.  144. 

*  That  is  to  say,  unformed  things,  which  are  either  made 
Into  poems  or  plays,  as  the  booksellers  or  the  players  bid 
most.  These  lines  allude  to  the  following  in  Oartli's  Dis- 
penaaiy,  cant  tL 

Within  the  ehamibere  of  the  globe  they  epg 
The  beds  where  ileeping  vegetables  lie, 
*Till  the  glad  eummone  qfa  genial  ray 
Unbinds  the  glebe,  and  etMs  them  out  to  day. 

« It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  an  instance  or  two  of  these 
operations  of  Dulneu  oat  of  the  works  of  her  sons,  cele- 
btmted  in  the  poem.  A  great  critic  formerly  held  these 
clenches  in  such  abhorrence,  that  he  declared  **  he  that 
would  pun  would  pick  a  pocket"  Yet  Mr.  Dennis's  works 
afford  us  notable  examples  in  this  kind :  ** Alexander  Pope 
hath  sent  abroad  into  the  world  as  vnanytmUs  as  his  name- 
sake Pope  Alexander.— \je^  us  take  the  initial  and  final 
letters  of  his  name,  viz,  A.  P—E,  and  they  give  you  the 
idea  of  an  ape. — Pope  comes  from  the  Latin  word  popa, 
which  signifies  a  little  wart ;  or  from  poppytma^  be<.'ause 
he  was  oontfaittally  popping  out  squibs  of  wit,  or  rather 
popysmata,  or  popysms."'—Dunni»  on  Horn,  and  Daily 
Juamal«  June  II,  1738. 

*  A  parody  on  a  verse  in  Garth,  cant  L 

How  ductile  matter  new  meanders  takes. 


How  Time  himself  stands  still  at  her  command, 
Realms  shift  their  place,  and  ocean  turns  to  Und. 
Here  gay  Description  iEgypt  ghuls  with  showers  % 
Or  gives  to  Zembla  fruits,  to  Barca  flowers ; 
Glittering  with  ice  here  hoary  hills  are  seen. 
There  pamted  valleys  of  eternal  green. 
In  cold  December  fragnuit  chaplets  blow, 
And  heavy  harvests  nod  beneath  the  snow. 

All  these,  and  more,  the  cloud-compelliog  queen' 
Beholds  through  fogs,  that  magnify  the  scene : 
She,  tinsel'd  o  er  in  robes  of  varying  hues. 
With  self-applause  her  wild  creation  views ; 
Sees  momentary  monsters  rise  and  fall. 
And  with  her  own  fools-colours  gilds  them  all. 

'Twas  on  the  day,  when  •  •  rich  and  grave  •, 
Like  Cimon,  triumph*d  both  on  huid  and  wave : 
(Pomps  without  guilt,  of  bloodless  swords  and  maces. 
Glad  diains  ^°,  warm  furs,  broad  bannersyand  broad 

faces) 
Now  night  descending,  the  proud  scene  was  o'er. 
But  lived",  in  Settled  numbers,  one  day  more  " : 
Now  mayors  and  shrieves  all  hush'd  and  satiate  lay, 
Yet  eat,  in  dreams,  the  custard  of  the  day ; 
While  pensive  poets  painful  vigils  keep, 
Sleepless  themselves,  to  give  their  readers  sleep. 

*  Alludes  to  the  transgressions  of  the  unities  in  the  plays 
of  such  poets.  For  the  miracles  wrought  upon  time  and 
placet  and  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  farce  and 
epic,  see  *'  Pluto  and  Proserpine,"  **  Penelope,"  &c.,  if  yet 
extant 

"v  In  the  Lower  JEgypt  rain  is  of  no  use,  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile  being  suflicient  to  impregnate  the  soiL— These 
six  verses  represent  the  inconsistencies  in  the  descriptions 
of  poets,  who  heap  together  all  glittering  and  gawdy 
images,  though  incompatible  in  one  season,  or  in  one  scene. 

See  the  Guardian,  No.  40,  parag.  6.  Bee  also  Eusden's 
whole  works,  if  to  be  found.  It  would  not  have  been  un> 
pleasant  to  have  given  examples  of  all  these  species  of  bad 
writing  from  these  authors,  but  that  it  is  already  done  in 
our  treatise  of  the  Bathos^^ScniBLMMVB. 

B  From  Homer's  epithet  of  Jupiter,  V9^tXiiy€p4Ta 
Zc^t. 

*  Viz.  a  Lord  Mayor's  day ;  his  name  the  author  had  left 
in  blanks,  but  most  certainly  could  never  be  that  which 
the  editor  foisted  in  formerly,  and  which  no  ways  agrees 
with  the  chronology  of  the  poem. — Bbnt. 

The  procession  of  a  Lord  Mayor  is  made  partly  by  land, 
and  partly  by  water.— Cimon,  the  famous  Athenian  gene- 
ral, obtained  a  victory  by  sea,  and  another  by  land,  on  the 
same  day,  over  the  Persians  and  barbarians. 
In  the  former  editions  thus : 

Twas  on  the  day  when  Tbovold,  rich  and  grava. 
"^  The  Ignorance  of  these  modems !  This  was  altered  tai 
one  edition  toyoM  cAa<n«,ahovring  more  regard  to  the  metal 
of  which  the  chains  of  aldermen  are  made  than  to  the  beauty 
of  the  Latinism  and  Grapcism,  nay,  of  figurative  speech  it- 
self: Latas  segeUSt  gUd,  for  making  glad,  dtc—SciUBLBRua 
II  A  beautiful  manner  of  speaking,  usual  with  poets  in 
praise  of  poetry,  in  which  kind  nothing  is  finer  than  those 
lines  of  Mr.  Addison : 

Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tune/M  throng, 

I  look /or  streams  immortalized  in  song. 

That  lost  in  silence  and  oblivion  lie. 

Dumb  are  their  fountains,  and  their  channels  dry: 

Yet  run/or  ever  by  the  Muses*  skUl, 

And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  itill. 

1*  Settle  was  poet  to  the  city  of  London.  His  office  was  to 
compose  yearly  panegyrics  upon  the  Lord  Mayors,  and 
verses  to  be  spoken  In  the  pageants ;  but  that  part  of  the 
show  being  at  length  frugally  abolished,  the  employment  of 
city  poet  ceased,  so  that  upon  Settle's  demise  there  was  no 
suooesBor  to  that  place. 
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Much  to  the  mindful  queen  the  feaAt  recala 
What  city  swans  once  sung  within  tlie  walls  ; 
Much  she  revolves  their  arts,  their  ancient  praise, 
And  sure  succession  down  from  Heywood's  days  *. 
She  saw,  with  joy,  the  line  immortal  run, 
Each  sire  imprest  and  glarinc  in  his  son  : 
So  watchful  Bruin  forms,  with  plastic  care. 
Each  growing  lump,  and  brings  it  to  a  bear. 
She  saw  old  Prynne  in  restless  Daniel  shine*, 
And  Eusden'  eke  out  Blackmore's  endless  line  ; 

1  John  Heywood,  whose  intorlades  were  printed  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VUI. 
*  The  first  edition  hmi  it, 

8ht  taw  in  Norton  all  hU/aUMer  thine, 
A  great  mistake ;  for  Daniel  De  Foe  had  parts,  bat  Norton 
I)e  Foe  was  a  wretched  writer,  and  never  attempted  poetry. 
Much  more  Justly  is  Daniel  himself  made  successor  to  W. 
Prynne,  both  of  whom  wrote  verses  as  well  as  politics ;  as 
appears  by  the  poem  De  Jure  dit^ino,  ifc.  of  De  Foe,  and 
by  theee  lines,  in  Cowley's  Miscellanies,  on  the  other : 

One  lately  did  not  fear 

( Without  the  mutes'  leave)  to  plant  verge  here  ; 
But  it  produced  tuch  hate,  rough,  crabbed,  hedge- 
Bhymet,  at  e'en  tet  the  hearert'  eart  on  edge: 
Written  by  William  Prynn,  £squi-re.  the 
Year  of  our  Lord,  six  hmidred  thirty-three. 
Brave  Jertey  Mute  I  and  he't/or  hit  high  style 
CaWd  to  thU  day  the  Homer  qfthe  itle. 
And  both  these  authors  had  a  resemblance  in  their  fates 
as  well  as  writings,  having  been  alike  sentenoed  to  the 
pillory. 

s  Laurence  Eusden,  poet  laureate.  Mr.  Jacob  gives  a 
catalogue  of  some  few  only  of  his  works,  which  were  very 
numerous.  Mr.  Cook,  in  his  Battle  of  Poets,  saith  of  him, 
Eutden,  a  laurefd  bard,  by  fortune  raited. 
By  very  few  ufat  read,  by  fewer  praited. 
Mr.  Oldmizon,  in  his  Arts  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  p.  413. 
414,  affirms,  **That  of  all  the  galimatias  he  ever  met 
with,  none  oomes  up  to  some  verses  of  this  poot,  which 
have  as  much  of  the  ridlculum  and  the  fustian  in  them  as 
can  well  be  Jumbled  together ;  and  are  of  that  sort  of  non- 
sense, which  so  perfectly  confounds  all  ideas,  that  there  is 
no  distinct  one  left  in  the  mind.**  Farther  he  says  of  him, 
**  That  he  hath  prophesied  his  own  poetry  shall  be  sweeter 
than  Catullus,  Ovid,  and  Tibutlus;  but  we  have  little 
hope  of  the  aooomplishment  of  it,  fh)m  what  he  hath 
lately  published.**  Upon  which  Mr.  Oldmbcon  has  not 
spared  a  reflection,  **  That  the  putting  the  laurel  on  the 
head  of  one  who  writ  such  verses,  will  give  futurity  a  very 
lively  idea  of  the  Judgment  and  Justice  of  those  who  be- 
stowed it"— Ibid.  p.  417.  But  the  well-known  learning  of 
that  noble  person,  who  was  then  lord  chamberlain,  might 
have  screened  him  from  this  unmannerly  reflection.  Nor 
ought  Mr.  Oldmixon  to  complain,  so  long  after,  that  the 
laurd  would  have  better  become  his  own  brows,  or  any 
others*.  It  were  more  decent  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  upon  this  matter : 

In  rueh'd  Eutden,  and  cried,  IVho  ihaU  have  it 

But  /,  ike  true  laureate,  to  whom  the  king  gave  it  9 
Apollo  begged  pardon,  and  granted  hit  claim, 
Bui  vow^d  that  tiU  then  he  ne'er  heard  qfhU  name. 

SkSSIOM  or  POKTB. 

The  same  plea  might  also  serve  for  his  successor,  Mr. 

Cibber,  and  Is  further  strengthened  in  the  following 

epigram,  made  on  that  occasion : 

In  merry  Old  England  it  once  wat  a  rule. 
The  king  had  hit  poet,  and  alto  hit  fool  / 
But  now  w€re  toffugal,  Fd  have  you  to  know  it. 
That  Cibber  can  terve  both  for  fool  and  for  poet. 

Of  Blaekmore,  see  book  U.    Of  Philllpa,  book  L  ver.  S(B, 
and  book  ill.  propejln, 

Nahum  Tate  was  poet  laureate,  a  oold  writer,  of  no 
Invantkm ;  but  sometimea  translated  tolerably  wbmi  be» 


She  saw  slow  Phillips  creep  like  Tate's  poor  page, 
And  all  the  mighty  mad*  in  Dennis  rage^. 

friended  by  Mr.  Dryden.  In  his  second  part  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  are  above  two  hundred  admirable  lines 
together  of  that  great  hand,  which  strongly  shine  through 
the  insipidity  of  the  rest.  Something  parallel  may  be  ob- 
served of  another  author  here  mentioned. 

*  This  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  literally,  as  if 
Mr.  Dennis  were  really  mad,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
Dr.  Norris,  In  Swift  and  Pope's  Miscvllanies,  vol.  ilL 
No—it  is  spoken  uf  that  excellent  and  divine  madnett,  so 
often  mentioned  by  Plato ;  that  poetical  rage  and  enthu- 
siasm with  which  Mr.  D.  hath,  in  his  time,  been  highly 
poHsessed ;  and  of  those  extraordinary  hifUt  and  u^otiont 
whereof  he  himself  so  feelbigly  treats  in  his  preface  to  the 
Rem.  on  Pr.  Arth.— [See  Notes  on  book  U.  ver.  MB.] 

»  Mr.  Theobald,  in  the  Censor,  vol.  iL  N.  33,  oalla  Mr. 
Dennis  by  the  name  of  Furius.  "  The  modem  Furins  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  more  an  object  of  pity,  than  of  that 
which  he  daily  provokes,  laughter  and  contempt.  Did  we 
really  know  how  much  this  poor  man  (/  with  that  ruc- 
tion on  poverty  had  been  tpared)  suffers  by  being  contra- 
dicted, or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  by  hearing 
another  praised,  we  should,  in  compassion,  sometimes 
attend  to  him  with  a  silent  nod,  and  let  him  go  away  with 
the  triumph  of  his  ill-nature. — Poor  Furius  {again)  when 
any  of  his  oontemporaries  are  qioken  well  of,  quitting  the 
ground  of  the  present  dispute,  steps  back  a  thousand 
years  to  call  in  the  succour  of  the  ancients.  His  very 
panegyric  is  spiteful,  and  he  uses  it  for  the  same  reason  as 
some  ladies  do  their  commendations  of  a  dead  beauty,  who 
would  never  have  had  their  good  word,  but  that  a  living 
one  happened  to  be  mentioned  in  their  company.  His 
applause  Is  not  the  tribute  of  his  heart,  but  the  sacrifice  of 
his  revenge,"  Ac.  Indeed  his  pieces  against  our  poet  are 
somewhat  of  an  angry  character,  and  as  they  are  now 
scarce  extant,  a  taste  of  his  style  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  curious.  *'  A  young,  squab,  short  gentleman,  whoeo 
outward  form,  though  It  should  be  that  of  downri^^t 
monkey,  would  not  differ  so  much  from  human  shape  as 
his  unthinking  immaterial  part  does  from  human  under- 
standing.— He  is  as  stupid  and  as  venomous  as  a  hunch- 
backed  toad. — A  book  through  which  folly  and  ignorance, 
those  brethren  so  lame  and  impotent,  do  ridiculously  look 
very  big  and  very  dull,  and  strut  and  hobble,  cheek  by 
Jowl,  with  their  arms  on  kimbo,  being  led  and  supported, 
and  bully-backed  by  that  blind  hector,  impudenoe."— 
Refiect  on  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  p.  96, 29,  30. 

It  would  be  u^Jiist  not  to  add  his  reasons  for  this  tary, 
tbeyare  so  strong  and  so  ooercive.  *'  I  regard  him  (saith 
he)  as  an  enemy  ;  not  so  much  to  me  as  to  my  king,  to  my 
country,  to  my  religion,  and  to  that  liberty  which  has 
been  the  sole  felicity  of  my  life.  A  vagary  of  fortune,  who 
is  sometimes  pleased  to  be  frolicsome,  and  the  epidemic 
madnett  of  the  timet,  have  given  him  reputation,  and  repu- 
tation (as  Hobbes  says)  is  power,  and  that  hat  made  him 
dangerout.  Therefore  I  look  on  it  as  my  duty  to  King 
George,  whose  faithful  subject  I  am ;  to  my  country,  of 
which  I  have  appeared  a  constant  lover ;  to  the  lawt, 
under  whose  protection  I  have  so  long  lived ;  and  to  the 
liberty  of  my  country,  more  dear  to  me  than  Ufe,  of  which 
I  have  now  for  forty  years  been  a  constant  assertor,  Ac. 
I  look  upon  it  as  my  duty,  I  say,  to  do— yo«  thalltee  wAsU 
—to  pull  the  lion's  skin  from  this  little  asa,  which  popular 
error  has  thrown  round  him;  and  to  show  that  this 
author,  who  has  been  lately  so  much  in  vogue,  has  neither 
sense  in  his  thoughts  nor  English  in  his  expreisfams."'— 
DsNirra,  Rem.  on  Hom.  Pref.  p.  8.  91,  &o. 

Besides  these  public-spirited  reasons,  Mr.  D.  had  a  pri- 
vate one ;  which,  by  his  manner  of  ezpreasing  it.  in  p.  88, 
appears  to  have  been  equally  strong.  He  was  even  in 
bodily  fear  of  his  life  fhmi  the  machinations  of  the  said 
Mr.  P.  **  The  story  (says  he)  is  too  long  to  be  told,  but 
who  would  be  acquainted  with  it,  may  hear  it  from  Mr. 
Curl,  my  bookseller.— However,  what  my  reason  has  sug- 
gested to  me,  that  I  have  with  a  Just  confidence  atid,  in 
defiance  of  hia  two  elandestlne  weapons,  hia  sicmder  and 
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In  each  she  nurkB  her  image  full  expieet, 
But  chief  in  Bays's  monster-breeding  breast  ^ ; 
"BsLYs,  fbrm'd  by  nature  ^  stage  and  town  to  bleas. 
And  act,  and  be,  a  coxcomb,  with  success. 
Duhiess  with  transport  eyes  the  lively  dunce. 
Remembering  she  herself  was  Pertness  once. 
Now  (shame  to  Fortune'!)  an  ill  run  at  play 
Blank'd  his  bold  visage,  and  a  thin  third  day : 
Swearing  and  supperless  the  hero  sate^ 
Blasphemed  his  gods,  the  dice,  and  damn'd  his  fate. 

hia  poison.'*  Which  last  words  of  his  boolc  pbdnly  dU- 
oover  Mr.  D.'s  suspicion  was  that  of  being  poUoned^  hi 
like  manner  as  Mr.  Curl  had  been  before  him ;  of  which 
fact  see  A  full  and  true  account  qfa  horrid  and  barharout 
rrvtnpe,  by  poison,  on  the  body  cf  Edmund  Curl,  printed 
in  1716*  the  year  antecedent  to  that  wherein  these  remarks 
of  Mr.  Dennis  were  published.  Bat  what  puts  it  beyond 
aU  question  is  a  passage  in  a  very  warm  teeatise,  in  which 
Mr.  D.  was  also  concerned,  price  two-pence,  called,  A  true 
Character  qT  Mr.  Pope  and  kis  Writingt,  printed  for  8. 
Flopping,  1716 ;  in  the  tenth  page  whereof  he  is  said  **  to 
have  insulted  people  on  those  calamities  and  diseases 
which  he  himself  gave  them,  by  administering  poison  to 
them.**  and  is  called  (p.  4),  '*  a  lurking  way-laying  coward, 
and  a  stabber  in  the  dark."  Which  (with  many  other 
things  most  lively  set  forth  in  that  pleue)  must  have  ren> 
dered  him  a  terror,  not  to  Mr.  Dennis  only,  but  to  all 
dbrlstSan  people. 

F(H>  the  rest,  Mr.  John  Dennis  was  the  son  of  a  saddler 
in  Ltmdon,  bom  In  1657>  He  paid  court  to  Mr.  Dryden ; 
and  having  obtained  some  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Wycherley  and  Mr.  Congreve,  he  immediately  obliged  the 
public  with  their  letters.  He  made  himself  known  to  the 
government  by  many  admirable  schemes  and  projects, 
which  the  ministry,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themBelves, 
constantly  kept  private.  For  his  character,  as  a  writer,  it 
is  given  as  follows :  '*  Mr.  Dennis  is  excellent  at  Pindaric 
writfaigs,  per/eeily  regular  in  all  his  performances,  and  a 
person  of  sound  learning.  That  he  is  master  of  a  great  deal 
of  penetration  and  judgment,  his  criticisms  (particularly 
on  Prince  ArOiur)  do  shlBciently  demonstrate.**  From 
the  same  account  it  also  appears  that  he  writ  plays, 
'*more  to  get  reputation  than  moficy.**— Dsmriflof  himself. 
Bee  Giles  Jacob's  Lives  of  Dram.  Poets,  p.  08, 69,  compared 
wiChp.  S86. 

>  In  the  former  editions  thus : 

But  chief,  in  Tlbbald's  monster-breeding  breast ; 
Sees  gods  with  demons  in  strange  league  engage. 
And  earth ,  and  heaven,  and  hell,  her  battles  wage. 

Hie  eyed  the  bard,  where  supperless  he  sate, 
And  pined,  unconscious  of  his  rising  fate ; 
Studious  he  sate,  with  all  his  books  around. 
Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  &c. 

•  It  is  hoped  the  poet  here  hath  done  full  Jostloe  to  hU 
hero's  characto'.  which  it  were  a  great  mistake  to  Imagine 
was  wholly  sunk  in  stupidity ;  he  is  allowed  to  have  sup- 
pmttA  it  with  a  wonderful  mixture  of  vivacity.  This 
character  is  heightened,  aooordlng  to  his  own  desire,  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  our  author.  **  Pert  and  dull  at  least 
you  might  have  allowed  me.  What !  am  I  only  to  be  dull, 
and  dull  still,  and  again,  and  for  ever  ?**  He  then  solemnly 
appealed  to  his  own  conscience,  that  **  he  could  not  think 
himself  so.  nor  believe  that  our  poet  did ;  but  that  he 
spoke  worse  of  him  than  he  could  possibly  think  ;**  and 
concluded  it  must  be  **  merely  to  show  hisirit.  or  for  tome 
profit  or  lucre  to  himself.**— Life  of  C.  C,  chap.  vii.  and 
Letter  to  Mr.  P.,  p.  15.  40.  53. 

>  Because  idie  usually  shows  favour  to  persons  of  this 
eharacter,  who  have  a  three-fold  pretence  to  it. 

*  It  is  amasing  how  the  sense  of  this  hath  been  mis- 
taken by  all  the  former  oommentators,  who  most  idly 
suppose  it  to  imply  that  the  hero  of  the  poem  wanted  a 
wap^n.  In  truth  a  great  absurdity  I  Not  that  we  are 
ignoiaat  that  the  hero  of  Homer's  Odyssey  is  ftieqnently  in 
that  drcumstanoe,  and  therefore  it  can  no  way  derogate 


Then  gnaw'd  his  pen,  then  dash'd  it  on  the  ground. 

Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound  1 

Plunged  for  his  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there, 

Yet  wrote  and  floundered  on,  in  mere  despair. 

Round  him  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay '9 

Much  future  ode,  and  abdicated  play ; 

Nonsense  precipitate,  like  running  lead. 

That  slipp'd  through  cracks  and  sig-zagsof  the  head ; 

All  that  on  Folly  Frenzy  could  ^get, 

Fruits  of  dull  heat,  and  sooterkins  of  wit. 

Next,  o'er  his  books  his  eyes  began  to  roU^ 

In  pleasing  memory  of  all  he  stole, 

How  here  he  sipp'd,  how  there  he  plunder'd  snug, 

And  suck'd  all  o'er,  like  an  industrious  bug. 

Here  lay  poor  Fletcher's  half-eat  scenes*,  and  here 

The  frippery'  of  crucified  Moliere ; 

There  hapless  Shakspeare,  yet  of  Tibbald  sore', 

Wish'd  he  had  blotted'  for  himself  before. 

The  rest  on  outside  mentis  but  presume. 

Or  serve  (like  other  fools)  to  fill  a  room ; 

from  the  grandeur  of  epic  poem  to  represent  such  hero 
under  a  calamity,  to  which  the  greatest,  not  only  of  critics 
and  poets,  but  of  kings  and  warriors,  have  bera  subject 
But  much  more  refined,  I  will  venture  to  ssy,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  our  author :  It  was  to  give  us,  obliquely,  a  curious 
precept,  or,  what  Bossu  calls,  a  disguised  sentence,  that 
"  Temperance  is  the  life  of  study.**  The  language  of  poesy 
brings  all  into  action ;  and  to  represent  a  critic  encom- 
passed with  books,  but  without  a  supper,  is  a  picture 
which  lively  ezpresseth  how  much  the  true  critic  prefers 
the  diet  of  the  mind  to  that  of  the  body,  one  of  which  he 
always  castigates,  and  often  totally  neglects  for  the  greater 
improvement  of  the  other.— ScRiBLaaus. 

But  dnoe  the  discovery  of  the  true  hero  of  the  Poem, 
may  we  not  add  that  nothing  was  so  natural,  after  so  great 
a  loss  of  money  at  dice,  or  of  reputation  by  his  play,  as 
that  the  poet  should  have  no  great  stomach  to  eat  a  sup- 
per ?  Besides,  how  well  has  the  poet  consulted  his  heroio 
character,  in  adding  that  he  svoore  all  the  time  ?— Bsntl. 

*  In  the  former  editions  thus : 

He  roll'd  his  eyes  that  witness'd  huge  disnuty. 
Where,  yet  unpawn'd,  much  learned  lumber  lay; 
Volumes,  whose  sixe  the  space  exactly  flU'd, 
Or  which  fond  authors  were  so  good  to  gild. 
Or  where,  by  sculpture  made  fat  ever  known. 
The  page  admires  new  beauties  not  its  own. 
Here  swells  the  shelf,  jfca 

*  A  great  number  of  them  taken  out  to  patch  up  his 
plays. 

"*  *'  When  I  fitted  up  an  old  play,  it  was  as  a  good  hooae- 
wife  will  mend  old  linen,  when  she  has  not  better  em- 
ployment."— Life,  p.  817i  octavo. 

■  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  Bays  was  a  subscriber  to 
Tibbald's  Shakespeare.  He  was  fluently  liberal  this  way;  I 
and,  as  he  tells  us,  "  subscribed  to  Mr.  Pope's  Homer,  out 
of  pure  generosity  and  civility ;  but  when  Mr.  Pope  did  so 
to  his  Nonjuror,  he  concluded  it  oould  be  nothing  but  a 
Joke.**    Letter  to  Mr.  P.,  p.  24.  I 

This  Tibbald,  or  Theobald,  published  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  of  which  he  was  so  proud  himself  as  to  say, 
in  one  of  Mist's  Journals,  June  8,  **  That  to  expose  any 
errors  in  it  was  impracticable.'*  And  in  another,  April 
27,  <*  That  whatever  care  might  for  the  future  be  taken  by 
any  other  editor,  he  would  stUl  give  above  five  hundred 
emendations,  that  shall  escape  them  alL" 

*  It  was  a  ridiouloiu  praise  which  the  playffl«  gave  to 
Shakspeare,  **  that  he  never  blotted  a  line."  Ben  Jonson 
honestly  wished  he  had  blotted  a  thousand ;  and  Shak» 
speare  would  cortainly  have  wished  the  same,  if  he  bad 
lived  to  see  those  alterations  in  his  works,  which,  not  the 
actors  only  (and  especially  the  daring  hero  of  this  po«n) 
have  made  on  the  st€^e»  but  the  presumptuous  critics  of 
our  days  in  their  editions. 

10  This  library  is  divided  taito  three  parts;  the  lint  con- 
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Such  with  their  shelves  as  due  proportion  hold, 
Or  their  fond  parents  dress'd  in  red  and  gold ; 
Or  where  the  pictures  for  the  page  atone. 
And  Quarles  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his  own. 
Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great* ; 
There,  stamped  with  arms,  Newcastle^  shines  com- 
Here  all  his  suffering  broUierhood  retire,    [plete : 
And  'scape  the  martyrdom  of  jakes  and  fire : 
A  Gothic  library!  of  Greece  and  Rome  [  Broome «. 
Well    purged,  and  worthy  Settle ',  Banks,  and 

But,  high  above,  more  solid  learning  shone  ^, 
The  classics  of  an  age  that  heard  of  none ; 
There  Caxton*  slept,  with  Wynkyn  at  his  side, 
One  clasp'd  in  wood,  and  one  in  strong  cow-hide ; 

Hists  of  those  authon  from  whom  he  stole,  and  whose 
works  he  mangled;  the  second,  of  such  as  fitted  the 
shelves,  or  were  gilded  for  show,  or  adorned  with  pic- 
tures ;  the  third  cbiss  our  author  calls  solid  learning,  old 
bodies  of  dirinitv,  old  commentaries,  old  English  printers, 
or  old  English  translations ;  all  very  voluminous,  and  fit 
to  erect  altars  to  Dulnees. 

1  '*  John  Ogilby  was  one,  who,  from  a  late  initiation  into 
literature,  made  such  a  progress  as  might  woU  style  him 
the  prodigy  of  his  time  In  sending  into  the  world  so  many 
large  volumes  !  His  translations  of  Homer  and  Virgil  done 
to  the  l\fet  And  with  such  excellent  tculpturet !  And  (what 
added  great  grace  to  his  works)  *'  he  printed  them  all  on 
special  good  paper,  and  in  a  very  good  letter"— Wm- 
STANLY,  Lives  of  Poets. 

I  **  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  was  one  who  busied  her- 
self in  the  ravishing  delights  of  poetry;  leaving  to  poste- 
rity in  print  three  ample  volumes  of  her  studious  endea- 
▼ours.*'  WiNBTANLY,  ibid.  Langbaine  reckons  up  eight 
folios  of  her  Grace's ;  whidi  were  usually  adorned  with 
gilded  covers,  and  had  her  coat  of  arms  upon  them. 

"  The  poet  has  mentioned  these  three  authors  in  parti- 
cular, as  they  are  parallel  to  our  hero  in  his  three  capa- 
cities :  1.  Settle  was  his  brother  laureate ;  only  indeed 
upon  half-pay,  for  the  city  Instead  of  the  court;  but 
equally  famous  for  unintelligible  flights  in  his  poems  on 
public  occasions,  such  as  shows,  birth-days,  Ac.  S.  Banks 
was  his  rival  in  tragedy i  though  morosuooeesful  In  one  of 
his  tragedies,  the  Earl  of  Essex  ^  which  is  yet  alive:  Anna 
Boleyn^  the  i^ueen  nf  Scots,  and  Cyrus  the  Great,  are  dead 
and  gonew  These  he  dressed  In  a  sort  of  beggar*s  velvet,  or 
a  happy  mixture  of  the  thick  fustian  and  thin  prosaic  ; 
exactly  Imitated  In  PeroUa  and  Isidora,  Ccesar  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Heroic  Daughter,  3.  Broome  ^vas  a  serving-man 
of  Ben  Jonson,  who  once  picked  up  a  comedy  from  his 
bettere,  or  from  some  oast  scenes  of  his  master,  not  entirely 
contemptible. 

«  In  the  first  edition  it  was. 

Well  puzsed,  and  worthy  W— y,  W— «,  and  Bl— . 
And  in  the  following,  altered  to  Withers,  Quarles,  and 
Blome. 

*  Some  have  objected,  that  books  of  this  sort  suit  not  so 
well  the  library  of  our  Bays,  which  they  imagine  oonslBted 
of  novels,  plays,  and  obscene  boctks ;  but  th«y  are  to  con- 
sider, that  he  furnished  his  shelves  only  for  ornament, 
and  read  these  books  no  more  than  the  dry  bodies  qf  divi- 
nity, which,  no  doubt,  were  purehased  by  his  fatho*  when 
he  designed  him  for  the  gown.    See  the  note  on  ver.  900i 

•  A  printer  In  the  time  of  Ed.  IT..  Rich.  IIL,  and  Hen. 
VII.;  Wynkyn  deWorde,  his  successor.  In  that  of  Hen. 
YII.  and  VIII.  The  former  transUted  Into  prose  Yirgil's 
.£neis,  as  a  history ;  of  which  he  speaks,  in  his  Proeme, 
in  a  very  singular  manner,  as  of  a  book  hardly  known. 
"  Happened  that  to  my  hande  cam  a  lytyl  book  in 
frenche,  whiche  late  was  translated  out  of  latyn  by  some 
noble  derke  of  firaunoe,  whiche  booke  Is  named  Eneydos 
(made  in  latyne  by  that  noble  poete  and  grete  clerk  Vyr- 
gyle)  whiche  booke  I  sawe  over  and  redde  therein,  How 
after  the  general  deetruocyon  of  the  grete  Troy,  Eneas 
departed  berynge  his  olde  fader  anohisea  upon  his  shol- 


There,  saved  by  spice,  like  mummies,  many  a  year. 

Dry  Bodies  of  Divinity  appear : 

De  Lyra^  there  a  dreadful  front  extends. 

And  here  the  groaning  shelves  Philemon "  bends. 

Of  these  twelve  volumes,  twelve  of  amplest  size, 
Redeem'd  from  tapers  and  defrauded  pies, 
Inspired  he  seizes :  These  an  altar  raise : 
An  hecatomb  of  pure  unsullied  lays 
That  altar  crowns :  A  folio  Conmion-plaoe 
Founds  the  whole  pile,  of  all  his  worlu  the  base  : 
Quartos,  octavos,  shape  the  lessening  pyre ; 
A  twisted  birth-day  ode  completes  the  spire*. 

Then  he :  Great  tamer  of  ail  human  art  I 
First  in  my  care,  and  ever  at  my  heart ; 
Dulness !  whose  good  old  cause  I  yet  defend. 
With  whom  my  muse  began,  with  whom  shall  endi*; 
E'er  since  Sir  Fopling's  periwig  "  was  praise. 
To  the  Uist  honours  of  the  butt  and  bays : 
O  thou  I  of  business  the  directing  soul  1 
To  this  our  head  like  bias  to  the  bowl. 
Which,  as  more  ponderous,  made  its  aim  more  trae, 
Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mark  in  view : 

dres,  his  lytyl  son  yolas  on  his  hande,  his  wyfe  with 
moche  other  people  followynge,  and  how  be  shipped  and 
departed ;  wyth  alle  thystorye  of  his  adventures  that  he 
had  er  he  came  to  the  atchlevemmt  of  his  conquest  of 
ytalye,  as  all  alonge  shall  be  shewed  in  this  present 
booke.  In  whiche  booke  I  had  grete  playsyr,  by  cause 
of  the  fayr  and  honest  termes  and  wordes  in  frenche, 
whiche  I  never  sawe  to  fore  lyke,  ne  none  so  playsannt  ne 
so  well  ordred ;  whiche  booke  as  me  semed  sholde  be 
moche  requysite  to  noble  men  to  see.  as  wel  for  the  elo- 
quence as  the  hystoryes.  How  wel  that  many  hondred 
yerjrs  passed  was  the  sajrd  booke  of  Eneydos  wyth  other 
workes  made  and  lemed  dayly  in  scolls,  especyally  in 
ytalye  and  other  places,  which  hystorye  the  s«yd  Vyigyle 
made  in  metre.** 

7  Nieh.  de  Lyra,  or  HarpsAeld,  a  very  volnminoiu  com- 
mentator, whose  works,  in  five  vast  folios,  were  printed 
in  147& 

•  Philemon  Holland,  doctor  In  physic.  He  translated  so 
many  books,  that  a  man  would  think  he  had  done  nothing 
else  t  insomuch  that  he  might  be  called  translator  general 
of  his  age.  The  books  alone  of  his  turning  into  English 
are  sufficient  to  make  a  country  gentleman  a  eompUU 
library.— VfiKnAMvr, 

*  In  the  former  editions  thus: 

And  last,  a  Uttte  AJax  tips  the  spire. 

^*  AU  principium,  tibi  desinet. ^Vmo.  Bel  vIlL 

Ex  Aiht  hpxAiAirBa^  kuL  is  Ata  X^crc,  Mourai. 

— Thboc 
Prima  diets  mihi,  summa  dicende  CasMma.—HonAT. 

"  The  first  visible  cause  of  the  passion  of  the  town  for 
our  hero,  was  a  fair  flaxen  fuU-bottom'd  periwig,  whidi, 
he  tells  us,  he  wore  in  his  first  play  of  the  Fool  in  Fashion. 
It  attracted,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  fHendship  of 
Colonel  Brett,  who  wanted  to  purohase  it.  *'  Whatever 
contempt  (says  he)  philosophers  may  have  for  a  fine  peri- 
wig, my  friend,  who  was  not  to  despise  the  world,  but  to 
live  in  it,  knew  very  well  that  so  material  an  article  of 
dress  upon  the  head  of  a  man  of  sense,  if  it  became  him, 
could  never  foil  of  drawing  to  him  a  more  partial  rogard 
and  benevolence,  than  could  possibly  be  hoped  for  in  an 
ill-made  one.  This,  perhaps,  may  soften  tiie  grave  censure 
which  so  youthful  a  purehaae  might  otherwise  have  laid 
upon  him.  In  a  word,  he  made  his  attack  upon  this  peri- 
wig, as  your  young  fellows  generally  do  upon  a  lady  of 
pleasure,  first  by  a  few  Csmlliar  praises  of  her  person,  and 
then  a  civil  enquiry  into  the  price  of  it :  and  we  finidhed 
our  bargain  that  night  over  a  bottle.**— See  Lifo,  octavo,  p. 
303.  This  remarkable  periwig  usually  made  its  entrance 
upon  the  stage  in  a  sedan,  brought  in  by  twa  dhalnnflo* 
with  infinite  approbation  of  the  audienosb 
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O !  erer  gracloafl  to  perplex'd  mankind, 
Still  spread  a  healing  mut  before  the  mind  t 
And  lest  we  err  by  wit's  wild  dancing  light, 
Seeiii«  OS  kindly  in  our  native  night 
Or,  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence  i, 
Guaid  the  sore  barrier  between  that  and  sense  ; 
Or  quite  unravel  all  the  reasoning  thread ', 
And  hang  some  curious  cobweb  in  its  stead  ! 
As,  forced  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly^ 
And  ponderous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky ; 
As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owe. 
The  wheels  above  urged  by  the  load  below : 
Me  emptiness,  and  dulness  could  inspire. 
And  were  my  elasticity,  and  fire. 
Some  demon  stole  my  pen  (forgive  the  offence) 
And  once  betray'd  me  into  common  sense  : 
Else  all  my  prose  and  verse  were  much  the  same ; 
Thisy  prose  on  stilts ;  that,  poetry  fallen  lame. 
Did  on  the  stage  my  fops  appear  confined  I 
My  life  gave  ampler  lessons  to  mankind. 
Did  the  dead  letter  unsuccessful  prove  t 
The  brisk  example  never  failed  to  move. 
Yet  sore  had  heaven  decreed  to  save  the  state', 
Heaven  had  decreed  these  works  a  longer  date. 
Could  Troy  be  saved  by  any  single  hand. 
This  grey-gooee  weapon  must  have  made  her  stand. 
What  can  I  now !  my  Fletcher*  cast  aside. 
Take  up  the  Bible,  once  my  better  guide^  I 

*  In  the  ftmner  editfons  thm : 

Ah !  Btm  o'er  Britain  stietoh  that  peaoef  ul  wand. 
Which  lulls  the  Helvetian  and  Batavian  land ; 
Where  rebel  to  thy  throne  If  loienoe  rise, 
She  doec  but  show  her  coward  face  and  dies: 
There  thy  good  acholiaite  with  nnwearied  pains. 
Make  Horace  flat,  and  humble  Maro'i  strains : 
Here  studious  I  unlucky  modems  save. 
Nor  sleeps  one  error  In  its  father's  grave. 
Old  puns  restore,  lost  blunders  nicely  seek, 
And  crucify  poor  Sbakspeare  once  a  week. 
For  thee  supplying,  in  the  worst  of  days, 
Notes  to  dull  books,  and  prologues  to  dull  plays ; 
Not  that  my  quill  to  critics  was  confined, 
My  verse  gave  ampler  lessons  to  mankind : 
So  gravest  prsoepts  may  successful  prove. 
Bat  sad  examples  never  fall  to  move. 
As,  foroed  tnai  wind-guns,  ftc 

•  For  wtf  or  reatoninp  are  never  greatly  hurtful  to  Dul- 
nees,  but  when  the  first  Is  founded  in  truth,  and  the  other 
in  us^fUlnest. 

s  In  the  ftnrmer  editions  thus: 

Had  heaven  deoreed  such  works  a  longer  date, 
Heamen  had  decreed  to  spsre  the  Grub-street  state. 
But  see  great  Settle  to  the  dust  descend. 
And  all  thy  causs  and  empire  at  an  end ! 
Coald  Troy  be  saved,  ftc— 
MesictglieokB  voluUsent  dueere  Htarn, 
H<u  miki  iervattent  sedet Viao.  JBn.  U. 


f  Pergama  dextra 


IHftmdip09$ent,  etiam  hoc  d^ffensa/kUtenU^raa.  Ibid. 

*  A  familiar  manner  of  speaking,  used  by  modem  critics, 
of  a  favourite  author.  Bays  might  as  Justly  speak  thus  of 
Fletcher,  as  a  French  wit  did  of  TuUy,  seeing  his  works  in  a 
library,  ••  Ah !  mon  oher  Cio^ron  !  Je  1e  connois  bien ; 
e'ert  le  rotme  que  Mare  Tulle."  But  he  had  a  better  title 
to  oaU  Fletcher  hU  Mem.  having  made  so  free  with  him. 

»  When,  according  to  his  father's  hitentlon,  he  had  been 
a  eltrffyman,  or  (as  he  thinks  himself)  a  bUhop  of  the 
church  of  England.  Hear  his  own  words:  *'  At  the  time 
that  the  fate  of  King  James,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
myself,  were  on  the  snTll,  Providence  thought  fit  to  post- 
pone mine,  till  theirs  were  determtoed :  But  had  my 
Ikihsr  carried  me  a  month  sooner  to  the  University,  who 


Or  tread  the  path  by  venturous  heroes  trod, 
This  box  my  thunder,  this  right  hand  my  god'f 
Or  ehair'd  at  White's  amidst  the  doctors  "*  sit, 
Teach  oaths  to  gamesters,  and  to  nobles  wit! 
Or  bidst  thou  rather  party  to  embrace! 
(A  friend  to  party  thou,  and  all  her  race  ; 
*Tis  the  same  rope  at  different  ends  they  twist ; 
To  Dulness  Ridpath  is  as  dear  as  Mist*.) 
ShaU  I,  like  Curtius,  desperate  in  my  z«J, 
O'er  head  and  ears  plunge  for  the  commonweal ! 
Or  rob  Rome's  ancient  geese  of  all  their  glories*. 
And  cackling  save  the  monarchy  of  tories  '^! 
Hold — to  the  minister  I  more  incline  ^^ ; 
To  serve  his  cause,  O  queen  1  is  serving  thine. 
And  see  I  thy  very  gazetteers  **  give  o'er, 
Even  Ralph  repents,  and  Henly  writes  no  more. 

knows  but  that  purer  fountain  might  have  washed  my 
imperfections  into  a  capacity  of  writing,  instead  of  plays 
and  annual  odes,  sermons  and  pastorai  letters  f^—Jkpology 
for  his  Life,  chap.  ill. 

*  Dextra  mihi  Deus,  et  telum  quod  missile  Ubro. 
Virgil  of  the  Gods  of  Meaentina. 

"f  **  These  doctors  had  a  modest  and  fair  appearance,  and, 
like  trae  masters  of  arts,  were  habited  in  blaek  and  ^hite ; 
they  were  Justly  styled  mbtilet  and  grawt,  but  not  always 
irr^agaMle$,  being  sometimes  examined,  laid  open,  and 
split.**— ScaiBLKRua. 

This  learned  critic  Is  to  be  understood  sllcgorically :  the 
doctart  in  this  place  mean  no  more  than  /aUe  dice,  a  cant 
phrase  used  amongst  gamesters.  So  the  meaning  of  these 
four  sonorous  lines  is  only  this,  "  Shall  I  play  lisir,  or 
foul?" 

*  George  Ridpath,  author  of  a  Whig  paper,  called  the 
Flying  Post ;  Nathaniel  Mist,  of  a  famous  Tory  JouraaL 

*  Relates  to  the  well-known  story  of  the  geese  that  saved 
the  Capitol ;  of  which  Yligil,  iEn.  vlil. 

Atque  hie  aurath  w^itant  argenUut  anter 
Poriicibut,  Oattoi  in  limine  adeen  ean^at. 
A  pasBsge  I  have  always  suspected.  Who  sees  not  the 
antithesis  of  auratie  and  argenteue  to  be  unworthy  the 
YliglUan  ma)«>ty  f  And  what  absurdity  to  say  a  goose 
Hng$  f  eanebai.  Virgil  gires  a  contrary  character  of  the 
voice  of  this  silly  bird,  in  EoL  iz. 

argutoe  interstrepere  amer  doret. 
Read  It,  therefSore,  adeste  etrepeboL     And  why  aurati* 
partieibut  f  does  not  the  very  verse  preceding^  this  In- 
form us, 

Bomuleoque  reeem  korrebat  regia  eulmc. 
Is  this  thate^  In  one  line,  and  gold  in  another,  consistent  ? 
I  scruple  not  {repugnantUnu  omnibue  manuieriptie)  to 
correct  it  auritii.    Horace  uses  the  same  epithet  In  the 


Auritas>l<lf&tt#  eanori* 

Dueere  qutr  cut. 
And  to  say  that  wallt  have  eare  Is  common  even  to  a  pro- 
TerK— ScarBLniTS. 

1*  Not  out  of  any  preference  or  affection  for  the  Tories. 
For  what  Hobbes  so  ingenuously  confesses  of  himself.  Is 
true  of  all  party-writers  whatsoerer :  **  That  he  defends 
the  supreme  powers,  as  the  geese  by  their  eaekiing  do- 
fended  the  Romans,  who  held  the  Capitol;  for  they 
favoured  them  no  more  than  the  Gauls  their  enemies, 
but  were  as  ready  to  have  defended  the  Gauls  if  they  had 
beenpottfesMd  <tfiKe  CspitoL"— Epist.  Dedic.  to  the  Levia- 
than. 

11  In  the  former  editions  thus : 

Yes,  to  my  oountry  I  my  pen  oonsign. 

Yes,  from  this  moment,  mighty  Mist !  am  tbfne. 

1*  A  band  of  ministerial  writers,  hired  at  the  price  men- 
tioned in  the  note  on  book  IL  ver.  316,  who,  on  the  very  day 
their  patron  quitted  his  post,  laid  down  their  paper,  and 
declared  thsy  would  never  more  meddle  in  politics. 
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What  then  reniams  ?  Ourself.    Still,  still  remain 
Cibberian  forehead,  and  Cibberian  brain  '. 
This  brazen  brightness,  to  the  squire  so  dear  ; 
This  polish'd  huxlness,  that  reflects  the  peer  ; 
This  arch  absurd,  that  wit  and  fool  delights  ; 
This  mess,  toss'd  up  of  Hockley-hole  and  White's ; 
Where  dukes  and  butchers  join  to  wreathe  my 
At  once  the  bear  and  fiddle  of  the  town,     [crown, 

0  bom  in  sin,  and  forth  in  folly  brought^ ! 
Works  damn*d,  or  to  be  damn'd  I  (your  father's 
Go,  purified  by  flames,  ascend  the  sky,         [fault) 
My  better  and  more  christian  progeny  '  ! 
Unstain'd,  untouched,  and  yet  in  maiden  sheets  4  ; 
While  all  your  smutty  sisters  walk  the  streets. 
Ye  shall  not  beg,  like  gratis-given  Bland  5, 

Sent  with  a  pass,  and  vagrant  through  the  land  ; 
Not  sail,  with^Ward  0,  to  ape-and-monkey  climes. 
Where  vile  Mundungus  trucks  for  viler  rhymes  ; 
Not  8ulphur-tipp*d,  emblaze  an  ale-house  f^re  I 
Not  wrap  up  oranges,  to  pelt  your  sire  1 
0  !  pass  more  innocent,  in  infant  state, 
To  the  mild  limbo  of  our  Father  Tate  7  : 

1  So  indeed  all  the  MSS.  read ;  but  I  make  no  aoruple  to 
pronounce  them  all  wrong,  the  laureate  being  elfewhere 
celebrated  by  our  poet  forhisgreat  modestp—modest  Cibber-^ 
Read,  therefore,  at  my  peril,  CerUrian  forehead.  This  is 
perfectly  classical,  aad,  what  is  more,  Homerical ;  the 
dog  was  the  anoient,  as  the  bitch  is  the  modem,  symbol  of 
impudence :  (Kwhs  Bii/utr*  fx^^*  'V*  Achilles  to  Aga- 
memnon) which,  whoi  in  a  superlative  degree,  may  well 
be  denominated  from  Cerberus,  the  Dog  with  three  heads. 
But  as  to  the  latter  part  of  this  verse.  Cibberian  brain, 
that  is  certainly  the  genuine  reading.— BamrLKY. 

*  This  is  a  tender  and  passionate  apostrophe  to  his  own 
works,  which  he  Is  going  to  sacrifice,  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  man  in  great  affliction ;  and  reflecting  like  a 
parent  on  the  many  miserable  fates  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  subject. 

In  the  former  editions  thus : 
Adien,  my  children !  better  thns  expire 
Unstall'd,  unsold ;  thus  glorious  mount  in  fire. 
Fair  without  spot ;  than  greased  by  grocers'  hands. 
Or  shlpp'd  with  Ward  to  ape-and-monkey  lands. 
Or  wafting  ginger,  round  the  streets  to  run. 
And  visit  alehouse,  where  ye  first  begun. 
With  that  he  lifted  thrice  the  sparkling  brand, 
And  thrice  he  dropp'd  it,  dec. 

*  **  It  may  be  observable,  that  my  mnse  and  my  spouse 
were  equally  prolific ;  that  the  one  was  seldom  the  mother 
of  a  child,  but  in  the  same  year  the  other  made  me  the 
iSather  of  a  play.  I  think  we  had  a  doxen  of  each  sort 
between  us ;  of  both  which  kinds  some  died  in  their  iit- 
faney,**  Ac— Life  of  C.  C.  p.  217.    8vo.  edit. 

*  .  FeUix  Priamlia  virgol 

Jussa  mcri :  qua  sortitus  rum  pertuUt  uIlos» 
Noc  victoris  heH  Utigit  eaptiva  eubiU  I 
Nos,  patria  incensa,  diversa  per  aquora  vecta,  i^e, 

Viiui.^n.iii. 

*  It  was  a  praotice  so  to  give  the  DaOy  Gazetteer  and 
ministerial  pamphlets  (in  which  this  B.  was  a  writer)  and 
to  send  them  poH-f^ee  to  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

*  "  Edward  Ward,  a  very  volumhious  poet  in  Hudibraa- 
tio  verse,  but  best  known  by  the  London  Spy,  In  prose. 
He  has  of  late  years  kept  a  public-house  in  the  City,  (but 
In  a  genteel  way)  and  with  his  wit,  humour,  and  good 
liquor  (ale)  aflbrded  his  guests  a  pleasurable  entertain- 
ment, eapedally  thoee  of  the  high-ohuroh  party.**— Jacob, 
Lives  of  Poeta,  voL  iL  p.  SSfi.  Great  nnmbcrs  of  hla  works 
were  yearly  sold  Into  the  Flantatlonfc  Ward,  In  a  book 
called  Apollo's  Maggot,  deolared  this  account  to  be  a  great 
falsity,  protesting  that  his  pubUo-house  was  not  In  the 
C«y,  but  In  Mootftelds, 

V  Two  of  hlapredeeeisorain  the  LaureL 


Or  peaceably  forgot,  at  onoe  be  blest 

In  Shad  weirs  7  Iwsom  with  eternal  rest! 

Soon  to  that  mass  of  nonsense  to  return. 

Where  things  destroy'd  are  swept  to  things  anbom. 

With  that,  a  tear  *  (portentous  sign  of  grace  1) 
Stole  from  the  master  of  the  sevenfold  face : 
And  thrice  he  lifted  high  the  birth-day  brands. 
And  thrice  he  dropt  it  from  his  quivering  hand ; 
Then  lights  the  structure,  with  averted  eyes : 
The  rowling  smokes  involve  the  sacrifice. 
The  opening  clouds  disclose  each  work  by  tams^ 
Now  flames  the  Cid,  and  now  PeroUa  bums*^  ;         [ 
Great  Ciesar  roars,  and  hisses  in  the  fires  ; 
King  John  in  silence  modestly  expires : 
No  merit  now  the  dear  Nonjuror  claims  ", 
Moliere's  old  stubble  in  a  moment  flames. 
Tears  gush'd  again,  as  from  pale  Priam's  eyes 
When  the  last  blaze  sent  Ilion  to  the  skies  ^*. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  poet  hath  made  his  hero, 
in  imitation  of  Virgil's,  obnoxious  to  the  tender  passiona. 
He  was  indeed  so  given  to  weeping,  that  he  tells  us,  when 
Goodman  the  player  swore,  if  he  did  not  wuJce  a  pood 
actor t  he'd  be  damn'd ;  **  the  surprise  of  being  commendad 
by  one  who  had  been  himself  so  eminent  on  the  stage,  and 
in  so  positive  a  manner,  was  more  than  he  could  support. 
In  a  word  (says  he)  it  almost  took  away  my  breath,  and 
fairly  drew  tears  from  my  ej'es." — P.  149  of  his  Life,  8vo. 

*  Ovid  of  Althsm  on  a  like  occasion,  burning  her  ofbpring : 

Turn  conata  quaterjlammis  imponere  torrem, 
drpta  quater  tenuit. 

10 Jam  DAphobl  dedit  ampta  ruinam 

Vuiceuio  superantt  domus  ;  Jam  proximus  ardet 

Ucategon. — — 

In  the  first  notes  on  the  Dunciad  it  was  said,  that  this 
author  was  particularly  excellent  at  tragedy.  **  This  (says 
he)  is  as  unjust  as  to  say  I  could  not  dance  on  a  rope."  | 
But  certain  it  is  that  he  had  attempted  to  dance  on  this 
rope,  and  fell  most  shamefully,  having  produced  no  less 
than  four  tragedies  (the  names  of  which  the  poet  pre- 
serves in  these  few  lines)  the  three  first  of  them  were 
fairly  printed,  acted,  and  damned ;  the  fourth  suppresKd, 
in  fear  of  the  like  treatment. 
In  the  former  editions  thus : 

Kow  flames  old  Memnon.  now  Rodrigo  bnma» 
In  one  quiek  flasli  see  Proserpine  expire. 
And  last,  his  own  cold  Eschylus  took  fire. 
Then  gush'd  the  tears,  as  from  the  TroJan*8  ^yea. 
When  the  last  blase,  &c. 
>t  A  comedy  threshed  out  of  Mollere*s  Tartulfe,  and  so 
much  the  translator'^  favourite,  that  he  assures  us  all  our 
author's  dislike  to  it  could  (mly  arise  from  dis^ffeeUon  to 
the  government  : 

Qui  mdprise  Colin,  n*estime  point  son  rot, 
Et  n'a,  selon  Cotin,  ni  Diev,  ni/oi,  ni  M^^Bou^ 
He  assures  us,  that "  when  be  had  the  honour  to  Uas  hia 
Mt^Jesty's  hand  upon  presenting  his  dedication  of  it,  he 
was  graciously  pleased,  out  of  his  royal  bounty,  to  order 
him  two  hundred  poonds  for  it.  And  this  he  donbta  not 
grieved  Mr.  P." 

**  See  Virgil,  Ma,  ii.  where  I  would  advise  the  reader  to 
peruse  the  story  of  Trsy's  destnictlon,  rather  than  fai 
Wynkyn.  But  I  caution  him  alike  in  both  to  beware  of  a 
most  grievous  error,  that  of  thinking  it  was  brought  about 
by  I  know  not  what  Trqian  horse  ;  there  never  having  been 
any  such  thing.  For,  first,  it  was  not  Trqfan,  being  made 
by  the  Greeks  s  and.  secondly,  it  was  not  a  horse,  but  a 
mart.    This  is  clear  fh>m  many  verses  in  Virgil : 

— -  nterum^iie  armaXa  wtUite  complenL  — — 
Inclusos  utero  J 


Gaaahoraebesaidl^f^e^freref    Again, 
— -  Utero^MC  reciMM, 

Jnsonuire  eawB 

—  Atq^  utero  somitttm  quaUr  arma  dedht. 
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Bonaed  hy  the  light,  old  Duhiess  heaved  the 
ThensiiAtch'd  aafaeetof  Thuld  ^  from  her  bed,  [head ; 
Sadden  she  flies,  and  whelms  it  o'er  the  pyi'e  ; 
Down  sink  the  flames,  and  with  a  hiss  expire. 

Her  ample  presence  fills  up  all  the  place ; 
A  veil  of  fogs  dilates  her  awful  face :         [mayors 
Great  in  her  charms*!  as  when  on shrieves and 
She  looks,  and  breathes  herself  into  their  airs. 
She  bids  him  wait  her  to  her  sacred  dome  ' : 
Well  pleased  he  enter'd,  and  eonfess'd  his  home. 
So  spiritB,  ending  their  terrestrial  race, 
Ascend,  and  recognize  their  native  placet. 
This  the  great  mother'  dearer  held  than  all 
The  clubs  of  quidnuncs,  or  her  own  Guild-hall : 
Here  stood  her  opium,  here  she  nursed  her  owls, 
And  here  she  plann'd  the  imperial  seat  of  fools. 

Here  to  her  chosen  all  her  works  she  shows ; 
Prose  swell'd  to  verse,  verse  loitering  into  prose  : 
How  random  thoughts  now  meaning  chance  to  find. 
Now  leave  all  memoiy  of  sense  behind  : 
How  prologues  into  prefaces  decay. 
And  Uiese  to  notes  are  frittered  quite  away : 
How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale^ 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail ; 
How,  with  less  reading  than  makes  felons  'scape, 
Less  human  genius  than  Grod  gives  an  ape,  [Greece, 
Small  thanks  to  France,  and  none  to  Rome  or 
A  past,  vamp'd,  fhture,  old,  revived,  new  piece, 
'Twixt  Plautos,  Fletcher,  Shakspeare,and  ComeUle, 
Can  make  a  Gibber,  Tibbald,  or  Ozell«. 

Nay,  i>  It  not  expressly  said 

Beandit/atalit  machina  murot 

Foeta  armif 

How  is  it  poflsible  the  word /teta  can  sgree  with  a  horse  f 
And  indeed  can  it  be  conceived  that  the  chaste  and  virgin 
Goddess  PalUu  would  employ  herself  in  forming  and 
fashioning  the  mi^e  of  that  species?  But  this  shall  be 
proved  to  a  demonstration  in  our  Virgil  Restored.— 8ckib- 

UCBU8. 

1  An  nnfinished  poem  of  that  name,  of  which  one  sheet 
was  printed  many  years  ago,  by  Amb.  Phillips,  a  northern 
antbor.  It  is  a  usual  method  of  putting  out  a  fire,  to 
cast  wet  sheets  upon  it  Some  oritios  have  been  of  opinion 
that  this  sheet  was  of  the  nature  of  the  asbestos,  which 
cannot  be  consumed  by  fire:  but  I  rather  think  it  an 
aUegorioal  allusion  to  the  coldness  and  heaviness  of  the 
writing. 

*  AlfMi  parent  eo^festa  Deam ;  qwUUque  videri 

Calieolii,  et  quanta  eoM Vmo.  JBn.  li. 

Bt  l<rtoi  oculU  qjffUtvU  honoret.— Id.  JEn.  i. 

'  Wba«  he  no  sooner  enters,  but  he  reconnoitres  the 
place  of  his  original ;  as  Plato  says  the  spirits  shall,  at 
their  entrance  into  the  celestial  regions. 

«  In  the  former  editions  followed  these  two  lines : 
Raptorad,  he  gases  round  the  dear  retreat. 
And  in  sweet  numbers  celebrates  the  seat. 

•  Magna  mater,  here  applied  to  Dulnett.  The  Quid- 
nuneSj  a  name  given  to  the  ancient  members  of  certain 
politioal  clubs,  who  were  constantly  enquiring  quid  nunc  9 
what  news? 


Urbe  antiqua^it  ■ 


Quam  Junc/Mur  ttrrU  maffii  omnibus  unam 
Poithabita  coluisse  Samo :  kic  illius  arma. 
Hie  eurrus/uil :  hie  reffnum  JOeo  gentibut  esse 
(Si  tpta/ata  iinafa)jam  turn  ienditque/ovetque. 

Viao.  JEn.  i. 
•  Lewis  Tibbald  (as  pronounced)  or  Theobald  (as  writ- 
ten) was  bred  an  attorney,  and  son  to  an  attorney  (says 
Mr.  Jacob)  of  Sittenbum  in  Kent  He  was  author  of  some 
forgotten  plays,  translations,  and  other  piecea  He  was 
conoamed  in  a  paper  called  the  Censor,  and  a  tnuudation 


The  goddess  then,  o'er  his  anointed  head, 
With  mystic  words,  the  sacred  opium  shed. 
And  lo  !  her  bird,  (a  monster  of  a  fowl. 
Something  betwixt  a  Heideggre?  and  owl) 
Perch'd  on  his  crown.    ^  All  hail  I  and  hail  again. 
My  son  1  the  promised  land  expects  thy  reign. 
Know,  Euaden  thirsts  no  more  for  sack  or  praise  > ; 
He  sleeps  among  the  dull  of  ancient  days  ; 
Safe,  where  no  critics  damn,  no  duns  molest, 
Where  wretched  Withers,  Ward, and Gildon  rests, 

of  Ovid.  *•  There  is  a  notorious  idiot,  one  hight  Wha- 
ehum,  who.  from  an  under-spur-leather  to  the  law,  is 
become  an  under-strapper  to  the  pUy-houae.  who  hath 
lately  burlesqued  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  by  a  vile 
translation,  Ac.  This  fellow  is  concerned  in  an  imperti- 
nent paper  called  the  Censor."— Dutnis  Rem.  on  Pope*s 
Horn.,  p.  9. 10. 

*'  Mr.  John  Oxell  (if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Jacob)  did  go  to 
school  in  Leicestershire,  where  eomebody  left  him  tome- 
thing  to  live  on.  when  he  shall  retire  from  business.  He 
was  designed  to  be  sent  to  Cambridge,  in  order  for  priest* 
hood ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  be  placed  in  an  office  of 
accounts,  in  Che  City,  being  qualified  for  the  same  by  his 
skill  in  arithmetic,  and  writing  the  necessary  hands.  He 
has  obliged  the  world  with  many  translations  of  French 
play8."-^A00B,  Lives  of  Dram.  Poets,  p.  19& 

Mr.  Jacob's  character  of  Mr.  Oxell  seems  vastly  short  of 
his  merits,  and  he  ought  to  have  further  Justice  done  him, 
having  since  fully  confuted  all  sarcasms  on  his  learning 
and  genius,  by  an  advertisement  of  Sept.  20,  1729.  in  a 
paper  called  the  Weekly  Medley,  Ac.  "  As  to  my  learn- 
ing, every  body  knows  that  the  whole  bench  of  bishops, 
not  long  ago,  were  pleased  to  give  me  a  purse  of  guineas, 
for  discovering  the  erroneous  translations  of  the  Common- 
prayer  in  I\>rtugttefle,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  &c.  As 
for  my  genius,  let  Mr.  Cteland  shew  better  verses  in  all 
Pbpo's  works,  than  Ozell's  version  of  Boileau's  Lutrin, 
which  the  late  Lord  Halifax  was  so  pleased  with,  that  he 
compllmoited  him  with  leave  to  dedicate  it  to  him,  Ac.. 
&C.  Let  him  shew  better  and  truer  poetry  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  than  in  Ozell's  Rape  of  the  Bucket  {la  Seeehia 
Rapita).  And  Mr.  Toland  and  Mr.  GUdon  publicly  de- 
clared Ozell's  translation  of  Homer  to  be,  as  it  was  prior, 
so  likewise  superior  to  Pope'a — Surely,  surely,  every  man 
is  fi-oe  to  deserve  well  of  his  country !  "—John  Osblu 

We  cannot  but  subscribe  to  such  reverend  testimonies 
as  those  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  Mr,  Toland,  and  Mr, 
Oildon, 

"f  A  strange  bird  from  Switzerland,  and  not  (as  some  have 
supposed)  the  name  of  an  eminent  person  who  was  a  man 
of  parts,  and,  as  was  said  of  Petronius,  Arbiter  Elegan- 
tiarum. 

•  In  the  former  editions  thus : 

Know,  Settle,  cloy'd  with  custard  and  with  praise. 
Is  gather'd  to  the  dull  of  ancient  days. 
Safe  where  no  critics  damn,  no  duns  molest. 
Where  Oildon.  Banks,  and  high-bom  Howard  rest. 
I  see  a  king  !  who  leads  my  chosen  sons 
To  lands  that  flow  with  clenches  and  with  puns : 
Till  each  famed  theatre  my  empire  own ; 
Till  Albion,  as  Hibemia,  bless  my  throne ! 

I  see !  I  see  I ^Thoi  rapt  she  spoke  no  more, 

God  save  King  Tibbald !  Grab-street  alleys  roar. 
So  when  Jove's  block,  dec. 

*  "  George  Withers  was  a  great  pretender  to  poetical 
zeal,  and  abused  the  greatest  personages  in  power,  which 
brought  upon  him  frequent  correction.  The  Marshalsea 
and  Ketngate  were  no  strangers  to  him."— Wmn-ANLV, 
Lives  of  Poets. 

Charles  Gildon,  a  writer  of  crltiefams  and  libels  of  the 
last  age,  bred  at  St.  Omer's  with  the  Jesuits;  but  re- 
nouncing popery,  he  published  Blount's  books  against  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  &c.  He  sig- 
nalized himaelf  as  a  critic,  having  written  some  rerj  bad 
plays  I  abnaed  Mr.  P.  very  scandalously  In  an  anonymous 
X.2 
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And  high-bom  Howard  i,  more  majestic  sire, 
With  fool  of  quality  completes  the  quire. 
Thou  Gibber  !  thou,  his  laurel  shalt  support. 
Folly,  my  son,  has  still  a  friend  at  court. 
Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes,  see  him  comel 
Sound,  sound  ve  viols,  be  the  cat-call  dumb  I  ^ 
Bring,  bring  the  madding  bay,  the  drunken  vine ; 
The  creeping,  dirty,  courtly  ivy  join. 
And  thou  1  his  aide-de-camp,  lead  on  my  sons, 
Light-arm'd  with  points,  antitheses,  and  puns. 
Let  Bawdry,  Billingsgate,  my  daughters  dear. 
Support  his  front,  and  Oaths  bring  up  the  rear : 
And  under  his,  and  under  Archer's  wing  *,  ^ 
Gaming  and  Grub-street  skulk  behind  the  king. 

0  !  when  shall  rise  a  monarch  all  our  own  ^, 
And  I,  a  nursing-mother,  rock  the  throne, 
'Twixt  prince  and  people  close  the  curtain  draw, 
Shade  him  from  light,  and  cover  him  from  Uw : 
Fatten  the  courtier,  starve  the  learned  band, 
And  suckle  armies,  and  dry-nurse  the  land : 
'Till  senates  nod  to  lullabies  divine, 

And  all  be  sleep,  as  at  an  ode  of  thine. 

She  ceased.  Then  swells  the  chapel-royal  throat4: 
God  save  king  Gibber!  mounts  in  every  note. 
Familiar  White's,  Grod  save  king  Golley !  cries ; 
God  save  kinff  Golley  !  Drury-huie  replies : 
To  Needham's  quick  the  voice  triumphal  rode, 
But  pious  Needhams  dropt  the  name  of  God ; 
Back  to  the  Devil  *  the  last  echoes  roll. 
And  GoU  I  each  butcher  roars  at  Hockley-hole. 

pamphlet  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Wyoherley,  printed  by  Curl ;  In 
another,  called  the  New  Rehewaal,  printed  In  1714 ;  In  a 
third,  intituled  the  Complete  Art  of  EnglJoh  Poetry,  in 
two  volumes;  and  others. 

1  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  author  of  the  British  Frinoes, 
and  a  great  number  of  wonderful  pieces,  celebrated  by  the 
late  Earls  of  Dorset  and  Rochester,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Mr.  Waller,  Ac 

*  When  the  statnto  against  gaming  was  drawn  up.  It 
was  represented,  that  the  king,  by  ancient  custom,  plays 
at  hazard  one  night  in  the  year ;  and  therefore  a  clause 
was  inserted,  with  an  exception  as  to  that  particular. 
Under  this  pretence,  the  groom-porter  had  a  nwm  appro- 
priated to  gaming  all  the  summer  the  Court  was  at  Ken- 
sington, which  his  Majesty  accidentally  being  acquainted 
of,  with  a  Just  indignation  prohibited.  It  la  reported,  the 
same  practice  is  yet  continued  wherever  the  Court  resides, 
and  the  hasard  table  there  open  to  all  the  professed  game- 
sters In  town. 

Greatest  and  Justeat  BovaasiGM !  know  jrou  thisf 
Alas  I  no  mortt  tKan  Thames*  calm  head  can  know 
Whose  meads  his  arms  drown,  or  whose  com  o'erfiow. 

Dorms  to  Queen  Ella. 

*  BoiLBAU,  LirraiN,  Chant  ii. 

Hilas  I  qu*est  devenu  ce  terns,  eel  heureux  temt^ 
OA  les  rois  s'honoroient  du  nom  ds  Fain^ans  : 
8'endormoient  sur  U  trdne,  et  me  servant  sans  honte, 
LaissoUnt  leur  sceptre  aux  mains  ou  d'un  maire,  ou  dTun 


Aucun  soin  n*approehoit  de  leurpaisihle  cour. 

On  reposoit  la  nuit,  on  dormoU  tout  lejour,  ^c. 

*  The  voicea  and  Instruments  used  in  the  serrlce  of  the 
Chapel-royal  being  also  employed  in  the  performanoo  of 
the  Birth-day  and  New-year  Odea 

»  A  matron  of  great  fame,  and  very  religious  in  her 
way ;  whose  coaatant  prayer  it  was,  that  she  might  **  get 
enough  by  her  profession  to  leave  it  off  in  time,  and  make 
her  peace  with  God.**  But  her  fkte  waa  not  so  happy ;  for 
being  convicted,  and  «et  In  the  pillory,  she  was  (to  the 
laatlng  shame  of  all  her  great  friends  and  votaries)  so  ill 
used  bj  the  populaoe,  that  it  put  an  end  to  her  days. 


So  when  Jove's  block  descended  from  on  high 
(As  sings  thy  great  forefather  Ogilby  7) 
Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  tx>g. 
And  the  hoarse  nation  croak'd,  God  save  kiiig  Log ! 


BOOK  THE  SEGONa 

ARGUMENT. 
The  king  being  proclaimed,  the  soUannlty  is  graced  with 
public  games  and  sports  of  various  kinds:  not  insti- 
tuted by  the  hero,  as  by  .£neas  In  Virgil,  but  for  greater 
honour  by  the  Goddess  in  pOTson  (in  like  manner  as  the 
games  Pythia,  Isthmia,  Ac,  were  anciently  said  to  be 
ordained  by  the  gods,  and  as  Thetis  bersdf  appearing, 
according  to  Homer,  Odyas.  84,  proposed  the  priaea  In 
honour  ^  her  son  Achilles.)  Hither  flock  the  poets  and 
critics,  attended,  as  Is  but  Just,  with  their  patrons  and 
bookseUers.  The  Goddess  is  first  pleased,  for  her  dis- 
port, to  propose  games  to  the  bookseUers,  and  setteth  up 
the  phantom  of  a  poet,  which  they  contend  to  overtake. 
The  races  described,  with  their  divers  accidents.  Next, 
the  game  for  a  poetess.  Then  foUow  the  exercises  for 
the  poets,  of  tickling,  vociferating,  diving :  the  first  holds 
forth  the  arts  and  practices  of  dedicators  /  the  second  of 
disptUants  and  /kstian  poets;  the  third  of  profound, 
dark,  and  dirtif  partp-^oriters.  Lastly,  for  the  crUies,  the 

•  The  Devil  Tavern  in  Fleet-etreet,  where  these  odes  are 
usually  rehearsed  before  they  are  performed  at  Court. 

V  See  Ogilby's  JEsop's  Fables,  where,  in  the  story  of  the 
Froga  and  their  King,  thla  excellent  hemistich  la  to  be 
found. 

Our  author  manifests  here,  and  elsewhere,  a  prodigious 
tenderness  for  the  bad  writers.  We  see  he  selects  the  only 
good  passage,  perhaps,  in  all  that  ever  Ogilby  writ ;  which 
shows  how  candid  and  patient  a  reader  he  must  have 
been.  What  can  be  more  kind  and  affectionate  than  theae 
words  In  the  preface  to  his  Poems,  where  he  labours  to 
call  up  all  our  humanity  and  foigiveneas  towards  these 
unlucky  men,  by  the  most  moderate  representation  of  their 
case  that  has  ever  been  given  by  any  author  f  **  Mudi 
may  be  said  to  extenuate  the  fault  of  bad  poets :  What  we 
call  n  genius  is  hard  to  be  distinguished,  by  a  man  him- 
self, from  a  prevalent  inclination.  And  if  it  be  never  so 
great,  he  can  at  first  discover  It  no  othor  way  than  by 
that  strong  propensity  which  rendera  him  the  more  liable 
to  be  mistaken.  He  has  no  other  method  but  to  make  the 
experiment,  by  writing,  and  so  appealing  to  the  Judgment 
of  othera  And  If  he  happens  to  write  ill  (which  Is  oei^ 
tainly  no  sin  in  itaelf }  he  la  immediately  made  the  object 
of  ridicule !  I  wiah  we  had  the  humanity  to  reflect,  that 
even  the  worst  authors  might  endeavour  to  please  ua,  and, 
Inj  that  endeavour,  deserve  something  at  our  handa  We 
have  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  them,  but  for  their  obati- 
nacy  In  persisting,  and  even  that  may  admit  of  alleviating 
circumatanoea  For  their  particular  friends  may  be  ^ther 
ignorant,  or  Inslnoere;  and  the  rest  of  the  world  too  well 
bred  to  shock  them  with  a  truth  which  generally  their 
booksellera  are  the  first  that  inform  them  of.** 

But  how  much  all  Indulgence  Is  lost  upon  these  people 
may  appear  from  the  Just  reflection  made  on  their  constant 
conduct,  and  constant  fate,  In  the  following  epigram : — 

TelittU  wits,  that  gleam'd  awhile. 

When  Pope  vouchsafed  a  rap, 
Alas/  deprived qfhU kind smiU, 

How  soon  pe/ade  away  I 
To  compass  Phosbus*  car  about. 

Thus  emptjf  vapours  rise  : 
Each  hnds  his  cloud,  to  put  Him  out. 

That  reared  him  to  the  skies. 
Alas  i  those  skies  are  not  pour  sphere  g 

There  He  shall  ever  bum  t 
'Werp,  weep,  and  fall/  for  earfk  pe  were. 

And  must  to  earth  return^ 
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Godden  proposes  (with  great  propriety)  an  exercise,  not 
of  their  parts,  bat  their  patience,  in  hearing  the  works 
of  two  voluminoas  authors,  one  in  verge  and  the  other 
in  prate,  deliberately  read,  without  sleeping ;  the  various 
effects  of  which,  with  the  several  degrees  and  manners 
of  their  operation,  are  here  set  forth,  till  the  whole  num- 
ber, not  of  critics  only,  but  of  spectators,  actors,  and  all 
present,  fall  fast  asleep,  which  naturally  and  neoeesarUy 
ends  thai 


High  on  a  goreeous  seat  >,  that  far  out-shone 
Henley's  gilt  tub^,  or  Fleckno's  Irish  throne^ 
Or  that  where  on  her  Curls  >  the  public  pours. 
All-bounteous^  fragrant  grains  and  golden  showers, 
Great  Gibber  sate  :  the  proud  Parnassian  sneer. 
The  conscious  simper,  and  the  jealous  leer, 

Two  things  there  are,  upon  the  supposition  of  which  the 
very  basts  of  all  verbal  criticism  is  founded  and  supported : 
the  first,  that  an  author  could  never  fail  to  use  the  best 
word  on  every  occasion ;  the  second,  that  a  criUo  cannot 
choose  but  know  which  that  is.  This  being  granted,  when- 
ever any  word  doth  not  ftilly  content  us  we  take  upon 
us  to  conclude,  first,  that  the  author  could  never  have 
used  it  t  snd,  secondly,  that  he  must  have  used  VmU  verp 
one  which  we  conjecture  in  its  stead. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  enough  admire  the  learned  Scrib* 
Icros  tor  his  alteration  of  the  text  in  the  two  last  verses 
of  the  preceding  book,  which  in  all  the  former  editions 
stood  thus: 

Hoarse  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog. 
And  the  kmd  nation  croak'd,  Ood  save  King  Log. 
He  has,  with   great  Judgment,   transposed  these  two 
epithets,  putting  hoarse  to  the  nation,  and  loud  to  the 
thunder ;  and  this  being  evidently  the  true  reading,  he 
vouchsafed  not  so  much  as  to  mention  the  former;  for 
which  assertion  of  the  Just  right  of  a  critic  he  merits  the 
acknowledgment  of  all  sound  commentators. 
1  Parody  of  Milton,  book  iL 

High  on  a  throne  qf  royal  state,  that  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  ofOrmus  and  of  Jnd, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  satf.,—-^ 

*  The  pulpit  of  a  dissenter  is  usually  called  a  tub ;  but 
that  of  Mr.  Orator  Henley  was  covered  with  velvet,  and 
adorned  with  gold.  He  had  also  a  fair  altar,  and  over  it  is 
this  extraordinary  inscription.  The  Primitive  EucharisL 
See  the  history  of  this  person,  book  iiL 

Richard  Flecknowas  an  Irish  priest,  but  had  laid  aside 
(as  himself  expressed  it)  the  mechanic  part  of  priesthood. 
Ha  printed  some  plays,  poems,  letters,  and  travels.  I 
doubt  not  our  author  took  occasion  to  mention  him  in 
respeot  to  the  poem  of  Mr.  Dryden,  to  which  this  beare 
some  resemblaDoe,  though  of  a  character  more  different 
from  it  than  that  of  the  iEneid  fh>m  the  Iliad,  or  the 
Lutrin  of  Boileau  from  the  D^faite  dea  Bouts  Rimte  of 


It  may  be  Juat  worth  mentioning,  that  the  eminence 
from  whence  the  ancient  sophists  entertained  their  andi- 
tore  was  called  by  the  pompous  name  of  a  throne;— 
M  Bp^powrtvhsi/^Xovfidka  <ro^umK»s  Koi  aofiapAs. 
— THamanuB,  OraL  L 

s  Edmund  Curl  stood  in  the  pillory  at  Charing-croes,  in 
Maroh,  1797-8. 

Mr.  Curl  loudly  complained  of  this  note  as  an  untruth, 
protesting  **  that  he  stood  In  the  pillory,  not  in  Maroh,  but 
in  February.**  And  of  another  on  ver.  159,  saying  **  he  was 
not  tossed  in  a  blanket,  but  a  rtig."  CuauAO,  duodecimo, 
1789,  p.  19l  2ft.  Much  in  the  same  manner  Mr.  Cibber  re< 
monstrated  that  his  brothers  at  Bedlam,  mentioned  book  I. 
were  not  Urasen,  but  blocks ;  yet  our  author  let  it  pass 
unaltered,  as  a  trifle  that  no  way  lessened  the  relation- 
ship. 


Mix  on  his  look :  all  eyes  direct  their  ray» 
On  him,  and  crowds  turn  coxcombs  as  they  gaze. 
His  peers  shine  round  him  with  reflected  grace. 
New  edge  their  dulness,  and  new  bronze  their 

face. 
So  from  the  sun's  broad  beam,  in  shallow  urns 
Heaven's  twinkling  sparks  draw  light  and  point 
their  horns. 

Not  with  more  glee,  by  hands  Pontific  crown'd. 
With  scarlet  hats  wide-waving  circled  round, 
Rome  in  her  capitol  saw  Quemo  sit% 
Throned  on  seven  hills,  the  antichrist  of  wit. 

And  now  the  Queen,  to  gUd  her  sons,  proclaims 
By  herald  hawkers,  high  heroic  games. 
They  summon  all  her  race :  an  endless  band 
Pours  forth,  and  leaves  unpeopled  half  the  land. 
A  motley  mixture !  in  long  wigs,  in  bags. 
In  silks,  in  crapes,  in  garters,  and  in  rags ; 
From  drawing-rooms,  from  colleges,  from  garrets. 
On  horse,  on  foot,  in  hacks,  and  gilded  chariots : 
All  who  true  Dunces  in  her  cause  appear'd. 
And  all  who  knew  those  Dunces  to  reward. 

Amid  that  area  wide  they  took  their  stand. 
Where  the  tall  May-pole  onoe  o'er-look'd  tlie 

Strand ; 
But  now  (so  Anne  and  Piety  ordain) 
A  church  collects  the  saints  of  Druiy-lane. 

With  authors,  stationers  obey'd  the  call, 
rrhe  field  of  glory  is  a  field  for  all). 
Glory,  and  niin,  the  industrious  tnbe  provoke  ; 
And  gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke. 
A  poet's  form  she  placed  before  their  eyes% 
And  bade  the  nimblest  racer  seize  the  prize ; 
No  meagre,  muse-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin. 
In  a  dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loose  skin ; 
But  such  a  bulk  as  no  twelve  bards  could  raise^, 
Twelve  starveling  bards  of  these  degenerate  days, 
All  as  a  partridge  plump,  full-fed,  and  fair. 
She  form'd  this  image  of  well-bodied  air ; 


*  Camillo  Quemo  was  of  Apulia,  who  hearing  the  great 
encouragement  which  Leo  X.  gave  to  poets,  travelled  to 
Rome  with  a  harp  in  his  hand,  and  sung  to  it  twenty 
thousand  verses  of  a  poem  called  Alexias.  He  was  intro- 
duced as  a  bmlfoon  to  Leo,  and  promoted  to  the  honour  of 
the  laurel  /  a  Jest  which  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  Pope 
himself  entered  Into  so  far,  as  to  cause  him  to  ride  on  an 
elephant  to  the  Capitol,  and  to  hold  a  solemn  festival  on 
his  coronation,  at  which  it  is  recorded  the  poet  hlmaeU 
was  so  transported  aa  to  weep /or  Joy  *.  He  was  ever  after 
a  constant  frequenter  of  the  Pope's  table,  drazik  abun- 
dantly, and  poured  forth  verses  without  number.  PAu&im 
Joviua,  Elog.  Vir.  Doct  chap.  'Izxxii.  Some  idea  of  his 
poetry  is  given  by  Fam.  Strada,  In  his  Proluskma. 

»  This  is  what  Juno  does  to  deceive  Tumus,  JEn.  x. 
Turn  Dea  nube  cava,  tenuem  sine  viribus  umbram 
In/acicm  JEnece  (visu  mirabilc  monstrum  /> 
Jkurdaniis  omat  tdis,  clypeumquejubasquc 

Divini  asiimilat  capitis • 

Dat  inania  verba. 

Bat  sine  mente  sonum 

The  reader  will  observe  how  exactly  some  of  these  versea 
suit  with  their  allegorical  applioatlon  here  to  a  plagiary : 
there  seems  to  mo  a  great  propriety  in  this  episode, 
where  Bueh  a  one  is  imaged  by  a  phantom  that  ddudea 
the  grasp  of  the  expecting  bookseller^ 

•  Vix  illud  leeti  bis  sex — ^ 
Qualia  nunc  hominum  producit  corpora  tellus. 

\ma,  JEn.  xli. 


«  See  LUe  of  C.  C  chap.  wU  p.  140«. 
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With  pert  flat  eyes  she  window'd  well  its  head  ; 

A  brain  of  feathers,  and  a  heart  of  lead  > ; 

And  empty  words  she  gave,  and  sounding  strain, 

But  senseless,  lifeless  !  idol  void  and  vain  I 

Never  was  dash'd  out,  at  one  lucky  hit^^ 

A  fool,  so  just  a  copy  of  a  wit ; 

So  like,  that  critics  said,  and  courtiers  swore, 

A  wit  it  was,  and  call'd  the  phantom  More  \ 

All  gaze  with  ardour :  some  a  poet's  name, 
Others  a  sword-knot  and  laced  suit  inflame. 
But  lofty  Lintot*  in  the  circle  rose  : 
**  This  prize  is  mine,  who  tempt  it  are  my  foes ; 
With  me  began  this  genius,  and  shall  end." 
He  spoke  :  and  who  with  Lintot  shall  contend  ? 

Fear  held  them  mute.  Alone,  untaught  to  fear. 
Stood  daundess  Curl »;  <*  Behold  that  rival  here ! 

^  Le,  A  trifling  head»  and  a  contracted  heart, 
as  the  poet,  book  iv.,  describes  the  accomplished  sons  of 
Dulneas,  of  whom  this  is  only  an  image  or  scarecrow,  and 
so  stuffe4  ont  with  those  corresponding  materialB.—6caiBL. 

*  Our  author  here  seems  willing  to  give  some  account  of 
the  possibility  of  Dulnest  making  a  wit  (which  could  be 
done  no  other  way  than  by  chance).  The  fiction  is  the 
more  reconciled  to  probability,  by  the  known  story  of 
Apelles,  who  being  at  a  loss  to  express  the  foam  of  Alex- 
ander's horse,  dashed  his  pencil  in  despair  at  the  picture, 
and  happened  to  do  it  by  that  fortunate  stroke. 

a  Curl,  in  his  Key  to  the  Dunciad,  affinned  this  to  be 
James  More  Smith,  Esq.,  and  it  is  probable  (considering 
what  is  said  of  him  in  the  Testimonit*)  that  some  might 
fancy  our  author  obliged  to  represent  this  gentleman  as  a 
plagiary,  or  to  pass  for  one  himself.  His  case,  indeed,  was 
like  thitt  of  a  man  I  have  heard  of,  who,  as  he  was  sitting 
in  company,  perceived  his  next  neighbour  had  stolen  his 
handkerchief.  **  Sir,"  (said  the  thief,  finding  himself  de- 
tected), *'  do  not  expose  me.  I  did  it  for  mere  want ;  be  so 
good  but  to  take  it  privately  out  of  my  pocket  again,  and 
■ay  nothing.*'  The  honest  man  did  so,  but  the  other  cried 
out,  "See,  gentlonen,  what  a  thief  we  have  among  us! 
look,  he  is  stealing  my  handkerchief!" 

The  plagiarisms  of  this  person  gave  occasion  to  the  fol- 
lowing epignun : 

More  alwayi  imilet  tehetiever  he  recites  ; 

He  smiles  (irou  think)  approving  what  he  writes. 

And  yet  in  this  no  vanity  is  shown  ,- 

A  modest  man  may  like  whaVs  not  his  own. 
His  only  work  was  a  comedy  called  the  Rival  Modes;  the 
town  condemned  it  in  the  action,  but  ho  printed  it  in 
17S6-7,  with  this  modest  motto. 

Hie  caestus  artemque  repono. 
It  appears  from  hence,  that  this  is  not  the  name  of  a 
real  person,  but  fictitious.  More  from  fi&pos,  stultust 
fuspta,  stultitia,  to  represent  the  folly  of  a  plagiary.  Thus 
Erasmus,  Admonuit  me  Mori  cognomen  tUti,  guod  tarn  ad 
Moric  voeabulum  accedit  quam  es  ipse  a  re  alienus.  De- 
dication of  Moris  Encomium  to  Sir  Tho.  More,  the  fare- 
well of  which  may  be  our  author's  to  his  plagiary,  Vale, 
More :  et  moriam  tuam  gnaviter  dt/ende.  Adieu,  More  I 
and  be  sure  strongly  to  defend  thy  own  folly. — Scriblkrub. 

*  We  enter  here  upon  the  episode  of  the  booksellers;  per- 
sons whose  names  being  more  known  and  famous  in  the 
learned  world  than  those  of  the  authors  in  this  poem,  do 
therefore  need  less  explanation.  The  action  of  Mr.  Lintot 
here  imitates  that  of  Dares  in  Virgil,  rising  Just  in  this 
manner  to  Uy  hold  on  a  bull.  This  eminent  bookseller 
printed  the  Rival  Modes  before-mentioned. 

»  We  come  now  to  a  character  of  much  respect,  that  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Curl.  As  a  plain  repetition  of  great  actions 
is  the  best  praise  of  them,  we  shall  only  say  of  this  emi- 
nent man,  that  he  carried  the  trade  many  lengths  beyond 
what  it  ever  before  had  arrived  at,  and  that  he  was  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  all  hb  profsesion.    He  possessed 


The  race  by  vigour,  not  by  vannts,  is  won  ; 
So  take  the  hindmost,  Hell*." — He  said,  and  run. 
Swift  as  a  bard  the  bailiif  leaves  behind?. 
He  left  huge  Lintot,  and  outstripp'd  the  wind. 
As  when  a  dab-cliick  waddles  thro'  the  copse 
On  feet  and  wings,  and  flies,  and  wades,  and  hops ; 
So  labouring  on,  with  shoulders,  hands,  and  head  % 
Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  figure  spread, 
With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  his  state. 
And  left-legg'd  Jacob  seems  to  emulate  ^ 
Full  in  the  middle  way  there  stood  a  lake. 
Which  CurPs  Corinna^o  chanced  that  mom  to  make: 

himself  of  a  command  over  all  authors  whatever;  he 
caused  them  to  write  what  he  pleased ;  they  oould  not  call 
their  very  names  their  own.  He  was  not  only  famoiw 
among  these:  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  state,  the 
church,  and  the  law,  and  received  particular  marks  of 
dintinction  from  each. 

It  will  be  owned  that  he  is  here  introduoed  with  all  pos- 
sible dignity  *  he  speaks  like  the  intrepid  Diomed ;  he  runs 
like  the  swift-footed  Achilles :  if  he  falls,  'tis  like  the  be- 
loved Nisus;  and  (what  Homer  makes  to  be  the  diief  of 
all  praises)  he  iB/avoured  e^  the  gods  ;  he  says  but  three  j 
words,  and  his  prayer  is  heard ;  a  goddess  conveys  it  to  the  1 
seat  of  Jupiter :  though  he  loees  the  prixe,  he  gains  the 
victory ;  the  great  mother  herself  comforts  him,  die  in- 
spires him  with  expedients,  she  honours  him  with  an 
immortal  present  (such  as  Achilles  receives  fh>m  Thetis, 
and  jEneas  from  Venus)  at  once  histructive  and  propheti- 
cal :  after  this  he  is  unrivaled  and  triumphant. 

The  tribute  our  author  here  pays  him  is  a  grateftal  return 
for  several  unmerited  obligations.  Bfany  weighty  animad- 
versions on  the  public  affairs,  and  many  excellent  and 
diverting  pieces  on  private  persons,  has  he  given  to  bis 
name.  If  ever  he  owed  two  verses  to  any  other,  he  owed 
Mr.  Curl  some  thousands.  He  was  every  day  extending 
his  fame,  and  enlarging  his  writings :  witness  innumerable 
instances ;  but  it  shall  si^oe  only  to  mention  the  Court 
Poems,  which  he  meant  to  publish  as  the  work  of  the  trae 
writer,  a  lady  of  quality ;  but  being  first  threatened,  and 
afterwards  punished  for  it  by  Mr.  Pope,  he  generously 
transferred  it  fh;m  her  to  him,  and  ever  since  printed  it 
in  his  name.  The  single  time  that  ever  he  spoke  to  C. 
was  on  that  affkir,  and  to  that  happy  incident  he  owed 
all  the  favours  since  received  from  him.  So  true  is  the 
saying  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  "  that  any  one  shall  be,  at  some 
time  or  other,  the  better  or  the  worse,  for  having  but  seen 
or  spoken  to  a  good  or  bad  man.** 

*  Oceupet  extremum  scabies  ;  mihi  turpe  reiinqui  est. 

Herat,  de  Arte. 
"f  Something  like  this  is  in  Homer,  II.  x.  v.  290,  of 
Dfomed.  Two  different  manners  of  the  same  author  in 
his  similes  are  also  imitated  in  the  two  following;  the 
first,  of  the  bailiff,  is  short,  unadorned,  and  (as  the  critics 
well  know)  from /amt7Jar  life ;  the  second,  of  the  watw^ 
fowl,  more  extended,  picturesque,  and  flrom  rtrral  <(/%. 
The  A9th  verse  is  likewise  a  literal  translation  of  one  in 
Homer. 

*  —  So  eagerly  the  fiend 

O'er  bog,  o'«r  steep,  thro*  str eight,  rough,  dense,  or  rare. 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  orfiies. 

MiLTx>ir,  book  11. 

*  Milton,  of  the  motion  of  the  swan, 

rows 

His  state  with  oary/eet. 
And  Dtyden,  of  another'B,^  fTtt*  two  Uft  legs— 

ii>  This  name,  it  seems,  was  taken  by  one  Mrs.  T^— ,  who 
procured  some  private  letters  of  Mr.  Pope'*,  while  almost 
a  boy,  to  Mr.  CromweU,  and  sold  them  without  the  con- 
sent of  either  of  those  gentlemen  to  Curt,  who  printed 
them  in  13mo,  1727.  He  discorered  her  to  be  the  publisher, 
in  his  Key,  p.  II.  We  only  take  this  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning the  manner  in  which  those  letters  got  abroad, 
which  the  author  was  ashamed  of  as  very  trivial  things. 
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(Snch  was  lier  wont,  at  early  dawn  to  drop 
Her  eyening  catee  before  hia  neighbour's  shop) 
Here  fortuned  Curl  to  alide » ;  loud  shout  the  band, 
And  Bernard !  Bernard'  I  rings  thro*  all  theStrand. 
Obscene  with  filth  the  miscreant  lies  bewray'd, 
I   Fallen  in  the  plash  his  wickedness  had  laid' : 
Then  first  (if  poets  aught  of  truth  declare) 
The  caitiff  vaticide  conceived  a  prayer : 

Hear  Jove !  whose  name  my  bards  and  I  adore^ 
As  much  at  least  as  any  god's,  or  more ; 
And  him  and  his,  if  more  devotion  warms, 
Down  with  the  Bible,  up  with  the  Pope's  Arms  4. 

A  phu!e  there  is,  betwixt  earth,  air,  and  seas^ 
Where,  from  ambrosia,  Jove  retires  for  ease. 
There  in  his  seat  two  spacious  vents  appear. 
On  this  he  sits,  to  that  he  leans  his  ear, 
And  hears  the  various  vows  of  fond  mankind ; 
Some  beg  an  eastern,  some  a  western  wind : 
All  vain  petitions,  mounting  to  the  sky. 
With  reams  abundant  this  abode  supply ; 
Amused  he  reads,  and  then  returns  the  bills 
Sign'd  with  that  ichor'  which  from  gods  distils. 

In  office  here  faur  Cloacina^  stands. 
And  ministers  to  Jove  with  purest  hands. 

full  not  only  of  leidtiM,  but  of  wrong  judgments  of  men 
and  books,  and  only  excusable  from  the  youth  and  inoxpe- 
rienoe  of  the  writer. 
« LoMtur  infelix,  eatii  ut/orUJuveneis 

Fusut  humum  viridatque  super  madt/ectrat  herbcu 

Coneidit,  immundoquejltno,  tacroque  cruore. 

VxRo.  Xn,  T.  of  Nisus. 

*—Ut  littutf  Ifyto,  /Tyte,  omne  #<wwirc«.— Vino.  EcL  vi. 
>  Though  this  incident  may  seem  too  low  and  base  for 
the  dignity  of  an  epic  poem,  the  learned  very  well  know  it 
to  be  but  a  copy  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the  very  words 
ivBos  Mid  Jlimu  are  used  by  them,  though  our  poet  (to 
compliance  to  modem  nicety)  has  remarkably  enriched 
and  coloured  his  language,  as  well  as  raised  the  verslflca- 
tion,  in  this  episode,  and  in  the  foUowtog  one  of  Elixa. 
Mr.  Dryden,  to  Mack-FUckno,  has  not  scrupled  to  men- 
tion the  morning  tooH  at  which  the  flshee  bite  in  the 
Thames,  PUHng-aUeyt  reliquet  qf  the  bum,  ^c,  but  our 
author  Is  more  grave,  and  (as  a  fine  writer  says  of  Virgil 
to  his  Oeoigios)  tottes  about  his  dung  urith  an  air  qf  mor 
jetty.    If  we  consider  that  the  exercises  of  his  authors 
coold  with  Justice  be  no  higher  than  tickling,  chattering, 
flawing,  or  diving.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  Invent 
■nch  games  as  were  proportioned  to  the  meaner  degree  of 
booksellers.    In  Homer  and  Virgil,  AJax  and  Nlsus  the 
i    persons  dmwn  in  this  plight  are  heroes ;  whereas  here 
they  are  snch  with  whom  it  had  been  great  impropriety  to 
I    have  Joined  any  but  vile  ideas;  besides  the  natural  con- 
'    nezioa  there  is  betwwa  Ubelers  and  common  nuisances. 
j    Nevertheless  I  have  heard  our  author  own,  that  this  part 
!    of  his  poem  was  (as  it  frequently  happens)  what  coet  him 
most  trouble  and  pleased  him  least  •,  but  that  he  hoped  it 
was  excusable,  since  leveled  at  such  as  understand  no 
delScate  satire.    Thus  the  politest  men  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  swear,  when  they  happen  to  have  to  do  with 
porters  and  oyster-wenches. 

*  The  Bible,  Curl's  sign ;  the  Cross  Keys.  Ltotot's. 

*  See  Ludan's  Icaro-Menippus,  where  this  fiction  is  more 
extended. 

Orbe  locus  medio  est,  inter  terrasque,  /retumqutt 
CetUstesque  plagas Ovm.  Met  xiL 

*  Alludes  to  Homer,  Iliad  v. 

pit  8*  lkfi0poTOP  oTfia  6ro7o, 

*IXflip,  oTos  ir4p  re  p4u  fMUcdpwiri  BwffUf* 

A  stream  qfiuct'rous  humour  issuing Jlow'd, 
Sanguine,  such  as  edestiat  sp'riU  may  bleed.—Mtvros. 

"*  The  RomaB  goddess  of  the  common  sewers. 


Forth  from  the  heap  she  pick'd  her  votary's  prayer, 
And  placed  it  next  him,  a  distinction  rare ! 
Oft  had  the  goddess  heard  her  servant's  call, 
From  her  black  grottoes  near  the  Temple-wall, 
Listening  delighted  to  the  jest  unclean 
Of  link-boys  vile,  and  watermen  obscene  ; 
Where  as  he  iish'd  her  nether  realms  for  wit ', 
She  oft  had  favoured  him,  and  favours  yet. 
Renew'd  by  ordure's  sympathetic  force. 
As  oil'd  with  magic  juices  for  the  course  % 
Vigorous  he  rises ;  from  the  effluvia  strong 
Imbibes  new  life,  and  scours  and  stinks  along ; 
Re-passes  Lintot,  vindicates  the  race,^ 
Nor  heeds  the  brown  dishonours  of  his  iSace^^. 

And  now  the  victor  stretch'd  his  eager  hand 
Where  the  tall  nothing  stood,  or  seem'd  to  stand ; 
A  i^apeless  shade,  it  melted  from  his  sight  ^i, 
Like  forms  in  clouds,  or  visions  of  the  night. 
To  seize  his  papers,  Curl,  was  next  thy  care  ; 
His  papers  light,  fly  diverse,  tost  in  air  **  ; 
Songs,  sonnets,  epigrams  the  winds  uplift. 
And  whisk  'em  back  to  Evans,  Young,  and  Swift  i^. 
The  embroider'd  suit  at  least  he  deem'd  his  prey  ; 
That  suit  an  unpaid  tailor  ^*  snatch'd  away. 
No  rag,  no  scrap,  of  all  the  beau,  or  wit. 
That  once  so  flutter'd,  and  that  once  so  writ. 

Heaven  rings  with  laughter :  of  the  laughter  vain, 
Dulness,  good  Queen,  repeats  the  jest  again. 
Three  wicked  imps,  of  her  own  Grub-street  choir. 
She  deck'd  like  Congreve,  Addison,  and  Prior  ** ; 
Mears,  Warner,  Wilkins '•  run :  delusive  thought! 
Breval,  Bond,  Besaleel  ^t,  the  varlets  caught. 

«  See  the  preface  to  Swift's  and  Pope's  Miscellanies. 

*  AUudtng  to  the  opinion  that  there  are  ototments  used 
by  witches  to  enable  them  to  fly  to  the  air,  Ac. 

10  faciem  ostentabat,  et  udo 

Turpia  membra  Jimo Viao.  JEn.  v. 

11  Effugit  imago 

Par  levibus  ventis,  volucrique  simillima  somno. 

ViRo.  JBn.  vi. 

M  Virgil.  Mn.  vi.  of  the  Sibyl's  leaves, 

Carmina 

tuHxUa  volent  rapidis  ludibria  ventis. 

»  Some  of  thoee  persons  whose  writtogs,  epigrams,  or 
Jests  he  had  owned.    See  note  on  ver.  sa 

i«  This  line  hss  been  loudly  oomplatoed  of  in  Mist.  June 
8,  Dedic.  to  Sawney,  and  others,  as  a  most  tohuman  satire 
on  the  poverty  of  poets;  but  it  is  thought  our  author 
would  be  acquitted  by  a  Jury  of  tailors.  To  me  this  in- 
stance seems  unluckily  chosen ;  if  it  be  a  satire  on  any 
body,  it  must  be  on  a  bad  paymaster,  since  the  person  to 
whom  they  have  here  applied  it  was  a  man  of  fortune. 
Not  but  poeU  may  well  be  Jealous  of  bo  great  a  prerogative 
as  non-payment,  which  Mr.  Dennis  so  far  asserts,  as  boldly 
to  pronounce  that  •<  if  Homer  himself  was  not  to  debt,  It 
was  because  nobody  would  trust  him."— Pref.  to  Rom.  on 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  p.  15. 

i»  These  authors  betog  such  whose  names  will  reach 
posterity,  we  shall  not  give  any  account  of  them,  but  pro- 
ceed to  those  of  whom  it  is  necessary— Besaleel  Morris 
was  author  of  some  satires  on  the  translators  of  Homer, 
with  many  other  things  prtoted  to  newspapers.—'.'  Bond 
writ  a  satire  against  Mr.  P— .  Captato  Breval  was  author 
of  The  Confederates,  an  ingenious  dramatic  performance 
to  expose  Mr.  P..  Mr.  Gay.  Dr.  Arb.,  and  some  ladies  of 
quality,"  says  Curl,  Key,  p.  11. 

!•  Booksellera,  and  prtoters  of  much  anonymous  stuff. 
17 1  foresee  it  wlU  be  objected  fh>m  this  line,  that  we  were 
in  an  error  to  our  assertion  on  ver.  00  of  this  book,  that 
More  was  a  fictitious  name,  stoce  these  persons  are  equally 
represented  by  the  poet  as  phantoms.  Bo  at  first  sight  it 
may  seem ;  but  be  not  deceived,  reader,  these  also  are  not 
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Curl  stretches  after  Gay,  but  Gay  is  gone, 
He  grasps  an  empty  Joseph  ^  for  a  John  : 
So  Proteus,  hunted  in  a  nobler  shape, 
Became,  when  seized,  a  puppy,  or  an  ape. 

To  him  the  Groddess :  Son !  thy  grief  lay  down, 
And  turn  this  whole  illusion  on  the  town* : 
As  the  sage  dame,  experienced  in  her  trade. 
By  names  of  toasts  retails  each  batter^  jade  ; 
(Whence  hapless  Monsieur  much  complains  at  Paris 
Of  wrongs  from  duchesses  and  lady  Maries ;) 
Be  thine,  my  stationer !  this  magic  gift ; 
Cook  shall  be  Prior ^,  and  Coacanen,  Swift*: 
So  shall  each  hostile  name  become  our  own. 
And  we  too  boast  our  Garth  and  Addison >. 

With  that  she  gave  him  (piteous  of  his  case, 
Yet  smiling  at  his  rueful  length  of  face  •) 

real  persons.  'Tis  true,  Curl  declares  Breval.  a  captain, 
authur  of  a  pieoe  called  The  Confederates ;  but  the  same 
Curl  first  said  It  was  written  by  Joseph  Oay.  Is  his  second 
assertion  to  be  credited  any  more  than  his  first  ?  He  like- 
wise affirms  Bond  to  bo  one  who  writ  a  satire  on  our  poet : 
but  where  is  such  a  satire  to  be  found  ?  where  was  such 
a  writer  ever  heard  of !  As  for  Besoleel,  it  carries  forgery 
in  the  very  name;  nor  is  it,  as  the  others  are,  a  surname. 
Thou  mayest  depend  upon  it,  no  such  authors  ever  lived : 
all  phantoms— SouBLanua 

>  Joseph  Oajft  a  fictitious  name  put  by  Curl  before  seve- 
ral pamphlets,  which  made  them  pass  with  many  for  Mr. 
Gay'a 

*  It  waa  a  common  practice  of  this  bookseller  to  pub* 
llsh  vile  pieces  of  obscure  hands  under  the  names  of 
eminent  authora 

'  The  man  here  specified  writ  a  thing  called  The  Battle 
of  Poets,  In  which  Phillips  and  Welsted  were  the  heroes, 
and  Swift  and  Pope  utterly  routed.  He  also  published 
some  malevolent  things  in  the  British,  London,  and  Daily 
Journals ;  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  letters  to  Mr.  Pope, 
protesting  his  Innocence.  His  chief  work  was  a  translation 
of  Hesiod,  to  which  Theobald  writ  notes  and  half -notes, 
which  he  carefully  owned. 

« In  the  first  edition  of  this  poem  there  were  only  aster- 
isks in  this  place,  but  the  names  were  since  inserted, 
merely  to  fill  up  the  verse,  and  give  ease  to  the  ear  of 
tbo  reader. 

^  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  our  author's  love  of 
praising  good  writers.  He  has  in  this  very  poem  celebrated 
Mr.  Locke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Atterbury, 
Mr.  Dryden.  Mr.  Congrevo,  Dr.  Garth,  Mr.  Addison ;  In 
a  word,  almost  every  man  of  his  time  that  deserved  it ; 
even  Cibber  himself  (presuming  him  to  be  author  of  the 
Carelets  Husband).  It  was  very  diflioult  to  have  that  plea- 
sure in  a  poem  on  this  subject,  yet  he  has  found  means  to 
Insert  their  panegyric,  and  has  made  even  Dulness  out  of 
her  own  mouth  pronounce  it  It  must  have  been  particu- 
larly agreeable  to  him  to  celebrate  Dr.  Garth,  both  as  his 
constant  friend,  and  as  he  was  his  predecessor  In  this  kind 
of  satire.  The  Dispensary  attacked  the  whole  body  of 
apothecaries,  a  much  more  useful  one  undoubtedly  than 
that  of  the  bad  poets ;  If  In  truth  this  can  be  a  body,  of 
which  no  two  m^nbers  ever  agreed.  It  also  did  what 
Mr.  Theobald  says  is  unpardonable,  drew  In  parti  of  pri- 
^mU  character t  and  Introduced  person*  independent  qf  his 
sutffect.  Much  more  would  Boileau  have  Incurred  bis  cen- 
sure, who  left  all  subjects  whatever,  on  all  oocasions,  to 
fall  upon^the  bad  poets  (which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would 
have  been  more  immediately  his  concern).  But  certainly 
next  to  commending  good  writers,  the  greatest  service  to 
learning  is  to  expose  the  bad,  who  can  only  that  way  be 
made  of  any  use  to  it.  This  truth  is  veiy  well  set  forth  In 
these  lines  addieseed  to  our  author : 

ne  eravtn  rook,  and  pert  Jackdaw, 

{Though  neither  birds  qf  moral  kind) 

Tet  serve,  ifhang*d,  or  stt^d  with  straie. 

To  show  U9  whitk  wap  blow*  the  wind. 


A  shaggy  tapestry*,  worthy  to  be  spread 
On  Coclnis'  old  2,  or  Dunton's  modem  bed ; 
Instructive  work  !  whose  wry-mouth'd  portraiture 
Displayed  the  fates  her  confessors  endure. 

Thus  dirty  knaves,  or  chattering  fools. 

Strung  up  by  dozens  in  thy  lay. 
Teach  more  by  half  than  Dennis'  rules. 

And  point  instruction  every  way. 

With  Egypt's  art  thy  pen  may  strive: 

One  potent  drop  let  this  but  shed. 
And  every  rogue  that  stunk  alive. 

Becomes  a  precious  mummy  dead. 


•  Risit  pater  optimus  itli.- 


Me  liceat  easum  miserere  ineontis  amiei 

Sic/atus,  terffum  Ocetuli  imwiane  Uonis,  SfC. 

Viao.  JBn.  v. 
<*  The  decrepid  person  or  figure  of  a  man  are  no  reflec- 
tions upon  his  genius:  an  honest  mind  will  love  and 
esteem  a  man  qf  worth,  though  he  be  deformed  or  poor. 
Yet  the  author  of  the  Dunciad  hath  libeled  a  person  for 
his  ru^l  lengOi  qf/ace  !  "—Mist's  Journal,  June  8.  This 
genius  and  man  qf  worth,  whom  an  honest  mind  should 
love,  is  Mr.  Curl.  True  it  is,  he  stood  in  the  pillory,  an 
incident  which  will  lengthen  the  face  of  any  man,  though 
It  were  ever  so  comely,  therefore  la  no  reflection  on  the  I 
natural  beauty  of  Mr.  Curl.  But  as  to  reflections  on  any  ! 
man's  face  or  figure,  Mr.  Dennis  saith  excellently :  **  Na-  > 
tural  deformity  comes  not  by  our  fault ;  'tis  often  ocoa-  I 
sloned  by  calamities  and  diseases,  which  a  man  can  no 
more  help  than  a  monster  can  his  deformity.  There  is  no 
one  misfortune,  and  no  one  disease,  but  what  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  are  sutject  to.  But  the  deformity  of  this 
author  Is  visible,  present,  lasting,  unalteratde,  and  peca- 
liar  to  himself!  Tis  the  mark  of  God  and  Nature  upon 
him,  to  give  us  warning  that  we  should  hold  no  society 
with  him,  as  a  creature  not  of  our  original,  ma  of  our 
species;  and  they  who  have  refused  to  take  this  warning 
which  God  and  Nature  have  given  them,  and  have  In 
spite  of  it,  by  a  senseless  presumption,  ventured  to  be 
familiar  with  him,  have  severely  suffered,  Ac.  Tis  cer- 
tain his  original  is  not  from  Adam,  but  from  the  devil,** 
&0.— DcNNis's  Charact  of  Mr.  P.  octavo,  171tt* 

Admirably  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Dennis  against  Mr.  Law, 
p.  33,  **  That  the  language  of  BilUngsgate  can  never  be 
the  language  of  charity,  nor  consequently  of  Christianity.** 
I  should  else  be  tempted  to  use  the  language  of  a  critic ; 
for  what  Is  mora  provoking  to  a  commentator  than  to 
behold  his  author  thus  portrayed?  Yet  I  consider  It 
really  hurts  not  Aim ;  whereas  to  call  some  others  dull, 
might  do  them  prejudice  with  a  world  too  apt  to  believe  IL 
Therefore,  though  Mr.  D.  may  call  another  a  little  ass,  or 
a  young  toad,  far  be  it  from  us  to  call  him  a  toothless  lion, 
or  an  oM  serpent.  Indeed,  had  I  written  these  notes  (as 
was  onoe  my  Intent)  In  the  learned  language,  I  might  have 
given  him  the  appellations  of  balatro,  caleeatum  caput, 
scurra  in  triviis,  being  phrases  In  good  esteem  and  fre- 
quent usage  among  the  best  learned.  But  in  our  mother- 
tongue  were  I  to  tax  any  gentleman  of  the  Dunciad,  surely 
it  should  be  In  words  not  to  the  vulgar  intelligible: 
whereby  Christian  charity,  decency,  and  good  aooord 
among  authors,  might  be  preserved.— ScaxBLxaus. 

The  good  Scriblerus  here,  as  on  all  occasions,  eminently 
shows  his  humanity.  But  It  was  far  otherwise  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Dimciad,  whoee  scurrilities  were  always 
personal,  and  of  that  nature  which  provoked  every  honest 
man  but  Mr.  Pope ;  yet  never  to  be  lamented,  since  they 
occasioned  the  following  amiable  venes : 
While  malice.  Pope,  denies  thy  page 

Its  own  celestial  Jtre, 
While  critics,  and  while  bards  in  rage. 

Admiring,  won*t  admire. 
Whits  wayward  pens  thy  worth  assail. 

And  envious  tongue*  decry  ; 
Then  times  though  many  a  friend  bewail, 
T^ese  time*  tiewail  not  /. 
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EarleM  on  high,  stood  unabash'd  De  Foe, 
And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  scourge  below^. 
There  Bidpath,  Roper*,  cudgel'd  might  ye  view. 
The  very  worsted  still  look'd  black  and  blue. 
Himself  among  the  storied  chiefs  he  spies*. 
As  from  the  bumket  high  in  air  he  flies. 
And  oh !  The  cry*d)  what  street,  what  lane  but  knows, 
Our  purgmgs,  pumpings,  blanketings,  and  blows  •  I 
In  every  loom  our  labours  shall  be  seen, 
And  the  fresh  vomit  run  for  ever  green  ^  I 

See  in  the  circle  next,  Eliza  pla^  >, 
Two  babes  of  love  close  clinging  to  her  waist  9 ; 

But  when  the  world't  Umd  praise  U  thine. 

And  spleen  no  more  shall  blame, 
When  with  thp  Homer  thou  shalt  shine 

In  one  estaJbiisK'd  fame : 
When  none  shall  rail,  and  every  lap 

Devote  a  wreath  to  thee  j 
That  day  {/or  eome  it  will)  that  day 
Skall  I  lamefU  to  see, 
I  A  Borrj  Mnd  of  tapestry  frequent  in  old  imu,  made  of 
-worsted,  or  some  coaner  stniT,  like  that  which  la  spolcen  of 
bj  Hoane— Faces  as/righ0a  as  theirs  who  whip  Christ  in 
old  hangings.    The  imagery  woven  in  it  alludes  to  the 
mantle  of  Cloanthos,  in  .£n.  v. 

*  Of  Codms  the  poet's  bed,  see  Juvenal,  desoribing  hla 
poverty  rerj  copiously,  Bat.  iiL  ver.  103,  &o. 

Leetus  ered  Codro,  Sfc. 
Codrus  had  but  one  bed,  so  short  to  boot. 
That  his  short  wife's  short  legs  hung  dangling  out. 
Bis  cupboard's  head  six  earthen  pitchers  graced. 
Beneath  them  was  his  trusty  tankard  placed  ; 
And  to  support  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 
A  bending  Chiron,  east  from  honest  day. 
His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  chest  eontain*d. 
Whose  covers  much  qfmouldiness  eomplain'd. 
Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetic  bread. 
And  on  heroic  verse  luxuriously  were  fed, 
*T!is  true  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boast. 
And  yet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  tof  L— Davoaif . 
But  Mr.  Conoanoi.  in  his  Dedication  of  the  Letters,  Adver- 
tisements,  Ac  to  the  author  of  the  Dundad,  assures  us 
that  '*  Juvenal  never  satirised  the  poverty  of  Codrus." 

John  Dunton  was  a  broken  bookseller  and  abusive  scrib- 
bler ;  he  writ  Neck  or  Nothing,  a  violent  satire  on  some 
ministers  of  state ;  a  libel  on  the  duke  of  Devonshire  and 
the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  fto. 

>  John  Tutchin.  author  of  some  vile  verses,  and  of  a 
weekly  paper  called  the  Observator.  He  was  sentenced  to 
be  whipped  through  several  towns  in  the  west  of  England, 
upon  which  be  petitioned  king  James  IL  to  be  hanged. 
When  that  prince  died  in  exile,  he  wrote  an  invective 
against  his  memory,  occasioned  by  some  humane  elegies  on 
his  death.    He  lived  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

*  Authors  of  the  Flying-post  and  Post-boy,  two  soandal- 
oos  papers  on  different  sides,  for  which  they  equally  and 
alternately  deserved  to  be  cudgeled,  and  were  so. 

*  8e  quoque  prineipibus  permixtum  agnovit  Achivis—^ 
Conetitii,  et  lacrymans :  Quisjam  locus,  inquit.  Achate  I 
Quat  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  f 

ViRo.  JEn,  I. 

*  The  history  of  Curl's  being  tossed  in  a  blanket,  and 
whipped  by  the  scholars  of  Westminster,  is  well  known. 
Of  his  purging  and  vomiting,  see  a  full  and  true  Accoimt 
of  a  horrid  Revenge  on  the  body  of  Edm.  Curl,  Ac.  in 
Swift  and  Pope's  Miscell. 

f  A  parody  on  these  lines  of  a  late  noble  author : 
His  bleeding  arm  hadf\tmish*d  all  their  rooms. 
And  run  for  ever  purple  in  their  looms. 

>  In  this  game  is  exposed,  in  the  most  omtemptuous 
manner,  the  profligate  licentiousness  of  those  shameless 
scribblers  (for  the  most  part  of  tliat  sex,  which  ought  least 
to  be  capable  of  such  malice  or  impudence)  who  in  libellous 
Msmoira  and  Novels,  reveal  the  faults  or  misfortunes  of 
both  sexes,  to  the  ruin  of  public  fame,  or  disturbance  of 


Fair  as  before  her  works  she  stands  oonfess'd, 
In  flowers   and    pearls  by  bounteous  Kirkall^^^ 

drese'd. 
The  Goddess  then  :  ^  Who  best  can  send  on  high 
The  salient  spout,  far  streaming  to  the  sky ; 
His  be  yon  Juno  of  majestic  size. 
With  cow-like  udders,  and  with  ox-like  eyes  "4 
This  china  Jordan  ^*  let  the  chief  o*ercome 
Replenish,  not  ingloriously,  at  home." 

Osborne  ^*  and  Curl  accept  the  glorious  strife, 
(Though  this  his  son  dissuades,  and  that  his  wife.) 
One  on  his  manly  confidence  relies. 
One  on  his  vigour  h  and  superior  size. 
First  Osborne  lean'd  against  his  letter'd  post ; 
It  rose,  and  laboured  to  a  curve  at  most. 

private  happiness.  Our  good  poet  (by  the  whole  oast  of 
his  work  being  obliged  not  to  take  off  the  irony)  where 
he  could  not  show  his  indignation,  hath  shown  his  con- 
tempt, as  much  as  possible ;  having  here  drawn  as  vile  a 
picture  as  could  be  represented  in  the  colours  of  epic 


Eliza  Haywood';  this'  woman  was  authoress  of  those 
most  scandalous  bo<^  called  the  Court  of  Carimania, 
and  the  New  Utopia.  For  the  two  babes  eflove,  see  Curl, 
Key,  p.*  83.  But  whatever  reflection  he  is  pleased  to 
throw  upon  this  lady,  surely  it  was  what  from  him  she 
little  deserved,  who  had  celebrated  Curl's  undertakings 
for  r^ormation  of  manners,  and  declared  herself  *'  to  be 
so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  sweetness  of  kis  dispo- 
sition, and  that  tenderness  with  which  he  considered  the 
errors  of  f^i*  fellow  creatures  ;  that,  though  she  should 
find  the  little  inadvertencies  of  her  own  life  recorded  in  his 
papers,  she  was  certain  that  it  would  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  she  could  not  but  approve."  Mmb.  Haywood, 
Hist  of  Chir.  printed  in  the  Female  Dundad,  p.  18. 

'  Crcssa  genus,  Pholoi,  geminique  sub  ubere  nati. 

ViRo.  ^n,  V. 

10  KirkaU,  the  name  of  an  engraver.  Some  of  this  lady's 
works  were  printed  in  four  volumes  in  12mo.,  with  her 
picture  thus  dressed  up  before  them. 

11  In  allusion  to  Homer's  Bowwts  vSrtfta  *Hpiy. 

»  Tertius  Argolica  kae  galea  contentus  abito. 

ViRO,  JEn.  vi 
In  the  games  of  Hmner,  H.  xxilL  thero  are  set  together, 
as  prixes,  a  lady  and  a  kettle,  as  in  this  place  Mrs.  Hay- 
wood and  a  Jordan.  But  there  the  preference  in  value  is 
given  to  the  kettle,  at  which  Mad.  Dacier  is  Justiy  dis- 
pleased.  Mrs.  H.  is  hero  treated  with  distinction,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 

IS  A  bookseller  in  Oray's-Inn,  very  well  qualified  by  his 
impudence  to  act  this  part ;  and  therefore  placed  here 
instead  of  a  less  deserving  predecessor.  This  man  pub- 
lished advertisements,  for  a  year  together,  pretending  to 
sell  Mr.  Pope's  subscription  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  at 
half  the  price :  of  which  books  he  had  none,  but  cut  to 
the  slxe  of  them  (which  was  quarto)  the  common  books 
in  folio,  without  copper-plates,  on  a  worse  paper,  and 
never  above  half  the  value. 

Upon  this  advertisement  theGaaetteer  harangued  thus, 
July  0, 173a  **  How  melancholy  must  it  be  to  a  writer 
to  be  so  unhappy  as  to  see  his  works  hawked  for  sale  in  a 
manner  so  fatal  to  his  fame !  How,  with  honour  to  your- 
self, and  Justice  to  yotir  subscribers,  can  this  be  done  ? 
What  an  ingratitude  to  be  charged  on  the  only  honest  poet 
that  lived  in  1738  !  and  than  whom  virtue  has  not  had  a 
shriller  trumpeter  for  many  ages !  That  you  were  once 
generally  admired  and  estremed  can  be  denied  by  none ; 
but  that  you  and  your  works  are  now  despised,  is  verified 
by  this  fact :"  which  being  utterly  false,  did  not  indeed 
much  humble  theauthor,  but  drew  this  Just  chastisement 
on  the  bookseller. 

•*  Ille—melior  motu,fretusquejuventa  ; 

Hie  membris  et  mole  valens.  Virg.  JEn.  v. 
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So  Jove's  bright  bow  diflpUys  its  watery  round  ^, 
(Sure  sign,  ttutt  no  spectator  shall  be  drown'd) 
A  second  effort  brought  but  new  disgrace. 
The  wild  meander  wash'd  the  artist's  face  : 
Thus  the  small  jet,  which  hasty  hands  unlock. 
Spirts  in  the  gardener's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 
Not  so  from  shameless  Curl  ;  impetuous  spread 
The  stream,  and  smoking  flourished  o'er  his  head. 
So  (famed  like  thee  for  turbulence  and  horns  *) 
Eridanus  his  humble  fountain  scorns ; 
Through  half  the  heavens  he  pours  the  exalted 
His  rapid  waters  in  their  passage  bum.      [urn' ; 

Swift  as  it  mounts,  ail  follow  with  their  eyes  : 
Still  happy  Impudence  obtains  the  prize. 
Thou  triumph'st,  victor  of  the  high-wrought  day «, 
And  the  pleased  dame,  soft  smiling,  lead'st  away. 


1  The  wordB  of  Homer,  of  the  rainbow,  in  Iliad  xi. 
itrtKpovlt0¥ 

Que  leJUt  de  Saturn  a/onda  dant  let  nfle«,  pour  Hre  dan* 
tou4  le$  dgei  un  iigne  d  Unu  k*  morUU. ^Dacikr, 

*  Virgil  mentions  these  two  qualiflcations  of  Eridanus, 
Georg.  iv. 

Et  gemina  auratui  taurine  oorauaruUti, 

Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 

In  mare  purpureum  violentior  </^u<(amn<#. 

The  Poets  fabled  of  this  rirer  Eridanus,  tiiat  it  flowed 

through  the  skies.    Denham,  Cooper's  Hill : 

Heaven  her  Eridanus  no  more  shall  boast. 
Whose/ante  in  thine,  like  lesser  currents  lost  / 
Th]f  nobler  stream  shall  visit  Jove's  abodes. 
To  shine  among  the  stars,  and  bathe  the  gods. 

*  lb  a  manuscript  Dunciad  (where  are  some  marginal 
corrections  of  some  gentlemen  some  time  deceased)  I  have 
fomid  another  reading  of  these  lines,  thus,— 

And  lifts  his  urn,  through  half  the  heavens  tojlow  ; 
His  rapid  waters  in  their  passage  glow. 
This  I  cannot  but  think  the  right :  for  first,  though  the 
difference  between  bum  and  glow  may  seem  not  very 
material  to  others,  to  me  I  confess  the  latter  has  an 
elegance,  %  Je  ne  sfajf  quop,  which  is  much  easier  to  be 
conceived  than  explained.    Secondly,  every  reader  of  our 
poet  most  have  observed  how  fluently  he  uses  this  word 
glow  in  other  parts  of  his  works :  to  instance  only  in  his 
Homer. 
(I.)  niad.  ix.    y.TW.  With  one  resentment  glows, 
(8.)  Iliad.  xL    V.  626.  There  the  battU  glows. 
(3.)  Ibid.  V.  065.  The   closing  Jtesh   that  instant 

ceased  to  glow. 
(4.)  Iliad,  xii.  V.    45.  Encompassed  Hector  glows. 
(5.)  Ibid.  V.  475.  HU  beating  breast  with  generous 

ardourglows. 
(fi.)  niad.  xvili.  T.  591.  Another  part  gUfw'd  with  reful- 
gent arms. 
(7.)  Ibid.  V.  654.  i<iMf   currd  on  silver  props  in 

order  glow. 
I  am  afraid  of  growing  too  luxuriant  in  examples,  or  I 
could  stretch  this  catalogue  to  a  great  extent,  but  these 
are  enough  to  prove  his  fondness  for  this  beauti^  word, 
which,  therefore,  let  aU  future  editions  replace  here. 

I  am  aware,  after  all,  that  bum  is  the  proper  word  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  was  said  to  be  Mr.  Curl's  condition 
I    at  this  time:  but  from  that  very  reason  I  infer  the  direct 
contrary.    For  surely  every  lover  (^  our  author  will  oon- 
j     dude  he  had  more  humemiiy  than  to  insult  a  man  on  such 
'    a  misfortune  or  calamity,  which  oould  never  befal  him 
purely  by  his  own  fault,  but  from  an  unhappy  communi- 
cation with  another.— This  note  is  half  Ma.  Thsobald, 
halfScaiBL. 

«  Some  affirm,  this  was  origlnaUy,  weU  p—et  dag  ;  but 
the  Poet's  decency  would  not  mffer  It. 

Here  the  learned  Scriblerus  manifests  great  anger ;  he 
exclaims  against  all  such  cof\feetural  emendations  in  this 
>•  Let  it  suffioe.  O  Psllas!  that  eveiy  noble 


Osborne,  through  perfect  modesty  o'eroome, 
Crowned  with  the  Jordan,  walks  contented  home. 

But  now  for  authors  nobler  palms  remain  ; 
Room  for  my  Lord  1  three  jodceys  in  his  train  ; 
Six  huntsmen  with  a  shout  precede  his  chair : 
He  grins,  and  looks  broad  nonsense  with  a  stare.     ' 
His  Honour's  meaning  Dulness  thus  exprest, 
**  He  wins  this  patron,  who  can  tickle  best." 

He  chinks  his  purse,  and  takes  his  seat  of  state  : 
With  ready  quills  the  Dedicators  wait ; 
Now  at  his  head  the  dexterous  task  commence. 
And,  mstant,  fancy  feels  the  imputed  sense  ; 
Now  gentle  touches  wanton  o'er  his  &oe. 
He  struts  Adonis,  and  affects  grimace  : 
RoUi  &  the  feather  to  his  ear  conveys. 
Then  his  nice  taste  directs  our  Operas  : 
Bentley  ^  his  mouth  with  chusic  flattery  opes. 
And  the  pufiTd  orator  bursts  out  in  tropes. 

ancient,  Gredt  or  Roman,  hath  sufflBred  the  Impertinent 
correction  of  every  JOut^,  Oervum,  and  Swits  sdiool- 
roaster !  Let  our  Einglish  at  least  escape,  whose  intrinsio 
is  scarce  of  marble  so  solid,  as  not  to  be  impaired  or  soiled 
by  such  rude  and  dirty  hands.  Suffer  them  to  call  their 
works  their  own,  and  after  death  at  least  to  And  rest  and 
sanotuaiy  from  critics !  When  these  men  have  oeased  to 
rail,  let  them  not  begin  to  do  worse,  to  comment !  Let 
them  not  conjecture  into  nonsense,  correct  out  of  all  cor- 
rectness, and  restore  into  obscurity  and  confusion.  Mise- 
rable fate !  which  can  befal  only  the  sprighUieet  wits  that 
have  written,  and  will  befal  them  only  from  such  dull 
ones  as  could  never  write  1"— Scsibl. 

>  Paolo  Antonio  RoUi,  an  Italian  poet,  and  writer  of 
many  operas  in  that  language,  which,  partly  by  the  help 
of  his  genius,  prevailed  in  England  near  twenty  years. 
He  taught  Italian  to  flome  fine  gentlemen,  who  affected  to 
direct  the  operaa 

•  Not  spoken  of  the  famous  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  but  of 
oneThom.  Bentley,  a  small  critic,  who  iqiedhis  uncle  in  a 
little  Horace.  The  great  one  was  intended  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  Hallifax,  but  (on  a  change  of  the  ministry) 
was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  for  which  reason  the 
little  one  was  dedicated  to  his  son  the  Lord  Harley.  A 
taste  of  this  classic  elocution  may  be  seen  in  his  following 
panegyric  mi  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Cupimus  patrem 
tuum^/Ulgentissimum  UludorbisAnglieaniJubar,  adorare. 
0  ingens  reipublicse  nostrse  columen !  0  fortunatam 
tanto  heroe  Britanniam/  Hit  tali  tantoque  viro  Dxvm 
per  omnia  a4/Uisse,  manumque  ^s  et  mentem  direxisse, 
CBRTiSBiMiTif  BHT.  Hujus  snim  unius  ferme  opera,  aquis- 
simis  et  perhonorlflcis  condltionibns,  diutumo,  heu 
nimium  I  bello,Jlnem  impositum  videmus.  0  diem  ettema 
memoria  dignissimamt  qua  terrores  patriee  omnes  ex- 
cidit,  pttcemque  diu  exoptatam  totiftre  Buropa  restUuit, 
ille  populi  Anglicani  amor,  Harleius. 

Thus  critically  (that  is  verbally)  translated  :— 

**  Thy  father,  that  most  refulgent  star  of  the  Angli- 
can orb,  we  much  desire  to  adore.'  Oh  mighty  column 
of  our  republic  !  Oh  Britain  fortunate  In  such  a  hero  I 
That  to  such  and  so  great  a  man  Ooo  was  ever  present. 
In  everg  thing,  and  all  along  directed  both  his  hand 
and  his  heart,  is  a  most  absolute  certainty .'  For  it  is 
in  a  manner  by  the  operation  of  this  man  alone,  that  we 
behold  a  war  (alas !  how  much  too  long  a  one!)  brought 
at  length  to  an  end,  on  the  most  Just  and  most  honour<Me 
conditions.  Oh  day  eternally  to  be  memorated !  wherein  all 
the  terrors  of  his  country  were  ended,  and  a  pbacx  (long 
wished  for  by  almoH  all  Europe)  was  restored  by  Hablbt, 
the  love  and  delight  of  the  people  of  England.** 

But  that  this  gentleman  can  write  in  a  difflearent  style 
may  be  seen  in  a  letter  he  printed  to  Mr.  Pope,  wherein 
several  noble  lords  are  treated  in  a  most  extraordinary 
language,  particularly  the  Lord  Bolingbroke,  abused  for 
that  very  ncACB,  which  he  here  makes  the  single  work 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  directed  by  Ood  Almighty. 
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But  Welfltodi  most  the  poet's  healing  halixn 
Strives  to  extnct  from  his  soft,  giving  palm ; 
Unlneky  Welsted  1  thy  unfeeling  master, 
The  more  thou  ticklest,  gripes  his  fist  the  faster. 

While  thuseach  hand  promotes  the  pleasing  pain, 
And  quick  sensations  skip  Irom  vein  to  vein  ; 
A  youth  unknown  to  Phoabus',  in  despair, 
Puts  his  last  refuge  ail  in  heaven  and  prayer. 
What  force  have  pious  vows  !    The  Queen  of  Love 
His  sister  sends,  her  votaress,  from  above. 
As  taught  by  Venus,  Paris  learnt  the  art 
To  touch  Achilles'  only  tender  part ; 
Secure,  through  her,  the  noble  prize  to  carry, 
He  marches  off,  his  Grace's  secretary. 

Now  turn  to  different  sports  (the  Goddess  cries) 
And  ieani,  my  sons,  the  wonderous  power  of  noise. 
To  move,  to  raise,  to  ravish  every  hearty 
With  Shakspeare's  nature,  or  with  Jonson's  art. 
Let  others  aim  :  Tis  yours  to  shake  the  soul 
With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  mustard  bowI% 
With  horns  and  trumpets  now  to  madness  swells 
Now  sink  in  sorrows  with  a  tolling  bell* ; 
Such  happy  arts  attention  can  command. 
When  &ncy  flags,  and  sense  is  at  a  stand. 

>  Leooanl  Welsted,  author  of  The  Triumrinte,  or  a  let- 
ter in  verae  from  Palcmon  to  Celia  at  Bath,  which  waa 
meant  for  a  satire  on  Mr.  P.  and  some  of  his  frimda,  abont 
the  year  171ft  He  writ  other  things  which  we  cannot  re- 
member. Smedley,  in  his  Metamorphosis  of  Scriblerus, 
mentions  one,  the  Hymn  of  a  OftUkwtan  to  his  Creator: 
And  there  was  another  in  praise  either  of  a  Cellar  or  a 
Garret.  L.  W.  characterised  in  the  treatise  Ilcpl  B^0ovt, 
or  the  Art  of  Sinkfaig,  as  a  didapper,  and  after  as  an  eel, 
ia  said  to  be  this  person,  by  Dennis,  Daily  Journal  of 
May  11>  172ft  He  was  also  characterised  under  another 
animal,  a  mole,  by  tho  author  of  the  ensuing  simile,  which 
waa  handed  about  at  the  same  time : 

Dear  WeUUd,  mark,  in  dirtp  koU, 

That  pain/htl  anintal,  a  moie : 

Above  ground  never  born  to  grow  ; 

What  mighty  stir  it  keepe  beiow  f 

To  make  a  mole-hitt  aU  this  strife ! 

it  dig*,  poke*,  undermine* /or  l{fe. 

How  proud  a  little  dirt  to  epread  ; 

Conoeioua  of  nothing  o'er  it*  head  I 

*TiU,  labouring  on  for  tsont  ef  tfyei, 

/(  Uunder*  into  lig/ht^-and  die*. 
Ton  have  him  again  in  book  3.  ver.  169. 

•  In  the  first  edition. 

But  Oldmixon  the  poet's  healing  balm,  &c. 

•  The  satire  of  this  episode  being  leveled  at  the  base 
flatterfee  of  authors  to  worthless  wealth  or  greatness,  oon- 
cludea  here  with  an  excellent  lesson  to  such  men :  That 
although  their  pens  and  praises  were  as  exquisite  as  they 
oonoelt  of  themselTCS,  yet  (even  in  their  own  mercenary 
riewa)  a  creature  unlettered,  who  serveth  the  passions,  or 
jrfmpeth  to  the  pleasures,  of  such  vain,  braggart,  puft  no- 
bility, shall  with  those  patrons  be  much  mure  inward,  and 
of  them  much  higher  rewarded.— Scribl. 

4  Exeudent  alii  epirantia  mottiu*  cera. 
Credo  equidan,  vivo*  ducent  de  marmore  vtdtu*,  ^e, 

Tu  regere  imperlopopulo*,  Romane,  memento, 
Ha  tibi  erunt  arte* 

•  The  old  way  of  making  thunder  and  mustard  were  the 
same ;  but  sinoe,  it  is  more  advantageously  performed  by 
trcfughs  of  wood  with  stops  in  them .  Whether  Mr.  Dennis 
was  the  inventor  of  that  improvement,  I  know  not;  but 
It  ia  certain  that  being  once  at  a  tragedy  of  a  new  author, 
he  fsU  into  a  great  passion  at  hearing  some,  and  cried, 
••  Vdsath  !  that  ia  my  thunder.** 

•  A  meehanical  help  to  the  pathetic,  not  unuaeful  to  the 
modem  writera  of  tniigedy. 


Improve  we  these.    Three  cat-calls^  be  the  bribe 
Of  him,  whose  chattering  shames  the  monkey  tribe; 
And  his  this  drum,  whose  hoarse  heroic  base 
Drowns  the  loud  clarion  of  the  braying  aas. 

Now  thousand  tongues  are  heard  in  one  loud  din  ; 
The  monkey-mimics  rush  discordant  in ; 
'Twas chattering,  grinning,mouthing,  jabbering  all, 
And  noise  and  Norton*,  brangling  and  Breval, 
Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captious  art. 
And  snip-snap  short,  and  interruption  smart. 
And  demonstration  thin,  and  theses  tliick, 
And  major,  minor,  and  conclusion  quick. 
Hold  (cried  the  Queen)  a  cat-call  each  shall  win' ; 
Equal  your  merits !  equal  is  your  din ! 
But  that  this  well-disputed  game  may  end, 
Sound  forth  my  brayers,  and  the  welkin  rend. 

As  when  the  long-ear'd  milky  mothers  wait'^ 
At  some  sick  miser's  triple-bolted  gate. 
For  their  defrauded,  absent  foals  they  make 
A  moan  so  loud,  that  all  the  guild  awake  ; 
Sore  sighs  sir  Gilbert,  starting  at  the  bray. 
From  dreams  of  millions,  and  three  groats  to  pay. 
So  swells  each  windpipe ;  aas  intones  to  ass. 
Harmonic  twang !  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass ; 
Such  as  from  labouring  lungs  the  enthusiast  blows, 
High  sound,  attemper'd  to  the  vocal  nose ; 
Or  such  as  bellow  from  the  deep  divine ;     [thine. 
There  Webster !  {leal'd  thy  voice,  and  Whitfield  >^  1 
But  far  o'er  all,S(»norous  Blackmore's  strain ; 
Walls,  steeples,  skies,  bray  baek  to  him  again". 
In  Tot'nam  fields,  the  brethren,  with  amaze. 
Prick  all  their  ears  up,  and  forget  to  graze  '^ ; 

^  Certain  musical  instruments  used  by  one  sort  of  critics 
to  confound  the  poets  of  the  theatre. 

•  See  ver.  417-— J.  Dnnnt  Breval,  author  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary book  of  travela,  and  some  poema.  8ee  before, 
note  on  ver.  18& 

*  Non  no*trum  inter  vo*  tanta*  eomponere  lite*, 
Et  vitula  tu  dignu*,  et  hie ^Vma.  Eel.  iii. 

10  A  simile  with  a  long  tail.  In  the  manner  of  Homer. 

1 1  The  one  the  writer  of  a  news-paper  called  the  Weekly 
Misoellany.  the  other  a  fleld-preacher.  This  thought  the 
only  means  of  advancing  Christianity  was  by  the  new- 
birth  of  religious  madness ;  that  by  the  old  death  of  fire 
and  faggot:  and  therefore  they  agreed  in  this,  though 
in  no  other  earthly  thing,  to  abuse  all  the  sober  clergy. 
From  the  small  success  of  these  two  extraordlmiTy  per- 
sons, we  may  learn  how  little  hurtful  bigotry  and  enMu- 
9ia*m  are,  while  the  civil  magistrate  prqdently  forbears 
to  lend  his  power  to  the  one,  in  order  to  the  employing  it 
against  the  other. 

1*  A  figure  of  yoech  taken  froni  Virgil : 
Et  vox  a**en*ft  nemorum  ingeminata  remugiL'-Oeorg,  iii. 
He  hear*  hi*  numerou*  herd*  low  o*er  the  plain. 
While  neighbouring  hill*  low  baek  to  them  again^-Cawhmr, 

The  poo/  here  celebrated.  Sir  R.  B.,  delighted  much  in  the 
word  brajf,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ennoble  by  applying 
it  to  the  sound  of  armour,  war,  ^c.  In  imitation  of  him, 
and  strengthened  by  his  authority,  our  author  has  here 
admitted  it  into  heroic  poetry. 

iiiiiii<iiN»r  herbarum  quo*  e*t  miratajuvenea. 

ViBO.  Eel.  vIlL 

IS  The  progress  of  the  »ound  from  place  to  place,  and  tho 
scenery  here  of  the  bordering  regions,  Tottenham-fields, 
Chancery-lane,  the  Thames,  Westminster-hall,  and  Hun- 
gerford-stairs,  are  imitated  from  Virgil,  JEn,  vii.  on  the 
sounding  the  horn  of  Alecto : 

Audiit  et  Trivia  Umge  laeue,  audiit  amni* 
Sulphurea  Ifar  albu*  aqua,fonte*qu<  Velini,  S[e. 
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Long  Chiuiceiy-lAne  retentive  rolls  the  sowid  *, 
And  courts  to  courts  return  it  round  and  round  ; 
Thames  wafts  it  thence  to  Rufus'  roaring  hall. 
And  Hungerford  re-echoes  hawl  for  hawl. 
All  hail  him  victor  in  both  eifts  of  song, 
Who  sings  so  loudly,  and  who  sings  so  long*. 

1  The  place  where  the  offices  of  Chancery  are  kept  The 
long  detention  of  clients  in  that  court,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  out,  is  humorously  allegorised  in  these  lines. 

*  A  Just  character  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Imij^t, 
who  (as  Bfr.  Dryden  expresseth  it) 

Writ  to  the  rumbling  qf  his  coaches  wheOt  / 
and  whose  indefatigable  muse  produced  no  less  than  six 
epic  poems:  Prince  and  King  Arthur,  twenty  books; 
Eliza,  ten ;  Alfred,  twelve ;  the  Redeemer,  six ;  besides 
Job,  in  folio :  the  whole  book  of  Psalms ;  the  Creation, 
seven  books;  Nature  of  Man,  three  books;  and  many 
mure.  Tis  in  this  sense  he  is  styled  afterwards  the  ever- 
lasting Blackmore.  Notwithstanding  all  which.  Mr.  Gil- 
don  seems  assured,  that**  this  admirable  author  did  not 
think  himself  upon  the  same  Jbot  with  HomerJ*  Comp. 
Art  of  Poetry,  vol.  1.  p.  106. 

But  how  different  is  the  Judgment  of  the  author  of  Cha- 
racters of  the  Times?  p.  25,  who  says,  '<Sir  Richard  Black- 
more  is  unfortunate  in  happening  to  mistake  his  proper 
talents ;  and  that  he  has  not  for  many  years  been  so  much 
as  namc'tf.  or  even  thought  qf,  among  writers.**  Even  Mr. 
Dennis  differs  greatly  tnm  his  fHend  Mr.  Oildon :  **  Black- 
more's  action  (saith  he)  has  neither  unity,  nor  integrity, 
nor  morality,  nor  universality ;  and  consequently  he  can 
have  no  /a62e,  and  no  heroic  poem.  His  narration  is  nei- 
ther probable,  delightful,  nor  wonderful ;  his  characters 
have  none  of  the  necessary  qualifications  ;  the  things  con- 
tained in  his  narration  are  neither  in  their  own  nature  de- 
lightful, nor  numerous  enough,  nor  rightly  disposed,  nor 
surprising,  nor  pathetia**— Nay  he  proceeds  so  far  as  to 
say  Sir  Richard  has  no  genius  /  first  laying  down,  that 
**  Genius  is  caused  by  a  Atri<ms  Joy  and  pride  of  soul,  on 
the  conception  of  an  extraordinarp  hint  Many  men 
(says  he)  have  their  hints,  without  these  motions  of  Arr 
and  pride  qf  soul^  because  they  want  fire  enough  to  agitate 
their  spirits ;  and  these  we  call  cold  writers.  Others  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  fire,  but  have  not  excellent  organs, 
feel  the  forementioned  motions,  without  the  extraordinary 
hints  I  and  these  we  call  fustian  writers.**  But  he  declares 
that  **  Sir  Richard  had  neither  the  hinU  nor  the  motionsr 
Remarks  on  Pr.  Arth.  octavo,  1606.    Preface. 

This  gentleman  in  his  first  works  abused  the  character 
of  Mr.  Dryden ;  and  in  his  last,  of  Mr.  Pope,  accusing  him 
in  very  high  and  sobo'  terms  of  profaneness  and  immoral- 
ity (Eany  on  Polite  Writing,  vol.  il.  p.  270,)  on  a  mere  re- 
port, from  Edm.  Curl,  that  he  was  author  crifa  travestieon 
the  first  psalm.  Bfr.  Dennis  took  up  the  same  report,  but 
with  the  addition  of  what  Sir  Richard  had  neglected,  an 
argument  to  prove  it  /  which  being  very  curious,  we  shall 
here  transcribe.  **  It  was  he  who  burlesqued  the  psalm  of 
David.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  psalm  was  burlesqued  by 
a  Popish  rhgmtester.  Let  rhyming  persons  who  have  been 
brought  up  Protestants  be  otherwise  what  they  will,  let 
them  be  rakes,  let  them  be  scoundrels,  let  them  be  atheists, 
yet  education  has  made  an  invincible  impression  on  them 
in  behalf  of  the  sacred  writings.  But  a  Popish  rhymester 
has  been  brought  up  with  a  contempt  for  those  sacred 
writings ;  now  show  me  another  Popish  rhymester  but  he." 
This  manner  of  argumentation  is  usual  with  Mr.  Dennis ; 
he  has  employed  the  same  against  Sir  Richard  himself, 
in  a  like  charge  of  impiety  and  irrdigion,  «  All  Mr. 
Blackmore's  celestial  machines,  as  they  cannot  be  defended 
so  much  as  by  common  received  opinion,  so  are  they 
directly  contralto  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
for  the  visible  descent  of  an  angel  must  be  a  miracle. 
Now  it  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  ohuroh  of  England  that  mira- 
cles had  ceased  a  long  time  before  Prince  Arthur  came 
into  the  world.  Now  if  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land be  true,  as  we  areobllged  to  believe,  then  are  all  the 
celestial  maohlnea  In  Prince  Arthur  unsufferaUe,  as  want- 


This  labour  past,  by  Bridewell  all  descend, 
(As  morning  prayer,  and  flagellation  end)' 
To  where  Fleet-ditch  with  disemboguing  i 
Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames, 
The  king  of  dykes  4 !  than  whom  no  sluice  of  mud 
With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood* 
**  Here  strip,  my  children  I  here  at  once  leap  in. 
Here  prove  who  best  can  dash  thro'  thick  and  thin. 
And  who  the  most  in  love  of  dirt  excel. 
Or  dark  dexterity  of  groping  well  s. 
Who  flings  most  filth,  and  wide  pollutes  aronnd 
The  stream,  be  his  the  Weekly  Journals  bound  *, 
A  pig  of  lead  to  him  who  dives  the  best ; 
A  peck  of  coals  a-piece  shall  glad  the  rest?.*' 
In  naked  majesty  Oldmixon  stands  >, 
And,  Milo-like,  surveys  his  arms  and  hands  ; 

ing  not  only  human,  but  divine  probability.  But  If  the 
machines  are  sufferable,  that  is  if  th«y  have  so  much  as 
divine  probability,  then  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  is  false.  Su  I  leave  it  to  every  im- 
partial clergyman  to  consfder,**  &c  Preface  to  the  Re- 
marks on  Prince  Arthur. 

*  It  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  momihg,  after 
churah  service,  that  the  criminals  sre  whipt  In  BrideweU. 
This  is  to  mark  punctually  the  time  Ot  the  day :  Homer 
does  it  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Judges  rising  from 
court,  or  of  the  labourers'  dinner ;  our  author  by  one  very 
proper  both  to  the  persons  and  the  scene  of  his  poem,  whidi 
we  may  remember  commenced  In  the  evening  of  the  lord- 
mayor's  day.  The  fint  book  passed  in  that  night ;  the 
next  morning  the  games  begin  in  the  Strand,  thence  along 
Fleet«treet  (pUcea  Inhabited  by  bookaellen),  then  they 
proceed  by  BrideweU  toward  Fleet-ditch^  and  lasdy 
through  Ludgate  to  the  dty,  and  the  temple  of  the  God- 
dess. 

« Fluviorum  rex  Eridanus, 
^—'  quo  non  alius,  perpinguia  cuita. 

In  mare  purpureum  violentior  injtuit  amnw.— Vraa. 
>The  three  chief  qualifications  of  party  writen ;  to  stick 

atnothing,  to  delight  in  flinging  dirt,  and  to  slander  in 

the  dark  by  guess. 

*  Papers  of  news  and  scandal  Intermixed,  on  different 
sides  and  parties,  and  frequently  shifting  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  called  the  London  Journal,  British  Journal, 
Daily  Journal,  &o.,  the  concealed  writen  of  which  for 
some  time  were  Oldmixon,  Roome,  Amall,  Conoanen,  and 
others;  persons  never  seen  by  our  author. 

TQur  indulgent  poet,  whenever  he  has  q>okcn  of  any 
dirty  or  low  work,  constantly  puts  ns  in  mind  of  ttie 
poverty  of  the  offenders,  as  the  only  extenuation  of  such 
practices.  Let  any  one  but  remark,  when  a  thief,  a  pick- 
pocket, a  highwayman,  or  a  knight  of  the  poet,  are 
spoken  of,  how  much  our  hate  to  those  eharaoten  is  les- 
sened, if  they  add  a  needy  thief,  a  poor  pick-pocket,  a 
hungry  highwayman,  a  starving  knight  of  the  post,  fto. 

*  Mr.  John  Oldmixon,  next  to  Mr.  Dennis,  the  moat 
ancient  critic  of  our  nation ;  an  ui^ust  censurer  of  Mr. 
Addison  in  his  prose  Essay  on  Criticism,  whom  also  In  his 
imitation  of  Bouhoun  (called  the  Arts  of  Logic  and  Rhe> 
toric)  he  misrepresents  in  plain  matter  ot  fact ;  for  in  p. 
45,  he  cites  the  Spectator  as  abusing  Dr.  Swift  by  name, 
where  there  is  not  the  least  hint  of  it ;  and  in  p.  304,  Is  so 
injurious  as  to  suggest,  that  Mr.  Addison  himsdf  writ 
that  Tatier,  Na  43.  which  says  of  his  own  simile,  that «« Tla 
as  great  as  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man."  **  In  poetry 
he  was  not  so  happy  as  laborious,  and  therefore  charao- 
terised  by  the  Tatier,  No.  68,  by  the  name  of  Omieron  the 
Unborn  Poet."  Curl,  Key.  pw  13L  «■  He  writ  dramatlo 
works,  and  a  volinne  of  poetry,  cnnsistingof  heroic  epistles, 
&&,  some  whereof  are  very  well  done,**  saith  that  great 
Judge,  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  Lives  of  Pioets,  voL  IL  p.  30& 

In  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  and  the  Arts  of  Logic  and 
Rhetoric,  he  frequently  reflects  on  our  author.  But  the 
top  of  his  character  was  a  perverter  of  history ,  In  that  soan- 
dalous  one  of  the  Stuarts,  In  folio,  and  hIsCUtlcsl  History 
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Then  sighing,  thus, « And  am  I  now  three-ecore ! 
Ah  why,  ye  gods !  should  two  and  two  make  four  *  f " 
He  aaidy  and  climb'd  a  stranded  lighter's  height, 
Shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plunged  down-nght. 
The  senior's  judgment  all  the  crowd  admire. 
Who  but  to  smk  the  deeper,  rose  the  higher. 

Next  Smedley  dived;  slow  circles  dimpled  o'er^ 
The  quaking  mud,  that  closed,  and  oped  no  more. 
All  look,  all  sigh,  and  call  on  Smedley  lost' ; 
Smedley  1  in  vain  resounds  thro'  all  uie  coast. 

Then  ♦  essay'd  4 ;  scarce  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 
He  buoys  up  instant,  and  returns  to  light : 
He  bears  no  token  of  the  sabler  streams. 
And  mounts  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames  s. 

True  to  the  bottom,  see  Ck>ncanen  creep', 
A  cold,  long-winded,  native  of  the  deep : 

of  England,  two  volumes  octavo.  Being  employed  by 
Biahop  Kennet  in  publishing  the  historians  in  his  ooUeo- 
tkn,  he  falaiflad  Daniel's  Chronicle  in  numberless  places. 
Yet  this  very  man,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  of  these  books, 
advanced  a  partieuiar/aet  to  charge  three  eminent  persons 
cf  lUsifytng  the  Lord  Clarendon's  History ;  which  fact  has 
been  disproved  by  Dr.  Atterbnry,  late  bishop  of  Rochester, 
then  the  only  survivor  of  them ;  and  the  particular  part 
be  pretended  to  be  falsified,  produced  since,  after  almost 
ninety  years.  In  that  noble  author's  original  manuscript. 
He  was  all  his  life  a  virulent  party  writer  for  hire,  and 
received  his  reward  in  a  small  place,  which  he  enjoyed 
to  his  death. 

He  is  here  likened  to  Milo,  in  allusion  to  that  verse  of 
Ovid, 

— FUtque  Mihm  tenior,  cum  tpectat  inanes 

HereuUU  timiUt^fluidot  pendere  laeertot ; 

dther  with  r^;ard  to  his  age,  or  because  be  was  undone  by 

trying  to  pull  to  pieces  an  oak  that  was  too  strong  for  him. 

Remember  Milo't  end, 

Weiged  in  that  Umber  tehich  keHrove  to  rend. 

Loan  Rose. 
1  Yery  reasonably  doth  this  ancient  critic  complain : 
without  doubt  it  was  a  fault  in  the  constitution  of  things. 
For  the  leor/d,  as  a  great  writer  saith,  being  given  to  man 
f^T  a  eubjui  of  disputation,  he  might  think  himself 
mocked  with  a  penurious  gift,  were  any  thing  made  cer- 
tain. Hence  those  superior  masters  of  wisdom,  the  ecep- 
tie*  and  academic*,  reasonably  conclude  that  two  and  two 
do  not  make/our^f—ScMBL. 

But  we  need  not  go  so  far,  to  remark  what  the  poet  prtn- 
efpally  intended,  the  absurdity  of  complaining  of  old  age, 
which  must  necessarily  happen,  as  long  as  we  are  indulged 
In  our  desires  of  adding  one  year  to  another. 

s  The  person  here  mentioned,  an  Irishman,  was  author 
and  publisher  of  many  scutrilous  pieces,  a  weekly  White- 
hall Journal,  in  the  year  1722,  in  the  name  of  Sir  James 
Baker;  and  particularly  whole  volumes  of  Billingsgate 
asainat  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope,  called  Gulliveriana  and 
Alexandriana,  printed  in  octavo,  172& 

*  Aleide*  wept  in  vain/or  Hgla*  lo*t, 
HyUu  !  in  vain,  reeound*  thro*  all  the  coaet. 

Loan  RoecoM.  Translat.  of  Viigil's  6th  EcL 

*  A  gentleman  of  genius  and  spirit,  who  was  secretly 
dipped  in  some  papers  of  this  kind,  on  whom  our  poet  be- 
stows A  panegyric  instead  of  a  satire,  as  deserving  to  be 
better  employed  than  in  party-quarrels  and  personal  in- 
vectives. 

» In  the  first  edit,  it  foUowed  thus  :— 

Far  worse  unhappy  D  r  sucoeeds : 

He  search'd  for  coral,  but  he  gathered  weeds. 

•  Katthew  Coneanen,  an  Irishman,  bred  to  the  law. 
Sm«dley  (one  of  his  brethren,  in  enmity  to  Swift),  in  his 
Metamoiphosisof  Scrfblems,  p.  7»  accuses  him  of  "having 
boasted  of  what  he  had  not  written,  but  others  had  revised 
and  done  for  him."  He  was  author  of  several  dull  and 
dead  scurrilities  in  the  British  and  London  Journals,  and 
in  a  pqwr  called  the  Speculatist.    In  a  pamphlet  called  a 


If  perseverance  gain  the  diver's  prize  ^, 

Not  everlasting  Blackmore  this  denies  : 

No  noise,  no  stir,  no  motion  canst  thou  make. 

The  unconscious  stream  sleeps  o'er  thee  like  a  lake. 

Next  plunged  a  feeble,  but  a  desp'rate  pack. 
With  each  a  sickly  brother  at  his  back : 
Sons  of  a  day  !  just  buoyant  on  the  flood  % 
Then  numbered  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud. 
Ask  ye  their  names  f  I  could  as  soon  disclose 
The  names  of  these  blind  puppies  as  of  those. 
Fast  by,  like  Niobe  (her  children  gone)  9 
Sits  Mother  Osborne,  stupified  to  stone  !  ^^ 
And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears, 
«  These  are,--«h  no !  these  were,  the  GazetteeTS^^ ! " 

Supplement  to  the  Profnnd,  he  dealt  very  imfairly  with 
our  poet,  not  only  fluently  imputing  to  him  Mr.  Broome's 
verses  (for  which  he  might  indeed  seem  in  some  degree 
accountable,  having  corrected  what  that  gentleman  did) 
but  those  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  others.  To 
this  rare  piece,  somebody  humorously,  caused  him  to 
take  for  his  motto,  De  profundi*  clamavi.  He  was  since 
a  hired  scribbler  in  the  Daily  Courant,  where  he  poured 
forth  much  Billingsgate  against  the  LordBolingbroke,  and 
others;  after  which  this  man  was  surprisingly  promoted 
to  administer  Justice  and  law  in  Jamaica. 
"*  Nee  bowa  EurytionprcOato  invidit  honori,  ifc.  Yrae.  JEn. 

>  These  were  daily  papers,  a  number  of  which,  to  lessen 
the  expense,  were  printed  one  on  the  back  of  another. 

*See  the  story  in  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  where  the  miserable 
petrifaction  of  this  old  lady  is  pathetically  described. 

10  A  name  assumed  by  the  eldest  and  gravest  of  these 
writers,  who  at  last  being  ashamed  of  his  pupils,  gave  his 
paper  over,  and  in  his  age  remained  silent. 

11  We  ought  not  to  suppress  that  a  modem  critic  here 
taxeth  the  poet  with  an  anachronism,  affirming  these 
Gaaetteers  not  to  have  lived  within  the  time  of  his  poem, 
and  challenging  us  to  produce  any  such  paper  of  that  date. 
But  we  may  with  equal  assurance  assert  these  Gaaetteers 
not  to  have  lived  since,  and  challenge  all  the  learned 
world  to  produce  one  such  paper  at  this  day.  Surely 
therefore,  where  the  point  is  so  obscure,  our  author  ought 
not  tn  be  censured  too  rashly.— ScarnL. 

Notwithstanding  this  affected  ignorance  of  the  good 
Scriblems,  the  Daily  Geuetteer  was  a  title  given  veiy 
properly  to  oertahi  papers,  each  of  which  lasted  but  a  day. 
Into  this,  as  a  common  sink,  was  received  all  the  trash, 
which  had  been  before  dispersed  in  several  Journals,  and 
oiroulated  at  the  public  expense  of  the  nation.  The 
authors  were  the  same  obscure  men ;  though  sometimes 
relieved  by  occasional  essays  from  statesmen,  courtiers, 
bishops,  deans,  and  doctorsi  The  meaner  sort  were  re- 
warded with  money ;  others  with  places  or  benefices,  from 
a  hundred  to  a  thousand  a-year.  It  appears  from  the 
Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  for  enquiring  into  the  con- 
duct of  R.  Earl  of  O.  '*  That  no  less  than  Jkftg  thowand 
eevtntg-eeven  pound*,  eighteen  ehilling*,  were  paid  to 
authors  and  printers  of  newspapers,  such  as  Free-Britons, 
Daily-Courants,  Corn-Cutter's  Journals,  Oaaetteers,  and 
other  political  papers,  between  Fob.  10,  I73I.  and  Feb.  10, 
1741.'*  Which  shows  the  benevolence  of  one  minister  to 
have  expended,  for  the  current  dnlness  of  ten  years  in 
Britain,  double  the  sum  which  gained  Louis  XIY.  so 
much  honour,  in  annual  pensions  to  learned  men  all  over 
Europe.  In  which,  and  In  a  much  longer  time,  not  a  pen- 
sion at  court,  nor  preferment  in  the  church  or  universities, 
of  any  consideration,  was  bestowed  on  any  man  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  separately  from  party-merit,  or 
pamphlet-writing. 

It  is  worth  a  reflection,  that  of  all  the  panegyrics  be- 
stowed by  these  writers  on  this  great  minister,  not  one  is 
atthis-day  extant  or  remembered;  nor  even  so  much 
credit  done  to  his  personal  character  by  all  they  have 
written,  as  by  one  short  occasional  compliment  of  our 
author:— 
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Not  so  bold  Amall ;  with  a  weight  of  skull. 
Furious  he  dives,  precipitately  dull. 
Whirlpools  and  storms  his  circling  arm  invest  \ 
With  all  the  might  of  gravitation  blest. 
No  crab  more  active  in  the  dirty  dance, 
Downward  to  climb,  and  backward  to  advance. 
He  brings  up  half  the  bottom  on  his  head. 
And  loudly  claims  the  journals  and  the  lead. 

The  plunging  prelate,  and  his  ponderous  grace. 
With  holy  envy  gave  one  layman  place. 
When  lo !  a  burst  of  thunder  shook  the  flood. 
Slow  rose  a  form,  in  majesty  of  mud ; 
Shaking  the  horrors  of  his  sable  brows. 
And  each  ferocious  feature  grim  with  ooze. 
Greater  he  looks,  and  more  than  mortal  stares' : 
Then  thus  the  wonders  of  the  deep  declares. 

First  he  relates,  how  sinking  to  the  chin, 
Smit  with  his  mien, the  mud-nymphs  suck'd  him  in: 
How  young  Lutetia,  softer  than  the  down, 
Nigrina  black,  and  Merdamante  brown, 
Vied  for  his  love  in  jetty  bowers  below. 
As  Hylas  fair*  was  ravish'd  long  ago. 
Then  sung,  how  shown  him  by  the  nut-brown  maids 
A  branch  of  Styx  4  here  rises  from  the  shades, 

Sfen  kirn  J  have,  but  in  hi*  happier  hour 
Q/"  social  pleasure,  iil  exchanged /or  power! 
Seen  him,  uncumber'd  by  the  venal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 
I  William   Amall.  bred   an  attorney,   was  a  perfect 
genius  in  this  sort  of  work.     Ho  began  under  twenty, 
with  furious  party-papers ;  then  nicoeeded  Coneanen  in 
the  British  JoumaL    At  the  first  publication  of  the  Dun- 
ciad,  he  prevailed  on  the  author  not  to  give  him  his  due 
place  in  it,  by  a  letter  professing  his  detestation  of  such 
practices  as  his  predeoeesor's.    But  since,  by  the  most  un- 
exampled insolence,  and  personal  abuse  of  several  great 
men,  the  poet's  particular  friends,  he  most  amply  deserved 
a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Infamy:  witness  a  paper,  oaUed 
the  Free  Briton,  a  dedication  intituled  To  the  Genuine 
Blunderer.  17«V.  and  many  others.    He  writ  for  hire,  and 
j    valued  himself  upon  it;   not  indeed  without  cause,  it 
appearing  by  the  aforesaid  Report,  that  he  received  "for 
Free  Brittina,  and  other  writings,  in  the  qMoe  of  /our 
peara,  no  less  than  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninetp- 
$evtn  poundMt  six  ahiUingi  and  eightpence,  out  of  the 
Treasury.'* 

>  Yirg.  JEa.  vl.  of  the  Sibyl: 

majorque  videri. 

Nee  mortale  tonant 

>  Who  was  ravished  by  the  water-nymphs  end  dram'n 
Into  the  river.  The  story  is  told  at  large  by  Valerius 
Flaccus,  lib.  a   Argon.    See  Vli^,  Eel.  vi. 

4  Of  T^  Oft/p*  Ifitprhp  Terapifftop  tprf  Mfuurro^ 
*Ot  ^  ^s  Ilip'f «ky  irpetci  maXKlfioop  SSoip, 
ObH*  07C  Ilifycif  trvfiftifyertu  kpyvpoBlvii, 

'OpKov  yhp  titiyov  Xrvyhs  war6s  iffTiv  kwo^^. 
HoMBR,  n.  IL  Catal. 

Of  the  land  of  dreams  in  the  tame  region,  he  makes 
mention,  Odyia  zxiv.  See  also  Lucian's  True  History. 
Lethe  and  the  Land  ofDreanu  aUegnricaUy  represent  the 
9tup^aclion  and  vieionarp  madness  of  poets,  equally  dull 
and  extravagant  Of  Alphcus's  waters  glidizig  secretly 
under  the  sea  of  Pisa,  to  mix  with  those  of  Arethuse  in 
SioUy,  see  Mosohua,  IdyU.  viiL  Virg.  Eel.  x. 
Sic  MM,  cumjluclus  subttr  labere  Sieanos, 
Doris  amara  suam  non  intermisceal  undam. 

And  again,  Mn.  3. 

——  Alph^um,/atna  est,  hue  Elidis  atrntem 
Oeeultas  egisse  vias,  subter  mare,  qui  nunc 
Ore,  Arethusa,  tuo,  Siculis  con/Unditur  undis. 


L. 


That  tinctured  as  it  runs  with  Lethe's  streams, 
And  wafting  vapours  from  the  land  of  dreams, 
(As  under  seas  Alphseus'  secret  sluice 
Bears  Pisa^s  offerings  to  his  Arethuse) 
Pours  into  Thames :  and  hence  the  mmgled  wave 
Intoxicates  the  pert,  and  lulls  the  grave : 
Here  brisker  vapours  o'er  the  Temple  creep. 
There,  all  from  Paul's  to  Aldgate  drink  and  sleep. 

Thence  to  tlie  banks  where  reverend  bordsrepos^ 
They  led  him  soft ;  each  reverend  bard  arose ; 
And  Milboum^  chief,  deputed  by  the  rest. 
Gave  him  the  cassock,  surcingle,  and  vest. 
^  Receive  (he  said)  these  robes  which  once  were 
Dulneas  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine."  [mine. 

He  ceased,  and  spread  the  robe ;  the  crowd  cosfesa 
The  reverend  flamen  in  his  lengthen'd  dress. 
Around  him  wide  a  sable  army  stand?, 
A  low-bom,  cell-bred,  selfish,  servile  band. 
Prompt  or  to  guard  or  stab,  to  saint  or  damn. 
Heaven's  Swiss,  who  fight  for  any  god,  or  man. 

Thro'  Lud's  famed  gates*,  along  the  well-known 
Fleet 
Rolls  tlie  black  troop,  and  overshades  the  street, 
'Till  showers  of  sermons,  characters,  essays, 
In  circling  fleeces  whiten  all  the  ways : 
So  clouds,  replenish'd  from  some  bog  below. 
Mount  in  dark  volumes,  and  descend  in  snow. 
Here  stopp'd  the  goddess ;  and  in  pomp  proclaimB 
A  gentler  exercise  to  close  the  games. 

^  Ye  critics !  in  whose  heads,  as  equal  scales^ 
I  weigh  what  author's  heaviness  prevails; 

»  Turn  eanit  erranlem  Permessi  adjtumina  Gatlum, 
Utque  viro  Pharbi  chorus  asiurrexerit  omnis; 
Vt  Linus  hae  iUi  divino  carmine  pastor, 
FloHbus  atque  apio  erines  omatus  amaro, 
Dixeritt  Hos  tibi  dant  calamos,  en  accipe,  Musa, 
Aserao  quos  ante  sent S^c. 

*  Luke  Mitbonm,  a  clergyman,  the  fairest  of  critics; 
who,  when  he  wrote  against  Mr.  Dryden's  Virgil,  did  him 
Justice  in  printing  at  the  same  time  his  own  translations 
of  him,  which  wore  intolerable.  Bis  manner  of  writing 
has  a  great  resemblance  with  that  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Dunclad  against  our  author,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
parallel  of  Mr.  Dryden  and  him.    Append. 

7  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  satire  in  these  lines  wiU  be 
understood  in  the  confined  sense  in  which  the  author 
meant  it,  of  such  only  of  the  clergy,  who,  though  solemnly 
engaged  in  the  service  of  religion,  dedicate  themselves  for 
venal  and  oormpt  ends  to  that  of  ministers  or  factions ; 
and  though  educated  under  an  entire  ignorance  of  the 
world,  aq>ire  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  it,  and, 
consequently,  to  distivb  and  disorder  it;  in  which  they 
fall  short  only  of  their  predecessors,  when  invested  with  a 
larger  share  of  power  and  authority,  which  th^  employed 
indifTerently  (as  is  hinted  at  In  the  lines  above)  either  in 
supporting  arbitrary  power,  or  in  exciting  rebellion ;  in 
cancnixlng  the  vices  of  tyrants,  or  in  blackening,  the 
virtues  of  patriots;  in  corrupting  religion  by  euperaiition, 
or  betraying  it  by  libotinlsm,  as  either  was  thought  beat 
to  serve  the  ends  of  policy,  or  flatter  the  foUiea  of  the 
great 

s  '•  King  Lud  repairing  the  City,  called  it  after  his  own 
name,  Lud's  Town ;  the  strong  gate  which  he  built  in  the 
west  part  he  likewiae,  for  his  own  honour,  named  Lnd- 
gate.  In  the  year  ISA),  this  gate  was  beantliled  with 
images  of  Lud  and  other  Unga  Those  images,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL,  had  their  heads  smitten  off,  and 
were  otherwise  deCaoed  by  nnadvleed  folks.  Queen  Mary 
did  set  new  heads  upon  their  old  bodies  again.  Thettth 
of  Queen  Eliaabeth  the  same  gate  was  dean  taken  down, 
and  newly  and  bcautifnlly  buUded,  with  images  of  had 
and  others,  as  afora'*-H5t(Mp'#  Survsp  ^London. 
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Which  most  conduce  to  soothe  the  soul  m  slumhers, 
My  H — ley's  periods,  or  my  Blaekmore's  numbers; 
Attend  Uie  trial  we  propose  to  make : 
If  there  be  man,  who  o*er  such  works  can  wake, 
Sleep's  all-subduing  charms  who  dares  defy. 
And  boasts  Ulysses'  ear  with  Argus'  eye* ; 
To  him  we  grant  our  amplest  powers  to  sit 
Judge  of  all  present,  past,  and  future  wit ; 
To  caTll,  censure,  dictate,  right  or  wrong, 
Full  and  eternal  privilege  of  tongue." 

Three  college  sophs,  and  three  pert  templarscame. 
The  same  their  talents,  and  their  tastes  the  same; 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate  ', 
And  smit  with  love  of  poesy  and  prate*. 
The  ponderous  books  two  gentle  readers  bring ; 
The  heroes  sit,  the  vulgar  form  a  ring*. 
The  clamorous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  mum, 
Till  all  tuned  equal,  send  a  ^neral  hum. 
Then  mount  the  clerks,  and  m  one  lazy  tone 
Through  the  long,  heavy,  painful  page  drawl  on  5; 
Soft  creeping,  words  on  words,  the  sense  compose, 

J  At  every  line  they  stretcli,  they  yawn,  they  dose. 
As  to  soft  gales  top-heavy  pines  bow  low 
Their  heaik,  and  lift  them  as  they  cease  to  blow: 
Thus  oft  they  rear,  and  oft  the  head  decline. 
As  breathe,  or  pause,  by  fits,  the  airs  divine. 
And  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that  they  nod, 
As  verse,  or  prose,  infuse  the  drowsy  god. 
Thrice  Budgel  aim'd  to  speak,  but  thrice  supprest< 
By  potent  Arthur,  knock'd  his  chin  and  breast 
Toland  and  Tindal,  prompt  at  priests  to  jeer 7, 

I    Yet  silent  bow'd  to  Christ's  No  kingdom  here^. 
Who  sate  the  nearest,  by  the  words  o'ercome, 
Slept  first ;  the  distant  nodded  to  tlie  hum.     [lies 

t   Then  down  are  roll'd  the  books ;  stretch'd  o'er 'em 
Each  gentle  clerk,  and  muttering  seals  his  eyes. 

\   As  wluit  a  Dutchman  plumps  into  the  lakee9. 
One  circle  first,  and  then  a  second  makes ; 

1  See  Horn.  Odyai.  zii.    Ovid,  Met  i. 
>  AmboJlarenU$  irtotiftiM,  Arcades  ambo, 

£1  certare  para,  ei  respondere  paratu—Xnui,  Bel.  vl. 

s  Smit  with  the  love  qftaered  $ong Milton. 

«  Omstdfrt  duces,  et  vulgi  slante  earona.—OytD,  Met  ziiL 

•  *'  All  these  lines  very  well  imitete  the  slow  drowslnesi 
with  which  they  proceed.  It  is  impossible  to  any  one, 
who  has  a  poetical  ear,  to  read  them  without  perceiving 
the  heavinets  that  logs  in  the  verao.  to  Imitate  the  action 
it  desoribeSi  The  simile  of  the  pines  is  very  Just  and  well 
adapted  to  the  subject ; "  says  an  enemy.  In  his  Essay  on 
the  Dondad,  p.  21. 

•  Famous  for  his  qMeches  on  many  occaalims  about  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  itc  "He  is  a  very  ingenious  gentle- 
man, and  hath  written  some  excellent  epilogues  to  plays, 
and  one  small  piece  on  love,  which  Is  very  pretty.**  Jacob, 
Lives  of  Poets,  voL  iL  p.  288.  But  this  gentleman  since 
made  himself  mu<^  more  eminent,  and  personally  well- 
known  to  the  greatest  statesmen  of  all  parties,  as  well  as 
to  all  the  courts  of  law  in  this  nation. 

''  Two  perwms,  not  so  happy  as  to  be  obscure,  who  writ 
against  the  religion  of  their  country.  In  the  first  edition 
it  was, 

Cottins  and  Tindai,  prompt  at  priests  to  Jeer. 

B  This  is  said  by  Curl,  Key  to  Dune  to  allude  to  a 
sermon  of  a  reverend  bishop. 

•  It  is  a  oommon  and  foolish  mistake,  that  a  ludicrous 
parody  of  a  grave  and  celebrated  passage  is  a  ridicule  of 
that  paaage.  The  reader  therefore,  if  he  will,  may  call 
this  a  parody  of  the  author's  own  abnilltiide  In  the  Essay 
«n  Mat,  Bp.  iv. 

As  the  small  petble,  JjfC. 


What  Dulness  dropp'd  among  her  sons  imprest 
Like  motion  from  one  circle  to  the  rest ; 
So  from  the  mid-most  the  nutation  ^roida 
Round  and  more  round,  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads.''' 
At  last  Centlivre'^  felt  her  voice  to  fail, 
Motteux  himself  nnfinish'd  left  his  tale, 
Boyer  the  state,  and  Law  the  stage  gave  o'er,'* 
Morgan^  and  Mandevil ^*  could  prate  no  more ; 


but  will  any  body  therefore  suspect  the  one  to  be  a  ridi- 
cule of  the  other  ?  A  ridicule  indeed  there  Is  in  every 
parody;  but  when  the  image  is  transferred  from  one 
subject  to  another,  and  the  subject  is  not  a  poem  bur- 
lesqued (which  Scriblerus  hopes  the  reader  will  distinguish 
from  a  burlesque  poem)  there  the  ridicule  falls  not  on  the 
thing  imitated,  but  imitating.    Thus,  for  instance,  when 

Old  Edward's  armour  beams  on  Cibber's  breast. 

It  is.  without  doubt,  an  object  ildlcnloua  enough.  But  I 
think  it  falls  neither  on  old  King  Edward,  nor  his  armour, 
but  on  his  armour-bea  rer  only.  Let  this  be  said  to  explain 
our  author's  parodies,  (a  figure  that  has  always  a  good 
effect  in  a  moclc  epic  poem)  either  from  profane  or  sacred 
writers. 

i<>  A  waving  sea  of  heads  ufeu  round  me  spread. 
And  stai  fresh  streams  the  gazing  deluge/ed^-^^Aos:.  Job, 

1 1  Mrs.  Susanna  Centlivre,  wife  to  Mr.  Centli  vre.  Yeoman 
of  the  Mouth  to  his  BfaJorty.  She  writ  many  plays,  and 
a  song  (says  &lr.  Jacob,  vol.  i.  p.  32,)  before  she  was  seven 
years  old.  She  also  writ  a  ballad  against  Mr.  Pope's 
Homer,  before  he  began  It. 

»  In  the  first  edition  it  was, 

T —^  and  T the  church  and  state  gave  o*ar, 

Nor  *  *  *  talked,  nor  B  whisper'd  more. 

A.  Boyer,  a  voluminous  compiler  of  annals,  political 
collections,  &a~  William,  Law  A.M.  wrote  with  great  seal 
against  the  stage;  Mr. Dennis  answered  with  as  great: 
their  books  were  printed  in  1726L  Mr.  Law  alBrmed,  that 
**  the  playhouse  is  the  temple  of  the  devil ;  the  peculiar 
pleasure  of  the  devil ;  where  all  they  who  go.  yield  to  the 
devil ;  where  all  the  laughter  is  a  laughter  among  devils , 
and  all  who  are  there  are  hearing  music  in  the  very  porch 
of  helL**  To  which  Mr.  Dennis  replied  that  **  There  is 
every  Jot  as  much  difference  between  a  true  play,  and  one 
made  by  a  poetaster,  as  between  two  religious  boohs,  the 
Bible  and  the  Aleoran."  Then  he  demonstrates  that  **  All 
those  who  had  written  against  the  stage  were  JacoMtes  and 
non-Jurors;  and  did  it  always  at  a  time  when  something 
was  to  be  done  for  the  Pretender.  Mr.  COIlier  published 
his  Short  View  when  France  declared  for  the  Chevalier;  and 
his  Dissuasive,  Just  at  the  great  storm,  when  the  devasta- 
tion which  that  hurricane  wrou^t,  had  amaaed  and  as- 
tonished the  minds  of  men,  and  made  them  obnoxious  to 
melancholy  and  desponding  thoughts.  Mr.  Law  took  the 
opportunity  to  attack  the  stage  upon  the  groat  prepara- 
tions he  heard  were  making  abroad,  and  which  the  JacO' 
bites  flattered  themselves  were  designed  in  their  favour. 
And  as  for  Mr.  Bedford's  Serious  Remonstrance,  though  I 
know  nothing  of  the  time  of  publishing  it,  yet  I  dare  to  lay 
odds  it  was  either  upon  the  Duke  d'Aumont's  being  at 
Somerset-htrase,  or  upon  the  late  rOHiUUm.*'  Daions,  Stage 
defended  against  Mr.  Law,  p.  ult. 

»  A  writer  against  religion,  distinguished  no  otherwise 
from  the  rabble  of  his  tribe  than  by  the  pompousness  of 
his  title ;  for  haring  stolen  his  morality  from  Tindal,  and 
his  philosophy  from  Bpinoca,  he  calls  himself,  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  England,  a  moral  philosopher, 

1*  This  writer,  who  prided  himself  as  much  In  the  repu- 
tation of  an  imtnwal  philosopher,  was  author  of  a  famous 
book  caUed  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  which  may  seem  written 
to  prove,  that  moral  virtue  Is  the  invention  of  knaves,  and 
christian  virtue  Uie  imposition  of  fools ;  and  that  vice  Is 
necessary,  and  alone  sufficient  to  render  society  flourishing 
and  happy. 
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Norton,'  from  Daniel  and  Ostrcea  spruni;, 
Bless'd  with  his  father's  front,  and  mother's  tongue^ 
Hung  silent  down  his  never-blushing  head ; 
And  all  was  hush'd,  as  Folly's  self  lay  dead.s 

Thus  the  soft  gifts  of  Sleep  conclude  the  day. 
And  stretch 'd  on  bulks,  as  usual,  poets  lay. 
Why  should  I  sing  wliat  bards  the  nightly  muse 
Did  slumbering  visit,  and  convey  to  stews ; 
Who  prouder  march 'd,  with  magistrates  in  state, 
To  some  famed  round-house*  ever  open  gate  I 
How  Henley  Uiy  inspired  beside  a  sink, 
And  to  mere  mortals  seem'd  a  priest  in  drink :' 
While  others,  timely,  to  the  neighbouring  Fleet  4 
(Haunt  of  the  muses)  made  their  safe  retreat. 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 


ARGUMENT. 
After  the  other  persons  are  dlspooed  in  their  proper  plaoes 
of  rert,  the  Goddoas  transports  the  king  to  her  tomple, 
and  there  lays  him  to  slumber  with  his  head  on  her  lap ; 
a  position  of  manrellous  virtue,  which  causes  all  the 
visions  of  wild  enthusiasts,  projectors,  politicians,  Ina- 
moratos, castle-builders,  chemists,  and  poets.  He  is  im- 
mediately carried  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  and  led  by  a 
mad  poetical  sibyl,  to  the  Elysian  shade ;  where,  on  the 
banks  of  Lethe,  the  souls  of  the  dull  are  dipped  by  Ba- 
vitu,  before  their  entrance  into  this  world.  There  he  is 
met  by  the  ghost  of  SeUU,  and  by  hhn  made  acquainted 
with  the  wonders  of  the  place,  and  with  those  which  he 
himself  is  destined  to  perform.  He  takes  him  to  a  Mount 
qf  VMon,  from  whence  he  shows  him  the  past  triumphs 
of  the  Empire  of  Dulneas,  then  the  present,  and  lastly 
the  future :  how  smaU  a  part  of  the  world  was  ever  con- 
quered by  science,  how  soon  those  conquests  were  stopped, 
and  these  very  nations  again  reduced  to  her  dominion. 
Then  distinguishing  the  isUmd  of  Great  Britain,  shows 
by  what  aids,  by  what  persons,  and  by  what  degrees  it 
shaU  be  brought  to  her  empire.  Some  of  the  persons  he 
cause*  to  pass  in  review  before  his  eyes,  describing  each 
by  his  proper  figure,  character,  and  qualifications.  On 
a  sudden  the  scene  shifU,  and  a  rast  number  of  mira- 
cles and  prodigies  appear,  utterly  surprising  and  un- 
known to  the  king  himself,  tiU  they  are  explained  to 
be  the  wonders  of  his  own  reign  now  commencing.  On 
this  wahieat  Seltie  breaks  Into  a  congratulation,  yet  not 
unmixed  with  concern,  that  his  own  times  were  but 
the  types  of  those.  Be  prophesies  how  first  the  nation 
■haa  be  over-run  with  /arce*,  opera*,  and  fhows ;  how 
the   throne  of  Dulness  ahaU  be  advanced  over  the 


»  Norton  de  Foe,  offspring  of  the  famous  DanleL  Fortei 
ereantur  /ortibus.  One  of  the  authors  of  the  Flying  Post, 
in  which  weUbred  work  Mr.  P.  had  sometime  the  honour 
to  be  abased  with  his  betters ;  and  of  many  hired  scurrili- 
ties and  daUy  papers,  to  which  he  never  set  his  name. 

>  Alludes  to  Dryden's  verse  In  the  Indian  Emperor : 
AU  thingg  are  hueh'd,  a*  2falure*$  eelflap  dead. 

s  This  line  presento  us  with  an  exceUent  moral,  that  we 
are  never  to  pass  Judgment  merely  by  appearancei;  a 
lesson  to  all  men  who  may  happen  to  see  a  reverend  person 
In  the  same  situation,  not  to  determine  too  rashly :  since 
not  only  the  poets  frequenUy  describe  a  baid  inspired  in 
this  posture, 

(On  Cam's /air  bank  where  Chaucer  lap  inspired, 
and  the  like)  bat  an  eminent  casuist  tells  us,  that  "  If  a 
priest  be  seen  in  any  Indecent  action,  wo  ought  to  account 
it  a  deception  of  sight,  or  illusion  of  the  devU,  who  some- 
times takes  upon  him  the  shape  of  holy  men  on  purpose  to 


*  A  prison  for  Insolvent  debtors  on  the  bank  of  the  ditch. 


theatres,  and  ml  up  even  at  court  t  then  liowher  sons 
shall  preside  in  the  seats  of  arU  and  sciences,-  givfaig  a 
glimpse,  or  Pisgah-sight,  of  the  future  fulness  of  her 
glory,  the  aocompUshmcnt  whereof  is  the  sutjeot  of  the 
fourth  and  last  book. 


Birr  in  her  temple's  last  recess  inclosed. 
On  Dulness'  lap  the  anointed  head  reposed. 
Him  close  she  curtains  round  with  vapours  blue. 
And  soft  besprinkles  with  Cimmerian  dew. 
Then  raptures  high  the  seat  of  sense  overflow. 
Which  only  heads  refined  from  reason  knows. 
Hence,from  the  straw  where  Bedlam's  prophet  nods, 
He  hears  loud  oracles,  and  talks  with  gods' : 
Hence  the  fool's  paradise,  the  statesman's  scheme, 
The  air-built  castle,  and  the  golden  dream, 
The  maid's  romautic  wish,  the  chemist's  flame. 
And  poet*B  vision  of  eternal  fame. 

And  now,  on  fancy's  easy  wing  convej^'d. 
The  king  descending,  views  the  Elysian  shade. 
A  slip-shod  sibyl?  led  his  steps  along, 
In  lofty  madness  meditating  song ; 
Her  tresses  staring  from  poetic  dreams, 
And  never  wash'd,  but  iu  Castalia*s  streams. 
Taylor^,  their  better  Charon,  lends  an  oar,  [more) 
(Once  swan  of  Thames,  though  now  he  sings  no 


*  Hereby  is  intimated  that  the  following  vision  Is  no 
more  than  the  chimera  of  the  dreamer's  brain,  and  not  a 
real  or  intended  satire  on  the  present  age.  doubtless  more 
learned,  more  enlightened,  and  mure  abounding  with  great 
geniuses  in  divinity  .politics,  and  whatever  arts  and  sciences, 
than  all  the  preceding.  For  fear  of  any  such  mistake  of  our 
poet's  honest  meaning,  he  hath  again  at  the  end  of  the 
vision  repeated  this  monition,  saying  that  it  allpast  through 
the  ivory  gate,  which  (aooording  to  the  ancients)  denoteth 
faIsity.~^*RiBL. 

How  much  the  good  Scriblerus  was  mistaken,  may  be 
seen  from  the  fourth  book,  which,  it  b  plain  from  hence, 
he  had  never  seen.^BxwT. 

*  Et  varias  audit  voces, /iruHurque  deorum 

CoUoquio ViRO.  iEn.  vilL 

"*  This  allegory  Is  extremely  Just,  no  conformation  of  the 

mind  so  much  subjecting  it  to  real  madness,  as  that  which 
produces  real  dulness.  Henoe  we  find  the  rdigioos  (as  well 
as  the  poetioal)  enthusiasts  of  all  ages  were  ever,  in  th^ 
natural  state,  most  heavy  and  lumpish  ;  but  on  the  least 
application  of  heat,  they  run  like  lead,  which  (tf  all  metals 
fUls  quickest  into  fusion.  Whereas^ra  In  a  genius  is  truly 
Promethean,  it  hurts  not  its  constituent  parts,  but  only 
fits  it  (as  it  does  well-tempered  steel)  for  the  neoessary  im- 
pressions of  art.  But  the  common  people  have  been  taught 
(I  do  not  know  on  what  foundation)  to  regard  lunacy  as  a 
mark  of  mm7.  Just  as  the  Turks  and  our  modem  methodists 
do  of  holiness.  But  if  the  cause  of  madness  assigned  by  a 
great  philosopher  be  true,  it  will  unavoidably  fall  upon 
the  dunces.  He  supposes  it  to  be  the  dwelling  overlong  on 
one  object  or  idea ;  now  as  this  attention  is  occasioned 
either  by  grief  or  study.  It  will  be  fixed  by  dulness ;  whlc^ 
hath  not  quickness  enough  to  comprehend  what  It  seeks, 
nor  force  and  vigour  enough  to  divert  the  Imagination  from 
the  object  it  biments. 

*  John  Taylor  the  water-poet,  an  honest  man  who  owns 
he  learned  not  so  much  as  the  aooidenoe :  a  rare  example 
of  modesty  in  a  poet  I 

/  muit  confess  I  do  want  doqutncc. 
And  never  scarce  did  team  mp  accidence  g 
For  having  got/rom  possum  to  posset, 
/  there  was  graveVd,  could  no  farther  geL 
He  wrote  fourscore  booksln  therelgn  of  James  Land  Charles 
I.  and  afterwards  (like  Edward  Ward)  kept  an  aJehouae  In 
Long-Acre^    He  died  in  1654. 
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BenlowesS  propitioQS  still  to  blockheadB,  bows ; 

And  Shadwell  nods  the  poppy  on  his  brows'^ 

Here,  in  a  dusky  vale*  where  Lethe  rolls, 

Old  Bayius  sits  to  dip  poetic  souls 4, 

And  blunt  the  sense,  and  fit  it  for  a  skull 

Of  solid  proof,  impenetrably  dull : 

Instant,  when  dipt,  away  they  wing  their  flight, 

Where  Brown  and  Mears » unbar  the  gates  of  light  <, 

Demand  new  bodies,  and  in  calfs  array. 

Rush  to  the  world,  impatient  for  the  day. 

Millions  and  millions  on  these  banks  he  views, 

Thick  as  the  stars  of  night ',  or  morning  dews, 

As  thick  as  bees  o'er  vernal  blossoms  fly, 

As  thick  as  eggs  at  Ward  in  Pillory  ^ 

>  A  country  gentleman,  famous  for  his  own  bad  poetry, 
and  for  patronizing  tmd  poets,  as  may  be  seen  from  many 
dedications  of  Quarlea  and  others  to  him.  Some  of  these 
anagram'd  his  name,  Benkwes^  into  Benevoltu :  to  verify 
which,  he  spent  his  whole  estate  upon  them. 

*  Shadwell  took  opium  for  many  years,  and  died  of  too 
.    large  a  doee,  in  the  year  1692. 

I     » Vklet  JEneoi  in  valle  reducta 

Seclumm  nemui 

Lethttumque  domo$  placidas  ^i  prcenatat  amnem,  Sfe. 

Hune  eircum  innumenr  gentet,  SfC.  Viao.  JEn.  vi. 

4  Bavius  was  an  ancient  poet,  celebrated  by  Virgil  for 
the  like  cause  as  Rays  by  our  author,  though  not  In  so 
Christian-like  a  manner :  forheathenishly  it  is  declared  by 
Virgil  of  Bavius.  that  he  ought  to  be  hated  and  deUited 
for  his  evil  works ;  qui  Bavium  non  odit ;  whereas  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  observe  our  poet's  great  good  nature 
and  merci/iUneei  through  the  whole  course  of  this  poem. 

SCKtVL. 

Mr.  Dennis  warmly  contends,  that  Bavius  was  no  incon- 
siderable author ;  nay,  that  "  He  and  Maevius  had  (even 
in  Augustus's  days)  a  very  formidable  party  at  Rome,  who 
thought  them  much  superior  to  Virgil  and  Horace :  for 
(saith  he)  I  cannot  believe  they  would  have  fixed  that 
eternal  brand  upon  them,  if  they  had  not  been  coxcombs 
in  more  than  ordinwy  credit."  Rem.  on  Pr.  Arthur,  port 
il.  c.  i.  An  argument  which,  if  this  poem  should  last,  will 
conduce  to  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad. 

Ver.  24  alludes  to  the  story  of  Thetis  dipping  Achillea 
to  render  him  Impenetrable : 

jtt  pater  Anehiset  penitut  convaUe  virenti 
Incfutas  animat,  euperumque  ad  lumen  ituras, 
Luetrabat Vnio.  JEn,  vL 

*  Booksellers,  printers  for  any  body.^The  allegory  of  the 
souls  of  the  dull  coming  forth  in  the  form  of  books,  dressed 
In  calf's  leather,  and  being  let  abnmdin  vast  numbers  by 
booksellers,  is  sufficiently  intelligible. 

•  An  hemistich  of  3mton. 

^  Quam  muUa  in  tplvie  autumni  frigore  primo 
Lapea  cadunt  folia,  aut  ad  terram  gurgile  ab  alto 
Qttam  multa  glomerantur  avee,  ^c.        Vino.  J?n.  vi. 

•  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  Esq.,  Member  of  Parliament, 
being  convicted  of  forgery,  was  first  expelled  the  House, 
and  then  lentenoed  to  the  pilloiy,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1737-  Mr.  Ciu-1  (having  likewise  stood  there)  looks  upon 
the  mention  of  such  a  gentleman  in  a  satyr  as  a  great  act  qf 
harbarity.Key  to  the  Dune,  3rd  edit  p.  16.  And  another 
author  reasons  thus  upon  it.  Durgen.  8^'o.  p.  11, 12.  '*  How 
unworthy  is  it  of  Chrtgtian  charity  to  animate  the  rai>ble  to 
abuse  a  vortky  man  in  such  a  situation !  what  could  move 
the  poet  thus  to  mention  a  brave  eufferer^  a  gallant  pri- 
toner,  expoveA  to  the  view  of  all  mankind !  It  was  laying 
aside  his  eetisre,  it  was  committing  a  erimey  for  which  the 
late  ie  d^leient  not  to  punldi  him  I  nay.  a  crime  which  man 
can  eearee  Jbrgive,  or  time  ^aee  /  Nothing  surely  could 
have  induced  him  to  it  but  being  bribed  by  a  great  lady, 
itc"  (to  whom  this  brave,  honest,  worthy  gentleman  was 
guilty  of  no  oifeooe  but  forgery,  proved  in  open  court) 
But  it  is  evident  this  verse  could  not  be  meant  of  him  ;  it 
being  notorious,  that  no  ^i^  were  thrown  at  that  gentle-  < 


Wondering  he  gazed :  when  lo !  a  sage  appears. 
By  Iiis  broad  shoulders  known,  and  length  of  ears  9, 
Known  by  the  band  and  suit  which  Settle *o  wore 
(His  only  suit)  for  twice  three  yeai-s  before: 
All  as  the  vest,  appear'd  the  wearer's  frame, 
Old  in  new  state,  another  yet  the  same. 
Bland  and  familiar  as  in  life,  begun 
Thus  the  great  father  to  the  greater  son. 

O  born  to  see  what  none  can  see  awake 
Behold  the  wonders  of  the  oblivious  lake. 
Thou,  yet  unborn,  hast  touched  this  sacred  shore ; 
The  hand  of  Bavius  drench 'd  thee  o*er  and  o'er. 
But  blind  to  former  as  to  future  fate. 
What  mortal  knows  his  pre-existent  state ! 
Who  knows  how  long  thy  transmigrating  soul 
Might  from  Boeotian  to  Boeotian  roll ' » I 
How  many  Dutchmen  she  vouchsafed  to  thrid  I 
How  many  stages  through  old  monks  she  rid? 
And  all  who  since,  in  mild  benighted  days, 
Mix'd  the  owl's  ivy  with  the  poet's  bays". 

man.    Perhaps,  therefore,  it  might  be  intended  of  3Ir. 
Edward  Ward  the  poet,  when  be  stood  there. 

«  This  is  a  sophist icateti  reading.  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  affti-m  all  the  copyists  are  mistaken  here :  I  believe  I  may 
say  the  same  of  the  critics;  Dennis,  Oldmizon,  Welstod, 
have  passed  it  in  silence.  I  have  also  stumbled  at  it,  and 
wondered  how  an  error  so  manifest  could  escape  such  ac- 
curate persona.  I  dare  assert  it  proceeded  originally  from 
the  inadvertency  of  some  transcriber,  whose  head  run  on 
the  piUorg,  mentioned  two  lines  before;  it  is  therefore 
amazing  that  Mr.  Curl  himself  Hhould  overlook  It !  Yet 
that  scholiast  takes  not  the  least  notice  hereof.  That  the 
learned  Mist  also  read  it  thus,  is  plain  from  his  ranging 
this  passage  among  those  in  which  our  author  was  blanic><l 
for  personal  satpr  on  a  man's  face  (whereof,  doubtless,  he 
might  take  the  ear  to  be  a  part ;)  so  likewise  Cc>ucauen, 
Ralph,  the  Flying  Post,  and  all  the  herd  of  Commenta- 
tors.— Tola  armenta  sequuntur. 

A  very  little  sagacity  (which  all  thc9e  gentlemen  therefore 
wanted)  will  restore  us  to  the  true  sense  of  the  poet,  thus, 

By  his  broad  shoulders  known,  and  length  o/ years. 
See  how  easy  a  change ;   of  one  single  letter !  That  Mr. 
Settle  was  old,  is  most  certain;  but  he  was  (happily)  a 
stranger  to  the  pillory.    This  note  partly  Mr.  Thborald's, 
partly  Scribl. 

10  Elkanah  Settle  was  once  a  writer  in  vogue,  nswoll  as 
Clbber,  both  for  dramatic  poetry  and  politics.  Mr.  Dennis 
tells  us  that  *'  he  was  a  formidable  rival  to  Mr.  Dryden. 
and  that  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  there  were  those 
who  gave  him  the  preference,"  Mr.  Wclsted  goes  yet 
farther  in  his  behalf:  **  Poor  Settle  was  formerly  the 
mighty  rival  of  Dryden:  nay,  for  many  years,  bore  his 
reputation  above  hhn."  Pref.  to  his  poems,  8vo.  p.  31. 
And  Mr.  Milboum  cried  out,  "  How  little  was  Diyden 
able,  even  when  his  blood  run  high,  to  defend  himself 
against  Mr.  Settle !"  Notes  on  Dryd.  Virg.  p.  175.  These 
are  comfortable  opinions !  and  no  wonder  some  authors 
Indulge  them. 

Ho  was  author  or  publisher  of  many  noted  pamphlets 
in  the  time  of  king  Charles  II.  He  answered  all  Dryden 's 
political  poems ;  and  being  cried  up  on  one  side,  succeeded 
not  a  little  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Empress  of  Morocco  (the 
first  that  was  ever  printed  with  cuts).  *'  Upon  this  he  grew 
insolent,  the  wits  wrote  against  his  play,  he  replied,  and 
the  town  Judged  he  had  the  better.  In  short,  iSettle  was 
then  thought  a  very  formidable  rival  to  Mr.  Dryden ;  and 
not  only  the  town  but  the  University  of  Cambridge  was 
divided  which  to  prefer ;  and  in  both  places  the  younger 
sort  inclined  to  Elkanah."  Dknnis,  Pref.  to  Rem.  on  Horn. 

11  Bootia  lay  under  the  ridicule  of  the  Wits  formerly,  as 
Ireland  does  now :  though  it  produced  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  and  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  Greece : 

Bceotum  crasso  Jurares  aert  natum,    Hokat. 

'■ sine  tempore  eircum 

Inter  vietriees  hederam  (ibi  serpere  lauros.    Viiu>.  Eel.  viii. 
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As  man's  mceanders  to  the  vital  sprinj? 
Roll  all  their  tides,  then  back  their  circles  bring ; 
Or  whirligijjs,  twirl'd  round  by  skilful  swain, 
Suck  the  thread  in,  then  yield  it  out  again : 
All  nonsense  thus,  of  old  or  modem  date, 
Shall  in  thee  centre,  from  thee  circulate. 
For  this  our  queen  unfolds  to  vision  true 
Thy  mental  eye,  for  thou  hast  much  to  view* : 
Old  scenes  of  glory,  times  long  cast  behind, 
Shall,  first  recalled,  rush  forward  to  thy  mind : 
Then  stretch  thy  sight  o'er  all  her  rising  reign, 
And  let  the  past  and  future  fire  thy  brain. 

Ascend  this  hill*,  whose  cloudy  point  commands 
Her  boundless  empire  over  seas  and  lands. 
See,  round  the  Poles  where  keener  spangles  shines. 
Where  spices  smoke  beneath  the  burning  Line, 
(Earth's  wide  extremes)  her  sable  flag  display'd, 
And  all  the  nations  covered  in  her  shaide  1 

Far  eastward  cast  thine  eye,  from  whence  the 
Sim  4 
And  orient  science  their  bright  course  begun : 
One  god-like  monarch  all  that  pride  confoundss. 
He,  whose  long  wall  the  wandering  Tartar  bounds ; 
Heavens !  what  a  pile !  whole  ages  perish  there. 
And  one  bright  blaze  turns  learning  into  air. 

Thence  to  the  south  extend  thy  gladden'd  eyes ; 
Tliere  rival  flames  with  equal  glory  rise, 
From  shelves  to  shelves  see  greedy  Vulcan  roll, 
And  lick  up  all  their  physic  of  the  soul>. 

How  little,  mark !  that  portion  of  the  ball, 
Where,  faint  at  best,  the  beams  of  science  fall : 
Soon  as  they  dawn,  from  hyperborean  skies 
Embodied  dark,  what  clouds  of  Vandals  rise  I 
Lo  i  where  Mieotis  sleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  waste  of  snows. 
The  North  by  myriads  pours  her  mighty  sons, 
Great  nurse  of  Goths,  of  Alans,  and  of  Huns  1 
See  Alaric's  stem  port !  the  martial  frame 
Of  Genseric !  and  Attila's  dread  name ! 
See  the  bold  Ostrogoths  on  Latium  fall ; 
See  the  fierce  Visigoths  on  Spain  and  Graul ! 

1  This  has  a  resomblanoe  to  that  poasage  In  Milton, 

book  xi.  where  the  angd 

To  nobler  tiphUfirom  AdanCt  epe  removed 
TheJUmi  then  purged  trith  euphragie  and  rue 
The  vitual  ncrv^—for  be  bad  much  to  see. 

There  is  a  general  allusloii  In  what  follows  to  that  whole 

episode. 

s  The  scenes  of  this  vision  are  remarkable  for  the  order 
of  their  appearance.  First,  from  ver.  67  to  73,  those  places 
of  the  globe  are  shown  where  science  never  rose ;  then 
from  ver.  73  to  83,  those  where  she  was  destroyed  by 
tyranny  ;  from  ver.  85  to  95,  by  inundaticns  of  barbarian*; 
from  ver.  96  to  106.  by  enperttition.  Then  Riime,  the 
mistress  of  arts,  described  in  her  degeneracy ;  and  lastly 
Britain,  the  scene  of  the  action  of  the  poem ;  which  fur- 
nishes the  occasion  of  drawing  out  the  progeny  of  Dulneas 
in  review. 

'  Almost  the  whole  southern  and  northern  continent 
wrapped  in  ignorance. 

*  Our  author  favours  the  (pinion  that  all  ■oteoces  oame 
from  the  Eastern  nationa 

b  Chi  Ho-am-ti,  emperor  of  China,  the  same  who  built 
the  great  wall  between  China  and  Tartary,  destroyed  all 
the  books  and  learned  men  of  that  empire. 

•  The  caliph,  Omar  L,  having  conquered  Egypt,  caused 
his  general  to  bum  the  Ptoleromm  library,  on  the  gates  of 
whteh  was  this  inscription,  YTXHS  lATPEION,  the 
physic  of  the  soul. 


See  where  the  morning  gilds  the  pahny  shore 
(The  soil  that  arts  and  infant  letters  bore  ^) 
His  conquering  tribes  the  Arabian  prophet  draws. 
And  saving  ignorance  enthrones  by  laws. 
See  Cliristians,  Jews,  one  heavy  aabbftth  keep. 
And  all  the  western  world  believe  and  sleep. 

Lo  I  Rome  herself,  proud  mistrefB  now  no  more 
Of  arts,  but  thundering  against  heathen  lore* ; 
Her  grey-hair'd  synods  damning  books  unread,         I 
And  Bacon  trembling  for  his  brasen  head. 
Padua,  with  sighs,  beholds  her  Livy  barn, 
And  even  the  Antijiodes  Virgilius  mourn. 
See,  the  cirque  falls,  the  unpilUr'd  temple  nods. 
Streets  paved  with  heroes,  Tiber  choak*d  with  godB : 
Till  Peter's  keys  some  christen'd  Jove  adorn  0, 
And  Pan  to  Moses  lends  his  pagan  horn  ; 
See  graceless  Venus  to  a  virgin  tum'd, 
Or  Phidias  broken,  and  Apelles  bum'd. 

Behold  yon  isle,  by  palmers,  pilgrims  trod. 
Men  bearded,  bald,  cowl'd,  uncowl'd,  shod,  nnshod,  . 
Peel'd,  patched,  and  piebald,  linsey-wolsey  brothers, 
Grave  mummers!  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless 

others.  I 

That  once  was  Britain — Happy,  had  she  seen  *® 
No  fiercer  sons,  had  Easter  never  been"  I  > 

In  peace,  great  goddess,  ever  be  adored ; 
How  keen  the  war,  if  Dulness  draw  the  sword  !       ' 
Thus  visit  not  thy  own !  on  this  blest  age  I 

O  spread  thy  influence,  but  restrain  thy  rage* 

And  see,  my  son !  the  hour  is  on  its  ^"ay, 
That  lifts  our  goddess  to  imperial  sway  ;  , 

"*  Phcmicia,  Byria,  &c.,  where  letters  are  sold  to  have 
been  invented.  In  these  countries  Mahomet  began  his 
conquests.  i 

>  A  strong  instance  of  this  pious  rage  is  placed  to  IHipe  j 
Gregory's  account.  John  of  Salisbury  gives  a  very  odd 
encomium  of  this  Pope,  at  the  same  time  that  he  mentiona 
one  of  the  strangest  effects  of  this  excess  of  seal  in  him : 
Doctor  ganctiseimu*  iUe  Gregoriut,  qui  metleo  pradica^ 
tionit  imbre  totam  rigavit  et  inebriavit  eeeleeiam  ;  non 
modo  Mathesin  Juuit  ab  aula,  eed,  ut  traditur  a  major- 
ibut,  incendio  dedit  probata  lectionis  icriptUt  Palatinut 
qutreunque  tenebat  Apollo.  And  in  another  place:  Fertur 
beatus  Oregoriue  bibliotheeam  combmHue  gentiUm ;  quo 
divina  pc^ina  gratior  eseet  locus,  et  mqfor  autharltatr  et 
diligentia  ttudiosior.  Desiderius,  Archbishop  of  Vienna, 
was  sharply  reproved  by  him  for  teaching  grammar  and 
literature,  and  explaining  the  poets ;  because  (says  this 
Pope)  In  uno  m  ore  eum  Jovit  laudibus  CkriHi  laudes 
non  eapiunt :  Et  quam  grave  ntfandumque  tit  Episcopit 
eanere  quod  nee  Laico  religioso  convenial,  ip$e  considera. 
He  is  said,  among  the  rest,  to  luive  burned  Livy ;  Quia,  in 
superstitionibus  et  sacris  Romanorum  perpetuo  vertatur. 
The  same  Pope  is  accused  by  Voasius.  and  others,  of  hav- 
ing caused  the  noble  monuments  of  the  old  Roman  mag- 
nificence to  be  destroyed,  lest  those  who  came  to  Rome 
should  give  more  attention  to  triumphal  arches,  itc.  than 
to  holy  things.    Bayle,  Diet. 

*  After  the  govemmoit  of  Rome  devolved  to  the  Popes, 
their  zeal  was  for  some  time  exerted  in  demolishing  the 
heathen  temples  and  statuea,  so  that  the  Goths  scarce  de< 
stroyed  more  monuments  of  antiquity  out  of  rage,  than 
these  out  of  devotion.  At  length  they  spared  same  of  the 
temples,  by  converting  them  to  churehea;  and  some 
of  the  statues,  by  modifying  them  into  images  ot  sainta. 
In  much  later  times,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  change  the 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Pallas,  on  the  tomb  of  Sannazarius, 
into  David  and  Judith ;  the  lyre  easily  became  a  haip,  and 
the  Gorgon's  head  turned  to  that  of  Uolofemea. 

10  Wars  in  Engfauid  aacianUy,  about  the  right  UMom  of 
celebrating  Easter. 

11  Et/ortmuUam,  H  mmnquam  armcnfayVlfMtii. 

TfRO.f0l.vL 
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This  fitnmrite  iole,  long  flever'd  from  her  reign. 
Dove-like,  she  g»thera  to  her  wingB  f^gain^ 
Now  look  tkroagh  late  I  hehold  the  seene  ahe  draws* ! 
What  aidsywhat  armies  to  assert  her  causes  I 
See  all  her  progeny,  iUustrions  sight  1 
Behold,  and  oonnt  them,  as  they  rise  to  light. 
As  Bex«C3mthia,  while  her  offspring  vie** 
In  homage  to  the  saother  of  the  sky, 
SuTFeys  aronnd  her,  in  the  blest  abode. 
An  hundred  sons,  and  every  son  a  god : 
Not  witli  less  gk>ry  mighty  Dulness  crown'd, 
Shall  take  thnr  Grub-street  her  triumphant  round ; 
And  her  Pamaasus  glancing  o*er  at  once. 
Behold  an  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  dunce. 

Mark  first  that  youth*  who  takes  the  foremost 
And  thrusts  his  person  full  into  your  face,     [place, 
With  all  thy  father's  virtues  blest,  be  bom«! 
And  a  new  Gibber  shall  the  stage  adorn. 

A  second  see,  by  meeker  manners  known. 
And  modest  as  the  maid  that  sips  alone ; 
From  the  strong  fate  of  drams  if  thou  set  free?, 
Another  Durfey,  Ward  1  shall  sing  in  Siee. 
Thee  shall  each  ale-house,  thee  each  gill-house 

mourn*, 
And  answering  gin-shops  sourer  sighs  return. 

Jacob,  the  scourge  of  grammar,  mark  with  awe% 
Nor  less  revere  him,  blunderbuss  of  law '°. 


1  Thii  to  fnMIled  in  the  fourth  book. 

*  Of  poetA,  antlqiuuicfl,  critics,  divines,  free-thinkeni. 
But  as  ilila  revolution  is  only  here  set  on  foot  by  the  first 
of  these  dssies,  the  poets,  they  only  are  here  particularly 
celebrated,  and  they  only  properly  fall  under  the  care  and 
review  of  this  oollea^e  of  Dulness,  the  Laureate.  The 
others,  who  finish  the  great  work,  are  reserved  for  the 
fourth  book,  when  the  goddess  herself  appears  in  full  glory. 

>  Jfune  ag€,  Dardaniam  proUm  qua  deindt  nquatur 
Oioria,  qui  maneani  Itala  degtnU  nepota, 
Ilbistreg  anasiai,  noMlrutnque  in  nomen  Uuras, 
Bxpediam.    Vma.  JBn.  vi. 

*  FeHx  prole  vir^m,  qualit  Bereepnthia  nugier 
Ifwdiitur  eurru  Pkrpgiat  turrita  per  urbet. 
Lata  deAm  partm,  centum  eampifjca  nepolet, 
Omneg  eeaicoUu,  emmet  iupera  alia  tenentet. 

ViKO.  JBn.  vl. 

*  Tlte^  nidet,  purajuvenU  qui  nititur  hatta, 
Proxima  sorte  tenet  lucU  loca Viro,  JBn.  vL 

*  ▲  nuoaeref  expraesian  used  by  Viigil,  Eel.  viiJ. 

NateereJ  pretqmediem  veniene,  age,  Lucifkr^ 
As  also  that  of  }HxM{«  virtutihut^  Eel.  iv. 

It  WAS  very  natural  to  show  to  the  hero,  before  all  others, 
his  own  son,  who  had  already  b^un  to  emulate  him  in  his 
theatrical,  poetical,  and  even  political  capacities.  By  the 
attitude  In  which  he  here  presents  himself,  the  reader 
maybe  cautioned  against  ascribing  wholly  to  the  father  the 
merit  of  the  epithet  Cibherian,  which  is  equally  to  be  un- 
derstood with  an  eye  to  the  son. 

*  ii  qua  fata  aspera  rumpae, 

Tu  MarceUus  eri$  ! Viso.  JEn.  vL 

*  Tt  nemut  AnguUia,  vUrea  te  Fucinue  undot 
Te  liquidijlevere  laeue .   Viao,  JBn.  viii. 
Tttum  eUem  tavW,  Ulumjfevere  mpriea»  4^. 

Tiro.  Eel  x, 

*  "  This  gentleman  la  son  of  a  eonsUlerahle  maltster  of 
Bomsey  in  Sonthamptonshlre,  and  bred  to  the  hiw  under 
a  vrrp  eminent  aUomey:  who,  between  his  more  laborious 
studies,  has  diverted  himself  with  poetry.  He  is  a  great 
admirer  of  poets  and  their  works,  which  has  occasioned 
hhn  to  try  his  genius  that  way.— He  has  writ  in  prose  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  Essays,  and  a  great  many  law-books. 
The  Aeeomplished  Convepaneer,  Modem  Justice,  S[C." 
Gnss  Jaoos  of  himself.  Lives  of  PoeUt  vol.  i.    He  very 


Lo !  P — p — le's  brow,  tremendous  to  the  town, 
Homeck's  fierce  eye, and  Roome's funereal  frown '  *, 
Lo  t  sneering  6o<Kie  *^,  lialf  malice  and  half  whim, 
A  fiend  in  glee,  ridiculously  gi*im. 
Each  cygnet  sweet  of  Bath  and  Tunbridge  race. 
Whose  tuneful  whistling  makes  the  waters  pass'*: 
£ach  songster,  riddler,  every  nameless  name  i% 
All  crowd,  who  foremost  shall  be  damn'd  to  fame. 
Some  strain  in  rhyme  ;  the  Muses,  on  tlieir  racks, 
Scream  like  the  winding  of  ten  thousand  jacks : 
Some  free  from  rhyme  or  reason,  rule  or  check. 
Break  Priscian's  head,  and  Pegasus's  neck  ; 
Down,  down  they  larum,  with  impetuous  whirl. 
The  Pindars,and  the  Miltons  of  a  CurL     [howls. 
Silence,  ye  wolves!  while  Ralph^^  to  Cynthia 
And  makes  night  hideous — Answer  him,  ye  owls  I 

grossly,  and  unprovoked,  abused  in  that  book  the  Author's 
friend,  Mr.  Oay. 

i«  There  may  seem  some  error  in  these  verses,  Mr.  Jacob 
having  proved  our  author  to  have  a  respect  for  him,  by 
this  undeniable  argument :  **  He  had  once  a  regard  for 
my  Judgment  /  otherwise  he  would  never  have  subscribed 
tufo  guineas  to  me,  for  one  small  book  in  octavo.**  Jacob's 
Letter  to  Dennis,  printed  in  Dennis's  Remarks  on  the  Dun-  | 
ciad.  p.  49.  Therefore  I  should  think  the  appellation  of 
blunderbuss  to  Mr.  Jacob,  like  that  of  »underbolt  to 
Soipio,  was  meant  in  his  honour. 

Mr.  Deunls  argues  the  same  way :  **  My  writings  having 
madegreat  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  sensible  men ,  Mr. 
P.  repented,  and  to  give  proof  of  his  repentance,  subscribed 
to  my  two  volumes  of  select  works,  and  afterward  to  my 
two  volumes  of  Letters."  Ibid.  p.  80.  We  should  hence 
believe,  the  name  of  Mr.  Dennis  hath  also  orept  into  this 
poem  1^  some  mistake.  But  from  henoe,  gentle  reader ! 
thou  mayest  beware,  when  tbou  givest  thy  money  to  such 
aathors.  not  to  flatter  thyself  that  thy  motives  are  good- 
nature or  charity. 

duofUlmina  belli 

Bcipiadas,  cladem  Libya  f    Tnto.  J?n.  vL 
In  the  first  edition  it  was. 

Woolston,  the  scourge  of  scripture,  mark  with  awe ! 

And  mighty  Jacob,  blunderbuss  of  law ! — 

II  These  two  were  virulent  party- writers,  worthily 
coupled  together,  and  one  would  think  prophetically, 
since,  after  the  publishing  of  this  piece,  the  former  dying, 
the  latter  succeeded  him  in  honour  and  employment.  The 
first  was  Philip  Homeck,  author  of  a  Billiugagate  paper, 
called  The  High  German  Doctor.  Edward  Roome  was  son 
of  an  undertaker  for  funerals  in  Fleet  Street,  and  writ 
some  of  the  papers  called  Pasquin,  where  by  malicious 
innuendos  he  endeavoured  to  represent  our  author  guilty 
of  malevolent  practices  with  a  groat  man  then  under  pro- 
secution of  Parliament  P— 1e  was  the  author  of  some  vile 
plays  and  pamphlet&  He  published  abuses  on  our  author  i 
in  a  paper  called  the  Prompter. 

In  the  former  edition, 

Haywood,  Contlivre,  glories  of  their  race, 

Lo  Homeck's  fierce,  and  Roome's  funereal  face. 

1*  An  ill-natured  critic,  who  writ  a  satyr  on  our  auUtor, 
called  The  mock  JBsopt  and  many  anonymous  libels  in 
newspapers  for  hire. 

'»  There  were  several  successions  of  these  sort  of  minor 
poets,  at  Tunbridge,  Bath,  &c.  singing  the  praise  of  the 
annuals  flourishing  for  that  season ;  whose  names  indeed 
would  be  nameless,  and  therefore  the  poet  slurs  them  over 
with  others  in  general. 

I*  In  the  former  edition, 

Lo  Bond  and  Foxton,  every  nsjneless  name. 
In  the  first  edition  followed. 
How  prond,  how  pale,  how  earnest  all  appear ! 
How  rhymes  eternal  Jingle  In  their  ear  2 

1^  Staaw  Ralph,  a  name  inwrted  after  the  first  editions, 
not  known  to  our  author  till  he  writ  a  swearing  piece, 

M  2 
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Sense,  speecli,  and  measure,  living  tongues  and 
Let  all  give  way — and  Morris '  may  be  read,    [dead, 

Flow,  Welsted^,  flow  !  like  thine  inspirer,  beer, 
Though  stale,  not  ripe ;  thougli  thin, yet  never  clear ; 
So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull  ; 
Heady,  not  strong  ;  o'ei-flowing,  though  not  fulP. 

All,  Dennis 4 1  Gildon,  ah  '  what  ili-starr'd  rage 
Divides  a  friendship  long  confirmed  by  age? 
Blockheads  with  reason  wicked  wits  abhor, 
But  fool  with  fool  is  barbarous  civil  war. 
Embrace,  embrace,  my  sons  !  be  foes  no  mores  ! 
Nor  glad  vile  poets  with  true  critics'  gore. 

called  Sawnet/,  ver^'  abusive  of  Dr.  Swift,  Mr.  Gay,  and 
himself.  These  lines  allude  to  a  thing  of  his,  entitled 
Ni(;ht,  a  pooni. 

Visit  thus  the  gUmptet  of  the  moon, 

MakiniJ  niijhl  hideous Shaksp. 

Tliis  low  writer  attended  his  own  works  with  paneffyries 
in  the  journal!*,  and  once  in  particular  praised  himself 
highly  above  Mr.  Addiwm,  in  wretched  remarks  upon  that 
author's  account  of  Englisth  poets,  printed  in  a  London 
journal,  Sept.  1728.  lie  ended  at  la-st  in  the  common  Hink 
of  all  such  writers,  a  political  newspaper,  to  which  he  was 
recommended  by  his  friend  Amall,  and  received  a  small 
pittance  for  pay. 

»  Bcsalcel,  see  Book  2. 

>  Of  this  author  see  the  remark  on  book  2,  v.  2f»9.  But 
(to  be  impartial)  add  to  it  the  following  different  cluiracter 
of  him : 

••  llv.Welsted  hatl,  in  his  youth,  raised  so  fjreat  expecta- 
tions of  his  future  genius,  that  there  was  a  kind  o/stru</;jle 
between  the  most  eminent  in  the  two  universities,  which 
should  have  the  honour  of  his  education.  To  compound 
'  this,  he  (civilly)  became  a  member  of  both,  and  after  hav- 
ing passed  some  time  at  the  one,  he  removed  to  the  other. 
From  thence  he  returned  to  town,  where  he  became  the 
darling  expectation  of  all  the  polite  writers,  w^hose  en- 
couragement he  acknowledged  in  his  occasional  poems,  in 
a  manner  that  will  make  no  small  part  of  the  fame  of  his 
protectors.  It  also  appears  from  his  works,  that  he  w^as 
happy  in  the  patronage  of  the  most  illustrious  characters 
of  the  present  age.  Encouraged  by  such  a  combination  In 
his  favour,  he  published  a  book  of  poems,  some  in  the 
Ovidian^  some  in  VaeHoralian  manner,  in  both  which  the 
most  exquisite  judges  pronounce  ho  even  rivaled  his 
masters.  H  is  love  verses  have  rescued  that  way  of  writing 
from  contempt.  In  his  translations,  he  has  given  us  the 
very  soul  and  spirit  of  bin  author.  His  Odo— his  Epistle— 
his  Verses— his  Love-tale— all,  are  tho  most  perfect  things 
in  all  poetry"  WsLSTKOof  himself  Char,  of  the  Times  ^8\o. 
1728.  p.  23,  24.  It  should  not  be  forgot  to  his  honour,  that 
he  received  at  one  time  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
for  secret  service,  among  the  other  excellent  authors 
hired  to  write  anon}rmousIy  for  the  Ministry.  Sec  Ileport 
of  the  Secret  Committee,  &c.  In  1742. 

'  Parody  on  Dcnham,  Cooper's  Hill: 

0  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 

My  great  example ,  as  it  is  my  theme  .- 

Though  deep,  yet  clear :  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull  ; 

Strong  without  rage  ;  without  overflowing,  full. 

^  The  reader,  who  has  leen  through  the  course  of  these 
notes,  what  a  constant  attendance  Mr.  Dennis  paid 
to  our  author  and  all  his  works,  may  perhaps  wonder  he 
dioutd  be  mentioned  but  twice,  and  so  slightly  touched, 
in  this  poem.  But  in  truth  he  looked  upon  him  with  some 
esteem,  for  having  {more  generously  than  all  the  rest)  set 
his  name  to  such  writings.  He  was  also  a  very  old  man 
at  this  time.  By  his  own  account  of  himself,  in  Mr. 
Jacob's  Livest  he  must  have  been  above  threescore,  and 
happily  lived  many  yean  after.  So  that  he  was  senior  to 
Mr.  Durfey.  who  hitherto  of  all  our  poeta  enjoyed  the 
longest  bodily  life. 

^  Nt  tanta  animis  asstuscite  bella, 

Ifeu  jxitria  validat  in  viscera  vcrtite  vires  : 
Tuque  prior » tu  parcc—^-sanguis  meus  i— 

Vino.  JEn,  vi. 


Behold  yon  pair  6,  in  strict  embraces  joinM ; 
How  like  in  manners,  and  how  like  in  mind  ! 
Equal  in  wit,  and  equally  polite, 
Shall  this  a  Pasquin,  that  a  Grumbler  write  ; 
Like  are  their  merits,  like  rewards  they  share, 
That  shines  a  consul,  this  commL%ioner7. 

"  But  who  is  he,  in  closet  close  y-pent«, 
Of  sober  face,  with  leai'ned  dust  besprent  \ 
Right  well  mine  eyes  arede»  the  royster  wight'**. 
On  parchment  scraps  y-fcd,  and  Wormius  hight". 

•  One  of  these  was  Author  of  a  weekly  paper  callcni 
The  Grumbler,  as  the  other  was  concerned  in  another 
called  Pasquin,  in  which  Mr.  Pope  was  abused  with  the 
Duke  of  Huckinghani  and  Bii^hop  of  Ilochester.  They  also 
joined  in  a  piece  against  his  first  undertaking  to  translate 
the  Iliad,  \niii\\:iX  Uomcr ides ,  by  Sir  Iliad  Doffgrel,  printed 
1715. 

Of  the  other  works  of  these  gcntlomen  the  world  has 
heard  no  more,  than  it  would  of  Mr.  Pope's,  had  their 
united  laudable  endeavours  discouraged  him  from  pursu- 
ing his  studies.  IIow  few  good  works  had  ever  appeared 
(since  men  of  true  merit  are  always  the  least  presuming) 
had  there  been  always  such  champions  to  stifle  them  in 
their  conception  ?  And  were  it  not  better  for  the  public, 
that  a  million  of  monsters  should  come  into  the  world, 
which  are  sure  to  die  as  soon  as  born,  than  that  the  ser- 
pents should  strangle  one  Hercules  in  his  cradle  ?  C. 

After  many  e<litions  of  this  poem,  theautlior  thought  fit 
to  omit  the  names  of  these  two  persons,  whose  injury  to 
him  was  of  so  old  a  date.  In  the  verses  he  omitted,  it  was 
said  that  one  of  them  had  a  pious  passion  for  the  other. 
It  was  a  literal  tnuislation  of  Virgil,  Jiisus  amore  pio 
pueri—find  there,  as  in  the  original,  applied  to  frienda>hip : 
That  between  Nisusand  Euryalus  is  allowed  to  make  one 
of  the  most  amiable  episodes  in  the  world,  and  surely  was 
never  interpreted  in  a  perverse  sense.  But  it  will  astonish 
the  reader  to  hear,  thaton  no  other  occasion  than  this  line, 
a  dedication  was  written  to  that  gentleman  to  Induce  him 
to  think  something  further.  "  Sir,  you  are  known  to  have 
all  that  affection  for  the  beautiful  part  of  the  creation 
which  GjkI  and  Nature  designed.— Sir,  you  have  a  very  fine 
lady— and.  Sir,  you  have  eight  very  fine  children,**  &c. 
iDedic.  to  Dennis  Rem.  on  the  Rape  of  the  LockJ]  The 
truth  is,  the  poor  dedicator's  brain  was  turned  upon  this 
article :  He  had  taken  into  his  head,  that  ever  since  some 
books  were  written  against  the  Stage,  and  since  the  Italian 
Opera  had  prevailed,  the  nation  was  infected  witli  a  vice 
not  fit  to  be  named :  He  went  so  far  as  to  print  upon  the 
subject,  and  concludes  his  argument  with  this  remark, 
'*  That  he  cannot  help  thinking  the  obscenity  of  pUys 
excusable  at  this  Juncture ;  since,  when  that  execrable  sin 
is  spread  so  wide,  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  reducing  men's 
minds  to  the  natural  desire  of  women."  Dennis,  Stags 
dt^femled  against  Mr.  Law,  p.  20.  Our  author  solemnly 
declared,  he  never  heard  any  creature  but  the  dedicator 
mention  that  vice  and  this  gentleman  together. 

ViRO.  JEn,  vi. 
Illif  autem  paribus  quasfulgere  cemis  in  armis, 

Concordes  a  n  ima 

And  in  the  fifth, 

Eur yalus,  forma  intignis  viridique  Juvcnfa, 
If^isus  amore  pio  pveri. 

f  Such  places  were  given  at  this  time  to  such  sort  of 
writers. 

<*  ViRO.  J?n.  vi.  questions  and  answers  in  ihis  manner, 
of  Numa: 

Quisprocul  tile  autem  ramis  insignis  oUvee, 

Sacra  ferens  9—nosco  crines,  incanaqtu  menta,  «fc. 

*  Read,  or  peruse  ;  though  sometimes  used  for  counsel. 
<'Rkadbthv  RJTAD,  take  thy  consuile.  Thomas  Stemhold, 
in  his  translation  of  the  first  Psalm  into  Engliali  metre, 
hath  wisely  made  use  of  this  word. 

The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  bent 
To  wicked  read  his  ear. 
But  in  the  last  Qturious  editions  of  the  singing  Psalms  tbo 
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To  future  ages  niay  thy  dulness  last. 

As  thou  preaerv'st  the  dulaess  of  the  p&Rt ! 

Thei-e,  dim  hi  clouds,  the  poring  scholiasts  mark, 
Wits,  who  like  owls,  see  only  in  the  dark ', 
A  lumberhouBe  of  books  in  ever^'  head, 
For  ever  reading,  never  to  be  read  I 

But,  where  each  science  lifts  its  modem  type. 
History  her  pot.  Divinity  her  pipe, 
While  proud  Philosophy  repines  to  show, 
Dishonest  sight !  his  breeches  rent  below  *  ; 
Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo !  Henley  stands^, 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  bahuicing  his  hands. 

word  READ  is  changed  into  mm.  I  say  spurious  editions, 
beoaizso  not  only  here,  but  quite  throupliotit  the  whole 
book  of  Psalms,  are  strange  alterations,  all  for  the  worse ; 
and  yet  the  title-page  stands  as  it  used  to  do !  and  all 
(which  is  abominabU  in  any  book,  much  more  in  a  sacred 
work)  is  ascribed  to  Thomas  Stcmhold,  John  Hopkins,  and 
others;  1  am  confident,  were  Stcmhold  and  Hopkins  now 
I  living,  they  would  proceed  against  the  innovators  as  cheats. 
— A  liberty,  which,  to  say  no  more  of  their  intolerable 
alterations,  ought  by  no  means  to  b^ permitted  or  approve<l 
of  by  Mich  as  are  tor  uniform  it  if,  and  have  any  regard  for 
the  old  English  Saxon  tougue."  Ubarmk,  Gloss,  on  Rob. 
of  Gloc.  artic.  Rkok. 

I  do  herein  agree  with  Mr.  Heame  :  Little  is  It  of  avail 
to  object,  that  such  words  are  become  unintellipihle  ,-  since 
they  are  Irvtp  English,  men  ought  to  imderstand  them ; 
and  such  as  are  for  uni/armitp  should  think  all  alterations 
in  a  language  strange,  abominable,  and  tw warrantable. 
Rightly  therefore,  I  say  again,  hath  our  Poet  used  ancient 
words,  and  poured  them  forth  as  a  precious  ointment  upon 
good  old  Wormius  In  this  pIace.—6caiBL. 

"  Uncouth  mortal. 

"  Let  not  this  name,  purely  fictitious,  be  conceited  to 
mean  the  learned  Glaus  Wormius ;  much  less  (as  it  M'as 
unwarrantably  foisted  into  the  surreptitious  editions)  our 
own  antiquary  Mr.  Thomas  Heome,  who  had  no  way 
aggrieved  our  Poet,  but  on  the  contrary  published  many 
curious  tracts  wbich  ho  hath  to  his  great  contentment 
perused. 

Most  rightly  are  ancient  words  here  employed,  in  speak- 
ing of  such  who  so  greatly  delight  in  the  same.  We  may 
aay  not  only  rightly,  but  wisely,  yea,  excellently,  inasmuch 
as  for  the  like  practice  the  like  praiae  is  given  by  Mr. 
Heame  himself.  Glossar.  to  Rob.  of  Glocester,  Artic. 
Bkmktt  ;  '*  Others  say  bkhioht,  promised,  and  so  it  is  used 
exceilently  well  by  Tliomas  Norton,  in  his  translation  into 
metre  of  the  llCth  Psalm,  ver.  14. 

/  to  the  Lard  will  pay  my  vows. 
That  I  to  him  bkhiuht. 
Where  the  modem  innovators,  not  understanding  the  pro- 
priety of  the  word  (which  is  truly  English,  from  the  Saxon) 
have  most  vnwarranfably  altered  it  thus : 
/  to  the  Lord  will  pay  my  vows 
With  Joy  and  great  delight.** 

"In  Cumberland  they  say  Uihight,  for  to  promise,  or 
vouf :  but  HiOHT,  usually  signifies  was  called;  and  so  it  does 
in  the  North  oven  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  what  is 
done  in  Cumberland."— H£ar.vb,  ibid. 

1  These  few  lines  exactly  describe  the  right  verbal  critic : 
The  darker  his  author  is,  the  better  he  Is  pleased  ;  like  the 
famous  quack  doctor,  who  put  up  in  his  bills,  he  delighted 
in  matters  (if  difficulty.  Somebody  said  well  of  these  men, 
that  their  heads  were  libraries  out  af  order, 

<  In  the  first  edit  it  was. 

And  proud  Philosophy  with  breeches  tore, 
And  English  mnsic  with  a  dismal  score. 
Fast  by  in  darkness  palpable  inshrined 
W— a,  B— r,  M— n,  all  the  poring  kind. 

'  J.  Henley  the  orator;  he  preached  on  the  Sundays  upon 
theological  matters,  and  on  the  Wednesdays  upon  all  other 
sciences.  Bach  auditor  paid  one  shilling.  He  declaimed 
some  yean  against  the  greatest  persons,  and  occasionally 


How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue  1 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said,  nor  sunt; ! 
Still  break  the  benches,  Henley,  with  thy  Htrain, 
While  Sherlock,  Hare,  and  Gil)son  4  preach  in  vain. 
O  great  restorer  of  the  gtxMi  old  stage, 
Preacher  at  once,  and  zany  of  thy  age  1 
O  worthy  thou  of  Egv-pt's  wise  abodes, 
A  decent  priest,  where  monke^-s  were  the  gods  ! 
But  fate  with  butchers  placed  thy  priestly  stall. 
Meek  modem  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and" maul  ; 
And  bade  thee  live,  to  croi^Ti  Britannia's  praise. 
In  Toland's,  Tindal's,  and  in  Woolston'a  days  *. 
Yet  oh,  my  sons''  !  a  father's  words  attend : 
(So  may  the  fates  preserve  the  ears  you  lend) 

did  our  author  that  honour.  Wki.stkd,  in  Oratory  Trans- 
actions, N.  1.  published  by  Henley  himself,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  him.  "  He  was  bom  at  Melton -Mowbniy 
in  Leicestershire.  From  his  own  parish-school  he  went 
to  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge.  He  began  tlicre  to  be 
uneasy:  for  it  shock  d  him  to  find  he  vras  comwandot  to 
MiViv  against  his  own  judgment  in  points  of  religion,  plji- 
losophy,  &c.,  for  his  genius  leading  him  freely  to  difjmte 
all  propositions,  and  call  all  points  to  account,  he  was  im- 
I>atient  under  those  fetters  of  the  fre©-b<»rn  mind.— lleing 
admitted  to  priest's  orders,  he  found  the  cxaniinjition  very 
sliort  and  superficial,  and  that  it  was  not  nrossaryto  cmi- 
form  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  order  either  to  dencoitfhip 
or  priesthood."  Hecamc  to  town,  and  after  having  for  s<ime 
years  been  a  writer  for  booksellers,  he  ha<l  an  ambition  to 
1)6  so  for  ministers  of  state.  The  only  retison  he  did  not 
rise  in  the  chureh,  wo  are  told,  "  was  the  envy  of  others, 
and  a  disrelish  entertained  of  him,  because  he  was  not 
qualified  to  be  a  complete  spaniel."  However  he  offered 
the  service  of  his  pen  to  two  great  men,  of  opinions 
and  interests  directly  opposite ;  by  both  of  whom  being 
rejected,  he  set  up  a  new  project,  and  styled  himself  the 
restorer  of  ancient  eloquence.  He  thought  «•  it  as  lawful 
to  take  a  licence  from  the  King  and  Parliament  at  one 
place  as  another ;  at  Hickes's-hall,  as  at  Doctor's  commons; 
so  set  up  his  Oratory  in  Newport-market,  Butcher-row. 
There  (says  his  friend)  he  had  the  air  jrf /ranee  to  form  n  plan, 
which  no  mortal  ever  thought  of :  he  had  success  ajrjiinstall 
opposition  ;  challenged  his  adversaries  to  fairdisputiitions, 
and  none  would  dispute  with  him  ;  writ,  read,  and  studied 
twelve  hours  a  day ;  composed  three  dissertations  a  week 
on  all  subjects;  undertook  to  teach  in  one  year  what 
schools  and  universities  teach  In^r*- ;  was  not  terrified  by 
menaces,  insults,  or  satires,  but  stiU  proceeded,  matured 
his  bold  scheme,  and  put  the  church,  and  all  that,  in  dan- 
ger."   Wkl-stko,  Narrative  In  OraL  Transact.  N.  1. 

After  having  stood  some  prosecutions,  he  turned  his  rhe- 
toric to  buffoonery  upon  all  public  and  private  occurrences. 
All  this  passed  in  the  same  room  ;  where  sometimes  he  bridco 
jests,  and  sometimes  that  bread  which  he  called  the  primi- 
tive eucJtarist.^  This  wonderful  person  struck  medals, 
which  he  dispersed  as  tickets  to  his  subscribers  :  The 
device,  a  star  rising  to  the  meridian,  with  this  motto,  ad 
81JMMA  ;  and  below,  invkniam  viam  ait  paciaai.  This 
man  had  an  hundred  pounds  a  year  given  him  for  the  secret 
service  of  a  weekly  paper  of  unintelligible  nonsense,  called 
the  Hyp-Doctor. 

*  Bishops  of  Salisbury',  Cliichestcr,  and  London. 

»  Of  Toland  and  TIndal,  see  book  II.  Tba  Woolston 
was  an  impious  madman,  who  wrote  in  a  most  insolent 
style  against  tb«  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  yeais 
17HI,  &c. 

*  Tho  caution  against  blasphemy  hero  given  by  a  de- 
parted son  of  Dulness  to  his  yet  existing  brethren,  is,  as 
the  poet  rightly  intimates,  not  out  of  tenderness  to  the  ears 
of  others,  but  their  ovm.  And  so  wo  see  tliat  when  that 
danger  is  removed,  on  the  open  establishment  of  the  God- 


dess in  the  fourth  book,  she  encourages  her  sons,  and  they 
I  beg  assistance  to  pollute  tho  source  of  light  itself,  witli 
j  the  same  virulence  they  had  before  done  the  purest  emana- 
'  tionsfromit. 
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j  'Tia  yours,  a  Bacon  or  a  Locke  to  blame, 
A  Newton's  genius,  or  a  Milton's  flame : 

,  But  oh !  with  One,  immortal  One  dispense, 

I  The  source  of  Newton's  light,  of  Bacon's  sense ! 
Content,  each  emanation  of  his  iires 
That  beams  on  earth,  each  virtue  he  inspires, 
£ach  art  he  prompts,  each  charm  he  can  create, 

]  Whate'er  he  gives,  are  given  for  you  to  hate. 
Persist  by  all  divine  in  man  unawed, 
But  "  Learn,  ye  Dunces  !  not  to  scorn  your  God'." 

Thus  he,  for  then  a  ray  of  reason  stole 
Half  through  tlie  solid  darkness  of  his  soul ; 
But  soon  the  cloud  retum'd — and  thus  the  sire : 
See  now,  what  Dulneas  and  her  sons  admire ! 
See  what  the  charms,  that  smite  the  simple  heart 
Not  touch'd  by  nature,  and  not  reach'd  by  art. 
His  never-blushing  head  he  tum'd  aside, 
(Not  half  so  pleased  when  Goodman  prophesied^) 
And  look'd,  and  saw  a  sable  Sorcerers  rise. 
Swift  to  whose  hand  a  winged  volume  flies : 
All  sudden,  gorgons  hiss,  and  dragons  glare, 
And  ten-hom'd  iiends  and  giants  rush  to  war. 
Hell  rises,  heaven  descends,  and  dance  on  earth4  : 
Gods,  imps,  and  monsters,  music^  i^g^>  '^^  mirth, 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle,  and  a  ball. 
Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  all. 

Thence  a  new  world  to  nature's  laws  unknown. 
Breaks  out  refulgent,  with  a  heaven  its  own : 
Another  Cynthia  her  new  journey  runs, 
And  other  planets s  circle  other  suns. 
The  forests  dance,  the  rivers  upward  rise. 
Whales  sport  in  woods,  and  dolphins  in  the  skies* ; 
And  last,  to  give  the  whole  creation  grace, 
Lo !  one  vast  egg?  produces  human  race. 

Joy  fills  his  soul,  joy  innocent  of  tliought ; 
What  power,  he  cries,  what  power  these  wonders 

wrought  I 
Son,  what  thou  seek'st  is  in  thee*  1  Look, and  find 
Each  monster  meets  his  likeness  in  thy  mind. 
Yet  wouldst  thou  more  !    In  yonder  cloud  behold, 
Whose  sarsenet  skirts  are  edged  with  flamy  gold, 
A  matchless  youth !  his  nod  these  worlds  con- 
trols. 
Wings  the  red  lightning',  and  the  thunder  rolls. 

1  ViRo.  JBn.  vi.  puts  this  precept  into  the  mouth  of  a 
wicked  man,  as  hero  of  a  stupid  one. 

DitciteJwtUiam  inoniti,  et  non  temnert  divot  I 
Bee  this  sutjeot  pursued  in  Book  IV. 

*  Mr.  Gibber  tells  us,  in  his  Life.  p.  149,  that  Goodman 
being  at  the  rdiearsal  of  a  play,  in  which  he  had  a  part, 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  cried,  •*  If  he  does  not 
make  a  good  actor,  I'll  be  d— d.  And  (says  Mr.  Gibber)  I 
make  it  a  question,  whether  Alexander  himself,  or  Charles 
the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  when  at  the  head  of  their  first  vic- 
torioQsarmies,  oould  feel  agreater  txannport  in  their  boeoms 
than  I  did  hi  minew" 

s  Dr.  Faustos.  the  subject  of  a  set  of  farces,  which  lasted 
in  vogue  two  or  three  seasons,  in  which  both  playhouaett 
strove  to  outdo  each  other  for  some  years.  AU  the  extra- 
vagancies in  the  sixteen  lines  following  were  introduced 
on  the  stage,  and  frequented  by  persons  of  the  first  quality 
in  England,  to  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  time. 

*  This  monstrous  absurdity  was  actually  represented  in 
Tibbald*8  Rape  of  Proeerpmew 

» MoUmqut  suum,  sua  tidera  norun^— Yjbo.  ^n.  vi. 

•  tklphinum  splvU  appingit.JtuctOnu  aprum.— Hoa. 

f  In  another  of  these  faroes,  harlequin  is  hatfihM  upon 
the  stage,  out  of  a  large  egg. 

•  Quod  petit  im  U  ett 

Ife  t€  quativerU  extra -^Pmita, 


Angel  of  Dulness,  sent  to  scatter  round 
Her  magic  charms  o'er  all  unclassic  ground*®: 
Yon  stars,  yon  suns,  he  rears  at  pleasure  higher. 
Illumes  their  light,  and  sets  their  flames  on  fire. 
Immortal  Rich  ^' !  how  calm  he  sits  at  ease 
'Mid  snows  of  paper,  and  fierce  hail  of  pease ; 
And,  proud  his  mistress'  orders  to  peiform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

But  lo  I  to  dark  encounter  in  mid  air 
New  wizards  rise  ;  I  see  my  Gibber  there**  I 
Booth  >3  in  his  cloudy  tabernacle  shrined. 
On  griiming  dragons  thou  sbalt  mount  the  wind  ^*. 
Dire  is  the  conflict,  dismal  is  the  din. 
Here  shouts  all  Drury,  there  all  Lincoln's-inn ; 
Contending  theatres  our  empire  raise, 
Alike  their  labours,  and  alike  their  praise. 

And  are  these  wonders,  son,  to  thee  unknown  t 
Unknown  to  thee  !    These  wonders  are  thy  own. 
These  Fate  reserved  to  grace  thy  reign  divine. 
Foreseen  by  me,  but  ah  !  withheld  from  mine. 
In  Lud's  old  wails,  though  long  I  ruled,  renown'd 
Far  as  loud  Bow's  stupendous  bells  resound ; 
Though  my  own  Aldermen  conferr'd  the  bays. 
To  me  committing  their  eternal  praise. 
Their  full-fed  heroes,  their  pacific  mayors, 
Their  annual  trophies'^,  and  their  monthly  wars: 
Though  long  my  party  '<  built  on  me  their  hopes. 
For  writing  pamphlets,  and  for  roasting  popes  ; 

*  Like  8abnoneus,  in  Jin.  vi. 

I»ttiii/aiiiiNa#  Jevitt  et  tonitut  imitaiur  OipmpL 

nimbot,  et  non  imitabile/Ulnun, 
JBre  et  cornipedum  curtu  timularat  eguorum. 

10  Alludes  to  ftlr.  Addison's  verse,  in  the  praises  of  Italy : 
Poetic  Jieldt  eneowpatt  me  around^ 

And  ttitl  I  teem  to  tread  on  clattie  ground. 
As  ver.  264  is  a  parody  on  a  noble  one  of  the  same  author 
in  The  Campaign  ;  and  ver.  850, 200,  on  two  sublime  verses 
ofDr.  Y. 

1 1  Mr.  John  Rich ,  Master  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Coventr 
garden,  was  the  first  that  excelled  this  way. 

>*  The  history  of  the  foregoing  absurdities  is  verified  by 
himself,  in  these  words  (Life,  chap,  xv.)  <*  Then  sprung 
forth  that  succession  of  monstrous  medleys  that  have  so 
long  infested  the  stage,  which  arose  upon  one  another  alter- 
nately at  both  houses,  out-vying  each  other  in  expense." 
He  then  proceeds  to  excuse  his  own  part  in  them,  as  fol- 
lows :  **  If  I  am  asked  why  I  assented  ?  I  have  no  better 
excuse  for  my  error  than  to  confess  I  did  it  against  my 
oonscicnce,  and  had  not  virtne  enough  to  starve.  Had 
Henry  IV.  of  Fmnoe  a  better  for  changing  his  religion  f 
I  was  still  in  my  heart,  as  much  as  he  oould  be.  on  the 
side  of  Truth  snd  Sense;  but  with  this  dJlTemce,  that  I 
had  their  leave  to  quit  them  when  they  could  not  support 
me.— But  let  the  question  go  which  way  it  will,  Harry  ITth 
htAaiwaptbeenaUovBtdagreaiman,"  This  must  be  oonfest 
a  full  answer,  only  the  question  still  seems  to  be,  1.  How 
the  doing  a  thing  against  one's  oonseience  is  an  excuse  for 
it  r  and  2dly,  It  will  be  hard  to  prove  how  he  got  theleave 
of  Truth  and  Sense  to  quit  their  service,  unless  he  can  pro- 
duce a  oertifioate  that  he  ever  was  in  it. 

»  Booth  and  Gibber  were  joint  managers  of  the  Thea^ 
in  Drury -lane. 

14  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  P.,  Mr.  C.  solemnly  dedaiesthls  not 
to  be  literaUp  true.  We  hope,  therefore^  the  reader  will 
understand  it  allegorieaUp  only. 

1^  A  nnual  troph  iet,  on  the  Lord-mayor's  day;  and  m^ntt/y 
uwrt  in  the  Artillery-ground. 

In  the  former  edit,  followed. 

For  works  like  these  let  deathless  Journals  taU 

*<  None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  panOleL" 

>•  Settle,  like  most  party-writers,  waa  very  unoertata  in 
his  poUUcal  principles.    He  waa  empkiyed  to  hold  the  pen    ; 
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Yet  lo !  ia  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on  1 
Reduced  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon. 
Avert  it.  Heaven !  that  thou,  my  Gibber,  e'er 
Shouldst  wag  a  serpeat-taii  in  Smithfield  fair  I 
Like  the  vile  straw  that's  blown  about  the  streets, 
The  needy  poet  sticks  to  all  he  meets, 
Coach'd,  carted,  trod  upon  ;  now  loose,  now  fast, 
And  carried  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last. 
Happier  thy  fortunes  I  like  a  rolling  stone, 
Thy  giddy  dulness  still  shall  lumber  on. 
Safe  in  its  heaviness',  shall  never  stray, 
But  lick  up  every  blockhead  in  the  way. 
Thee  shall  the  patriot,  thee  the  courtier  taste*. 
And  every  year  be  duller  than  the  last. 
Till  raised  m>m  booths,  to  theatre,  to  court, 
Her  seat  imperial  Dulness  shall  transport. 
Already  opera  prepares  tlie  way, 
The  sure  fore-runner  of  her  gentle  sway : 
Let  her  thy  heart ;  next  drabs  and  dice,  engage, 
The  third  mad  passion  of  thy  doting  age. 
Teach  thou  the  warbling  Pol^npheme^  to  roar. 
And  scream  thyself  as  none  e^r  scream'd  before ! 
To  aid  our  cause,  if  Heaven  thou  canst  not  bend. 
Hell  thou  shalt  move  ;  for  Faustus  is  our  &iend : 
Pluto  with  Cato4  thou  for  this  shalt  join, 

I    And  link  the  Mourning  Bride  to  Proserpine. 

I    Grub-street !  thy  fall  should  men  and  gods  conspire. 
Thy  stage  shall  stand,  ensure  it  but  from  fire  5. 

in  the  character  of  a  popiah  tueeator,  but  afterwards 
printed  his  Narrative  on  the  ether  side.  He  had  managed 
the  ceremony  of  a  famons  Pope-burning  on  Nov.  17, 1680, 
then  became  a  trooper  in  King  James's  army,  at  Houns- 
low-heath.  After  the  Berolution  he  kept  a  booth  at 
Bartholomew-fair,  where  in  the  droll  called  £<.  Qeorge/or 
Englandt  he  acted  in  his  old  ago  in  a  dragon  of  green  lea- 
ther of  his  own  invention ;  he  was  at  last  taken  into  the 
Charter-house,  and  there  died,  aged  sixty  years. 
In  the  former  edit,  followed. 

Different  onr  parties,-  but  with'eqwU  grace 

The  Goddess  smiles  on  Whig  and^Tory  raoeb 
1  In  the  former  edit. 

Too  safe  In  inborn  heaviness  to  stray ; 

And  lick  up  every  blockhead  in  the  way. 

Thy  dragons,  magistrates,  and  peers  shall  taste. 

And  from  each  show  rise  duller  than  the  last 

Till  raised  from  booths,  dec. 
>  It  stood  in  the  first  edition  with  blanks,  *^  and**. 
Concanen  was  sure  "  they  must  needs  mean  nobody  but 
King  GEORGE  and  Qiuen  CAROLINE  s  and  said  he 
vould  insist  it  was  so,  till  the  poet  cleared  himself  by 
filling  up  the  blanks  otherwise,  agreeably  to  the  context, 
and  consistent  with  his  aUegianct,"  Pref.  to  a  Collection 
of  verses,  essays,  letters,  &c.  against  Mr.  P.  printed  for  A. 
Moor,  p.  6. 

s  He  translated  the  Italian  Opera  of  PoUfemo ;  but  nn- 
fortunately  lost  the  whole  jest  of  the  story.  The  Cyclops 
asks  Ulysses  his  fuim«,  who  tells  him  his  name  is  Neman  .- 
After  his  eye  is  put  out,  he  roars  and  calls  the  brother 
Cyelops  to  his  aid :  They  inquire  isfto  hat  hurt  him  f  he 
answers  Noman  ;  whereupon  th^  all  go  away  again.  Our 
Ingenlons  translator  made  Ulysses  answer,  /  take  no  name^ 
whereby  all  that  followed  became  unintelligible.  Henoe  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Cibber  (who  values  himself  on  subscrib- 
ing to  the  English  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad)  had  not 
that  merit  with  reqpeet  to  the  Odyssey,  or  he  might  haTe 
been  better  instructed  in  the  Greek  Pun^nology, 

*  Names  of  miserable  farces  which  it  was  the  custom 
to  act  at  the  end  of  the  best  tragedies,  to  spoil  the  digestion 
of  the  andienoa 

» In  tiie  fittoe  of  Proeerplne  a  corn-field  was  set  on  fire : 
whereupon  the  other  play-house  had  a  bam  burnt  down 
for  the  lecnatkmof  the  spectators.  They  also  rivaled  each 
otbsr  in  showing  the  burnlnga  of  hell-fire,  in  Dr.  Faustna. 


Another  ifischylus  appears* !  prepare 
For  new  abortions,  all  ye  pregnant  fair  1 
In  flames,  like  Semele's/,  be  brought  to  bed. 
While  opeuiug  Hell  spouts  wild-iire  at  your  head. 

Now,  Bavins,  take  the  poppy  from  thy  brow. 
And  place  it  here  1  here  all  ye  heroes  bow ! 
This,  this  is  he,  foretold  by  ancient  rhymes : 
The  Augustus <>  bom  to  bring  Satumian  times. 
Signs  following  signs  lead  on  the  mighty  year  \ 
See  1  the  dull  stars  roll  round  and  re-appear. 
See,  see,  our  own  true  Phoabus  wears  the  bays  I 
Our  Midas  sits  lord  chancellor  of  plays  ! 
On  poets'  tombs  see  Benson's  titles  writs ! 
Lo  !  Ambrose  Philips*"  is  preferred  for  wit^l 
See  under  Ripley  rise  a  new  Whitehall, 
While  Jones'  and  Boyle's  united  labours  fall** ; 

•  It  is  reported  of  Esohylus,  that  when  his  tragedy  of 
the  Furies  was  acted,  the  audience  were  so  terrified  that 
the  children  fell  into  fits,  and  the  big-beUied  women  mis- 
carried. 
7  See  Ovid.  Met.  UL 

»  Hie  vir,  hie  eti  I  tibi  quern  promitti  eapiue  audit, 
Augustus  Ceesary  divum  genus  /  aurea  amdet 
Seeula  qui  rursus  Lalio,  regnala  per  arva 

Satumo  quondam Vino.  JSn.  vi. 

Satumian  here  relates  to  the  age  of  Lead,  mentioned    | 


BookL 


98. 


In  the  former  edit. 
Beneath  his  reign,  shall  Eusden  wear  the  bays, 
Cibber  preside  Lord  Chancellor  of  playv, 
Benson  sole  Judge  of  architecture  sit. 
And  Namby  Pamby  be  prcferr'd  for  Wit ! 
I  see  the  unfinish'd  dormitory  wall, 
I  see  the  Savoy  totter  to  her  fall ; 
Hibernian  Politics,  O  Swift !  thy  doom. 
And  Pope's,  translating  three  whole  years  with  Broome. 
Proceed,  great  days,  dco. 

•  W ^m  Benson  (Surveyor   of  the  buildings  to  his 

Majesty  King  George  I.)  gave  in  a  report  to  the  Lords,  diat 
their  house  and  the  Painted  Chamber  adjoining  were  in 
immediate  danger  of  falling.  Whereupon  the  lords  met 
in  committee  to  appoint  some  other  place  to  sit  In,  while 
the  house  should  be  taken  down.  But  it  being  proposed 
to  cause  some  other  builden  first  to  inspect  it,  they  foimd 
it  in  very  good  condition.  The  lords,  upon  this,  were 
going  upon  im  address  to  the  king  against  Benson,  for  such 
a  misrepresentation ;  but  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  then 
secretary,  gave  them  an  assurance  that  his  Majesty  would 
remove  him,  which  was  done  accordingly  In  favour  of 
this  man,  the  famous  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  had 
been  architect  to  the  crown  for  above  fifty  yeara,  who 
built  most  of  the  churches  in  London,  laid  the  first  stone 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  lived  to  finish  it,  had  been  displaced 
tnxn  his  employment  at  the  age  of  near  ninety  years. 

10  He  was  (saithMr.  Jacob)  "  one  of  the  wits  at  Button's, 
and  a  Justice  of  the  peace ; "  but  he  hath  since  met  with 
higher  preferment  in  Ireland ;  and  a  mnoh  greater  character 
we  have  of  him  in  Mr.  Giidon's  Comi^ete  Art  of  Poetry, 
vol.  L  p.  157*  *'  Indeedhe  confesses,  he  daresnotsethim  quite 
on  the  same  foot  with  Virgil^  lest  it  should  seem  flattery ; 
but  he  is  much  mistaken  if  posterity  docs  not  afford  him 
tk  greater  esteem  than  he  at  present  en^ops,"  He  endea- 
voured to  create  some  misunderatanding  between  our 
author  and  Mr.  Addison,  whom  also  soon  after  he  abused 
as  much.  His  constant  cry  was,  that  Mr.  P.  was  an  enemp 
to  the  government ;  and  in  particular  he  viras  the  avowed 
author  of  a  report  very  industriously  spread,  that  he  had 
a  hand  in  a  party-paper  called  the  Examiner :  a  falsehood 
well  known  to  those  yet  living,  who  had  the  direction  and 
publication  of  it. 

11  At  the  time  when  this  poem  was  written,  the  Banquet> 
ing-house  of  Whitehall,  the  church  and  piazaa  of  Covent- 
garden,  and  the  palace  and  chapel  of  Somerset-house,  the 

I  works  of  the  Ikmoua  Inigo  Jones,  had  been  for  many  yean 
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While  Wren  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  descends, 
Gay  dies  anpcnsiouVl '  with  a  hundred  friends, 
Hiljernian  politics,  O  Swift !  thy  fate  2  ; 
And  Pope's  ten  years  to  comment  and  translates. 
Proceed,  great  day84  !  till  learning  fly  the  shore. 
Till  birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood'no  more, 
80  neglected,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  ruin.    The  p(»rtico  of 
Covent-garden  church  had  been  just  tlien  restored  and 
beautified  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Builintrton  ;  who, 
at  the  same  time,  by  his  publication  of  the  designs  of  that 
great   master  and  Palladio,  as  well  as  by   many  noble 
buildings  of  his  own,  revived  the  true  taste  of  architecture 
in  this  kingdom. 

'  See  Mr.  Gay's  fable  of  the  Hare  and  manp  Friends. 
This  gentleman  was  early  in  the  friendship  of  our  Author, 
which  continued  to  his  death.  lie  wrote  several  works 
of  humour  with  great  success,  the  Shepherd's  Week, 
Trivia,  the  What-d  ye-call  it,  Fables,  and  lastly,  the  cele- 
brated Beggar's  Opera;  a  piece  of  satire,  which  hit  all 
tastes  and  degrees  of  men,  from  those  of  the  highest  quality 
to  the  very  nibble :  That  verse  of  Horace 

Pri mores  populi  arripuit,  populumque  IribuUm, 
could  never  be  so  justly  applie<I  as  to  this.  The  vast  suc- 
cess of  it  was  unprecedented,  and  almost  incredible: 
what  is  related  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  ancient 
music  or  tragedy  hardly  came  up  to  it :  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  were  less  followed  and  famoua.  It  was  acted  in 
London  sixty-three  days,  uninterrupted ;  and  renewe<l  the 
next  season  with  equal  applauses.  It  spread  into  all  the 
great  towns  of  England,  was  played  in  many  places  to 
the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  time,  at  Bath  and  Bristol  fifty, 
Ac.  It  made  its  progress  into  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
where  it  was  performed  twenty-four  days  together :  it  was 
lastly  acted  in  3Ilnorca.  The  fame  of  it  was  not  confined 
to  the  author  only ;  the  ladies  carried  about  with  them  the 
favourite  songs  of  it  in  fans ;  and  houses  were  furnished 
with  it  in  screens.  The  person  who  acted  Polly,  till  then 
obscure,  became  all  at  once  the  favourite  of  the  town ;  her 
pictures  were  engraved,  and  sold  in  great  numbers;  her 
life  written,  books  of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published; 
and  pamphlets  made  even  of  her  sayings  and  jests. 

Furthermore,  it  drove  out  of  England,  for  that  season, 
the  Italian  Opera,  which  had  carried  all  before  it  for  ten 
years.  That  idol  of  the  [nobility  and  the  people,  which 
the  great  critic  Mr.  Dennis  by  the  labours  and  outcries 
of  a  whole  life  oonld  not  overthrow,  was  demolished  by  a 
single  stroke  of  this  gentleman's  pen.  This  happened  In 
the  year  1728.  Yet  so  great  was  his  modesty,  that  he  con- 
•tantly  prefixed  to  all  the  editions  of  it  this  motto,  Nos  htgc 
novimus  esse  nihiL 

•  See  Book  L  ver.  28. 

In  the  former  editions  thus : 

O  Swift  •  thy  doom. 

And  Pope's,  translating  ten  whole  years  with  Broomo. 

«  The  author  here  plainly  laments  that  he  was  so  long 
employed  in  translating  and  commenting.  He  began  the 
IliN4  in  1713,  and  finished  it  In  1719.  The  ediUon  of  Shaks- 
peare  (which  he  undertook  merely  because  nobody  else 
would)  took  up  near  two  years  more  in  the  drudgery  of 
comparing  impressions,  rpctifying  the  scenery,  ice,  and 
the  translation  of  half  the  Odyney  employed  him  from 
that  time  to  172& 

*  It  may  perhaps  acem  Incredible,  that  so  great  a  revolu- 
tion in  learning  as  is  here  prophesied,  should  be  brought 
about  by  such  weak  instruments  as  have  been  [hitherto] 
described  in  our  poem :  but  do  not  th<>u,  gentle  reader, 
rest  too  secure  in  thy  contempt  of  these  Instruments.  Re- 
member what  the  Dutch  stories  somewhere  relate,  that  a 
great  part  of  their  provinces  was  once  overflowed,  by  a 
small  opening  made  in  one  of  their  dykes  by  a  single  water- 

!  rat. 

However,  that  snch  is  not  seriously  the  Judgment  of  onr 
Poet,  but  that  he  oonceiveth  better  hopes  from  the  diU- 
gence  of  onr  schools,  from  the  regularity  of  onr  univer- 
sities, tho  dlBcenunent  of  onr  great  men,  the  aocompliBh. 


Till  Thames  see  Eton's  sons  for  ever  play. 
Till  Westminster's  whole  year  be  holiday. 
Till  Isis*  elders  reel,  their  pupils  sport, 
And  Alma  mater  lie  dissolved  in  ports ! 

Enough  !  enough  !  the  raptured  monarch  cries, 
And  through  the  ivory  gate  tlie  vision  flies  ^. 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH'. 


ARGUMENT. 
The  Poet  being,  in  this  book,  to  declare  the  rompUtiim  of 
the  prophecies  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  former, 
makes  a  new  invocation ,-  as  the  greater  poets  are  wont, 
when  some  high  and  worthy  matter  is  to  be  simg.  He 
shows  the  goddess  coming  in  her  majesty,  to  destroy 
order  and  science,  and  to  substitute  the  kingdom  of  the 
duU  upon  earth.  How  she  leads  captive  the  sciences,  and 
silenceth  the  muses  ;  and  what  they  be  who  succeed  in 
their  stead.  All  her  children,  by  a  wonderful  attraction, 
are  drawn  about  her  ;  and  bear  along  with  them  divers 
others,  who  promote  her  empire  by  connivance,  weak  re- 
sistance, or  discouragement  of  arts ;  such  as  half-wits, 
tasteless  admirers,  vain  pretenders,  the  flatterers  of 
dunces,  or  the  patrons  of  them.  All  these  crowd  round 
her ;  one  of  them,  oflTering  to  approach  her,  is  driven 
back  by  a  rival,  but  she  commends  and  encourages  both. 
The  first  who  speak  in  form  are  the  Geniuses  of  the 
schools,  who  assure  her  of  their  care  to  advance  her 
cause,  by  confining  youth  to  words,  and  keeping  them 
out  of  the  way  of  real  knowledge.  Their  address, 
and  her  gracious  answer ;  with  her  charge  to  them  and 
the  Universities.  The  Universities  appear  by  their 
proper  deputies,  and  assure  her  that  the  same  method 
is  observed  in  the  progress  of  education ,-  the  speech  of 
Aristarchus  on  this  subject.  They  are  driven  off  by  a 
band  of  young  gentlemen  returned  from  travel  with  their 
tutors  :  one  of  whom  delivers  to  the  goddess,  in  a  polite 
oration,  an  account  of  the  whole  conduct  and  fruits  of 
their  travels ;  presenting  to  her  at  the  same  time  a 
young  nobleman  perfectly  accomplislied.  She  receives 
him  graciously,  and  indues  him  with  the  liappy  quality 
of  want  of  shame.  She  sees  loitering  about  her  a  number 
of  indolent  persons  abandoning  all  business  and  duty, 
and  dying  with  laziness:  to  these  approaches  the  an- 
tiquary Anniust  intreating  her  to  make  them  virtuosos ^ 
and  assign  them  over  to  him :  but  Mummius,  another 
antiquary,  complaining  of  his  fraudulent  proceeding, 

ments  of  our  nobility,  the  encouragement  of  our  patrons, 
and  thegenius  of  our  writers  in  all  kinds  (notwithstanding 
some  few  exceptions  in  each)  may  plainly  be  seen  from 
his  ooncluaion ;  where  causing  all  this  vision  to  pass  through 
the  ivory  gate,  he  expressly,  in  the  language  of  poesy,  de- 
clares all  such  imaginations  to  be  wild,  ungrounded,  and 

fictitious.— SCRIBL. 

&  In  the  first  edit,  wera  the  following  lines: 

Then  when  these  signs  declare  the  mighty  year, 
When  the  dull  stars  roll  round  and  re-appear ; 
Let  there  be  darkness  I  (the  dread  Power  shall  say) 
All  shall  be  darkness,  as  it  ne'er  were  day ; 
To  their  first  chaos  Wit's  vain  works  shall  fall. 
And  universal  darkness  cover  all. 
*  Sunt  gemina  Somni  porta  ,•  quorum  altera  feriur 
Cornea,  qui,  veris/acUis  daiur  exttus  umbris; 
Altera  candenti  per/ecta  nitfTU  etephanto, 
Setl  falsa  cut  calum  mittuntinsomnia  manes. — Yi  ho.  JBm.  vi. 
'  This  hook  may  be   properly  distinguished  from  the 
former,  by  the  name  of  theGREATBR  DuwcrAD,  not  so  indeed 
in  siae  but  in  subject ;  and  so  far  contrary  to  the  distinc- 
tion anciently  made  of  the  Or  eater  and  Lesser  Iliad.    But 
much  are  they  mistaken  who  imagine  this  work  in  any 
wise  inferior  to  the  former,  or  of  any  other  hand  than  of  onr 
Poet  (  of  which  1  am  muuh  more  certain  than  that  the  Iliad 
itself  was  the  work  of  Solomont  or  the  Batrachomuomackia 
of  Homer,  as  Barnes  hath  afllrmod.— Bcmt. 
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ghe  flnib  a  method  to  reooncUe  their  dlflTerence.  Then 
entera  troop  of  people  fantastically  adorned,  offering  her 
strange  and  exotic  presents :  amongst  them  one  stands 
forth  and  demands  Justice  on  another,  who  had  deprived 
him  of  one  of  the  greatest  cariosities  hi  nature :  hut  he 
justifies  himself  so  weU,  that  the  goddess  gives  them 
hoth  her  approhation.  She  reoofnnnends  to  them  to  find 
proper  employment  for  the  indotents  hefore-mentioned 
in  the  study  of  butUrJliei,  thtUSy  bird»*-ne*U,  most,  ^c.y 
hut  with  particular  caution,  not  to  proceed  heyond 
triJUst  to  any  useful  or  extensive  views  of  nature,  or  of 
the  Author  of  nature.  Against  the  last  of  these  appre- 
hensions, she  is  secured  by  a  hearty  address  from  the 
minuU philosophers  aixd/retthinkers,OT\e  of  whom  creaks 
in  the  name  of  the  rest.  The  youth  thus  instructed  and 
principled,  are  delivered  to  her  in  a  body,  by  the  hands 
of  Siltnus  :  and  then  admitted  to  taste  the  cup  of  the 
Magus  her  high  priest,  which  causes  a  total  oblivion  of 
all  obligations,  divine,  civil,  moral,  or  rational  To  these 
her  adepts  she  sends  priests^  attendantSy  and  comforters, 
of  various  kinds ;  confers  on  them  orders  and  degrees ; 
and  then  dismissing  them  with  a  speech,  confirming  to 
each  his  privileges  and  telling  what  she  expecto  from 
each,  concludes  with  a  yawn  of  extraordinary  virtue ; 
the  pnigresa  and  effecto  whereof  on  all  orders  of  men, 
and  the  consummation  of  all,  in  the  restoration  of  night 
and  chaos,  oonelude  the  poem. 


Yet,  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  light  ^ 
Indulge,  dread  Chaos ^,  and  eternal  Night  I 
Of  darkness  visible  so  much  be  lent, 
As  half  to  show,  half  veil  the  deep  intent  ^. 
Ye  powers  !  whose  mysteries  restored  I  sing. 
To  whom  Time  bears  me  on  his  rapid  wing  4, 
Suspend  awhile  your  force  inertly  strongs. 
Then  take  at  once  the  poet  and  the  song. 

»  This  is  an  invocation  of  much  piety.  The  Poet,  willing 
to  approve  himself  a  genuine  son,  bcginneth  by  showing 
(wh^  is  ever  agreeable  to  Dulness)  his  high  respect  for 
antiquity  and  a  great/amily,  how  dull  or  dark  soever : 
next  declareth  his  love  for  mystery  and  obscurity  ;  and 
lastly  his  impatience  to  be  re-united  to  her.— Scribl. 

*  Invoked,  as  the  restoration  of  their  empire  is  the  action 
of  the  poem. 

s  This  is  a  great  propriety,  for  a  dull  poet  can  never  ex- 
preas  himself  otherwise  than  by  halves,  or  imperfectly.^ — 

BCBtBL. 

I  understand  It  very  differently ;  the  author  in  this  work 
bad  indeed  a  deep  intent;  there  were  in.it  mysteries  or 
i^Sjiln^a  which  he  durst  not  fully  reveal,  and  doubtless 
in  divers  verses  (according  to  Milton) 

more  is  mearU  than  meets  the  ear. — ^Bkitt. 

*  Fair  and  softly,  good  poet !  (cries  the  gentle  Scriblerus 
on  this  place.)  For  sure  in  spite  of  his  unusual  modesty, 
he  shall  not  travel  so  fast  toward  oblivion,  as  divers  others 
of  more  confidence  have  done :  for  when  I  revolve  In  my 
mind  the  catalogue  of  those  who  have  the  most  boldly 
promised  to  themselves  immortality,  viz.  Pindar,  Luis 
Gongora,  Ronsard,  Oldham,  lyrics;  Lycophron,  Statius, 
Chapman,  Blackmore,  heroics ;  I  find  the  one  half  to  be 
already  dead,  and  the  other  In  ntter  darknesa.  But  it  he- 
cometh  not  us,  who  have  taken  upon  us  the  office  of  com- 
mentator, to  suffer  our  Poet  thus  prodigally  to  cast  away 
his  life ;  contrariwise,  the  more  hidden  and  abstruse  is  his 
work,  and  the  more  remote  ite  beauties  from  common 
nnderetanding,  the  more  is  It  our  duty  to  draw  forth  and 
exalt  the  same.  In  the  face  of  men  and  angels.  Herein 
shall  we  imitate  the  laudable  spirit  of  those  who  have  (for 
this  very  reason)  delighted  to  comment  on  the  fragments 
of  dark  and  uncouth  authors,  preferred  Ennius  to  Virgil, 
fuad  chosen  to  turn  the  dark  lanthom  of  Lycophron,  rather 
than  to  trim  the  everlasting  lamp  of  Homer.— Scbibl, 

*  Alluding  to  the  vis  inertia  (^matter,  which,  though  it 
really  be  no  power,  is  yet  the  foundation  of  all  the  qualities 
and  attributcii  of  that  sluggish  substance. 


Now  flamed  the  dog-star's  unnzopitious  ray. 
Smote  every  brain,  and  withered  every  bay  ; 
Sick  was  the  sun,  the  owl  forsook  his  bower. 
The  moon-struck  prophet ^  felt  the  madding  hour: 
Then  rose  the  seed  of  Cbaos,  and  of  Night, 
To  blot  out  order,  and  extinguish  light  7, 
()f  dull  and  venal  *  a  new  world  to  mould*. 
And  bring  Satumian  days  of  lead  and  gold  *^. 

She  mounts  the  throne  :  her  head  a  cloud  con- 
In  broad  effulgence  all  below  reveaPd  ",    [ceal'd, 
('Tis  thus  aspiring  Dulness  ever  shines) 
Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines '-. 

•  The  Poet  introduceth  this,  (as  all  great  events  are  sup- 
posed by  sage  historians  to  be  preceded)  by  an  iclipse  c/the 
sun;  but  with  a  peculiar  propriety,  as  the  sun  is  the 
emblem  of  that  intellectual  light  which  dies  before  the  face 
of  Dulness.  Very  apposite  likewise  is  it  to  make  this 
eclipse,  which  is  ocoksionod  by  the  moon's  predominancy, 
the  very  time  when  Dulness  and  Madness  are  in  conjunc- 
tion ;  whose  relation  and  influence  on  each  other  the  Poet 
hath  shown  in  many  places,  B.  L  ver.  22,  B.  HI.  ver.  5,  &o. 

^  The  two  great  ends  of  her  mission ;  the  one  In  quality 
of  daughter  of  Chaos,  the  other  as  daughter  of  Night.  Order 
here  is  to  be  understood  extensively,  both  as  civil  and 
moral,  the  distinctions  between  high  and  low  in  society, 
and  true  and  false  in  Individuals :  light,  as  intellectual 
only,  wit,  science,  arts. 

8  The  allegory  continued ;  dull  referring  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  light  or  science,  venal  to  the  destruction  of  order, 
or  the  truth  of  things. 

9  In  allusion  to  the  Epicurean  opinion,  tliat  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  natural  world  into  night  and  chaos,  a 
new  one  should  arise ;  this  the  Poet  alluding  to,  in  the 
production  of  a  new  moral  world,  makes  it  partake  of  ita 
original  principles. 

1"  i.^e.  dull  and  venal. 

"  Vet  Adag.  tinfje  "fyif^tv  poxt  tltmb,  fbt  more 

DOVi  lfi)e&)  fiOUr  ^ :  verified  in  no  instencemore 

than  in  Dulness  aspiring.  Emblematised  also  by  an  ape 
climbing  and  exposing  his  pobteriors.-~ScRiBi<. 

I*  With  great  judgment  it  is  imagined  by  the  Poet,  that 
such  a  colleague  as  Dulness  had  elected,  should  sleep  on  the 
throne,  and  have  very  little  share  in  the  action  of  the 
poem.  Accordingly,  he  hath  done  little  or  nothing  from 
the  day  of  his  anointing ;  having  passed  through  the  second 
book  without  taking  part  in  any  thing  that  wastranaaoted 
about  him,  and  through  the  third  In  profound  sleep.  Nor 
ought  this,  well  considered,  to  seem  strange  in  our  days, 
when  so  many  king-consorts  have  done  the  like. — Scribl. 

This  verse  our  excellent  laureate  took  so  to  heart,  that 
he  appealed  to  all  mankind,  *'  if  he  was  not  as  seldom 
asleep  as  any  fool  f  "  But  it  is  hoped  the  Poet  hath  not 
injured  him,  but  rather  verified  his  prophecy  (p.  243,  of 
his  own  life,  8vo.  oh.  ix.)  where  he  says  "  the  reader  will 
be  as  much  pleased  to  find  me  a  dunce  in  my  old  age,  as  he 
was  to  prove  me  a  brisk  blockhead  in  my  youth."  Where- 
ever  there  wa«  any  room  for  briskness,  or  alacrity  of  any 
sort,  even  in  sinking,  he  hath  had  it  allowed  him ;  but 
here,  where  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  take  his 
natural  rest,  he  must  permit  his  historian  to  be  silent.  It 
is  from  their  actions  only  that  princes  have  their  character, 
and  poets  from  their  works :  and  if  in  those  he  be  as  much 
asleep  as  any  fool,  the  poet  must  leave  him  and  them  to 
sleep  to  all  eternity,-  Bknt. 

••  When  I  find  my  name  in  the  satirical  works  of  this 
poet,  I  never  look  upon  it  as  any  malice  meant  to  me,  but 
PROFIT  to  himself.  For  he  considers  that  my  face  is  more 
known  than  most  in  the  nation  ;  and  therefore  a  lick  at  tlie 
laureate  will  be  a  sure  bait  ad  captandum  vulgus,  to 
cateh  little  readers."    Life  of  Colley  Cibber,  chap.  il. 

Now  if  it  be  certoin,  that  the  works  of  our  Poet  have 
owed  their  success  to  this  ingenious  expedient,  we  henoo 
derive  an  unanswerable  argument,  that  this  fourth  Dunciad, 
as  well  as  the  former  Uiree,  hath  had  the  author's  last 
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Beneath  herfoot-stooUf  Science  groans  in  cliains, 
And  IVU  dreads  exile,  penalties  and  pains. 
Tliere  foani'd  rebellious  Logic,  gag^M  and  bound, 
There,  stript, fair  Rhetoric  languished  on  the  ground ; 
His  blunted  arms  by  Sophistry  are  borne, 
And  shameless  Billingsgate  her  robes  adorn. 
Morality,  by  her  false  guardians  drawn  % 
Chicane  in  furs,  and  Casuistry  in  lawn, 
Gasps,  as  they  straiten  at  each  end  the  cord, 
And  dies,  when  Dulness  gives  her  Page  the  words. 
Mad  Mathesi*  *  alone  was  unconfined. 
Too  mad  for  mere  material  chains  to  bind. 
Now  to  pure  spaces  lifts  her  ecstatic  stare, 
Now  runnmg  round  the  circle,  finds  it  square^. 
But  held  in  ten-fold  bonds  the  Muses  lie, 
Watch'd  both  by  Envy's  and  by  Flattery's  eye7  : 
There  to  her  heart  sad  Tragedy  addrest 
The  dagger  wont  to  pierce  the  tyrant's  breast ; 
But  sober  History  8  restrained  her  rage, 
And  promised  vengeance  on  a  barbarous  age. 

hand,  and  was  by  him  intended  for  the  press  ;  or  else  to 
what  purpose  hath  he  crowned  it,  as  we  see,  by  this  finish- 
ing stroke,  the  profitable  lick  at  the  laureate  f—Mtan. 

u »  We  are  next  presented  with  the  pictures  of  those  whom 
the  goddess  leads  in  captivity.  Science  is  only  depressed 
and  confined  so  as  to  be  rendered  useless;  but  W  it  in  Genius , 
as  a  more  dangerous  and  active  enemy,  punished  or  driven 
away  :  Dulnest  being  often  reconciled  in  some  degrree  with 
Learning,  but  never  upon  any  terms  with  Wit.  And  ac- 
cordingly it  will  be  seen  that  she  admits  something  like 
each  science,  as  Casuistry,  S«)pbistry,  &o. 

*  Morality  is  the  daughter  of  Astraa.  This  alludes  to 
the  mythology  of  the  ancient  poets  ;  who  tell  us  that  in  the 
gold  and  tilver  ages,  or  in  the  ttate  of  mature,  the  gods 
cohabited  with  men  here  on  earth  ;  but  when  by  reason  of 
human  degeneracy,  men  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  a 
magigtrate,  and  that  the  ages  of  brasi  and  iron  came  on, 
(that  is,  when  laws  were  wrote  on  brazen  tablets  and 
inforoed  by  the  sword  of  Justice)  the  celestials  soon  retired 
from  earth,  and  Astrca  last  of  all;  and  then  it  was  she 
left  this  her  orphan  daughter  in  thehandsof  the  guardian* 
aforesaid. — Sckibl. 

s  There  was  a  Judge  of  this  name,  always  ready  to  hang 
any  man,  of  which  he  was  suffered  to  give  a  hundred 
miserable  examples  during  a  long  life,  even  to  his  dotage. 
—Though  the  candid  Scriblerus  imagined  Page  here  to 
mean  no  more  than  a  page  or  mutet  and  to  allude  to  the 
custom  of  strangling  state  criminals  in  Turkey  by  mutes 
or  pages.  A  practice  more  decent  than  that  of  our  Page, 
who  before  he  hanged  any  person,  loaded  him  with  re- 
proachful language. — Scribl. 

*  Alluding  to  the  strange  conclusions  some  mathema- 
ticians have  deduced  from  their  principles  concerning  the 
real  quantity  qf  matter,  the  reality  qftpace,  Sfc. 

»  i.  e.  pure  and  defalcated  from  m&iivt.^Ecstalic  stare, 
the  action  of  men  who  look  about  with  full  assurance  of 
seeing  what  does  not  exist,  such  as  those  who  expect  to 
find  space  a  real  being. 

*  Regards  the  wild  and  fruUlesa  attempts  of  squaring 
the  circle. 

^  One  of  the  misfortunes  falling  on  authors,  from  the 
Act  for  suliijecting  plays  to  the  power  of  a  licenser,  being 
the  false  representations  to  which  ihey  were  exposed  from 
such  as  either  gratified  their  envy  to  merit,  or  made  their 
court  to  greatness,  by  perverting  general  reflections  against 
rice  into  libels  on  particular  persons. 

*  History  attends  on  Tragedy,  Satire  on  Comedy,  as  their 
substitutes  in  the  discharge  of  their  distinct  functions: 
the  one  in  high  life,  recording  the  crimes  and  punishments 
of  the  great ;  the  other  in  low,  exposing  the  vices  or  follies  of 
the  common  people.  But  it  may  be  asked ,  how  came  History 
and  Satire  to  bo  admitted  with  impunity  to  minister  com- 
fort to  the  Muses,  eren  in  the  preseooe  of  the  goddess,  and 


There  sunk  Thalia,  nerveless,  cold,  and  dead, 
Had  not  her  sister  Satire  held  her  head  : 
Nor  could'st  thou 9,  Chesterfield  !  a  tear  refuse, 
Thou  wept'st,  and  with  thee  wept  each  gentle  Muse. 

When  lo !  a  harlot  form  '"  soft  sUding  by. 
With  mincing  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  eye  ; 
Foreign  her  air,  her  robe's  discordant  pride 
In  patchwork  fluttering,  and  her  head  aside : 
By  singing  peers  upheld  on  either  hand, 
She  tripi)'d  and  laugh'd,  too  pretty  much  to  stand  ; 
Cast  on  the  prostrate  Nine  a  scornful  look. 
Then  thus  in  quaint  recitativo  spoke. 

O  cara  !  cara  !  silence  all  that  train  : 
Joy  to  great  Chaos  !  let  Division  reign  •'  : 
Chromatic  tortures'*  soon  sliall  drive  them  hence, 
Break  ail  tlieir  nerves,  and  fritter  all  their  sense  : 
One  trill  shall  harmonise  joy,  grief,  and  rage. 
Wake  the  dull  church,  and  lull  the  ranting  stage  ; 
To  the  same  notes  thy  sons  shall  hum,  or  snore, 
And  all  thy  yawning  daughters  cry  encore, 

in  the  midst  of  all  her  triumphs?  A  question,  says  Scri- 
blerus, which  we  thus  resolve  :  History  was  brought  up 
in  her  infancy  by  Dulness  herself :  but  being  afterwards 
espouHcd  into  a  noble  house,  she  forgot  (as  is  usual)  the 
humility  of  her  birth,  and  the  cores  of  her  early  friends. 
This  occasioned  a  long  estrangement  between  her  and  Dul- 
ness. At  length,  in  process  of  time,  they  met  together  in  a 
monk's  cell,  were  reconciled,  and  became  better  friends 
than  ever.  After  this  they  had  a  second  quarrel,  but  it 
held  not  long,  and  are  now  again  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  so  are  like  to  continue.  This  accounts  for  the  con- 
nivance shown  to  History  on  this  occasion.  But  the  bold- 
ness of  Satire  springs  fnim  a  very  different  cause;  for  the 
reader  ought  to  know,  that  she  alone  of  all  the  sisters  is 
unconquerable,  never  to  be  silenced,  when  truly  inspired 
and  animated  (as  should  seem)  from  above  for  this  very 
purpose,  to  oppose  the  kingdom  of  Dulness  to  her  lost 
breath. 

•  This  noble  person,  in  the  year  I737>  when  the  Act  afore- 
said was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  opposed  it  in  an 
excellent  speech  (says  Blr.  Cibber)  **  with  a  lively  spirit 
and  uncommon  eloquence.**  This  speech  had  the  honour 
to  be  answered  by  the  said  Mr.  Cibber.  with  a  lively 
spirit  also,  and  in  a  manner  very  uncommon,  in  the  8th 
chapter  of  his  Life  and  Manners,  And  here,  gentle 
reader,  would  I  gladly  insert  the  other  speech,  whereby 
thou  mightest  Judge  between  them :  but  I  must  defer  it  on 
account  of  some  differences  not  yet  adjusted  between  the 
noble  author  and  myself,  concerning  the  true  reading  of 
certain  passages.— Scribl. 

10  The  attitude  given  to  this  phantom  represents  the 
nature  and  genius  of  the  Italian  opera ;  its  affected  airs,  its 
effemfaoate  sounds,  and  the  practice  of  patching  up  these 
operas  with  favourite  songs,  incoherently  put  together. 
These  things  were  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the 
nobility.  This  circumstance  that  Opera  should  prepare 
for  the  opening  of  the  grand  sessions,  was  prophesied  of  in 
Book  Ul.  ver.  304. 

Already  Opera  prepares  M«  way. 

The  sure  fore-runner  of  her  gentle  iwee^, 

>i  Alluding  to  the  false  taste  of  playing  tricks  In  mnsie 
with  numberless  divisions,  to  the  neglect  of  that  harmony 
which  conforms  to  the  sense  and  applies  to  the  passtons. 
Mr.  Handel  had  introduced  a  great  number  of  hands,  and 
more  variety  of  instruments  into  the  orchestra,  and  em> 
ployed  even  drums  and  cannon  to  make  a  ftaller  chorus ; 
which  proved  so  much  too  manly  for  the  fine  gentlemen  of 
his  age,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  music  into  Ire- 
land. After  which  they  were  reduced,  for  want  of  com- 
posers, to  practise  the  patch-work  above  mentioned. 

IS  That  species  of  the  ancient  music  called  the  ckromaUe 
was  a  variation  and  embellishment,  in  odd  irregularities, 
of  the  diatonic  kind.  They  say  it  was  invented  about  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  that  the  Spartans  forbad  the  nas 
of  it,  as  languid  and  effeminatew 
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Another  Phoebas,  thy  own  PhoDbns,  reigns  % 
Joys  in  my  jigs,  and  dances  in  my  chains. 
Bat  soon,  ah  soon,  rebellion  wiU  commence, 
If  music  meanly  borrows  aid  from  sense  : 
Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  !  giant  Handel  stands, 
Like  bold  Briareus,  with  a  hundred  hands ; 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  comes, 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drums. 
Arrest  him,  empress  ;  or  you  sleep  no  more — 
She  heard,  and  drove  him  to  the  Hibernian  shore. 

And  now  had  Fame's  posterior  trumpet  blown  % 
And  all  the  nations  summon'd  to  the  throne. 
The  young,  the  old,  who  feel  her  inward  sway, 
One  instinct  seizes,  and  transports  away. 
None  need  a  guide',  by  sure  attraction  led. 
And  strong  impulsive  gravity  of  bead  : 
None  want  a  place,  for  all  their  centre  found. 
Hung  to  the  goddess,  and  cohered  around. 
Not  closer,  orb  in  orb,  conglobed  are  seen 
The  buzzing  bees  about  their  dusky  queen. 

The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along, 
Involves  a  vast  involuntury  throng. 
Who  gently  drawn,  and  struggling  less  and  less, 
Roll  in  her  vortex,  and  her  power  confess. 

1  Tuutjam  r^nat  Apoacr—YtROiL. 

Kot  the  ancient  Phcebus,  the  god  of  hannony.  bat  a  modem 
Phabns  of  French  extraetlon,  married  to  the  prinoeas  Gali- 
mathia,  one  of  the  haodmalds  of  DulneM,  and  an  amistant 
to  Opera.  Of  whom  nee  Bouhoun,  and  other  critioa  of 
that 


•  Posteriori  viz.,  her  second  or  more  certain  report,  un- 
kaa  we  Imagine  this  word  posterior  to  relate  to  the  poat- 
tfon  of  one  of  her  tmmpeta,  acoordhsg  to  Hudibras : 
She  Motes  not  both  with  the  same  wind. 
But  one  before  and  one  behind  ; 
And  tkertfore  modem  authors  name 
One  good,  and  V  other  evil  Fame. 

s  The  aona  of  Dutaieaa  want  no  instroetors  in  study,  nor 
guides  In  life :  they  are  their  own  masters  in  all  aciences, 
and  their  own  heralds  and  introducers  into  all  places. 

It  ooght  to  be  ofaeerred  that  here  are  three  classes  in 
this  auembly.  The  first  of  men  absolutely  and  avowedly 
dnU,  who  naturally  adhere  to  the  Goddess,  and  are  fanaged 
in  the  simile  of  the  bees  about  their  queen.  The  second 
inyoluntarily  drawn  to  her,  though  not  oaring  to  own  her 
Influence ;  from  rer.  81  to  90.  The  third  of  such,  as,  though 
not  members  of  her  state,  yet  advance  her  service  by  flat- 
tering dulnees,  cultivating  mistaken  talents,  patronising 
vile  scribblers,  discouraging  living  merit,  or  setting  up  for 
wits,  and  men  of  taste  in  arts  they  understand  not ;  from 
vvfT.  91  to  101.  In  this  new  world  of  dulneas  each  of  these 
three  classes  hath  its  appointed  station,  as  best  suits  its 
nature,  and  concurs  to  the  hannony  of  the  system.  The 
Jlret  drawn  only  by  the  strong  and  simple  impulse  (^attrao- 
tton,  are  represented  as  falling  directly  down  into  her ;  as 
conglobed  into  her  substance,  and  resting  in  her  centre. 

AU  their  eentre/ound» 

Hung  ta  ike  goddess,  and  cohered  around. 
The  second,  though  within  the  sphere  of  her  attraction, 
yet  having  at  the  same  time  a  different  motion,  they  are 
carried,  by  the  composition  of  these  two,  in  planetary 
revolutions  round  her  centre,  some  nearer  to  it,  some 
farther  off: 

WhogenUy  drawn,  and  struggling  lees  and  less, 
BoU  in  her  vortex,  amd  her  power  con/fus. 
The  third  are  properly  excentrical,  and  no  constant  mem- 
bers of  her  state  or  system :  sometimes  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance firom  her  Influenoe,  and  sometimes  again  almost  on 
the  BOfface  of  her  broad  ^ulgence.  Their  use  in  their 
perihelion,  or  nearest  approach  to  dulness.  Is  the  same  In 
tlw  moral  worid,  as  that  of  comets  in  the  natural,  namely  to 
nfresh  and  recreate  the  dryness  and  decays  of  the  qrstem ; 
in  the  manner  marked  ont  from  ver.  91  to  08. 


Not  those  alone  who  passive  own  her  laws. 
But  who,  weak  rebels,  more  advance  her  cause. 
Whatever  of  dunce  in  college  or  in  town 
Sneers  at  another,  in  toupee  or  gown  ; 
Whatever  of  mongrel  no  one  class  admits, 
A  wit  with  dunces,  and  a  dunce  with  wits. 

Nor  absent  they,  no  members  of  her  state. 
Who  pay  her  homage  in  her  sons,  the  great ; 
Who,  false  to  Phcnbus^  bow  the  knee  to  Baal ; 
Or,  impious,  preach  his  word  without  a  call. 
Patrons,  who  sneak  from  living  worth  to  dead. 
Withhold  the  pension,  and  set  up  the  head  ; 
Or  vest  dull  Flattery  in  tlie  sacred  gown  ; 
Or  give  from  fool  to  fool  the  laurel  crown. 
And  (last  and  worst)  with  all  the  cant  of  wit% 
Without  the  soul,  the  Muse's  hypocrite. 

There  march'd  the  bard  and  blockhead,  side  by 
side, 
Who  rhymed  for  hire,  and  patronised  for  pride. 
Narcissus,  praised  wiUi  all  a  parson's  power, 
Look'd  a  white  lily  sunk  beneath  a  shower. 
There  moved  Montalto  with  superior  air  ; 
His  stretch'd-out  arm  display'd  a  volume  fiur ; 
Courtiers  and  patriots  in  two  ranks  divide. 
Through  both  he  pa8s'd,and  bow'd  fromside  to  side : 
But  as  in  graceful  act,  with  awful  eye 
G)mposed  he  stood,  bold  Benson^  thrust  him  by : 
On  two  unequal  crutches  propt  he  came, 
Milton's  on  this,  on  that  one  Johnston's  name. 
The  decent  knight?  retired  with  sober  rage. 
Withdrew  his  hand,  and  closed  the  pompous  page. 
•  •  «  «  « 


«  «  *  »  « 

When  Dulness,  smiling — «  Thus  revive  the  wits  • ! 
But  murder  firs^  and  mince  them  all  to  bits ; 
As  erst  Medea  (cruel,  so  to  save  !) 
A  new  edition  of  old  i£son9  gave, 
Let  standard  authors,  thus  like  trophies  borne. 
Appear  more  glorious  as  more  hack'd  and  torn, 

*  Spoken  of  the  ancient  and  true  Phabus,  not  the  French 
Phoebus,  who  hath  no  chosen  priests  or  poets,  but  equally 
inspires  any  man  that  pleaaeth  to  sing  or  preach.— Scribl. 

^  In  this  division  are  reckoned  up,  1,  The  idolizers  of 
dulness  hi  the  great;  2,  lU  Judges;  3,  111  writers;  4,  111 
patrona.  But  the  last  and  worst,  as  he  Justly  calls  him, 
is  the  Muse's  hypocrite,  who  is  as  It  were  the  epitome  of 
them  all.  He  who  thinks  the  only  end  of  poetry  is  to 
unuse,  and  the  only  business  of  the  poet  to  be  witty ; 
and  consequently  who  cultivates  only  such  trifling  talents 
In  himself,  and  encourages  («ly  such  in  othersw 

•  This  man  endeavoured  to  raise  himself  to  fame  by 
erecting  monuments,  striking  coins,  setting  up  heads,  and 
procuring  translations,  of  Milton ;  and  afterwards  by  a 
great  passion  for  Arthur  Johnston,  a  Scotch  physician's 
version  of  the  Psalms,  of  which  he  printed  many  fine 
editions.    Bee  more  of  him.  Book  III.  ver.  325. 

^  An  eminent  person,  who  was  about  to  publish  a  very 
pompous  edition  of  a  great  author,  at  his  own  expense. 

*  The  goddess  applauds  the  practice  of  tackingthe  obscure 
names  of  persons,  not  eminent  in  any  branch  of  learning, 
to  those  of  the  roost  distinguished  writers ;  either  by  print- 
ing editions  of  their  works  with  impertinent  alterations  of 
their  texts,  as  in  the  former  instances,  or  by  setting  up 
monuments  diagraced  with  their  own  vile  names  and  in- 
scriptions, as  in  the  latter. 

•  Of  whom  Ovid  ( very  applicable  to  these  reBtoredauthors) 

JBaon  miratur, 
Diasimllcmqne  animnm  subiit 
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And  you,  my  criticB!  in  the  ehequcrM  Hhade, 
Ad>uire  new  light  through  lioles  youi-solves  have 
made. 

Leave  not  a  foot  of  verse,  a  foot  of  Btone, 
A  page,  a  grave",  that  they  can  call  their  own  ; 
But  spread,  my  sons,  your  glory  thin  or  thick. 
On  pasHive  paper,  or  on  solid  brick. 
So  by  each  baixl  an  alderman  shall  Bit^, 
A  heavy  lord  sliail  hang  at  every  wit. 
And  while  on  Fame's  triumphal  car  they  ride, 
Some  slave  of  mine  be  pinionM  to  their  side. 

Now  crowds  on  crowds  around  the  g(Kldess  press, 
Each  eager  to  present  the  first  address. 
Dunce  scorning  dunce  beholds  the  next  advance. 
But  fop  shows  fop  superior  complai«iuce3. 
When  lo  !  a  specti*e  rose,  whose  index-hand 
Held  forth  the  virtue  of  the  dreadful  wand*  ; 
His  beaver'd  brow  a  birchen  garland  wears. 
Dropping  with  uifants'  blood,  and  mothers'  teai*s. 
O'er  every  vein  a  shuddering  horror  runs ; 
Ktou  and  Winton  shake  thn>ugh  all  their  sons. 
All  flesh  is  humbled,  Westminster's  bold  race 
Shrink,  and  confess  the  Genius  of  the  place : 
The  pale  boy-senator  yet  tingling  stands, 
And  holds  his  breechess  close  with  both  his  hands. 

Then  thus.     Since  man  from  beast  by  words  is 
known. 
Words  are  man's  province,  words  we  teach  alone. 
When  reason,  doubtful,  like  the  Samian  letter^. 
Points  him  two  ways,  the  narrower  is  the  better. 
Placed  at  the  door  of  leai'ningT,  youth  to  guide, 
We  never  suffer  it  to  stand  too  wide. 
To  ask,  to  guess,  to  know  as  they  commence. 
As  fancy  opens  the  quick  springs  of  sense, 

1  For  what  less  than  a  grave  can  be  granted  to  a  dead 
author  ?  or  what  Ichh  than  a  page  can  be  allowed  a  living 
one? 

PfUfinn,  not  Pediftfqwtt.  A  page  of  a  book,  not  a 
servant,  follower,  or  attendant ;  no  poet  having  had  a  pop<r 
since  tho  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Durfey.— Scribl. 

■  Vide  the  Tombt  of  the  Poet*,  editio  Webtmonastericnsis. 

'  This  is  not  to  bo  ascribed  so  much  to  the  different 
mannen)  of  a  court  and  college,  as  to  the  different  effects 
which  a  pretence  to  learning,  and  a  pretence  to  wit,  have 
on  blockheads.  For  as  Judgment  consists  in  finding  out 
the  differences  In  things,  and  wit  in  finding  out  their  like- 
nexses.  so  the  dunce  is  all  discord  and  dissension,  and  con- 
stantly bu»ied  in  repronnp,  examining,  confuting,  ^e., 
while  the  fop  flourishes  In  peace,  with  songs  and  hymns  of 
praise,  addre»se*,  characters,  epithaiatniums,  <Jc. 

*  A  cane  usiuilly  borne  by  schoolmasters,  which  drives 
the  poor  soula  about  like  the  wand  of  Mcrcurj'.— tScaiBU 

^  An  effect  of  fear  somewhat  like  this,  la  described  in 
tho  7th  ^neid, 

Vonlremuit  nemus 

Et  trcpidtr  matre*  prettere  ad  pcctora  natos. 
Nothing  being  so  natural  In  any  apprehension,  as  to  lay 
close  bold  on  whatever  is  supposed  to  be  most  in  danger. 
But  let  it  not  be  imagined  the  author  would  insinuate 
these  youthful  senators  (though  so  lately  come  from  school) 
to  be  under  the  undue  influence  of  any  master.— Hckibl. 

*  The  letter  Y,  used  by  Pythagoras  as  an  emblem  of  the 
different  roads  of  virtue  and  vice. 

El  tibi  q%ue  Samios  diduxil  liiera  ramof.— Psrstus. 

"*  This  circumstance  of  the  Genius  Loci  (with  that  of  the 

index-hand  before)  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  Table  cf 

Cebes,  where  the  Genius  of  human  nature  points  out  tho 

road  to  be  pursued  by  those  entering  into  life.      *0  8i 

irol    T^    Mpif   &nrcp    i€UCPvmtf  rlj  olros  Aalftwtf 
KoAfTroc,  &C. 


We  ply  the  memory,  we  load  the  brain, 
Bind  rebel  wit,  and  double  chain  on  chain. 
Confine  the  thought,  to  exercise  the  bi'^ath^  ; 
And  kc><']>  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 
Whate'er  the  talents,  or  howe'er  design 'd, 
We  hang  one  jingling  padlock  on  the  mind9: 
A  poet  the  fii^t  day  he  dips  his  quill ; 
And  what  the  lust  i  a  very  poet  still. 
Pity !  the  charm  works  only  in  our  wall, 
Lost,  lost  too  soon  in  yonder  house  or  hall  *•'. 
There  truant  Wvndham  every  muse  gave  o'er, 
There  Talbot  sunk,  and  was  a  wit  no  more  ! 
How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Murray,  was  our  boast  ! 
How  many  Martials  were  in  Pultexey  lost  I 
Else  sure  some  bai'd,  to  our  eternal  praist*. 
In  twice  ten  thousand  rhyming  nights  and  days, 
Had  reach'd  the  work,  the  all  that  mortal  can  ; 
And  South  beheld  that  master-piece  of  man'*. 

0  (cried  the  goddess'*)  for  some  pedant  reign  ! 
Some  gentle  James,  to  bless  the  land  again  '^  j 

s  By  obliging  them  to  get  the  classic  poets  by  heart, 
which  fumibhob  them  with  endless  matter  for  conversation, 
and  verbal  amusement  for  their  whole  lives. 

»  For  youth  being  used  like  pack-horses  and  beaten  on 
imder  a  heavy  load  of  words,  lest  they  should  tire,  their 
instructors  contrive  to  make  the  words  jingle  in  rhyme  or 
metre. 

10  Westministor-hall  and  the  House  of  Com]iion& 

1  •  viz.  an  epigram.  The  famous  Dr.  South  declared  a 
perfect  epigram  to  bo  as  difhcult  a  iKjrformance  as  an 
ejiic  pooin.  And  the  critics  say,  '*  an  epic  poem  is  the 
greatest  work  human  nature  is  capable  of." 

1*  The  matter  imder  debate  is  how  to  confine  men  to 
words  for  life.  The  instructors  of  youth  show  how  well 
they  do  their  parts;  but  amiplain  that  when  men  come 
into  the  world  they  are  apt  to  forget  their  letiming,  and 
turn  themselves  to  useful  knowledge.  This  was  an  evil 
that  wanted  to  be  redressed.  And  this  the  goddess  a«t>urcs 
them  will  need  a  more  extensive  tyranny  tlian  that  of 
grammar  schixils.  She  therefore  points  out  to  them  the 
remedy,  in  her  wishes  for  ar&/7r(iry  power  ;  whose  interest 
it  being  to  keep  men  from  tho  study  of  things,  will  encour- 
age the  propagation  of  words  and  sounds  ;  and  to  make  all 
sure,  she  wishes  for  another  pedant  monarch.  The  sooner 
to  obtain  so  great  a  blessing,  slie  is  willing  even  for  once  to 
violate  the  fundamental  principle  of  her  politics,  in  having 
her  sons  taught  at  least  one  Uting  ,■  but  that  sufficient,  the 
doctrine  o/divine  right. 

Clothing  can  be  juhter  than  the  observation  here  insinu- 
ated, tliat  no  branch  of  learning  thrives  well  under  arbitrary 
government  but  verl/al.  The  reasons  arc  evident.  It  is 
imsafe  under  such  governments  to  cultivate  the  sttidy  of 
tilings  of  importimce.  Besides,  when  men  have  lost  their 
public  virtue,  they  naturally  delight  in  trifles,  if  their  pri- 
vate morals  secure  them  from  being  vicious.  Hence  so 
great  a  cloud  of  scholiasts  and  grammarians  so  80<ni  OTer> 
spread  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  once  thotie 
famons  oommunitles  had  lost  their  libertiea.  Another  rea- 
son is  the  encouragement  which  arbitrary  govemmcnts  give 
to  the  study  of  words.  In  order  to  busy  and  amuse  active 
geniuses,  who  might  otherwise  prove  troubleeome  and 
inquisitive.  So  when  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  destroyed 
the  poor  remains  of  hi<i  country's  liberties,  and  made  the 
supreme  court  of  parliament  merely  ministerial,  he  insti- 
tuted the  French  Academp^  What  was  said  upon  that 
occasion,  by  a  brave  magistrate,  when  the  lettera-patent  of 
its  ereotitm  came  to  be  verified  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
deserves  to  be  remembered:  he  told  the  assembly,  tliat 
this  adventure  put  him  in  mind  after  what  wanner  an 
emperor  of  Rome  once  treated  his  senate  ;  ufho  tshen  he 
had  deprived  tJtem  of  the  cognizance  ^public  matters,  ufU 
a  message  to  them  in  form  for  their  opinion  about  the  best 
sauce  for  a  iurbot. 
I      la  wilion  tells  us  that  this  king.  James  the  First,  took 
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To  stick  the  doctor's  chair  into  the  throne, 
Give  law  to  words,  or  war  with  words  alone, 
Senates  and  oourts  with  Greek  and  Latin  rule. 
And  turn  the  council  to  a  grammar  school ! 
For  sure,  if  Dulness  sees  a  grateful  day, 
Tis  in  tlie  shade  of  arbitrary  sway  *. 

0  !  if  my  sons  may  learn  one  earthly  thing. 
Teach  but  that  one,  sufficient  for  a  king  ; 

That  which  my  priests,  and  mine  alone,  maintain. 
Which,  as  it  dies  or  lires,  we  fall  or  reign : 
May  you,  may  Cam,  and  Isis  preach  it  long ! 
«  The  Right  Ditine  of  Kings  to  govern  wrong." 

Prompt  at  the  call,  aronnd  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal : 
Thick  and  more  tliick  the  black  blockade  extends, 
A  hundred  head  of  Aristotle's  friends*. 

upon  himself  to  teach  the  Latin  tongue  to  Car,  Earl  of 
Somerset;  and  that  Oondomar  the  Spanish  ambassador 
would  speak  false  Latin  to  him,  on  purpose  to  give  him 
the  pleawre  of  correcting  it,  wherehy  be  wrought  himself 
into  his  good  grao«). 

This  great  prince  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of 
fSacrtd  Majesty,  which  his  loyal  clergy  transferred  from 
God  to  *iw.  ••  The  principles  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistanoe  (says  the  author  of  the  Dissertation  on 
Parties,  letter  «.)  which  before  his  time  had  skulked 
perhaps  in  some  old  homily,  were  talked,  written,  and 
preached  into  vogue  in  that  inglorious  reign." 

1  And  grateftil  it  is  in  Dulness  to  make  this  confession. 

1  will  not  say  she  alludes  to  that  celebrated  verse  of 
C^udian, 

nunqiMm  Libertas  pratiw  tjc*ta% 

Quam  tub  Rege  plo  . 

But  this  I  will  say,  that  the  words  liberty  and  monnrehy 
have  been  frequently  confounded  and  mistaken  one  for  the 
other  by  Uie  gravest  authors.  I  should  therefore  conjecture, 
that  the  genuine  reading  of  the  fore^ited  verso  was  thus, 

. nunquam  hibertaa  ffratior  exgtat 

Qftam  tub  Lege  pia  • 

and  that  Rege  was  the  reading  only  of  Dulness  herself: 
and  therefore  she  might  allude  to  it.~ScRiBL. 

I  judxe  quite  otherwise  of  this  passage:  the  genuine 
reading  is  Libertai,  and  Rege :  So  Qaudian  gave  it.  But 
the  error  lies  in  the  first  verse :  it  should  be  exit^  not  exstat, 
and  then  the  meaning  will  be,  that  Liberty  was  never  lost 
or  veent  away  with  so  good  a  grace,  as  under  a  g(»od  king : 
It  being  without  doubt  a  tenfold  shame  to  lose  it  under  a 
bad  one. 

This  farther  leads  me  to  animadvert  upon  a  most  grievous 
piece  of  nonsense  to  be  found  In  all  the  editions  of  the  Author 
of  the  Dunciad  himself.  A  most  capital  one  It  Is,  and 
owing  to  the  confusion  above-mentioned  by  Bcriblerus,  of 
the  two  words  liberty  and  monarchy.— ^amy  on  Crit. 
I^ature,  like  Monarchy,  it  but  retlratn'd 
By  the  tame  lavt  hertel/atjirtt  ordain'd. 
Who  sees  not.  it  should  be.  Nature  like  Liberty  ?  Correct 
it  therefore  repugnanttbut  omnibut  {even  though  the 
author  himself  should  oppugn)  in  aU  the  impressions 
which  have  been,  or  shall  be,  made  of  bis  works.— Bbntl. 
'  The  philoflophy  of  ArfttoUe  had  snflTered  a  long  disgrace 
hi  this  lenmed  university :  betog first  expeUed  by  the  Carte- 
tian,  which.  In  its  tutu,  gave  ph»ce  to  the  Newtonian. 
But  It  had  all  this  while  some  faithful  foUowere  in  secret, 
who  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  nor  acknowledged  any 
strange  god  in  philoeophy.  These,  on  this  new  appear- 
snee  of  the  goddess,  come  out  like  oonfcmors,  and  make 
an  open  profession  of  the  ancient  faith  in  the  ipte  dixit  of 
thdr  master.    Thus  far  BcnrBLKRUB. 

But  the  learned  Mr.  Ck)lleyCIbber  takes  the  matter  quite 
otherwise ;  and  that  this  variotu  fortune  efArittotle  relates 
not  to  his  natural,  but  his  moral  philosophy.  For  speak- 
ing of  that  university  in  his  time,  he  says,  they  teemed  to 
haw  at  implicit  a  reverence  for  Shaktpeare  and  Jonton, 
at  /orm^y  /or  the  sthics  if  ArittotU.    See  his  Life.  p. 


Nor  wert  thou,  Isis  I  wanting  to  the  day, 
[Tho'  Chri8tchurch3  long  kept  prudishly  away.] 
Each  staunch  polemic,  stubborn  as  a  rock, 
Each  fierce  logician,  still  expelling  Locke 4, 
Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash'd  through  thin  and 

thick 
On  German  Crouzaz  and  Dutch  BurgersdyckS. 
As  many  quit  the  streams  «  that  murmuring  fall 
To  lull  the  sons  of  Mai'garet  and  Clare*hall, 
Where  Bentlcy  late  tempestuous  wont  to  sport 
In  troubled  waters,  but  now  sleeps  in  port  7. 
Before  them  march'd  that  awful  Aristarch ;  1 

Plough'd  was  his  front  with  many  a  deep  remark : 
His  hat,  which  never  vail'd  to  human  pride «, 
Walker  with  reverence  took,  and  laid  aside. 
Low  bow*d  the  rest:  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod»  ; 
So  upright  Quakers  please  both  man  and  God. 
Mistress  I  dismiss  that  rabble  from  your  throne  : 
Avaunt is  Aristarchus  '^  yet  unknown  1 

385.  One  would  think  this  learned  professor  had  mistaken 
ethict  for  phytict ;  unless  he  might  Imi^ine  the  morals  too 
were  grown  into  disuse,  from  the  relaxation  they  admitted 
of  during  the  time  he  mentions,  viz,  while  ho  and  the 
players  were  at  Oxford. 

It  appears  by  this  the  Goddess  has  been  careful  of  keep- 
ing up  a  succession,  according  to  the  rule. 

Semper  enim  refice:  ac  ne  post  amitta  requirat, 
Anteveni ;  et  toboltm  armento  tortire  quotannis. 
It  is  remarkable  with  what  dignity  the  Poet  here  describes 
Wiefri^dt  of  this  ancient  philosopher.  Horace  does  not 
observe  the  same  decorum  with  r^;ard  to  those  of  another 
sect,  when  he  says  Cum  rider e  volet  Epicuri  de  grege 
porcum.  But  the  woi-d  drove,  armcntum,  here  under^ 
stood,  Is  a  word  of  honour,  as  the  most  noble  Fcftut  the 
grammarian  assures  \x^,Armentum  id  genut pecorit  appel- 
latur,  quod  ett  idoneum  oput  armorum.  And  alluding  to 
the  temper  of  this  warlike  breed,  our  Poet  very  appositely 
calls  them  a  hundred  Airarf.— Scbibl, 

3  This  line  is  doubtless  spurious,  and  foisted  in  by  the 
impertinence  of  the  editor ;  and  accordingly  we  have  put 
it  between  hooks.  For  I  affirm  this  college  came  as  early 
as  any  other,  by  its  proper  deputies  :  nor  did  any  college 
pay  homage  to  Dulness  in  its  whole  body.—BssTh, 

•  In  the  year  1703  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  to  censure  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding,  and  to  forbid  the  reading  it.  Bee 
his  letters  In  the  Uist  edit. 

ft  There  seems  to  be  an  improbability  that  the  doctors 
and  heads  of  houses  should  ride  on  horseback,  who  of  late 
days,  being  gouty  or  unwieldy,  have  kept  their  coaches. 
But  these  are  horses  of  great  strength,  and  fit  to  carry  any 
weight,  as  their  German  and  Dutch  extraction  may  mani- 
fest ;  amd  very  famous  we  may  conclude,  being  honoured 
with  namet,  as  were  the  horses  Pegasus  and  Bucephalus.— 

SCRTBI.. 

•  The  river  Cam,  running  by  the  walls  of  these  colleges, 
which  are  partlcuhirly  famous  for  their  skill  in  disputation. 

t  viz.  "  now  retired  into  harbour,  after  the  tempests  that 
had  long  agitated  his  society."  So  Bcriblertit.  But  the 
learned  Scipio  Maffei  understands  It  of  a  certain  wine 
called  Port  from  Oporto  a  city  of  Portugal,  of  which  this 
professor  invited  him  to  drink  abundantly.— SciP.  Mafp. 
de  compotationibus  Academieis. 

•  The  Hat-worship,  as  the  Quakers  call  It.  Is  an  abomi- 
nation to  that  sect :  yet,  where  it  Is  necessary  to  pay  that 
respect  to  man  (as  hi  the  Courts  of  Justice  and  Houses  of 
Parliament)  they  have,  to  avoid  offence,  and  yet  not  violate 
their  oonsclenoe,  permitted  other  people  to  uncover  them. 

9  Milton, 

—  He  kingly,  from  hit  ttate 
Declined  not 

10  A  famous  commentator,  and  corrector  of  Homer,  whose 
name  has  been  frequently  used  to  signify  a  complete  critic. 
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Thy  mighty  scholiajst,  whose  unwearied  pains 

Made  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Milton'B  strains. 

Turn  what  they  will  to  verse,  their  toil  is  vain. 

Critics  hke  me  shall  make  it  prose  again. 

Roman  and  Greek  grammarians^ !  know  your  better: 

Author  of  something  yet  more  great  than  letter ; 

While  towering  o'er  your  alphabet,  like  Saul, 

Stands  our  Digamma*,  and  o'ertops  them  all. 

'Tis  true,  on  words  is  still  our  whole  debate. 

Disputes  of  me  or  /« %  of  aut  or  at. 

To  sound  or  sink  in  canoy  0  or  A, 

Or  give  up  Cicero  to  C  or  K4. 

Let  Freinds  affect  to  speak  as  Terence  spoke, 

And  Alsop^  never  but  like  Horace  joke : 

For  me,  what  Virgil,  Pliny  may  deny, 

Manilius  or  Solinu87  shall  supply : 

For  Attic  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek, 

I  poach  in  Suidas  for  unlicensed  Greek. 

In  ancient  sense  if  any  needs  will  deal. 

Be  sure  I  give  them  fragments,  not  a  meal ; 

What  Gellius  or  Stobaeus^  hash'd  before, 

Or  chew*d  by  blind  old  scholiasts  o'er  and  o*erB. 

The  critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit, 

Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit : 

How  parts  relate  to  parts,  or  they  to  whole, 

The  body's  harmony,  the  beaming  soul. 

The  compliment  paid  by  our  author  to  this  eminent  pn>- 
fesflor,  in  applying  to  him  lo  great  a  name,  was  the  reason 
that  he  hath  omitted  to  comment  on  this  part  which  con- 
tains his  otm  praises.  We  shall  therefore  supply  that  lo« 
to  our  best  ability.— Scribl. 

8ie  notus  Ulysses  ?    V lao. 

DoH  thou  not  feel  me,  Rome?    Bkn.  Johbom. 

1  Imitated  from  Propertius  speaking  of  the  iBneld : 
CediU,  Roman!  seriptorei,  etiiite  Oraii  I 
Nescio  quid  majus  ntucitur  Iliade* 

s  Alludes  to  the  boasted  restoration  of  the  JEolie 
dfgamma,  in  his  long  projecte-l  edition  of  Homer.  He 
calls  it  something  more  than  letter,  from  the  enormous 
figure  it  would  make  among  the  other  letters,  being  one 
gamma  set  upon  the  shoulders  of  another. 

s  It  was  a  serious  dispute,  about  which  the  learned  were 
much  divided,  and  some  treatises  written :  hadit  been  about 
meum  or  tuum  it  could  not  be  more  contested,  than  whe- 
ther at  the  end  of  the  first  Ode  of  Horace,  to  read.  Me 
doct/irum  kedera  pnemia  /rontium,  or,  Te  doetarum  he- 
dera-— 

*  Gnunmatical  disputes  about  the  manner  of  pronouncing 
Cicero's  name  In  Oreek.  It  is  a  dispute  whether  in  Latin 
the  name  of  Hennagoras  should  end  in  a«  or  a .  Quintilian 
quotes  Cicero  as  writing  it  Hermapora.  which  Bentley 
rejects,  and  says  Quintilian  must  be  mistaken,  Cicero  could 
not  write  it  so,  and  that  in  this  case  be  would  not  believe 
Cicero  himself.  These  are  his  very  words:  £yo  vero 
Ciceronem  ita  tcripgiMie  ne  Ciceroni  quidem  affirmatUi 
crediderim.  —  Epiti.  ad  Mill,  in  Jin,  Frag,  Menand,  et 
Phil. 

*  Dr.  Robert  Freind,  master  of  Westmlnatarscliool,  and 
canon  of  Christ^hurch. 

*  Dr.  Anthony  Alaop,  a  happy  imitator  of  the  Horatlan 
styleu 

''  Some  critics  having  had  It  In  tbcir  choice  to  comment 
either  on  Tirgil  or  Manilius,  Pliny  or  Bolinus,  have  chosen 
the  worse  author,  the  more  fkeely  to  display  their  critical 
capacity. 

*  Suidas,  OeUius,  Stobitus.  The  first  a  dictionary-writer, 
a  collector  of  impertinent  facts  and  barbarous  words ;  the 
second  a  minute  critic ;  the  third  an  author,  who  gave  his 
common-place  hook  to  thepnblic,  where  we  happen  to  find 
much  mince-meat  of  old  books. 

*  These  taking  the  same  thlngsetemally  from  the  mouth 
of  one  another. 


Arc  things  which  Kuster, Barman,  Wasse  shall  see, 
When  man's  whole  frame  is  obvious  to  ikjlea.  , 

Ah,  think  not,  mistress  1  more  tme  dulneas  lies   ! 
In  Folly's  *"  cap,  than  Wisdom's  grave  disguise.      I 
Like  buoys,  that  never  sink  into  the  flood. 
On  learning's  surfisce  we  but  lie  and  nod  ".  , 

Thine  is  the  genuine  head  of  many  a  house,  i 

And  much  divinity  without  a  NoCr'^ 
Nor  could  a  Bamtow  work  on  every  block,  ! 

Nor  has  one  Atterburt  ^'  spoil'd  the  flock. 
See  I  still  thy  own,  the  heavy  canon**  roll,  ' 

And  metaphysic  smokes  involve  the  Pole*\ 

><*  By  this  it  would  seem  the  dunces  and  fops  mentioned 
ver.  139, 140,  had  a  contention  of  rlvaUhip  for  the  Goddess's 
favour  on  this  great  day.  Those  got  the  start,  bat  these 
make  it  up  by  their  spokesmen  In  the  next  speech.  It 
seems  as  if  Arlstarchiu  here  first  saw  him  advancing  with 
his  fair  pupil. — Scainu 

1 1  8o  that  the  station  of  a  Profer  o  r  is  only  a  kind  of  legal 
notioer  to  inform  us  where  the  shattered  hulk  of  learning 
lies  at  anchor :  which  after  so  long  unhappy  navigation, 
and  now  without  either  master  or  patron,  we  maj  wish, 
with  Horace,  may  lu  there  stiU, 

Nonne  vides,  ut 

Nudum  remigio  latus  9 

non  tibi  sunt  integra  lintea  .• 

Nan  2>l,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  male, 
Quamvis  pontica  pinus, 
SylwBjUia  nobilis, 
Jac(«#  el  genus,  €<  nomcn  inutile.    Hba.    ScaniL. 
I*  A  word  much  affected  by  the  learned  Arlstarehvs  In 
common  omversatlon,  to  signify pim/««  or  natnral  acunun. 
But  this  passsgo  has  a  fltfther  view :  Novt  was  the  Platonic 
term  for  mind,  or  the^r#f  cause,  and  that  system  of  divt- 
ntty  is  here  hinted  at  which  terminates  in  blind  nature 
without  a  Novf :  such  as  the  Poet  afterwards  describes 
(speaking  of  the  dreams  of  one  of  these  later  Flatonists) 
Or  that  bright  Image  to  our  Fancpdrav, 
Which  Theocles  in  raptured  Vision  «aie. 

That  Nature etc. 

*'  Isaac  Barrow  Master  of  Trinity,  Francis  Atterbmy 
Dean  of  Christ-church,  both  great  geniuses  and  eloquent 
preachers ;  one  more  conversant  in  the  sublime  geometry, 
the  other  in  classical  learning ;  but  who  equally  made  It 
their  care  to  advance  the  polite  arts  In  their  severalflocIetlML 

i<  Canon  here,  if  spoken  otartillerp,  is  in  the  plural  num- 
ber ;  if  of  the  canons  of  the  House,  In  the  singular,  and 
meant  only  of  one :  in  which  case  I  suspect  the  PtOe  to  be  a 
false  reading,  and  that  it  should  be  the  poll  or  head  of 
that  Canon.  It  may  be  objected,  tliat  this  is  a  mere 
paronomasia  or  pun  But  what  of  that  ?  Is  any  figure 
of  speech  more  apposite  to  our  gentle  Goddess  or  more  fre- 
quently used  by  her,  and  her  children,  especially  of  the 
university  ?  Doubtless  it  better  suits  the  character  of  Dul- 
ness,  yea  of  a  doctor,  than  that  of  an  angel ;  yet  Milton 
feared  not  to  put  a  considerable  quantity  into  the  months 
of  hia  It  haUi  indeed  been  observed,  that  they  were  the 
Deril's  angels,  as  if  he  did  it  to  suggMt  the  Devil  was  the 
author  as  well  of  false  wit  as  of  false  religion,  and  that 
the  father  of  lies  was  also  the  father  of  puna  But  this  is 
Idle :  it  must  he  owned  a  Christian  practice,  used  In  the 
prhnitiTe  times  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  and  in  later  by 
most  of  the  aons  of  the  Church ;  till  tlie  debauohed  rsiga  of 
Charles  the  Second,  when  the  shameful  paaslsn  for  ssti 
overthrew  every  thing:  and  even  then  the  best  writers 
admitted  it,  provided  it  was  obaoene,  under  the  aama  ef 
the  double  entendrc—Scsanm 

ift  Here  the  learned  Aristarchos  ending  the  first  roffnber 
of  his  harangue  in  behalf  of  u>ords  t  and  entering  on  the 
other  half,  which  regards  the  teaching  of  things  ;  very  art- 
fully connects  the  two  parts  in  an  encomium  on  Mktapht- 
8108,  a  kind  of  middle  nature  between  words  and  things: 
communicating,  in  its  obscurity  with  substaneet  and  In 
its  emptiness  with  iuiiM«#<-8caiiiL. 
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For  thee  we  dim  the  eyee,  and  stuff  the  head 
With  all  Buch  reading  as  was  never  read : 
For  thee  explain  a  thing  till  all  men  douVit  it, 
And  write  a)>out  it,  Groddess,  and  about  it : 
So  spins  the  silk- worm  small  its  slender  store, 
I  And  labonrs  till  it  clouds  itself  all  o'er. 

What  though  we  let  some  better  sort  of  fool  ^ 
Thrid  every  science,  run  through  every  school  I 
I  Never  by  tumbler  through  the  hoops  was  shown 
I   Such  skill  in  passing  all,  and  touchmg  none. 
He  may,  indeed  (if  sober  all  this  time^ 
Plague  with  dispute,  or  persecute  witn  rhyme. 
We  only  furnish  what  he  cannot  use, 
Or  wed  to  what  he  must  divorce,  a  Muse  ^ 
Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once. 
And  petrify  a  genius^  to  a  dunce  :  . 
Or  set  on  metaphysic  ground  to  prance. 
Show  all  his  paces,  not  a  step  advance. 
With  the  same  cement,  ever  sure  to  bind, 
We  bring  to  one  dead  level  every  mind. 
Then  take  him  to  develope,  if  you  can. 
And  hew  the  block  off^,  and  get  out  the  num. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  words !    I  see  advance 
Whore,  pupil,  and  laoed  govemor4  from  France. 

«  Hitherto  Aristarcfaos  hath  ditiplayed  the  art  of  teach- 
ing his  papiU  words,  without  things.  He  shows  greater 
j  skill  in  what  follows,  which  is  to  teaoh  things,  without 
profit.  For  with  the  bcUer#^tQ</<»ol  the  first  expedient 
is,  ver.  854  to  856,  to  ran  him  ■>  swiftly  through  the  circle 
€f  the  sciences  that  he  shall  stick  at  nothing,  nor  nothing 
•tick  with  him ;  and  though  some  little,  both  of  words 
and  things,  should  by  chance  be  gathered  up  in  his 
passage,  yet  ho  shows,  ver.  855  to  860,  that  it  is  never 
more  of  the  one  than  Just  to  enable  him  to  pemaile  tcilh 
rh^me,  or  of  the  other  than  to  plague  with  dispute.  But 
if.  after  all,  the  pupil  will  needs  learn  a  science,  it  is  then 
provided  by  his  careful  directors,  ver.  261,  862.  that  it 
shall  either  be  such  as  he  can  never  enjojf  when  he  comes 
out  into  life,  or  such  as  he  will  be  obliged  to  divorce. 
And  to  make  all  sure.  ver.  863  to  86B,  the  useless  or  pemi- 
cioue  sciences,  thus  taught,  are  stiU  applied  perversely ; 
the  man  of  wit  petrified  in  Euclid,  or  trammeled  in  meta- 
physica ;  and  the  man  of  Judgment  married,  without  his 
parents*  consent,  to  a  wtuse.  Thus  far  the  particular  arts 
•  of  modem  education,  used  partially,  and  diversified  ao- 
j  cording  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion :  but  there  is  one 
general  method,  with  the  encomium  of  which  the  great 
Arlstarchns  ends  his  speech,  ver.  966  tn  866,  and  that  is 
ArTMoamr,  the  universal  cement^  which  fills  all  the  cracks 
and  chasms  of  li/eleti  matter,  shuts  up  all  the  pores  of 
iivinff  substance,  and  brings  all  human  minds  to  one  dead 
UveL  For  if  Nature  should  chance  to  struggle  through 
all  the  entanglements  of  the  foregoing  ingenious  expedients 
to  bind  rebel  wit,  this  claps  upon  her  one  sure  and  entire 
cover.  So  that  well  may  Aristarchus  defy  all  human 
power  to  get  (he  man  out  again  from  under  so  impene- 
trable a  crust.  The  Poet  alludes  to  this  master-piece  of 
the  schools  In  ver.  501,  where  he  speaks  of  vateaU  to  a 
nam^ 

*  Those  who  have  no  genius,  employed  in  works  of 
imagination  :  those  who  have.  In  abstract  sciences. 

9  A  notion  of  Aristotle,  that  there  was  originally  in 
every  block  of  marble,  a  statue,  which  would  appear  on 
ttie  removal  of  the  superfluous  parts. 

*  Why  taeedf  Because  gold  and  silver  are  necessary 
trimming  to  denote  the  dress  of  a  person  of  rank,  and  the 
governor  must  be  supposed  so  in  foreign  countries,  to  be 
admitted  Into  courts  and  other  places  of  fair  reception. 
But  bow  comes  Aristarebus  to  know  by  sight  that  this 
governor  come  from  France?    Why,  by  the  laoed  coat 

SCRIBL. 

Some  critics  have  objected  to  the  order  here,  being  of 
opinkm  that  the  governor  should  have  the  precedence 
befora  the  whore,  if  not  before  the  pupiL    But  were  he 


Walker !  our  hat — nor  more  he  deign'd  to  say. 
But,  Btem  as  Ajax'  spectre*,  strode  away. 

In  ilowM  at  once  a  gay  embroidered  race, 
And  tittering  push'd  the  pedants  off  the  place  <  : 
Some  would  have  spoken,  but  the  voice  was  drown'd 
By  the  French  horn,  or  by  the  opening  hound. 
The  first  came  forward»«7,  with  as  easy  mien. 
As  if  he  saw  St.  James's  >  and  the  queen. 
When  thus  the  attendant  orators  begun. 
Receive,  great  empress  I  thy  accomplish'd  son : 
Thine  from  the  birth,  and  sacred  from  the  rod, 
A  dauntless  infant  ^^  !  never  scared  with  God. 
The  sure  saw,  one  by  one,  his  virtues  wake : 
The  mother  begg'd  the  blessing  of  a  rake. 
Thou  gavest  tliat  ripeness,  which  so  soon  began. 
And  ceased  so  soon,  he  ne'er  was  boy  nor  man**. 
Through  school  and  college,  thy  kind  cloud  o'ercast, 
Safe  and  unseen  the  young  iEneas  pass'd  **: 
Thence  bursting  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stunned  with  his  giddy  'larum  half  the  town. 
Intrepid  then,  o'er  seas  and  lands  he  flew : 
Europe  he  saw,  and  Europe  saw  him  too. 
There  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  we  display. 
Thou,  only  tiiou,  directmg  all  our  way ! 
To  where  the  Seine,  obsequious  as  she  runs, 
Pours  at  great  Bourbon's  feet  her  silken  sons ; 

so  placed,  it  m^ht  be  thought  to  insinuate  that  the  gover- 
nor led  the  pupil  to  the  whore :  and  were  the  pupil  placed 
first,  he  might  be  supposed  to  lead  the  governor  to  her. 
But  our  Impartial  Poet,  as  he  is  drawing  their  picture, 
represents  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  generally 
seen;  namely,  the  pupil  between  the  whore  and  the 
governor;  but  placeth  the  whore  first,  as  she  usually 
governs  both  the  other. 

•  See  Homer  Odyas.  xi.  where  the  ghost  of  AJax  turns 
sullenly  from  Ulysaee.  A  passage  extremely  admired  by 
Longlnus. 

•Hor. 

Rideat  et  puUet  Uuciva  deeentiitt  atai. 

"f  This  forwardness  or  pertnees  Is  the  certain  conse- 
quence, when  the  children  of  Dulness  ore  qioiled  by  too 
great  fondness  of  their  parent. 

•  Reflecting  on  the  disrespectful  and  Indecent  beha- 
viour of  several  forward  young  persons  in  the  presence,  so 
offensive  to  all  serious  men,  and  to  none  more  than  the 
good  Soriblerus. 

•  The  governor  abovesald.  The  Poet  gives  him  no  par- 
ticular name :  being  unwilling,  I  presume,  to  offend  or  do 
ii\Justice  to  any,  by  celebrating  one  only  with  whom  this 
character  agrees,  in  preference  to  so  many  who  equally 
deserve  it.— •Sgribl. 

10  Hor. 

—       tine  J>U  Animonu  I^fans. 

11  Natiuv  hath  bestowed  on  the  human  species  two 
states  or  conditions,  infanctf  and  manhood.  Wit  some- 
times makes  the  Jlrtt  disappear,  and  foUy  the  latter  ,•  but 
true  dulness  annihilates  both.  For,  want  of  apprehension 
in  boya,  not  suffering  that  conscious  ignorance  and  inex- 
poience  which  pniduce  the  awkward  bashfnlnessof  youth, 
makes  them  assured  ;  and  want  of  imagination  makes 
them  grave.  But  this  gravity  and  assurance,  which  Is 
beyond  boyhood,  being  neither  wisdom  nor  knowledge,  do 
never  roach  to  maiiA(HMl.— Scribl. 

i«  See  Virg.  ^n.  1. 

At  Ven%is  obscuro  gradient's  aFre  sepsit, 
Et  muHo  nebula;  cireum  Dea/udit  amictu, 
Cemere  ne  quis  eos  /—I.  neu  quis  contingere  possit ; 
2.  Molirive  moram  ;-~avt  3.  veniendi  poscere  causas. 
Where  he  enumerates  the  causes  why  his  mother  took 
this  care  of  him :  to  wit.  1.  that  nobody  might  touch  or 
correct  him :  2.  might  stop  or  detain  him  •  3.  examine 
him  about  the  progress  he  had  made,  or  so  much  as  guess 
why  he  came  there. 
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Or  Tyber,  now  no  longer  Roman,  rollR, 
Vain  of  Italian  arte,  Italian  souls: 
To  happy  convents,  bosoin'd  deep  in  vinos, 
Where  slumber  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines : 
To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silver'd  vales', 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales : 
To  lands  of  singing,  or  of  dancing  slaves, 
Love-whispering  woods,  and  lute-resounding  waves. 
But  chief  her  shrine  wliere  naked  Venus  keeps. 
And  Cupids  ride  the  lion  of  the  d(»eps' ; 
Where,  eased  of  fleets,  the  Adriatic  main 
Wafts  the  smooth  eunuch  and  enaniour'd  swain. 
Led  by  my  Imnd,  he  saunter'd  Europe  roun<l, 
And  gathered  every  vice  on  Christian  ground ; 
Saw  every  court,  heard  every  king  declare 
His  royal  sense  of  operas  or  the  fair ; 
The  stews  and  palace  equally  explored, 
Intrigued  with  glory,  and  with  spirit  whored; 
Tried  all  horg'(Vauvres,  all  liqueurs  defined, 
Judicious  drank,  and  greatly-daring  dined  ^  ; 
Dropp'd  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  store, 
Spoil'd  his  own  language,  and  acquired  no  more  ; 
All  classic  learning  lost  on  classic  ground  ; 
And  last  turn'd  air,  the  echo  of  a  sound 4  ! 
See  now,  half-cured,  and  perfectly  well-bred, 
With  nothing  but  a  solo  in  his  heads  ; 
As  much  estate,  and  principle,  and  wit, 

I    As  Jansen,  Fleetwood,  Cibber^  shall  think  fit  ; 

'    Stolen  from  a  duel,  followed  by  a  nun. 
And,  if  a  borough  choose  him,  not  undone  ; 
See,  to  my  country  happy  I  restore 

I    This  glorious  youth,  and  add  one  Venus  more. 

'    Her  too  receive?  (for  her  my  soul  adort^s) 
So  may  the  sons  of  sons  of  sons  of  whores*, 

!       '  Tuberoses. 

•  The  winged  lion,  the  arms  of  Venice.    Tliis  republic 
j    heretofore  the  most  considerable  in  Europe,  for  her  naval 

force  and  the  extent  of  her  commerce ;  now  illuatrious  for 
her  carnivaU. 

3  It  being  indeed  no  small  risk  to  eat  through  those 
extraordinary  compositions,  whose  disguised  ingredients 
are  generally  unknoi^-n  to  tlie  guests,  and  highly  inflam- 
matory and  unwholesome. 

•  Yet  less  a  body  than  echo  itself;  for  echo  reflects 
tente  or  leords  at  least,  this  gentleman  only  airt  and 
tunes : — 

SonuB  estt  qui  vivit  in  illo.— ^no.  Mrr. 

Bo  that  this  was  not  a  metamorphosis  either  in  one  or  the 
other,  but  only  a  resolution  of  the  soul  into  its  true  princi- 
ples, its  real  ensenoa  being  harmony;  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Orpheus,  the  inventor  of  opera,  who  fint  per- 
formed to  a  choice  assembly  of  beasts.— 8cribl. 

•  With  nothing  but  a  solof  ^Tiy,  if  It  be  a  sdo,  how 
should  there  be  anything  else  ?  Palpable  tautology !  Read 
boldly  an  oprra,  which  is  enough  of  conscience  for  such  a 
head  as  has  lost  all  its  Latin.— Bbnti* 

•  Three  very  eminent  persons,  all  managers  of  plays  ,- 
who,  though  not  governors  by  profession,  had,  each  in  his 
way,  concerned  themselves  in  the  education  of  youth ;  and 
regulated  their  wits,  their  morals,  or  their  finances,  at 
that  period  of  their  age  which  is  the  most  important, 
their  entrance  into  the  polite  world.  Of  the  last  of  these, 
and  his  talents  for  this  end,  see  Book  I.  ver.  199,  &c. 

"f  This  conflrma  what  the  learned  Scriblerus  advanced 
in  his  note  on  ver.  272,  that  the  governor,  as  well  as  the 
pnpil,  had  a  particular  interest  in  this  lady. 

•  Virg. 

Et  nati  natorumt  ei  qui  naseenlur  ab  aUs.—JEa.  iii. 
For  such  have  been  always  esteemed  the  ablest  supports 
of  the  throne  of  Dulness,  even  by  the  confenlon  of  those 
her  moat  Ugllimate  sona,  who  have  unfortunately  wanted 


Prop  thine,  O  empress  !  like  each  neighbour  throne, 
And  make  a  long  posterity  thy  o^ti. 

Pleased  she  accepts  the  hero,  and  the  dame 
Wraps  in  her  veil,  and  frees  from  sense  of  shame. 

Then  look'd,  and  saw  a  Uay,  lolling  sort. 
Unseen  at  church,  at  senate,  or  at  court, 
Of  ever-listless  loiterers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend. 
Thee,  too,  my'Paridel9!  she  mark'd  thee  there, 
StretchM  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair. 
And  heard  '*'  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness. 
She  pitied  !  but  her  pity  only  shed 
Benigner  influence  on  thy  nodding  head. 

But  Annius",  crafty  seer,  with  ebon  wand. 
And  well-dissembled  emerald  on  his  hand. 
False  as  his  gems,  and  canker'd  a«  his  coins, 
Came,  cramm'd  with  capon,  from  where  Pollio 

dines. 
Soft,  as  the  wily  fox  is  seen  to  creep. 
Where  bask  on  sunny  banks  the  simple  sheep, 
Walk  round  and  round,  now  prying  here,  now  there ; 
So  he ;  but  pious  whisper'd  first  his  prayer: 

Grant,  gracious  Goddess!  grant  me  still  to  cheat  '*, 
O  may  thy  cloud  still  cover  the  deceit ! 
Thy  choicer  mists  on  this  assembly  shed. 
But  pour  them  thickest  on  the  noble  head. 
So  shall  each  youth,  assisted  by  our  eyes, 
See  other  Caesars,  other  Homers  rise  ; 
Through  twilight  ages  hunt  the  Athenian  fowl '', 
Which  Chalcis  gods,  and  mortals  call  an  owl. 
Now  see  an  Attys,  now  a  CecropsU  clear. 
Nay,  Mahomet !  the  pigeon  at  thine  ear  ; 

that  advantage.  The  illustrious  Vanini,  in  his  divine 
encomium  on  our  Goddess,  entitled  DeAdmirandis  A'atur<r 
Retjina  Detrque  mortalium  Arcanis,  laments  that  he  was 
not  bom  a  bastard :  0  utinttm  extra  leffitimvm  ae  connu- 
bialem  tkorum  essem  procreatus!  ^c.  He  expatiates  on 
the  prerogatives  of  a  free  birth,  and  on  what  he  would 
have  done  for  the  Great  Mother  with  those  advantages ; 
and  then  sorrowfully  concludes.  At  quia  eonjugaiorum 
sum  soholes  his  orbatus  sum  bonis. 

*  The  Poet  seems  to  speak  of  this  young  gentleman 
with  great  affection.  The  name  is  taken  from  Spcnaer, 
who  gives  it  to  a  wandering  eourtlf  'squire^  that  traveled 
about  for  the  same  reason,  for  which  many  young  'squires 
are  now  fond  of  traveling,  and  espedaUy  to  Paris. 
»«  Virg.  JEn-  vl. 

Sedet  vtomumqne  sedebft, 

Infetix  Theseus,  Phlegyasque  mlserrimus  omnes 

Admonet 

"  The  name  taken  from  Annius,  the  monk  of  Viterbo, 
famous  for  many  impositions  and  forgeries  of  uacient 
maniucripta  and  Inscriptions,  which  ho  was  prompted  to 
by  mere  vanity,  but  our  Annius  had  a  more  substantial 
motive. 

i»  Hor. 

—  Da  pitlchra  Lavema, 

Da  mihi/allere 

Noctem  peccatis  etfraudibus  ot^ce  nuhem. 
Borne  read  skill,  but  that  is  frivolous,  for  Annius  hath 
that  skill  already ;  or  if  he  had  not,  skill  were  not  wanting 
to  cheat  such  persons.- Bkntl. 

IS  The  owl  stamped  on  the  reverae  of  the  ancient  money 
of  Athens, 

Which  Chalcis  gods  and  mortals  call  an  owl, 
is  the  verse  by  which  Hobbes  renders  that  of  Homer, 
XoAKtSa  KiKk-fiffKOwn  Bfoi,  tufSpts  d)  K^fsty^tP, 

1*  The  first  kings  of  Athens,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  sup- 
pose any  coins  are  extant ;  but  not  so  improbable  as  what 
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Be  rich  in  ancient  hiBaa,  though  not  in  gold. 

And  keep  htB  Larea,  though  his  bouse  be  sold  ; 

To  headleflB  PbcBbe  bla  faar  bride  pos^Kme, 

Honour  a  Syrian  prince  above  his  own  ; 

Lord  of  an  Otho,  if  I  vouch  it  true ; 

Blest  in  one  Niger,  till  he  knows  of  two.  [nown'd, 

Mummius  o'erheard  him  ;  Mununlus^,  fooUre- 
Who,  like  his  Cheope%  stinks  above  the  ground, 
Fierce  as  a  startled  adder,  swell'd,  and  said. 
Rattling  an  ancient  sistrum  at  his  hesd  : 
Speak'st  thou  of  Syrian  princes  ^t  Traitor  base  ! 
Mine,  Goddess,  mine  is  all  the  homed  race. 
True  he  had  wit,  to  make  their  value  rise  ; 
From  foolish  Greeks  to  steal  them  was  as  wise  ; 
More  glorious  yet,  from  barbarous  hands  to  keep, 
When  Sallee  rovers  chased  him  on  the  deep. 
Then  taught  by  Hermes,  and  divinely  bold, 
Down  his  own  throat  he  risk'd  the  Grecian  gold ; 
Received  each  demi-god*,  with  pious  care. 
Deep  in  his  entrails — I  revered  them  there, 
I  bought  them,  shrouded  in  that  living  shrine, 
And,  at  their  second  birth,  they  issue  mine. 

W  itnessy  great  Ammon  ^ !  by  whose  boms  I  swore, 
(Replied  son  Annius)  this  our  paunch  before 
StUl  bears  them,  faithful ;  and  that  thus  I  eat, 
Is  to  refund  the  medals  with  the  meat. 

follows,  that  there  should  be  any  of  Hahomet,  who  forbede 
all  Imagee.  Nerertheleas  one  of  these  Anniuses  made  a 
counterfeit  one,  now  in  the  oolleotion  of  a  learned  noble- 


1  Thia  name  Is  not  merely  an  aHusion  to  the  mnmmies 
he  was  so  fond  of,  but  probably  referred  to  the  Roman 
general  of  that  name,  who  burned  Oorinth,  and  c«Hnmitted 
the  curious  statues  to  the  captain  of  a  ship,  assuring  him, 
**  that  if  any  were  lost  or  broken,  he  should  procure 
others  to  be  made  in  their  stead :  **  by  which  it  should 
seem  (whatever  may  be  pretended)  that  Mununins  was 
no  virtuoso. 

>  A  king  of  Egypt,  whose  body  was  certainly  to  be 
known,  as  being  buried  alone  in  hispyramid,  and  is  there- 
fore more  genuine  than  any  of  the  Cleopatras.  7*his  royal 
mnnrniy,  being  stolen  by  a  wild  Arab,  was  purchased  by 
the  consul  of  Alexandria,  and  trannnitied  to  the  museum 
of  Mmmnlus ;  for  proof  of  which  he  brings  a  passage  in 
Sand js*s  Travels,  where  that  accurate  and  learned  voyager 
asaares  ua  that  he  saw  the  sepulchre  empty,  which  agrees 
exactly  (salth  be)  with  the  time  of  the  th^t  abore  men- 
tioned. But  ho  omits  to  observe  that  Herodotus  tells  the 
a  thing  of  it  in  his  time. 


s  The  strange  story  following,  which  may  be  taken  for 
a  fiction  of  the  Poet,  is  Justified  by  a  true  relation  in 
Bpon's  Voyages.  Yailliuit  (who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  kings  as  It  is  to  be  found  on  medals)  coming  from 
the  Levant,  where  he  had  been  collecting  varioub  coins, 
and  being  pursued  by  a  corsair  of  Sallee,  swallowed  down 
twenty  gold  medals.  A  sudden  bournsque  freed  him  from 
the  rover,  and  he  got  to  land  with  them  in  his  belly.  On 
his  road  to  Avignon  he  met  two  physicians,  of  whom  he 
demanded  asidatanoe.  One  advised  purgations,  the  other 
vomits.  In  this  unoertaJntj  he  took  neither,  but  pursued 
his  way  to  Lyons,  where  he  found  his  ancient  friend,  the 
famous  physioian  and  antiquary,  Dufonr,  to  wjiom  he 
related  his  adventure.  Dufour  first  ask^  him  whether 
the  medals  were  qf  the  htyher  empire  f  He  aasiired  him 
they  were.  Dufour  was  ravished  with  the  hope  of  pos- 
scesing  such  a  treasure :  be  bargained  with  him  on  the 
spot  for  the  most  curious  of  them,  and  was  to  recover 
them  at  his  own  ejipeose. 

*  They  are  called  Of  lOt  on  their  coins. 

*  Jupiter  Ammon  is  called  to  witness,  as  the  father  of 
Alexaiidar>  to  whom  those  kings  suoeeeded  in  the  diviahm 
of  the  Maoedonian  empire,  and  whose  homt  Qiey  wore  on 
their 


To  prove  me,  Goddess  1  clear  of  all  design, 
Bid  me  with  Pollio  sup,  as  well  as  dme : 
There  all  the  leam'd  shall  at  the  kbour  stand. 
And  DougUs^  lend  his  soft,  obstetric  hand. 

The  Goddess,  smiling,  seem'd  to  give  consent ; 
So  back  to  Pollio,  hand  in  hand,  they  went. 

Then,  thick  as  locusts  blackening  all  the  ground?, 
A  tribe,  with  weeds  and  shells  fantastic  crown'd. 
Each  with  some  wonderous  gift  approached  the 
A  nest,  a  toad,  a  fungus,  or  a  flower.         [Power, 
But  fax  the  foremost,  two,  with  earnest  zeal. 
And  aspect  ardent,  to  the  throne  appeal. 

The  first  thus  open'd :  Hear  thy  suppliant's  call, 
Great  queen,  and  common  mother  of  us  all  1 
Fair  from  its  humble  bed  I  rear'd  this  flower. 
Suckled,  and  cheer'd,  with  air,  and  sun,  and  shower. 
Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  spread. 
Bright  with  the  gilded  button  tipp'd  its  head. 
Then  throned  in  glass,  and  named  it  Caroline^  : 
Each  maid  cried,  charming!  and  each  youth,  divine! 
Did  Nature's  pencil  ever  blend  such  rays, 
Such  varied  light  in  one  promiscuous  blaze ! 
Now  prostrate !  dead !  behold  that  Caroline : 
No  maid  cries,  charming !  and  no  youth,  divine ! 
And  lo  the  wretch !  whose  vile,  whose  insect  lust 
Laid  this  gay  daughter  of  the  spring  in  dust ; 

0  punish  him  !  or  to  the  Elysian  shades 
Dismiss  my  soul,  where  no  carnation  fades. 

He  ceased,  and  wept.    With  innocence  of  mien. 
The  accused  stood  forth,  and  thus  address'd  the 
queen  : 

Of  all  the  enamelM  race  9,  whose  silvery  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Or  swims  along  the  fluid  atmosphere. 
Once  brightest  shined  this  cliild  of  heat  and  air. 

1  saw,  and  started  from  its  vernal  bower 

The  rising  game,  and  chased  from  flower  to  flower. 

It  fled,  I  followM ;  now  in  hope,  now  pain ; 

It  stopp'd,  I  Btopp'd  ;  it  moved,  I  moved  again  *® ; 

*  A  physician  of  great  learning  and  no  less  taste ;  above 
all,  curious  in  what  rdated  to  Hwaee^  of  whom  he  col- 
lected every  edition,  translation,  and  oomment,  to  the 
number  of  several  hundred  volumes. 

"^  The  similitude  of  locusts  does  not  refer  more  to  the 
numbers  than  to  the  qualitiea  of  the  virtuosi :  it  ho  not 
only  devour  and  lay  waste  every  tree,  shrub,  and  green 
leaf  in  their  course,  L  e.  of  experiments;  but  sufljer  neither 
a  moss  nor  fungus  to  escape  untouched.— Scribl. 

8  named  it  Caroline : 

Each  maid  cried,  charming  I  and  each  sfouth,  divine ! 
If ow  prostrate  I  dead  I  behold  that  CvaoWnei 
No  maid  cries,  ohanning  i  and  no  youth,  divine ! 
These  verses  are  translated  from  Catullus,  Epith. 
UtJIos  in  septis  seeretus  nascitur  hortis. 
Quern  muleent  aurtt,firmat  Sol,  rducat  imber, 
Multi  ilium  pusri,  multa  opiavere  puelles  / 
Idem  quum  tenui  carptus  d^floruit  ungui, 
yulli  ilium  pueri,  nulla  optavere  puella,  Sjfc. 
It  is  a  compliment  which  the  florists   usually  pay  to 
princes  and  great  persons,  to  give  their  names  to  the  most 
curious  flowers  of  their  raising.    Some  have  been  very 
jealous  of  vindicating  this  honour,  but  none  more  than 
that  ambitious  gardener  at  Hammersmith,  who  caused 
his  favotirite  to  be  painted  on  his  sign,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion. This  is  my  Queen  Caroline. 
'  The  poet  seems  to  have  an  eye  to  Spenser,  Mniopotmoa 
Qfall  the  race  e/silver-winped/fiet 
Which  do  possess  the  empire  of  the  air, 

»•  /  starUd  back. 

It  started  back  ;  but  pleased  I  soon  return*d. 
Pleased  it  return'd  as  soon  ■        Miltom. 
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At  last  it  fix'd,  Hwaa  on  what  plant  it  pleased, 
And  where  it  fixM,  the  beauteous  bird  1  seized : 
Rose  or  carnation  was  below  my  care  ; 
I  meddle,  Goddess  !  only  in  my  sphere. 
I  tell  the  naked  fact  without  disguise. 
And,  to  excuse  it,  need  but  show  the  prize  ; 
Whose  spoils  this  paper  offers  to  your  eye. 
Fair  even  in  death  !  this  peerless  butterfly. 

My  eons !  (she  answer'd)  both  have  done  your 
parts: 
Live  happy  both,  and  long  promote  our  arts. 
But  l:ear  a  motlier,  when  she  recommends 
To  your  fraternal  care,  our  sleeping  friends*. 
The  common  soul,  of  Heaven's  more  frugal  make, 
Ser\'es  but  to  keep  fools  pert,  and  knaves  awake  : 
A  drowsy  watchman,  that  just  gives  a  knock, 
And  breaks  our  rest,  to  tell  us  what's  o'clock. 
Yet  by  some  object  every  brain  is  stirr'd  ; 
The  dull  may  waken  to  a  humming-bird  ; 
The  most  recluse,  discreetly  open'd,  find 
Congenial  matter  in  the  cockle-kind  ; 
The  mind,  in  metaphysics  at  a  loss, 
May  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  moss  * ; 
The  head,  that  turns  at  super-lunar  things, 
Poised  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins'  wings  '. 

0  !  would  the  sons  of  men  once  think  their  eyes* 
And  reason  given  them  but  to  study  flies! 
See  Nature  in  some  partial  narrow  sliape. 
And  let  the  Author  of  the  whole  escape : 
Learn  but  to  trifle  ;  or,  who  most  obser>*e, 
To  wonder  at  their  Maker,  not  to  serve. 

Be  that  my  task  (replies  a  gloomy  clerks, 
Sworn  foe  to  mystery,  yet  divinely  dark  ; 
Whose  pious  hope  aspires  to  see  the  day 
When  moral  evidence  shall  quite  decays, 

1  Of  whom  see  ver.  345  above. 

s  Of  which  the  naturalists  count  I  can't  tell  how  many 
hundred  species. 

9  One  of  the  first  projectors  of  the  Roj-al  Society,  who, 
among  many  enlarged  and  useful  notions,  entertained  the 
extravagant  hope  of  a  possibility  to  fly  to  the  moon ;  which 
has  put  some  volatile  genioaee  upon  making  wings  for  that 
purpose. 

«  This  is  the  third  speech  of  the  Goddess  to  her  suppli- 
cants, and  completes  tlie  whole  of  what  she  had  to  give  in 
instruction  on  this  important  occasion,  concerning  learn- 
ing, civil  society,  and  religion.  In  the  first  speech,  ver. 
119,  to  her  editors  and  conceited  critics,  she  directs  how 
to  deprave  wit  and  discredit  fine  writers.  In  her  second, 
ver.  175,  to  the  educators  of  youth,  she  shows  them  how 
all  civil  duties  may  be  extinguished,  in  that  one  doctrine 
of  divine  hereditary  right.  And  in  this  third,  she  charges 
the  investigators  of  nature  to  amuse  themselves  in  trifles, 
usd  rest  in  second  causes,  with  a  total  disr^ard  of  the 
first.  This  being  all  that  Dulness  can  wish,  is  all  she 
needs  to  say ;  and  we  may  apply  to  her  (as  the  Poet  hath 
managed  it)  what  hath  been  said  of  true  wit,  that  she 
neither  tajfs  too  little,  nor  too  much. 

*  The  epithet  gloomy  in  this  line  may  seem  the  same 
with  that  of  dark  in  the  next.  But  gloomy  relates  to  the 
uncomfortable  and  disastrous  condition  of  an  irreligious 
sceptic,  whereas  dark  alludes  only  to  his  puziled  and 
embroiled  qrstems. 

*  Alluding  to  a  ridiculous  and  absurd  way  of  some 
mathematicians,  in  calculating  the  gradual  decay  of  moral 
evidence  by  mathematical  proportiona :  according  to  which 
calculation.  In  about  fifty  years  it  will  be  no  longer  pro- 
bable that  Julius  Cesar  was  in  Gaul,  or  died  in  the  senate- 
house.  See  Craig'9  TheologUe  ChrUtiana  Principia  Mathe- 
matica.  But  as  it  seems  evident,  that  facts  of  a  thousand 
years  old,  for  instance,  are  now  as  probable  as  they  were 
five  hundred  years  ago ;  it  is  pUin  that  if  in  fifty  more 


And  damns  implicit  faith,  and  holy  lies, 
Prompt  to  impose,  and  fond  to  dogmatise :) 
Let  others  creep  by  timid  steps,  and  slow. 
On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low, 
By  common  sense  to  common  knowledge  bred. 
And  last,  to  Nature's  cause  through  Nature  led?. 
All-seeing  in  thy  mists,  we  want  no  guide. 
Mother  of  arrogance,  and  source  of  pride  I 
We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road*, 
And  reason  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God* : 
Make  Nature  still  >"  encroach  upon  his  plan  ; 
And  shove  him  ofiF  as  far  as  e'er  we  can : 
Thrust  some  mechanic  cause  into  his  place ; 
Or  bind  in  matter,  or  diffuse  in  space '^ 
Or,  at  one  bound  o'erleaping  all  his  laws. 
Make  God  man's  image,  man  the  final  cause  ^% 
Find  virtue  local,  all  relation  scorn. 
See  all  in  seif^^,  and  but  for  self  be  bom : 

they  quite  disappear,  it  must  be  (iwing,  not  to  their  argu- 
ments, but  to  the  extraordinary  power  of  our  Goddess ; 
for  whose  help  therefore  they  have  reason  to  pray. 

">  In  thofie  lines  are  doBcribed  the  disposition  of  the 
rational  inquirer,  and  the  means  and  end  of  knowledge. 
With  r^ard  to  h'w  disposition,  the  contemplation  of  the  | 
works  of  God  with  human  faculties,  must  needs  make  a  | 
modest  and  sensible  man  timorous  and  fearful ;  and  that 
will  naturally  direct  him  to  the  right  means  of  acquiring 
the  little  knowledge  his  faculties  are  capable  of,  namely, 
plain  and  sure  experience  ;  which  though  supporting  only 
an  humble  foundation,  and  permitting  only  a  very  slow 
progress,  yet  leads,  surely,  to  the  end,  the  discovery  of  the 
Ood  of  nature. 

*  ThoHC  who,  from  the  effects  in  this  visible  world, 
deduce  the  eternal  power  and  godhead  of  the  First  Cause, 
though  they  cannot  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ; 
I>eity,  yet  discover  so  much  of  him,  as  enables  them  to  ' 
see  the  end  of  their  creation,  and  the  means  of  their  bappi- 
ness:  whereas  they  who  take  this  high  priori  road  (Kuch 
as  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Des  Cartes,  and  some  better  reasoners) 
for  one  that  goes  right,  ten  lose  themselves  in  mista,  or 
ramble  after  visions  which  deprive  them  of  all  sight  of 
their  end,  and  mislead  them  in  the  choice  of  wrong  means. 

•  This  was  in  fact  the  case  of  those  who.  instead  of 
reasoning  from  a  visible  world  to  an  invisible  Ood,  took 
the  other  road  ;  and  from  an  invitible  God  (to  whom  they 
had  given  attributes  agreeable  to  certain  metaphysical 
principles  formed  out  of  their  own  imaginations)  reasoned 
downwards  to  a  visible  world  In  theory,  of  man's  creatitm ; 
which  not  agreeing,  as  might  be  expected,  to  thatnf  God's, 
they  began,  from  their  inability  to  account  for  tvil  which 
they  saw  in  his  world,  to  doubt  of  that  God,  whose  being 
they  had  admitted,  and  whose  attributes  they  had  deduced 
a  priori,  on  weak  and  mistaken  principles. 

10  This  relates  to  such  as  being  ashamed  to  assert  a  mere 
mechanic  cause,  and  yet  unwilling  to  forsake  it  entirely, 
have  had  recourse  to  a  certain  plastic  nature,  elastic  fluid, 
subtile  matter,  S[C. 

>  1  The  fiivt  of  these  follies  U  that  of  Des  Cartes,  the  Moond 
of  nobbes,  the  third  of  some  succeeding  philosophers. 

1*  These  words  are  very  significant :  in  their  phyaloal 
and  metaphysical  reasonings  it  was  a  chain  of  pretended 
demonstrations  that  drew  them  into  all  these  absurd  con- 
dusiona  But  their  errors  in  morals  rest  only  on  bold  and 
impudent  assertions  without  the  least  shadow  of  proof.  In 
which  they  overleap  all  the  laws  of  argument  aa  well  as 
truth. 

1*  Here  the  poet,  fh>m  the  errors  relating  to  a  deity  in 
natural  philosophy,  descends  to  those  in  moral.  Man  was 
made  according  to  Ood's  images  this  false  theology,  measur- 
ing his  attributes  by  ours,  makes  Ood  after  mam's  im<^fe. 
This  proceeds  from  the  imperfection  of  his  reasom.  The 
next,  of  imagining  himself  the  final  cause,  is  the  elfoei  of 
hlB pride:  as  the  making  virtue  and  vice  arbitnoy.  and 
morality  the  imposition  of  the  magistrate,  is  of  the  comtp- 
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Of  nought  so  certain  as  our  reason  still ', 
Of  nought  so  doubtful  as  of  soul  and  teilL 
O  hide  the  god  still  more  !  and  make  us  see 
Such  as  Lucretius  drew  *,  a  god  like  thee : 
Wrapt  up  in  self,  a  god  without  a  thought. 
Regardless  of  our  merit  or  default. 
Or  that  bright  image'  to  our  fancy  draw, 
Which  Theocles  in  raptured  vision  saw  4, 
While  through  poetic  scenes  the  Genius  rores, 
Or  wanders  wild  in  academic  groves  s ; 
That  Nature  our  society  adores, 
Where  Tindal  dictates,  and  Silenus*  snores. 

Roused  at  his  name,  up  rose  the  bowzy  sire. 
And  shook  from  out  his  pipe  the  seeds  of  fire  7  ; 
Then  snapp'd  his  box,  and  stroked  his  belly  down : 
Rosy  and  reverend,  though  without  a  gown. 

tion  of  hifl  ktart.  Hence  he  oentrea  every  thing  in  him- 
irlf.  The  progreet  of  dulneee  herein  differing  from  that 
of  madness;  one  ends  in  §eting  all  in  Ood,  the  other  in 
M€eing  all  in  atlf, 

1  Of  which  we  have  most  cause  to  be  diffident.  Qf  wmght 
to  d&HbtJul  as  1/  soul  and  will :  two  thfngs  the  most  self- 
evident,  the  existence  of  oar  soul,  and  the  freedom  of  oar 
wiU. 
>  Lib.  1.  ver.  87* 

Omni*  enim  per  se  Divcm  natura  neeeue'H 
Immartali  avo  summa  cum  ^aoe/rualur, 

Semota  ab  noitris  rebuts  summotaque  longe 

Kee  bene  pro  meritis  eapitur,  nee  tangitur  lia. 
From  whence  the  two  verses  following  are  translated,  and 
wonderfully  agree  with  the  character  of  our  Goddess. 

SCRIB. 

*  BrigM  image  was  the  title  given  by  the  Uter  Platonists 
to  that  idea  of  nature^  which  they  had  formed  in  their 
liuicy,  so  bright,  that  they  called  it  Afhowror  "AytiKfia, 
or  the  te(f-ieen  image,  L  e.  seen  by  its  own  light. 

*  Thus  this  philosopher  calls  upon  his  friend,  to  par* 
take  with  him  in  these  visions : 

*'  To-morrow,  when  the  eastern  snn 

With  his  first  beams  adorns  the  front 

Of  yimder  hill,  if  you're  content 

To  wander  with  me  in  the  wottds  you  see. 

We  will  pnrsue  those  loves  of  ours. 

By  favour  of  the  qrlnm  nymphs : 
and  invoking  first  the  Oeniue  of  the  plaee^  well  try  to  ob- 
tain at  least  some  faint  and  distant  view  of  the  tovereign 
Oenitu  waijirsi  Btautp.'*    Charaet.  Vol.  8.  p.  S45. 

This  Oeniue  is  thus  apostrophised  (p.  34A)  by  the  same 
philosopher : 

" O  glorious  Nature/ 

Supremdy  fair,  and  sovereignly  good  ! 

AH  loving,  and  all-lovely !  aU  divine  I 

Wise  substitute  of  Providence!  (mpower'd 

Creatreeel  or  impoitering  Deity, 

Supreme  Creator  I 

Thee  I  invoke,  and  thee  alone  adore. 
6ir  Uaac  JfewUm  distinguishes  between  these  two  in  a 
very  different  manner.  [Prino.  SchoL  gen.  sub  fin.}— 
Jiunc  eognoteimus  solummcdo  per  proprietate*  eua*  et 
attributa,  et  per  eapientiseimae  et  optima*  rerum  struc' 
tura*,  et  caueae  Jlnalee  t  veneramur  autem  et  colimu*  ob 
dominium.  Deus  etenim  sine  dominio,  providentia,  et 
cauHiJInalibue,  nihU  aliud  est  qnam  fatum  et  natura. 

*  "  Above  all  things  I  loved  ease,  and  of  all  philosophers 
those  who  reasoned  most  at  their  eaee,  and  were  never 
angry  or  disturbed,  as  those  called  eceptict  never  were.  I 
looked  upon  this  kind  of  philosophy  as  the  prettiest, 
agreeablest,  roving  exercise  ef  the  mind,  possible  to  be 
imagined."    Vol.  2,p.S06. 

*  Bilenus  was  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  ss  appears 
fnm  Vligil,  Eclog.  6.  where  he  sings  the  principles  of  that 
philosophy  in  his  drink. 

V  Tho  Epicurean  language,  Semina  rerum,  or  atoma 
Vlry.  Eclog.  6.  Semina  ignis— semina  fiamma. 


Bland  and  familiar  to  the  throne  he  came. 
Led  up  the  youth,  and  call'd  the  goddess  dame^ 
Then  thus.     From  priestcraft  happily  set  free, 
Lo  !  every  finished  son  returns  to  tbee'  : 
First  slave  to  wordss,  then  vassal  to  a  name. 
Then  dupe  to  party  ;  child  and  man  the  same  ; 
Bounded  by  nature,  narrow'd  still  by  art, 
A  trifling  head,  and  a  contracted  heart. 
Thus  bred,  thus  taught,  how  many  have  I  seen, 
Smiling  on  all,  and  smiled  on  by  a  queen. 
Mark'd  out  for  honours,  honour'd  for  their  birth, 
To  thee  the  most  rebellious  things  on  earth : 
Now  to  thy  gentle  shadow  all  are  shrunk, 
AU  melted  down,  in  pension,  or  in  punk ! 
So  K",  BO  B**  sneak'd  into  the  grave, 
A  monarch's  half,  and  half  a  harlot's  slave. 
Poor  W**,  nipp'd  in  folly's  broadest  bloom, 
Who  praises  nowt  his  chaplain  on  his  tomb. 
Then  take  them  all,  oh,  take  them  to  thy  breast ! 
Thy  Magtu,  Goddess !  shall  perform  the  rest. 

With  that,  a  Wizard  old  his  eup  extends'^  ; 
Which  whoso  tastes,  forgets  his  former  friends, 

•  The  learned  Bcriblerus  is  here  very  whlmslcaL  It  would 
seem,  says  be,  by  this,  as  if  the  priests  (who  are  always 
plotting  and  contriving  mischief  against  the  law  of  naturt ) 
had  inveigled  these  harmless  youths  from  the  bosom  of 
their  mother,  and  kept  them  in  open  rebellion  to  her,  till 
Bilenus  broke  the  charm,  and  restored  them  tit  her  indul- 
gent arms.  But  this  is  so  singular  a  fancy,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  unsupptirtod  by  proof,  that  we  must  in  Jus- 
tice acquit  them  of  all  suspicions  of  this  kind. 

*  A  recapitulation  of  the  whole  course  of  modem  educap 
tion  described  in  this  book,  which  confines  youth  to  the 
study  of  words  only  in  schools,  subjects  them  to  the  au- 
thority of  systems  in  the  Universities,  and  deludes  them 
with  the  names  of  party-distinctions  In  the  world.  All 
equally  concurring  to  narrow  the  understanding,  and  esta- 
blish slavery  and  error  in  literature,  philosophy,  and 
politics.  The  whole  finished  in  modem  free-thinking ; 
the  completion  of  whatever  is  vain,  wrong,  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  it  establishes  self-love 
for  the  sole  principle  of  action. 

1*  Here  beginneth  the  celebration  of  the  greater  mys- 
teries of  the  Goddess,  which  the  Poet  in  his  invocation, 
ver.  5,  promised  to  sing.  For  when  now  each  aspirant, 
as  was  the  custom,  had  proved  his  qualification  and  claim 
to  a  participation,  the  high-priest  of  Dulness  first  ini- 
tiateth  the  assembly  by  the  usual  way  of  libation.  And 
then  each  of  the  initiated,  as  was  always  required,  putteth 
on  a  new  nature,  described  from  ver.  518  to  AS9.  When  the 
high  priest  and  Goddess  have  thus  done  their  parts,  each 
of  them  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  conductor,  an 
inferior  minister  or  hierophant,  whose  names  are  Impu- 
dence, Stupefaction,  Self-conceit,  Self-interest,  Pleasure, 
Epicurism,  l^c.  to  lead  them  through  the  several  apart- 
ments of  hear  mystic  dome  or  palace.  When  all  this  is 
over,  the  sovereign  Goddess,  from  ver  085  to  GOO  oonfcrreth 
her  titles  vaddegrew,  rewards  inseparably  attendant  on 
the  participation  of  the  mysteries,'  which  made  the  an- 
cient Theon  say  of  them-^KdWiara  fikr  oIp,  icol  r&v 
firyioTwv  &7aOwv,  rh  Mvtrrripltsp  fi§r4x*ir.  Hence 
being  enriched  with  so  many  various  gifts  and  graces, 
inttiation  into  the  mysteries  was  anciently,  as  well  as  in 
these  our  times,  esteemed  a  necessary  qualification  for 
every  high  office  and  employment,  whether  in  ohuroh  or 
state.  Lastly  the  great  mother  shutteth  up  the  solemnity 
with  her  gracious  benediction,  which  oondudeth  in  draw- 
ing the  curtain,  and  laying  all  her  children  to  rest.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  Dulness,  before  this  her  restoration, 
had  her  pontilTs  in  partibusi  who  from  time  to  time  held 
her  mysteries  in  secret,  and  with  great  privacy.  But  now, 
on  her  re-establishment,  she  celebrateth  them,  like  those 
of  the  Cretan*  (the  most  ancient  of  all  mysteries)  in  open 
day,  and  oITereth  them  to  the  inspection  of  all  men. 

BcaiBL. 
w  S  
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Sire,  ancestors,  himself.     One  casts  his  eyes 
Up  to  a  star^  and  like  Endymion  dies : 
A  fecUher  shooting  from  anothcr^s  head, 
Extracts  his  brain,  and  principle  is  fled, 
Lost  is  his  God,  his  country,  every  thing  ; 
And  nothing  left  but  homage  to  a  king'^ ! 
The  vulgar  herd  turn  off  to  roll  with  hogs, 
To  run  with  horses,  or  to  hunt  with  dogs ; 
But,  sad  example  !  never  to  escape 
Their  infamy,  still  keep  the  human  shape  ^. 

But  she,  good  Goddess  4,  sent  to  every  child 
Firm  Impudence,  or  Stupefaction  mild  ; 
And  straight  succeeded,  leaving  shame  no  room, 
Cibberian  forehead,  or  Cimmerian  gloom. 

Kind  Self-conceit  to  some  her  glass  applies, 
Which  no  one  looks  in  with  another's  eyes : 
But  as  the  flatterer  or  dependant  paint. 
Beholds  himself  a  patriot,  chief,  or  saint, 
p .  On  others  Interest  her  gay  livery  flings, 
Interest,  that  waves  on  party-colour'd  wings : 
Turn*d  to  the  sun,  she  casts  a  thousand  dyes, 
And,  as  she  turns,  the  colours  fall  or  rise. 

Others  the  Syren  Sisters  warble  round. 
And  empty  hesuls  console  with  empty  sound. 
No  more,  alas !  tlie  voice  of  Fame  they  hear, 
The  balm  of  dulnesss  trickling  in  their  ear. 
Great  C**,  H**,  P**,  R*  *,  K*, 
Why  all  your  toils!  your  sons  have  learn* d  to mng. 
How  quick  ambition  hastes  to  ridicule ! 
The  sire  is  noade  a  peer,  the  son  a  fool. 

On  some,  a  priest  succinct  in  amice  white 
Attends  ;  all  flesh  is  nothing  in  his  sight ! 
Beeves,  at  his  touch,  at  once  to  jelly  turn. 
And  the  huge  boar  is  shrunk  into  an  urn : 
The  board  with  specious  miracles  he  loads  >, 
Turns  hares  to  Uurks,  and  pigeons  into  toads. 

1  The  cup  of  sel/4ovet  which  causes  a  total  oblivion  of 
the  obligations  of  friendsthip,  or  honour,  and  of  the  service 
of  God  or  our  country ;  all  sacrificed  to  vain-glory,  court- 
worship,  or  yet  meaner  considerations  of  lucre  and  brutal 
pleasures.    From  ver.  020  to  528. 

Homer  of  the  Nepenthe,  Odyss.  4. 
A&rfic'  &p*  fit  olvop  pd\9  ^dpfiottoif,  Mt¥  iwtvov, 

s  Bo  strange  as  this  must  seem  to  ■  mere  English  reader,  the 
famous  Mons.  de  la  Druy^re  declares  it  to  be  the  character 
of  every  good  subject  In  a  monarchy:  *•  Where  (says  he) 
there  i*  no  Much  thing  tu  love  ^f  our  country,  the  interest, 
the  glory  and  service  of  the  prince  supply  its  place."  De 
ta  RSpubliquCt  chap.  10. 

s  The  effects  of  the  Magus's  cup  are  Just  contrary  to  that  of 
Circe.  Uirs  took  away  the  shape,  and  left  the  h  uman  mind : 
this  takes  away  the  mind,  and  leaves  the  human  shape. 

*  The  <mly  comfort  such  people  can  reoelre,  must  be 
owing  in  some  shape  or  other  to  Dulness ;  which  makes 
some  stupid,  others  Impudent,  gives  self^sonceit  to  some, 
upon  the  flatteries  of  their  dependants,  presents  the  false 
colours  of  intovst  to  others,  and  busies  or  amuses  the 

'rest  with  idle  pleasures  or  sensuality,  till  they  become 
easy  under  any  infamy.  Each  of  which  species  is  here 
shadowed  under  allegorical  persona 

*  The  true  bairn  of  dulnest,  oalled  by  the  Greek  physl- 
daBs,  KokoKfla,  is  a  sovereign  remedy,  and  has  its  name 
from  the  Goddess  herself.  Its  ancient  dispensators  were 
her  poets;  but  it  is  now  got  Into  as  many  hands  as  God- 
dard's  Drops  or  Daffy's  Elixir.  It  is  prepared  by  the  clergy, 
as  appears  from  several  places  of  this  poem  :  And  by  ver. 
634,  535,  it  seems  as  if  tbe  nobUity  had  it  made  up  in  their 
own  houses.  This,  which  opera  is  here  sold  to  administer, 
is  but  a  spurious  sort.  Bee  my  Dissartatlfln^i  theJSilphium 
of  tbe  Ancientt^^BmsT, 

*  Bcrlblerus  seems  at  a  loss  in  this  plaoa.    Speehea  ml- 


Another  (for  in  all  what  one  can  shine? }) 
Explains  the  give  and  verdeur^  of  the  vine. 
What  cannot  copious  sacrifice  atone ! 
Thy  truffles,  Perigord  1  thy  hams,  Bayonne  ! 
With  French  libation,  and  Italian  strain. 
Wash  Bladen  white,  and  expiate  Hays's  9  stain. 
Knight  lifts  the  head,  for  what  are  crowds  undone 
To  three  essential  partridges  in  one'*^! 
Gone  every  blush,  and  silent  all  reproach, 
Contending  princes  mount  them  in  their  coach. 
Next  bidding  all  draw  near  on  bended  knees, 
The  queen  confers  her  titles  and  degrees. 
Her  children  first,  of  more  distinguish'd  sort. 
Who  study  Shakspeare  at  the  inns  of  court, 
Impale  a  glow-worm,  or  verth  profess, 
Shine  in  the  dignity  of  F.R.S. 
Some,  deep  Freemasons**,  join  the  silent  race 
Worthy  to  fill  Pythagoras's  place : 
Some  botanists,  or  florists  at  the  least. 
Or  issue  members  of  an  annual  feast. 
Nor  passM  the  meanest  unregarded,  one 
Rose  a  Gregorian,  one  a  Gormogon  **. 

racula  (says  he)  according  to  Horace,  were  the  monstrous 
fables  of  the  Cyclops,  Lcstrygons,  Scylla,  &o.  What  rela- 
tion have  these  to  the  transformation  of  hares  into  larks,  or 
of  pigeons  into  toads?  I  shall  tell  thee.  The  Lsestrygons 
spitted  men  upon  spears,  as  we  do  larks  upon  skewers : 
and  the  fair  pigeon  turned  to  a  toad  is  similar  t<i  the  fair 
virgin  Scylla  ending  in  a  filthy  beast.  But  here  is  the 
difHcuIty,  why  pigeons  in  so  shocking  a  shape  should  be 
brought  to  a  table.  Hares  indeed  might  be  cut  into  larks 
at  a  second  dressing  out  of  frugality :  Yet  that  seems  no 
probable  motive,  when  we  consider  the  extravagance  be- 
fore mentioned,  of  dissolving  whole  oxen  and  boars  into  a 
small  vial  of  Jelly ;  nay  it  is  expressly  said  that  aUfitsh  it 
nothing  in  hit  tight  I  have  searched  in  Apictus,  Piiny, 
and  the  Feast  of  Tremalchio,  in  vain :  I  csn  only  resolve 
it  into  some  mysterious  superstitious  rite,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
done  by  aprte«t .  and  soon  after  called  a  f€icr(/fcr,  attended  (as 
all  ancient  sacrifices  were)  with  libation  and  song — Bciubl. 

This  good  scholiast,  not  being  acquainted  with  modem 
luxury,  was  ignorant  that  these  were  only  the  miracles 
of  French  cookery,  and  that  particularly  pigeons  en  era- 
paud  were  a  common  dish. 

7  Alludes  to  that  of  Virgil.  Eel.  3. 

non  omnia  potsumus  omnes. 

*  French  terms  relating  to  winea.  St.  Evremont  has  a 
very  pathetic  letter  to  a  nobleman  in  disgrace,  advising  him 
to  seek  comfort  in  agood  table,  and  particularly  to  be  atten- 
tive to  these  qualities  in  his  champagne. 

*  £ta<ftn—ff^ay«— Names  of  gamesters.  Bladen  Is  a  black 
man.  Robert  Knight,  cashier  of  the  South  Sea  company, 
who  fied  from  England  in  1720,  (afterwards  pardoned  in 
174S.)— These  lived  with  the  utmost  magnifloence  at  Fsrla, 
and  kept  open  tables  frequented  by  penouB  of  the  first  qua- 
lity of  England,  and  even  by  princes  of  the  blood  of  France. 

The  former  note  of  Bladen  is  a  black  man,  is  very  ab- 
surd. The  manuscript  here  is  partly  obliterated,  and 
doubtless  could  only  have  been.  Wash  blackamoors  white, 
alluding  to  a  known  proverb.—ficaiBL. 

10  i.  e.  Two  dissolved  into  quintessence  to  make  sauoe  for 
the  third.  The  honour  of  this  invention  belongs  to  France, 
yet  has  it  been  excelled  by  our  native  luxury,  a  hundred 
sqoab  turkeys  being  not  unfrequently  deposited  In  one 
pie  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham :  to  which  our  Author 
allades  in  ver.  693  of  this  work. 

11  The  Poet  all  along  expresses  a  very  particular  concern 
for  this  silent  raee :  he  has  here  pmvided,  that  in  case 
they  will  not  waken  or  open  (as  was  before  proposed)  to  a 
humming-bird  or  cockle,  yet  at  worst  they  may  be  made 
free-masons;  Mfhere taciturnity  is  the  only  essential  quail* 
fication.  as  it  was  the  dhi^cA  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras. 

1*  A  sort  of  lay-lwothers,  slips  from  the  root  of  the  f^iee- 
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The  last,  not  least  in  honour  or  applause, 
Isis  and  Cam  made  doctors  of  her  laws. 

Then  blessing  all,  Go,  children  of  my  care  ! 
To  practice  now  from  theory  repair. 
All  my  commands  are  easy,  short,  and  full : 
My  sons !  be  proud,  be  selfish,  and  be  dull  *. 
Guard  my  prerogative,  assert  my  throne : 
This  nod  confirms  each  privilege  your  own*. 
The  cap  and  switch  be  sacred  to  his  Grace ; 
WiUi  staff  and  pumps  the  marquis  lead  the  race  ; 
From  stage  to  stage  the  licens^  earl  may  run, 
Pair'd  with  his  feUow-charioteer,  the  sun  ; 
The  learned  baron  butterflies  design, 
Or  draw  to  silk  Arachne*s  subtile  line'  ; 
The  judge  to  dance  his  brother  sergeant  call4  ; 
The  senator  at  cricket  urge  the  ball ; 
The  bishop  stow  (pontific  luxury  !) 
An  hundred  souls  of  turkeys  in  a  pie  ; 
The  sturdy  'squire  to  Gallic  masters  stoop, 
And  drown  his  lands  and  manors  in  a  soup. 
Others  import  yet  nobler  arts  from  France, 
Teach  kings  to  fiddle  >,  and  make  senates  dance. 
Perhaps  more  high  some  daring  son  may  soar. 
Proud  to  my  list  to  add  one  monarch  more ; 
And,  nobly  conscious  princes  are  but  things 
Bom  for  first  ministers,  as  slaves  for  kings, 
Tyrant  supreme  1  shall  three  estates  command. 

And  MAKE  ONE  MIGIITT  DUNCIAD  OP  THE  LaND  ! 

More  she  had  spoke,  but  yawn'd — all  nature  nods : 
What  mortal  can  resist  the  yawn  of  gods^  1 


>  We  should  be  unjust  to  the  reign  of  Dulness  not  to  confess 
that  hen  has  one  advantage  in  it  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
modem  governments,  which  is.  that  the  public  education 
of  her  youth  fits  and  prepares  them  for  the  observance  of 
her  latosy  and  the  exertion  of  those  virtues  she  recom- 
mends. For  what  makes  men  prouder  than  the  empty 
knowledge  qf  words;  more  9<'lji»h  than  the  free-thinker's 
tyttem  (^f  morales  or  duller  than  the  profeesion  of  true 
Tirtuoeoikip  9  Nor  are  her  inetitutione  less  admirable  in 
themselves  than  in  the  fitness  of  these  their  several  re- 
lations, to  promote  the  harmony  of  tlie  whole.  For  she 
tells  her  cons,  and  with  great  truth ,  that  "  all  her  com- 
mands are  easy,  shorty  and  fuU,"  For  is  any  thing  in 
nature  more  eaty  than  the  exertion  of  pride^  more  ehort 
and  iimple  than  the  principle  of  eeljlshnete,  or  more  full 
and  ample  than  the  sphere  of  dulness  f  Thus  birth,  edu- 
catkm,  and  wise  policy,  all  concurring  to  support  the 
throne  of  our  Goddess,  great  must  be  the  strength  thereof. 

*  This  speech  of  Dulnos  to  her  sons  at  parting  may 
possibly  fall  short  of  the  reader's  expectation  ;  who  may 
imagine  the  Goddess  might  give  them  a  charge  of  more 
oonsequeace,  and,  from  snob  a  theory  as  is  before  de- 
livered, incite  them  to  the  practice  of  something  more  ex- 
traordinary, than  to  personate  running-footmen.  Jockeys, 
>tage  coachmen,  &c 

But  if  it  be  well  considered,  that  whatever  inclination 
they  might  have  to  do  mischief,  her  sons  are  generally 
rendered  harmless  by  their  inability ;  and  that  it  is  the 
common  effect  of  Dulness  (even  in  her  greatest  efforts)  to 
defeat  her  own  dedgn ;  the  Poet.  I  am  persuaded,  will  be 
Justified,  and  it  will  be  allowed  that  these  worthy  persons, 
in  their  several  ranks,  do  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
^m  them. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  employments  as- 
signed, and  therefore  recommended  only  to  peers  of  learn- 
ing. Of  weaving  stockings  of  the  webs  of  spiders,  see  the 
I%il.  Trans. 

*  Alluding  perhaps  to  that  andent  and  solemn  dance 
entitled  a  CaU  qf  Sergeants. 

*  An  ancient  amusement  of  sovereign  princes,  (viz.) 
Achilles,  Alexander,  Nero ;  though  despised  by  Thcmis- 
tocles,  who  was  a  republican.— Jfaifce  senates  dance,  either 
after  their  prince,  or  to  Pontolse,  or  Siberia. 

*  This  verse  is  truly  Homerical ;  as  is  the  conclusion  ot 


Churches  and  chapels  instantly  it  reached?  ; 
(St.  James's  first,  for  leaden"  Gilbert  preach'd) 
Then  catch'd  the  schools ;  the  hall  scarce  kept 

awake ; 
The  convocation  gaped,  but  could  not  speak' : 
Lost  was  the  nation's  sense,  nor  could  be  found, 
While  the  long  solemn  unison  went  round : 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  it  spread  o'er  all  the  realm : 
Even  Palinurus  nodded  at  the  helm : 
The  vapour  mild  o'er  each  committee  crept ; 
Unfinish'd  treaties  in  each  office  slept ; 
And  chiefless  armies  dozed  out  the  campaign '°; 
And  navies  yawn'd  for  orders  on  the  main. 

O  Muse !  relate  (for  you  can  tell  alone. 
Wits  have  short  memories  '*,  and  dunces  none) 
ReUte  who  first,  who  last  resign'd  to  rest ; 
Whose  heads  she  partly,  whose  completely  blest ; 


the  action,  where  the  great  mother  compMes  all,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Minerva  at  the  period  of  the  Odyssey. 
— It  may  indeed  seem  a  very  singular  epitasis  of  a  poem, 
to  end  as  this  does,  with  a  great  pawn  ;  but  we  must  con- 
sider it  as  the  paum  <^a  god,  and  of  powerful  effects.  It  is 
not  out  of  nature,  most  long  and  grave  counsels  concluding 
in  this  very  manner :  nor  without  authority,  the  incom- 
parable Spenser  having  ended  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  his  works  with  a  roar,  but  then  it  is  the  roar  cfa  lion, 
the  effects  whereof  are  described  as  the  catastrophe  of  his 
poem. 

''  The  progress  of  this  yawn  is  Judicious,  natural,  and 
worthy  to  be  noted.  First  it  seizeth  the  churches  and 
chapels;  then  catcheth  the  schools,  where,  though  the 
boys  be  unwilling  to  sleep,  the  masters  are  not :  next 
Westminsier-hall.  much  more  hard  indeed  to  subdue,  and 
not  totally  put  to  silence  even  by  the  Goddess:  then,  the 
convocation,  which  though  extremely  desirous  to  speak, 
yet  cannot :  even  the  House  of  Commons,  Justly  called 
the  sense  of  the  nation,  is  lost  (that  is  to  say  suspended) 
during  the  yawn  (far  be  it  from  our  author  to  suggest  it 
could  be  lost  any  longer !)  but  it  spreadeth  at  large  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Pali- 
nurus himself  (though  as  incapable  of  sleeping  as  Jupiter) 
yet  noddeth  for  a  moment :  the  effect  of  which,  though 
ever  so  momentary,  could  not  but  cause  some  relaxation^ 
for  the  time,  in  all  public  affairSi — Scribl. 

*  An  epithet  from  the  age  she  had  Just  then  restored, 
according  to  that  sublime  custom  of  the  Easterns,  in  call- 
ing new-born  prtnoes  after  some  great  and  recent  event. 

Scribl. 

*  Implying  a  great  desire  so  to  do,  as  the  learned  scholiast 
on  the  place  rightly  observes.  Therefore  beware,  reader, 
lest  thou  take  this  gape  for  a  yattn,  which  is  attended 
with  no  desire  but  to  go  to  rest ;  by  no  means  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  convocation ;  whose  melancholy  case  in  short 
is  this:  she  was,  it  is  reported,  infected  with  the  general 
influence  of  the  Goddess,  and  while  she  was  yawning  at  her 
ease,  a  wanton  courtier  took  her  at  this  advantage,  and  In 
the  very  nick  dapped  a  gag  into  her  mouth.  WeU  there- 
fore may  she  be  distinguished  by  her  gaping  ;  and  this 
distressful  posture  it  is  our  Poet  would  describe,  Just  as 
she  stands  at  this  day,  a  sad  example  of  the  effects  of 
dulness  and  malice  unchecked  and  despised.— Bent. 

10  These  verses  were  written  many  years  ago,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  state  poems  of  that  time.  So  tiiat  Bcrib- 
lerus  is  mistaken,  or  whoever  else  have  imagined  this 
poem  of  a  fresher  date. 

L>  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  poete,  whenever 
they  give  us  a  catalogue,  constantly  call  for  help  on  the 
Muses,  who,  as  the  daughters  of  fHemorp,  are  obliged  not 
to  forget  any  thing.    So  Homer,  Iliad  2. 

TlKriBhw  8'  odic  &y  iyii  fivBliaofuu,  ov8'  ovo/it^yw, 

El  ju^  *OKvfiwidii9S  Movifcu,  Aths  alyt6xoiO 

BvyoTtpts,  /unyceUaO'— 
And  Virgil,  JEn.  7. 

£t  meministis  enifn.  Diva,  et  memorare  poiestis: 
Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  famee  perlabitur  aura. 
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THE  DUNCIAD. 


What  charms  could  faction,  what  ambition  lull, 
The  venal  quiet,  and  entrance  the  dull  * ; 
'Till  drown*d  was  sense,  and  shame,  and  right,  and 
wrong, — 

0  sing,  and  hush  the  nations  with  thy  song  ! 

•  *  •  *  • 

In  vain,  in  vain, — the  all-composing  hour 
Rttsistless  falls :  the  Muse  obeys  the  power. 
She  comes !  she  comes !  the  sable  throne  behold  * 
Of  Night  primeval,  and  of  Chaos  old  ! 
Before  her,  Fancy'a  gilded  clouds  decay, 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires. 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  Hash  expires. 
As  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain, 
The  sickening  stars  fade  off  the  ethereal  plain ; 
As  Argus'  eyes^  by  Hermes'  wand  opprest, 
Closed  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest ; 
Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might, 
Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night. 
See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled  4, 
Mountains  of  casuistry  heap'd  o'er  her  head ! 
Philotophy,  that  lean'd  on  Heaven  befores, 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 


But  our  Poet  had  yet  another  reason  for  putting  this  task 
upon  the  Mune,  that  all  besides  being  atUep,  she  only 
oould  relate  what  passed.— Scribl. 

1  It  would  be  a  problem  worthy  the  solution  of  Aristar- 
ehui  himself,  and  (perhaps  not  of  less  Importance  than 
some  of  those  weighty  questions  so  long  and  warmly  dis- 
puted amongst  Homer's  scholiasts,  as,  in  tehich  hand 
Venu$  was  wounded^  and  what  Jupiter  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  Jvno)  to  inform  us,  which  required  the  greatest 
effort  of  our  Goddess's  power,  to  entrance  the  duU^  or  to 
quiet  the  venal.  For  though  the  venal  maybe  more  unruly 
than  the  dull,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  demands  a  much 
greater  expense  of  her  virtue  to  entrance  than  barely  to 
quiet.— ScHtBL. 

*  The  sable  thrones  of  Night  and  Chaos,  here  represented 
as  advancing  to  extinguish  the  light  of  the  soienoes,  in  the 
first  place  blot  out  the  colours  of  fancy,  and  damp  the 
fire  of  wit,  before  they  proceed  to  their  greater  work. 

>  Et  quamvie  sopor  est  ocul^n-um  parte  receptus. 
Parte  tamen  vigilatr 


-Vidit  Cyllenius  omnes 


Bueeubuiste  oculos,  4c.   Ovio.  Met  S. 

*  Alluding  to  the  saying  of  Democritus,  that  truth  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  from  whence  he  had  drawn 
her :  though  Butler  says,  he  Jlret  put  her  in,  hefare  he 
drew  her  out. 

»  Philosophy  has  at  length  brought  things  to  that  pass, 
as  to  have  it  esteemed  unphilosophical  to  rest  in  the  Jlrst 
cause  :  as  if  its  ends  were  an  endless  indagation  of  cause 
after  cause,  without  ever  coming  to  the  first.  So  that  to 
avoid  this  unlearned  disgraoe.  some  of  the  propagators  of 
our  best  philosophy  hare  had  recourse  to  the  contrivance 
here  hinted  at  For  this  philosophy,  which  is  founded  in 
the  principle  of  gravitation,  first  considered  that  property 
in  matter,  as  something  extrinsical  to  it,  and  impressed 
immediately  by  God  upon  it.  Which  fairly  and  modestly 
ooming  up  to  the  first  oause,  was  pushing  natural  inqoi' 


Physic  of  Metaphytie  begs  defence*. 

And  Metaphytie  calls  for  aid  on  Sense  / 

See  Mystery  to  Mathematics  fly  7 1 

In  vain !  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die. 

Religion  blushing  veils  her  sacred  fires*. 

And  unawares  Morality  expiress. 

Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine  ; 

Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine! 

Lo  I  thy  dread  empire.  Chaos  I  is  restored ; 

Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word : 

Thy  hand,  great  anarch !  lets  the  curtain  fall ; 

And  universal  darkness  buries  all. 

ries  as  far  as  they  should  go.  But  this  stopping,  though 
at  the  extent  of  our  ideas,  was  mistaken  by  foreign  philo- 
sophers as  recurring  to  the  occult  qualities  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics. To  avoid  which  imaginary  discredit  to  the  new 
theory,  it  was  thought  proper  to  seek  for  the  catuetsi  gra- 
vitation in  a  certain  elastic  fluid,  which  pervaded  all  body. 
By  this  means,  instead  of  really  advancing  in  natural  in- 
quiries, we  were  brought  back  Ikgaln  by  this  ingenious  ex- 
pedient to  an  unsatisfactory  second  cause :  for  it  might 
still,  by  the  same  kind  of  objection,  be  asked,  what  was 
the  cause  of  that  elasticity  9  See  this  foUy  cemsorsd, 
ver.  475. 

*  Certain  writers,  as  Mallebranche,  Norris,  and  othen, 
have  thought  it  of  importance,  in  order  to  secure  the  ex- 
istence of  the  soul,  to  bring  in  question  the  reality  of  body; 
which  they  have  attempted  to  do  by  a  very  refined  meta- 
physical reasoning :  while  others  of  the  same  party,  in 
order  to  persuade  us  of  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  which 
promises  immortality,  have  been  as  anxious  to  prove  that 
those  qualities  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  belong 
only  to  an  immaterial  being,  are  but  the  result  from  the 
sensations  of  matter,  and  the  soul  naturally  mortaL  Thus 
between  these  different  reasonings,  they  have  left  na 
neither  soul  nor  body :  nor  the  sciences  of  physics  and 
metaphysics  the  least  support,  by  making  them  depend 
upon  and  go  a  begging  to  one  another. 

V  A  sort  of  men  (who  make  human  reason  the  adequate 
measure  of  all  truth)  having  pretended  that  whatsoever 
is  not  fully  comprehended  by  it,  is  contrary  to  it ;  oo'tain 
defenders  of  religion,  who  would  not  be  outdone  in  a  para- 
dox, have  gone  as  far  in  the  opposite  folly,  and  attempted 
to  show  that  the  mysteries  of  religion  may  be  mathema- 
tically demonstrated ;  as  the  authors  of  philosophic,  or 
astronomic  principles,  natural  and  revealed. 

>  Blushing,  not  only  at  the  view  of  these  her  false  sap- 
ports  in  the  present  overflow  of  dulness,  but  at  the  memory 
of  the  past ;  when  the  barbarous  learning  of  so  many  ages 
was  solely  employed  in  corrupting  the  simplicity,  and  de- 
filing the  purity  of  religion.  Amidst  the  extinction  of  all 
other  lights,  she  is  said  only  to  withdraw  hers ;  as  hers 
alone  in  its  own  nature  is  unextinguishaMe  and  etemaL 

*  It  appears  from  hence  that  our  Poet  was  of  very  diffe- 
rent sentiments  from  the  author  of  the  Characteristics, 
who  has  written  a  formal  treatise  on  virtue,  to  prove  it  not 
only  real  but  durable,  without  the  support  of  religion.  The 
word  unautares  alludes  to  the  confidence  of  those  men  who 
suppose  that  morality  would  fiourish  best  without  it,  and 
consequently  to  the  surprise  such  would  be  in,  (if  any  such 
there  are)  who  indeed  love  virtue,  and  yet  do  all  they 
can  to  root  out  the  religion  of  their  country. 
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APPENDIX. 


PREFACE 

PAKFXXBD  TO  TBS  nVM  riRflT  TMPraiFBCT  KOmOHB  OW  TRB 
DCKCIAD,  nr  TBBEB  BOOKS,  PRIimCO  AT  OUBUN  AND 
hDHDOK,  IN  OCTAVO  AND  OVOOBaMO,  17S7> 


THE  PUBLISHER  i  TO  THE  READER. 

It  will  be  found  a  true  observation,  tbougb 
somewhat  surprising,  that  when  any  scandal^  is 
vented  against  a  man  of  the  highest  distinction 
and  character,  either  m  the  state  or  in  literature, 
the  public  in  general  afford  it  a  most  quiet  recen- 
tion  ;  and  the  larger  part  accept  it  as  favourably 
as  if  it  were  some  kindness  done  to  themselves  : 
whereas  if  a  known  scoundrel  or  blockhead  but 
chance  to  be  touched  upon,  a  whole  legion  is  up 
in  arms,  and  it  becomes  the  common  cause  of  all 
BcribUers,  booksellers,  and  printers  whatsoever. 

Not  to  search  too  deeply  into  the  reason  hereof, 
I  will  only  observe  as  a  fact,  that  every  week  for 
these  two  months  past,  the  town  has  been  perse- 
cuted with'  pamphlets,  advertisements,  letters. 


1  Who  he  was  is  uncertain ;  but  Edward  Ward  teUs  us. 
In  hiB  preface  to  Durgen,  "  that  most  judges  are  of  opinion 
this  preface  is  not  of  English  extraction,  but  Hibernian," 
Ac.  He  means  It  was  written  by  Dr.  Bwift,  who,  whether 
publisher  or  not,  may  be  said  in  a  sort  to  be  author  of  the 
poem :  for  when  he,  t«igether  with  Mr.  Pope  (for  reasons 
specified  in  the  preface  to  their  Miscelhinies),  determined 
to  own  the  most  trifling  pieces  in  which  they  had  any 
hand,  and  to  destroy  all  that  remained  in  their  power ;  the 
first  sketch  of  thU  poem  was  snatched  from  the  fire  by 
Dr.  Swift,  who  persuaded  his  friend  to  proceed  in  it,  and 
to  him  it  was  therefore  inscribed.  But  the  occasion  of 
printing  it  was  as  follows. 

There  was  published  in  those  miscellanies,  a  Treatise  of 
the  Bathos,  or  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  in  which  was  a 
chapter,  where  the  species  of  bad  writers  were  ranged  in 
classes,  and  initial  letters  of  names  prefixed,  for  the  most 
part  at  random.  But  such  was  the  number  of  poets 
eminent  in  that  art,  that  some  one  or  other  took  every 
letter  to  himself.  All  fell  into  so  violent  a  fury,  that  for 
half  a  year,  or  more,  the  common  newspapers  (in  most  of 
which  they  had  some  property,  as  being  hired  writers) 
were  filled  with  the  most  abusive  falsehoods  and  scurrilities 
they  could  possibly  devise:  a  liberty  no  ways  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  those  people,  and  in  those  papers,  that,  for 
many  years,  during  the  uncontrolled  license  of  the  press, 
bad  aspersed  almost  all  the  great  characters  of  the  age; 
and  this  with  impunity,  their  own  persons  and  names 
being  utterly  secret  and  obscure.  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the 
thought,  that  be  had  now  some  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
by  detecting  and  dragging  into  light  these  common  enemies 
of  nmkind ;  since  to  fo validate  this  universal  slander,  it 
sufficed  to  show  what  contemptible  men  were  the  authors 
of  It.  He  was  not  without  hopes,  that  by  manifesting  the 
dulnesB  of  those  who  had  only  malice  to  recommend  them, 
either  the  booksellers  would  not  find  their  account  in 
employing  them;  or  the  men  themselves,  when  disco- 
vered, want  courage  to  proceed  in  so  unUiwful  an  oooupa- 
tloD.  This  it  was  that  gave  birth  to  the  Dunciad  ;  and  he 
thonght  it  a  happiness,  that  by  the  bite  flood  of  slander 
on  himself,  be  had  acquired  such  a  peculiar  right  over 
their  names  as  was  necessary  to  his  design. 

*  See  the  Ust  of  those  anonymous  papers,  with  their 
dates  and  aathors  annexed,  inserted  before  the  poem. 


and  weekly  essays,  not  only  against  the  wit  and 
writings,  but  against  the  character  and  person  of 
Mr.  Pope.  And  that  of  all  those  men  who  have 
received  pleasure  from  his  works,  which  by  modest 
computation  may  be  about  a  ^  hundred  tiiousand 
in  these  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  (not 
to  mention  Jersey,  Guernsey,  the  Orcades,  those 
in  the  new  world,  and  foreigners  who  have  trans- 
hited  him  into  their  languages)  of  all  this  number 
not  a  man  hath  stood  up  to  say  one  word  in  his 
defence. 

The  only  exception  is  the  4  author  of  the  follow- 
ing poem,  who  doubtless  had  either  a  better 
insight  into  the  grounds  of  this  clamour,  or  a 
better  opinion  of  Mr.  Pope's  integrity,  joined  with 
a  greater  personal  love  for  hini,  than  any  other  of 
his  numerous  friends  and  admirers. 

Farther,  that  he  was  in  his  peculiar  intimacy, 
appears  from  the  knowledge  he  manifests  of  the 
most  private  authors  of  all  the  anonymous  pieces 
against  him,  and  from  his  having  in  this  poem 
attacked  5  no  man  living,  who  had  not  before 
printed,  or  published,  some  scandal  against  this 
gentleman. 

How  I  came  possessed  of  it,  is  no  concern  to 
the  reader  ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  wrong  to 
him  had  I  detained  the  publication  ;  since  those 
names  which  are  its  chief  ornaments  die  off  daily 
so  fast,  as  must  render  it  too  soon  unintelligible. 
If  it  provoke  the  author  to  give  us  a  more  perfect 
edition,  I  have  my  end. 

Who  he  is  I  cannot  say,  and  (which  is  great 
pity)  there  is  certainly  *  nothing  m  his  style  and 
manner  of  writing  which  can  distinguish  or  dis- 
cover him  :  for  if  it  bears  any  resemblance  to  that 
of  Mr.  Pope,  'tis  not  impx-obable  but  it  might  be 
done  on  purpose,  with  a  view  to  have  it  pass  for 
his.  But  by  the  frequency  of  his  allusions  to 
Virgil,  and  a  laboured  (not  to  sav  affected)  short- 
ness in  imitation  of  him,  I  should  think  him  more 

s  It  is  surprising  with  what  stupidity  this  preface, 
which  is  almost  a  continued  irony,  was  taken  by  those 
authors.  All  such  passages  as  these  were  understood  by 
Curl,  Cook,  Cibber,  and  others,  to  be  serious.  Hear  the 
laureate  (letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  p.  9).  •'  Though  I  grant  the 
Dunciad  a  better  poem  of  ite  kind  than  ever  was  writ ; 
yet,  when  1  read  it  with  those  vain-glorious  encumbrances 

of  notes  and  remarks  upon  it,  &c. it  is  amazing,  that 

you,  who  have  writ  with  such  masterly  spirit  upon  the 
ruling  paasion,  should  be  so  blind  a  slave  to  your  own, 
as  not  to  see  how  far  a  tour  avarict  q/ praise,"  dec.  (taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  notee  of  Scriblerus  and  others,  were 
the  author's  own). 

*  A  very  plain  irony,  speaking  of  Mr.  Pope  himself. 

»  The  publisher  in  these  words  went  a  little  too  far :  but 
It  is  certain  whatever  names  the  reader  flnds  that  are 
unknown  to  him,  are  of  such ;  and  the  exception  is  only 
of  two  or  three,  whose  dulness,  impudent  scurrility,  or 
self-conceit,  all  mankind  agreed  to  have  Justly  entitled 
them  to  a  place  in  the  Dunciad. 

«  This  irony  had  small  effeot  In  concealing  the  author. 
The  Dunciad,  imperfect  as  it  was,  had  not  been  published 
two  days,  but  the  whole  town  gave  it  to  Mr.  Pope. 
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an  admirer  of  the  Roman  poet  than  of  the  Grecian, 
and  in  that  not  of  the  same  taste  with  his  friend. 

I  have  been  well  informed,  that  this  work  was 
the  Ubour  of  full '  six  years  of  his  life,  and  that 
he  wholly  retired  himself  from  all  the  avocations 
and  pleasures  of  the  world,  to  attend  diligently  to 
its  correction  and  perfection  ;  and  six  years  more 
he  intended  to  bestow  upon  it,  as  it  should  seem 
by  this  verse  of  Statius  which  was  cited  at  the 
head  of  his  manuscript. 

Oh  mihi  bisgenot  tnultum  vigitala  per  annott 

Duncia*! 

Hence  also  we  learn  the  true  title  of  the  poem  ; 
which  with  the  same  certainty  as  we  call  tliat  of 
Homer  the  Iliad,  of  Virgil  the  iGneid,  of  Camoens 
the  Lusiad,  we  may  pronounce  could  have  been, 
and  can  be  no  other  than  the  Dunciad. 

It  is  styled  heroic,  as  being  doubly  so  ;  not  only 
with  respect  to  its  nature,  which  according  to  the 
best  rules  of  the  ancients,  and  strictest  ideas  of 
the  modems,  is  critically  such  ;  but  also  with 
regard  to  the  heroical  disposition  and  high  courage 
of  the  writer,  who  dared  to  stir  up  such  a  for- 
midable, irritable,  and  implacable  race  of  mortals. 

There  may  arise  some  obscurity  in  chiH)nology 
from  the  nameB  in  the  poem,  by  the  inevitable 
removal  of  some  authors,  and  insertion  of  others, 
in  their  niches.  For  whoever  will  consider  the 
unity  of  the  whole  design,  will  be  sensible,  that 
the  poem  tt€U  not  made  for  these  authors,  but 
these  authors  for  the  poem,  I  should  judge  that 
they  were  clapped  in  as  they  rose,  fresh  and  fresh, 
and  changed  from  day  to  day  ;  in  like  manner  as 
when  the  old  boughs  wither,  we  thrust  new  ones 
into  a  chimney. 

I  would  not  have  the  reader  too  much  troubled 
or  anxious,  if  he  cannot  decipher  them;  since, 
when  he  shall  have  found  them  out,  he  will  pro- 
bably know  no  more  of  the  persons  than  before. 

Yet  we  judged  it  better  to  preserve  them  as 
they  are,  than  to  change  them  for  fictitious  names; 
by  which  the  satire  would  only  be  multiplied,  and 
applied  to  many  instead  of  one.  Had  the  hero, 
for  instance,  been  called  Codrus,  how  many  would 
have  affirmed  him  to  have  been  Mr.  T.,  Mr.  E., 
Sir  R.  B.,  &c.,  but  now  all  that  unjust  scandal  is 
saved  by  calling  him  by  a  name,  which  by  good 
luck  happens  to  be  that  of  a  real  person. 

1  Thia  also  was  honestly  and  seriously  believed  by  divers 
gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad.  J.  Ralph,  pref.  to  Sawney. 
**  We  are  told  it  was  the  labour  of  six  years,  with  the 
ntmost  assiduity  and  applioation :  it  is  no  great  compli- 
ment to  the  author's  sense,  to  have  employed  so  large  a 
part  of  his  life,"  dec.  Bo  also  Ward,  pref.  to  Dorgen :  '*  The 
Dunciad,  as  the  publisher  very  wisely  confesses,  cost  the 
author  six  years  retirement  from  all  the  pleasures  of  life ; 
though  It  is  somewhat  diflBcult  to  conceive,  from  either 
its  bulk  or  beauty,  that  it  could  be  so  long  in  hatching.  &o. 
But  the  length  of  time  and  closeness  of  application  were 
mentioned  to  prepossess  the  reader  with  a  good  opinion 
of  it." 

They  Just  sa  well  understood  what  Boribleraa  said  of 
the  poem. 

s  The  prefacer  to  Curl's  Key,  p.  3,  took  this  word  to  be 
really  in  Statius :  *•  By  a  quibble  on  the  word  JhtneiOt  the 
Dunciad  is  formed.*'  Mr.  Ward  also  follows  him  in  the 
B  opinion. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 

WITH  1V0TK8,  Ur  QUARTO,   1729. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  Bay  of  this  edition,  that 
the  reader  has  here  a  much  more  correct  and 
complete  copy  of  the  D  unci  ad,  than  has  hitherto 
appeared.  I  cannot  answer  but  some  mistakes 
may  have  slipt  into  it,  but  a  vast  number  of  others 
will  be  prevented  by  the  names  being  now  not 
only  set  at  length,  but  justified  by  the  authorities 
and  reasons  given.  I  make  no  doubt,  the  author's 
own  motive  to  use  real  rather  than  feigned  names, 
was  his  care  to  preserve  the  innocent  from  any 
false  application  ;  whereas,  in  the  former  editions, 
which  had  no  more  than  the  initial  letters,  he  was 
made,  by  keys  printed  here,  to  hurt  the  inoffen- 
sive ;  and  (what  was  worse)  to  abuse  his  friends^ 
by  an  impression  at  Dublin. 

The  commentary  which  attends  this  poem  was 
sent  me  from  several  hands,  and  consequently 
must  be  unequally  written  ;  yet  will  have  one 
advantage  over  most  commentaries,  that  it  is  not 
made  upon  conjectures,  or  at  a  remote  distance  of 
time  :  and  the  reader  cannot  but  derive  one  plea- 
sure from  the  very  obscurity  of  the  persons  it  treats 
of,  that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  secret j  which 
most  people  love  to  be  let  into,  though  the  men  or 
the  things  be  ever  so  inconsiderable  or  trivial. 

Of  the  persons  it  was  judged  proper  to  give  some 
account :  for  since  it  is  only  in  this  monument 
that  they  must  expect  to  survive  (and  here  sur- 
vive they  will,  as  long  as  the  English  tongue  shall 
remain  such  as  it  was  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne 
and  king  Georoe)  it  seemed  but  humanity  to 
bestow  a  word  or  two  upon  each,  just  to  tell  what 
he  was,  what  he  writ,  when  he  lived,  and  when  he 
died. 

If  a  word  or  two  more  are  added  upon  the 
chief  offenders,  it  is  only  as  a  paper  pinned  upon 
the  breast,  to  mark  the  enormities  for  which  they 
suffered ;  lest  the  correction  only  should  be  re- 
membered, and  the  crime  forgotten. 

In  some  articles  it  was  thought  sufficient,  barely 
to  transcribe  from  Jacob,  Curl,  and  other  writers 
of  their  own  rank,  who  were  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  than  any  of  the  authors  of 
this  comment  can  pretend  to  be.  Most  of  them 
had  drawn  each  other's  characters  on  certain 
occasions ;  but  the  few  here  inserted  are  all  that 
could  be  saved  from  the  general  destruction  of 
such  works. 

Of  the  part  of  Scriblerus  I  need  say  nothing  ; 
his  manner  is  well  enough  known,  and  approved 
by  all  but  those  who  are  too  much  concerned  to 
be  judges. 

The  imitations  of  the  ancients  are  added  to 
gratify  those  who  either  never  read,  or  may  have 
forgotten  them  ;  together  with  some  of  the  paro- 
dies and  allusions  to  the  most  excellent  of  the 
modems.  If,  from  the  frequency  of  the  former, 
any  man.thiidc  the  poem  too  much  a  cento,  our 
poet  will  but  appear  to  have  done  the  same  thing 
m  iest  which  Boileau  did  in  earnest ;  and  upon 
which  Vida,  Fracastorius,  and  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Latin  poets,  professedly  valued  them- 
selves. 


IV. 
ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION, 

8BPARATB,  OF  THS  FOCBTH  BOOK  OP  THX  OOJICtAlK 

We  apprehend  it  can  be  deemed  no  injury  to 
the  author  of  the  three  first  books  of  the  Dunciad, 
that  we  publish  this  fourth.  It  was  found  merely 
by  accident,  in  taking  a  sur\'ey  of  the  library  of  a 
late  eminent  nobleman  ;  but  in  so  blotted  a  condi- 
tion, and  in  so  many  detached  pieces  as  plainly 
showed  it  to  be  not  only  incorrect  but  unfinished. 
That  the  author  of  the  three  first  books  had  a 
design  to  extend  and  complete  his  poem  in  this 
manner,  appears  from  the  dissertation  prefixed  to 
it,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  design  is  more  exten- 
sive ^  and  that  we  may  expect  other  episodes  to  com~ 
plete  it :  and  from  the  declaration  in  the  argu- 
ment to  the  third  book,  that  the  accomplishment 
of  the  prophecies  therein^  would  be  the  theme  here- 
after cf  a  greater  Dunciad.  But  whether  or  no 
he  be  the  author  of  this,  we  declare  ourselves 
ignorant.  If  he  be,  we  are  no  more  to  be  blamed 
for  the  publication  of  it,  than  Tucca  and  Yarius 
for  that  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  .£neid,  though 
perhaps  inferior  to  the  former. 

If  any  person  be  possessed  of  a  more  perfect 
copy  of  this  work,  or  of  any  other  fragments  of  it, 
and  will  communicate  them  to  the  publisher,  we 
shall  make  the  next  edition  more  complete :  in 
which,  we  also  promise  to  insert  any  criticisms  that 
shall  be  published  (if  at  all  to  the  purpose)  with 
the  names  of  the  authors ;  or  any  letters  sent  us 
(though  not  to  the  purpose)  shall  yet  be  printed 
under  the  title  of  Epistolm  Obscurorum  Virorum  ; 
which,  together  wiUi  some  others  of  the  same 
kind  formerly  laid  by  for  that  end,  may  make  no 
unpleasant  addition  to  the  future  impresBlons  of 
this  poem. 


THE  GUARDIAN. 
Bsnro  ▲  comnrvATioiv  or  son  pormba  papbiis  on  tbb 

BUBJBCT  OP  PABTORALS. 

Monday,  AprU  27.  171S. 
Compulerantque  grege*  Corydan  et  nyrtis  in  unum,r— 
Ex  illo  Corydon,  Corydan  est  tempore  nobis. 
I  DESIGNED  to  have  troubled  the  reader  with  no 
farther  discourse  of  pastoral ;  but  being  informed 
that  I  am  taxed  of  partiality,  in  not  mentioning 
an  aqthor  whose  Eclogues  are  published  in  the 
same  volume  with  Mr.  Philips^s  ;  I  shall  employ 
this  paper  in  observations  upon  him,  written  in 
the  free  spirit  of  criticism,  and  without  any  appre- 
hension of  offending  that  gentleman,  whose  charac- 
ter it  is,  that  he  takes  the  greatest  care  of  his 
works  before  they  are  published,  and  has  the  least 
concern  for  them  afterwards. 

I  have  laid  it  down  as  the  first  rule  of  Pastoral, 
that  its  ideas  should  be  taken  from  the  manners  of 
the  golden  age,  and  the  moral  formed  upon  the 
representation  of  innocence  ;  it  is  therefore  plain 
that  any  deviations  from  that  design  degrade  a 
poem  from  being  truly  pastoral.  In  this  view  it 
will  appear  that  Virgil  can  only  have  two  of  his 
Eclogues  allowed  to  be  such  :  his  first  and  ninth 
must  be  rejected,  because  they  describe^  the 
ravages  of  armies,  and  oppressions  of  the  inno- 
cent ;    Corydon's    criminal    passion  for    Alexis 
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throws  ont  the  second  ;  the  calumny  and  railing  in 
the  third  are  not  proper  to  that  state  of  concord ; 
the  eighth  represents  unUwful  ways  of  procuring 
love  by  enchantments,  and  introduces  a  shepherd 
whom  an  inviting  precipice  tempts  to  self-murder : 
as  to  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  tenth,  they  are  given 
up  by  Heinsins,  Salmasius,  Rapin  ^,  and  the  critics 
in  general.  They  likewise  observe  that  but 
eleven  of  all  the  Idyllia  of  Theocritus  are  to  be 
admitted  as  Pastorals  ;  and  even  out  of  that  num- 
ber the  greater  part  will  be  excluded  for  one  or 
other  of  the  reasons  above  mentioned.  So  that 
when  I  remarked  in  a  former  paper,  that  VirEirs 
Eclogues,  taken  altogether,  are  rather  select 
poems  than  pastorals  ;  I  might  have  said  the 
same  thing,  with  no  less  truth,  of  Theocritus.  The 
reason  of  this  I  take  to  be  yet  unobserved  by  the 
critics,  viz.,  they  never  meant  them  all  for 
pastorals. 

Now  it  is  plain  Philips  hath  done  this,  and  in 
that  particular  excelled  both  Theocritus  and 
VirgU. 

As  simplicity  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  pastoral,  Virgil  hath  been  thought 
euilty  of  too  courtly  a  style ;  his  language  is  per- 
fectly pure,  and  he  often  forgets  he  is  among 
peasants.  I  have  frequently  wondered  that  since 
he  was  so  conversant  in  the  writings  of  Ennius, 
he  had  not  imitated  the  rusticity  of  the  Doric,  as 
well  by  the  help  of  the  old  obsolete  Roman 
language,  as  Philips  hath  by  the  antiquated 
English  :  for  example,  might  not  he  have  said 
qtioi  instead  of  cut,  quoijum  for  cujum^  volt  for 
tmlt,  ffc,  as  well  as  our  modem  hath  wellaHay  for 
oAu,  whilome  for  of  old,  make  mock  for  deride,  and 
ttitless  younglingM  for  simple  lambs,  ^c. ,  by  which 
means  he  had  attained  as  much  of  the  air  of 
Theocritus,  as  Philips  hath  of  Spenser. 

Mr.  Pope  hath  fallen  into  the  same  error  with 
Virgil.  His  clowns  do  not  converse  in  all  the 
simplicity  proper  to  the  country  ;  his  names  are 
borrowed  from  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  which  are 
improper  to  the  scene  of  his  pastorals  :  he  intro- 
duces Daphnis,  Alexis,  and  Thyrsis  on  British 
plains,  as  Virgil  hath  done  before  him  on  the 
Mantuan.  Whereas  Philips,  who  hath  the  strictest 
regard  to  propriety,  makes  choice  of  names  pecu- 
liar to  the  country,  and  more  agreeable  to  a  reader 
of  delibacy,  such  as  Hobbinol,  Lobbin,  Cuddy,  and 
Colin-Clout. 

So  easy  as  pastoral  writing  may  seem  (in  the 
simplicity  we  have  described  it)  yet  it  requires 
great  reading,  both  of  the  ancients  and  modems, 
to  be  a  master  of  it.  Philips  hath  given  us  mani- 
fest proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  books.  It  must  be 
confessed  his  competitor  hath  imitated  some  single 
thoughts  of  the  ancients  well  enough  (if  we  con- 
sider he  had  not  the  happiness  of  an  University 
education,)  but  he  hath  dispersed  them,  here  and 
there,  without  that  order  and  method  which  Mr. 
Philips  observes,  whose  whole  third  pastoral  is  an 
instance  how  well  he  hath  studied  the  fifth  of 
Viigil,  and  how  judiciously  reduced  Virgil*s 
thoughts  to  the  standard  of  pastoral  ;  as  his  con- 
tention of  Colin-Clout  and  the  Nightingale  shows 
with  what  exactness  he  hath  imitated  every  line 
inStrada. 

When  I  remarked  it  as  a  principal  fault  to  in- 
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troduoe  fhiits  and  flowen  of  a  foreign  growth,  in 
the  descriptions  where  the  scene  lies  in  our  own 
country,  I  did  not  design  that  observation  should 
extend  also  to  animals,  or  the  sensitive  life ;  for 
Mr.  Philips  hath  with  great  judgment  described 
wolves  in  England  in  his  first  pastoral.  Nor 
would  I  have  a  poet  slavishly  confine  himself  (as 
Mr.  Pope  hath  done)  to  one  particular  season  of 
the  year,  one  certain  time  of  the  day,  and  one  un- 
broken scene  in  each  eclogue.  ^Tis  plain  Spenser 
neglected  this  pedantry,  who  in  his  pastoral  of 
November  mentions  the  mournful  song  of  the 
nightingale : 

Sad  PhUomel  ker  song  in  Uars  doth  tttep. 

And  Mr.  Philips,  by  a  poetical  creation,  hath 
raised  up  finer  beds  of  flowen  than  the  most  in- 
dustrious gardener  ;  his  roses,  endives,  lilies,  king- 
cups, and  daffodils  blow  all  in  the  same  season. 

But  the  better  to  discover  the  merits  of  our  two 
contemporary  pastoral  writen,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  draw  a  parallel  of  them,  by  setting  several  of 
their  particular  thoughts  in  the  same  light,  whereby 
it  will  be  obvious  how  much  Philips  hath  the 
advantage.  With  what  simplicity  he  introduces 
two  shepherds  singing  alternately  1 

Hobb.  Come,  Rosalind,  0  corns,  for  without  the* 

What  pleasure  can  the  country  hare  for  mt  I 
Come,  Rosalind,  0  come  I  my  hrinded  kinct 
M$  snowjf  sheep,  mp/arm,  and  all  are  Unine. 

Lanq.    Come,  Rosalind,  0  come  /  here  shady  bowers. 

Here  are  cool  fountains,  and  here  springing  Jtosoers, 
Come,  Rosalind  ;  here  erer  let  us  stay. 
And  sweetly  waste  our  live-long  time  away. 

Our  other  pastoral  writer,  in  expressing  the 
same  thought,  deviates  into  downright  poetry  : 

8treph./n  spring,  the  fields,  in  autumn,  hiUs  J  lovet 
At  mom  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  grove  / 
But  Delia  always,-  forced  from  Delia^s  sight. 
Nor  plains  at  mom,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight* 

Daph.  Sylvia's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day  / 
Even  spring  displeases  when  she  shines  not  here. 
But  blest  with  her  'tis  spring  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  first  of  these  authon,  two  shepherds  thus 
innocently  describe  the  behaviour  of  their  mis- 
tresses : 

nobb.  As  Marian  bathed,  by  chance  I  passed  by. 
She  blush'd,  and  at  me  cast  a  side-long  eye  / 
Then  swift  beneath  the  crystal  wave  she  tried 
Her  beauteous  form,  but  all  in  vain,  to  hide. 

Lanq.  As  I  to  cool  me  bathed  one  sultry  day. 
Fond  Lydia  lurking  in  the  sedges  lay  ; 
The  wanton  laugh'd,  and  seem'd  in  haste  to  fly  t 
Yet  often  stopp'd,  and  o/ten  turn'd  her  eye. 

The  other  modem  (who,  it  must  be  confessed, 
hath  a  knack  of  versifying)  hath  it  as  follows : 

Btr^b.  Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 

Then,  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain  j 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around. 
And  by  that  laugh  the  wiUingfair  U  found. 

Daph.  The  sprighUy  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green. 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen. 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies. 
How  mut^  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes/ 

There  is  nothing  the  writen  of  this  kind  of 
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poetry  are  fonder  of,  than  descriptions  of  pastoral 
presents.     Philips  says  thus  of  a  sheep-hook  : 
Qfteason'd  elm^  tchere  ttutU  (if  brass  appear. 
To  speak  the  giver's  name,  the  month  and  year  / 
The  hook  qfpolisk'd  steel,  the  handle  turned. 
And  richly  by  the  graver's  skill  adorn'd. 

The  other  of  a  bowl  embossed  with  figures : 

■  vhere  wanton  ivy  twines. 

And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines  / 
Four  figures  rising  from  the  work  appear. 
The  various  seasons  of  the  rolling  year  ,- 
And  what  is  that  which  binds  the  radiant  sky. 
Where  twelve  bright  signs  in  beauteous  order  lie  f 

The  simplicity  of  the  swain  in  this  place,  who  for- 
gets the  name  of  the  zodiac,  is  no  ill  imitation  of 
Virgil :  but  how  much  more  plainly  and  unaffect- 
edly would  Philips  have  dresised  tills  thought  in 
his  Doric  f 

And  what  that  hight  which  girds  the  welkin  sheen. 
Where  twelve  gay  signs  in  meet  array  are  seen  f 

If  the  reader  would  indulge  his  curiosity  any 
farther  in  the  comparison  of  particulars,  he  may 
read  the  first  Pastoral  of  Philips  with  the  second 
I  of  his  contemporary  ;  and  the  fourth  and  sixth  of 
the  former  with  the  fourth  and  first  of  the  latter  ; 
where  several  parallel  places  will  occur  to  every 
one. 

Having  now  shown  some  parts  in  which  these  two 
writers  may  be  compared,  it  is  a  justice  I  owe  to 
Mr.  Philips,  to  discover  those  in  which  no  man  can 
compare  with  him.  First,  that  beautiful  rusticity, 
of  which  I  shall  only  produce  two  instances  of  an 
hundred  not  yet  quoted : 

0  woeful  day  !  0  day  of  woe  I  quoth  he  ; 
And  wo^ul  I,  who  live  the  day  to  see ! 

The  simplicity  of  the  diction,  the  melancholy  flow- 
ing of  the  numbers,  the  solemnity  of  the  sound, 
I  and  the  easy  turn  of  the  words  in  this  dirge  (to 
make  use  of  our  author's  expression)  are  extreme- 
ly elegant. 

In  another  of  his  Pastorals,  a  shepherd  utters 
a  dirge  not  much  inferior  to  the  former,  in  the 
following  lines : 

Ah  me,  the  while  f  ah  me/  the  luckless  day  I 
Ah  luckless  lad!  the  rather  might  I  say  I 
Ah  silly  J!  more  silly  than  my  sheep. 
Which  on  thejlowery  plain  I  once  did  keep. 

How  he  still  charms  the  ear  with  tiiese  artful  re- 
petitions of  the  epithets  ;  and  how  significant  is 
the  last  verse  !  I  defy  the  most  common  reader  to 
repeat  them  without  feeling  some  motions  of  com- 
passion. 

In  the  next  phice  I  shall  rank  his  Proverbs, 
in  which  I  formerly  observed  he  excels.  For  ex- 
ample : 

A  rolHng  stone  is  ever  bare  <ifmoss  ; 

And,  to  their  cost,  green  years  old  proverbs  cross. 

—  He  that  late  lies  dtnm,  as  late  will  rise. 
And,  sluggard-like,  till  noon-day  snoring  lies. 

~-  Against  ill  luck  all  cunning  foresight  faUs  s 
Whether  we  sleep  or  wake,  it  nottght  avails* 

—  Norfear,from  upright  sentence,  wrong. 

Lastly,  his  elegant  dialect,  which  alone  might 
prove  him  the  eldest  bom  of  Spenser,  and  our 
only  true  Arcadian.  I  should  think  it  proper  for 
the  several  writers  of  Pastoral  to  confine  them- 


selves to  their  several  counties, 
to  have  been  of  this  opinion  ;  for  he  hath  laid  the 
scene  of  one  of  his  Pastorals  in  Wales  ;  where 
with  all  the  simplicity  natural  to  that  part  of  our 
island,  one  shepherd  bids  the  other  good-morrow, 
in  an  unusual  and  elegant  manner  : 

Diggon  Davy,  I  bid  hur  God-day  t 
Or  Diggon  hur  is,  or  I  mis-say. 

Diggon  answers, 

Hur  was  hur  while  it  was  day-light  / 

But  now  hur  is  a  most  wretched  wight,  ifC* 

But  the  most  beautiful  example  of  this  kind 
that  I  ever  met  with,  is  in  a  very  valuable  piece 
which  I  clianced  to  find  among  some  old  manu- 
scripts, entitled  a  Pastoral  Ballad  ;  which  I  think, 
for  its  nature  and  simplicity,  may  (notwithstanding 
the  modesty  of  the  title)  be  allowed  a  perfect  Pas- 
toral. It  is  composed  in  the  Somersetshire  dialect, 
and  the  names  such  as  are  proper  to  the  country 
people.  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  farther  beauty 
of  tills  Pastoral,  the  words  Nymph,  Dryad,  Naiad, 
Fawn,  Cupid,  or  Satyr,  are  not  once  mentioned 
throughout  the  whole.  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  inserting  some  few  lines  of  this  excellent  piece. 
Cicily  breaks  thus  into  the  subject  as  she  is  going 
a  milking : 

Cicily.  Roger,  go  vetch  thakee^,  or  else  tha  zun 
Will  quite  be  go,  bevore  fhave  ha^a  don. 

Roger.  Thou  shouldst  not  ax  ma  tweece,  but  rve  a  bee 
To  dreave  our  bull  to  bull  tha  parson's  kee. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  tiiis  whole  dialogue  is 
formed  upon  the  passion  of  jealousy  f  and  his 
mentioning  the  parson's  kine  naturally  revives  the 
jealousy  of  the  shepherdess  Cicily,  which  she  ex- 
presses as  follows : 

Cicily.  Ah  Roger,  Roger  I  ches  waszore  avraid 

When  in  yon  vield  you  kissed  the  parson's  maid  ; 

Is  this  the  love  that  once  to  me  you  zed. 

When  from  the  wake  thou  broughPstmeginger-breadl 

Roger.  Cicily  thou  charg'st  me  valse,^ril  xwear  to  thee 
The  parson's  maid  is  still  a  maid  for  me. 

In  which  answer  of  his  are  expressed  at  once 
that  spirit  of  Religion,  and  that  Innocence  of  the 
golden  age,  so  necessary  to  be  observed  by  all 
writers  of  Pastoral. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  piece,  the  author  re- 
conciles the  lovers,  and  ends  the  eclogue  the  most 
simply  in  the  world  : 

So  Roger  parted,  vor  to  vetch  tha  kee  / 
And  vorher  bucket  in  went  Cicily. 

I  am  loth  to  show  my  fondness  for  antiquity  so  far 
as  to  prefer  this  ancient  British  author  to  our 
present  English  writers  of  Pastoral ;  but  I  cannot 
avoid  making  this  obvious  remark,  that  Philips 
hath  hit  into  the  same  road  with  this  old  west- 
country  bard  of  ours. 

After  all  that  hath  been  aaid,  I  hope  none  can 
think  it  any  injustice  to  Mr.  Pope,  that  I  forbore 
to  mention  him  as  a  Pastoral  writer ;  since  upon 
the  whole,  he  is  of  the  same  class  with  Moschus 
and  Bion,  whom  we  have  excluded  that  rank  ; 
and  of  whose  eclogues,  as  well  as  some  of  Viigil's, 
it  may  be  said,  that  ^according  to  the  description 
we  have  given  of  this  sort  of  poetiy)  they  are 
by  no  means  Pastorals,  but  something  better. 

1  That  is,  the  kine,  or  corns. 
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OF  THE  POET  LAUREATE. 

November  19,  ]729. 

Thb  time  of  the  election  of  a  Poet  Laureate 
being  now  at  hand,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  some 
account  of  the  rites  and  eeremoniee  anciently  used 
at  that  solemnity,  and  only  discontinued  through 
the  neglect  and  degeneracy  of  later  times.  These 
we  have  extracted  &om  an  historian  of  undoubted 
credit,  a  reverend  bishop,  the  learned  Paulus 
Jovius  ;  and  are  the  same  that  were  practised 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  the  great  restorer 
of  learning. 

As  we  now  see  an  age  and  a  eourty  that  for  the 
encouragement  of  poetry  rivals,  if  not  exceeds, 
that  of  this  £unous  Pope,  we  cannot  but  wish  a 
leetoration  of  all  its  honours  to  poesy ;  the  rather, 
since  there  are  so  many  parallel  circumstances 
in  the  person  who  was  then  honoured  with  the 
laurel,  and  in  Am,  who  (in  all  probability)  is  now 
to  wear  it. 

I  shall  translate  my  author  exactly  as  I  find  it 
in  the  82nd  chapter  of  his  Elogia  Vir.  Doct.  He 
begins  with  the  character  of  the  poet  himself,  who 
was  the  original  and  father  of  all  Laureates,  and 
called  Camillo.  He  was  a  plain  country-man  of 
Apulia,  whether  a  shepherd  or  thresher,  is  not 
material.  <^Thi8  man  (says  Jovius)  excited  by 
the  fame  of  the  great  encouragement  given  to 
poets  at  court,  and  the  high  honour  in  which  they 
were  held,  came  to  the  city,  bringing  with  him  a 
strange  kind  of  lyre  in  his  hand,  and  at  least  some 
twenty  thousand  of  verses.  All  the  wits  and  critics 
of  the  court  flocked  about  him,  delighted  to  see  a 
elotony  with  a  ruddy,  hale  complexion,  and  in  his 
own  long  hair,  so  top  full  of  poetry  ;  and  at  the 
first  sight  of  him  all  agreed  he  was  bom  to  be 
Poet  Laureate  K  He  had  a  most  hearty  welcome 
in  an  island  of  the  river  Tiber  (an  agreeable  place, 
not  unlike  our  Richmond)  where  he  was  first  made 
to  eat  and  drink  plentifully,  aad  to  repeat  his  verses 
to  every  body.  Then  they  adorned  him  with  a 
new  and  elegant  garland,  composed  of  vine-leaves, 
laurel,  and  brassica  (a  sort  of  cabbage)  so  com- 
posed, says  my  author,  emblematically,  ut  tarn 
sales,  quam  lepida  ejus  lemulentia,  Brassica 
remedio  cohibenda,  notaretur.  He  was  then 
saluted  by  common  consent  with  the  title  of 
archi-poeta,  or  arch-poet,  in  the  style  of  those 
days,  in  ours  Poet  Laureate,  Thb  honour  the 
poor  man  received  with  the  most  sensible  demon- 
strations of  joy,  his  eyes  drunk  with  tears  and 
gladness*.  Next  the  public  acclamation  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  canticle,  which  is  transmitted  to  us, 
as  foUowB : 

Salve,  brassieea  viren*  eoronaf 
Et  lauTo,  arehipoeta,  pampincquet 
Dignut  principis  auribui  Leonis, 
AU  hail,  arch-poet  without  peer  I 
Vine,  bap,  or  cabbage  JU  to  wear. 
And  worthy  n/M«  prince's  ear. 

From  hence  he  was  conducted  in  pomp  to  the 
eapitol  of  Rome,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  through 
the  shouts  of  the  populace,  where  the  ceremony 
ended. 

The  historian  tells  us  farther,  "  That  at  his  in- 

>  Apulus  prcpingoi  vultu  alacer,  et  prolixe  oomatut, 
onmiso  digDus  feeta  laurea  yideretur. 
I  •  Manantibus  pra  gaudlo  oculls. 


troduction  to  Leo,  he  not  only  poured  forth  verses 
innumerable,  like  a  torrent,  but  also  sung  them 
with  open  mouth.  Nor  was  he  only  once  intro- 
duced, or  on  stated  davs  (like  our  Laureates)  but 
made  a  companion  to  lib  master,  and  entertained 
as  one  of  the  instruments  of  hb  most  elegant  plea- 
sures. When  the  prince  was  at  table,  the  poet 
had  hb  place  at  the  window.  When  the  prince 
had'  half  eaten  his  meat,  he  gave  with  hb  own 
hands  the  rest  to  the  poet.  When  the  potet  drank, 
it  was  out  of  the  princess  own  flaggon,  insomuch 
(says  the  hbtorian)  that  through  so  great  good 
eating  and  drinking  he  contracted  a  most  terrible 
gout/*  Sorry  I  am  to  relate  what  follows,  but 
that  I  cannot  leave  my  reader's  curiosity  unsatb- 
fied  in  the  catastrophe  of  thb  extraordinary  man. 
To  use  my  author's  words,  which  are  remarkable, 
mortuo  Leone,  profiigatisque  poetis,  ^c,  "  When 
Leo  died,  and  poets  were  no  more  "  (for  I  would 
not  understand  prq/ligatis  literally,  as  if  poets  then 
were  profligate)  this  unhappy  Laureate  was  forth- 
witii  reduced  to  return  to  hb  country,  where, 
oppressed  with  old  age  and  want,  he  miserably 
perished  in  a  common  hospital. 

We  see  from  thb  sad  conclusion  (which  may  be 
of  example  to  the  poets  of  our  time)  that  it  were 
happier  to  meet  with  no  encouragement  at  all,  to 
remain  at  the  plough,  or  other  lawful  occupation, 
than  to  be  elevated  above  their  condition,  and 
taken  out  of  the  common  means  of  life,  without 
a  surer  support  than  the  temporary,  or,  at  best, 
mortal  favours  of  the  great.  It  was  doubtless  for 
thb  consideration,  that  when  the  Royal  Bounty 
was  lately  extended  to  a  rural  genius,  care  was 
taken  to  settle  it  upon  him  for  life.  And  it  hath 
been  the  practice  of  our  Princes,  never  to  remove 
from  the  station  of  Poet  Laureate  any  man  who 
hath  once  been  chosen,  though  never  so  much 
greater  geniuses  might  arise  in  hb  time.  A  noble 
instance,  how  much  the  charity  of  our  monarchs 
hath  exceeded  their  love  of  fame. 

To  come  now  to  the  intent  of  this  paper.  We 
have  here  the  whole  ancient  ceremonial  of  the 
Laureate.  In  the  first  place  the  crown  b  to  be 
mixed  with  vine-leaves,  as  the  vine  b  the  plant 
of  Bacchus,  and  full  as  essential  to  the  honour,  as 
the  butt  of  sack  to  tlie  salary. 

Secondly,  the  brassica  must  be  made  use  of  as  a 
qualifier  of  the  former.  It  seems  the  cabbage  was 
anciently  accounted  a  remedy  for  drunkenness  ;  a 
power  the  French  now  ascribe  to  the  onion,  and 
style  a  soup  made  of  it,  soupe  d'yvrogne,  I 
would  recommend  a  large  mixture  of  the  brassica 
if  Mr.  Dennb  be  chosen  ;  but  if  Mr.  Tibbald,  it  b 
not  so  necessary,  unless  the  cabbage  be  supposed 
to  signify  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  poets  as 
to  tailors,  viz.  stealing,  I  should  judge  it  not 
amiss  to  add  another  plant  to  this  garland,  to  wit, 
ivy:  not  only  as  it  anciently  belonged  to  i)oets  in 
general ;  but  as  it  is  emblematical  of  the  three 
virtues  of  a  court  poet  in  particular  ;  it  b  creeping, 
dirty,  and  dangling. 

In  the  next  place,  a  canticle  must  be  composed 
and  sung  in  hiud  and  praise  of  the  new  poet.  If 
Mr.  Gibber  be  laureated,  it  b  my  opinion  no  man 
can  write  this  but  himself:  and  no  man,  I  am 
sure,  can  sing  it  so  affectingly.  But  what  thb 
canticle  should  be,  either  in  his  or  the  other  can- 
didate's case,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine. 
s  fiemeids  opaoniifl. 
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Thirdly,  there  ought  to  be  a  public  show,  or 
entry  of  the  poet.  To  settle  the  order  or  proces- 
Bion  of  which,  Mr.  Anstis  and  Mr.  Dennis  ought 
to  have  a  conference.  I  apprehend  here  two  dif- 
ficulties: one,  of  procuring  an  elephant;  the 
other  of  teaching  tiie  poet  to  ride  him :  there- 
fore I  should  imagine  the  next  animal  in  size  or 
dignity  would  do  best ;  either  a  mule  or  a  large 
ass  ;  particularly  if  that  noble  one  could  be  hn^, 
whose  portraiture  makes  so  great  an  ornament 
of  the  DuTidady  and  which  (unless  I  am  misin- 
formed) is  yet  in  the  park  of  a  nobleman  near  this 
city: — -—Unless  Mr.  Gibber  be  the  man  ;  who 
may,  with  great  propriety  and  beauty,  ride  on  a 
dragon^  if  he  goes  by  land ;  or  if  he  chuse  the 
water,  upon  one  of  his  own  swans  from  Cmsar  in 
Egypt. 

We  have  spoken  sufficiently  of  the  ceremony ; 
let  us  now  speak  of  the  qualifications  and  privileges 
of  the  Laureate.  First,  we  see  he  must  be  able 
to  make  Yerses  extempore,  and  to  pour  forth  innu- 
merable, if  required.  In  this  I  doubt  Mr,  Tib- 
bald.  Secondly,  he  ought  to  sing,  and  intrepidly, 
patulo  ore :  here,  I  confess  the  excellency  of  Mr. 
Gibber.  Thirdly,  he  ought  to  carry  a  lyre  about 
with  him  :  if  a  large  one  be  thought  too  cumber- 
some, a  small  one  may  be  contrived  to  hang  about 
the  neck,  like  an  order,  and  be  very  much  a  grace 
to  the  pei-son.  Fourthly,  he  ought  to  have  a  good 
stomach,  to  eat  and  dnnk  whatever  his  betters 
think  fit ;  and  therefore  it  is  in  this  high  office  as 
in  many  others,  no  puny  constitution  can  discharge 
it.  I  do  not  think  Gibber  or  Tibbald  here  so 
happy :  but  rather  a  stanch,  vigorous,  seasoned, 
and  dry  old  gentleman,  whom  I  have  in  my  eye. 

I  could  also  wish  at  this  juncture,  such  a  per- 
son as  is  truly  jealous  of  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  poetry  ;  no  joker^  or  trifler ;  but  a  bard  in  good 


earnest  ;  nay,  not  amiss  if  a  critic,  and  the  better 
if  a  little  obstinate.  For  when  we  consider  what 
great  privUeges  have  been  lost  from  this  oflSce 
^  we  see  from  the  forecited  authentic  record  of 
Jovius)  namely  those  of  feeding  from  the  princess 
table,  drinking  out  of  hia  own  flaggon,  becoming 
even  his  domestic  and  companion  ;  it  requires  a 
man  warm  and  resolute,  to  be  able  to  daim  and 
obtain  the  restoring  of  these  high  honours.  I  have 
cause  to  fear  the  most  of  the  candidates  would  be 
liable,  either  through  the  influence  of  ministers, 
or  for  rewards  or  favours,  to  give  up  the  glorious 
rights  of  the  Laureate  :  yet  I  am  not  without 
hopes,  there  is  one,  from  whom  a  serious  and 
steady  assertion  of  these  privileges  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  and,  if  there  be  such  a  one,  I  must  do 
him  the  iustice  to  say,  it  is  Mr.  Dennis,  the  wor- 
thy president  of  our  society. 


TH. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
panrrxD  m  thk  jooiwals,  1790. 

Whereas,  upon  occasion  of  certain  pieces  re- 
lating to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad,  some  have 
been  willing  to  suggest,  as  if  they  looked  upon 
them  as  an  abuse  :  we  can  do  no  less  than  own, 
it  is  our  opinion,  that  to  call  these  gentlemen  bad 
authors  is  no  sort  of  abuse,  but  a  great  truth.  We 
cannot  alter  this  opinion  without  some  reason ;  but 
we  promise  to  do  it  in  respect  to  every  person  who 
thinks  it  an  injury  to  be  represented  as  no  wit,  or 
poet,  provided  he  procures  a  certificate  of  his  being 
really  such,  from  any  three  of  his  companions  in 
the  Dunciad,  or  from  Mr.  Dennis  singly,  who  is 
esteemed  equal  to  any  three  of  the  number. 


vnL 
A  PARALLEL  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  MR.  DRYDEN  AND  MR.  POPE, 


AS  OKAWN  BY  CUiTAIN  OV  TBKIS  CONTZMfOaARiaS. 


Mr.  DRYDEN. 

HT8  POLITICS,  RBLIOIOK,  MORALS. 

Mr.  Dryden  is  a  mere  renegade  from  monarchy, 
poetry,  and  good  sense  i.  A  true  republican  son 
of  monarchical  Church >.  A  republican  atheist'. 
Dryden  was  from  the  beginning  an  &\Aoirp^aAAos, 
and  I  doubt  not  will  continue  so  to  the  last*. 

In  the  poem  called  Absalom  and  Achitophel  are 
notoriously  traduced,  the  Kino,  the  Queen,  the 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,  not  only  their  honourable 
persons  exposed,  but  the  whole  Nation  and  its 
Representatives  notoriously  libeled.  It  is  scan- 
dalum  magnatum,  yea  of  Majesty  itself  K 

He  looks  upon  God's  gospel  as  a  foolish  fable, 
like  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  is  a  pitiful  purveyor  •. 
His  very  Christianity  may  be  questioned^.    He 


>  Bfilboumon  Dryden'B  Virgil,  8vo,  1096,  i>.  6. 
*Page38.  spiifelSS.  «]Mge& 

»  Whip  and  Key,  4to.  printed  for  R  Janeway,  1689. 
Preface. 

•  lUd.  f  Blflboimi,  p.  9. 


Mr.  POPE. 

BIB  POLITICS,  AKUOION,  MORALS. 

Mr.  Pope  is  an  open  and  mortal  enemy  to  hia 
country,  and  the  commonwealth  of  learning  ^ 
Some  oUl  him  a  popish  whig,  which  is  directly 
inconsistent  3.  Pope  as  a  papist,  must  be  a  tory 
and  highflyer*.     He  is  both  a  whig  and  tory 4. 

He  hath  made  it  his  custom  to  cackle  to  more 
than  one  party  in  their  own  sentiments '. 

In  his  Miscellanies,  the  persons  abused  are,  the 
Kino,  the  Queen,  His  kite  Majesty,  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  the  Privy-Gouncil,  the  Bench  of 
Bishops,  the  Established  Ghurch,  the  present 
Ministry,  &c.  To  make  sense  of  some  passagea, 
they  must  be  construed  into  Royal  Scandal*. 

He  is  a  Popish  rhymester,  bred  up  with  a 
contempt  of  the  Sacred  Writings'.  His  religion 
allows  him  to  destroy  heretics,  not  only  with  his 

1  Dennis's  Rem.  on  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pref.  p.  ziL 
>  Dunciad  Dissected.  "  Pref.  to  Oulli wiana. 

*  Dennis,  Chanuster  of  Mr.  Pope. 

b  Theobald,  Letter  in  Mist's  Journal,  June  22, 17S8. 

*  List,  at  the  end  of  a  collection  of  verses,  letter*,  adver> 
tisenaents,  Sro.  Printed  for  A.  Moore,  1728.  and  the  Pre- 
face to  it,  p.  6.        ^  Dennis's  Remarks  on  Homer,  p.  27- 
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ought  to  expect  more  severity  than  other  men,  as 
he  is  most  unmerciful  in  his  own  reflections  on 
others ".  With  as  good  a  right  as  his  Holiness,  he 
sets  up  for  poetical  infallibility*. 


Mr.  DRTBEN  only  a  Yenifier. 

His  whole  libel  is  all  bad  matter  beautified 
(which  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  it)  with  good 
metre  i*.  Mr.  Dryden's  genius  did  not  appear  in 
u)>-thing  more  tluui  his  versification,  and  whether 
he  is  to  be  ennobled  for  that  only,  is  a  question  '^ 

Mr.  DRYDEN-S  Viroil. 

Tonson  calls  it  DrydeiCs  Virffil,  to  show  that 
this  is  not  that  Virgil  so  admired  in  the  Augustaean 
age ;  but  a  Virgil  of  another  stamp,  a  silly,  imper- 
tinent, nonsensical  writer  ^*.  None  but  a  Bavins, 
a  MsBvius,  or  a  Bathyllus,  caiped  at  Virgil ;  and 
none  but  such  unthinking  vermin  admire  his  trans- 
lator 13.  It  is  true,  soft  and  easy  lines  might 
become  Ovid's  Epistles  or  Art  of  Love — Sut 
Virgil,  who  is  all  great  and  majestic,  &c.  requires 
strength  of  lines,  weight  of  words,  and  closeness 
of  expressions  ;  not  an  ambling  muse  running  on 
carpet-ground,  and  shod  as  lightly  as  a  Newmarket 
racer.  He  has  numberless  faults  in  his  author's 
meaning  and  in  propriety  of  expression^*. 

Mr.  DRTDEN  underrtood  no  Greek  nor  Latin. 

Mr.  Diyden  was  once,  I  have  heard,  at  West- 
minster School :  Dr.  Busby  would  have  whipt  him 

I  for  so  childish  a  paraphrase**.  The  meanest  pedant 
in  England  would  whip  a  lubber  of  twelve  for  con- 
struing so  absurdly  **.   The  translator  is  mad,  every 

I  line  betrays  his  stupidity  *^.  The  faults  are  innumer- 
able, and  convince  me  that  Mr.  Dryden  did  not,  or 
would  not  understand  his  author  *^  This  shows  how 
fit  Mr.  D.  may  be  to  translate  Homer  I  A  mistake 
in  a  single  letter  might  fall  on  the  printer  well 
enough,  but  ^f  x«P  for  I'x^  must  be  the  error  of  the 
author :  nor  had  he  art  enough  to  correct  it  at  the 
press'*.  Mr.  Dryden  writes  for  the  court  ladies. 
He  writes  for  the  ladies,  and  not  for  use  ^°. 

The  translator  puts  in  a  little  burlesque  now  and 
then  into  Virgil,  for  a  ragout  to  his  cheated  sub- 
scribers'*. 

Mr.  DRYDEN  tricked  his  Subscribers. 

I  wonder  that  any  man,  who  oooid  not  but  be  oon- 
sciouBof  his  own  uMtnees  for  it,  shonld  go  to  amuse 
the  learned  world  with  such  an  undertaking  !  A 
man  ought  to  value  his  reputation  more  than 
money ;  and  not  to  hope  that  those  who  can  read  for 
themselves,  w^ill  be  imposed  upon  merely  by  a  par- 
tially and  unseasonably  celebrated  name  *'.  Poeth 
quUUbet  audendi  shall  be  Mr.  Dryden's  motto, 
though  it  should  extend  to  picking  of  pockets  «3. 

•  Ibid.  p.  175.  •  Page  90. 

>«  Whip  and  Key,  Pref. 

>i  Oldmizon,  Essay  on  Criticism,  p.  84. 

^  MUbouni,  p.  8.  "  Page  35. 

H  Page  22  and  108. 

»  Milbouni,  p.  72.  >«  Page  803. 

17  Page  78. 

i«Page906.  1*  Page  10. 

«•  Page  144, 100. 

*i  Page  e;.  **  Pase  m. 

»  Page  125. 


pen,  but  with  fire  and  sword  ;  and  such  were  all 
those  unhappv  Wits  whom  he  sacrificed  to  his 
accursed  popish  principles^.  It  deserved  ven- 
geance to  suggest,  that  Mr.  Pope  had  less  infalli- 
bility than  h^  namesake  at  Rome  9. 

Mr.  POPE  only  a  Versifler. 

The  smooth  numbers  of  the  Dunciad  are  all 
that  recommend  it,  nor  has  it  any  other  merit  *^. 
It  must  be  owned  that  he  hath  got  a  notable  knack 
of  rhyming  and  writing  smooth  verse  ". 

Mr.  POPE'S  HoiUDU 

The  Homer  which  Lintot  prints,  docs  not  talk 
like  Homer,  but  like  Pope  ;  and  he  who  translated 
him  one  would  swear  had  a  hill  in  Tipperary 
for  his  Parnassus,  and  a  puddle  in  some  bog  fur 
his  Hippocrene  *^.  He  has  no  admirers  among 
those  that  can  distinguish,  discern,  and  judge  *'. 

He  hath  a  knack  at  smooth  verse,  but  without 
either  genius  or  good  sense  or  any  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  English.  The  qualities  which  distinguish 
Homer  are  the  beauties  of  his  diction,  and  the 
harmony  of  his  versification.  But  this  little 
author,  who  is  so  much  in  voeue,  has  neither 
sense  in  his  thoughts,  nor  Englisn  in  his  expres- 
sions »♦. 

Mr.  POPE  understood  no  Greek. 

He  hath  undertaken  to  transkite  Homer  from 
the  Greek,  of  which  he  knows  not  one  word,  into 
English,  of  which  he  understands  as  little  >^.  I 
wonder  how  this  gentleman  would  look,  should  it 
be  discovered,  Uiat  he  has  not  translated  ten 
verses  together  in  any  book  of  Homer  with  justice 
to  the  poet,  and  yet  he  dares  reproach  his  fellow- 
writers  with  not  understanding  Greek  ".  He  has 
stuck  so  littie  to  his  original  as  to  have  his  know- 
ledge in  Gi«ek  called  in  question  ^\  I  should  be 
gUd  to  know  which  it  is  of  all  Homer's  excel- 
lencies which  has  so  delighted  the  ladies,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  judge  like  ladies*". 

But  he  has  a  notable  talent  at  burlesque  ;  his 
genius  slides  so  naturally  into  it,  that  he  hath 
burlesqued  Homer  without  designing  it*'. 


Mr.  POPE  tricked  his  Subscribers. 
Tis  indeed  somewhat  bold,  and  almost  prodigious, 
for  a  single  man  to  underteke  such  a  work  :  but 
it  is  too  late  to  dissuade  by  demonstrating  the 
madness  of  the  project.  The  subscribers'  expecta- 
tions have  been  raised  in  proportion  to  what  their 
pockets  have  been  drained  of ''«.  Pope  has  been 
concerned  in  jobs,  and  hired  out  his  name  to 
booksellers^*. 


•  Preface  to  Oolliverania,  p.  II. 

•  Dedication  to  the  collection  of  verses,  letters,  &o.  p.  0. 
1*  Mist's  Jonmal  of  Jnne  8, 1788. 

11  Cbaraoter  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  Dennis  on  Homer. 

1*  Dennis's  Remarks  on  Pope's  Homer,  p.l8.    i>  lb.  p.l4. 

1*  Character  of  Vix.  P.  p.l7(andRemark8onHomer,p.01. 

i»  Dennis's  Remarks  on  Homer,  p.  18. 

!•  Daily  Journal  of  April  83, 1788. 

n  Supplement  to  the  Profund,  Pre! 

>*  Oldmizon,  Essay  on  Criticism,  p.  G6. 

1*  Dennis's  Remarks,  p.  88.         **  Homerides,  p.  1,  4cc. 

SI  British  Journal,  Nov.  85, 1787. 
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Names  bestovirod  on  Mr.  DRYDEN. 

An  Ape.]  A  crafty  ape  dressed  up  in  a  gaudy 
gown — Whips  put   into  an  ape*8  paw,  to   play 

E ranks  with — None  but  apish  and  papish  brats  wiU 
eed  him**. 

An  Ass.]  A  camel  will  take  upon  him  no  more 
burden  than  is  sufficient  for  his  strength,  but  there 
is  another  beast  that  crouches  under  all'^. 

A  Fboo.]  Poet  Squab  endued  with  Poet  Maro's 
spirit  !  an  ugly  croaking  kind  of  Termin,  which 
would  swell  to  the  bulk  of  an  ox^'. 

A  Ck)WARD.]  A  Cliniasor  a  Damsetas,  or  a  man 
of  Mr.  Dryden's  own  courage". 

A  Knave.]  Mr.  Dryden  has  heard  of  Paul,  the 
knave  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  if  I  mistake  not,  I've 
read  somewhere  of  John  Dryden,  servant  to  his 
Majesty*'. 

A  Fool.]  Had  he  not  been  such  a  self-conceited 
fooP'.  Some  great  poets  are  positive  block- 
heads^o. 

A  Thino.]  So  little  a  thing  as  Mr.  Dryden»». 

•«  Whip  and  Key.  Pref. 

tft  MUboum,  p.  IAS. 

•«  Pttge  11.  tT  Page  178. 

«•  Page  «7.  "  Whip  and  Key.  Pref. 

so  31Ubourn,  p.  34.  'i  Ibid.  p.  35. 


Names  beatowed  on  Mr.  POPE. 

An  Ape.]  Let  us  take  the  initial  letter  of  his 
christian  name,  and  the  initial  and  final  letters  of 
his  surname,  visi,  APE,  and  they  give  you  the  same 
idea  of  an  ape  as  his  face  **,  &c. 

An  Ass.]  It  is  my  duty  to  pull  off  the  Uon*8  skin 
from  this  little  ass  '**, 

A  Frog.]  A  squab  short  eentleman — a  little 
creature  that,  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  swells  and 
is  angry  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  as  big  as  an 
ox»». 

A  Coward.]  A  lurking  way-laying  coward". 

A  Knave.]  He  is  one  whom  God  and  nature 
have  marked  for  want  of  common  honesty^. 


A  Fool.]  Great  fools  will  be  christened  by  the 
names  of  great  poets,  and  Pope  will  be  otlled 
Homer  *". 

A  Thing.]  A  little  abject  thing". 

n  DenniB.  Daily  Journal.  May  11, 178& 

as  Dennia,  Rem.  on  Homer,  Pref. 

*<  Dennia'a  Remarka  on  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pref.  p.  9. 

•»  Char,  of  Mr.  P.  page  3w  ••  Ibid. 

•7  Dennla,  Rem.  on  Homer,  p.  37.  **  Ibid.  p.  8. 


BY  THE  ^UTHOR,  A  DECLARATION. 


Whbrxab  csaTAin  BAniu>A8Hnu>  or  ponrrs  and  par- 

TICUM,  BamO  INHTfOATBD  BY  THB  SPIRIT  OP  PRUB,  AND 
ABaUNINO  TO  THRMSBLVBa  THB  NAMB  OP  CRITIC8  AND  BB- 
8T0RBRS,  HAVB  TAKBN  UPON  THBM  TO  ADULTBRATB  THB 
COMMON  AND  CDRRBNT  SBNSB  OP  OUR  GLORIOUS  ANCK8T0RS, 
POBn  OP  TUIB  RBALM,  BY  CUPPINO,  CX>ININO,  OBPACINO  THB 
IMAOBB,  MIXING  THBIR  OWN  BABB  ALLAY,  OR  OTHBRWI8B 
PALBIPYINO  TRB  BAMB ;  WHICH  THBY  PUBLIBH,  UTTBR,  AND 
TBND  AS  GBNUINB:  THB  BAID  HABBRDA8HBR8  HAVING  NO 
RIGHT  TBBRBTO,  AB  nmiTHKB.  HBIR8.  BXBCUTORB,  AOMINI»- 
TRATORS,  ABBIONB,  OR  IN  ANY  SORT  RBLATBD  TO  BUCH 
POBTB,  TO  ALL  OR  ANY  OP  THBM  :  SOW  WB,  HAYING  CARB- 
PULLY  RBVI8BD  THIB  OUR  DUNCIAD,   BBOINNING  1  WITH  THB 

1  Read  thuB  confidently,  instead  of  "  beginning  with  the 
word  Books,  and  ending  with  the  word  JHet,"  as  formerly 
it  stood;  read  also  "  containing  the  entire  sum  of  one 
tJunuand,  teven  hundredt  and  j^fly-four  versea,**  instead 
of  **  ont  thwuand  and  tteelve  linos;**  such  being  the  initial 
and  final  words,  and  such  the  true  and  entire  contents  of 
this  poem. 

Thou  art  to  know,  reader !  that  the  first  edition  thereof, 
lUce  that  of  Milton,  was  never  seen  by  the  author,  (though 
living  and  not  blind ;)  the  editor  himself  confest  as  much 
in  his  preface :  and  no  two  poems  were  ever  published  in 
so  arbitrary  a  manner.  The  editor  of  this,  had  as  boldly 
suppressed  whole  passages,  yea  the  entire  last  book ;  as  the 
editor  of  Paxadiae  Lost^  added  and  augmented.    Milton 


WORDS  TRB  MIGHTY  MOTHBR,  AND  BNDING  WrTH  THB  WORDS 
BURIBS  ALL,  CONTAINING  THB  BNTIRB  SUM  OP  OMK  THOU- 
SAND BBVBN  RUNDRBD  AND  PIPTY-POUR  VBRSBB,  DBCLARB 
BVBRY  WORD,  PIOURB,  POINT,  AND  COMMA  OP  THIS  IMPRB9- 
BION  TO  BB  AUTHBNTIC  ;  AND  DO  THBRBPORB  BTRICTLT  BN- 
JOIN  AND  PORBID  ANY  PBB80N  OR  PBB80NB  WHAIBORVBR 
TO  BRABB,  RBVXR8B,  PUT  BBTWBBN  HOOKS,  OR  BY  ANY 
OTHBB  MBAN8,  DIRBCTLY  OR  INDIRBCTLY,  CRANGB  OR  MANGLB 
ANY  OP  THBM.  AND  WB  DO  HBRBBY  BARNB8TLY  BXHOMT 
ALL  OUR  BRBTHRBN  TO  POLLOW  THIS  OUR  BXAMPLB,  WHICH 
WB  HBARTILY  WISH  OUR  GBBAT  PRBDBCB8S0RS  BAD  HBRB< 
TOPORB  SBT,  AB  A  RBMKDY  AND  PRBYBNTION  OP  ALL  81H:H 
ABUSB8.  PBOVIDBD  ALWAVB  THAT  NOTHING  IN  THIS  DB- 
CLARATION  SHALL  BB  00N8TRUBD  TO  LIMIT  THB  XJIWFUI. 
AND  UNDOUBTBD  RIGHT  OP  BVBRY  SUBJBCT  OP  THIS  RBALM. 
TO  JUDOB,  CBNBURB,  OR  OONDBMN,  IN  THB  WBOLB  OR  IN 
PABT,  ANY  POBM  OR  PORT,  WHATSOBVBR. 

Given  under  our  hand  at  London,  this  third  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand,  seven  hundred,  thirty  and  two. 

Doclarat'  cor*  me, 
John  Barbkr,  Mayor. 

himself  gave  but  ten  booka,  his  editor  twelve  :  this  author 
gave/^r  books,  his  editor  only  three.  But  we  have  happily 
done  Justioe  to  both ;  and  presume  we  shaU  live,  in  this 
our  last  labour,  as  long  as  in  any  of  our  others.— Bbntlby. 
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OF     PERSONS     CELEBRATED     IN     THIS     POEM. 

The  fint  number  shows  the  Book,  the  noond  the  Page. 

AioMes  Philuv,  L  14S ;  UL  107. 

Attila,  UL  182. 

French  Cooke,  lb. 

AlariciiLib. 

Alma  Meter,  ULiea. 

Giu»H,  Charles,  i.  147. 

Aimlni  an  antiquary,  !▼.  ITIL 

Goode,  Barn..  Ui.  103. 

Amen,  WillJam,  U.  IM: 

Goths,  lU.  102. 

Bi^rKMmB,  Sir  Rlobard.  f .  14S ;  11. 155. 

Banks,  1. 144. 

HoixAND,  Philemon.  1. 144. 

Broome,  fb. 

Hearae,  Thomas,  tii.  104. 

Bond,  U.  151. 

Honieck.Phaip.iU.16S. 

Brown.  Hi.  161. 

Haywood,  Eliaa.  U.  153,  && 

Bladen.  It.  180. 

Howard.  Edward,  L  14& 

Bndsel.  E..  IL  1581 

Henly,  John,  the  Orator,  IL  140, 100 ;  UL 105,  &a 

Bentle7,Ridiard.iT.173. 

Huns,  Ui.  102. 

Bentley,  Thomae,  IL  154. 

Heywood,  John,  L  142. 

Boyer,  Abel.  IL  158L 

Harpsfield,  L  144. 

Bland,  a  gazetteer.  1. 140. 

Hays,  It.  180. 

Braral.  J.  Dnrant,  U.  151, 155. 

'   Bcniowee.  iiL  161. 

JoHH,  Ung.  L  140. 

BaTlns,  ib. 

James  L,  It.  172. 

Bnrmanniia,  !▼.  174. 

Jacob,  OUes,  UL  103. 

Benson.  WflUam.  esq.,  Ui.  107 ;  It.  171. 

Janasen,  a  gamester.  It.  170> 

Borgersdyck.  It.  173* 

1 

Brain  and  Bears,  M48. 

Kirioirr.  Robert,  It.  180.                                                         '. 
KOster,  It.  174.                                                                     | 

Bear  and  Fiddle,  L  140. 

LrirroT,  Beniaid,  L  140.  U.  150. 

CiBBXik,  CoUey,  hero  of  the  poem,  passim. 

Laws,  WnUam.  U.  159i 

Cibber.jan.iii.  163, 107. 

Log,  king,  L 148. 

Cazton,  William,  1. 144. 

Curl.  Bdm..  i.140;  ii.  149. 150, 151,  dco. 

MoRX,  Jamee,  U.  150,  6tc 

Cooke.  Thomas,  iL  152. 
Concanen.  Matthew.  iL  157- 

Morris,  Besaleel.  U.  151 ;  UL  104. 
Mist,  Nathaniel,  i.  145. 

Milbourn,  Luke,  iL  158. 

Caear  in  Egypt.  L  146L 

Mahomet,  ill  102. 

Mears,  WilUam.U.  151;  UL  101. 

Cronxax.  Iv.  173. 
Codms.  U.  152. 

Mottenz.  Peter.  U.  150. 
Monks,  UL  101. 

BlandevU,  IL  159. 

Da  FbB.  Daniel,  i.  142,  U.  153. 

Morgan,  fb. 

De  Foe,  Norton.  U.  1001 

Montalto,  It.  171. 

De  Lyra,  or  Harpefleld.  L  144. 

Mommlns,  an  antiquary.  It.  177* 

Dennle.  John,  L  142,  iL  155,  ilL  104. 

Dnnton,  John.  iL  158. 

NewcasUe,  Dnchess  of,  L  144. 

Durfey.  iiL  103. 

Nopjoror,  L  140. 

Dntehmen.  U.  160 :  iiL  101 . 

Doctors,  at  White's,  L  145. 

OoiLBY,  John.  L  144, 148. 

Dougla»,iv.l77. 

Oldmizon,  John.  U.  150. 

OzeU,John,L]47. 

RusDxiv.  Laorcnoe,  Poet  Laureate,  L  142. 

Ostrogoths,  Ui.  102. 

Ellaa  Haywood,  IL  153,  &0. 

Omar,  Uie  caliph,  lU.  102. 

Owls,  L  147  ;UL  101. 

Flcckiio,  Rlchaid.  iL  148. 

Athenian,  It.  170. 

Fanstna.  Dr..  iiL  107. 

Fleetwood.  It.  170. 

Osborne,  mother,  il.  157.                                                      ; 
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1    PnvNN,  Wiinam,  i.  142. 

Tiitchin,  John,  ii.  153. 

IMiilipa.  Ainbn>8c.  1.  142;  ill.  167. 

Toland,  John,  ii.  159;  iii.  165. 

1 

Paridcl,  iv.  17C. 

Tindal,  Dr.,  il.  169;  iii.  165  ;  iy.  179. 
Taylor,  John,  the  Water-poet,  lU.  160. 

1 

QrARLKs,  Francis,  i.  144. 

Quemo,  Camillo,  ii.  149. 

Vandals,  iii.  IK. 

Ralph,  .Tamos,  i.  145;  iii.  163. 

Visigoths,  ib. 

Roomo,  Edward,  iii.  163. 

Kipley,  Tho.,iii.  167. 

1.^7. 

UidiMith,  GwrKC  i.  145;  11.  15a 

Withers,  George,  L  147- 

1    Roper,  Abel,  it  153. 

Wynkin  dc  Wcrde,  i.  144. 

1    Rich,  iu.  166. 

1 

Ward,  Edw..i.  146;  iii.  161. 
Webster,  ii.  155. 

1    Skttlr,  Elkanah,  i.  141, 144 ;  iii.  161. 

Whitiield,  ib. 

Snicdicv,  Jonathan,  ii.  157.  &c. 

Warner,  Tliomas,  it  151. 

Shadwell,  Thomaa,  i.  146 ;  Ui.  161. 

Wilkins,  ib. 

'    Scholiasts.  iY.  174. 

WeUtcd,  Leonard,  ii.  165  ;  iii.  164. 

1    Hilenus,  iv.  179. 

1 

Woolbton,  Thomas,  iii.  165. 
Wormius,  iii.  164. 

1 

;    Tat«,  i.  142,  146. 

Wasse,  ir.  174. 

Tlioobttld,  or  Tibbald,  i.  143,  147. 

1 
1 

1 

Walker,  hat-bearer  to  BenUf^.  iv.  173. 175. 
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OF   MATTEBS   CONTAINED  IN  THIS   POEM   AND    NOTES. 
The  first  Number  denotes  the  Book,  the  second  the  Page  and  Note  on  it.    Test.  Testimonies. 


lUouoN  (Bfr.)  rftOed  at  by  A.  PhlUps,  lii.  167 

Abused  by  J.  Oldmixon,  tn  his  Prose-Essay  on 

Criticism,  etc.  ii.  1M. 

^by  J.  Ralph,  in  a  London  Jonmal,  iii.  163, 164. 

-Celebrated  by  our  author-^Upon  his  Discourse  of 


Medals— In  his  Prologue  to  Cato— In  his  Imitation  of 
Horace's  Epistle  to  Augustus— and  in  this  poem,  ii.  153. 
False  Facts  oonoemlng  him  and  our  author  related  by 
anonymous  persons  in  Mist's  Journal,  A(0.    Test. 
>rovedby  tbeTestim<«iesof 
.The  Earl  of  Burlington, 
.Mr.  Tickel, 


-Mr.  Addison  himself,  ib. 


Anger,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Dennis's  Critical 

WriUngs,  i.  14«. 
Affirmation,  another:  Test. 

[To  whicb  are  added  by  Mr.  Theobald,  ni-nature,  Spite, 

Revenge,  i  142. 
Altar  of  Cibber's  Works,  how  built,  and  how  founded,  i. 

144.  &o. 
.£tchylus,  iii.  167. 

Asses,  at  a  cHtizen's  gate  in  a  morning,  ii.  15ft. 
Appearances,  that  we  are  never  to  Judge  by  them,  especially 

of  poets  aaad  divines,  ii.  160. 
Alehouse,  the  birth-place  of  Mr.  Cook.  U.  153. 

one  keptbyEdw.  Ward,  i.  146. 

and  by  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  iii.  160. 

Arkaix,  William,  what  he  received  out  of  the  Treasury 

for  writing  pamphlets,  ii.  158. 

Bedlam,  i.  140. 

Baitks,  his  resemblance  to  Mr.  Cibber  in  tragedy,  i.l44. 

Broom,  Ben  Jonson's  man,  ib. 

Bavivs,  iiL  161.    Mr.  Dennis,  his  great  opinion  of  him,  ib. 

Bawdry,  in  plays,  not  disapproved  of  by  Mr.  Dennis,  iii. 
164. 

BI.ACXHORB,  (Sir  Rich.)  his  impiety  and  irreligion,  proved 
by  Mr.  Dennis,  ii.  156. 

His  quantity  of  works,  and  various  opinions  of  them 

—His  abuse  of  Mr.  Drydcn  and  Mr.  Pope.  ib. 

Bray,  a  word  much  beloved  by  Sir  Richard,  ii.  155. 

Braying,  described,  ii.  1.55. 

Birch,  by  no  means  proper  to  be  applied  to  young  noble- 
men, iii.  16S. 

Bl— o,  what  became  of  his  works,  i.  146. 

Brooms,  (Rev.  Mr.  WiL)  His  sentiments  of  our  author's 
virtue.  Test. 

Billiogagate  language  how  to  be  used  by  learned  authors, 
iL152. 

BosfD,  Bbxalul,  Brbval,  not  living  writers,  but  phan- 
toms, iL  151. 

Booksellers,  how  they  run  for  a  poet,  ii.  149. 

Bailiffs,  how  poets  run  from  them,  iL  150. 

BrideweU,  U.  156. 

Bow.beU,  iiL  166. 

CutBSR,  hero  of  the  poem,  his  character,  i.  143.  not  abso- 
lutely stupid,  ib.  not  unfortunate  as  a  coxcomb,  ib. 
not  a  alow  writer,  but  precipitate,  though  heavy,  ib. 
I      His  productions  the  effects  of  heat,  though  an  imperfect 


one,  L 14%  His  folly  heightened  with  f^-emey,  ib.  He  bor- 
rowed from  Fletcher  and  Moli^re,  ib.  Mangled  Shaks- 
poare,  ib.  His  head  distinguished  for  wearing  an  ex- 
traordinary periwig,  144.  more  than  for  Its  reasoning 
faculty,  yet  not  without  furniture,  145.  His  elasticity 
and  fire,  and  how  he  came  by  them,  ib.  He  was  once 
thought  to  have  written  a  reasonable  play,  ib.  The 
general  character  of  his  verse  and  prose,  ib.  His  con- 
versation, in  what  manner  extensive  and  useful,  ib. 
Once  designed  for  the  church,  where  he  should  have 
been  a  bishop,  ib.  Since  inclined  to  write  for  the 
minister  of  state,  ib.  but  determines  to  stick  to  his 
other  talents,  what  those  are,  146,  &c.  His  apostrophe  to 
his  works,  before  he  bums  them.  ib.  &c.  His  repent- 
ance and  tears,  ib.  Dulncss  puts  out  the  fire,  147.  In- 
augurates and  anoints  him,  ib.  His  crown,  by  whom 
woven,  146.  of  what  composed.  148.  who  let  him  into 
court,  ib.  who  his  supporters,  ib.  His  entry,  attend- 
ants, and  proclamation,  usque  ad  fin.  His  enthroniza- 
tion,  ii.  149.  Paanes  bis  whole  reign  in  seeing  shows, 
through  book  iL  And  dreaming  dreams,  through  book 
iiL  Settle  appears  to  him,  lii.  161.  Resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  Settle,  iii.  161.  and  i.  144.  Goodman's 
prophecy  of  him,  iii.  166.  Ilow  he  translated  an  opera, 
without  knowing  the  story.  16?.  and  enormragcd  farces 
because  it  was  against  his  conscience,  166.  Declares  he 
never  mounted  a  dragon,  ib.  Apprehensions  of  acting 
in  a  serpent,  167.  Wliat  were  the  passions  of  his  old 
age,  ib.  Finally  subsides  in  the  lap  of  Dulnees,  where 
he  rests  to  all  eternity,  iv.  169,  and  note. 

CiBBSR's  father,  L  140.  His  two  brothers,  ib.  His  son, 
iii.  163.    His  better  progeny,  i.  146. 

Cibberian  forehead,  what  is  meant  by  it,  L  146. 

read  by  some,  Cerberian.  ib.    Note. 

CooKB  (Tho  )  abused  by  Mr.  Pope,  ii.  152. 

CoKCANSN,  (Mat.)  one  of  the  authors  of  the  weekly 
Journals,  ii.  157. 

-Declared  that  when  this  poem  had  blanks,  they 

meant  treason,  iii.  167. 

Of  opinion  that  Juvenal  never  satirized  the  poverty 

of  Codrus,  ii.  153. 

Comcutter's  Journal,  what  it  cost,  iL  157. 

Critics,  verbal  ones,  must  have  two  postulata  allowed 
them,  ii.  149! 

Cat-calls,  ii.  155. 

CuaL.  Edm.  his  panegyric.  iL  150 

His  Corinna.  and  what  she  did,  150. 

His  prayer.  151.— like  Eridanus.  154. 

Much  favoured  by  Cloacina,  151.  &o. 

^Tossed  in  a  blanket  and  whipped,  153. 

Pilloried,  ii.  149. 

Caroline,  a  curious  flower,  its  fate,  iv.  177* 

DuLNKss,  the  Goddess;  her  original  and  parents,  L  139. 
Her  ancient  empire,  ib.  Her  public  college,  L  ib. 
Academy  for  poetical  education,  140.  Her  cardinal  vir- 
tues, ib.  Ac.  Her  ideas,  productions,  and  creation,  141. 
&c.  Her  survey  and  contemplation  of  her  works,  ib. 
&c.  And  of  her  children,  ib.  Their  uninterrupted 
succession,  142.  Her  appearance  to  Cibber,  147*  She 
o  a 
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manifestBto  him  her  works,  i.  147,  ^c  Anolntahlm,  ib. 
Sec,  Inatittttea  games  at  his  coronation,  li.  149.  &c. 
The  manner  how  she  makes  a  wit,  ii.  150.  A  great 
lover  of  a  joke,  149. — And  lores  to  repeat  the  same  orer 
again,  151.  Her  ways  and  means  to  procure  the  pathetic 
and  terrible  in  tragedy,  155,  A(0.  Enooorages  chattering 
and  bawling,  ib.  dtc.  And  is  patroness  of  party-writing 
and  railing.  156,  Ac.  Makes  use  of  the  heads  of  critics 
as  scales  to  weigh  the  heaviness  of  authors,  158.  Pro- 
motes slumber  with  the  works  of  the  said  authors,  159. 
The  wonderful  virtue  of  sleeping  in  her  lap,  ill.  160,  &c. 
Her  elysium,  ib.  &c  The  souls  of  her  sons  dipped  in 
Lethe,  161.  How  brought  into  the  world,  Ib.  Their 
transfiguration  and  metempsychosis,  ib.  The  extent 
and  glories  of  her  empire,  and  her  conquests  throughout 
the  world,  iii.  16S.  A  catalogue  of  her  poetical  forces  in 
this  nation ,  163  to  165.  Prophecy  of  her  restoration,  1 67. 
Accomplishment  of  it,  book  Iv.  Her  appearance  cm  the 
throne,  with  the  Sciences  led  in  triumph,  Iv.  170.  Tra. 
gedy  and  Comedy  silenced,  ib.  General  assembly  of  all 
her  votaries,  171.  Her  patrons,  ib.  Her  critics,  173. 
Her  sway  in  the  schools.  172,  173.  And  universities, 
174, 175.  How  she  educates  gentlemen  in  their  travels, 
176.  Constitutes  virtuosi  in  science,  177.  Free-thinkers 
in  religion,  179.  Slaves  and  dependents  In  government, 
ib.  Finally  turns  them  to  beasts,  but  preserves  the 
form  of  men,  180.  What  sort  of  comforters  she  sends 
them,  ib.  What  orders  and  d^^ees  she  confers  on 
them,  ib.  What  performances  she  expects  frofai  them, 
according  to  their  several  ranks  and  degrees,  181.  The 
powerful  ya¥m  she  breathes  on  vthem,  Ib.  Its  progress 
and  effects,  ib.  till  the  consummation  of  all.  in  the 
total  extinction  of  the  reasonable  soul,  and  restoration 
of  Night  and  Chaos,  usq.  ad  Jin,  182. 
Dispensary  of  Dr.  Garth,  Ii.  153. 
De  Foe,  Daniel,  in  what  resembled  to  William  Ftynn,  1. 

142. 
De  Foe,  Norton,  a  scandalous  writer,  U.  100. 
Dmins,  (John)  his  character  of  himself ,  i.  142. 

Senior  to  Mr.  Durfey,  ill.  164. 

Esteemed  by  our  author,  and  why,  lb. 

^His  love  of  puns,  1. 141. 

And  politics,!.  142;  ii.  159. 

His  great  loyalty  to  King  George,  how  proved,  L 142. 

A  great  friend  to  the  stage— and  to  the  state,  ii.  159. 

^How  he  proves  that  none  but  non-Jurors  and  dis- 

alfscted  persons  wrote  against  stage-plays,  ib. 

His  respect  to  the  bible  and  alcoran,  ib. 

^His  excuse  for  obscenity  in  pUys,  iiL  164. 

• His  mortal  fear  of  Mr.  Pope,  founded  on  Mr.  Curl's 

assurances,  L  142. 

Of  opinion  that  he  poisoned  Curl,  lb. 

His  reason  why  Homer  was,  or  was  not  in  debt,  iL 

151. 

^Hls  accusations  of  Sir  R.  Blackmore, 

—As  no  protestant,  U.  156. 
—As  no  poet,  ib. 

His  wonderful  dedication  to  G.  D,  Esq.,  ill.  164. 

Drams,  dangerous  to  a  poet,  UL  163. 

Dedicators,  ii.  154. 

Dunoiad,  how  to  be  ooneotly  quelled,  L  138, 

Eroonf ,  (Laurence,)  L  142. 

—Taxed  by  Oldmlxon  with  nonaefnse,  ib. 

Ears,  some  people  advised  how  to  preserve  them,  UL  16S. 

Falsshoods,  told  of  our  author  In  print, 

—Of  his  Uking  verses  from  James  Moore,  Test, 

—And  of  his  intending  to  abuse  bishop  Burnet,  ib. 

By  John  Dennis,  of  his  really  poisoning  Mr.  Curl,  L  142. 

—And  of  contempt  for  the  sacred  writings,  it  156. 

—By  Edward  Ward,  of  his  being  bribed  by  a  duchess  to 
satirize  Ward  of  Hackney  in  the  plUory,  iii.  161. 

—By  Mist  the  Journalist,  of  unfair  proceeding  fai  the  un- 
dertaking of  the  Odyssey  and  Shakspeara,  TcsL 

^Disprored  by  the  testimony  of  the  Loids  Haroourt 
and  Bathurst. 


—By  Mist,  the  Journalist,  ooBoemiog  Mr.  Addison  and 
him,  two  or  three  lies,  TesL 

—By  Paaquin,  of  his  being  in  a  plot,  IIL  164. 

—By  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  of  his  burlesquing  Scrip- 
ture, upon  the  authority  of  Curl,  IL  156L 
Fletcher,  made  Cibber's  property,  1. 143. 
Mao  Fleckno,  not  so  decent  and  chaste  In  the  diotlan  as 

the  Dunciad,  ii.  151. 
Friendship,  understood  by  Mr.  Dennis  to  he  Hmewhat 

else  in  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  dn,  IiL  164, 
French  cooks,  iv.  180. 

Furius,  Mr.  Dennis  called  so,  by  Mr.  Theobald,  L  142. 
FleeUditch,  U.  156.  Its  nymphs,  158.  Discoveries  there.  Ok 
Flies,  not  the  ultimate  object  of  human  study,  iv.  178. 
Falsehoods  and  flatteries  permitted  to  he  inaortbed  on 

churches,  L  140. 


Good-nature  of  our  author;  Instanoesof  itinthlawoik,! 

148 :  iL  156. 
Good  sense,  grammar,  and  verse,  desired  to  give  place  for 

the  sake  of  Mr.  Bes.  Morris  and  his  works,  IIL  164. 
Giuwir  (Charles)  abused  our  Author  In  many  things 

Te$U  L 147. 

Printed  agabist  Jesus  Christ,  1. 147. 

GiLnon  and  DnrKia,  their  unhafipy  dUTennoe  lamented, 

iii.  164. 
Gentleman,  his  Hymn  to  his  Creator,  by  Welsted,  IL  IfiS. 
Oacetteers,  the  monstrous  prioe  of  their  writings,  11. 157, 
the  miserable  fate  of  their  works,  lb. 


Handbl.  an  excellent  musician,  banished  to  Ireland  by 

the  English  nobility,  Iv.  171. 
Heydeggro,  a  strange  bird  fh>m  Switaerland,  L  147. 
HoaAca,  censured  by  Mr.  Welsted,  Test. 
Did  not  know  what  he  was  about  when  he  wrote  his 

Art  of  Poetry,  ib, 
Hknlky  (John  the  Orator)  his  Tub  and  Eucharist,  IL  14S.    | 

His  history,  IIL  165.     His  opinion  of  ordination  and 

christian  priesthood,  ib.    His  medals,  ib. 
Haywood  (Mrs.)  What  sort  of  game  for  her,  IL  153.    Won 

by  Curl,  154.     Her  great  respect  for  him,  153.    The 

offspring  of  her  brain  and  body  (according  to  Curi,  lb. 

Not  undervalued  by  being  set  against  a  Jordan,  153. 
Hints,  extraordinary  ones,  IL  156. 
HoawBCK  and  Roomb,  two  party-writers,  UL  163. 

• 

Index-learning,  the  use  of  it,  L  147. 
Journals,  how  dear  they  cost  the  nation,  IL  187. 
Jus  Dirinum,  Iv.  17a 
Impudence,  oelehimted  In  Mr.  Curl,  IL  153, 154. 

In  Mr.  Norton  de  Foe,  U.  160. 

In  Mr.  Henley,  HI  165. 

in  Mr.  Cibber,  Jun.  iU.  16SL 

in  Mr.  Cibber,  sen.  patsim, 

Lord-Mayor*B  show,  L  141« 

Library  of  Bays,  L 143. 

Lud  (King),  U.  15B. 

Log  (King),  L  I4& 

Lintot  (Benuud),  U.  15a 

Laureate,  his  crown  of  what  oompond,  L  148. 

Madmen,  two  rolated  to  Cibber,  1. 140. 

Moll^ra,  crucified,  I.  143. 

Mooaa  (James)  his  story  of  six  verses,  and  of  ridieoUng 

Bishop  Burnet  in  the  Memoirs  qf  a  ParUh-eierk,  proved 

false,  by  the  testimonies  of 

—  The  Lord  Bollngbroke,  TttL 

—  Hugh  Bethel,  Esq.  ib. 

—  Earl  of  Peterborough,  ib. 

—  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  ib. 

His  plagiarisms,  some  few  of  them,  llx  and  IL  150. 

What  he  was  real  author  of  (beside  the  stoiy  ahore- 

mentioned.)    Vids  lUt  qfieurrUous  papers, 
—  Erasmus,  his  advice  to  him,  IL  150^ 
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MiLBoumr, «  fair  critic,  and  why,  ii.  158. 

Madnen,  of  what  lort  Mr.  Dennis's  was  according  to  Plato, 

L14«. 

According  to  himself,  11.  156. 

Mttcuries  and  Magaaines,  L  140. 

3Iay-pole  in  the  Strand,  turned  into  a  church,  II.  149. 

HoaBM(Besaleel),  U.  151 ;  ill.  164. 

MonnmentB  of  poets,  with  Inscriptions  to   other  men, 

iv.  17J. 
Medals,  how  swallowed  and  recovered,  iy.  177> 

Nodding,  described,  IL  150. 

Needham's,  L  14& 

Novt.  Iv.  174. 

Ou>Mna>!f  (John)  abused  Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Pope,  II. 

156.    Falsified  Daniel's  History,  then  accused  others  of 

fidsifyfaig  Lord  Clarendon's ;  proved  a  slanderer  in  it, 

lb. 

abused  Mr.  Eusden  and  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  L  142. 

Odysi^,  falsehoods  conoeming  Mr.  P.'s  proposals  for  that 

work.  Test. 

I  IHsprored  1^  those  very  proponls,  lb. 

Owls  and  opium,  L  147. 

Oranges  and  their  use,  L  146. 

Opera,  her  advancement,  iii.  167.  !▼•  170. 

Opiates,  two  very  constderable  ones,  11. 150.  Their  effloacy, 

150L 
Owls,  desired  to  answer  Mr.  Ralph,  ill.  163. 

Pops  (Mr.)  his  life]  Educated  by  Jesuits— by  •  parson— by 
a  monk  at  St.  Omer's— at  Oxford— at  home— «o  where  at 
all,  Tetl.  init.  His  ftither,  a  merchant,  a  husbandman, 
a  fsrmer,  a  hatter,  the  devil,  lb. 

His  death  threatened  by  Dr.  Smedley,  lb.  but  after- 
wards advised  to  hang  himself,  or  cut  his  throat,  lb. 
To  be  hunted  down  like  a  wild  beast,  by  Mr.  Theobald, 
ib.  unless  hanged  for  treason,  on  information  of  Pasquin, 
Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Curl,  and  Concanen,  ib. 

Vovtaetj,  never  to  be  mentioned  in  Satire,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Joomalists  and  hackney-writers— The  poverty  of 
Codnis,  not  touched  upon  by  Juvenal,  11.  153.  When, 
and  how  fisr  poverty  may  be  satirised,  letter,  p.  125. 
Whenever  mentioned  by  our  author,  it  is  only  as  an  ex- 
tenuation and  excuse  for  bad  writers,  IL  156. 

Personal  abuses  not  to  be  endured,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Dennis,  Theobald,  Curl,  &c  ii.  158. 

Personal  abuses  on  our  author,  by  Bfr.  Dennis,  Glldon,  he 
lb.— by  Mr.  Theobald.  T««(.-By  Mr.  Ralph,  iii.  163. 
— Qy  Mr.  Wolsted,  IL  164.— By  Mr.  Cooke,  IL  152.-By 
Mr.  Concanen,  IL  157.— By  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  IL 
156.— By  Edward  Ward,  UL  161.— and  their  brethren. 
tMsHm. 

Personal  abuses  of  others.  Mr.  Theobald  of  Mr.  Dennis 
for  his  poverty,  L  14S.  Mr.  Dennis  of  Mr.  Theobald  for 
his  llveUbood  by  the  stage,  and  the  law,  L  147.  Mr. 
Dennis  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  for  impiety,  iL  156. 
Dr.  Smedley  of  Mr.  Concanen,  IL  157.  Mr.  Oldmixon's  of 
Mr.  Eusden,  L  148.  Of  Mr.  Addison,  IL  156.  Mr.  Cook's 
of  Mr.  Eusden,  L  148. 

PoUticB,  very  oseAil  in  oritldsm,  Mr.  Dennis's,  L  148  ;  il. 
15a 

Pillory,  a  post  of  respect.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Curl,  111.  161 

and  of  Mr.  Ward,  ib. 

Plagiary,  described,  IL  150,  he. 

Pricri,  Argument  aprioH  not  the  best  to  prove  a  Qod»  It. 
178. 

Vofftrtj  and  poetry,  their  cave,  L  14a 


Frofaneness,  not  to  be  endured  in  our  author,  but  very 

allowable  in  Shakspeare,  I.  141. 
Party-writers,  their  three  qualifications,  ii.  156. 
Palmers,  pilgrims,  ill.  168. 
Hndars  and  Miltons,  of  the  modem  sort,  ill.  163. 

QuntNO,  his  resemblance  to  Mr.  Cibber,  iL  149.  Wept  for 
Joy.lb.    So  did  Mr.  C.  L  146. 

Resemblance  of  the  Hero  to  several  groat  authors. 

To  Quemo,  ut  tupra.    To  Settle  liL  161.    To  Banks  and 

Broome,  1. 144. 
Round-house,  ii.  propefin. 
Ralph  (James)  iii.  163.    See  Sawney. 
RooMa  and  HoRNacs,  iii.  163. 

Shakspeare,  to  be  spelled  always  with  an  e  at  the  end,  I. 
138,  but  not  with  an  e  In  the  middle,  lb.  An  edition 
of  him  in  marble,  lb.  Mangled,  altered,  and  cut  by 
the  players  and  critics,  L  143.  very  sore  still  of  Tib- 
bald,  ib. 

Sepulchral  lies  on  church-walls,  L  140. 

SanxB  (Elkanah)  Mr.  Dennis's  account  of  him.  ilL  161. 
And  Mr.  Welsted's,  Ib.  Once  preferred  to  Dryden,  Iii. 
lb.  A  party-writer  of  pamphlets,  ib.  and  Iii.  166. 
A  writer  of  farces  and  drolls,  and  employed  at  last  in 
Bartholomew-fair,  iii.  167. 

Bawneyi  •  Poem :  the  author's  great  Ignorance  In  classical 
learning,  L  130. 

In  languages,  IlL  163. 

His  praises  of  himself  above  Mr.  Addison,  164. 

Swiss  of  heaven,  who  they  are,  iL  158. 

Bilenus  described,  iv.  179. 

Scholiasts,  IIL  165. 1  v.  174. 

Supperless,  a  mistake  concerning  this  word  set  right  with 
respect  to  poets  and  other  temperate  students,  1. 143L 

Sevenfold  Face,  who  master  of  it,  1. 146. 

Soul  (the  vulgar  soul)  its  office,  iv.  178. 

Schools,  their  homage  paidto  dulness,  and  In  what,  Iv.  178. 

TiBBALD,  not  hero  of  this  poem,  L  iniU  Published  an  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  1. 143.  Author  secretly,  and  abettor 
of  scurrilities  against  Mr.  P.  Vide  Test,  and  Liit  </ 
Book*, 

Thul^,  a  very  Northern  Poem,  puts  out  a  fire,  L  147. 

Tailors,  a  good  word  for  them,  against  poets  and  111  pay- 
masters, Ii.  151. 

Thunder,  how  to  make  it  hj  Mr.  Dennis's  receipt,  IL  156. 

Traveling  described,  and  Its  advantages,  Iv.  175. 

Terbal  critics.    Two  points  always  to  be  granted  them, 

IL  149. 
Venice,  the  city  of,  for  what  famous,  Iv.  176. 
University,  how  to  pass  through  it,  iv.  175. 

Ward  (Edw.)  a  poet  and  aldionse-keeper  In  Moorflelds,  L 
146.    What  became  of  his  works,  ib. 

His  high  opinion  of  his  namesake,  and  his  respect 

for  the  pillory,  IIL  161. 

WsuTKD  (Leonard)  one  of  the  authors  of  the  weekly 
journals,  abused  our  author,  5tc.  many  years  since,  ii. 
155.  Taken  by  Dennis  fbr  a  Didapper,  Ib.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  poetry,  IIL  164. 

Weekly  Journals,  by  wh<nn  written,  IL  156. 

Whirligigs,  ill.  168. 

Wiaard,  his  cup,  and  the  strange  efTeois  of  it,  St.  IfO. 
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IMITATIONS    OF    HORACE. 


EPISTLE  VII. 

IMITATKD  IN  THK  MANNER  OV  DR.  SWIFT. 


'Ti8  true,  my  lord,  I  gave  my  word, 
I  would  be  with  you,  June  the  third  ; 
Gianged  it  to  August,  and  in  short, 
Have  kept  it — as  you  do  at  court. 
You  humour  me  when  I  am  sick. 
Why  not  when  I  am  splenetick  I 
In  town,  what  objects  could  I  meet  ? 
The  shops  shut  up  in  every  street. 
And  funerals  blackening  all  the  doors, 
And  yet  more  melancholy  whores  : 
And  what  a  dust  in  every  place  ! 
And  a  thin  court  that  wants  your  face. 
And  fevers  raging  up  and  down. 
And  W*  and  &♦•  both  in  town ! 

"  The  dog-da^  are  no  more  the  case." 
'Tis  true,  but  winter  comes  apace  : 
Then  southward  let  your  bard  retire. 
Hold  out  some  months  'twixt  sun  and  fire. 
And  you  shall  see,  the  first  warm  weather, 
Me  and  the  butterflies  together. 

My  lord,  your  favours  well  I  know  ; 
'Tis  with  distinction  you  bestow  ; 
And  not  to  every  one  that  comes. 
Just  as  a  Scotsman  does  his  plums  : 
*'  Pray  take  them,  sir.^ — Enough's  a  feast : 
Eat  some,  and  pocket  up  the  rest." — 
What,  rob  your  boys  I  those  pretty  rogues  I 
"  No,  sir,  you'll  leave  them  to  the  hogs." 
Thus  fools,  with  compliments  besiege  ye. 
Contriving  never  to  oblige  ye. 
Scatter  your  f&vours  on  a  fop, 
Ingratitude 's  the  certain  crop  ; 
And  'tis  but  just,  I'll  tell  ye  wherefore. 
You  give  the  things  you  never  care  for. 
A  wise  man  always  is,  or  shou'd 
Be  mighty  ready  to  do  good  : 
But  makes  a  difference  in  his  thought 
Betwixt  a  guinea  and  a  groat. 

Now  this  I'll  say,  you'll  find  in  me 
A  safe  companion,  and  a  free  ; 
But  if  vou'd  have  me  always  near — 
A  word,  pray,  in  your  honour's  ear. 
I  hope  it  IB  your  resolution 
To  give  me  back  my  constitution ! 
The  sprightly  wit,  Uie  lively  eye, 
The  engaging  smile,  the  gaiety. 
That  laugn'd  down  many  a  summer  sun. 
And  kept  you  up  so  oft  till  one  : 
And  all  that  voluntary  vein, 
Ab  when  Belinda  raised  mv  strain. 

A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn-loft  through  a  chink  ; 
But  having  amply  stuff'd  his  skin. 
Could  not  get  out  as  he  got  in : 
Which  one  belonging  to  the  house 
('Twas  not  a  man,  it  was  a  mouse) 
Observing,  cried,  «  You  'scape  not  so ! 
Lean  as  you  came,  sir,  you  must  go." 

Sir,  you  may  spare  your  application, 
I'm  no  such  beast,  nor  his  relation  ; 


Nor  one  that  temperance  advance, 
Cramm'd  to  the  throat  with  ortolans  : 
Extremely  ready  to  resign 
All  that  may  make  me  none  of  mine. 
South-sea  subscriptions  take  who  please. 
Leave  me  but  liberty  and  ease. 
'Twas  what  I  said  to  Craggs  and  Child, 
Who  praised  my  modesty  and  smiled. 
Give  me,  I  cried,  (enough  for  me) 
My  bread,  and  independency  ! 
So  bought  an  annual  rent  or  two. 
And  lived — ^just  as  you  see  I  do  ; 
Near  fifty,  and  without  a  wife, 
I  trust  that  sinking  fund,  my  life. 
Can  I  retrench  1  Yes,  mighty  well, 
Shrink  back  to  my  paternal  cell, 
A  little  house,  with  trees  a-row. 
And,  like  its  master,  very  low. 
There  died  my  father,  no  man's  debtor, 
And  there  I'll  die,  nor  worse  nor  better. 

To  set  this  matter  full  before  ye, 
Our  old  friend  Swift  w^ill  tell  his  story. 

"Harley,  the  nation's  great  support," — 
But  you  may  read  it,  I  stop  short. 


SATIRE  VI. 

TBI    FIRST    PART    IMITATED    IN     THS    YXAR    1714,     BV 
SWIFT,  THK  LATTER  PART  ADDED  AFTERWARDS. 

I've  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
A  handBome  house  to  lodge  a  friend, 
A  river  at  my  garden's  end, 
A  terrace- walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  ask  not  to  increase  my  store ; 
"  But  here  a  grievance  seems  to  lie. 
All  this  is  mine  but  till  I  die  ; 
I  can't  but  think  'twould  sound  more  clever. 
To  me  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever. 

« If  I  ne'er  got  or  lost  a  groat, 
By  anv  trick,  or  any  fault ; 
And  if  I  pray  by  Reason's  rules, 
And  not  like  forty  other  fools  : 
As  thus,  ^Vouchsafe,  O  gracious  Maker  ! 
To  grant  me  this  and  t'  other  acre  : 
Or,  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  treasure  :' 
But  only  what  my  station  fits. 
And  to  be  kept  in  my  right  wits. 
Preserve,  Almighty  Providence  1 
Just  what  you  gave  me,  competence  : 
And  let  me  in  tiiese  shades  compose 
Something  in  verse  as  true  as  prose  ; 
Removed  from  all  the  ambitious  scene. 
Nor  pufTd  by  pride,  nor  sunk  by  spleen." 

In  short,  I'm  pexfectly  content. 
Let  me  but  live  on  this  side  Trent ; 
Nor  cross  the  channel  twice  a  year. 
To  spend  six  months  with  statesmen  here. 
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I  must,  by  all  meaiiB  oome  to  town, 
'Tis  for  the  seirice  of  the  crown. 
^  Lewis,  the  dean  will  be  of  use. 
Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excuse." 
The  toil,  the  dimger  of  ihe  seas, 
Great  ministers  ne'er  think  of  tiiese  ; 
Or  let  it  cost  five  hundred  pound, 
No  matter  where  the  money's  found. 
It  is  but  so  mnch  more  in  debt. 
And  thai  they  ne'er  conmder'd  yet.' 

"  Grood  Mr.  Bean,  go  change  your  gown, 
Let  my  lord  know  you're  come  to  town." 
I  hurry  me  in  haste  away. 
Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day  ; 
And  find  his  honour  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round, 
Chequer'd  with  ribbons  blue  and  green  : 
How  should  I  thrust  myself  between  1 
Some  wa^  observes  me  thus  perplext, 
And  smilmg,  whispers  to  the  next, 
^  I  thought  the  dean  had  been  too  proud. 
To  justle  here  among  a  crowd." 
Another,  in  a  surly  fit, 
TeUs  me  I  have  more  zeal  than  wit : 
"  So  eager  to  express  your  love. 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove. 
But  rudely  press  before  a  duke." 
I  own,  I'm  pleased  with  this  rebuke. 
And  take  it  kindly  meant  to  show 
What  I  desire  ihe  world  should  know. 

I  get  a  whisper,  and  withdraw  : 
When  twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Come  with  petitions  fairlv  penn'd. 
Desiring  I  would  stand  their  friend. 

This,  numbly  offers  me  his  case — 
That,  begs  my  interest  for  a  place— 
A  hundred  other  men's  affairs. 
Like  bees,  are  humming  in  my  ears. 
**  To-morrow  my  appeal  comes  on. 
Without  your  help  tne  cause  is  gone  " — 
The  duke  expects  my  lord  and  you. 
About  some  great  affiur,  at  two — 
^  Put  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind. 
To  get  my  warrant  quickly  sini'd  : 
Consider  'tis  my  first  request?' — 
Be  satisfied,  I'll  do  mv  best : — 
Then  presently  he  falls  to  tease, 
«  You  may  for  certain  if  you  please ; 
I  doubt  not,  if  his  lordship  knew — 
And  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you  " — 

'TIS  (let  me  see)  three  years  and  more, 
(October  next  it  will  be  four) 
Since  Harlet  bid  me  first  attend. 
And  chose  me  for  an  humble  friend  ; 
Would  take  me  in  his  coach  to  chat. 
And  question  me  of  this  and  that ; 
As,  «What'8-o'clock!"  And,  "How's  the  wind!" 
«  Whose  chariot's  that  we  left  behind!" 
Or  ^pravely  try  to  read  the  lines 
Wnt  underneath  the  country  signs  ; 
Or,  <<  Have  you  nothing  new  to-day 
From  Pope,  from  Pamell,  or  from  Gay  ! " 
Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  far  as  Staines, 
As  once  a  week  we  travel  down 
To  Windsor,  and  again  to  town  ; 
Where  all  that  passes,  inter  not. 
Might  be  proclaim'd  at  Charing-cross. 

Yet  some,  I  know,  with  envy  swell. 
Because  they  see  me  used  so  well : 


<<  How  think  you  of  our  friend  the  dean  ! 
I  wonder  what  some  people  mean  ; 
My  lord  and  he  are  grown  so  great. 
Always  together,  ttte-h-tite. 
What,  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes — 
See  but  the  fortune  of  some  folks  ! " 
There  flies  about  a  strange  report 
Of  some  express  arrived  at  court ; 
I'm  stopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet, 
And  catechised  in  every  street. 
**  You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  great ; 
Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  treat  t 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie  !  " 
Faith,  sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 
"Ah,  Doctor,  how  you  love  to  jest ! 
Tis  now  no  secret" — I  protest 
Tis  one  to  me—**  Then  tell  us,  pray. 
When  are  the  troops  to  have  their  pay ! " 
And  though  I  solemnly  declare 
I  know  no  more  than  my  Lord  Mayor, 
They  stand  amazed,  ana  think  me  grown 
The  closest  mortal  ever  known. 

Thus  in  a  sea  of  folly  toss'd. 
My  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost ; 
Yet  alwa^'s  wishing  to  retreat. 
Oh,  could  I  see  my  country  seat ! 
There  leaning  near  a  gentle  brook, 
Sleep,  or  peruse  some  ancient  book. 
And  there  in  sweet  oblivion  drown 
Those  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  town. 
O  charming  noons  !  and  nights  divine ! 
Or  when  I  sup,  or  when  I  mne. 
My  friends  above,  my  folks  below, 
Chatting  and  laughing,  all-a-row. 
The  beans  and  bacon  set  before  'em. 
The  grace-cup  served  with  all  decorum  : 
Each  willing  to  be  pleased,  and  please. 
And  even  the  very  dogs  at  ease  ! 
Here  no  man  prates  of  idle  things ; 
How  this  or  that  Italian  sings, 
A  neighbour's  madness  or  his  spouse's. 
Or  what's  in  either  of  the  Houses  : 
But  something  much  more  our  concern, 
And  quite  a  scandal  not  to  learn  : 
Which  is  the  happier,  or  the  wiser, 
A  man  of  merit  or  a  miser! 
Whether  we  ought  to  choose  our  friends, 
For  their  own  worth,  or  our  own  ends! 
What  good,  or  better,  we  may  call. 
And  what,  the  very  best  of  all ! 

Our  friend  Dan  Prior  told,  you  know, 
A  tale  extremely  a  propot : 
Name  a  town  life,  and  in  a  trice, 
He  had  a  story  of  two  mice. 
Once  on  a  time  (so  runs  the  fable) 
A  country  mouse,  right  hospitable. 
Received  a  town  mouse  at  his  board. 
Just  as  a  farmer  might  a  lord. 
A  frugal  mouse  upon  the  whole. 
Yet  loved  his  friend,  and  had  a  soul ; 
Knew  what  was  handsome,  and  would  do't. 
On  just  occasion,  eoute  qui  coute. 
He  brought  him  bacon,  (nothing  lean) 
Pudding,  tliat  might  have  pleased  a  dean  ; 
Cheese,  such  as  men  in  Suffolk  make. 
But  wish'd  it  Stilton  for  his  sake ; 
Yet,  to  his  guest  though  no  way  sparing, 
He  eat  himself  the  rind  and  paring. 
Our  courtier  scarce  could  touch  a  bit. 
But  show'd  his  breeding  and  his  wit ; 
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He  (lid  his  beet  to  seem  to  eat, 
And  cried,  "  I  vow  you're  mighty  neat. 
But  Lord,  my  friend,  this  savage  scene  ! 
For  God's  sake,  come,  and  live  with  men : 
Consider,  mice,  like  men,  must  die, 
Both  small  and  great,  both  you  and  I : 
Then  spend  your  life  in  joy  and  sport. 
(This  doctrine,  friend,  I  learnt  at  court.)" 

The  veriest  hermit  in  the  nation 
May  yield,  God  knows,  to  strong  temptation. 
Away  they  come,  through  thick  and  thin, 
To  a  tall  house  near  Lincoln's  Inn ; 
('Twas  on  the  night  of  a  debate. 
When  all  their  lordships  had  sate  late.) 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Shined  in  description,  he  might  show  it ; 
Tell  how  the  moon-beam  trembling  falls^ 
And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls  ; 
PalUdian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors ; 
But  let  it,  in  a  word,  be  said. 
The  moon  was  up,  and  men  a-bed. 
The  napkins  white,  the  carpet  red ; 

The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat, 

And  down  the  mice  sate,  ttte-a-ttte. 
Our  courtier  walks  from  dish  to  dish. 

Tastes  for  his  friend  of  fowl  and  fish ; 

Tells  all  their  names,  lays  down  the  law, 

"  Que  fa  est  bon  !  Ah  gouteM  pa/ 

That  jelly's  rich,  this  malmsey  healing. 

Pray,  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in.'* 

Was  ever  such  a  happy  swain ! 

He  stuffs  and  swills,  and  stuffs  again. 

<*  I'm  quite  ashamed — 'tis  mighty  rude 

To  eat  so  much — ^but  all's  so  good. 

I  have  a  thousand  thanks  to  give— 

My  lord  alone  knows  how  to  live." 

No  sooner  said,  but  from  the  hall 

Rush  chaphiin,  butler,  d<^  and  all : 

«  A  rat !  a  rat !  clap  to  ^e  door"— 

The  cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor. 

O  for  the  heart  of  Homer's  mice, 

Or  gods  to  save  them  in  a  trice ! 

(It  was  by  Providence  they  think, 

For  your  damn'd  stucco  has  no  chink.) 

'<  An't  please  your  honour,"  quoth  the  peasant, 

^  This  same  dessert  is  not  so  pleasant : 

Give  me  again  my  hollow  tree, 

A  crust  of  breads  and  liberty  l" 


BOOK  IV.— ODE  I. 

TO  VENUS. 
Again  1  new  tumults  in  my  breast ! 

Ah  spare  me,  Venus !  let  me,  let  me  rest  1 
I  am  not  now,  alas  I  the  man 

As  in  the  gentle  reign  of  my  queen  Anne. 
Ah  sound  no  more  thy  soft  alarms. 

Nor  circle  sober  Fifty  with  thy  charms. 
Mother  too  fierce  of  dear  desijres  t 

Turn,  turn  to  willing  hearts  your  wanton  fires. 
To  number  five  direct  your  doves, 

There  spread  round  MumuT  all  your  blooming 
loves; 


Noble  and  young,  who  strikes  the  heart 

With  every  sprightly,  every  decent  part  ; 
Equal,  the  injured  to  defend, 

To  charm  the  mistress,  or  to  fix  the  friend. 
He  with  a  hundred  arts  refined. 

Shall  stretch  thy  conquests  over  half  the  kind : 
To  him  each  rival  shall  submit, 

Make  but  his  riches  equal  to  his  wit. 
Then  shall  thy  form  the  marble  grace, 

(Thy  Grecian  form)  and  Chloe  lend  the  iaufx : 
His  house  embosom'd  in  the  grove. 

Sacred  to  social  life  and  social  love. 
Shall  glitter  o'er  the  pendent  green. 

Where  Thames  reflects  the  visionary  scene : 
Thither,  the  silver-sounding  lyres 

Shall  call  the  smiling  Loves,  and  young  Desires ; 
There  eveiy  Grrace  and  Muse  shall  throng. 

Exalt  the  dance,  or  animate  the  song ; 
There  vouths  and  nymphs,  in  consort  gay. 

Shall  hail  the  rising,  close  the  parting  day. 
With  me,  alas !  those  joys  are  o'er ; 

For  me,  the  vernal  garhmds  bloom  no  more. 
Adieu  1  fond  hope  of  mutual  fire, 

The  still-believing,  still-renew*d  desire ; 
Adieu  1  the  heart-expanding  bowl. 

And  all  the  kind  deceivers  of  the  soul ! 
Bat  why!  ah  tell  me,  ah  too  dear ! 

Steals  down  my  cheek,  the  involuntary  tear! 
Why  words  so  flowing,  thoughts  so  free. 

Stop,  or  turn  nonsense,  at  one  glance  of  thee ! 
Thee,  drest  in  fancy's  aiiy  beam. 

Absent  I  follow  through  the  extended  dream  ; 
Now,  now  I  seize,  I  clasp  thy  charms, 

And  now  you  burst  (ah  cruel !)  from  my  ar 
And  swiftly  shoot  along  the  Mall, 

Or  softly  glide  by  the  canal, 
Now  shown  by  Cynthia's  silver  ray. 

And  now,  on  rolling  waters  snatch'd  away. 


PART  OF  THE  NINTH  ODE 

or  THK  VODSTR  BOOK. 

A  FRAGMENT. 
Lest  you  should  think  that  verse  shall  die, 

Which  sounds  the  silver  Thames  along. 
Taught  on  the  wings  of  truth  to  fly 

Above  the  reach  of  vulgar  song  ; 

Though  daring  Milton  sits  sublime, 

In  Spenser  native  muses  pky  ; 
Nor  yet  shall  Waller  yield  to  time. 

Nor  pensive  Cowley's  moral  lay- 
Sages  and  chiefs  long  annce  had  birth 

Ere  Cfeesar  was,  or  Newton  named ; 
Those  raised  new  empires  o'er  the  earth. 

And  these,  new  heavens  and  systems  framed. 

Vam  was  the  chief's,  the  sage's  pride ! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died. 
In  vain  they  schemed,  in  vun  they  bled ! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead. 
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THE    ILIAD    OF    HOMER. 


PREFACE. 


HoHER  is  TiniyeTsally  allowed  to  hare  had  the 
greatest  invention  of  any  writer  whatever.  The 
praise  of  judgment  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with 
him,  and  others  may  have  their  pretensions  as  to 
particular  excellencies ;  but  his  invention  remains 
yet  unrivaled.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  he  has  ever 
been  acknowledged  the  greatest  of  poets,  who  most 
excelled  in  that  which  is  the  very  foundation  of 
I    poetry.   It  is  the  invention  that  in  different  degrees 

I  disdnguishes  all  great  geniuses :  the  utmost  stretch 
of  human  study,  learning,  and  industry,  which 
masters  everything  besides,  can  never  attain  to 
this.  It  furnishes  art  with  all  her  materials,  and 
without  it,  judgment  itself  can  at  best  but  "  steal 
wisely :  **  for  art  is  only  like  a  prudent  steward  that 
lives  on  managing  the  riches  of  nature.  Whatever 
praises  may  be  given  to  works  of  judgment,  there 
is  not  even  a  single  beauty  in  them  to  which  the 
invention  must  not  contribute  :  as  in  the  most 
regular  gardens,  art  can  only  reduce  the  beauties 
of  nature  to  more  regularity,  and  such  a  figure, 
which  the  common  eye  may  better  take  in,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  entertained  with.  And,  perhaps, 
the  reason  why  common  critics  are  inclined  to 
prefer  a  judicious  and  methodical  genius  to  a  great 

Ij  and  fruitful  one,  is,  because  they  find  it  easier  for 
themselves  to  pursue  their  observations  through 

I I  a  uniform  and  bounded  walk  of  art,  than  to  com- 
.    prehend  the  vast  and  various  extent  of  nature. 

{  Our  author's  work  is  a  wild  paradise,  where  if 
1 1  we  cannot  see  all  the  beauties  so  distinctly  as  in 
I   an  ordered  garden,  it  is  only  because  the  number 

I  of  them  is  infinitely  ^[reater.  It  is  like  a  copious 
nursery,  which  contams  the  seeds  and  first  pro- 

l|   ductions  of  every  kind,  out  of  which  those  who 

II  followed  him  have  but  selected  some  particular 
plantSy  each  according  to  his  fancy,  to  cultivate 

II  and  beautify.  If  some  things  are  too  luxuriant,  it 
is  owing  to  the  richness  of  me  soil  ;  and  if  others 
are  not  arrived  to  perfection  or  maturity,  it  is  only 
because  they  are  overrun  and  oppressed  by  those 
of  a  stronger  nature. 

It  is  to  the  strength  of  this  amazing  invention 
we  are  to  attribute  timt  unequaled  fire  and  rapture 
which  is  so  forcible  in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a 
true  poetical  spirit  is  master  of  himself  while  he 
reads  him.  What  he  writes  is  of  the  most  ani- 
mated nature  imaginable ;  every  thing  moves,  every 
thing  lives,  and  is  put  in  action.  If  a  council  be 
call^,  or  a  battie  fought,  you  are  not  coldly  in- 
formed of  what  was  said  or  done  as  from  a  third 
person  ;  the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  himself  by 
the  force  of  the  poet*s  imagination,  and  turns  in 

|l   one  place  to  a  hearer,  in  another  to  a  spectator. 


The  course  of  his  verses  resembles  that  of  the 
army  he  describes, 

OW  ip*  tffotf,  &iT€l  re  wvpH  x^^  Ta<ra  r4/Aoiro, 

^  They  pour  along  like  a  fire' that  sweeps  the  whole  I 
earth  before  it."  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that 
his  fancy,  which  is  everywhere  vigorous,  is  not 
discovered  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  his 
poem  in  its  fullest  splendour :  it  grows  in  the  pro- 
gress both  upon  himself  and  others,  and  becomes 
on  fire,  like  a  chariot-wheel,  by  its  own  rapidity. 
Exact  disposition,  just  thought,  correct  elocution, 
polished  numbers,  may  have  been  found  in  a  thou- 
sand ;  but  this  poetic  fire,  this  **vividavis  animi," 
in  a  very  few.  Even  in  works  where  all  those  are 
imperfect  or  neglected,  this  can  overpower  criti- 
cism, and  make  us  admire  even  while  we  disapprove. 
Nay,  where  this  appears,  though  attended  with 
absurdities,  it  brightens  all  the  rubbish  about  it, 
till  we  see  nothing  but  its  own  splendour.  This 
fire  is  discerned  in  Virgil,  but  discerned  as  through 
a  glass,  reflected  from  Homer,  more  shining  than 
fierce,  but  everywhere  equal  and  constant:  in 
Lucan  and  Statius  it  bursts  out  in  sudden,  short, 
and  interrupted  flashes :  in  Milton  it  glows  like  a 
furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon  ardour  by  the 
force  of  art :  m  Shakspeare  it  strikes  before  we 
are  aware,  like  an  accidental  fire  from  heaven : 
but  in  Homer,  and  in  him  only,  it  bums  every- 
where clearly,  and  everywhere  irresistibly. 

I  shall  here  endeavour  to  show  how  this  vast 
invention  exerts  itself  in  a  manner  superior  to 
that  of  any  poet  through  all  the  main  constituent 
parts  of  his  work  ;  as  it  is  the  great  and  peculiar 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
other  authors. 

This  strouff  and  ruling  faculty  was  like  a  power- 
ftil  star,  whidi,  in  the  violence  of  its  course,  drew 
all  things  within  its  vortex.  It  seemed  not  enough 
to  have  taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the 
whole  compass  of  nature,  to  supply  his  maxims 
and  reflections  ;  all  the  inward  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  mankind,  to  furnish  his  characters  ;  and 
all  the  outward  forms  and  images  of  things  for 
his  descriptions :  but  ^-anting  yet  an  ampler  sphere 
to  expatiate  in,  he  opened  a  new  and  boundless 
walk  lor  his  imagination,  and  created  a  world  for 
himself  in  the  invention  of  fable.  That  which  Ari- 
stotle calls  "the  soul  of  poetry,"  was  first  breathed 
into  it  by  Homer.  I  shall  begin  with  considering 
him  in  Uiis  part,  as  it  is  natumlly  the  first  ;  and  I 
speak  of  it  both  as  it  means  the  design  of  a  poem, 
and  as  it  is  taken  for  fiction. 
Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  probable,  the 
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allegorical,  and  the  marvelous.  The  probable 
fable  is  the  recital  of  such  actions  as,  though  they 
did  not  happen,  yet  might,  in  the  common  course 
of  nature  ;  or  of  such  as,  though  they  did,  become 
fables  by  the  additional  episodes  and  manner  of 
telling  them.  Of  this  sort  is  the  main  story  of  an 
epic  poem,  <<  the  return  of  Ul^'sses,  the  settlement 
of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,"  or  tlie  like.  That  of  the 
Iliad  is  the  <<  anger  of  Achilles,"  the  most  short  and 
single  subject  that  ever  was  chosen  by  any  poet. 
Yet  this  he  has  supplied  with  a  vaster  variety  of 
incidents  and  events,  and  crowded  with  a  greater 
number  of  councils,  speeches,  battles,  and  episodes 
of  all  kinds,  than  are  to  be  found  even  in  those 
poems  whose  schemes  are  of  the  utmost  latitude 
and  irreguUrity.  The  action  is  hurried  on  with 
the  most  vehement  spirit,  and  its  whole  duration 
employs  not  so  much  as  fifty  days.  Virgil,  for 
want  of  so  warm  a  genius,  aided  hunself  by  taking 
in  a  more  extensive  subject,  as  well  as  a  greater 
length  of  time,  and  contracting  the  design  of  both 
Homer's  poems  into  one,  which  is  yet  but  a  fourth 
part  as  hu'ge  as  his.  The  other  epic  poets  have 
used  the  same  practice,  but  genenJly  carried  it 
so  far  as  to  superinduce  a  multiplicity  of  fables, 
destroy  the  unity  of  action,  and  lose  their  readers 
in  an  unreasonable  length  of  time.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  the  main  design  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
add  to  his  invention,  but  they  have  followed  him 
in  every  episode  and  part  of  stoiy.  If  he  has 
given  a  reguhir  catalogue  of  an  army,  they  all 
draw  up  their  forces  in  the  same  order.  If  he  has 
funeral  games  for  Patroclus,  Virgil  has  the  same 
for  Anchises ;  and  Statins  (rather  than  omit  them) 
destroys  the  unity  of  his  action  for  those  of  Arche- 
morus.  If  Ulysses  visit  the  shades,  the  iEneas 
of  Virgil  and  Scipio  of  Silius  are  sent  after  him. 
If  he  be  detained  from  his  return  by  the  allure- 
ments of  Calypso,  so  is  ^neas  by  Dido,  and  Binaldo 
by  Armida.  If  Achilles  be  absent  from  the  army 
on  the  score  of  a  quarrel  through  half  the  poem, 
Binaldo  must  absent  himself  just  as  long  on  the 
like  account.  If  he  gives  his  hero  a  suit  of  celes- 
tial armour,  Virgil  and  Tasso  make  the  same 
present  to  theirs.  Virgil  has  not  only  observed 
this  close  imitation  of  Homer,  but,  where  he  had 
not  led  the  way,  supplied  the  want  from  other 
Greek  authors.  Thus  the  story  of  Sinon,  and  the 
taking  of  Troy,  was  copied  ^says  Macrobius)  almost 
word  for  word  from  Pisanaer,  as  the  loves  of  Dido 
and  Mneas  are  taken  firom  those  of  Medea  and 
Jason  in  ApoUoniua ;  and  several  others  in  the 
same  manner. 

To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable. — If  we  reflect 
upon  those  innumerable  knowledges,  those  secrets 
01  nature  and  physical  philosophy,  which  Homer 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  wrapped  up  in  his 
lUlegoriesi,  what  a  new  and  ample  scene  of  wonder 
may  this  consideration  afford  usf  How  fertile 
will  that  imagination  appear,  which  was  able  to 
clothe  all  tiie  properties  of  elements,  the  q^ualiiica- 
tions  of  the  mina,  the  virtues  and  vices,  m  forms 
and  persons  ;  and  to  introduce  them  into  actions 
aereeable  to  tiie  nature  of  the  things  they  shadowed  f 
This  is  a  field  in  which  no  succeeding  poets  could 
dispute  with  Homer;  and  whatever  commenda- 
tions have  been  allowed  them  on  this  head,  are  by 
no  means  for  their  invention  in  having  enlarged 
his  drole,  but  for  their  judgment  in  having  con- 
tracted it.  For  when  the  mode  of  learning  clanged 


in  the  following  ages,  and  science  was  delivered  in  a 
phuner  manner,  it  then  became  as  reasonable  in 
the  more  modem  poets  to  lay  it  aside,  as  it  was  in 
Homer  to  make  use  of  it.  And  perhaps  it  was  no 
unhappy  circumstance  for  Virgil,  that  there  was 
not  in  his  time  that  demand  upon  him  of  so  great 
an  invention  as  might  be  capable  of  ftimishing  all 
those  allegorical  parts  of  a  poem. 

The  marvelous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural, and  eq>ecially  the  machines  of  the  gods. 
If  Homer  was  not  the  first  who  introduced  the 
deities  (as  Herodotus  imagines)  into  the  religion 
of  Greece,  he  seems  the  first  who  brought  them 
into  a  system  of  machinery  for  poetry,  and  such  a 
one  as  makes  its  greatest  unportanoe  and  dignity : 
for  we  find  those  authors  who  have  been  offended 
at  the  literal  notion  of  the  gods,  constantly  laying 
their  accusation  aeainst  Homer  as  the  chief  sup- 
port of  it.  But  whatever  cause  there  might  be  to 
blame  his  machines  in  a  philosophical  or  religious 
view,  they  are  so  perfect  in  the  poetic,  that  man- 
kind have  been  ever  since  contented  to  follow  them: 
none  have  been  able  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  poetry 
beyond  the  limits  he  has  set :  every  attempt  of  this 
nature  has  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  after  all  the 
various  changes  of  times  and  religions,  his  gods 
continue  to  this  day  the  gods  of  poetry. 

We  come  now  to  the  diaracters  of  his  persons  ; 
and  here  we  shall  find  no  author  has  ever  drawn 
so  many,  with  so  visible  and  surprising  a  variety, 
or  given  us  such  lively  and  affecting  impressions 
of  tiiem.  Every  one  has  something  so  singularly 
his  own,  that  no  painter  could  have  distinguished 
them  more  by  their  features,  than  the  poet  has  by 
their  manners.  Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than 
the  distinctions  he  has  observed  in  the  different 
degrees  of  virtues  and  vices.  The  single  quality 
of  courage  is  wonderfully  diversified  in  the  several 
characters  of  the  Iliad.  That  of  Achilles  is  furious 
and  intractable;  that  of  Diomede  forward,  yet 
listening  to  advice,  and  subject  to  command  ;  that 
of  Ajax  is  heavy  and  self-confiding ;  of  Hector, 
active  and  vigilant :  the  courage  of  Agamemnon 
is  inspirited  by  love  of  empire  and  ambition  ;  that 
of  Menelaus  mixed  with  softness  and  tenderness 
for  his  people :  we  find  in  Idomeneus  a  plain  direct 
soldier ;  in  Sarpedon  a  gallant  and  generous  one. 
Nor  is  this  judicious  and  astonishing  diversity  to 
be  found  only  in  the  principal  quality  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  of  each  character,  but  even  in 
the  under-parts  of  it,  to  which  he  takes  care  to  give 
a  tincture  of  that  principal  one.  For  example : 
the  main  characters  of  Ulysses  and  Nestor  consist 
in  wisdom  ;  and  they  are  distinct  in  tins,  that  the 
wisdom  of  one  is  artificial  and  various,  of  the  other 
natural,  open,  and  regular.  But  they  have,  be- 
sides, characters  of  courage ;  and  this  quality  also 
takes  a  different  turn  in  each  from  the  difference 
of  his  prudence  ;  for  one  in  the  war  depends  still 
upon  caution,  the  other  upon  experience.  It  would 
be  endless  to  produce  iostances  of  these  kinds. 
The  characters  of  Virgil  are  far  from  striking  us 
in  this  open  manner ;  uiey  lie  in  a  great  degree 
hidden  and  undistinguished  ;  and  where  they  are 
marked  most  evidenUy,  affect  us  not  in  proportion 
to  those  of  Homer.  His  characters  of  valour  are 
much  alike  ;  even  that  of  Tumus  seems  no  way 
peculiar,  but  as  it  is  in  a  superior  degree ;  and 
we  see  nothing  that  differences  the  courage  of 
Mnestheus  from  that  of  Sergestusy  Cloanthns,  of 
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th«  rsst  In  like  manner  it  may  be  remarked  of 
Statiua's  heroes,  that  an  air  of  impetuosity  runs 
throogh  them  all;  the  same  homd  and  savage 
courage  appears  in  his  Capaneus,  Tydeus,  Hippo- 
medon^&c.  They  have  a  parity  of  character, 
which  makes  them  seem  brothers  of  one  fiunily. 
I  bcdiere  when  the  reader  is  led  into  this  track  of 
reflection,  if  he  will  pursue  it  through  the  epic  and 
tragic  writers,  he  will  be  convinced  how  infinitely 
superior,  in  this  point,  the  invention  of  Homer  was 
to  that  of  all  others. 

The  speeches  are  to  be  considered  as  they  flow 
from  the  characters ;  being  ^rfect  or  defective 
as  tbey  agree  or  disagree  with  the  maimers  of 
those  who  utter  them.  As  there  is  more  variety 
of  characters  in  the  Iliad,  so  there  is  of  speeches, 
tlum  in  any  other  poem.  **  Every  thing  in  it  has 
manners,"  (as  Aiistotle  expresses  it ;)  that  is, 
ever^  thing  is  acted  or  spoken.  It  is  hardly 
fsredible,  in  a  work  of  such  leugth,  how  small  a 
number  of  lines  are  employed  in  narration.  In 
Virgil  the  dramatic  part  is  leas  in  proportion  to 
the  narrative  ;  and  the  speeches  often  consist  of 
general  reflections  or  thoughts,  which  might  be 
equally  just  in  any  person's  mouth  upon  the  same 
occasion.  As  many  of  his  persons  have  no  appa- 
rent characters,  so  many  of  his  speeches  escape 
being  applied  and  judeed  by  the  rule  of  propriety. 
We  oflener  think  of  ue  author  himself  when  we 
read  Virgil,  than  when  we  are  engaged  in  Homer ; 
all  which  are  the  effects  of  a  colder  invention,  that 
interests  us  leas  in  the  action  described  :  Homer 
makes  us  hearers,  and  Virgil  leaves  us  readers. 

If,  in  tife  next  place,  we  take  a  view  of  the  sen- 
timents, the  same  presiding  faculty  is  eminent  in 
the  sublimity  and  spirit  of  his  thoughts.  Lon- 
ginns  has  given  his  opinion,  that  it  was  in  this 
part  Homer  principally  excelled.  What  were 
alone  sufiicient  to  prove  the  grandeur  and  excel- 
lence  of  his  sentiments  in  general,  is,  that  they 
have  so  remarkable  a  parity  with  those  of  the 
scripture.  Duport,  in  his  Gnomologia  Homerica, 
has  collected  innumerable  instances  of  this  sort 
And  it  is  with  justice  an  excellent  modem  writer 


allows,  that  if  Virgil  has  not  so  many 
that  are  low  and  vulgar,  he  has  not  so  many  that 
are  sublune  and  noble ;  and  that  the  Roman  author 
seldom  rises  into  very  astonishing  sentiments  where 
he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad. 

If  we  observe  his  descriptions,  images,  and 
similes,  we  shall  find  the  invention  still  predomi- 
nant. To  what  else  can  we  ascribe  that  vast  com- 
prehension of  images  of  every  sort,  where  we  see 
each  circumstanoe  of  art,  and  individual  of  nature, 
summoned  together  by  the  extent  and  fecundity 
of  his  imagination  ;  to  which  all  things,  in  their 
various  views,  presented  themselves  in  an  instant, 
and  had  their  impressions  taken  off  to  perfection 
at  a  heat!  Nay,  he  not  only  gives  us  the  full 
prospects  of  things,  but  several  unexpected  pecu- 
liarities and  side  views,  unobserved  by  any  painter 
but  Homer.  Nothing  is  so  surprising  as  the  de- 
criptions  of  his  battiee ;  which  take  up  no  less 
than  half  the  Iliad,  and  are  supplied  witii  so  vast 
a  variety  of  incidents,  that  no  one  bears  a  likeness 
to  another ;  such  different  kinds  of  deaths,  that 
no  two  heroes  are  wounded  in  the  same  manner  ; 
and  such  a  profusion  of  noble  ideas,  that  every 
battle  rises  above  the  last  in  greatness,  horror, 
and  confusion.    It  is  certain  there  is  not  near  that 


number  of  images  and  descriptions  in  any  epic 
poet ;  though  every  one  has  assisted  himself  with 
a  freBt  quantity  out  of  him  :  and  it  is  evident  of 
Virgil  especially,  that  he  has  scarce  any  compari- 
sons which  are  not  drawn  from  his  master. 

If  we  descend  from  hence  to  the  expression,  we 
see  the  bright  imagination  of  Homer  shining  out 
in  the  most  enlivened  forms  of  it.  We  acknow- 
ledge him  the  father  of  poetical  diction  ;  the  first 
who  taught  that  ''  hmguage  of  the  gods"  to  men. 
His  expression  is  like  ttie  colouring  of  some  great 
masters,  which  discovers  itself  to  be  laid  on 
boldly,  and  executed  with  rapidity.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  strangest  and  most  glowing  imaginable,  and 
touched  with  the  greatest  spirit,  i^istotle  had 
reason  to  say,  he  was  the  only  poet  who  had 
found  out  "living  words:"  there  are  in  him 
more  daring  figures  and  metaphors  than  in  anv 
good  author  whatever.  An  arrow  is  "  impatient " 
to  be  on  the  wing,  a  weapon  « thirsts"  to  drink 
the  blood  of  an  enem^,  and  the  like  ;  yet  his  ex- 
pression is  never  too  big  for  the  sense,  but  justly 
great  in  proportion  to  it.  It  is  the  sentunent  that 
swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which  rises  with  it, 
and  forms  itself  about  it ;  for  in  the  same  degree 
that  a  thought  is  warmer,  an  expression  wiU  be 
brighter  ;  as  that  is  more  strong,  tiib  will  become 
more  perspicuous :  like  glass  in  the  furnace,  which 
grows  to  a  greater  magnitude,  and  refines  to  a 
greater  clearness,  only  as  the  breath  within  is  more 
powerful,  and  the  heat  more  intense. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  prose.  Homer 
seems  to  have  affected  the  compound  epithets. 
This  was  a  sort  of  composition  peculiarly  proper 
to  poetry ;  not  only  as  it  heightened  the  diction, 
but  as  it  assisted  and  filled  the  numbers  with 
greater  sound  and  pomp,  and  likewise  conduced 
m  some  measure  to  thicken  the  images.  On  this 
last  consideration  I  cannot  but  attribute  these  also 
to  the  frwtfulness  of  his  invention ;  since  (as  he 
has  numaged  them)  they  are  a  sort  of  supernume- 
rary pictures  of  uie  persons  or  things  to  which 
they  are  joined.  We  see  the  motion  of  Hector's 
plumes  in  the  epithet  Kopti0a(oAof,  the  landscape 
of  Mount  Neritus  in  that  of  Zitfovi^vWos,  and  so 
of  others  ;  which  particular  images  could  not  have 
been  insisted  upon  so  long  as  to  express  them  in  a 
description  (though  but  of  a  single  line)  without 
diverting  the  reader  too  much  fr^m  the  principal 
action  or  figure.  As  a  metaphor  is  a  short  simile^ 
one  of  these  epithets  is  a  short  description. 

Lastly,  if  we  consider  his  versification,  we  shall 
be  sensible  what  a  share  of  praise  is  due  to  his  in- 
vention in  that  also.  He  was  not  satined  with 
his  language  as  he  found  it  settled  in  any  one  part 
of  Greece,  but  searched  through  its  different  dia- 
lects with  this  particular  view,  to  beautify  and 
perfect  his  numbers :  he  considered  these  as  they 
had  a  greater  mixture  of  vowels  or  consonants, 
and  accordingly  employed  them  as  the  verse  re- 
quired either  a  greater  smoothness  or  strength. 
What  he  most  affected  was  the  Ionic  ;  which  has 
a  peculiar  sweetness  from  ito  never  using  con- 
tractions, and  frt>m  its  custom  of  resolving  the 
dipththongs  into  two  syllables ;  so  as  to  make 
the  words  open  themselves  with  a  more  spreading 
and  sonorous  fluency.  With  this  he  mingled  the 
Attic  contractions,  the  broader  Doric,  and  the 
feebler  iEolic,  which  often  rejects  its  aspirate,  or 
takes  off  its  accent ;  and  completed  this  variety 
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I  by  alt<*ring  Home  lottprs  with  the  licence  of  poetr^'. 
TJiuB  his  inca8ur(»s,  instead  of  being  fetters  to  his 
sense,  were  always  in  readiness  to  run  along  with 
the  warmth  of  his  rapture,  and  even  to  give  a 

I  further  representation  of  his  notions,  in  the  cor- 
resiKindence  of  their  sounds  to  what  they  signified. 
Out  of  all  these  he  has  derived  that  harmony  which 
makes  us  confess  he  had  not  only  the  richest  head, 
but  the  finest  car  in  the  world.  This  is  so  great  a 
truth,  that  whoever  will  but  consult  the  tune  of  his 
verses,  even  without  understanding  them,  (with 
the  same  sort  of  diligence  as  we  daily  see  prac- 
tised in  the  case  of  Italian  0})era8)  will  find  more 
sweetness,  variety,  and  majesty  of  sound,  than  in 
any  other  language  of  poetry.  The  beauty  of  his 
numbers  is  allowed  by  the  critics  to  be  copied  but 
faintly  by  Virgil  himself,  though  th«3v  are  so  just 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  nature  of  the  Latin  tongue  : 
indeed  the  (jireek  has  some  advantages  both  from 
the  natural  sound  of  its  words,  and  the  turn  and 
cadence  of  it*  verse,  which  agree  with  the  genius 
of  no  other  language.  Virgil  was  very  sensible  of 
this,  and  used  the  utmost  diligence  in  working  up 
a  more  intractable  language  to  whatsoever  graces 
it  wa«  capable  of ;  and  in  particular  never  failed 
to  bring  the  sound  of  his  line  to  a  beautiful  agree- 
ment with  its  sense.  If  the  Grecian  poet  has  not 
been  so  frequently  celebrated  on  this  account  as 
the  lioman,  the  only  reason  is,  that  fewer  critics 
have  understood  one  language  than  the  other. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  has  pointed  out  many 
of  our  author's  beauties  in  this  kind,  in  his 
treati>te  of  the  Composition  of  Words.  It  suffices 
at  present  to  observe  of  his  numbers,  that  they 
flow  with  so  much  ease,  as  to  make  one  imagine 
Homer  had  no  other  care  than  to  transcribe 
as  fast  as  the  Muses  dictated ;  and  at  the  same 
time  with  no  much  force  and  inspiriting  rigour, 
that  they  awaken  and  raise  us  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a  plentiful  river, 
always  in  motion,  and  always  full  ;  while  we  are 
borne  away  by  a  tide  of  verse,  the  most  rapid,  and 
yet  the  most  smooth  imaginable. 

Thus  on  whatever  side  we  contemplate  Homer, 
what  principally  strikes  us  is  his  invention.  It  is 
that  which  forms  the  character  of  each  part  of  his 
work  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made 
his  fable  more  extensive  and  copious  than  any 
other,  his  manners  more  lively  and  strongly 
marked,  his  speeches  more  affecting  and  trans- 
ported, his  sentiments  more  warm  and  sublime, 
his  images  and  descriptions  more  full  and  ani- 
mated, his  expression  more  raised  and  daring, 
and  his  numbers  more  rapid  and  various.  I 
hope,  in  what  has  been  sud  of  Virgil,  with  regard 
to  any  of  these  heads,  I  have  no  way  derogated 
from  his  character.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  or 
endless,  than  the  common  method  of  comparing 
eminent  writers  by  an  opposition  of  particular 
passages  in  them,  and  forming  a  judgment  from 
thence  of  their  merit  upon  the  whole.  We  ought 
to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principal  cha- 
racter and  distinguishing  excellence  of  each  :  it  is 
in  that  we  are  to  consider  him,  and  in  proportion 
to  his  degree  in  that,  we  are  to  admire  him.  No 
author  or  man  ever  excelled  all  the  world  in 
more  than  one  faculty  ;  and  as  Homer  has  done 
this  in  invention,  Virgil  has  in  judgment.  Not 
that  we  are  to  tiiink  Homer  wanted  judgment, 
because  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent  degree  ; 


or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  because  Homer 
possessed  a  larger  share  of  it ;  each  of  these  great 
authors  had  more  of  both  than  perhaps  any  man 
besides,  and  are  only  said  to  have  leas  in  compari- 
son with  one  another.  Homer  was  the  greater 
genius,  Virgil  the  better  artist.  In  one  we  most 
admire  the  man,  in  the  other  the  work.  Homer 
hurries  and  transports  us  with  a  commanding 
impetuositv  ;  Vii^  leads  us  with  an  attractive 
majesty  :  Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  prolu- 
sion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  careful  magnificence  : 
Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a 
boundless  overflow ;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its 
banks,  with  a  gentle  and  constant  stream.  When 
we  behold  their  battles,  methinks  the  two  poets 
resemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate.  Homer, 
boundless  and  urresistible  as  Achilles,  bears  all 
before  him,  and  shines  more  and  more  as  the 
tumult  increases  :  Virgil,  calmly  daring  like 
iEneas,  appears  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  the 
action  ;  disposes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with 
tranquillity.  And  when  we  look  upon  their 
machines,  Homer  seems  like  his  own  Jupiter 
in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the 
lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens  ;  Virgil,  like 
the  same  power  in  his  benevolence,  counseling 
with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires,  and  regu- 
larly ordering  his  whole  creation. 

But  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as  with 
great  virtues,  they  naturally  border  on  some  im- 
})erfection  ;  and  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish 
exactly  where  the  virtue  ends,  or  the  fault  begins. 
As  prudence  may  sometimes  sink  to  suspicion,  so 
may  a  great  judgment  decline  to  coldneas  ;  and 
as  magnanimity  nuiy  run  up  to  profusion  or  extra- 
vagance, so  may  a  great  invention  to  redundancy 
or  wildness.  If  we  look  upon  Homer  in  this  view, 
we  shall  perceive  the  chief  objections  against  him 
to  proceed  from  so  noble  a  cause  as  the  excess  of 
this  faculty. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  some  of  his  mar- 
velous fictions,  upon  which  so  much  criticism  has 
been  spent,  as  surpassing  all  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability. Perhaps  it  may  be  with  great  and  supe- 
rior souls,  as  with  gigantic  bodies,  which,  exerting 
themselves  with  unusual  strength,  exceed  what 
is  commonly  thought  the  due  proportion  of  parts, 
to  become  miracles  in  the  whole  ;  and,  like  the 
old  heroes  of  that  make,  commit  something  near 
extravagance,  amidst  a  series  of  glorious  and 
inimitable  performances.  Thus  Homer  lias  his 
<<  speaking  horses  ;"  and  Virgil  his  **  myrtles  dis- 
tilling blood  ;"  where  the  latter  has  not  so  much 
as  contrived  the  easy  intervention  of  a  deity  to 
save  the  probability. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  vast  invention,  that  his 
similes  have  been  thought  too  exuberant  and  full 
of  circumstances.  The  force  of  this  fiuulty  is 
seen  in  nothing  more,  than  in  its  inability  to  con- 
fine itself  to  that  single  circumstance  upon  which 
the  comparison  is  grounded :  it  runs  out  into 
embellishments  of  additional  images,  which  how- 
ever are  so  managed  as  not  to  overpower  the 
main  one.  His  similes  are  like  pictures,  where 
the  principal  figure  has  not  only  its  proportion 
given  agreeable  to  the  original,  but  is  aJso  set  off 
with  occasional  ornaments  and  prospects.  The 
same  will  account  for  his  manner  of  helping  a 
number  of  comparisons  together  in  one  breath, 
when  his  fancy  suggested  to  him  at  once  so  many 
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1 1  varioiis  and  correspondent  images.    The  reader 
1 1  will  easily  extend  this  observation  to  more  objec- 
tioiis  of  the  same  kind. 

If  there  are  others  which  seem  rather  to  charge 
him  with  a  defect  or  narrowness  of  genius,  than 
an  excess  of  it,  those  seeming  defects  will  be 
found  upon  examination  to  proceed  wholly  from 
the  nature  of  the  times  he  lived  in.  Such  are  his 
grosser  representations  of  the  gods,  and  the  vicious 
and  impexfect  manners  of  his  heroes  ;  but  I  must 
here  speak  a  word  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  a  point 
generally  carried  into  extremes,  both  by  tlie  cen- 
surers  and  defenders  of  Homer.  It  must  be  a 
strange  partiality  to  antiquity,  to  think  with 
Madiune  Dacier,  '^  that  those  times  and  manners 
are  so  much  the  more  excellent,  as  they  are  more 
coDtrary  to  ours.'*  *  Who  can  be  so  prejudiced  in 
their  favour  as  to  magnify  the  felicity  of  those 
ages,  when  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  cruelty,  joined 
with  the  practice  of  rapine  and  robbery,  reigned 
through  the  world :  when  no  mercy  was  shown 
but  for  the  sake  of  lucre  ;  when  the  greatest 
princes  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  made  slaves  and  concubines !  On  the 
other  side,  I  would  not  be  so  delicate  as  those 
modem  critics,  who  are  shocked  at  the  servile 
offices  and  naean  employments  in  wliich  we  some- 
times see  the  heroes  of  Homer  engaged.  There 
is  a  pleasure  in  taking  a  view  of  that  simplicitv, 
in  oppositioa  to  the  luxury  of  succeeding  ages :  m 
beholding  monarchs  without  theur  guards ;  princes 
tending  tibeir  flocks,  and  princesses  drawing  water 
firom  the  springs.  When  we  read  Homer,  we  ought 
to  reflect  that  we  are  reading  the  most  ancient 
author  in  the  heathen  world  ;  and  those  who  con- 
sider him  in  this  li^ht,  will  double  their  pleasure 
m  the  perusal  of  hnn.  Let  them  think  they  are 
growing  acquainted  witli  nations  and  people  that 
are  now  no  more  ;  that  they  are  stepping  almost 
three  thousand  years  back  into  the  remotest  anti- 
qaity,  and  entertaining  themselves  with  a  clear 
and  surprising  vision  of  things  nowhere  else  to 
be  found,  the  only  true  mirror  of  that  ancient 
worid.  By  this  means  alone  thenr  greatest  obsta- 
cles will  vanish;  and  what  usually  creates  their 
dislike,  will  become  a  satisfaction. 

This  consideration  may  further  serve  to  answer 
for  the  constant  use  of  the  same  epithets  to  his 
gods  and  heroes  ;  such  as  the  **  far-darting  Phoa- 
bus,'»the  "blue-eyed  PalUs,"  the  « swift-footed 
Achilles,"  &c.,  which  some  have  censured  as 
impertinent,  and  tediously  repeated.  Those  of 
the  gods  depended  upon  the  powers  and  offices 
then  believed  to  belong  to  them ;  and  had  con- 
tracted a  weight  and  veneration  from  the  rites 
and  solemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  used  : 
they  were  a  sort  of  attributes  with  which  it  was  a 
matter  of  religion  to  salute  them  on  all  occasions, 
and  which  it  was  an  irreverence  to  omit.  As  for 
the  epithets  of  great  men,  Mons.  Boileau  is  of 
opinion,  that  they  were  in  the  nature  of  surnames, 
'  And  repeated  as  such  ;  for  the  Greeks  having  no 
names  derived  from  their  fathers,  were  oblig^  to 
add  some  other  distinction  of  each  person  ;  either 
naming  his  parents  expressly,  or  his  place  of  birth, 

Profession,  or  the  like  :  as  Alexander  the  son  of 
'hilip,  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus,  Diogenes  the 
C)Tuc,  &c.  Homer,  therefore,  complying  with 
the  custom  of  his  country,  used  such  distmctive 
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additions  as  better  agreed  with  poetry.  And, 
indeed,  we  have  something  parallel  to  these  in 
modem  times,  such  as  the  names  of  Harold  Hare- 
foot,  Edmund  Ironside,  Edward  Longshanks,  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince,  &c.  If  yet  tliis  be  thought 
to  accouut  better  for  tlie  propriety  than  for  the 
repetition,  I  shall  add  a  further  conjecture.  Hesiod, 
dividing  the  world  into  its  different  ages,  has 
placed  a  fourth  age,  between  the  brazen  and  the 
iron  one,  of  ^  heroes  distinct  from  other  men  ;  a 
divine  race  who  fought  at  Thebes  and  Troy,  are 
called  demi-gods,  and  live  by  the  care  of  Jupiter 
in  the  islands  of  the  blessed  f."  Now  among  the 
divine  honours  which  were  paid  them,  they  might 
have  this  also  in  common  with  the  gods,  not  to  be 
mentioned  without  the  solemnity  of  an  epithet, 
and  such  as  might  be  acceptable  to  them  by  cele- 
brating their  families,  actions  or  qualities. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  raised'  against 
Homer,  are  such  as  hardly  deserve  a  replv,  but 
will  yet  be  taken  notice  of  as  they  occur  m  the 
course  of  the  work.  Many  have  been  occasioned 
by  an  injudicious  endeavour  to  exalt  Virgil ;  which 
is  much  the  same,  as  if  one  should  think  to  raise 
the  superstructure  by  undermining  the  founda- 
tion :  one  would  imagine,  by  the  whole  course  of 
their  parallels,  that  these  critics  never  so  much 
as  heard  of  Homer's  having  written  first ;  a  con- 
sideration which  whoever  compares  these  two 
poets  ought  to  have  always  in  his  eye.  Some 
accuse  him  for  the  same  things  which  they  over- 
look or  praise  in  the  other ;  as  when  they  prefer 
the  fable  and  moral  of  the  ^neis  to  those  of  the 
Iliad,  for  the  same  reasons  which  might  set  the 
Odysseys  above  thej^neis  ;  as  that  the  hero  is  a 
wiser  man,  and  the*  action  of  the  one  more  bene- 
ficial to  his  country  than  that  of  the  other :  or 
else  they  blame  him  for  not  doing  what  he  never 
designed  ;  as  because  Achilles  is  not  as  good  and 
perfect  a  prince  as  i£neas,when  the  very  moral  of 
his  poem  required  a  contrary  character :  it  is  thus 
that  Rapin  judges  in  his  comparison  of  Homer 
and  Virgil.  Others  select  those  particular  passages 
of  Homer  which  are  not  so  laboured  as  some  that 
Virgil  drew  out  of  them  :  this  is  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  Scaliger  in  his  Poetics.  Others  quarrel 
with  what  they  take  for  low  and  mean  expressions, 
sometimes  through  a  fialse  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment, offcener  from  an  ignorance  of  tlie  graces 
of  the  original,  and  then  triumph  in  the  awkward- 
ness of  their  own  translations  :  this  is  the  conduct 
of  Perrault  in  his  Parallels.  Lastly,  there  are 
others,  who,  pretendmg  to  a  fairer  proceeding, 
distinguish  between  the  personal  merit  of  Homer, 
and  tnat  of  his  work  ;  but  when  they  come  to 
assign  the  causes  of  the  great  reputation  of  the 
Iliad,  they  found  it  upon  the  ignorance  of  his 
times,  and  the  prejudice  of  those  that  followed  : 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  principle,  they  make 
those  accidents  (such  as  the  contention  of  the 
cities,  &c.)  to  be  the  causes  of  his  fame,  which 
were  in  reality  the  consequences  of  his  merit. 
The  same  might  as  well  be  said  of  Virgil,  or  an^ 
great  author  whose  general  character  will  infalh- 
bly  raise  many  casual  additions  to  thefr  reputation. 
This  is  the  method  of  Mons.  de  la  Motte  ;  who 
yet  confesses  upon  the  whole,  that  in  whatever 
age  Homer  had  lived,  he  must  have  been  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  nation,  and  that  he  may  be 
t  Heaiod,  Op.  et  Dier.  lib.  vera.  155,  &c 
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aaid  in  this  sense  to  be  the  master  even  of  those 
who  surpsfised  him. 

In  all  these  objections  we  see  nothing  that  con- 
tradicts his  title  to  the  honour  of  the  chief  inven- 
tion :  and  as  long  as  this  (which  is  indeed  the 
characteristic  of  poetry  itself)  remains  unequaled 
by  his  followers,  he  still  continues  superior  to 
them.  A  cooler  judgment  may  commit  fewer 
faults,  and  be  more  approyed  in  the  eyes  of  one 
sort  of  critics  ;  but  that  warmth  of  fancy  will  carxr 
the  loudest  and  most  universal  applauses  which 
holds  the  heart  of  a  reader  under  the  strongest 
enchantment.  Homer  not  onlv  appears  the  in- 
ventor of  poetry,  but  excels  all  the  inventors  of 
other  arts,  in  this,  that  he  has  swallowed  up  the 
honour  of  those  who  succeeded  him.  What  he 
has  done  admitted  no  increase,  it  only  left  room 
for  contraction  or  regulation.  He  showed  all  the 
stretch  of  fancv  at  once  ;  and  if  he  has  failed  in 
some  of  his  flights,  it  was  but  because  he  attempted 
every  thing.  A  work  of  this  kind  seems  like  a 
mighty  tree,  which  rises  from  the  most  vigorous 
seed,  is  improved  with  industry,  flourishes,  and 
produces  the  finest  fruit ;  nature  and  art  conspire 
to  raise  it ;  pleasure  and  profit  join  to  make  it 
valuable :  and  they  who  find  the  iustest  faults,  have 
only  said,  that  a  few  branches  which  run  luxuriant 
through  a  richness  of  nature,  might  be  lopped  into 
form  to  give  it  a  more  reguhur  appearance. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  b^tuties  and  defects 
of  the  original,  it  remains  to  treat  of  the  transla- 
tion, with  the  same  view  to  the  chief  character- 
istic. As  far  as  that  is  seen  in  the  main  parts  of 
the  poem,  such  as  the  fable,  manners,  and  senti- 
ments, no  transUtor  can  prejudice  it  but  by  wil- 
ful omissions  or  contractions.  As  it  also  breaks 
out  in  every  particular  image,  description,  and 
simile,  whoever  lessens  or  too  much  softens  those, 
takes  off  from  this  chief  character.  It  is  the  first 
grand  duty  of  an  interpreter  to  give  his  author 
entire  and  unmaimed  ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  diction 
and  versification  only  are  his  proper  province  ; 
since  these  must  be  his  own,  but  the  others  he  is 
to  take  as  he  finds  them. 

It  should  then  be  considered  what  methods 
may  afford  some  ec^uivalent  in  our  language  for 
the  graces  of  these  m  the  Greek.  It  is  certain  no 
litenil  translation  can  be  just  to  an  excellent 
original  in  a  superior  Unguage  :  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine  (as  many  have  done)  that  a 
rash  paraphrase  can  make  amends  for  Uds  general 
defect ;  wnich  is  no  less  in  danger  to  lose  the 
spirit  of  an  ancient,  by  deviating  into  the  modem 
manners  of  expression.  If  there  be  sometimes  a 
darkness,  there  is  often  a  light  in  antiquity,  which 
nothing  better  preserves  than  a  version  almost 
literaL  I  know  no  liberties  one  ought  to  take, 
but  those  which  are  necessary  for  transfusing  the 
spirit  of  the  original,  and  supporting  the  poetical 
style  of  the  translation :  and  I  wul  venture  to 
say,  there  have  not  been  more  men  misled  in 
former  times  by  a  servile  dull  adherence  to  the 
letter,  than  have  been  deluded  in  ours  by  a  chi- 
merical insolent  hope  of  raising  and  improving 
their  author.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  fire 
of  the  poem  is  what  a  transUtor  should  principally 
regard,  as  it  is  most  likely  to  expire  in  his  manag- 
ing :  however  it  is  his  safest  way  to  be  content 
with  preserving  thb  to  his  utmost  m  the  whole, 
without  endeavouring  to  be  more  than  he  finds  his 


author  is,  in  any  partieular  plaee.  14  is  agnat 
secret  in  writing,  to  know  whsa  to  be  plu%  and 
when  poetical  and  fiffuzstiTe ;  and  it  m  what 
Homer  will  teach  us,  if  we  will  but  follow  moioiA^ 
in  his  footsteps.  Where  hia  daetaon  is  boU  and 
lofty,  let  ua  raise  ourt  as  hi^  as  we  ca& ;  but 
where  his  is  plain  and  humble^  we  om^t  not  to  be 
deterred  from  imitating  him  bv  the  lear  of  ineor- 
ring  the  censure  of  a  mere  Engliah  entie.  N<h 
thing  that  belongs  to  Homer  seems  to  have  bees 
more  commonly  mistaken  than  the  just  pitch  ot 
his  style  :  some  of  his  translaton  having  swelled 
into  fustian  in  a  proud  confidence  of  the  sabUme  ; 
others  sunk  into  flatness,  in  a  cold  and  timafoaa 
notion  of  simplicity.  Methinks  I  see  theae  differ- 
ent followers  of  Homer,  some  sweatinff  and  strain- 
ing after  him  by  violent  leaps  and  bounds,  (the 
certain  signs  of  false  mettle)  others  slowly  and 
servilely  creeping  in  his  train,  while  the  poet  Idm* 
self  is  all  the  time  proceeding  with  an  unaffected 
and  equal  majesty  before  them.  However,  of  the 
two  extremes  one  could  sooner  pardon  frenzy  than 
frigidity  :  no  author  is  to  be  envied  for  sndi  com- 
mendations as  he  may  gain  by  that  character  of 
style,  which  his  friends  must  agree  together  to  call 
simplicity,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  call  dnl- 
nesB.  There  is  a  graceful  and  dignified  simplicily, 
as  well  as  a  bald  and  sordid  one  ;  which  differ  as 
much  from  each  other  as  the  air  of  a  plain  inaii 
from  that  of  a  sloven  :  it  is  one  thing  to  be  tricked 
up,  and  another  not  to  be  dressed  at  all.  Simplicity 
is  the  mean  between  ostentation  and  rusticity. 

This  pure  and  noble  simplicity  is  nowhere  in 
such  perfection  as  in  the  Scripture  and  our  author. 
One  may  affirm,  with  all  respect  to  Uie  inspired 
writings,  that  the  divine  Spirit  made  use  of  no 
other  words,  but  what  were  intelligible  and  com- 
mon to  men  at  that  time,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ;  and,  as  Homer  is  the  author  nearest  to 
those,  his  style  must  of  course  bear  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  sacred  books  than  that  of  any 
other  writer.  This  consideration  ^together  with 
what  has  been  observed  of  the  parity  of  some  of 
his  thoughts)  may,  methinks,  induce  a|tran8lator,  on 
the  one  nand,  to  give  into  several  of  those  general 
phrases  and  manners  of  expression,  which  have 
attained  a  veneration  even  in  our  language  from 
being  used  in  the  Old  Testament ;  as,  on  the 
other,  to  avoid  those  which  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Divinity,  and  in  a  manner  consigned 
to  mystery  and  religion. 

For  a  ftirther  preservation  of  this  air  of  sim- 
plicity, a  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  ex- 
press with  all  plainness  those  moral  sentences  and 
proverbial  speeches  which  are  so  numerous  in  this 
poet.  They  have  something  venerable,  and  as  I 
may  8ay,*oracu]ar,  in  that  unadorned  gravity  and 
shortness  with  which  they  are  delivered  :  a  grace 
which  would  be  utterly  lost  by  endeavouring  to 
give  them  what  we  call  a  more  mgenious,  (that  is, 
a  more  modem)  turn  in  the  paraphrase. 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  some  Gre&cisms  and  old 
words  after  the  manner  of  Milton,  if  done  without 
too  much  affectation,  might  not  have  an  ill  effect 
in  a  version  of  this  particular  work,  which  most 
of  any  other  seems  to  require  a  venerable  antique 
cast.  But  certainly  the  use  of  modem  terms  of 
war  and  government,  such  as  ''pUtoon,  campaign, 
junto,"  or  the  like,  (into  which  some  of  his  tranda- 
tors  have  fallen)  cannot  be  allowable ;  those  only 
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excopfed  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  treat 
the  subjects  iu  any  living  Uuguage. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer's  diction, 
which  are  a  sort  of  marks  or  moles  by  which  every 
common  eye  diflting:ui8hes  him  at  first  sight ;  those 
who  are  not  his  ereatest  admirers  look  upon  them 
as  defects,  and  those  who  are  seem  pleased  with 
them  as  beauties.  I  speak  of  his  compound  epithets, 
and  of  his  repetitions.  Many  of  the  former  cannot 
be  done  literally  into  Engksh  without  destroying 
the  purity  of  our  language.  I  believe  such  should 
be  retained  as  slide  easily  of  themselves  into  an 
English  compound,  without  violence  to  the  ear  or 
to  the  received  rules  of  composition,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  received  a  sanction  from  the  authority 
of  our  best  poets,  and  are  become  familiar  through 
their  use  of  them  ;  such  as  <^the  cloud-compelling 
Jove,"  &c.  As  for  the  rest,  whenever  any  can  be 
as  fully  and  significantly  expressed  in  a  single  word 
as  in  a  compounded  one,  the  course  to  be  taken  is 
obvious. 

Some  that  cannot  be  so  turned  as  to  preserve 
their  full  image  by  one  or  two  words,  may  have 
justice  done  them  by  cireumlocution  ;  as  the  epi- 
thet flpoai^vWos  to  a  mountain,  would  appear 
little  or  ridiculous  translated  liteially  **  leaf-snak- 
ing," but  affords  a  majestic  idea  in  the  periphrasis : 
**  the  lofly  mountain  shakes  his  waving  woods." 
Others  that  admit  of  different  significations,  may 
receive  an  advantage  by  a  judicious  variation 
according  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  are 
introduce.  For  example,  the  epithet  of  Apollo, 
ini$6\os,  or  ''far-shooting,"  is  capable  of  two 
explications  ;  one  literal  in  respect  of  the  darts 
and  bow,  the  ensigns  of  that  god  ;  the  other  alle- 
gorical with  regard  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  there- 
fore, in  such  places  where  Apollo  is  represented 
as  a  god  in  person,  I  would  use  the  former  inter- 
pretation, and  where  the  effects  of  the  sun  are 
described,  I  would  make  choice  of  the  latter.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  that  per- 
petual repetition  of  the  same  epithets  which  we 
find  in  Homer,  and  which,  though  it  might  be 
accommodated  (aa  has  been  ah'«ady  shown)  to  the 
ear  of  those  times,  is  by  no  means  so  to  ours  :  but 
one  may  wait  for  opportunities  of  pbicing  them, 
where  they  derive  an  additional  b^uty  from  the 
occasions  on  which  they  are  employed  ;  and  in 
doing  this  properly,  a  translator  may  at  once  show 
his  fancy  and  nis  judgment. 

As  for  Homer's  repetitions,  we  may  divide  them 
into  three  sorts  ;  of  whole  narrations  and  speeches, 
of  single  sentences,  and  of  one  verse  or  hemistich. 
I  hope  it  is  not  impossible  to  have  such  a  regard 
to  these,  as  neither  to  lose  so  known  a  mark  of 
the  author  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  offend  the 
reader  too  much  on  the  other.  The  repetition  is 
not  ungraceful  in  those  speeches  where  the  dignity 
of  the  speaker  renders  it  a  sort  of  insolence  to 
alter  his  words  ;  as  in  the  messages  from  gods  to 
men,  or  from  higher  powers  to  inferiors  in  con- 
cerns of  state,  or  where  the  ceremonial  of  religion 
seems  to  require  it,  in  the  solemn  forms  of  prayers, 
oaths,  or  the  like.  In  other  cases,  I  believe  the 
best  rule  is,  to  be  guided  bv  the  nearness,  or  dis- 
tance, at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the 
original:  when  they  follow  too  close,  one  may 
vary  the  expression,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
a  professed  translator  be  authorised  to  omit  any ; 
if  they  be  tedkius,  the  author  is  to  answer  for  it. 


It  only  remains  to  npeak  of  the  versification. 
Homer  (as  has  been  said)  is  per|)etually  applying 
the  sound  to  the  sense,  and  varying  it  on  every 
new  subject.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauties  of  poetry,  and  attainable  bv 
very  few  :  1  know  only  of  Homer  eminent  for  it 
in  the  Greek,  and  Virgil  in  Latin.  I  am  sensible 
it  is  wliat  may  sometimes  happen  by  dumce,  when 
a  writer  is  warm,  and  fully  possessed  of  his  image  : 
however,  it  may  be  reasonably  believed  they  de- 
signed this,  in  whose  verse  it  so  manifestly  appears 
in  a  superior  degree  to  all  others.  Few  raiders 
have  the  ear  to  be  judges  of  it ;  but  those  who 
have,  will  see  I  have  endeavoured  at  this  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  must  confess  myself  utterly 
incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Homer.  I  attempt 
him  in  no  other  hope  but  that  which  one  may 
entertain  without  much  vanity,  of  giving  a  more 
tolerable  copy  of  him  than  any  entire  translation 
in  verse  has  yet  done.  We  have  only  those  of 
Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  Chapman  has 
taken  the  advantage  of  an  immeasurable  length 
of  verse,  notwithstanding  which,  there  is  scarce 
any  paraphrase  more  loose  and  rambling  than  his. 
He  has  frequent  interpoUtions  of  four  or  six  lines ; 
and  I  remember  one  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  ver.  312,  where  he  has  spun  twenty 
verses  out  of  two.  He  is  often  mistaken  in  so 
bold  a  manner,  that  one  might  think  he  deviated 
on  purpose,  if  he  did  not  in  other  places  of  his 
notes  insist  so  much  upon  verbal  trifles.  He 
appears  to  have  had  a  streng  affectation  of  ex- 
tracting new  meanings  out  of  his  author;  inso- 
much as  to  promise,  in  his  rhyming  preface,  a 
poem  of  the  mysteries  he  had  revealed  in  Homer : 
and,  perhaps,  he  endeavoured  to  strain  the  obvious 
sense  to  this  end.  His  expression  is  involved  in 
fustian  ;  a  fault  for  which  he  was  remarkable  in 
his  original  writings,  as  in  the  tragedy  of  Bussy 
d'Amlwise,  &c  In  a  word,  the  nature  of  the 
man  may  account  for  his  whole  performance  ;  for 
he  appears,  from  his  preface  and  remarks,  to  have 
been  of  an  arrogant  turn,  and  an  enthusiast  in 
poetry.  His  own  boast,  of  having  finished  half 
the  Iliad  in  less  than  ^fteen  weeks,  shows  with 
what  negligence  his  version  was  performed.  But 
that  which  is  to  be  allowed  him,  and  which  very 
much  contributed  to  cover  his  defects,  is  a  daring 
fiery  spirit  that  animates  his  translation,  which  is 
something  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer 
himself  would  have  writ  before  he  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion. 

Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correct  explanation  of 
the  sense  in  general  ;  but  for  particulars  and  cir^ 
cumstances  he  continually  lops  them,  and  often 
omits  the  most  beautiful.  As  for  its  being  esteemed 
a  close  transUtion,  I  doubt  not  many  nave  been 
led  into  that  error  by  the  shortness  of  it,  which 
proceeds  not  from  his  following  the  original  line 
by  line,  but  from  the  contractions  above-men- 
tioned. He  sometimes  omits  whole  similes  and 
sentences ;  and  is  now  and  then  guilty  of  mistakes, 
into  which  no  writer  of  his  learning  could  have 
fallen,  but  through  carelessness.  His  poetry,  as 
well  as  Ogilby's,  is  too  mean  for  criticism. 

It  is  a  g^reat  loss  to  the  poetical  world  that  Mr. 
Dryden  did  not  live  to  translate  the  Iliad.  He 
has  left  us  only  the  first  book,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  sixth  ;  in  which  if  he  has  in  some  places  not 
truly  interpreted  the  sense,  or  preserved  the  anti-  , 
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quities,  it  ought  to  be  excused  on  account  of  the 
haste  he  woa  obliged  to  write  in.  He  seeins  to 
have  had  too  much  regai*d  to  Chapman,  whose 
words  he  sometimes  copies,  and  has  unhappUy 
followed  him  in  passages  where  he  wanders  firom 
tlie  original.  However,  had  he  transktted  the 
whole  work,  I  would  no  more  have  attempted 
Homer  after  him  than  Virgil :  his  version  of 
whom  (notwithstanding  some  human  errors)  is 
the  most  noble  and  spirited  transition  I  know  in 
idiy  language.  But  the  fate  of  great  geniuses  is 
like  that  of  great  ministers  :  though  they  are  con- 
fessedly the  first  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters, 
they  must  be  envied  and  calumniated  only  for 
being  at  the  head  of  it. 

That  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  the  en- 
deavour of  any  one  who  translates  Homer,  is  above 
all  things  to  keep  alive  that  spirit  and  fire  which 
makes  his  chief  character :  in  particular  places, 
where  the  sense  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  follow  the 
strongest  and  most  poetical,  as  most  agreeing 
with  that  character  ;  to  copy  him  in  all  the  varia- 
tions of  his  style,  and  the  different  modulations  of 
his  numbers  ;  to  preserve,  in  tlie  more  active  or 
descriptive  parts,  a  warmth  and  elevation  ;  in  the 
moresedateor  narrative,  a  phunness  and  solemnity ; 
in  the  speeches,  a  fulness  and  perspicuity  ;  in  the 
sentences,  a  shortness  and  gravity :  not  to  neglect 
even  the  little  figures  and  turns  on  the  words,  nor 
sometimes  the  very  cast  of  the  periods  ;  neither 
to  omit  nor  confound  any  rites  or  customs  of  anti- 
quity :  perhaps  too  he  ought  to  include  the  whole 
in  a  shorter  compass  tlian  has  hitherto  been  done 
hy  any  translator  who  has  tolerably  preserved 
either  the  sense  or  poetry.  What  I  would  fur^ 
ther  recommend  to  nim  is,  to  study  his  author 
rather  from  his  own  text,  than  from  any  commen- 
taries, how  learned  soeverj  or  whatever  figure 
they  may  make  in  the  estimation  6f  the  w^orld  ; 
to  consider  him  attentively  in  comparison  with 
Virgil  above  all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milton 
above  all  the  modems.  Next  these,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray's  Telemachus  may  giro  him 
the  truest  idea  of  the  spirit  and  turn  of  our 
author ;  and  Bossu's  admirable  Treatise  of  the 
Epic  Poem  the  justest  notion  of  his  design  and 
conduct.  '  But  after  all,  witli  whatever  judgment 
and  study  a  man  may  proceed,  or  with  whatever 
happiness  he  may  perform  such  a  work,  he  must 
hope  to  please  but  a  few  ;  those  only  who  have  at 
once  a  taste  of  poetry,  and  competent  learning. 
For  to  satisfy  such  as  want  either,  is  not  m  the 
nature  of  this  undertaking ;  since  a  mere  modem 
wit  can  like  nothing  that  is  not  modem,  and  a 
pedant  nothing  that  is  not  Greek. 

What  I  have  done  is  submitted  to  the  public  ; 
from  whose  opinions  I  am  prepared  to  learn ; 
though  I  fear  no  judges  so  little  as  our  best  poets, 
who  are  most  sensible  of  the  weight  of  this  task. 
As  for  the  worst,  whatever  they  shall  please  to 
say,  they  may  give  me  some  concern  as  they  are 
unhappy  men,  but  none  as  they  are  malignant 
writers.  I  was  guided  in  this  translation  by  judg- 
ments very  different  frpm  theirs,  and  by  persons 
for  whom  they  can  liave  no  kindness,  if  an  old  obser- 
vation be  true,  that  the  strongest  antipathy  in  the 
world  is  that  of  fools  to  men  of  wit.  Mr.  Addison 
was  the  first  whose  advice  determined  me  to  un- 
dertake this  task  ;  who  was  pleased  to  write  to  me 
upon  that  occasion  in  such  terms  as  I  cannot 


repeat  without  vanity.      I    was  obliged   to  Sir    ' 
Richard  Steele  for  a  very  early  recommendation    I 
of  my  undertaking  to  the  public.     Dr.  Swift  pro- 
moted my  interest  with  tliat  warmth  with  which 
he  always  serves  his  friend.     The  humanity  and 
frankness  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth  are  what  I  never 
knew  wanting  on  any  occasion.      I   must   also 
acknowledge,    with  infinite   pleasure,  the    many 
friendly  offices,  as  well  as  sincere  criticisms,  of 
Mr.  Congreve,  who  had  led  me  the  way  in  trans- 
lating some  parts  of   Homer.      1  must  add  the 
names  of  Mr.  Rowe,  and  Dr.  Pamell,  though  I 
shall  take  a  further  opportunity  of  doing  justice    , 
to  the  last,  whose  good-nature  (to  give  it  a  great    j 
panegjrric)  is  no  less  extensive  than  his  learaing.    | 
The  tavour  of  these  gentlemen  is  not  entirely 
undeserved  by  one  who  bears  them  so  true  an 
affection.     But  what  can  I  say  of  the  honour  so 
many  of  the  great  have  done  me  ;  while  the  first    ' 
names  of  the  age  appear  as  my  subscribers,  and    ■ 
the  most  distinguished  patrons  and  ornaments  of 
learning  as  my  chief  encouragers  I     Among  these 
it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  me  to  find,  that  my 
highest  obligations  are  to  such  who  have   done 
most  honour  to  the  name  of  poet :  that  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  not  displeased  I 
should  undertake  the  author  to  whom  he  has  given 
(in  his  excellent  Essay)  so  complete  a  praise  : 

'*  Read  Homer  onoe,  and  you  can  read  no  more : 
For  all  books  else  appear  bo  mean,  so  poor. 
Verse  will  soem  prose :  but  still  persist  to  read. 
And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need.** 

That  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the  first  to 
favour  me  ;  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
advancement  of  the  polite  arts  is  more  owing  to 
his  generosity  or  his  example  :  that  such  a  genius 
as  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  not  more  distinguished 
in  the  gi^at  scenes  of  business,  than  in  all  the 
useful  and  entertaining  parts  of  learning,  has  not 
refused  to  be  the  critic  of  these  sheets,  and  the 
patron  of  their  writer :  and  that  the  noble  author 
of  the  tragedy  of  **  Heroic  Love,"  has  continued 
his  partiality  to  me,  from  ray  writing  pastorals  to 
my  attempting  the  Iliad.  I  cannot  deny  mywlf 
the  pride  of  confessing,  that  I  have  had  the  advan- 
tage not  only  of  their  advice  for  the  conduct  in 
general,  but  their  correction  of  several  particubirs 
of  this  translation. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
distinguished  by  the  Earl  of  Caruarvon ;  but  it  is 
almost  absurd  to  particularise  any  one  generous 
action  in  a  person  whose  whole  life  is  a  continued 
series  of  them.  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  present  secre-  i 
tary  of  state,  will  pardon  my  desire  of  having  it 
known  that  he  was  pleased  to  promote  this  affair. 
The  particular  zeal  of  Mr.  Haroourt  (the  son  of 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor)  gave  me  a  proof  how 
much  I  am  honoured  in  a  share  of  his  friendship. 
I  must  attribute  to  the  same  motive  that  of  several 
others  of  my  friends  ;  to  whom  all  acknowledge- 
ments are  rendered  unnecessaiy  by  the  privileges 
of  a  familiar  correspondence  ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
I  can  no  way  better  oblige  men  of  their  turn,  than  I 
by  my  silence. 

In  short,  I  have  found  more  patrons  than  ever 
Homer  wanted.  He  would  have  thought  himself 
happy  to  have  met  the  same  favour  at  Athens  that 
has  been  sho^*n  me  by  its  learned  rival,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.    And  I  can  hardly  envy  him 
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thiose  pompons  honours  he  received  after  death, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  enjojTnent  of  so  many  agree- 
able obligations,  and  easy  friendships,  which  make 
the  Batii£iction  of  life.  This  distinction  is  the 
more  to  be  acknowledged,  as  it  is  shown  to  one 
wiiose  pen  has  never  gratified  the  prejudices  of 
particular  parties,  or  the  vanities  of  particular 
men.  Whatever  the  success  may  prove,  I  shall 
never  repent  of.  an  undertaking  in  which  I  have 
experienced  the  candour  and  friendship  of  so 
many  persons  of  merit  ;  and  in  wliich  1  hope  to 
pa.<«  some  of  those  years  of  youth  tliat  are  gene- 
rally lost  in  a  circle  of  follies,  after  a  manner 
neither  whoUv  onuseful  to  others,  nor  disagree- 
able to  myself. 


BOOK   I. 


ARGUMENT. 
TBS  ooirraifTioif  or  achiixu  and  aoamkmnon. 

In  the  war  of  Troy,  the  Crocks  having  sacked  some  of 
the  neighbouring  towns,  and  taken  from  thence  two  beau- 
tiful captives.  ChryttilB  and  Brlsels,  allotted  the  first  to 
Agamemnon,  and  the  Ia«t  to  Achilles.  Chrysea,  the  father 
of  Chrysels,  and  priest  of  Apollo,  comes  to  the  Grecian 
camp  to  ransom  her ;  with  which  the  action  of  the  pnem 
opens,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege.  The  priest  being 
rrfused,  and  insitlently  dismissed  by  Agamemnon,  entreats 
for  rengeance  from  his  grod  ;  who  Inflicts  a  pestilence 
on  theGreeksL  Achilles  calls  a  council,  and  encourages 
Chalcas  to  declare  the  cause  of  it ;  who  attributes  it  to 
the  refusal  of  ChryseYs.  The  king,  being  obliged  to  send 
back  his  captive,  alters  intt>  a  furious  contest  with  Achilles, 
which  Nestor  pacifies ;  however,  m  he  had  the  absolute 
command  of  the  army,  he  seiaes  on  Brlsels  In  revenge. 
Achilles  in  discontent  withdraws  himself  and  his  forces 
from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  complaining  to  Thetis, 
»he  supplicates  Jupiter  to  render  them  sensible  of  the 
wrong  done  to  her  son,  by  giving  victory  to  the  Trojans. 
Jupiter,  granting  her  suit,  incenses  Juno :  between  whom 
the  debate  mna  high,  tUl  they  are  reconciled  by  the 
address  of  Tnlcan. 

The  time  of  two-and-twenty  days  is  taken  up  in  this 
book ;  nine  during  the  plague,  one  in  the  council  and 
quarrel  of  the  princes,  and  twelve  for  Jupiter's  stay  with 
the  Ethiopians,  at  whose  return  Thetis  prefers  her  peti- 
tion. The  scene  lies  in  the  Grecian  camp,  then  changes 
to  Chrysa,  and  lastly  to  Olympus. 


I 


Achilles*  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnamber'd,  heavenly  goddess,  sing  1 
•   That  wraUi  which  hurlM  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
I    The  souls  of  mighty  chiefe  untimely  slain  ; 
.    Whose  limb0  unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore  : 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove,      [Jove ! 
Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of 
DeelsTC,  O  Muse !  in  what  Ul-fated  hour 
I   Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  power! 
I    Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread, 
I    And  heap*d  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 
I'  The  king  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defied, 
I    And  for  the  king's  offence  the  people  died. 
For  Chryses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chun. 
Suppliant  the  venerable  father  stands  ; 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  gi«oe  his  hands : 
By  these  he  begs ;  and,  lowly  bending  down. 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implored  for  grace 
The  biother-ldngs,  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 


**  Ye  kings  and  warriors !  may  your  vows  be 
crown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground. 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 
But,  oh  !  relievo  a  wretched  parent's  pain. 
And  give  ChryseTs  to  these  arms  again  ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  presents  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Phcebus,  son  of  Jove." 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare, 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  so  Atrides  :  he,  with  kinglv  pride. 
Repulsed  the  sacred  sire,  and  thus  replied  : 

^  Hence  on  thy  life,  and  fly  these  hostile  pUins, 
Nor  ask,  presumptuous,  what  the  king  detains  : 
Hence,  with  thy  laurel  crown,  and  golden  rod  ; 
Nor  trust  too  far  those  ensigns  of  thy  god. 
Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain ; 
And  prayers,  and  tears,  and  bribes,  shall  plead  in 
Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace,     [vmtn ; 
And  age  dismiss  her  from  my  cold  embrace, 
In  daily  labours  of  the  loom  employed. 
Or  doom'd  to  deck  the  bed  she  once  enjoy'd. 
Hence  then  ;  to  Argos  shall  the  maid  retire, 
Far  from  her  native  soil  and  weeping  sire." 

The  trembling  Driest  along  the  sliore  retum'd, 
And  in  the  anguisn  of  a  father  moum'd. 
Disconsolate,  not  darins  to  complain, 
Silent  he  wander'd  by  ttie  sounding  main  ; 
Till,  safe  at  distance,  to  his  god  he  pravs. 
The  god  who  darts  around  the  world  his  rays. 

^  O  Smintheus !  sprung  from  fair  Latona's  line. 
Thou  guardian  power  of  Cilia  the  divine. 
Thou  source  of  lig^t  I  whom  Tenedos  adores, 
And  whose  bright  presence  gilds  thy  Chrysa's 

shores: 
If  e'er  with  wreaths  I  hung  thy  sacred  fane. 
Or  fed  the  flames  with  fat  of  oxen  slain  ; 
God  of  the  silver  bow  !  tliv  shafts  employ. 
Avenge  thy  servant,  and  the  Greeks  destroy." 

Thus  Chryses  pray'd : — the  favouring  power 
And  from  Olympus*  lofty  tops  descends,  [attends, 
Bent  was  his  bow,  the  Grecian  hearts  to  wound  ; 
Fierce  as  he  moved,  his  silver  shafts  resound. 
Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he  spread, 
And  gloomy  darkness  roU'd  about  his  head. 
The  fleet  in  view,  he  twang'd  his  deadly  bow. 
And  hissing  fly  the  featherd  fates  below. 
On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  first  began  ; 
And  last,  the  vengeful  arrows  fix'd  in  man. 
For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air 
The  p>Tes,  thick-flaming,  shot  a  dismal  glare. 
But  ere  the  tenth  revolving  day  was  run, 
Inspired  by  Juno,  Thetis'  godluce  son 
Convened  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train  ; 
For  much  Uie  goddess  moum'd  her  heroes  sUin. 
The  assembly  seated,  rising  o'er  the  rest, 
Achilles  thus  the  king  of  men  address'd  : 
'*  Why  leave  we  not  the  fatal  Trojan  shore, 
And  measure  back  the  seas  we  cross'd  before  t 
The  pUigue  destroying  whom  the  sword  would  spare, 
'Tis  time  to  save  the  few  remains  of  war. 
But  let  some  prophet,  or  some  sacred  sage, 
Explore  the  cause  of  great  Apollo's  rage  ; 
Or  learn  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  remove 
By  mystic  dreams,  for  dr^mns  descend  from  Jove. 
If  broken  vows  this  heavy  curse  have  Uid, 
Let  altars  smoke,  and  hecatombs  be  paid. 
So  Heaven,  atoned,  shall  dying  Greece  restorer 
And  PhceboB  dart  his  burning  shafts  no  more/' 
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He  said,  and  sat :  when  Chalcas  thus  replied  ; 
^halcas  the  wise,  the  Grecian  priest  and  guide, 
That  sacred  seer,  whose  comprehensive  view, 
The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  knew  : 
Uprising  slow,  the  venerable  sage 
Thus  spoke  the  prudence  and  the  fears  of  age. 

"  Beloved  of  Jove,  Achilles  !  would'st  thou  know 
Why  angry  Phoebus  bends  his  fatal  bow  1 
First  give  thy  faith,  and  plight  a  prince's  word 
Of  sure  protection,  by  thy  power  and  sword  : 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal. 
And  truths,  invidious  to  the  great,  reveal. 
Bold  is  the  task,  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies  ; 
For  though  we  deem  the  short-lived  fur>'  past, 
'Tis  sure  the  mighty  will  revenge  at  last." 

To  whom  Pelides  : — "  Fi'om  thy  inmost  soul 
Speak  what  thou  know'st,  and  speak  without  con- 
trol. 
E'en  by  that  god  I  swear,  who  rules  the  day. 
To  whom  thy  hands  the  vows  of  Greece  convey, 
And  whose  blcss'd  oracles  thy  lips  declare  ; 
Long  as  Achilles  breathes  this  vital  air. 
No  daring  Greek,  of  all  the  numerous  band, 
Against  his  priest  shall  lift  an  impious  hand  ; 
Not  e*en  the  chief  bv  whom  our  hosts  are  led. 
The  king  of  kings,  shall  touch  that  sacred  head." 

Encouraged  Urns,  the  blameless  man  replies  : 
''  Nor  vows  unpaid,  nor  slighted  sacrifice, 
But  he,  our  chief,  provoked  the  raging  pest, 
Apollo's  vengeance  for  his  injured  priest. 
Nor  will  the  god's  awaken'd  fuiy  cease, 
But  plagues  shall  spread,  and  funeral  fires  increase, 
Till  the  great  king,  without  a  ransom  paid, 
To  her  own  Chr^'sa  send  the  black-eyed  maid. 
Perhaps,  with  added  sacrifice  and  prayer. 
The  priest  may  pardon,  and  the  god  may  spare." 

The  prophet  spoke  :  when  with  a  gloomy  frown 
The  monarch  started  from  his  shining  throne  ; 
Black  choler  fill'd  his  breast  that  boil'd  with  ire. 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  fire  : — 
"  Aueur  accurst  I  denouncing  mischief  still, 
Prophet  of  plagues,  for  ever  boding  ill  1      [bring. 
Still  mnst  that  tongue  some  wounding  message 
And  still  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  kmg  1 
For  this  are  Phoebus'  oracles  explored. 
To  teach  the  Greeks  to  murmur  at  their  lord  ! 
For  this  with  falsehoods  is  my  honour  stain'd. 
Is  heaven  offended,  and  a  priest  profaned  ; 
Because  my  prize,  my  beauteous  maid,  I  hold. 
And  heavenly  charms  prefer  to  proffer'd  gold  t 
A  maid,  uninatch'd  in  manners  as  in  face, 
Skill'd  in  each  art,  and  crown'd  with  every  grace ; 
Not  half  so  dear  were  Clytaemnestra's  charms. 
When  first  her  blooming  beauties  bless'd  my  arms. 
Yet  if  the  gods  demand  her,  let  her  sail ; 
Our  cares  are  only  for  the  public  weal  : 
Let  me  be  deem'd  the  hateful  cause  of  all. 
And  suffer,  rather  than  my  peo'ple  fall. 
The  prize,  the  beauteous  prize,  I  will  resign, 
So  dearly  valued,  and  so  justly  mine. 
But  since  for  common  good  I  yield  the  fair. 
My  private  loss  let  grateful  Greece  repair  ; 
Nor  unrewarded  let  your  prince  complain, 
Tlmt  he  alone  has  fought  and  bled  in  vain." 

<'  Insatiate  king  (Achilles  thus  replies) 
Fond  of  the  power,  but  fonder  of  the  prize  ! 
Would'st  thou  the  Greeks  their  lawful  prey  should 

yield. 
The  due  reward  of  many  a  well-fought  field  ! 


The  spoils  of  cities  razed  and  warriors  ahuii. 
We  share  with  justice,  as  with  toil  we  gain  ; 
But  to  resume  whate'er  thy  avarice  ci-aves, 
(That  trick  of  tyrants)  may  be  borne  by  slaves. 
Yet  if  our  chief  for  plunder  only  fight. 
The  spoils  of  Ilion  shall  thy  loss  requite,  [powers 
Whene'er,    by  Jove's    decree,    our    conquering 
Shall  humble  to  tlie  dust  her  lofty  towers." 

Then  thus  the  king  :  <<  Shall  I  my  prize  resign 
With  tame  content,  and  thou  possess  d  of  thine  I 
Great  as  thou  art,  and  like  a  god  in  fight. 
Think  not  to  rob  me  of  a  soldier's  right. 
At  thy  demand  shall  I  i*estore  the  maid  ! 
First  let  the  just  equivalent  be  paid  ; 
Such  as  a  king  might  ask  ;  and  let  it  be 
A  treasure  worthy  her,  and  worthy  me. 
Or  grant  me  this,  or  with  a  monarch's  chum 
This  hand  shall  seize  some  other  captive  dame. 
The  mighty  Ajax  shall  his  prize  resign  ; 
Ulysses'  spoils,  or  even  thy  own,  be  mine. 
The  man  who  suffers,  loudly  may  complain  ; 
And  rage  he  may,  but  he  shall  rage  in  vain. 
But  this  when  time  requires. — It  now  remains 
We  launch  a  bark  to  plough  the  watery  plains. 
And  waft  the  sacrifice  to  uhrysa's  shores. 
With  chosen  pilots,  and  with  Uibouring  oars. 
Soon  shall  the  fair  the  sable  ship  ascend. 
And  some  deputed  prince  the  charge  attend  : 
This  Greta's  king,  or  Ajax  shall  fulfil. 
Or  wise  Ulysses  see  periforra'd  our  will  ;  i 

Or,  if  our  royal  pleasure  shall  ordain, 
Achilles'  self  conduct  her  o'er  the  main  ; 
Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage. 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage." 

At  this,  Pelides,  frowning  stem,  replied  :  I 

^  O  tyrant,  arm'd  with  insolence  and  pride  !  | 

Inglorious  slave  to  interest,  ever  join  d 
With  fraud,  unworthy  of  a  royal  mind  ! 
What  generous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word. 
Shall  form  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword !        | 
What  cause  have  I  to  war  at  thy  decree  ! 
The  distant  Trojans  never  injured  me  :  I 

To  Phthia's  realms  no  hostile  troops  they  led  :         | 
Safe  in  her  vales  my  warlike  coursers  fed  ;  i 

Far  hence  removed,  the  hoarse-resounding  main. 
And  walls  of  rocks,  secure  my  native  reign. 
Whose  finiitful  soil  luxuriant  harvests  grace. 
Rich  in  her  fruits,  and  in  her  martial  race. 
Hitlier  we  sail'd,  a  voluntary  throng. 
To  avenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong  : 
What  elsie  to  Troy  the  assembled  nations  draws, 
But  thine,  ungrateful,  and  thy  brother^s  cause  t 
Is  this  the  pay  our  blood  and  toils  deserve  ; 
Disgraced  and  injured  by  the  man  we  serve  t 
And  dai<est  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prize  away. 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day  t 
A  prize  as  small,  O  tyrant !  match'd  wiUi  thine. 
As  thy  own  actions  if  compared  to  mine. 
Thine  in  each  conquest  is  the  wealthy  prey, 
Though  mine  the  sweat  and  danger  of  the  day. 
Some  trivial  present  to  my  ships  I  bear : 
Or  barren  praises  pay  the  wounds  of  war. 
But  know,  proud  monai*ch,  I'm  thy  slave  no  more; 
My  fleet  sliall  waft  me  to  Thessalia's  shore  : 
Left  by  Achilles  on  the  Trojan  plain. 
What  spoils,  what  conquests  shall  Atrides  gain?** 

To  this  the  king :  "  Flv,  mighty  warrior  1  fly ; 
Thy  aid  we  need  not,  and  thy  threats  defy. 
There  want  not  chiefs  in  such  a  cause  to  fight ; 
And  Jove  himself  shall  guard  a  monarch's  right 
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>    Of  all  the  kings  (the  gods*  distingulshM  care) 
1 1    To  power  Bujierior  none  such  hatred  bear : 
1 1    Strife  and  debate  thy  restless  soul  employ, 
jl    And  wars  and  horrors  are  thy  savage  joy. 
'I    If  thou  hast  strength,  \wBa  Hcaven^hat  strength 
j  lx*stow*d ; 

1 1    For  know,  vain  main  !  thy  valour  is  from  God. 

lla«te,  launch  thy  vessels,  fly  with  speed  away  ; 

Rule  thy  own  realms  with  ai'bitrary  sway  ; 
'  >    I  heed  thee  not,  but  prize  at  equal  rate 

Thy  short-Ii  ved  friendship,  and  thy  groundless  hate. 
I     Go,  threat  thy  earth-born  Myrmidons : — but  here 

'Tis  mine  to  threaten,  prince,  and  thine  to  fear. 
i     Know,  if  the  god  the  beauteous  dame  demand^ 
I !    My  bark  shall  waft  her  to  her  native  land  ; 
I  ^    But  then  prepare,  imperious  prince  I  prepare, 
I '    Fierce  as  thou  art,  to  jield  thy  captive  fair  : 

Even  in  thy  tent  I'll  seize  the  blooming  prize, 
1     Thy  loved  Briseus  with  the  radiant  eyes. 
I      Hence  shalt  thou  prove  my  might,  and  curse  the 
.      Thou  stood'st  a  rival  of  imperial  uow*r  ;       [hour 

And  hence,  to  all  our  host  it  shall  be  known, 
'      That  kings  are  subject  to  the  gods  alone.'' 
I  Achilles  heard,  with  grief  and  rage  opprcssM, 

I     His  heart  swellM  high,  and  Iabour*d  in  his  breast ; 

Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  ruled  ; 
'     Now  fired  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool'd  : 
I '    That  prompts  bis  hand  to  draw  the  deadly  sword, 
1 ,    Force  through  the  Greeks,  and  pierce  their  haughty 

lord  ; 
I '    This  whispers  soft,  his  vengeance  to  control, 

I  And  calm  the  rising  tempest  of  his  soul. 

I I  Just  as  in  anguish  of  suspense  he  stay'd, 

I     While  half  unsheath'dappear'd  the  glittering  blade, 
I !    Minerva  swift  descended  from  above, 
u    S<»nt  by  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove  ; 
'     (  For  both  the  princes  claim'd  her  equal  care) 
|i    Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
I     Achilles  seized  ;  to  him  alone  confcst ; 
A  sable  cloud  conceal'd  her  from  the  rest. 
He  sees,  and  sudden  to  the  goddess  cries. 
Known  by  the  flames  that  sparkle  from  her  eyes  : 

<<  Descends  Minerva,  in  her  guardian  care, 
A  heavenly  witness  of  the  wrongs  I  bear 
From  Atreus'  son  \ — Then  let  those  eyes  that  view 
The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too." 

**  Forbear  !  (the  progeny  of  Jove  replies) 
To  calm  thy  fury  I  forsake  the  skies  : 
Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  gods  resignM, 
To  reason  yield  the  empire  o'er  his  mind. 
By  awful  Juno  this  command  is  given  ; 
The  king  and  you  are  Iwth  the  care  of  Heaven. 
The  force  of  keen  reproaches  let  him  feel  ; 
But  sheathe,  obedient,  thy  revenging  steel. 
For  I  pronounce  (and  trust  a  heavenly  power) 
Thy  injured  honour  has  its  fated  hour. 
When  the  proud  monarch  shall  thy  arms  implore. 
And  bribe  thy  friendship  with  a  boundless  8toi*o. 
Then  let  revenge  no  longer  bear  the  sway  ; 
Command  thy  jiassions,  and  the  gods  obey." 

To  lier  Pelides  :—^  With  regardful  ear 
'Tis  just,  O  goddess  !  I  thy  dictates  hear. 
Hard  as  it  is,  my  vengeance  I  suppress  : 
Those  who  revere  the  gods,  the  gods  will  bless." 
He  said,  observant  of  the  blue-eyed  maid  ; 
Then  in  the  sheath  retum'd  the  shining  blade. 
The  ^de«s  swift  to  high  Olympus  flies. 
And  joins  the  sacred  senate  of  the  skies. 

Nor  yet  the  rage  his  boiling  breast  forsook. 
Which  thus  redoubling  on  Atrides  broke  : 


"  O  monster  !  mix'd  of  insolence  and  fear, 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer  ! 
When  wert  thou  known  in  ambnsh'd  fights  to  dare. 
Or  nobly  face  the  horrid  front  of  war  I 
'Tis  ours,  the  chance  of  fighting  fields  to  try  ; 
Thine  to  look  on,  and  bid  tlie  valiant  die  : 
So  much  'tis  safer  through  the  camp  to  go. 
And  rob  a  subject,  than  despoil  a  foe. 
Scourge  of  thy  people,  violent  and  base  ! 
Sent  in  Jove's  anger  on  a  slavish  race  ; 
Who,  lost  to  sense  of  generous  freedom  past. 
Are  tamed  to  wrongs ; — or  this  had  been  thy  last. 
Now  by  this  sacred  sceptre,  hear  me  swear. 
Which  never  more  shall  leaves  or  blossoms  bear. 
Which  sever'd  from  the  trunk  (as  I  from  thee) 
On  the  bare  mountains  left  its  parent  tree  ; 
Tills  sceptre,  fomi'd  by  temper'd  steel  to  prove 
An  ensign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove, 
From  whom  the  power  of  laws  and  justice  springs : 
(Tremendous  oath  !  inviohite  to  kings) 
By  this  I  swear : — when  bleeding  Greece  again 
Shall  call  Achilles,  she  shall  call  in  vain,   [spread 
When,  flush'd  with  slaughter,  Hector  comes  to 
The  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the  dead, 
Then  shaltthou  mourn  the  affront  thymadnessgave^ 
Forced  to  deplore,  when  impotent  to  save  : 
Then  rage  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  know 
This  act  baa  made  the  bravest  Greek  thy  foe." 

He  spoke ;  and  furious  hurl'd  against  the  ground 
His  sceptre  starr'd  with  golden  studs  around  : 
Then  sternly  silent  sat.     With  like  disdain 
The  raging  king  retum'd  his  frowns  again. 

To  calm  their  passion  with  the  words  of  age. 
Slow  from  his  seat  arose  the  Pylian  sage, 
Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skill'd  ; 
Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  lips  distili'd  : 
Two  generations  now  bad  pass'd  away, 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  s^vay  ; 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reign'd. 
And  now  the  example  of  the  third  rcmain'd. 
All  view'd  with  awe  the  venerable  man  ; 
Who  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began  : — 

^  What  shame,  what  woe  is  this  to  Greece ! 
what  joy 
To  Troy's  proud  monarch,  and  the  friends  of  Troy  1 
That  adverse  gods  commit  to  stem  debate 
The  best,  the  bravest,  of  the  Grecian  state. 
Young  as  ye  are,  this  youthful  heat  restrain, 
Nor  think  your  Nestor's  years  and  wisdom  vain. 
A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew. 
Such  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view  ! 
Lives  there  a  chief  to  match  Pirithous'  fame, 
Dryas  the  bold,  or  Ceneus'  deathless  name  ; 
Theseus,  endued  with  more  than  mortal  mighty 
Or  Polyphemus,  like  the  gods  in  fight ! 
With  these  of  old,  to  toils  of  battle  bred, 
In  early  youth  my  hardy  days  I  led  ; 
Fired  with  the  tliirst  which  virtuous  envy  breeds. 
And  smit  with  love  of  honourable  deeds. 
Strongest  of  men,  they  pierced  the  mountain  boar. 
Ranged  the  wild  deserts  red  with  monsters*  gore. 
And  from  their  hills  the  shaggy  Centaurs  tore  : 
Yet  these  with  soft  persuasive  arts  I  sway'd  ; 
When  Nestor  spoke,  they  listcn'd  and  obey'd. 
If  in  my  youth,  even  these  esteem'd  me  wise  ; 
Do  you,  young  warriors,  hear  my  age  advise. 
Atrides,  seize  not  on  the  beauteous  slave  ; 
That  prize  the  Greeks  by  common  suffrage  gave  : 
Nor  thou,  Achilles,  treat  our  prince  with  pride  ; 
Let  kings  be  just,  and  sovereign  power  preside. 
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Thee,  the  first  honours  of  the  war  adorn, 
Like  gods  in  strength,  and  of  a  goddess  bom  ; 
Him,  awful  majesty  exalts  above 
The  powers  of  earth,  and  sceptred  sons  of  Jove. 
Let  both  unite  with  well-consenting  mind, 
So  sliall  authority  with  strength  be  joinM. 
Leave  me,  O  king  !  to  calm  Achilles'  rage  ; 
Rule  thou  thyself  aa  more  advanced  in  age. 
Forbid  it,  gods  !  Achilles  should  be  lost, 
The  pride  of  Greece,  and  bulwark  of  our  host." 

This  said,  he  ceased.    The  king  of  men  replies : 
^  Thy  years  are  awful,  and  thy  words  are  wise. 
But  that  imperious,  that  unconquer'd  soul. 
No  laws  can  limit,  no  respect  control. 
Before  his  pride  must  his  superiors  fall ; 
His  word  the  law,  and  he  the  lord  of  all  ? 
Him  must  our  hosts,  our  chiefs,  ourself  obey  ? 
What  king  can  bear  a  rival  in  his  sway  I 
Grant  that  the  gods  his  matchless  force  have  given ; 
Has  foul  reproach  a  privilege  from  heaven  1" — 

Here  on  the  monarch's  speech  Achilles  broke. 
And  furious,  thus,  and  interrupting  spoke  : 
'*  Tyrant,  I  well  deserved  thy  galling  chain, 
To  live  thy  slave,  and  still  to  serve  in  vain, 
Should  I  submit  to  each  unjust  decree  : — 
Command  thy  vassals,  but  command  not  me. 
Seize  on  Briseis,  whom  the  Grecians  doom'd 
My  prize  of  war,  yet  tamely  see  resumed  ; 
And  seize  secure ;  no  more  Achilles  draws 
His  conquering  sword  in  any  woman's  cause. 
The  gods  command  me  to  foreive  the  past : 
But  let  this  first  invasion  be  the  last : 
For  know,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  darest  invade, 
Shall  stream  in  vengeance  on  my  reekuig  blade." 

At  this  they  ceased :  the  stem  debate  expired  : 
The  chiefs  in  sullen  majesty  retired. 

Achilles  with  Patroclus  took  his  way 
Where  near  his  tents  his  hollow  vessels  lay. 
Meantune  Atrides  launched  with  numerous  oars 
A  well-rigg'd  ship  for  Chrysa's  sacred  shores : 
High  on  Sie  deck  was  fair  Chryseis  placed. 
And  sage  Ulysses  with  the  conduct  graced : 
Safe  in  ner  sides  the  hecatomb  they  stow'4» 
Then  swiftly  sailing,  cut  the  liquid  road. 

The  host  to  expiate  next  the  king  prepares, 
With  pure  lustrations,  and  with  solemn  prayers. 
Wash  d  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 
Are  cleansed ;  and  cast  tlie  ablutions  in  the  main. 
Along  the  shore  whole  hecatombs  were  laid. 
And  bulls  and  goats  to  Phoebus'  altars  paid  ; 
The  sable  fumes  in  curling  spires  arise. 
And  waft  their  grateful  odours  to  the  skies. 

The  army  thus  in  sacred  rit^s  engaged, 
Atrides  still  with  deep  resentment  raged. 
To  wait  his  will  two  sacred  heralds  stood, 
Talthybius  and  Eurybates  the  good. 
"  Haste  to  the  fierce  Achilles'  tent  (he  cries) 
Thence  bear  BriseTs  as  our  royal  prize : 
Submit  he  must ;  or  if  they  will  not  part, 
Ourself  in  arms  shall  tear  her  from  his  heart." 

The  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  commands ; 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands : 
Arrived,  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  find. 
With  gloomy  aspect  on  his  arm  reclined. 
At  awful  distance  long  they  silent  stand, 
Loth  to  advance,  or  speak  their  hard  command ; 
Decent  confusion !     This  the  godlike  man 
Perceived,  and  thus  with  accent  mild  began  : 

"  With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abodes. 
Ye  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  gods  i 


I  know  your  message  ;  by  constnunt  yon  came ; 
Not  you,  but  your  imperious  lord  I  blame. 
Patroclus,  haste,  the  cair  Briseb  bring  ; 
Conduct  my  captive  to  the  haughty  king. 
But  witness,  beralds,  and  proclaim  my  vow, 
Witness  to  gods  above,  and  men  below  I 
But  first,  and  loudest,  to  your  prince  declare, 
(That  lawless  tyTant  whose  commands  you  bear) 
Unmoved  as  death  Achilles  shall  remain. 
Though  prostrate  Greece  should  bleed  at  every  vein: 
The  raging  chief  in  frantic  passion  lost, 
Blind  to  himself,  and  useless  to  his  host, 
Unskiird  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past. 
In  blood  and  slaughter  shall  repent  at  last." 

Patroclus  now  the  unwilling  beauty  brought ; 
She,  in  soft  sorrows,  and  in  pensive  monght, 
Pass'd  silent,  as  the  heralds  held  her  hand. 
And  oft  look'd  back,  slow-moving  o'er  ihe  strand. 
Not  so  his  loss  the  fierce  Achilles  bore ; 
But  sad,  retiring  to  the  sounding  shore. 
O'er  the  wild  margin  of  the  deep  he  hung. 
That  kindred  deep  from  whence  his  mother  spnuig: 
There  bathed  in  tears  of  anger  and  disdain. 
Thus  loud  himented  to  the  stormy  main  : 

''  O  parent  goddess  1  since  in  early  bloom 
Thy  son  must  fall,  by  too  severe  a  doom  ; 
Sure  to  so  short  a  race  of  glory  bom. 
Great  Jove  in  justice  should  this  span  adorn  : 
Honour  and  fiime  at  least  the  thunderer  owed ; 
And  ill  he  pays  the  promise  of  a  god. 
If  yon  proud  monarch  thus  thy  son  defies, 
Obscures  my  glories,  and  resumes  my  prize.** 

Far  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  main. 
Where  aged  Ocean  holds  his  watery  reign. 
The  goddess-mother  hoard.     The  waves  divide  ; 
And  like  a  mist  she  rose  above  the  tide ; 
Beheld  him  mourning  on  the  naked  shores, 
And  thus  the  sorrows  of  his  soul  explores. 
**  Why  grieves  my  son  ?  Thy  anguish  let  me  share; 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care." 

He  deeply  sighing  said :  '<To  tell  my  woe. 
Is  but  to  mention  what  too  well  you  know. 
From  Theb#,  sacred  to  Apollo's  name, 
(Aetion's  realm)  our  conquering  army  came. 
With  treasure  loaded  and  triumphant  spoils. 
Whose  just  division  crown'd  the  soldier's  toils; 
But  bright  ChryselB,  heavenly  prize  1  was  led, 
By  vote  selected,  to  the  general's  bed. 
The  priest  of  Phoebus  sought  by  gifts  to  gain 
His  beauteous  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain ; 
The  fleet  he  reach'd,  and  lowly  bending  down. 
Held  forth  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown, 
Intreating  all ;  but  chief  implored  for  grace 
The  brother-kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race  : 
The  generous  Greeks  their  joint  consent  declaims, 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fiur  ; 
Not  so  Atrides  :  he,  with  wonted  pride. 
The  sire  insulted,  and  his  gifts  denied : 
The  insulted  sire  (his  god's  peculiar  care) 
To  Phoebus  pray'd,  and  Phoebus  heard  the  prayer: 
A  dreadful  plague  ensues ;  the  avienging  darts 
Incessant  fly,  and  pierce  the  Grecian  hearts. 
A  prophet  then,  inspired  by  heaven,  arose. 
And  points  the  crime,  and  thence  derives  the  woes  : 
M^nself  the  first  the  assembled  chiefs  incline 
To  avert  the  vengeance  of  the  power  divine ; 
Then  rising  in  his  wrath,  the  monarch  storm'd  ; 
Incensed  he  threaten'd,  and  his  threats  perform'd : 
The  fair  CbryseTs  to  her  sire  was  sent. 
With  ofler'd  gifts  to  make  the  god  relent ; 
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I  Bat  now  he  seized  BriseiB'  heavenly  channs, 
And  of  my  valour's  prize  defrauds  my  arms, 

li  Defrauds  the  votes  of  all  the  Grecian  train  ; 

,1  And  service,  fiiith,  and  justice,  plead  in  vain. 

But,  goddess  !  thou  thy  suppliant  son  attend, 

II  To  high  Olympus*  shining  court  ascend, 

I  Urge  all  the  ties  to  former  service  owed, 
j  And  sue  for  vengeance  to  the  thundering  god. 
\   Oft  hast  thou  triumph'd  in  the  fflorious  boast, 
|l  That  thou  stood'st  forth  of  all  Uie  ethereal  host, 
ii  When  bold  rebellion  shook  the  realms  above, 
,|  The  undaunted  guard  of  cloud-compelling  Jove ; 

I  When  the  bright  partner  of  his  awnil  reign, 
''  The  warlike  maid,  and  monarch  of  the  main, 
{'  The  traitor^gods,  by  mad  ambition  driven, 

I I  Durst  threat  with  chains  the  omnipotenceof  Heaven. 
.1  Then,  caU'd  by  thee,  the  monster  Titan  came, 

''  (Whom  gods  Briareus,  men  iEgeon  name) 

I  Through  wondering  skies  enormous  stalk'd  along ; 

I I  Not  he  that  shakes  the  solid  earth  so  strong  : 

,  With  giant-pride  at  Jove's  high  throne  he  stands, 
!'  And  brandished  round  him  all  his  hundred  hands  : 
1 1  The  affrighted  gods  confess'd  their  awful  lord. 
They  dropt  the  fetters,  trembled,  and  adored. 
I  This,  goddess,  this  to  his  remembrance  call, 
'  Embrace  his  knees,  at  his  tribunal  fall ; 
I  Coniure  him  far  to  drive  the  Grecian  train, 
I  To  hurl  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main, 
'<  To  be^  the  shores  with  copious  death,  and  bring 
I  The  Greeks  to  know  the  curse  of  such  a  king  : 
!|  Let  Agamemnon  lift  his  haughty  head 
'>  O'er  aU  his  wide  dominion  of  the  dead, 
,|  And  mourn  in  blood  that  e'er  he  durst  disgrace 
I  The  boldest  warrior  of  the  Grecian  race." 

I  "Unhappy  son  !  (fair  Thetis  thus  replies, 

I I  While  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes) 

I  Why  have  I  borne  thee  with  a  mother^s  tlu-oes. 
To  fates  averse,  and  nursed  for  future  woes  ! 

I  So  short  a  space  the  light  of  heaven  to  view  ! 

I  So  short  a  space !  and  iill'd  with  sorrow  too ! 

'  0  might  a  parent's  careful  wish  prevail, 

'I  Far,  far  from  Ilion  should  thy  vessels  sail. 
And  thou,  from  camps  remote,  the  danger  shun, 

'  Which  now,  alas  !  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 

1  Yet  (what  I  can)  to  move  thy  suit  I'll  go 
To  great  Olympus  crown'd  with  fleecy  snow. 

I  Meantime,  secure  within  thy  ships,  iirom  far 

'   Behold  the  field,  nor  mingle  in  the  war. 

'  The  sire  of  gods  and  all  the  ethereal  train, 

I  On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main. 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 

I  The  feasts  of  ^Ethiopia's  blameless  race  ; 
Twelve  days  the  powers  indulge  the  genial  rite, 

,1  Retoming  with  ^e  twelfth  revolving  light. 
Then  will  I  mount  the  brazen  dome,  and  move 
'Hie  high  tribunal  of  immortal  Jove." 

'The  goddess  spoke  :  the  rolling  waves  unclose  ; 
Then  down  the  steep  she  plunged  from  whence  she 
And  left  him  sorrowing  on  the  lonely  coast,  [rose, 
In  wild  resentment  for  the  fair  he  lost. 
In  Chrysa's  port  now  sage  Ulysses  rode  ; 

I   Beneath  the  deck  the  destined  victims  stow'd  : 
The  sails  they  furl'd,  they  ksh  the  mast  aside. 
And  dropp'd  their  anchors,  and  the  pinnace  tied. 
Next  on  the  shore  their  hecatomb  they  land  ; 
Chr}-Bei8  last  descending  on  the  strand. 
Her,  thus  returning  from  the  furrow'd  main, 
Ulysses  led  to  Phoebus'  sacred  fane  ; 
Where  at  his  solemn  altar,  as  the  maid 
He  gave  to  Chryses,  thus  the  hero  said  : 


"  Hail,  reverend  priest !  to  Phoebus'  avi'ful  dome 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come  : 
Unransom'd,  here  receive  the  spotless  fair  ; 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greekis  prepare  ; 
And  may  thy  god  who  scatters  durts  around. 
Atoned  by  sacriflce,  desist  to  wound." 

At  this,  the  sire  embraced  the  maid  again. 
So  sadly  lost,  so  lately  sought  in  vain. 
Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king. 
Disposed  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring  ; 
With  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take 
The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake  ; 
While  thus  with  anns  devoutly  raised  in  air. 
And  solemn  voice,  the  priest  directs  his  prayer  : 

<(  God  of  the  silver  bow,  thy  ear  incline. 
Whose  power  encircles  CilUi  the  divine  ; 
Whose  sacred  eye  thy  Tenedoe  surveys. 
And  gilds  fair  Chrysa  with  distinguish'd  rays! 
If,  fired  to  vengeance  at  thy  priest's  request. 
Thy  direful  darts  inflict  the  raging  pest ; 
Once  more  attend  1  avert  the  wasteful  woe. 
And  smile  propitious,  and  unbend  thy  bow." 

So  Cliryses  pray'd.     Apollo  heard  his  prayer : 
And  now  the  Greeks  their  hecatomb  prepare ; 
Between  their  horns  tlie  salted  barley  threw. 
And,  with  their  heads  to  heaven,  the  victims  slew: 
The  limbs  they  sever  from  the  inclosing  hide  ; 
The  thighs,  selected  to  the  gods,  divide : 
On  these,  in  double  cauls  involved  with  art, 
The  choicest  morsels  lay  from  every  part. 
The  priest  himself  before  his  altar  stands, 
And  bums  the  offering  with  his  holy  hands. 
Pours  the  bUck  wine,  and  sees  the  flames  aspire  ; 
The  youth  with  instruments  surround  the  fire  : 
The  thighs  thus  sacrificed,  and  entrails  dress'd. 
The  assistants  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest : 
Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare ; 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repress'd. 
With  pure  Ubations  they  conclude  the  feast ; 
The  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crown'd. 
And,  pleased,  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around ; 
With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  bimquet  ends, 
The  paeans  lengthen'd  till  the  sun  descends : 
The  Greeks,  restored,  the  grateful  notes  prolong ; 
Apollo  listens,  and  approves  the  song. 

'Twas  night ;  the  chiefs  beside  their  vessel  lie, 
Till  rosy  mom  had  purpled  o'er  the  sky|: 
Then  launch,  and  hoist  the  mast :  indulgent  gales, 
Supplied  by  Phoebus,  fill  the  swelling  sails ; 
The  milk-white  canvass  bellying  as  Uiey  blow. 
The  parted  ocean  foams  and  roara  below : 
Above  the  bounding  billows  swift  thov  flew, 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear'd  m  view. 
Far  on  the  beach  they  haul  their  bark  to  land, 
(The  crooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  sand) 
Then  part,  where  stretch'd  along  the  winding  bay 
The  ships  and  tents  in  mingled  prospect  lay. 

But  raging  still,  amidst  his  navy  sat 
The  stem  Achilles,  stedfast  in  his  hate  ; 
Nor  mix'd  in  combat,  nor  in  council  join'd  ; 
But  wasting  cares  lay  heavy  on  his  mind  ; 
In  his  black  thoughts  revenge  and  slaughter  roll. 
And  scenes  of  blood  rise  dreadful  in  his  soul. 

Twelve  days  wercpast,and  now  the  dawning  light 
The  gods  had  summon'd  to  the  Olympian  height : 
Jove,  first  ascending  from  the  watery  bowers, 
Leads  the  long  order  of  ethereal  powers. 
When,  like  the  morning-mist  in  early  day, 
Rose  from  the  flood  the  daughter  of  the  sea  ; 
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And  to  the  Beats  diyine  her  flight  address'd. 
There,  far  apart,  and  high  ahove  the  rest. 
The  thunderer  sat ;  where  old  Olympus  shrouds 
His  hundred  heads  in  heaven,and  props  the  clouds. 
Suppliant  the  goddess  stood :  one  hand  she  placed 
Beneath  his  beard,  and  one  his  knees  embraced. 
<<  If  e'er,  O  father  of  the  gods  1  (she  said) 
My  words  could  please  tliee,  or  my  actions  aid, 
Some  marks  of  honour  on  my  son  bestow. 
And  pay  in  glory  what  in  life  you  owe. 
Fame  is  at  least  by  heavenly  promise  due 
To  life  so  short,  and  now  dishonoured  too. 
Avenge  this  wrong,  oh  ever  just  and  wise! 
Let  Greece  be  humbled,  and  the  Trojans  rise ; 
Till  the  proud  king  and  all  the  Achaian  race 
Shall  heap  with  honours  him  they  now  di^race." 

Thus  Thetis  spoke  ;  but  Jove  in  silence  held 
Tlie  sacred  counsels  of  his  breast  concealed. 
Not  so  repulsed,  the  goddess  closer  press'd. 
Still  graspM  his  knees,  and  urged  the  dear  request 
«  O  sire  of  gods  and  men !  thy  suppliant  hear ; 
Refuse,  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jove  to  fear  I 
Or  oh  I  decUre,  of  all  the  powers  above, 
Is  wretched  Thetis  least  the  care  of  Jove  t" 

She  said ;  and,  sighing,  thus  the  god  replies. 
Who  rolls  Uie  thunder  o'er  the  vaulted  skies  : 

<<  What  hast  thou  ask'd!  ah,  why  should  Jove 
en|rage 
In  foreign  contests  and  domestic  rage. 
The  gods*  complaints,  and  Juno's  fierce  alarms. 
While  I,  too  partial,  aid  the  Trojan  arms ! 
Go,  lest  the  haughty  partner  of  my  sway 
With  jealous  eyes  thy  close  aecess  survey  ; 
But  part  in  peace,  secure  thy  prayer  is  sped : 
Witness  the  sacred  honours  of  our  head, 
The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine. 
The  faithful,  fix'd,  irrevocable  sign  ; 
This  seals  thy  suit,  and  this  fulfils  thy  vows — " 
He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows, 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod. 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god  : 
High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took. 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

Swift  to  the  seas  profound  the  goddess  flies, 
Jove  to  his  starry  mansion  in  the  skies. 
The  shining  s>^od  of  the  immortals  wait 
The  coming  god,  and  from  their  thrones  of  state 
Arising  silent,  wrapt  in  holy  fear. 
Before  the  majesty  of  heaven  appear. 
Trembling  they  stand,  while  Jove  assumes  the 

throne. 
All,  but  the  god's  imperious  queen  alone : 
Ijate  had  she  view'd  the  silver-footed  dame. 
And  all  her  passions  kindled  into  flame. 
**  Say,  artful  manager  of  heaven  (she  cries) 
Who  now  partakes  the  secrets  of  the  skies  I 
Thy  Juno  knows  not  the  decrees  of  fate. 
In  vain  the  partner  of  imperial  state. 
What  favourite  goddess  tlien  those  cares  dividef^, 
Which  Jove  in  prudence  from  his  consort  hides  1" 

To  this  the  thunderer  :  **  Seek  not  thou  to  find 
The  sacred  counsels  of  almighty  mind : 
Involved  in  darkness  lies  the  great  decree, 
Nor  can  the  depths  of  fate  be  pierced  by  thee. 
What  fits  thy  knowledge,  thou  the  first  liialt  know ; 
The  first  of  gods  above,  and  men  below  ; 
But  thou,  nor  they,  shall  search  the  thoughts  that 
Deep  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul."  [roll 

Full  on  the  sire  the  goddess  of  the  skies 
Roll'd  the  lai*ge  orbs  of  her  majestic  eyes, 


And  thus  retum'd  : — <^  Austere  Satumius,  say. 
From  whence  this  wrath,  or  who  controls  thy  sway ! 
Thy  boundless  will,  for  me,  remains  in  force. 
And  all  thy  counsels  take  Uie  destined  course. 
But  'tis  for  Greece  I  fear :  for  late  was  seen. 
In  close  consult,  the  silver-footed  queen. 
Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  denv. 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 
What  fatal  favour  has  the  goddess  won, 
To  grace  her  fierce,  inexorable  son  I 
Perhaps  in  Grrecian  blood  to  drench  the  plain. 
And  glut  his  vengeance  with  my  people  slain." 

Then  thus  the  god  :  ^  Oh  restless  fate  of  pride, 
That  strives  to  learn  what  heaven  resolves  to  hide  ; 
Vain  is  the  search,  presumptuous  and  abhorr'd. 
Anxious  to  thee,  and  odious  to  thy  lord. 
Let  this  suffice :  the  immutable  decree 
No  force  can  shake :  what  is,  that  ought  to  be. 
Goddess,  submit ;  nor  dare  our  will  withstand. 
But  dread  the  power  of  this  avenging  hand: 
The  united  strength  of  all  the  goos  above 
In  vain  resists  the  omnipotence  of  Jove." 

The  thunderer  spoke,  nor  durst  the  queen  reply ; 
A  reverent  horror  silenced  all  the  aky» 
The  feast  disturb'd,  with  sorrow  Vulcan  saw 
His  mother  menaced,  and  the  gods  in  awe ; 
Peace  at  his  heart,  and  pleasure  his  design, 
Thus  interposed  the  anmitect  divine : 
**  The  wretched  quarrehi  of  the  mortal  slate 
Are  far  unworthy,  gods  I  of  your  debate : 
Let  men  their  days  in  senseless  strife  employ. 
We,  in  eternal  peace  and  constant  joy. 
Thou,  goddess-mother,  with  our  sire  comply. 
Nor  break  the  sacred  union  of  the  sky  ; 
Lest,  roused  to  rage,  he  shake  the  bless'd  abodes. 
Launch  the  red  lightning,  and  dethrone  the 
If  you  submit,  the  thunderer  stands  appease 
The  gracious  power  is  willing  to  be  pleased." 

Thus  Vulcan  spoke  ;  and,  rising  with  a  bound. 
The  double  bowl  with  sparkling  nectar  crown'd. 
Which  held  to  Juno  m  a  cheerful  way, 
<<  Goddess,  (he  cried)  be  patient  and  obey. 
Dear  as  you  are,  if  tf ove  his  arm  extend, 
I  can  but  grieve,  unable  to  defend. 
What  god  so  daring  in  your  aid  to  move. 
Or  lift  his  hand  against  the  force  of  Jove  t 
Once  in  vour  cause  I  felt  his  matehless  might, 
Hurl'd  headlong  downward  from  the    ethmal 
Toss'd  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round ;  [height ; 
Nor  till  the  sun  descended,  touch'd  the  ground : 
Breathless  I  fell,  in  giddy  motion  lost ; 
The  Sinthians  raised  me  on  the  Lemnian  coast." 

He  said,  and  to  her  hands  tiie  goblet  heaved. 
Which,  withasmile,  the  white-arm^lqueenreceived. 
Then,  to  the  rest  he  fill'd ;  and  in  his  tiun. 
Each  to  his  lips,  applied  the  nectar'd  urn. 
Vulcan  with  awk\i^urd  grace  his  office  plies. 
And  unextinguish'd  laughter  shakes  the  skies. 

Thus  the  blest  gods  ihe  genial  day  prokfDg, 
In  feasts  ambrosial,  and  celestial  song. 
Apollo  tuned  the  lyre  ;  the  Muses  round 
With  voice  alternate  i^  the  silver  sound. 
Meantime  the  radiant  sun  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  swift,  roll'd  down  the  rapid  light : 
Then  to  their  starry  domes  the  gods  depart, 
The  shining  monuments  of  Vulcan's  art; 
Jove  on  his  couch  reclined  his  awful  head. 
And  Juno  slumber'd  on  the  golden  bed. 
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ARGUMBNT. 

TBB  TfUAL  or  TBC  AUCV,  A2CD  CATAEJtMXm  OF  THB  POSCBS. 

Jupiter,  in  pnrmumce  of  the  request  of  Thetis,  sends  a 
deceitful  riaion  to  Agamemnon,  penaadlng  him  to  lend 
the  army  to  battle,  in  order  to  make  the  Oroeks  sensible  of 
their  want  of  Achillea.  The  general,  who  is  deluded  with 
the  h^Ma  of  taking  Troy  without  his  assistance,  but  foara 
the  army  was  discouraged  by  his  absenoo,  and  the  late 
pli^ne,  as  well  as  by  the  length  of  time,  contrives  to  make 
trial  of  their  disposition  by  a  stratagem.  lie  first  com- 
mimicatcs  his  design  to  the  princes  In  council,  that  he 
would  propose  a  return  to  the  soldiers,  and  that  they 
should  put  a  stop  to  them  if  the  proposal  was  embraced. 
Then  he  assembles  the  whole  hoet,  and  upon  moving  for  a 
retom  to  Greece,  they  onanlnumaly  agree  to  it,  and  run 
to  prepare  the  ships.  They  are  detained  by  the  manage- 
ment of  Ulyssea,  who  chastisea  the  insolence  of  Theraites. 
The  assembly  is  recalled,  sev«ral  speeches  made  on  the 
occasion,  and  at  length  the  advice  of  Nestor  followed, 
which  was  to  make  a  general  muster  of  the  troops,  and  to 
divide  them  into  their  several  nations,  before  tliey  pro- 
ceeded to  battle.  This  gives  occasion  to  the  poet  to  enu- 
merate 1^1  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  In  a 
large  catalegoe. 

The  time  employed  in  this  book  consists  not  entirely  of 
one  day.  The  soene  lies  in  the  Grecian  camp,  and  upon 
the  sea-ibore ;  towards  the  end  it  removes  to  Troy. 


Now  pleasing  Bleep  had  aealM  ea/ch  mortal  eye, 
Stretck'd  in  the  tents  the  Grecian  leaden  lie  : 
The  immortals  slomher'd  on  their  thrones  above ; 
AH,  but  the  ever-wakeful  eyes  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  son  be  bends  his  care. 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war : 
I   Tlien  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight, 
And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  the  night. 

^'Fly  henoe,  deluding  dream  I  and  light  as  air, 
To  Agamemnon's  ample  tent  repair. 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  the  embattled  train^ 
Lead  all  his  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain. 
Declare,  e'en  now  'tis  given  him  to  destroy 
The  lofty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy. 
For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend, 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 
And  nodding  Ilion  wiuts  the  impending  fiiU." 

Swift  as  the  word  the  vain  illusion  fled, 
Descends,  and  hovers  o'er  Atrides'  head  ; 
Clothed  in  the  figure  of  the  Pylian  sage, 
Renown'd  for  wkdom,  and  revered  for  age : 
Around  his  temples  spreads  his  golden  wing, 
And  thus  the  flattering  dream  deceives  the  king. 

^<  Canst  tliott,  with  all  a  monarch's  cares  oppress'd, 
O  Atreus'  son  I  canst  thou  indulge  thy  rest  t 
111  fits  a  chief  who  mighty  nations  guides. 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides. 
To  whom  its  safety  a  whole  people  owes. 
To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose. 
Monarch,  awake  1  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear. 
Thou,  and  tby  glory,  claim  his  heavenly  care. 
In  just  array  draw  forth  the  embattled  train. 
Lead  all  thy  Gredans  to  the  dusty  plain ; 
E'en  now,  O  king  !  'tis  given  thee  to  destroy 
The  lofty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy. 
For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend, 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 
And  nodding  Ilion  waits  the  impending  fall. 


Awake,  but  waking  this  advice  approve, 

And  trust  the  vision  that  descends  from  Jove." 

The  phantom  said ;  then  vanish'd  from  his  sight. 
Resolves  to  air,  and  mixes  with  the  night. 
A  thousand  schemes  the  monarch's  mind  employ ; 
Elate  in  thought,  he  sacks  untaken  Troy  : 
Vain  as  he  was,  and  to  the  future  blind  ; 
Nor  saw  what  Jove  and  secret  fate  design'd. 
What  mighty  toils  to  either  host  remain. 
What  scenes  of  grief,  and  numbers  of  the  slain  ! 
Elager  he  rises,  and  in  fiuicy  hears 
The  voice  celestial  murmuring  in  his  ears. 
First  on  his  limbs  a  slender  vest  he  drew. 
Around  him  next  the  regal  mantle  threw, 
The  embroider'd  sandals  on  his  feet  were  tied  ; 
The  starry  falchion  glitter'd  at  his  side  ; 
And  last,  his  arm  the  massy  sceptre  loads, 
Unstain'd,  immortal,  and  the  gift  of  gods. 

Now  rosy  mom  ascends  the  court  of  Jove, 
Lifts  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above. 
The  king  despatch'd  his  heralds  with  commands 
To  range  the  camp  and  summon  all  the  bands : 
The  gathering  hosts  the  monarch's  word  obey  ; 
While  to  the  fleet  Atrides  bends  his  way. 
In  his  black  ship  the  Pylian  prince  he  found  ; 
There  calls  a  senate  of  the  peers  around  : 
The  assembly  phiced,  the  king  of  men  express'd 
The  counsels  labouring  in  his  artful  breast. 

**  Friends  and  conf^erates  I  with  attentive  ear 
Receive  my  words,  and  credit  what  vou  hear. 
Late  as  I  slumber'd  in  the  shades  of  night, 
A  dream  divine  appear'd  before  my  sight ; 
Whose  visionary  form  like  Nestor  came, 
The  same  in  habit,  and  in  mien  the  same. 
The  heavenly  phantom  hover'd  o'er  my  head, 
'  And,  dost  thou  sleep,  O  Atreus'  son  t  (he  said) 
111  fits  a  chief  who  mighty  nations  guides, 
Directs  in  council,  ana  in  war  presides ; 
To  whom  its  safety  a  whole  people  owes, 
To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose. 
Monarch,  awake !  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear, 
Thou  and  thy  glory  chum  his  heavenly  care. 
In  just  array  £raw  forth  the  embattled  train, 
And  lead  the  Grecians  to  the  dusty  plain  ; 
E'en  now,  O  king  !  'tis  given  thee  to  destroy 
The  lofty  towers  of  wide-extended  Troy. 
For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fate  contend, 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall. 
And  nodding  Ilion  waits  the  impending  fall. 
This  hear  observant,  and  the  gods  obey  I' 
The  vision  spoke,  and  pass'd  in  air  away. 
Now,  valiant  chiefs  1  since  heaven  itself  alarms. 
Unite,  and  rouse  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms. 
But  first,  with  caution,  try  what  yet  they  dare, 
Worn  with  nine  years  of  unsuooeflsful  war. 
To  move  the  troops  to  measure  back  the  main. 
Be  mine  ;  and  yours  the  province  to  detain." 

He  spoke,  and  sat :  when  Nestor,  rising,  said, 
(Nestor,  whom  Pylos'  sandy  realms  obey'd]) 
**  Princes  (^  Greece,  your  &ithful  ears  incline. 
Nor  doubt  the  vision  of  the  powers  divine  ; 
Sent  by  great  Jove  to  him  who  rules  the  host, 
Forbid  it,  heaven  I  this  warning  should  be  loist  I 
Then  let  us  haste,  obey  the  god's  alarms, 
And  join  to  rouse  the  sons  of  Greece  to  arms." 

Thus  spoke  the  sage  :  the  kings  without  delay 
Dissolve  the  council,  and  their  chief  obey ; 
The  sceptred  rulers  lead  ;  the  following  host, 
Pour'd  forth  by  thousands,  darkens  all  the  coast. 
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Ab  from  some  jrocky  cleft  the  shepherd  sees 
Clustering  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  bees, 
Rolling  and  blackening,  swarms  succeeding  swarms, 
With  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarse  aUrms  ; 
Dusky  they  spread,  a  close-embodied  crowd, 
And  o'er  the  vale  descends  the  living  cloud. 
So,  from  the  tents  and  ships,  a  leng^ening  train 
Spreads  all  the  beach,  and  wide  o'ershades  the  plain : 
Along  the  region  runs  a  deafening  sound  ; 
Beneath  their  footstepsgroans  tlie  tremblingground # 
Fame  flies  before,  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
And  shining  soars,  and  claps  her  wings  above. 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  procUiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  listening  crowd. 
Soon  as  the  throngs  in  order  ranged  appear, 
And  fainter  murmurs  died  upon  the  ear. 
The  king  of  kings  his  awful  figure  raised  : 
High  in  his  hand  the  golden  sceptre  blazed  ; 
The  golden  sceptre,  of  celestial  frame. 
By  Vulcan  form*d,  from  Jove  to  Hermes  came  : 
To  Pelopa  he  the  immortal  gift  resigned  ; 
The  immortal  gift  great  Pelops  left  behind, 
In  Atreus'  hand,  which  not  witli  Atreus  ends, 
To  rich  Thyestes  next  the  prize  descends ; 
And  now  the  mark  of  Agamemnon's  reign, 
Subjects  all  Argos,  and  controls  the  main. 

On  this  bright  sceptre  now  the  king  reclined, 
And  artful  thus  pronounced  the  speech  design'd  : 
^  Ye  sons  of  Mars  ;  partake  your  leader's  cart% 
Heroes  of  Greece,  and  brothers  of  the  war  ! 
Of  partial  Jove  with  justice  I  complain, 
And  heavenly  oracles  believed  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  promised  to  our  toils, 
Renown'd,  triumphant,  and  enrich'd  with  spoils. 
Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host. 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost. 
So  Jove  decrees,  resistless  lord  of  all  1 
At  whose  command  whole  empires  rise  or  tall : 
He  shakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  trust. 
And  towns  and  armies  humbles  to  the  dust. 
What  shame  to  Greece  a  fruitless  war  to  wage. 
Oh,  lasting  shame  in  every  future  age  ! 
Once  great  in  arms,  the  common  scorn  we  grow, 
Repulsed  and  baffled  by  a  feeble  foe. 
So  small  their  number,  that  if  wars  were  ceased. 
And  Greece  triumphant  held  a  general  feast, 
All  rank'd  by  tens,  whole  decades  when  they  dine 
Must  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine. 
But  other  forces  have  our  hopes  overthrown, 
And  Troy  prevails  by  armies  not  her  own. 
Now  nine  long  years  of  mighty  Jove  are  run, 
Since  first  the  labours  of  this  war  begun  : 
Our  cordage  torn,  decay'd  our  vessels  lie, 
And  scarce  ensure  the  wretched  power  to  fly. 
Haste  then,  for  ever  leave  the  Trojan  wall  I 
Our  weeping  wives,  our  tender  children  call  : 
Love,  duty,  safety,  summon  us  away, 
'Tis  nature's  voice,  and  nature  we  obey. 
Our  shatter'd  barks  may  yet  transport  us  o'er, 
Safe  and  inglorious,  to  our  native  shore. 
Fly,  Grecians,  fly,  your  sails  and  oars  employ, 
And  dream  no  more  of  heaven-defended  Troy." 

His  deep  design  unknown,  tlie  hosts  approve 
Atrides'  speech.    The  mighty  numbers  move. 
So  roll  the  billows  to  the  Icarian  shore. 
From  east  and  south  when  winds  begin  to  roar. 
Burst  their  dark  mansions  in  the  clouds,  and  sweep 
The  whitening  surface  of  the  ruffled  deep. 
And  as  on  com  when  western  gusts  descend, 
Before  the  blast  the  lofty  liarvests  bend  : 


Thus  o'er  the  field  the  moving  host  appears, 
With  nodding  plumes  and  groves  of  waving  spean. 
The  gathering  murmur  spreads,  their  trampling 

feet 
Beat  the  loose  sands,  and  thicken  to  the  fleet ; 
With  long-resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train 
To  fit  the  ships,  and  launch  into  the  main. 
They  toil,  they  sweat,  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise. 
The  doubling  clamours  echo  to  the  skies. 
E'en  then  the  Greeks  had  left  the  hostile  plain, 
And  fate  decreed  the  fall  of  Troy  in  vain  ; 
But  Jove's  imperial  queen  their  flight  survey'd. 
And  sighing  thus  bespoke  the  blue-eyed  maid: 

<f  Slmll  then  tlie  Grecians  fly  !  Oh  dire  disgrace ! 
And  leave  unpunish'd  this  poi^dious  race  I 
Shall  Troy,  shall  Priam,  and  the  adulterous  spouse,   ' 
In  peace  enjoy  the  fruits  of  broken  vows  1 
And  bravest  chiefs,  in  Helen's  quarrel  slain. 
Lie  unrevenged  on  yon  detested  plain  I 
No  :  let  my  Greeks,  unmoved  by  vain  alarms. 
Once  more  refulgent  shine  in  brazen  arms. 
Haste,  goddess,  haste  !  the  flying  host  detain. 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main." 

Pallas  obeys,  and  from  Olympus*  height 
Swift  to  the  ships  precipitates  her  flight. 
Ulysses,  first  in  public  cares,  she  found. 
For  prudent  counsel  like  the  gods  renown'd  : 
Oppress'd  vriih  generous  grief  the  hero  stood. 
Nor  drew  his  sable  vesseb  to  the  flood. 
<<  And  is  it  thus,  divine  LaSrtes'  son  ! 
Thus  fly  the  Greeks  (the  martial  maid  begun) 
Thus  to  their  country  bear  their  own  disgrace. 
And  fame  eternal  leave  to  Priam's  race  1 
Shall  beauteous  Helen  still  remain  nnfreed. 
Still  unrevenged,  a  thousand  heroes  bleed  f 
Haste,  generous  Ithacus  !  prevent  the  shame, 
Recal  your  armies,  and  your  chiefs  reclaim. 
Your  own  resistless  eloquence  employ. 
And  to  the  immortals  trust  the  fall  of  Troy." 

The  voice  divine  confess'd  the  warlike  maid, 
Ulysses  heard,  nor  uninspired  obey'd : 
Then  meeting  first  Atrides,  from  his  band 
Received  the  imperial  sceptre  of  command. 
Thus  graced,  attention  and  respect  to  gain. 
He  runs,  he  flies  through  all  the  Grecian  train  ; 
£ach  prince  of  name,  or  chief  in  arms  approved. 
He  fired  with  praise,  or  with  persuasion  moved. 

«  Warriors  like  you,  with  strength  and  wisdom 
bless'd, 
Bv  brave  examples  should  confirm  the  rest. 
The  monarch's  will  not  yet  reveal'd  appears  ; 
He  tries  our  courage,  but  resents  our  fears. 
The  unwary  Greel^  his  fury  may  provoke  ; 
Not  thus  the  king  in  secret  council  spoke. 
Jove  loves  our  chief,  from  Jove  his  honour  springs, 
Beware  !  for  dreadful  is  the  wrath  of  kings." 

But  if  a  clamorous  vile  plebeian  rose. 
Him  with  reproof  he  checked,  or  tamed  with  blows. 
**  Be  stilly  thou  slave,  and  to  thy  betters  yield  ; 
Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  field  ! 
Ye  gods,  what  dastards  would  our  host  command ! 
Swept  to  tlie  war,  the  lumber  of  a  land. 
Be  silent,  wretch,  and  think  not  here  allow'd 
That  worst  of  tyrants,  an  usurping  crowd. 
To  one  sole  monarch  Jove  commits  the  sway  ; 
His  are  the  laws,  and  him  let  all  obev." 

With  words  like  these  the  troops  Ulysses  ruled. 
The  loudest  silenced,  and  the  fiercest  oool'd. 
Back  to  the  assembly  roll  the  thronging  train. 
Desert  the  ships,  and  ))our  upon  tlie  plain. 
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Murmuring  they  xnoYe,  as  when  old  ocean  roars, 
And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores  : 
The  groaning  banks  are  burst  with  bellowing  sound, 
The  rocks  remurmur,  and  the  deeps  rebound. 
At  length  the  tumult  sinks,  the  noises  cease. 
And  a  still  silence  lulls  the  camp  to  peace. 
Thersitee  only  clamour'd  in  the  throng. 
Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue  : 
Awed  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  controllM, 
In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold : 
With  witty  malice  studious  to  defame  ; 
Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim  : 
But  chief  he  ^oried  with  licentious  style 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 
His  figure  such  as  might  Ms 'soul  proclaim  ; 
One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  Ume  : 
His  mountain-shoulders  half  his  breast  o'empread, 
Thin  hairs  bestrew'd  his  long  mis-shapen  head. 
j    Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possess'd, 
I    And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best: 

Ul^-Bses  or  Achilles  still  his  theme  ; 
I    But  royal  scandal  his  delight  supreme. 
[    Long  had  he  lived  the  scorn  of  every  Greek, 
VexVl  when  he  spoke,  yet  still  they  heard  him 

speak. 
Sharp  was  his  voice  ;  which,  in  the  slirillest  tone. 
Thus  with  injurious  taunts  attack'd  the  throne. 

"  Amidst  the  glories  of  80  bright  a  reign, 
What  moves  the  great  Atrides  to  complain  t 
Tis  thine  whate'er  the  warrior's  breast  inflames, 
The  golden  spoil,  and  thine  the  lovely  dames. 
With  all  the  wealth  our  wars  and  blood  bestow. 
Thy  tents  are  crowded,  and  thv  chests  o'erflow. 
Thus  at  full  ease  in  heapn  of  nches  rollM, 
What  grieves  the  monarch  !   Is  it  tliirst  of  gold  1 
Say,  shall  we  march  with  our  unconquerM  powers 
(The  Greeks  and  I)  to  Ilion*s  hostile  towers, 
And  bring  the  race  of  royal  bastards  here, 
For  Troy  to  ransom  at  a  price  too  dear  I 
Bat  safer  plunder  thy  own  host  supplies  ; 
Say,  woulckt  thou  seize  some  valiant  leader's  prize  ? 
Or,  if  thy  heart  to  generous  love  be  led. 
Some  captive  fair,  to  bless  thy  kingly  bed ! 
Whate'er  our  master  craves,  submit  we  must. 
Plagued  with  his  pride,  or  punish'd  for  his  lust. 
Oh  women  of  Achaia  !  men  no  more  I 
Hence  let  us  fly,  and  let  him  waste  his  store 
Id  loves  and  pleasures  on  the  Phrygian  shore. 
We  may  be  wanted  on  some  busy  day. 
When  Hector  comes :  so  great  Achilles  may  : 
From  him  he  forced  the  prize  we  jointly  gave. 
From  him,  the  fierce,  the  fearless,  and  the  brave  : 
And  durst  he,  as  he  ought,  resent  that  wrong. 
This  mighty  tyrant  were  no  tyrant  long." 

Fierce  from  his  seat  at  this  Ulysses  springs. 
In  generous  vengeance  of  the  king  of  kings. 
With  indignation  sparkling  in  his  eyes. 
He  views  the  wretch,  and  sternly  thus  replies  : 

<<  Peace,  factious  monster,  bom  to  vex  the  state, 
With  wrangling  talents  form'd  for  foul  debate  : 
Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  nor  rashly  vain. 
And  singly  mad,  asperse  the  sovereign  reign. 
Have  we  not  known  thee,  slave  !  of  all  our  host. 
The  man  who  acts  the  least,  upbraids  the  most  t 
Think  not  the  Greeks  to  shameful  flight  to  bring, 
Nor  let  those  lips  profane  the  name  of  king. 
For  our  return  we  trust  the  heavenly  powers  ; 
Be  that  their  care  ;  to  fight  like  men  be  ours. 
But  grant  the  host  with  wealth  the  general  load, 
Except  detraction,  what  hast  thou  bestow'd  ! 


Suppose  some  hero  should  his  spoils  resign. 
Art  thou  that  hero,  could  those  spoils  bo  thine  t 
Gods  I  let  me  perish  on  this  hateful  shore. 
And  let  these  eyes  behold  my  son  no  more  ; 
If,  on  thy  next  ofi*ence,  this  hand  forbear 
To  strip  those  arms  thou  ill  deservest  to  wear, 
Ex))el  the  council  where  our  princes  meet, 
And  send  thee  scourged  and  howling  through  the 
fleet." 

He  said,  and  cowering  as  the  dastard  bends, 
The  weighty  sceptre  on  his  back  descends  : 
On  the  round  bunch  the  bloody  tvmoun  rise  ; 
The  tears  spring  starting  from  his  haggai^d  eyes  ; 
Trembling  he  sat,  and  shrunk  in  abject  fears, 
From  hb  vile  visage  wiped  the  scalding  tears ; 
While  to  his  neighbour  each  express'd  his  thought: 

^  Ye  gods  !  lA^at  wonders  has  Ulysses  wrought! 
What  fruits  his  conduct  and  his  courage  yield ! 
Great  in  the  council,  glorious  in  the  field. 
Generous  he  rises  in  tiie  crown's  defence, 
To  curb  the  factious  tongue  of  insolence. 
Such  just  examples  on  offenders  shown, 
Sedition  silence,  and  a8Bei*t  the  throne." 

'Twas  thus  the  general  voice  the  hero  praised. 
Who,  rising,  high  the  imperial  sceptre  nused  : 
The  blue-eyed  Pallas,  his  celestial  friend, 
(In  form  a  herald)  bade  the  crowds  attend. 
The  expecting  crowds  in  still  attention  hung. 
To  hear  the  wisdom  of  his  heavenly  tongue. 
Then  deeply  thoughtful,  pausing  ere  he  spoke. 
His  silence  thus  the  prudent  hero  broke : 

^  Unhappy  monarch  !  whom  the  Grecian  race 
With  shame  deserting,  heap  with  vile  disgrace. 
Not  such  at  Argos  was  their  generous  vow  : 
Once  all  their  voice,  but  ah  !  forgotten  now  : 
Ne'er  to  return,  was  then  the  common  cry. 
Till  Troy's  proud  structures  should  in  aslies  lie. 
Behold  them  weeping  for  their  native  shore  ! 
What  could  their  wives  or  helpless  children  morel 
What  heart  but  melts  to  leave  the  tender  train, 
And,  one  short  month,  endure  the  wintry  main  t 
Few  leagues  removed,  we  wish  our  peaceful  seat. 
When  the  ship  tosses,  and  the  tempests  beat : 
Then  well  may  this  long  stay  provoke  their  tears. 
The  tedious  length  of  nine  revolving  yean. 
Not  for  tlieir  grief  the  Grecian  host  I  blame  ; 
But  vanquish'd  I  baffled  1  oh,  eternal  shame  I 
Expect  the  time  to  Troy's  destruction  given, 
And  try  the  faith  of  Chalcas  and  of  heaven. 
What  pass'd  at  Aulis,  Greece  can  witness  bear. 
And  all  who  live  to  breathe  this  Phrygian  air. 
Beside  a  fountain's  sacred  brink  we  raised 
Our  verdant  altax-s,  and  the  victims  blazed  : 
'Twas  where  the  plane-tree  spread  its  shades  around. 
The  altars  heaved;  and  from  the  crumbling  ground 
A  mighty  dragon  shot,  of  dire  portent ; 
From  Jove  himself  the  dreadful  sign  was  sent. 
Straight  to  the  tree  his  sanguine  spires  he  roll'd. 
And  curl'd  around  in  many  a  winding  fold  : 
The  topmost  branch  a  mother-bird  possess'd  ; 
Eight  callow  infants  fiU'd  the  mossy  nest ; 
Herself  the  ninth  :  the  serpent,  as  he  hung, 
Stretch'd  his  black  jaws,  and  crash'd  the  crying 

young  ; 
While  hovering  near,  with  miserable  moan. 
The  drooping  mother  wail'd  her  children  gone. 
The  mother  last,  as  round  the  nest  she  flew. 
Seized  by  the  beating  wing,  the  monster  slew  : 
Nor  long  survived  ;  to  marble  tum'd,  he  stands 
A  lasting  prodigy  on  Aulis'  sands. 
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Such  was  the  will  of  Jove  ;  and  hence  we  dare 
Trust  in  his  omen^  and  support  the  war. 
For  while  around  we  gazed  with  wondering  eyes, 
And  trembling  sought  the  powers  with  sacrifice. 
Full  of  his  god,  the  reverend  Clialcas  cried, 
*  Ye  Grecian  warriors  !  lay  your  fears  aside. 
This  wondrous  signal  Jove  himself  displays. 
Of  long,  long  labours,  but  eternal  praise. 
As  many  birds  as  by  the  snake  were  slain. 
So  many  years  the  toils  of  Greece' remain  ; 
Bat  wait  the  tenth,  for  llion's  fall  decreed  : ' 
Thus  spoke  the  prophet,  thus  the  fates  succeed. 
Obey,  ye  Grecians  I  with  submission  wait, 
Nor  let  your  flight  avert  the  Trojan  fate." 

He  said :  the  shores  witli  loud  applauses  sound, 
The  hollow  ships  each  deafening  shout  rebound. 
Then  Nestor  thus — *^  These  vain  debates  forbear, 
Ye  talk  like  children,  not  like  heroes  dare. 
Where  now  are  all  your  high  resolves  at  last  1 
Your  leagues  concluded,  your  engagements  past  I 
VowM  with  libations  and  with  victims  then. 
Now  vanished  like  their  smoke  :  the  faith  of  men  ! 
While  useless  words  consume  the  unactlve  horn's. 
No  wonder  Troy  so  long  resists  our  powers. 
Rise,  great  Atrides  !  and  with  courage  sway  ; 
We  march  to  war,  if  thou  direct  the  way. 
But  leave  the  few  that  dare  resist  thy  laws, 
The  mean  deserters  of  the  Grecian  cause, 
To  grudge  the  conquests  mighty  Jove  prepares, 
And  riew  with  envy  our  succe^ul  wars. 
On  that  great  day,  when  first  the  martial  train. 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Ilion,  ploughed  tlie  main, 
Jove,  on  the  right,  a  prosperous  signal  sent. 
And  thunder  rolling  shook  the  firmament. 
Encouraged  hence,  maintain  the  glorious  strife, 
Till  every  (kJdier  grasp  a  Phrygian  wife. 
Till  Helen's  woes  at  full  revenged  appear, 
And  Troy*8  proud  matrons  render  tear  for  tear. 
Before  that  day,  if  any  Greek  invite 
His  country's  troops  to  base  inglorious  flight. 
Stand  forth  that  Greek !  and  hoist  his  sail  to  fly. 
And  die  the  dastard  first,  who  dreads  to  die. 
But  now,  O  monarch  !  all  thy  chiefs  advise  : 
Nor  what  they  ofler,  thou  thyself  despise. 
Among  those  counsels,  let  not  mine  be  vain  ; 
In  tribes  and  nations  to  divide  thy  train  : 
His  separate  troops  let  every  leader  call, 
Each  strengthen  each,  and  all  encourage  all. 
What  chief,  or  soldier,  of  the  numerous  band. 
Or  bravely  fights,  or  ill  obeys  command. 
When  thus  distinct  they  war,  shall  soon  be  known. 
And  wliat  the  cause  of  Ilion  not  o'erthrown  ; 
If  fate  resists,  or  if  our  arms  are  slow, 
If  gods  above  prevent,  or  men  below." 

To  him  the  king  :  **  How  much  thy  years  excel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  in  speaking  well ! 
O  would  the  gods,  in  love  to  Greece,  decree 
But  ten  such  sages  as  they  grant  in  thee  ; 
Such  wisdom  soon  should  Priam's  force  destroy. 
And  soon  should  fall  the  liaughty  towers  of  Troy  ! 
But  Jove  forbids,  who  plunges  those  he  hates 
In  fierce  contention  and  in  vain  debates ; 
Now  great  Achilles  from  our  aid  withdraws. 
By  me  provoked  ;  a  captive  maid  the  cause  : 
If  e'er  as  friends  we  jom,  the  Trojan  wall 
Must  shake,  and  heavy  will  the  vengeance  fall ! 
But  now,  ye  warriors,  take  a  short  repast ; 
And,  well  refresh'd,  to  bloody  conflict  haste. 
His  sharpen'd  spear  let  every  Grecian  wield. 
And  every  Grecian  fix  his  brazen  shield. 


Let  all  excite  the  fiery  steeds  of  war. 
And  all  for  combat  fit  the  rattling  car. 
This  day,  this  dreadful  day,  let  each  contend  ; 
No  rest,  no  respite,  till  the  shades  descend  ; 
Till  darkness,  or  till  death,  shall  cover  all : 
Let  the  war  bleed,  and  let  the  mighty  fall ; 
Till  bathed  in  sweat  be  every  manly  breast, 
With  the  huge  shield  each  brawny  arm  depressed, 
£^h  aching  nerve  refuse  the  lance  to  throw. 
And  each  spent  courser  at  the  cliariot  blow. 
Who  dares,  inglorious,  in  his  ships  to  stay, 
Who  dares  to  tremble  on  this  signal  day  ; 
That  wretch,  too  mean  to  fall  by  martial  power. 
The  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour." 

The  monarch  spoke;  and  straight  a  murmur  rose. 
Loud  as  the  surges  when  the  tempest  blows. 
That  dash'd  on  broken  rocks  tumultuous  roar. 
And  foam  and  thunder  on  the  stony  shore. 
Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  bend. 
The  fires  are  kindled,  and  the  smokes  ascend  ; 
With  hasty  feasts  they  sacrifice,  and  pray 
To  avert  the  dangers  of  the  doubtful  day. 
A  steer  of  five  years'  age,  large  limb'd,  and  fed, 
To  Jove's  high  altars  Agamemnon  led : 
There  bade  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  peers  ; 
And  Nestor  first,  as  most  advanced  in  years. 
Next  came  Idomeneus,  and  Tydeus'  son,  ^  | 

Ajax  the  less,  and  Ajax  Telamon  ; 
Then  wise  Ulysses  in  his  rank  was  placed  ;  | 

And  MenelaCks  came,  unhid,  the  last.  j 

The  chiefs  surround  the  destined  beast,  and  taike      \ 
The  sacred  offering  of  the  Falted  cake  : 
When  thus  the  king  prefers  his  solemn  prayer  ; 
"  O  thou !  whose  thunder  rends  the  clouded  air, 
Who  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  liast  fix'd  thy  throne,   | 
Supreme  of  gods !  unbounded,  and  alone  1  i , 

Hear  !  and  before  the  burning  sun  descends,  ' 

Before  the  night  her  gloomy  veil  extends,  I ' 

Low  in  the  dust  be  laid  yon  hostile  spires. 
Be  Priam's  palace  sunk  in  Grecian  fires. 
In  Hector's  breast  be  plunged  this  shining  sword. 
And  slaughter'd  heroes  groan  around  their  lord !" 

Thus  pray *d  the  chief :  his  unavailing  prayer 
Great  Jove  refused,  and  toss'd  in  empty  air  : 
The  god  averse,  while  yet  the  fumes  arose,  | 

Prepared  new  toils,  and  doubled  woes  on  woes. 
Their  prayers  perform'd,  the  chiefs  the  rite  pursue. 
The  barley  sprinkled,  and  the  victim  slew. 
The  limbs  they  sever  from  the  inclosing  hide. 
The  thighs,  selected  to  the  gods,  divide. 
On  these,  in  double  cauls  involved  with  art. 
The  choicest  morsels  lie  from  every  part. 
From  the  cleft  wood  the  crackling  flames  aspire, 
While  the  fat  victims  feed  the  sacred  fire. 
The  thighs  thus  sacrificed,  and  entrails  dress'd. 
The  assistants  part,  transfix,  and  roast  the  rest ; 
Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare, 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 
Soon  as  the  rage  of  hunger  was  suppressed. 
The  generous  Nestor  thus  the  prince  address'd  : 

''  Now  bid  thy  heralds  sound  the  loud  alarms. 
And  call  the  squadrons  sheathed  in  brazen  arms ; 
Now  seize  the  occasion,  now  the  troops  survey, 
And  lead  to  war  when  heaven  directs  the  way.'* 

He  said  ;  the  monarch  issued  his  commands ; 
Straight  the  loud  heralds  call  the  gathering  bands. 
The  chiefs  enclose  thehr  king  ;  the  hosts  divide. 
In  tribes  and  nations  rank'd  on  either  side. 
High  in  the  midst  the  blue-eyed  virgin  flics  ; 
From  rank  to  rank  she  darts  her  ai^ent  eyes  : 
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The  dreadful  cegis,  Jove's  immortal  abield. 
Blazed  on  her  ami,  aud  lighten'd  all  the  field  : 
Round  the  vast  orb  a  hundred  serpents  roUM, 
Form'd  the  bright  fringe,and  seem'd  to  bum  in  gold. 
With  this  each  Grecian's  manly  breast  she  warms. 
Swells  their  bold  hearts,  and  strings  their  nervous 
No  more  they  sigh,  inglorious,  to  return,     [arms, 
But  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  bum. 

As  on  some  mountain,  through  the  lofty  grove, 
Tlie  crackling  flames  ascend,  and  blaze  above  ; 
The  fires  expanding,  as  the  winds  arise, 
Shoot  their  long  beams,  and  kindle  half  the  skies : 
I   So  from  the  polish 'd  arms,  and  brazen  shields, 

I  A  gleamy  splendour  flash'd  along  the  fields. 
Not  less  their  number  than  the  embodied  cranes, 
Or  milk-white  swans  in  Asius'  watery  plains, 
That  o*er  the  windings  of  Cayster's  springs  [wings, 
Stretch  tlieir  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling 
Now  tower  aloft,  and  course  in  airy  rounds. 
Now  light  with  noise;  with  noise  the  field  resounds. 
Thus  numerous  and  confused,  extending  wide, 
The  legions  crowd  Scamander's  flowery  side  ; 
With  rushing  troops  the  plains  are  cover'd  o'er. 
And  thundering  footsteps  shake  the  sounding  shore. 
Along  the  river's  level  meads  they  stand. 
Thick  as  in  spring  the  flowers  adorn  the  land, 
Or  leaves  the  trees  ;  or  thick  as  insects  play. 
The  wandering  nation  of  a  summer*s  day  ; 
That,  drawn  by  milky  steams,  at  evening  hours. 
In  gathered  swarms  surround  the  rural  bowers  ; 
From  pail  to  pail  with  busy  murmur  run 
The  gilded  legions,  glittering  in  tlie  sun. 
So  throng'd,  so  close,  the  Grecian  squadrons  stood 
In  radiant  arms,  and  thirst  for  Trojan  blood. 
Each  leader  now  his  scatter'd  force  conjoins 
lu  close  array,  and  forms  the  deepenmg  lines. 
Not  with  more  ease,  the  skilful  shephei^-swain 
Collects  his  flocks  from  thousands  on  the  plain. 
The  king  of  kings,  majestically  tall, 

I I  Towers  o'er  his  armies,  and  outshines  them  all : 

ii  Like  some  proud  bull, that  round  the  pastures  leads 
'I  His  subject  herds,  the  monarch  of  the  meads. 
jl  Great  as  the  gods,  the  exalted  chief  was  seen, 
,  His  strength  like  Neptune,  and  like  Mars  his  mien ; 
1 1  Jove  o'er  his  eyes  celestial  glories  spread. 

And  dawning  conquest  play'd  around  his  head. 
I'      ^y»  vii^ins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine, 
,1  All-knowing  goddesses  I  immortal  nine  !    [height, 
1'  Since  earth^s  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeasured 
jl  And  hell's  abyss,  hide  notliing  from  your  sight, 
i,  fWe,  wretched  mortals  !  lost  in  doubts  below, 
1 1  But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know) 
0  aay  what  heroes,  fired  by  thirst  of  fame, 
Or  urged  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  destruction  came  ? 
To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thousand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs. 
Daughters  of  Jove,  assist  I  inspired  by  you 
The  mighty  labour  dauntless  i  pursue  ; 
What  crowded  armies,  from  what  climes  they  bring. 
Their  names,  their  numbers,  and  their  chie&I  sing. 

THE  CATALOGTTR  OF   THE  SHIPS. 

The  hardy  warriors  whom  Bcootia  bred, 
Penelius,  Leitus,  Prothoenor,  led  : 
With  these  Arcesilaus  and  Clonius  stand, 
Equal  in  arms,  and  equal  in  command. 
These  head  the  troops  that  rocky  Aulis  yields, 
And  £teon's  hills,  and  Hyrie's  watery  fields. 
And  Schoenos,  Scholos,  Greoa  near  the  main. 
And  Mycaleasia's  ample  piny  plain  : 


Those  who  in  Peteon  or  Ilesion  dwell, 

Or  Harma  where  Apollo's  prophet  fell ; 

Heleon  and  Hyld,  which  the  spinngs  o'erflow  ; 

And  Mcdeon  lofty,  and  Ocalea  low  ; 

Or  in  the  meads  of  Haliartus  stray. 

Or  Thespia  sacred  to  the  god  of  day  : 

Onchestus,  Neptune's  celebrated  groves  ; 

Copoe,  and  Thisbe,  famed  for  silver  doves  ; 

For  flocks  Er}-thrfe,  Glissa  for  the  vine  ; 

Platea  green,  and  Nysa  the  divine  ; 

And  they  whom  Thebe's  well>built  walls  enclose. 

Where  Myde,  Eutresls,  Corone  rose  ; 

And  Amd  rich,  with  purple  harvests  crown'd  ; 

And  Anthedon,  Boeotia's  utmost  bound. 

Full  fifty  ships  they  send,  and  each  conveys 

Twice  sixty  warriors  through  the  foaming  seas. 

To  tliese  succeed  Aspledon's  martial  train, 
Who  plough  the  spacious  Orchomenian  plain. 
Two  valiant  brothers  rule  the  undaunted  throng, 
Ijilmen  and  Ascalaphus  the  strong : 
Sons  of  Astyochd,  the  heavenlv  fair. 
Whose  virgin  charms  subdued  the  god  of  war : 
(In  Actor's  court  as  she  retired  to  rest. 
The  strength  of  Mars  the  blushing  maid  com- 

press'd) 
Their  troops  in  thirty  sable  vessels  sweep. 
With  equal  oars,  the  hoarse-resounding  deep. 

The  Phocians  next  in  forty  barks  repair ; 
Epistrophus  and  Schedius  head  the  war : 
From  those  rich  regions  where  Cephisus  leads 
His  silver  current  tluxiugh  the  flowery  meads  ; 
From  PanopSa,  Chrysa  the  divine. 
Where  Anemoria's  stately  turrets  shine, 
Where  Pytho,  Daulis,  Cyparissus  stood, 
And  fair  Lihea  views  the  rising  flood. 
These,  ranged  in  order  on  the  floating  tide. 
Close,  on  the  left,  the  bold  Boeotians'  side. 

Fierce  Ajax  led  the  Locrian  squadrons  on, 
Ajax  the  less,  O ileus'  valiant  son  ; 
Skill'd  to  direct  the  flying  dart  aright ; 
Swift  in  pursuit,  and  active  in  the  fight. 
Him,  as  their  chief,  the  chosen  troops  attend. 
Which  Bessa,  Thronus,  and  rich  Cynos  send  ; 
Opus,  Calliarus,  and  Scarphe's  bands  ; 
And  those  who  dwell  where  pleasing  Augia  stands, 
And  where  Boagrius  floats  the  lowly  lands, 
Or  in  fair  Tarphe's  svlvan  seats  reside  : 
In  forty  vessels  cnt  the  yielding  tide. 

Euboea  next  her  martial  sons  prepares, 
And  sends  the  brave  Abantes  to  the  wars : 
Breathing  revenge,  in  arms  they  take  their  way 
From  Chalcis'  walls,  and  strong  Eretria  ; 
The  Isteian  fields  for  generous  vines  renown'd. 
The  fau*  Caristos,  and  the  Styrian  ground  ; 
Where  Dios  from  her  towers  o'erlooks  the  plain, 
And  high  Cerinthus  views  the  neighbouring  main. 
Down  uieir  broad  shoulders  falls  a  length  of  hair; 
Their  hands  dismiss  not  the  long  lance  in  air ; 
But  with  protended  spears  in  fighting  fields 
Pierce  the  tough  corslets  and  the  brazen  shields. 
Twice  twenty  ships  transport  the  warlike  bands. 
Which  bold  Elphenor,  fierce  in  arms,  commands. 

Full  fifty  more  from  Athens  stem  tlie  main. 
Led  by  Menestheus  through  the  liquid  plain. 
(Athens  the  fair,  where  great  Ei'ecthens  sway'd. 
That  owed  his  nurture  to  the  blue*eyed  maid. 
But  from  the  teeming  furrow  took  his  birth, 
The  mighty  offspring  of  the  foodfnl  earth. 
Him  Pallas  placed  amidst  her  wealthy  fane 
Adored  with  sacrifice  and  oxen  slain  ; 
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Where,  as  the  years  revolve,  her  altars  blaze, 
And  all  the  tribes  resound  the  goddess'  praise.) 
No  chief  like  thee,  Menestheus!  Greece  could  yield, 
To  marshal  armies  in  the  dusty  field, 
The  extended  wings  of  battle  to  display, 
Or  close  the  embodied  host  in  firm  array. 
Nestor  alone,  improved  by  length  of  days, 
For  martial  conduct  bore  an  equal  praise. 

With  these  appear  the  Salaminian  bands. 
Whom  the  gigantic  Telamon  commands ; 
In  twelve  black  ships  to  Troy  they  steer  their  coni'sc, 
And  with  the  great  Athenians  join  their  force. 

Next  move  to  war  the  generous  Argive  train. 
From  high  Trcezen^,  and  Maseta's  plain, 
And  fair  ^Egina  circled  by  the  main  : 
Whom  strong  Tyrinth^'s  lofty  walls  surround. 
And  Epidaure  with  viny  harvests  crowu'd  : 
And  whore  fair  Asinen  and  Hermion  show 
Their  cliifs  above,  and  ample  bay  below. 
These  by  the  brave  Euryalus  were  led. 
Great  Sthenelus,  and  gi*eater  Diomed  ; 
But  chief  Tydides  bore  the  sovereign  sway  : 
In  fourscore  barks  they  plough  the  watery  way. 

The  proud  Mycen^  arms  her  martial  powers, 
Cleon^,  Corinth,  with  imperial  towei^. 
Fair  Arsethyrea,  Ornta's  fruitful  plain. 
And  ./Egion,  and  Adraatus'  ancient  I'eign  ; 
And  those  who  dwell  along  the  sandy  uiorc, 
And  where  Pellene  yields  her  fleecy  store. 
Where  Helic^  and  Hyperesia  lie. 
And  GonoSssa's  spires  salute  the  sky. 
Great  Agamemnon  rules  the  numerous  band, 
A  hundred  vessels  in  long  order  stand. 
And  cixiwded  motions  wait  his  dread  command. 
High  on  the  deck  the  king  of  men  appears, 
And  his  refulfi;ent  arms  in  triumph  wears  ; 
Proud  of  his  host,  umrival'd  in  his  reign. 
In  silent  pomp  he'  moves  alobg  the  main. 

His  brother  follows,  and  to  vengeance  warms 
The  hardy  Spartans,  exercised  in  aims  : 
Phai'^s  and  Brysia's  valiant  troops,  and  those 
Whom  Lacedeemon's  lofty  hills  enclose  ; 
Or  Mease's  towers  for  silver  doves  renown'd, 
Amycke,  Laiis,  Augia's  liappy  ground. 
And  those  whom  (Etylos*  low  walls  contain. 
And  Helos,  on  the  margin  of  the  main  : 
These,  o*er  the  bending  ocean,  Helen's  cause. 
In  sixty  ships  with  Menelatts  draws : 
Eager  and  loud  from  man  to  man  he  flies, 
Revenge  and  fury  flaming  in  his  eyes  ; 
While  vainly  fond,  in  fancy  oft  he  hears 
The  fair-one's  grief,  and  sees  her  failing  tears. 

In  ninety  sau,  from  Pylos'  sandy  coast, 
Nestor  the  sage  conducts  his  chosen  host : 
From  Amphigenia's  ever-fruitful  hmd  ; 
Where  Mpy  high,  and  litUe  Pteleon  stand  ; 
Where  beauteous  Arend  her  structures  shows. 
And  Thryon's  walls  Alphfius'  streams  enclose  : 
And  Dorion,  famed  for  Thamyris'  disgrace, 
Superior  once  of  all  the  tuneful  race, 
Till,  vain  of  mortals'  empty  praise,  he  strove 
To  match  the  seed  of  cloud-compelling  Jove  I 
Too  daring  bard  !  whose  unsuccessful  pride 
The  immortal  Muses  in  their  art  defied. 
The  avenging  Muses  of  the  light  of  day 
Deprived  his  eyes,  and  snatch'd  his  voice  away  ; 
No  more  his  heavenly  voice  was  heard  to  sing. 
His  hand  no  more  awaked  the  silver  string. 

Where  under  high  Cyllend,  crown'd  witti  wood. 
The  shaded  tomb  of  old  i£py  tus  stood  ; 


From  Rip^,  Stratie,  Tegea's  bordering  towns. 
The  Phenean  fields,  and  Orchomenian  downs. 
Where  the  fat  herds  in  plenteous  pasture  rove ; 
And  Stymphelus  with  her  surrounding  grove ; 
Parrhasia,  on  her  snowy  cliffs  reclined. 
And  hi^h  Enispe  shook  by  wintry  wind. 
And  fair  Mantinea's  ever-pleasing  site  ; 
In  sixty  sail  the  Arcadian  bauds  unite. 
Bold  Agapenor,  glorious  at  their  head, 
(Ancaeus'  son)  the  mighty  squadron  led. 
Their  ships,  BU]>plied  by  Agamemnon's  care. 
Through  roaring  seas  the  wondering  warriors  bear; 
The  firot  to  battle  on  the  appointed  plain. 
But  new  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  main. 

Tliose,  where  fair  Elis  and  Buprasium  join  ; 
Whom  Hyrmin,  here,  and  Myrsinus  confine. 
And  bounded  there,  where  o'er  the  valleys  rose 
The  Olenian  rock ;  and  where  Alisium  flows  ; 
Beneath  four  chiefs  (a  numerous  army)  came  : 
The  strength  and  glory  of  the  Epean  name. 
In  separate  squadrons  these  their  train  divide, 
flach  leads  ten  vessels  through  the  yielding  tide. 
One  was  Amphimachus,  and  Thalpius  one ; 
(Eur>'tus'  this,  and  that  Teatus'  son  ;) 
Diores  sprung  from  Amarynceus'  line  ; 
And  great  Polyxenus,  of  force  divine. 

But  those  who  view  fair  Elis  o'er  the  seaB 
From  the  blest  islands  of  the  Echinades, 
In  forty  vessels  under  Megee  move. 
Begot  by  Phyleus,  the  beloved  of  Jove  : 
To  strong  Dulichium  from  his  sire  he  fled. 
And  thence  to  Troy  his  hardy  warriors  led. 

Ulysses  follow'd  through  the  watery  road, 
A  chief,  in  wisdom  equal  to  a  god. 
With  those  whom  Cephalenia's  isle  enclosed. 
Or  till  their  fields  along  the  coast  opposed ; 
Or  where  fair  Ithaca  o'erlooks  the  floods. 
Where  high  Neritos  shakes  his  waving  woods. 
Where  ^gilipa's  rumted  sides  are  seen, 
Crocylia  rocky,  and  Zacynthus  green. 
These  in  twelve  galleys  with  vermilion  prores. 
Beneath  his  conduct  sought  the  Phr}'gian  shores. 

Thoaa  came  next,  An&cemon's  valiant  son. 
From  Pleuron's  walls,  and  clialk^  Calydon, 
And  rough  Pylene,  and  the  Olemau  steep. 
And  Chiucis  beaten  by  the  rolling  deep. 
He  led  the  warriors  from  the  i£tolian  shore. 
For  now  the  sons  of  CEneus  were  no  more  ! 
The  glories  of  the  mighty  race  were  fled  ! 
CBneus  himself,  and  Meleager  dead  ! 
To  Thoas'  care  now  trust  we  martial  train. 
His  forty  vessels  follow  through  the  main. 

Next,  eighty  barks  the  Cretan  king  commands, 
Of  Gnossus,  Lyctus,  and  Gort^na's  bands  ; 
And  those  who  dwell  where  Rhytion's  domes  arise. 
Or  white  Lycastus  glitters  to  Uie  skies. 
Or  where  by  Phsestus  silver  Jardan  runs ; 
Crete's  hundred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  sons. 
These  march'd,  Idomeneus,  beneath  tliy  care. 
And  Merion,  dreadful  as  the  god  of  war. 

TIepolemus,  the  son  of  Hercules, 
Led  nine  swift  vessels  through  the  foamy  seas  ; 
From  Rhodes,  with  everlasting  sunshine  bright, 
Jalyssus,  Lindus,  and  Camirus  white. 
His  captive  mother  fierce  Alcides  bore 
From  Ephyr's  walls  and  Selle's  winding  shore. 
Where  mighty  towns  in  ruins  spread  the  p»lain. 
And  saw  their  blooming  warriors  early  slain. 
The  hero,  when  to  manly  years  he  grew, 
Alcides'  uncle,  old  Licymnius,  slew  ; 
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For  thisy  constnixi'd  to  quit  his  native  place, 
And  shun  the  vengeance  of  the  Herculean  race, 
A  fleet  he  built,  and  with  a  numerous  train 
Of  willing  exiles  wander'd  o'er  the  main  ; 
Where,  many  seas  and  many  sufferings  past, 
On  happy  Rhodes  the  chief  arrived  at  last : 
There  in  three  tribes  divides  his  native  baud. 
And  rules  them  peaceful  in  a  foreign  land ; 
Increased  and  prospered  in  their  new  abodes 
By  mighty  Jove,  the  sire  of  men  and  gods  ; 
With  joy  they  saw  the  growing  empire  rise. 
And  showers  of  wealth  descending  from  the  skies. 

Three  ships  with  Nireus  sought  the  Trojan  shore, 
Nireus,  whom  Agl&e  to  Charopus  bore, 
Nireus,  in  faultless  shape  and  blooming  grace. 
The  loveliest  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race  ; ' 
Pelides  only  match'd  his  early  charms  ; 
But  few  his  troops,  and  small  his  strength  in 
arms. 

Next  thirty  galleys  cleave  the  liquid  phiin, 
Of  those  Calydiue's  sea-girt  isles  contain  ; 
With  them  the  youth  of  Nisyrus  repair. 
Casus  the  strong,  and  Crapathus  the  fau* ; 
Cos,  where  Eurypylus  possessed  the  sway. 
Till  great  Alcides  made  the  realms  obey  ; 
These  Antiphus  and  bold  Phidippns  bring. 
Sprung  from  the  god  by  Thessalus  the  king. 

Now,  Muse,  recount  Pelasgic  Argos'  powers, 
From  Alos,  Alopd,  and  Trechin's  towers : 
From  Phthia's  spacious  vales ;  and  HelU,  bless'd 
With  female  beauty  far  bevond  the  rest. 
Full  fifty  ships  beneath  Achilles*  care. 
The  Achaians,  Myrmidons,  Hellenians  bear  ; 
Thessalians  all,  though  various  in  tlieir  name  ; 
The  same  their  nation,  and  their  chief  the  same. 
But  now  inglorious,  sti^tch'd  along  the  shore. 
They  hear  the  brazen  voice  of  war  no  more  ; 
No  more  the  foe  they  face  in  dire  array  : 
Close  in  his  fleet  the  angry  leader  lay  ; 
Since  fair  Briseis  from  his  arms  was  torn, 
The  noblest  spoil  from  sacked  Lymessus  borne. 
Then,  when  the  chief  the  Theban  walls  o'erthrew. 
And  the  bold  sons  of  great  Evenus  slew. 
There  moum'd  Achilles,  plunged  in  depth  of  care. 
But  soon  to  rise  in  slaughter,  blood,  and  war. 

To  these  the  youth  of  Phylace  succeed, 
Itona,  famous  for  her  fleecy  breed. 
And  grassy  Pteleon  deck'd  with  cheerful  greensi, 
The  bowers  of  Ceres,  and  the  sylvan  scenes. 
Sweet  Pyrrhasus,with  blooming  flowerets  crown'd. 
And  Antron's  watery  dens,  and  cavem'd  ground. 
These  own'd,  as  chief,  Protesllas  the  brave, 
Who  now  lay  silent  in  the  gloomy  grave : 
The  first  who  boldly  touch'd  the  Trojan  shore. 
And  dyed  a  Phrvgian  lance  with  Grecian  gore  ; 
There  lies,  far  distant  from  his  native  plain  ; 
Unfinished,  his  proud  palaces  remain, 
j  And  his  sad  consort  beats  her  breast  in  vain. 

His  troops  in  forty  ships  Podarces  led, 
.  Iphiclus'  son,  and  brother  to  the  dead  ; 
Nor  he  unworthy  to  command  the  host ; 
Yet  still  they  mourn 'd  their  ancient  leader  lost. 

The  men  who  Glaphyra's  fair  soil  partake. 
Where  hills  encircle  Bicebe's  lowly  lake. 
Where  Phiere  hears  the  neighbouring  waters  fall. 
Or  proud  lolcus  lifts  her  airy  wall. 
In  ten  black  ships  embark'd  for  Ilion's  shore, 
With  bold  Eumelus,  whom  Alcestd  bore : 
All  Pelias'  race  Alcestd  far  outshined, 
I  The  grace  and  glory  of  the  beauteous  kind. 


The  troops  -Methon^,  or  Thaumada  yields, 
Olizon's  rocks,  or  Melibooa's  fields. 
With  Philoctetes  sailM,  whose  matchless  art 
From  the  tough  bow  directs  the  featlier*d  dart. 
Seven  were  his  ships  ;  each  vessel  fifty  row, 
Skiird  in  his  science  of  the  dart  and  bow. 
But  he  lay  raging  on  the  Lenmian  ground, 
A  poisonous  hydra  gave  the  burning  wound ; 
There  groan'd  the  chief  in  agonizing  pain, 
Whom  Greece  at  length  shall  wish,  nor  wish  in  vain. 
His  forces  Medon  led  from  Lemnoe*  shore, 
OTieus'  son,  whom  beauteous  Rliena  bore. 

The  CEchalian  race,  in  those  high  towers  contained 
Where  once  Eurytus  in  proud  triumph  reign'd. 
Or  where  her  humbler  turrets  Tricca  rears. 
Or  where  Ithoro^,  rough  with  rocks,  appears. 
In  thirty  sail  the  sparkling  waves  divide, 
Which  Podalirius  and  Madiaon  guide. 
To  these  his  skill  their  parent-god  imparts, 
Divine  professors  of  the  healing  arts. 

The  bold  Ormeuian  and  Asterian  bands 
In  forty  barks  Eurypylus  commands. 
Where  Titan  hides  his  hoary  head  in  snow. 
And  where  Hyperia's  silver  fountains  flow. 
Thy  troops,  Argissa,  Polypoetes  leads, 
And  Eleon,  sh^ter'd  by  Olympus'  shades, 
Gyrton^'s  warriors  ;  and  where  Orthd  lies. 
And  OleCsson's  chalky  cliffs  arise. 
Sprung  from  Piritlious  of  immortal  race. 
The  fruit  of  fair  Hippodamd's  embrace, 
(That  day,  when  hurPd  from  Pelion's  cloudy  head. 
To  distant  dens  the  shaggy  Centaurs  fled) 
With  Polypoetes  join'd  in  equal  sway 
Leonteus  leads,  and  forty  ships  obey. 

In  twenty  sail  the  bold  Perrhaebians  came 
From  Cyphus,  Guneus  was  their  leadei^s  name. 
With  these  the  Enians  join'd,  and  those  who  freeze 
Where  cold  Dodona  lifts  her  holy  trees  ; 
Or  where  the  pleasing  Titaresius  glides. 
And  into  Peneus  rolls  his  easy  tides ; 
Yet  o'er  the  silver  surface  pure  they  flow, 
The  sacred  stream  unmix'd  with  streams  below. 
Sacred  and  awful  I  from  the  dark  abodes 
Styx  pours  them  forth,  the  dreadful  oath  of  gods ! 

Last,  under  Prothous  the  Masnesians  sto<^, 
(Prothous  the  swift,  of  old  Tent£redon's  blood  0 
Who  dwell  where  Pelion,crown'd  with  piny  boughs. 
Obscures  the  glade,  and  nods  his  shaggy  brows ; 
Or  where  through  flowery  Tempd  Peneus  stray'd : 
(The  region  stretch'd  beneath  his  mighty  shade  :) 
In  forty  sable  barks  they  stemm'd  the  main ; 
Such  were  the  chiefs,  and  such  the  Grecian  train. 

Say  next,  O  Muse !  of  all  Achaia  breeds, 
Who  bravest  fought,  or  rein'd  the  noblest  steedsl 
Eumelus'  mares  were  foremost  in  the  chase. 
As  eagles  fleet,  and  of  Pheretian  race ; 
Bred  where  Plena's  fruitful  fountains  flow, 
And  train'd  by  htm  who  bears  the  silver  bow. 
Fierce  in  the  fight  their  nostrils  breathed  a  flame. 
Their  height,  their  colour,  and  tlieir  age  the  same; 
O'er  fields  of  death  they  whirl  the  rapid  car. 
And  break  the  ranks,and  thunder  through  the  war. 

Ajax  in  arms  tlie  first  renown  acquired. 
While  stem  Achilles  in  his  wrath  retired : 
(His  was  the  strength  that  mortal  might  exceeds, 
And  his  the  unrivid'd  race  of  heavenly  steeds:) 
But  Thetis*  son  now  shines  in  arms  no  more ; 
His  troops,  neglected  on  the  sandy  shore. 
In  emptv  air  Uieir  sportive  javelins  throw. 
Or  whirl  the  disk,  or  bend  an  idle  bow : 
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Unstained  with  blood  his  cover'd  charioto  stand  ; 
The  immortal  oouraen  graze  along  the  strand  ; 
But  the  brave  chiefs  the  inglorious  life  deplored, 
And,  wandering  o'er  the  camp,  required  tlieir  lord. 

Now,  like  a  deluge,  covering  all  around, 
The  shining  armieti  sweep  along  the  ground  ; 
Swift  as  a  Hood  of  iire,  when  storms  arise, 
Floats  the  wide  field,  and  blazes  to  the  skills. 
Earth  groan'd  beneath  them ;  as  when  angry  Jove 
Hurls  down  the  forky  lightning  from  above, 
On  Arimd  when  he  the  thunder  throws, 
And  fires  Tvplicous  with  redoubled  blows. 
Where  Typhon,  pressed  beneath  the  burning  load. 
Still  feels  the  fur}'  of  the  avenging  god. 

But  various  Iris,  Jove's  commands  to  bear, 
Speeds  on  the  wings  of  winds  through  liquid  air  ; 
In  Priam's  porch  the  Trojan  chiefs  she  found. 
The  old  consulting,  and  the  youths  around. 
Polites'  shape,  the  monarch's  son,  she  chose, 
Who  from  iEsetes'  tomb  observed  the  foes. 
High  on  the  mound  ;  from  whence  in  prospect  lay 
The  fields,  the  tents,  the  navy,  and  the  bay. 
In  this  dissembled  form,  she  liastes  to  brinji^ 
The  unwelcome  message  to  the  Phrygian  kins;. 

**  Cease  to  consult,  the  time  for  action  calls  ; 
War,  horrid  war,  approaches  to  your  walls  I 
Assembled  armies  oft  have  I  beheld  ; 
But  ne'er  till  now  such  numbers  charged  a  field  : 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  or  driving  sand, 
The  moving  squadrons  blacken  all  the  strand. 
Thou,  godlike  Hector  !  all  thy  force  employ, 
Assemble  all  the  united  bands  of  Troy  ; 
In  just  array  let  every  leader  call 
The  foreign  troops  :  this  day  demands  them  all." 

The  voice  divine  tlie  mightv  chief  alarms  ; 
The  council  breaks,  the  warriors  rusli  to  arms. 
The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train. 
Nations  on  nations  fill  the  dusky  plain,    [ground  : 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots,  shake  the  trembling 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 

Amidst  the  plain,  in  sight  of  I  lion,  stands 
A  rising  mount,  the  work  of  human  hands  ; 
(This  for  Myrinne's  tomb  the  immortals  know. 
Though  call  d  Batela  in  the  world  below  ;) 
Beneath  their  chiefs  in  martial  order  here, 
The  auxiliar  troops  and  Trojan  hosts  appear. 

The  godlike  Hector,  high  above  the  rest. 
Shakes  nis  huge  si>ear,  and  nods  his  plumy  crest : 
In  throngs  around  his  native  bands  repair, 
And  groves  of  lances  glitter  in  the  air. 

Divine  iEneas  brings  the  Dardan  race, 
Anchises'  son,  by  Venus'  stolen  embrace. 
Bom  in  the  shades  of  Ida's  secret  grove  ; 
(A  mortal  mixing  with  the  queen  of  love  ;) 
ArchilochuB  and  Acamas  divide 
The  warrior's  toils,  and  combat  by  his  side. 

Who  fair  Zeleia's  wealthy  valleys  till, 
Fast  by  the  foot  of  Ida's  sacred  hUl, 
Or  drink,  iEsepns,  of  thy  sable  flood, 
Were  led  by  Pandarus,  of  royal  blooid  ; 
To  whom  h»  art  Apollo  deign'd  to  show. 
Graced  with  the  presents  of  his  shafts  and  bow. 

From  rich  Apeesus  and  Adrestia's  towers, 
High  Teree's  summits,  and  Pityea's  bowers  ; 
From  these  the  congregated  troops  obey 
Young  Amphius  and  Adrastus'  equal  sway  ; 
Old  Merops'  sons  ;  whom,  skili'd  in  fates  to  come. 
The  sire  forewam'd,  and  prophesied  their  doom  : 
Fate  urged  them  on  !  the  sire  forewam'd  in  vain, 
They  rush'd  to  war,  and  perish'd  on  the  plain. 


From  Practius'  stream,  Peroote's  pastoxv  Undb 
And  Sestos  and  Abvdoe^  naigblN>uring  strands, 
From  great  Arisba's  walls  and  Selle's  coast, 
Asius  Hyrtacides  conducts  his  host : 
High  on  his  car  he  shakes  the  flowing  reuis, 
His  fiery  coursers  thunder  o'er  the  plafan. 

The  fierce  Pelasgi  next,  in  war  renown'd, 
March  from  Larissa's  ever-fertile  ground  : 
In  equal  arras  their  brother  leaders  shine, 
Hippothous  bold,  and  Pyleus  the  divine. 

Next  Acamas  and  Pyrous  lead  their  hosts, 
In  dread  array,  from  Thracia's  wintry  coasts  ; 
Round    the    bleak ,  realms    where   Hellespontus 

roars. 
And  Boreas  beats  the  hoarse-resounding  shores. 

With  great  Euphemus  the  Cioonians  more. 
Sprung  from  Tnezenian  Ce&s,  loved  by  Jove. 

Pynechmes  the  Peeonian  troops  attend, 
Skiird  in  the  fight  their  crooked  bows  to  bend  ; 
From  Axius'  ample  bed  he  leads  them  on, 
Axius,  that  luves  the  distant  Amydon, 
Axius,  that  swells  with  all  his  neighbouring  rills, 
And  wide  around  the  floating  region  fills. 

The  Paphlagonians  Pyleemenes  rules, 
Where  rich  Hcnetia  breeds  her  savage  moles. 
Where  Ei*ytliinus'  rising  clifts  are  seen, 
Thy  groves  of  box,  Cytorus  !  ever  green, 
And  where  iKgyalus  and  Cromna  lie. 
And  lofty  Sesamus  invades  the  sky. 
And  where  Parthenios,  roU'd  through  banks  of 

flowers. 
Reflects  her  bordering  pakces  and  boweis. 

Here  nutrch'd  in  arms  the  Halizonian  band. 
Whom  Odius  and  Epistrophus  command. 
From  those  far  regions  where  the  sun  refines 
The  ripening  silver  in  Alybean  mines. 

There,  mighty  Chromis  led  the  Mysian  train, 
And  augur  Ennomus,  inspired  in  vain  ; 
For  stem  Achilles  lopp'd  his  sacred  head, 
IloU'd  down  Scamander  with  the  vulgar  dead. 

Phorcys  and  brave  Ascanius  here  unite 
The  Ascanian  Phrygians,  eager  for  the  fight. 

Of  those  who  round  Mffionia's  realms  ivside. 
Or  whom  the  vales  in  shades  of  Tmolus  hide, 
Mestles  and  Antiphus  the  charge  partake. 
Bom  on  the  banks  of  Gyges'  silent  lake. 
There,  from  the  fields  where  wild  Mseander  flows, 
High  Mycald,  and  Latmos*  shady  brows. 
And  proud  Miletus,  came  the  Carian  throngs. 
With    mingled    damouts,   and   with   bartMirous 

tongues. 
AmphimachuB  and  Naustes  guide  the  train, 
Naustes  the  bold,  AmphimaehuB  the  vain. 
Who  trick'd  with  gold,  and  glittering  on  his  car. 
Rode  like  a  woman  to  the  field  of  war. 
Fool  that  he  was !  by  fieree  AehilLesshdn, 
The  river  swept  him  to  the  briny  main  : 
There  whelm*d  with  waves  the  gasdy  wanior  lies, 
The  valiant  victor  seized  the  golden  prne. 

The  forces  last  in  fair  array  saooeeid, 
Which  blameless  Glancus  and  Sarpedon  lead  ; 
The  warlike  bands  that  distant  Lyoia  yields. 
Where  gulfy  Xanthus  foams  along  the  fields. 
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BOOK  III. 


ARGUHEXT. 


nut  »9Bb  OP  MBM BUAin  AND  PABIS. 

The  unite  tadng  mdy  to  cngaffs^  a  dngle  oomtet  is 
a^raed  upon  between  JfeocUtts  and  Parte  (by  the  Intenran- 
tion  of  Hector)  for  the  determination  of  the  war.  Irie  Is 
seat  to  can  Helena  to  behold  the  fight.  She  leads  her  to 
the  wells  of  Troy,  where  Priam  sat  with  his  counsellors 
obsenring  the  Grecian  leaders  on  the  pbUn  below,  to  whom 
Helen  gives  an  aoconnt  of  the  chief  of  them.  The  kings  on 
either  part  take  the  solemn  oath  for  the  conditions  of  the 
combat  The  duel  ensues ;  wherein  Paris  being  oreroome, 
he  is  enatrhud  away  in  a  ckrod  by  Venus,  and  trensported 
to  hia  apartment.  Bhe  then  calls  Helen  from  the  walls, 
and  brings  the  lovers  together.  Agamemnon,  on  the  part 
of  the  Grecians,  demands  the  restoration  of  Helen,  and 
the  performance  of  the  articles. 

The  three-and-twentieth  day  still  continues  throughout 
this  book.  The  scene  is  sometimes  in  the  fields  before  Troy, 
and  sometimes  in  Troy  Itself. 


I 


Thus  b^  their  leader's  cure  eaoh  aurtial  band 
Moves  into  nuiks,  and  stretches  o'er*  the  land. 
With  sfaoats  the  Trojans,  mshiBg  firom  afar, 
Proclaim  their  motions^,  and  provoke  the  war : 
So  when  indement  winters  vex  the  plain 
With  piereing  firostSy  or  thick-deseending  rain, 
To  wanner  seas  the  eranes  embodied  fly. 
With  noiset  and  order,  throush  the  midway  sky ; 
To  pigmy  nations  woands  and  death  they  bring, 
And  all  the  war  descends  upon  the  wing. 
Bat  siienty  hreatiiiag  rage,  resolved  and  skUl'd 
By  mutual  aids  to  fix  a  doabtfol  field. 
Swift  mareh  the  Greeln  :  the  rapid  dust  around 
Darkening  arises  from  the  Ubour'd  ground. 
Thus  from  bk  flaggy  wings  when  Notus  sheds 
A  night  of  vapours  round  the  mountain  heads, 
Swift-gliding  mists  the  dusky  fields  invade. 
To  thieves  more  grateful  than  the  midnight  shade ; 
While  scarce  ihe  swains  their  feeding  flocks  survey. 
Lost  and  conliased  amidst  the  thickened  day : 
So  wnpi  in  gathering  dust,  the  Grecian  train, 

I  A  moving  cloud,  swept  on,  and  hid  the  plain. 

I      Now  front  to  front  the  hostile  armies  stand. 
Eager  of  figh^  and  only  wait  command  ; 

,  When,  to  toe  van,  before  the  sons  of  fiune 
Whom  Troy  sent  forth,  the  beauteous  Paris  came : 

,  In  form  a  god  1  the  panther's  speckled  hide 
Flow'd  o*er  hia  armour  with  an  easy  pride  ; 
His  bended  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung. 
His  sword  beside  him  negligentiy  hung  ; 
Two  pointed  epean  he  alxiok  with  gallant  grace, 

,  And  dared  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  race. 
As  thus,  with  glorious  air  and  proud  disdain, 
He  boldly  stalk'd^  the  foremost  on  the  phun. 
Him  Menehiasy  loved  of  Mars^  espies. 
With  heart  elated,  and  with  joyful  eyes  x 

I  So  joys  a  Uoo,  if  the  branching  deer. 
Or  mountain  goat,  his  bulky  prize,  appear  ; 
Eager  he  seises  and  devours  the  slun, 
Press'd  by  bold  youths  and  baying  dogs  in  vain. 
Thus  fona  of  rengeanoe,  with  a  furious  bound, 
In  clan^g  aims  he  leaps  upon  the  ground 
From  his  high  chariot :  him,  approaching  near, 
The  beauteous  champion  views  with  marks  of  fear ; 
Smit  with  a  conscious  sense,  retires  behind, 
And  shuns  the  fate  he  well  deserved  to  find. 
As  when  some  shepherd,  from  the  rustling  trees 
Shot  forth  to  view,  a  scaly  serpent  sees, 


Trembling  and  pale,  he  starts  with  wild  aflHght, 
And  all  confused  precipitates  his  flight : 
So  from  the  king  the  shining  warrior  flies, 
Acid  plunged  amid  the  thickest  Trojans  lies. 

As  godlike  Hector  sees  the  prince  retreat. 
He  thus  upbraids  him  with  a  generous  best  i 
"  Unhappy  Paris  I  but  to  women  brave  ! 
So  fairly  form'd,  and  only  to  deceive  ! 
Oh,  hadst  thou  died  when  first  thou  saw'st  the  light, 
Or  died  at  least  before  thy  nuptial  rite  ! 
A  better  fiite  than  vainly  thus  to  boast, 
And  fly,  the  scandal  of  thy  Trojan  host. 
Gods  !  how  the  scornful  Greeks  exult  to  see 
Their  fears  of  danger  undeceived  in  thee  ! 
Thy  figure  promised  witli  a  martial  air. 
But  ill  thy  soul  supplies  a  form  so  fair. 
In  former  days,  in  all  thy  galUmt  pride. 
When  thy  tall  ships  triumplutnt  stemm'd  the  tide, 
When  Greece  beheld  thy  painted  canvas  flow. 
And  crowds  stood  wondering  at  the  passing  show. 
Say,  was  it  thus,  with  such  a  baffled  mien. 
You  met  the  approaches  of  the  Spartan  queen. 
Thus  from  her  realm  convey'd  the  beauteous  prize. 
And  both  her  warlike  lords  outshined  in  Helen's 

eyes! 
This  deed,  thy  foes*  delight,  thy  own  disgrace. 
Thy  father's  grief,  and  ruin  of  thy  race  ; 
This  deed  re^s  thee  to  the  nroff'er'd  fight ; 
Or  hast  thou  injured  whom  tnou  dar'st  uot  right ! 
Soon  to  thy  cost  the  fleld  would  make  thee  know 
Thou  keep^st  the  consort  of  a  braver  foe. 
Thy  graceful  form  instilUng  soft  desire, 
Thy  curling  tresses,  and  thy  silver  lyre, 
Beauty  and  youth  ;  in  vain  to  these  you  trust, 
When  youth  and  beauty  shall  be  laid  in  dust : 
Troy  yet  may  wake,  and  one  avenging  blow 
Crush  the  dire  author  of  his  countr5''8  woe." 

His  silence  here,  with  blushes,  Paris  breaks  : 
"  'Tis  just,  my  brother,  what  your  anger  speaks  : 
But  who  like  thee  can  boast  a  soul  sedate. 
So  firmly  proof  to  all  the  shocks  of  fate  ? 
Thy  force,  like  steel,  a  temper'd  hardness  shows. 
Still  edged  to  wound,  and  still  untired  with  blows, 
Like  steel,  uplifted  by  some  strenuous  swain, 
With  falling  woods  to  strew  the  wasted  plain. 
Thy  gifts  I  praise  ;  nor  thou  despise  the  charms 
With  which  a  lover  golden  Venus  arms  ; 
Soft  moving  speech,  and  pleasing  outward  show, 
No  wish  can  gain  them,  but  the  gods  bestow. 
Yet,    wouldst  thou  haye  the  profier'd   combat 

stand. 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans  seat  on  either  hand  ; 
Then  let  a  mid-way  space  our  hosts  divide. 
And,  on  that  stage  of  war,  the  cause  be  tried  : 
By  Paris  there  £e  Spartan  king  be  fought. 
For  beauteous  Helen  and  the  wealth  she  brought ; 
And  who  his  rival  can  in  arms  subdue. 
His  be  the  fair,  and  his  the  treasure  too. 
Thus  with  a  lasting  league  your  toils  may  cease. 
And  Troy  possess  her  fertOe  fields  in  peace  ; 
Thus  may  the  Greeks  review  their  native  shore, 
Much  famed  for  generous  steeds,  for  beauty  more." 

He  said.    The  challenge  Hector  heard  with  joy, 
Then  with  his  spear  restrain'd  the  youth  of  Troy, 
Held  by  the  midst,  athwart ;  and  near  the  foe 
Advanced  with  steps  majestically  slow : 
While  round  bis  dauntless  head  the  Grecians  pour 
Theur  stones  and  arrows  in  a  mingled  shower.         ' 

Then  thus  the  monarch,  great  Atrides,  cried  : 
« Forbear,  ye  warriors!  lay  the  darts  aside  : 
Q 
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A  parley  Hector  aiks,  a  mesBage  bears  j 
We  know  hint  by  the  yarioufi  plume  be 
Awed  by  Tiis  hign  command  the  Greeks  attend, 
The  tumnlt  silence,  and  the  fight  suspend. 

While  from  the  centre  Hector  rolls  his  eyes 
On  either  host,  and  thus  to  both  applies  : 
'  Hear,  all  ye  Trojan,  all  ye  Grecian  bands  ! 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  demands. 
Your  shining  swords  within  the  sheath  restrain, 
And  pitch  your  lances  in  the  yielding  plain. 
Here  in  the  midst,  in  either  army's  sight, 
He  dares  the  Spartan  king  to  single  fight ; 
And  wills  that  Helen  and  the  ravish'd  spoil. 
That  caused  the  contest,  shall  reward  the  toil. 
Let  these  the  brave  triumphant  victor  grace. 
And  differing  nations  part  in  leagues  of  peace." 

He  spoke  :  in  still  suspense  on  either  side 
Each  army  stood  :  the  Spartan  chief  replied  : 

**  Me  too,  ye  warriors,  hear,  whose  fatal  right 
A  world  engages  in  the  toils  of  fi^ht. 
To  me  the  UlM>nr  of  the  field  resign  ; 
Me  Paris  injured  ;  all  the  war  be  mine. 
Fall  he  that  mnst,  beneath  his  rival's  arms ; 
And  live  the  rest,  secure  of  future  harms. 
Two  lambs,  devoted  by  your  country's  rite. 
To  earth  a  sable,  to  the  sun  a  white, 
Prepare,  ye  Trojans  I  while  a  third  we  bring 
Select  to  Jove,  tne  inviolable  king. 
Let  reverend  Priam  in  the  truce  engage. 
And  add  the  sanction  of  considerate  age  ; 
His  sons  are  faithless,  headlong  in  de^te. 
And  youth  itself  an  empty  wavering  state  ; 
Cool  age  advances,  venerably  wise, 
Turns  on  all  hands  its  deepHiisceming  eyes  ; 
Sees  what  befel,  and  what  may  yet  befiil. 
Concludes  from  both,  and  best  provides  for  all.'' 

The  nations  hear  with  rising  nopes  possess'd. 
And  peaceful  prospects  dawn  m  every  breast. 
Withm  the  lines  they  drew  their  steeds  around. 
And  from  their  chariots  issued  on  the  ground  : 
Next,  all  unbuckling  the  rich  mail  they  wore, 
I^d  their  bright  arms  along  the  sable  shore. 
On  either  side  the  meeting  hosts  are  seen 
With  lances  fix'd,  and  close  the  space  between. 
Two  heralds  now,  dispatch'd  to  Troy,  invite 
The  Phrygian  monarch  to  the  peaceful  rite  ; 
Talthybins  hastens  to  the  fleet,  to  bring 
The  lamb  for  Jove,  the  invioUble  king. 

Meantime,  to  beauteous  Helen,  from  the  skies 
The  various  goddess  of  the  rainbow  flies : 
(Like  fair  Laodicd  in  form  and  face. 
The  loveliest  nymph  of  Priam's  royal  race :) 
Her  in  the  palace,  at  her  loom  she  found  ; 
The  golden  web  her  own  sad  story  crown'd, 
The  Trojan  wars  she  weaved  (herself  the  prize) 
And  the  dire  triumphs  of  her  fatal  eyes. 
To  whom  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow  ; 
"  Approach,  and  view  the  wonderous  scene  below! 
Each  hardy  Greek,  and  valiant  Trojan  knight. 
So  dreadful  late,  and  furious  for  the  fight. 
Now  rest  their  spears,  or  lean  upon  their  shields  ; 
Ceased  is  the  war,  and  silent  all  the  fields. 
Paris-alone  and  Sparta's  king  advance, 
In  single  fight  to  toss  the  beamy  lance  ; 
Each  met  in  arms,  the  fate  of  combat  tries, 
Thy  love  the  motive,  and  thy  charms  the  prize." 

This  said,  the  many-colour'd  maid  inspires 
Her  husband's  love,  and  wakes  her  former  fires  ; 
Her  country,  parents,  all  that  once  were  dear. 
Rush  to  her  thought,  and  force  a  tender  tear. 


O'er  her  faur  hiee  a  snowy  veil  she  threw. 
And,  softly  siehing,  from  the  loom  withdrew. 
Her  handmaids,  Clymend  and  iEthra,  wait 
Her  silent  footsteps  to  the  Sc»an  gate. 

There  sat  the  seniors  of  the  Troian  race : 
(Old  Priam's  chiefe,  and  most  in  Priam's  grace,) 
The  king  the  first ;  Thymoetes  at  his  side  ; 
Lampus  and  Clytius,  long  in  council  tried  ; 
Panwus,  and  HicetAon,  once  the  strons'; 
And  next,  the  wisest  of  the  reverend  throng, 
Antenor  grave,  and  sage  Uealegon, 
Lean'd  on  the  walls  and  basked  before  the  son  : 
Chiefe,  who  no  more  in  bloody  fights  enpige. 
But  wise  through  time,  and  narrative  with  age, 
In  summer  days,  like  grasshoppers  rejoice, 
A  bloodless  race,  that  send  a  feeble  voice,  [tower. 
These,  when  the  Spartan  queen  approach'd  the 
In  secret  own'd  resistless  boiuty's  power : 
They  cried,  <<  No  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms ; 
What  winning  graces  !  what  majestic  mien ! 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  qneen  I 
Yet  hence,  O  Heaven,  conrey  that  fatal  face, 
And  from  destruction  save  the  Trojan  race." 

The  good  old  Priam  welcomed  her,  and  cried, 
"  Approach,  my  child,  and  grace  thy  father's  side. 
See  on  the  plain  thy  Grecian  spouse  appears. 
The  friends  and  kindred  of  thy  former  years. 
No  crime  of  thine  our  present  sufferings  draws, 
Not  thou,  but  Heaven's  disposing  wiD,  the  cause  ; 
The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ, 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the  fate  of  Troy. 
But  lift  thy  eyes,  and  say,  what  Greek  is  he 
(Far  as  from  hence  these  aged  orbs  can  see) 
Around  whose  brow  such  martial  graces  riiine, 
So  tall,  so  awful,  and  almost  divine  t 
Though  some  of  larger  stature  tread  the  green, 
None  match  his  grandeur  and  exalted  mien  : 
He  seems  a  monarch,  and  his  country's  pride." 
Thus  ceased  the  king,  and  thus  the  fiur  replied : 

«  Before  thy  presence,  father,  I  appear. 
With  conscious  shame  and  reverential  fear. 
Ah  I  had  I  died,  ere  to  these  walls  I  fled. 
False  to  my  country,  and  my  nuptial  bed ; 
My  brothers,  friends,  and  daughter  left  behind. 
False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kmd  ! 
For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 
Shall  waste  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please ! 
The  king  of  kings,  Atrides,  you  survey. 
Great  in  the  war,  and  great  in  arts  of  sway : 
My  brother  once,  before  my  days  of  shame  ! 
And  oh  1  that  still  he  bore  a  brother's  name  !" 

With  wonder  Priam  view'd  the  godlike  man, 
ExtoU'd  the  happy  prince,  and  thus  began  : 
'^  0  bless'd  Atrides  !  bom  to  prosperous  fate, 
Successful  monarch  of  a  mighty  state  ! 
How  vast  thy  empire  t  Of  yon  matchless  train 
What  numbers  lost,  what  numbers  yet  remain  ! 
In  Phrygia  once  were  gallant  armies  known. 
In  ancient  time,  when  Otreus  fill'd  the  throne. 
When  godlike  Mygdon  led  their  troops  of  horse^ 
And  I,  to  join  them,  raised  the  Trojan  force : 
Against  the  manlike  Amazons  we  stood. 
And  Sangar's  stream  ran  purple  with  their  blood. 
But  far  inferior  those,  in  martial  grace 
And  strength  of  numbers,  to  this  Grecian  race." 

This  said,  once  more  he  view'd  the  warrior  train ; 
<*  What's  he,  whose  arms  lie  scatter'd  on  the  plain  1 
Broad  is  his  breast,  his  shoulders  lai*ger  spread, 
Tliough  great  Atrides  overtops  his  head. 
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Nor  yet  appear  hia  care  and  conduct  small ; 
From  rank  to  rank  he  moves,  and  orders  all. 
The  stately  ram  thus  measures  o'er  the  ground, 
And,  master  of  the  flock,  surveys  them  round." 

Then  Helen  thus  ;  <<  Whom  your  discerning  eyes 
Have  singled  out,  is  Ithacus  the  wise  ; 
A  barren  island  boasts  his  glorious  birth  ; 
His  fame  for  wisdom  fills  the  spacious  earth." 

Antenor  took  the  word,  and  thus  began : 
^  Myself,  O  king!  have  seen  that  wondrous  man; 
When,  trusting  Jove  and  hospitable  Uws, 
To  Troy  he  came,  to  plead  the  Grecian  cause  ; 
(Great  Menelaiis  urged  the  same  request ;) 
My  house  was  honoured  with  each  royal  guest : 
I  knew  their  persons,  and  admired  their  parts. 
Both  brave  in  arms,  and  both  approved  in  arts. 
Erect  the  Spartan  most  engaged  our  view  ; 
Ulyases  seated,  greater  reverence  drew. 
When  Atreus'  son  harangued  the  listening  train. 
Just  was  his  sense,  and  his  expression  plam, 
His  words  succinct,  yet  full,  without  a  fault ; 
He  spoke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought. 
But  when  Ulysses  rose,  m  thought  profound, 
His  modest  eyes  he  fix'd  upon  Uie  sround  ; 
As  one  unskill'd  or  dumb,  ne  seem'd  to  stand. 
Nor zaisedhis  head,nor stretch'd  his  sceptred  hand ; 
But,  when  he  speiUcs,  what  elocution  flows  I 
Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending  snows, 
The  copious  accents  fall,  with  easy  art ; 
Melting  they  fall,  and  sink  into  the  heart ! 
Wondering  we  hear,  and  fix'd  in  deep  surprise, 
Our  ears  refute  the  censure  of  our  eyes." 

The  king  then  ask'd  (as  yet  the  camp  he  view'd) 
^  What  chief  is  that,  with  giant  strength  endued, 
Whose  brawny  shoulders, and  whose  swelling  chest. 
And  lofty  stature,  far  exceed  the  rest ! 
^  Ajax  &e  great,  (the  beauteous  queen  replied,) 
Himself  a  host :  the  Grecian  strength  and  pride. 
See  I  bold  Idomeneus  superior  towers 
Amid  yon  circle  of  his  Cretan  powers, 
Great  as  a  god  !  I  saw  him  once  before, 
With  MeneiaQs  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
The  rest  I  know,  and  could  in  order  name ; 
AU  valiant  chiefs,  and  men  of  mighty  fame. 
Yet  two  are  wanting  of  the  numerous  train. 
Whom  long  my  eyes  have  sought,  but  sought  in 

vain: 
Castor  and  Pollux,  first  in  martial  force, 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renown'd  for  horse. 
My  brothers  these  ;  the  same  our  native  shore, 
One  house  contain'd  us,  as  one  mother  bore. 
Perhaps  the  chiefs,  from  warlike  toils  at  ease, 
For  distant  Troy  refused  to  sail  the  seas  ; 
Perhaps  their  swords  some  nobler  quarrel  draws. 
Ashamed  to  combat  in  their  sister's  cause." 

So  spoke  the  fair,  nor  knew  her  brothers'  doom, 
Wrapt  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  tomb  ; 
Adom'd  with  honours  in  their  native  shore, 
SQent  they  slept,  and  heard  of  wars  no  more. 

Meantime  the  heralds,through  the  crowded  town, 
Bring  the  rich  wine  and  destined  victims  down. 
Idaeus'  arms  the  golden  goblets  press'd. 
Who  thus  the  venerable  kine  address'd: 
"  Arise,  O  father  of  the  Trojan  state  ! 
The  nations  call,  thy  joyful  people  wait 
To  seal  the  truce,  and  end  the  dure  debate. 
Paris,  thy  son,  and  Sparta's  kine  advance, 
In  measured  hsts  to  toss  the  weighty  lance  ; 
And  who  his  rival  shall  in  arms  subdue. 
His  be  the  dame,  and  his  the  treasure  too. 


Thus  with  a  lasting  league  our  toils  may  cease. 
And  Troy  possess  her  fertile  fields  in  peace  ; 
So  shall  the  Greeks  review  their  native  shore. 
Much  famed  for  generous  steeds,  for  beauty  more." 

With  grief  he  heard,  and  bade  the  chiefs  prepare 
To  join  his  milk-white  coursers  to  the  car : 
He  mounts  the  seat,  Antenor  at  his  side  ; 
The  gentle  steeds  through  Scsea's  gates  they  guide  : 
Next  from  the  car  descending  on  the  pUiin, 
Amid  the  Grecian  host  and  Trojan  train. 
Slow  they  proceed  :  the  sage  Ulysses  then 
Arose,  and  with  him  rose  the  king  of  men. 
On  either  side  a  sacred  herald  stands, 
The  wine  they  mix,  and  on  each  monarch's  hands 
Pour  the  full  urn  ;  then  draws  the  Grecian  lord 
His  cutlass  sheath 'd  beside  his  ponderous  sword ; 
From  the  sign'd  victims  crops  the  curling  hair ; 
The  heralds  part  it,  and  the  princes  share  ; 
Then  loudly  thus  before  the  attentive  bands 
He  calls  the  gods,  and  spreads  his  lifted  hands  : 

*'  O  first  and  greatest  power  I  whom  all  obey. 
Who  high  on  Ida's  holy  mountain  sway. 
Eternal  Jove  !  and  you  bright  orb  that  roll 
From  east  to  west,  and  view  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
Thou  mother  Earth  !  and  all  ye  living  floocs  1 
Infernal  furies,  and  Tartarean  gods, 
Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 
For  perjured  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear  I 
Hear,  and  be  witness.     If,  by  Paris  slain. 
Great  MeneiaQs  press  the  fatal  plain  ; 
The  dame  and  treasures  let  Uie  Trojan  keep. 
And  Greece  returning  plough  the  watery  deep. 
If  by  my  brother's  lance  the  Trojan  bleed, 
Be  his  the  wealth  and  beauteous  dame  decreed  : 
The  appointed  fine  let  Ilion  justly  pay. 
And  every  age  record  the  signal  day. 
This  if  the  Phrygians  shall  refuse  to  yield. 
Arms  must  revenge,  and  Mars  decide  the  field." 

With  that  the  chief  the  tender  victims  slew. 
And  in  the  dust  their  bleeding  bodies  threw  ; 
The  vital  spirit  issued  at  the  wound. 
And  left  the  members  quivering  on  the  ground. 
From  the  same  urn  they  drink  the  mingled  wine. 
And  add  libations  to  the  powers  divine. 
While  thus  their  prayers  united  mount  the  sky  ; 
**  Hear,  mighty  Jove  !  and  hear,  ye  gods  on  high  I 
And  may  their  blood,  who  first  the  league  confound, 
Shed  like  this  wine,  distain  the  thirsty  ground  ; 
May  all  their  consorts  serve  promiscuous  lust. 
And  all  their  race  be  scattered  as  the  dust  1" 
Thus  either  host  their  imprecations  join'd. 
Which  Jove  refused,  and  mingled  with  the  wind. 

The  rites  now  finish'd,  reverend  Priam  rose. 
And  thus  express'd  a  heart  o'ercharged  with  woes  : 
*'  Ye  Greeks  and  Trojans,  let  the  chiefs  engage. 
But  spare  the  weakness  of  my  feeble  age  : 
In  yonder  walls  that  object  let  me  shun. 
Nor  view  the  danger  of  so  dear  a  son.     ^       [fall, 
Whose  arms  shall  conquer,  and  what  prince  shall 
Heaven  only  knows ;  for  heaven  disposes  all.'* 

This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  sta/d. 
But  on  his  car  the  slaughter'd  victims  laid : 
Then  seized  the  reins  his  gentle  steeds  to  guide. 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  his  side. 

Bold  Hector  and  Ulysses  now  dispose 
The  hsts  of  combat,  and  the  ground  inclose : 
Next  to  decide,  by  sacred  lots  prepare. 
Who  first  shall  kunch  his  pointed  spear  in  air. 
The  p^ple  pray  with  elevated  hands. 
And  words  like  these  are  heard  through  all  the  bands. 
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"  Immortal  Jove,  high  Heaven's  superior  lord. 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  mount  adored  ! 
Whoe'er  involved  us  in  this  dire  debate, 
O  ^ive  that  author  of  the  wwr  to  fate 
And  shades  eternal !  let  division  cease. 
And  joyful  nations  join  in  leagues  of  peace." 

With  eyes  averted  Hector  hastes  to  turn 
The  lots  of  fight,  and  shakes  the  brazen  urn. 
Then,  Paris,  thine  leap'd  forth  ;  by  fatal  chance 
Ordain'd  the  first  to  whirl  the  weighty  lance. 
Both  armies  sat  the  combat  to  survey, 
Beside  each  chief  his  azure  armour  lay, 
And  round  Uie  lists  the  generous  coursers  neigh. 
The  beauteous  warrior  now  arrays  for  fight, 
In  gilded  arms  magnificently  bright: 
The  purple  cuishes  clasp  his  thighs  around, 
With  flowers  adom'd,  with  silver  buckles  bound : 
Lycaon's  corslet  his  fkir  body  dress'd. 
Braced  in,  and  fitted  to  his  softer  breast ; 
A  radiant  baldric,  o'er  his  shoulder  tied, 
Sustain'd  the  sword  that  glitter'd  at  his  side : 
His  youthful  face  a  polish'd  helm  o'erspread ; 
The  waving  horse-hair  nodded  on  his  head ; 
His  figured  shield,  a  shining  orb,  he  takes. 
And  in  his  hand  a  pointed  javelin  shakes. 
With  equal  speed,  and  fired  by  equal  charms, 
The  Spartan  hero  sheaths  his  limbs  in  arms. 

Now  round  the  lists  the  admiring  armies  stand, 
With  javelins  fix'd,  the  Greek  and  Trojan  band. 
Amidst  the  dreadful  vale,  the  chiefs  advance, 
All  pale  with  rage,  and   shake   the  threatening 

lance. 
The  Trojan  first  his  shining  javelin  threw ; 
Full  on  Atrides'  ringing  shield  it  flew, 
Nor  pierced  the  brazen  orb,  but  with  a  bound 
Leap'd  from  the  buckler,  blunted,  on  the  ground. 
Atrides  then  his  massy  lance  prepares. 
In  act  to  throw,  but  first  prefers  his  pjrayers : 

**  Give  me,  great  Jovo  I  to  punish  lawless  lust, 
And  Uy  the  Trojan  gasping  in  the  dust : 
Destroy  the  aggressor,  aid  my  righteous  cause. 
Avenge  the  breach  of  hospitable  laws  I 
Let  this  example  future  times  reclaim, 
And  guard  from  wrong  fair  friendship's  holy  name." 
He  said,  and  poised  in  air  the  javelin  sent. 
Through  Paris'  shield  the  forceful  weapon  went. 
His  corswlet  pierces,  and  his  garment  rends. 
And  glancing  downward,  near  his  flank  descends. 
The  warv  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow. 
Eludes  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  foe  : 
But  fierce  Atrides  waved  his  sword,  and  strook 
Fall  on  his  casque  ;  the  crested  helmet  shook; 
The  brittle  steel,  unfaithful  to  his  hand, 
Bi*oke  short ;  the  fragments  glitter'd  on  the  sand. 
The  raging  warrior  to  the  spacious  skies 
Raised  his  upbraiding  voice,  and  angry  eyes : 
**  Then  is  it  vain  in  fove  himself  to  trust ! 
And  is  it  thus  the  gods  assist  the  just) 
When  crimes  provoke  us.  Heaven  success  denies ; 
The  dart  falls  harmless,  and  the  falchion  flies." 
Furious  he  said,  and  toward  the  Grecian  crew 
(Seized  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  warrior  drew  ; 
struggling  he  foUow^l,  while  the  embroider'd  thong 
That  tied  his  helmet,  dragg'd  the  chief  along. 
Then  had  his  ruin  crown'd  Atrides'  joy. 
But  Venus  trembled  for  the  prince  of  Troy : 
Unseen  she  came,  and  burst  the  golden  band ; 
And  left  an  empty  helmet  in  his  hand. 
The  casque,  enraged,  amidst  the  Greeks  he  threw ; 
The  Greeks  with  smiles  the  polish'd  trophy  view. 


Then,  as  once  moro  he  UHb  the  deaidlT  daart. 
In  thint  of  vengeance,  at  his  rival's  heart  ; 
The  queen  of  love  her  lavoiir'd  champioa  sfaroiidB 
(For  gods  can  all  things)  in  a  veil  of  ckwds. 
Raised  from  the  field  the  panting  youth  she  led. 
And  gently  laid  him  on  the  bridal  bed. 
With  pleasing  sweets  his  fainting  Benae  raiewB» 
And  all  the  dome  perfumes  with  heavenly  dews. 

Meantime  the  brightest  of  the  female  kind. 
The  matchless  Helen,  o'er  the  walls  reclined ; 
To  her,  beset  with  Trojan  beanttes,  came. 
In  borrow'd  form,  the  hiughter-loving  dame. 
(She  seem'd  an  ancient  maid,  well-skill'd  to  cull 
The  snowy  fleece,  and  wind  the  twisted  wool.) 
The  goddess  softly  sliook  her  silken  vest. 
That  shed  perfumes,  and  whispering  thnsaddreee'd : 
<<  Haste,  happy  nymph  I  for  thee  thy  Paris  ealls. 
Safe  from  the  fight,  in  yonder  lofty  walls, 
Fair  as  a  god  I  with  odours  round  him  spretuA 
He  lies,  and  waits  thee  on  the  well-known  bed ; 
Not  like  a  warrior  parted  from  the  foe, 
But  some  gay  dancer  in  the  public  show." 

She  spoke,  and  Helen's  secret  soul  was  moved ; 
She  scom'd  the  champion,  but  the  man  she  loved. 
I  Fair  Venus'  neck,  her  eyes  that  sparkled  fire, 
,  And  breast,  reveal'd  the  queen  of  Boii  desire. 
Struck  with  her  presence,  straight  the  lively  red 
Forsook  her  cheek ;  and,  trembling,  thus  she  said : 
^  Then  is  it  still  thy  pleasure  to  deceive  1 
,  And  woman's  frailty  always  to  believe ! 

Say,  to  new  nations  must  I  cross  the  main, 
I  Or  carry  wai*s  to  some  soft  Asian  plain  t 
For  whom  must  Helen  break  her  second  vow  I 
What  other  Paris  is  thy  darling  now  1 
I  Left  to  Atrides,  (victor  in  the  strife,^ 
'  An  odious  conquest  and  a  captive  wife, 
I  Hence  let  me  aul :  and  if  thy  Paris  bear 
j  My  absence  ill,  let  Venus  ease  his  care. 
I  A  handmaid  goddess  at  his  side  to  wait. 

Renounce  the  glories  of  thy  heavenly  state, 
,  Be  fix'd  for  ever  to  the  Trojan  shore, 
I  His  spouse,  or  slave ;  and  mount  the  skies  no  more. 
,  For  me,  to  lawless  love  no  longer  led, 

I  scorn  the  coward,  and  detest  his  bed ; 
!  Else  should  I  merit  everlasting  shame, 
And  keen  reproach,  from  every  Phrygian  dame : 
111  suits  it  now  the  joys  of  love  to  know. 
Too  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  woe.** 

Then  thus  incensed,  the  Paphian  queen  replies : 
"  Obey  the  power  from  whom  thy  glories  rise : 
Should  Venus  leave  thee,  every  oharm  mast  fly, 
Fade  from  thy  cheek,  and  languish  in  thy  eye. 
Cease  to  provoke  me,  lest  I  noake  thee  more 
The  world's  aversion,  than  their  love  before ; 
Now  the  bright  priie  for  which  mankind  engaife, 
Then,  the  sad  victun  of  the  public  rage." 

At  this,  the  fairest  of  her  sex  obey'd. 
And  veil'd  her  blushes  in  a  silken  shade ; 
Unseen,  and  silent,  from  the  train  she  moves, 
Led  by  the  aoddess  of  the  Smiles  and  Loves. 
Arrived,  and  enter'd  at  the  palace  gate. 
The  maids  ofiicious  round  their  mistress  wait ; 
Then,  all  dispersing,  various  tasks  attend ; 
The  queen  and  goddess  to  the  prince  aseend. 
Full  in  her  Paris'  sight,  the  queen  of  love 
Had  placed  the  beauteous  progeny  of  Jove ; 
Where,  as  he  view'd  her  charms,  she  tom'd  away 
Her  glowing  eyes,  and  thus  began  to  say : 

"  Is  this  the  chief,  who  lost  to  sense  of  shame 
Late  fled  the  field,  and  yet  survives  his  fame ! 
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O  hadst  tlMm  died  beneath  the  righte<m8  sword 
Of  that  bntve  man  whom  once  I  call'd  my  lord ! 
Tlie-  boaster  Paris  oft  desired  the  day 
With  Sparta's  king  to  meet  in  single  fray : 
Go  now,  onoe  more  thy  rival's  nee  excite. 
Provoke  Atrides,  and  renew  tlie  hght : 
Yet  Helen  bids  thee  stay,  lest  thou  unskill'd 
Shoutd'st  fall  an  easy  conquest  on  the  field." 

The  prince  replies :  «  Ah  cease,  divinely  fair, 
Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear  ; 
This  day  the  foe  prevailM  by  Pallas'  power : 
We  yet  may  vanquish  in  a  happier  hour : 
There  want  not  gods  to  favour  us  above ; 
But  let  the  business  of  our  life  be  love : 
These  softer  moments  let  delights  employ, 
And  kind  embraces  snatch  the  hasty  joy. 
Not  thus  I  loved  thee,  when  from  Sparta's  shore 
My  forced,  my  willing  heavenly  prize  I  bore, 
When  fint  entranced  in  Cranae's  isle  I  \a.y, 
Mix'd  with  thy  soul,  and  all  dissolved  away !  '* 
Thus  havine  spoke,  the  enamour'd  Phrygian  boy 
Rnsh'd  to  the  bed,  impatient  for  the  joy. 
Him  Helen  foDow'd  slow  with  bashful  charms, 
And  clasp'd  the  blooming  hero  in  her  arms. 

While  these  to  love's  delicious  rapture  yield. 
The  stem  Atrides  rages  round  the  field : 
So  some  fell  lion  whom  the  woods  obey, 
Roars  through  the  desert,  and  demands  his  prey. 
Paris  he  seeks,  impatient  to  destroy. 
But  seeks  in  vain  along  the  troops  of  Troy ; 
Even  those  had  yielded  to  a  foe  so  brave 
The  recreant  warrior,  hateful  as  the  grave. 
Then  speaking  thus,  the  king  of  kings  arose, 
«  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  all  our  generous  foes  I 
Hear  and  attest !  from  Heaven  with  conquest 

crown'd. 
Oar  brother's  arms  the  just  success  have  found : 
Be  therefore  now  the  Spartan  wealth  restored, 
Let  Argive  Helen  own  her  lawful  lord  ; 
The  appointed  fine  let  liion  justly  pay, 
And  age  to  age  record  this  signal  day." 

He  ceased  ;  his  army's  loud  applauses  rise. 
And  the  long  shout  runs  echoing  through  the  skies. 


BOOK  IV. 


ARGUMENT. 
Tva  aaaaca  or  Tax  tbdcb,  ajvo  tbi  rnurr  battub. 

Tbo  godfl  deUbento  In  oonndl  oonoerntng  the  Trojan 
war :  they  afree  upon  the  oontfaraatlon  of  it,  and  Jupiter 
■ends  down  Minerva  to  break  the  trace.  She  pertoadee 
Paodame  to  aim  aa  arrow  at  Menelaaa,  who  la  wounded, 
but  cmred  by  MachaOa.  In  the  mean  time  some  of  the 
Trojan  troops  attack  the  Greek&  Agamonmon  is  distin- 
guiahed  in  all  the  parts  of  a  good  general;  he  reriews 
the  troops,  and  exhorts  the  leaders,  some  by  praises  and 
others  by  reproofs.  Nestor  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
his  military  discipline.  The  battle  Joins,  and  great  num- 
bers are  slain  <m  both  sides. 

The  same  day  eontinnes  through  this  as  through  the 
laat  book  (as  it  does  alao  through  the  two  following,  and 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  book).  The  scene  is 
whoUy  in  the  field  before  Troy. 


And  now  Olprmpus'  shining  gates  unfold ; 

The  gods,  with  Jove,  assume  their  thrones  of  gold : 

Immortal  Hebe,  fresh  with  bloom  divine, 

The  golden  goblet  crowns  with  purple  wine : 


While  the  full  bowls  flow  round,  the  powers  employ 
Their  careful  eyes  on  long-contended  Troy. 

When  Jove,  disposed  to  tempt  Satumia's  spleen. 
Thus  waked  the  fury  of  his  partial  queen. 
"  Two  powers  divine  the  son  of  Atreus  aid, 
Imperial  Juno,  and  the  martial  maid  ; 
But  high  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  from  far. 
The  tame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  war. 
Not  thus  fair  Venus  helps  her  fevour'd  knight. 
The  queen  of  pleasures  shares  the  toils  of  fight, 
Each  danzer  wards,  and  constant  in  her  care 
Saves  in  uie  moment  of  the  last  despair. 
Her  act  has  rescued  Paris'  forfeit  life, 
Though  great  Atrides  gain'd  the  glorious  strife. 
Then  say,  ye  powers !  what  signiu  issue  waits 
To  crown  this  deed,  and  finish  all  the  fates  t 
Shall   Heaven   by  peace  the   bleeding  kingdoms 
Or  rouse  the  furies,  and  awake  the  war?     [spare, 
Yet,  would  the  gods  for  human  good  provide, 
Atrides  soon  might  gain  his  beauteous  bride. 
Still  Priam's  walls  in  peaceful  honom'S  pow. 
And  throuffh  his  gates  the  crowding  nations  flow." 

Thus  while  he   spoke,   the  queen  of  heaven, 
enraged. 
And  queen  of  war,  in  dose  consult  engaged : 
Apart  they  sit,  their  deep  designs  employ. 
And  meditate  the  future  woes  of  Troy. 
Though  secret  anger  swell'd  Mincn'a's  breast. 
The  prudent  goddess  yet  her  iKTath  suppress'd  ; 
But  Juno,  impotent  of  passion,  broke 
Her  sullen  silence,  and  with  fury  spoke  : 

^  Shall  then,  O  tyrant  of  the  ethereal  reign  ! 
My  schemes,  my  labours,  and  mv  hopes  be  vain  ? 
Have  I,  for  this,  shook  Ilion  with  alarms. 
Assembled  nations,  set  two  worlds  in  arms  ? 
To  spread  the  war,  I  flew  from  shore  to  shore ; 
The  immortal  coui^ers  scarce  the  labour  bore. 
At  length  ripe  vengeance  o*er  their  heads  impends, 
But  Jove  himself  the  faithless  race  defends  : 
Loth  as  thou  art  to  punish  lawless  lust. 
Not  all  the  gods  are  partial  and  uniust" 

The  sire  whose  thunder  shakes  the  cloudy  skies. 
Sighs  from  his  inmost  soul,  and  thus  replies : 
**  Oh  Usting  rancour !  oh  insatiate  hate 
To  Phrygia's  monarch,  and  the  Phrygian  state ! 
What  high  offence  has  fired  the  wife  of  Jove ! 
Can  wretched  mortals  harm  the  powers  above, 
That  Troy  and  Troy's  whole  race  thou  wouldst 

confound. 
And  yon  fair  structures  level  with  the  ground  1 
Haste,  leave  the  skies,  fulfil  thy  stem  desire. 
Burst  all  her  gates,  and  wrap  her  waUs  in  fire  ! 
Let  Priam  bleed !  if  yet  you  thirst  for  more. 
Bleed  all  his  sons,  and  lUon  float  with  gore  ; 
To  boundless  vengeance  the  wide  realm  be  given. 
Till  vast  destruction  glut  the  queen  of  heaven ! 
So  let  it  be,  and  Jove  his  poace  enjoy. 
When  heaven  no  longer  hears  the  name  of  Troy. 
But  should  this  arm  prepare  to  wreak  our  hate 
On  thy  loved  realms,  whose  guilt  demands  their 
Presume  not  thou  the  lifted  bolt  to  stay,      [fate  ; 
Remember  Troy,  and  give  the  vengeance  way. 
For  know,  of  all  the  numerous  towns  that  rise 
Beneath  the  rolling  sun  and  starry'  skies. 
Which  gods  have  raised,  or  earth-born  men  enjoy. 
None  stands  so  dear  to  Jove  as  sacred  Troy. 
No  mortals  merit  more  distinsniish'd  grace 
Than  godlike  Priam,  or  than  rriam's  race. 
Still  to  our  name  their  hecatombs  expire, 
And  altars  blaze  with  unextinguish'd  fire." 
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At  thin  the  goddess  roll'd  her  radiant  eyes, 
Then  on  the  Thunderer  fix'd  them,  and  replies : 
'<  Three  towns  are  Juno's  on  the  Grecian  plains, 
More  dear  than  all  the  extended  earth  contains, 
Mycenae,  Argos,  and  the  Spartan  wall ; 
These  thou  may'st  raze,  nor  I  forbid  their  fall : 
'Tis  not  in  roe  the  vengeance  to  remove ; 
The  crime's  sufficient  that  they  share  my  love. 
Of  power  superior  why  should  I  complain  1 
Resent  I  may,  but  must  resent  in  vain. 
Yet  some  distinction  Juno  might  require, 
Sprung  with  thyself  from  one  celestial  sire, 
A  goddess  bom,  to  share  the  realms  above. 
And  styled  the  consort  of  the  thundering  Jove ; 
Nor  thou  a  wife  and  sister's  right  deny  ; 
Let  both  consent,  and  both  by  turns  comply  ; 
So  shall  the  gods  our  joint  decrees  obey, 
And  Heaven  shall  act  as  we  direct  the  way. 
See  ready  Pallas  waits  thy  high  conmiands, 
To  raise  in  arms  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  bands  ; 
Their  sudden  friendship  by  her  arts  may  cease, 
And  the  proud  Trojans  first  infringe  the  peace." 

The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  sky 
The  advice  approved,  and  bade  Minerva  fly. 
Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 
To  make  the  breach  the  faithless  act  of  Troy. 
Fired  witli  the  charge,  she  headlong  urged  her 
flight. 
And  shot  like  lightning  from  Olympus'  height. 
As  the  red  comet,  from  Satumius  sent 
To  fright  the  nations  with  a  dire  portent, 
(A.  fatal  sip^  to  armies  on  the  plam, 
Or  trembling  sailors  on  the  wintry  main,) 
With  sweeping  glories  glides  along  in  air, 
And  shakes  the  sparkles  from  its  bUzing  hair : 
Between  both  armies  thus,  in  open  sight. 
Shot  the  bright  goddess  in  a  trail  of  light. 
With  eyes  ei-ect  the  gazing  hosts  adnure 
The  power  descending,  and  the  heavens  on  flre  ! 
"  The  gods  (they  cried),  the  gods  this  signal  sent. 
And  fate  now  labours  with  some  vast  event : 
Jove  seals  the  league,  or  bloodier  scenes  prepares ; 
Jove,  the  great  arbiter  of  peace  and  wars  !' 
They  said,  while  Palhus  through   the  Trojan 
throng, 
(In  shape  a  mortal,)  pass'd  disguised  along. 
Like  bold  Laodocus,  her  course  she  bent. 
Who  from  Antenor  traced  his  high  descent. 
Amidst  the  ranks  Lycaon's  son  she  found. 
The  warlike  Pandarus,  for  strength  renown'd ; 
Whose  squadrons,  led  from  black  iEsepus'  flood, 
With  flaming  shields  in  martial  circle  stood. 
To  him  the  goddess :  **  Phr}'gian !  canst  thou  hear 
A  well-timed  counsel  with  a  willing  ear  1 
What  praise  were  thine,  couldst  thou  direct  thy 

dart, 
Amidst  his  triumph,  to  the  Spartan's  heart ! 
What  ^fts  from  Troy,  from  Paris  wouldst  thou 

gam. 
Thy  country's  foe, the  Grecian  glory  slain! 
Then  seize  the  occasion,  dare  the  mighty  deed. 
Aim  at  his  breast,  and  may  that  aim  succeed ! 
But  first,  to  speed  the  shaft,  address  thy  vow 
To  Lycian  Phoebus  with  the  silver  bow. 
And  swear  the  firstlings  of  thy  flock  to  pay. 
On  Zelia's  altars,  to  the  god  of  day." 

He  beard,  and  madly  at  the  motion  pleased^ 
His  polish'd  bow  with  hasty  rashness  seized. 
'Twas  form'd  of  horn,  and  smooth'd  with  ai-tful 
A  mountain  goat  resign'd  the  shining  spoil,  [toil ; 


Who  pierced  long  rinoe  beneath  his  arrows  bled  ; 
The  stately  quarry  on  the  cliffs  lav  dead. 
And  sixteen  palms  hisbrow's  large nonours  sfureod : 
The  workmen  join'd,  and  shaped  tlfe  bended  horns, 
And  beaten  gold  each  taper  point  adorns. 
This,  by  the  Greeks  unseen,  the  warrior  bends, 
Screened  by  the  shields  of  his  surrounding  friends: 
There  meditates  the  mark  ;  and,  couching  low. 
Fits  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow. 
One  from  a  hundred  feather'd  deaths  he  chose. 
Fated  to  wound,  and  cause  of  future  woes  ; 
Then  offers  vows  with  hecatombs  to  crown 
Apollo's  altars  in  his  native  town. 

Now  with  full  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends, 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  doubling  ends  ; 
Close  to  his  breast  he  strains  the  nerve  below. 
Till  the  barb'd  point  approach  the  circling  bow  ; 
The  impatient  weapon  whizzes  on  the  wing  ; 
Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  ihe  quivering 
string. 

But  thee,  Atrides  I  in  that  dangerous  hour 
The  gods  foi^et  not,  nor  thy  guardian  power. 
Pallu  assists,  and  (weaken'd  m  its  force) 
Diverts  the  weapon  from  its  destined  course : 
So  from  her  babe,  when  slumber  seals  his  eye, 
The  watchful  mother  wafts  the  envenom'd  nv. 
Just  where  his  belt  with  golden  buckles  join'id. 
Where  linen  folds  the  double  corslet  lined. 
She  tum'd  the  shaft,  which,  hissing  from  above, 
Pass'd  the  broad  belt,  and  through  the   corslet 
The  folds  it  pierced,  the  pkited  linen  tore,  [drove ; 
And  razed  the  skin,  and  drew  the  purple  gore. 
As  when  some  stately  trappings  are  decreed 
To  grace  a  monarch  on  his  bounding  steed, 
A  nymph  in  Caria  or  Mceonia  bred, 
Stains  the  pure  ivory  with  a  lively  red  ; 
With  equal  lustre  various  colours  vie. 
The  shining  whiteness,  and  the  Tynan  dye : 
So,  great  Atrides  I  show'd  thy  sacred  blood,  [flood. 
As  down  thy  snowy  thij^  distill'd  the  streaming 
With  horror  seized,  the  king  of  men  descried 
The  shaft  infix'd,  and  saw  the  gushing  tide  : 
Nor  less  the  Spartan  fear'd,  before  he  found 
The  shining  barb  appear  above  the  wound. 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  that  heaved  his  manly  breast. 
The  royal  brother  tlius  his  grief  express'd. 
And  grasp'd  his  hand  ;  while  all  the  Greeks  around 
With  answering  sighs  retum'd  the  plaintive  sound. 

<<  Oh,  dear  as  life  I  did  I  for  this  agree 
The  solemn  truce,  a  fatal  truce  to  thee  ! 
Wert  thou  exposed  to  all  the  hostile  train. 
To  fight  for  Greece,  and  conquer,  to  be  slain  t 
The  race  of  Trojans  in  thy  ruin  join, 
And  faith  is  scom'd  by  all  the  perjured  line. 
Not  thus  our  vows,  confirmed  with  wine  and  gore, 
Those  hands  we  plighted,  and  those  oaths  we  swore, 
Shall  all  be  vain  :  when  Heaven's  revenge  is  slow, 
Jove  but  prepares  to  strike  the  fiercer  blow. 
The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day. 
Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay, 
When  Priam's  powers  and  Priam's  self  shall  fall, 
And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  all. 
I  see  the  god,  already,  from  the  pole 
Bare  his  red  arm,  and  bid  the  thunder  roll  ; 
I  see  the  Eternal  all  his  fury  shed, 
And  shake  his  segis  o'er  their  guilty  head. 
Such  mighty  woes  on  perjured  princes  w*ait ; 
But  thou,  alas  1  deserv'st  a  happier  fiite. 
Still  must  I  mourn  the  period  of  thy  days. 
And  only  mourn,  without  my  share  of  praise  ! 
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Deprived  of  thee,  the  heartlen  Greeks  no  more 
Shall  dream  of  conquests  on  the  hostile  shore ; 
Troy  seized  of  Helen,  and  our  gloi^  lost. 
Thy  hones  shall  moulder  on  a  roreign  ccMSt : 
While  some  proud  Trojan  thus  insulting  cries, 
(And  spurns  the  dust  where  Menelaiis  lies) 
'  Such  are  the  trophies  Greece  from  Ilion  brings. 
And  such  the  conquest  of  her  king  of  kings  I 
Lo  his  proud  vessels  scatter'd  o'er  the  main. 
And,  unrevenged,  his  mighty  brother  slain.' 
Oh  !  ere  that  dire  disgrace  diall  blast  my  fame, 
(Verwhelm  me,  earth!    and  hide    a  monarch's 
shame." 
He  said  :  a  leader's  and  a  brother's  fears 
Possess  his  soul,  which  thus  the  Spartan  cheers  : 
**  Let  not  thy  words  the  wannth  of  Greece  abate  ; 
The  feeble  dart  is  guiltlem  of  my  fate  : 
Stiff  with  the  rich  embroid^d  work  around. 
My  varied  belt  repell'd  the  flying  wound." 

To  whom  the  king  :  ^  Mv  brother  and  my  friend. 
Thus,  always  thus,  may  Heaven  thy  life  defend  t 
Now  seek  some  slulful  hand,  whose  powerful  art 
Hay  stanch  the  effusion,  and  extract  the  dart 
Herald,  be  swift,  and  bid  Mach&on  bring 
His  speedy  succour  to  the  Spartan  king  ; 
Pierced  with  a  winged  shaft  (the  deed  of  Trov) 
The  Grecian's  sorrow,  and  the  Dardan's  joy." 
With  hasty  zeal  the  swift  Talthybius  flies ; 
Through  the  thick  files  he  darts  his  sean^inf  eyes. 
And  finds  HachSon,  where  sublime  he  stands 
In  anns  encircled  with  his  native  bands. 
Then  thus :  **  Machten,  to  the  king  repair. 
His  wounded  brother  claims  thy  timely  care ; 
Pierced  by  some  Lycian  or  Dardanian  bow, 
A  jnief  to  us,  a  triumph  to  the  foe." 

The  heavy  tidings  grieved  the  godlike  man ; 
Swift  to  his  succour  ttirough  the  ranks  he  ran  : 
The  dauntless  king,  yet  standing  firm  he  found. 
And  all  the  chiefs  in  deep  concern  around. 
Where  to  the  steely  point  the  reed  was  join'd. 
The  shaft  he  drew,  but  left  the  head  behind. 
Straight   the   broad  belt  with  gay  embroidery 

graced. 
He  loosed ;  the  corslet  from  his  breast  unbraced  ; 
Then  suck'd  the  blood,  and  sovereign  balm  infused. 
Which  Chiron  gave,  and  .^sculapius  used. 

While  round  the  prince  the  Grreeks  employ  their 
The  Trojans  rush  tumultuous  to  the  war ;    [care, 
Once  more  they  glitter  in  refulgent  arms. 
Once  more  the  fields  are  fiU'd  with  dire  alarms. 
Nor  had  you  seen  the  king  of  men  appear 
Confused,  unactive,  or  surprised  with  fear ; 
Bat  fond  of  elory,  with  severe  delight. 
His  beating  bosom  claim'd  the  rising  fight. 
No  longer  with  his  warlike  steeds  he  stay'd. 
Or  preas'd  the  car  with  polish'd  brass  inlaid  ; 
But  left  Eurymedon  the  reins  to  guide  ; 
The  fiery  coursers  snorted  at  his  side. 
On  foot  through  all  the  nuurtial  ranks  he  moves. 
And  these  encourages^  and  those  reproves, 
"  Brave  men  I "  he  cries,  (to  such  who  boldly  dare 
Uige  their  swift  steeds  to  face  the  coming  war,) 
"Your  ancient  valour  on  the  foes  approve ; 
Jove  is  with  Greece,  and  let  us  trust  in  Jove. 
Tis  not  for  us,  but  guilty  Troy,  to  dread. 
Whose  crimes  sit  heavy  on  her  perjured  head  ; 
Her  sons  and  matrons  Greece  shall  lead  in  chains. 
And  her  dead  warriors  strew  the  mournful  pUins." 

Thus  with  new  ardour  he  the  brave  inspires ; 
Or  thus  the  fearful  with  reproaches  fires  : 


^  Shame  to  your  country,  scaifdal-  of  your  kind  I 
Bom  to  the  fate  ye  well  deserve  to  find  ! 
Why  stand  ye  gazing  round  the  dreadful  pkun. 
Prepared  for  flight,  but  doom'd  to  fly  in  vain  t 
Confused  and  panting  Uius,  the  hunted  deer 
Falls  as  he  flies,  a  victim  to  his  fear.- 
Still  must  ye  wait  the  foes,  and  still  fetive. 
Till  yon  tall  vessels  blaze  with  Trojan  fire  t 
Or  trust  ye,  Jove  a  valiant  foe  shall  eliase,^ 
To  save  a  trembling,  heartless,  dastard  raee  f  *' 

This  said,  he  stidk'd  with  ample  strides  along. 
To  Crete's  brave  monarch  and  his  martial  threng  ; 
High  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 
And  bold  Meriones  excite  the  rear. 
At  this  the  king  his  generous  joy  express'd. 
And  dasp'd  the  warrior  to  his  armed  breasts 
"  Divine  Idomeneus  I  what  thanks  we  owe 
To  worth  like  thine !  what  praise  shall  we  Iftestsw  t 
To  thee  the  foremost  honours  are  decreed. 
First  in  the  fight  and  every  graceful  deed. 
For  this,  in  buiquets,  when  the  generous  bowls 
Restore  our  blooMl,  and  raise  the  warriors'  souls  ; 
Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  we  bound, 
Unmix*d,  unmeasured,  are  thy  goblets  crown'd. 
Be  still  tiiyself ;  in  arms  a  mighty  name  ; 
Maintain  tiiy  honours,  and  enlarge  thy  fame." 
To  whom  the  Cretan  thus  his  speech  address'd  r 
^  Secure  of  me,  O  king  !  exhort  the  rest 
Fix'd  to  thy  side,  in  every  toil  I  share. 
Thy  firm  associate  in  the  day  of  war. 
But  let  the  signal  be  this  moment  given  ; 
To  mix  in  fight  is  all  I  ask  of  Heaven. 
The  field  shall  prove  how  penuries  succeed. 
And  chains  or  death  avenge  the  impious  deed. 

Charm'd  with  this  heat,  the  king  his  course 
pursues, 
And  next  the  troops  of  either  Ajax  views : 
In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  ranged  around, 
A  cloud  of  heroes  blacken'd  all  the  ground. 
Thus  from  the  lofty  promontory's  brow 
A  swain  surveys  tiie  gathoing  storm  below ; 
Slow  from  the  main  uie  heavy  vapours  rise. 
Spread  in  dim  streams,  and  sail  along  the  skies, 
Till  black  as  night  the  swelling  tempest  shows, 
The  cloud  condensing  as  the  west-wind  blows : 
He  dreads  the  impending  storm,  and  drives  his 

flock 
To  the  close  covert  of  an  arching  rock. 

Such,  and  so  thick,  the  embattled  squadrons 
With  spears  erect,  a  moving  iron  wood  ;     [stood, 
A  shady  light  was  shot  from  glunmering  shields. 
And  their  brown  arms  obscured  the  duiucy  fields. 

**  O  heroes  I  worthy  such  a  dauntless  train. 
Whose  godlike  virtue  we  but  urge  in  vain, 
(Exchum'd  the  king,)  who  raise  your  eager  bands 
With  great  examples,  more  than  loud  commands. 
Ah  I  would  the  gods  but  breathe  in  all  the  rest 
Such  souls  AS  bum  in  your  exalted  breast ! 
Soon  should  our  arms  with  just  success  be  crown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  smokmg  on  the  ground." 

Then  to  the  next  the  general  bends  his  conne ; 
(His  heart  exults,  and  glories  in  his  force ;) 
There  reverend  Nestor  ranks  his  Pylian  bands. 
And  with  inspiring  eloquence  commands ; 
With  strictest  order  sets  his  train  in  arms. 
The  chiefs  advises,  and  the  soldiers  warms. 
Ahistor,  Chromius,  Heemon,  round  him  wait, 
Bias  the  good,  and  Pekgon  the  great. 
The  horse  and  chariots  to  the  front  assign'd. 
The  foot  (the  strength  of  war)  he  ranged  behind ; 
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Tlie  middle  spftee  suspected  troope  supply, 
Inclosed  by  lH>th,  nor  left  the  power  to  fly  ; 
He  gives  command  to  "  curb  the  fiery  steed. 
Nor  cause  confusion,  nor  the  ranks  exceed : 
Before  the  rest  let  none  too  rashly  ride ; 
No  strength  nor  skill,  but  just  in  time  be  tried : 
The  charge  once  made,  no  warrior  turn  the  rein. 
But  fight,  or  fall ;  a  firm  embodied  train. 
He  whom  the  fortune  of  the  field  shall  cast 
From  forth  his  chariot,  mount  the  next  in  haste  ; 
Nor  seek  unpractised  to  direct  the  car. 
Content  with  javelins  to  provoke  the  war. 
Our  great  forefathers  held  this  prudent  course, 
Thus  ruled  their  ardour,  thus  preserved  their  force; 
By  laws  like  these  immortal  conquests  made, 
And  earth's  proud  tyrants  low  in  ashes  laid." 

So  spoke  the  master  of  the  martial  art. 
And  touch 'd  with  transport  great  Atrides'  heart. 
"  Oh  I  hadst  thou  strength  to  match  thy  brave  desires, 
And  nerves  to  second  what  thy  soul  inspires  ! 
But  wasting  years,  that  wither  human  race. 
Exhaust  thy  spirits,  and  thy  arms  unbrace. 
What  once  thou  wert,  oh  ever  might*st  thou  be  ! 
And  age  the  lot  of  any  chief  but  thee." 

Thus  to  the  experienced  prince  Atrides  cried ; 
He  shook  his  hoary  locks,  and  thus  replied : 
**  Well  might  I  wish,  could  mortal  wish  renew 
That  strength  which  once  in  boiling  youth  I  knew; 
Such  as  I  was,  when  Ereuthalion  slain 
Beneath  this  aim  fell  prostrate  on  the  plain. 
But  heaven  its  gifts  not  all  at  once  bestows, 
These  years  with  wisdom  crowns,  with  action  those: 
The  field  of  combat  fits  the  young  and  bold. 
The  solemn  council  best  becomes  the  old : 
To  you  the  glorious  conflict  I  resign, 
Let  sage  advice,  the  palm  of  age,  be  mine." 

He  said.    With  joy  the  monarch  march'd  before, 
And  found  Menestheus  on  the  dusty  shore, 
With  whom  the  firm  Athenian  phalanx  stands ; 
And  next  Ulysses,  with'  his  subject  bands. 
Remote  their  forces  lay,  nor  knew  so  far 
The  peace  infringed,  nor  heard  the  sounds  of  war ; 
The  tumolt  late  begun,  they  stood  intent 
To  watch  the  motion,  dubious  of  the  event 
The  king,  who  saw  theur  squadrons  yet  unmoved. 
With  hasty  ardour  thus  the  chiefs  reproved : 

"  Can  Peleus*  son  forget  a  warrior's  part. 
And  fears  Ulysses,  skilPd  in  every  artt 
Why  stand  you  distant,  and  the  rest  expect 
To  mix  in  combat  which  yourselves  neglect  ? 
From  you  'twas  hoped  among  the  first  to  dare 
The  shock  of  armies,  and  commence  the  war ; 
For  this  your  names  are  eall'd  before  the  rest, 
To  share  the  pleasures  of  the  genial  feast : 
And  can  you,  chiefs  I  without  a  blush  survey 
Whole  troops  before  yon  kibouring  in  Uie  fray  I 
Say,  is  it  thus  those  honours  you  requite  f 
The  first  m  banquets,  but  the  last  in  fight." 

Ulysses  heard  :  the  hero's  warmth  ^'erspread 
His  cheek  with  blushes  :  and  severe,  he  said  : 
'^  Take  back  the  unjust  reproach  1  Behold  we  stand 
Sheath'd  in  bright  arms,  and  but  esrpeot  command. 
If  glorious  deeds  afibrd  thy  soul  delieht, 
Behold  me  plunging  in  the  thickest  fight. 
Then  give  thy  watrior-ehief  a  warrior's  due. 
Who  dares  to  actwhate'er  thou  dar'st  to  view." 

Struck  with  his  generoua  wrath,  the  king  replies : 
<<  O  great  in  action,  and  in  council  wise ! 
With  ours,  thy  care  and  ardour  are  the  same, 
Nor  need  I  to  commend,  nor  aught  to  blame. 


Sage  as  thon  art,  and  leamM  in  human  kind. 
Forgive  the  transport  of  a  floairtial  mond. 
Haste  to  the  fight,  secure  of  just  anwnds  ; 
Thegodsthat  nudce,shall  keep  the  wortli^,  ft 

He  said,  and  pass'd  where  gr^  Tydidea  lay. 
His  steeds  and  chariots  wedded  in  finn  airmy ; 
(The  warlike  Sthenelus  attends  hia  side;) 
To  whom  with  stem  reproach  the  monarai  eiied : 
^  O  son  of  Tydeus  1  (he,  whose  strength  ooaid  tanae 
The  bounding  steed,  in  arms  a  mighty  name) 
Canst  thou,  remote,  the  mingling  hosts  deseryy 
With  hands  unactive,  and  a  careless  eye  I 
Not  thus  thy  sire  the  fierce  encounter  feared  ; 
Still  first  in  front  the  matchless  pxinee  appear'd : 
What  glorious  toils,  what  wonders  they  recite. 
Who  view'd  him  labouring  through  the  ranks  of  fight ! 
I  saw  him  once,  when  gathering  martial  poweiti, 
A  peaceful  g^est,  he  sought  Myoene's  toweis  ; 
Armies  he  ask'd,  and  armies  had  been  given. 
Not  we  denied,  but  Jove  forbade  from  heaven  ; 
While  dreadful  comets  glaring  from  afiur, 
Forewarned  the  horrors  of  the  Theban  war. 
Next,  sent  by  Greece  firom  where  Aaopus  flowB, 
A  fearless  envoy,  he  approach'd  the  foes  ; 
Thebe's  hostile  walls  unguarded  and  alone, 
Dauntless  he  enters,  and  demands  the  throne. 
The  tyrant  feasting  with  his  chiefs  he  found. 
And  dared  to  combat  all  those  chiefs  around  ; 
Dared,  and  subdued  before  their  haughty  lord  ; 
For  Pallas  strung  his  arm,  and  edged  his  sword. 
Stung  with  the  shame,  within  the  winding  way, 
To  bar  his  passaee  fifty  warriors  Uy ; 
Two  heroes  led  the  secret  squadron  on, 
Mseon  the  fierce,  and  hardy  Lycophon  ; 
Those  fifty  slaughter'd  in  the  gloomy  vale, 
He  spared  but  one  to  bear  the  dreadful  tale. 
Such  Tvdeus  was,  and  such  his  martial  fire  ; 
Grods !  how  the  son  degenerates  from  the  sire! " 

No  words  the  godlike  Diomed  retum'd. 
But  heard  respet^l,  and  in  seea!«t  bum'd  : 
Not  so  fierce  Capaneus'  undaunted  son  ; 
Stem  as  his  sire,  the  boaster  thus  be^n  : 

<<  What  needs,  O  monarch !  this  invidious  _ 
Ourselves  to  lessen,  while  our  sires  you  raise  t 
Dare  to  be  just,  Atrides  1  and  confess 
Our  valour  equal,  though  our  fiiry  leas. 
With  fewer  troops  we  storm'd  the  Theban  wall, 
And  happier  saw  the  sevenfold  city  fall. 
In  impious  acts  the  guilty  father  died ; 
The  sons  subdued,  for  Heaven  was  on  tfieir  side. 
Far  more  than  heirs  of  all  our  parents'  fame. 
Our  glories  darken  their  diralnish'd  name." 

To  him  Tydidea  thus :  <<My  friend,  fbi^ear, 
Suppress  thy  paasioti,  and  the  king  revere : 
His  high  conoem  may  well  exousethis  nge, 
Whose  cause  we  follow,  and  wfanecwariwe  wage ; 
His  the  first  praise,  vftste  IHon^  towemo'exthr^m. 
And,  if  we  fail,  the  chief  disgvaoafalB  own. 
Let  him  the  Greeks  to  hardy  toils  excite^ 
'Tis  ours  to  labour  in  the  glorioovfighti" 

He  spoke,  and  ardent,  on  the  trembling  gronnd 
Sprung  from  his  oar ;  his  ringing  arms  resound. 
Dire  was  the  chmg,  and  dreadM  from  a&r. 
Of  arm'd  Tydides  ruslmig  to  the  war. 
As  when  tiie  winds,  ascending  by  degrees, 
Fwst  move  the  whitening  surface  of  the  seas, 
The  billows  float  in  order  to  the  shore. 
The  wave  belund  rolls  on  the  wave  before ; 
Till,  with  the  growing  storm,  tlie  deeps  arise. 
Foam  o'er  the  rocks,  and  thunder  to  the  skies. 
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So  to  the  fight  the  thtek  bftttaUons  thioQg, 
Shields  urged  on  ahields,  and  men  droTe  men  along. 
Sedate  and  silent  move  the  numerous  bands  ; 
No  sound,  no  whii^r,  but  the  chiefs  oommanda, 
Those  only  heard ;  with  awe  the  rest  obeyi 
As  if  some  god  had  soatch'd  their  voice  away. 
Not  so  the  Trojans  ;  from  their  host  ascends 
A  general  shout  that  all  the  region  rends. 
As  when  the  fleecy  flocks  unnumber'd  stand 
In  wealthy  folds,  and  wait  the  milker's  hand. 
The  hollow  vales  incessant  bleating  fills, 
The  Iambs  reply  from  all  the  neighbouring  hills  : 
Such  clamours  rose  frx>m  various  nations  round, 
Mix'd  was  the  murmur,  and  confused  the  sound. 
Each  host  now  joins»  and  each  a  god  inspires. 
These  Mars  incites,  and  those  Minerva  fires. 
Pale  flight  around,  and  dreadful  terror  reign ; 
And  discord  raging  bathes  the  purple  plain  ; 
Discord  1  dire  sister  of  the  sbMightering  power. 
Small  at  her  birth,  but  riang  every  hour. 
While  scarce  the  skies  her  horrid  head  can  bound, 
She  stalks  on  earth,  and  shakes  the  world  around ; 
The  nations  bleed,  where'er  her  steps  she  turns, 
The  groan  still  deepens,  and  the  combat  bums. 

Now  shield  with  snield,  with  helmet  helmet  closed, 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lanee  opposed. 
Host  against  host  with  shadowy  squadrons  drew. 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew, 
Victors  and  vanquished  join'd  promiscuous  cries. 
And  shrilling  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise  ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dyed, 
And  slaughter'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 

As  torrents  roU,  increased  by  numerous  rills, 
With  rage  impetuous,  down  their  echoing  hills 
Rush  to  the  vales,  and  pour'd  along  the  plain, 
Rosr  through  a  thousand  channels  to  the  main ; 
The  distant  shepherd  trembling  hears  the  sound  : 
So  mix  both  hosts,  and  so  their  cries  rebound. 

The  bold  Antilochus  the  slaughter  led, 
The  first  who  struck  a  valiant  IVojan  d^^  : 
At  great  Echepnlus  the  lance  arrives, 
Razed  his  high  crest,  and  through  his  helmet  drives; 
Warm'd  in  we  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies. 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes. 
So  sinks  a  tower,  that  long  assaults  had  stood 
Of  force  and  fire,  its  walls  besmeared  with  blood. 
Him,  the  bold  leader  of  the  Abantian  throng 
Seized  to  despoil,  and  dragg'd  the  corpse  along : 
But  while  he  strove  to  tug  the  inserted  dart, 
Agenor's  javelin  reached  the  hero's  heart. 
His  flank,  unguarded  by  his  ample  shield, 
Admits  ^e  liuipe  :  he  mUs,  and  spurns  the  field ; 
The  nerves,  imbraoed,  support  his  limbs  no  more ; 
The  soul  oomes  floating  in  a  tide  of  gore. 
Trojans  and  Greeks  now  gather  round  the  slain  ; 
The  war  renews,  the  warriors  bleed  again  : 
As  o'er  their  prey  mpaeious  wolves  engage 
Man  diflfron  maoyiand  all  is  blood  and  rage. 

In  blooiftittg  youUi  fair  SimoTsius  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  tiie  shades  of  hell ; 
Fair  Sunoisias,  whom  his  mother  bore 
Amid  the  flocks  on  silver  Simois'  shore  : 
The  nymph  descending  fr^m  tlie  hills  of  Ide, 
To  seek  her  parents  on  his  floweiy  side. 
Brought  forth  the  babe^  their  conmion  care  and  joy, 
And  thence  frt>m  Simois  named  the  lovely  boy. 
,  Short  was  his  date  I  by  dreadful  Ajax  slain, 
He  fiftlls,  and  renders  idl  their  cares  in  vain  I 
So  falls  a  poplar,  that  in  watery  ground 
Raisedhigb  the  head,  with  stately  branches  crown'd. 


(Fell'd  by  some  artist  with  his  shining  steel, 
To  shape  the  circle  of  the  bending  wheel) 
Cut  down  it  lies,  tall,  smooth,  and  lareely  spread. 
With  all  its  beauteous  honours  on  its  head  ; 
There,  left  a  subject  to  the  wind  and  rain, 
And  scorch'd  by  suns,  it  withers  on  the  plain. 
Thus  pierced  by  Ajax,  Simoiiaius  lies 
Stretch'd  on  the  shore,  and  thus  neglected  dies. 

At  Ajax,  Antiphus  his  javelin  threw ; 
The  pointed  lance  with  erring  fury  flew  ; 
And  Leucus,  loved  by  wise  Ulysses,  slew. 
He  drops  the  corpse  of  Simoisius  slain, 
And  sinks  a  breathless  carcase  <hi  the  pUin. 
This  saw  Ulysses,  and  with  grief  enraged 
Strode  where  the  foremost  of  the  foes  engaged  ; 
Arm'd  with  lus  spear,  he  meditates  the  wound, 
In  act  to  throw;  but  cautious  look'd  around. 
Struck  at  his  siffht  the  Trojans  backward  drew. 
And  trembling  neard  the  javelin  as  it  flew. 
A  chief  stood  nigh,  who  from  Abydos  came. 
Old  Priam's  son,  Democofin  was  his  name  ; 
The  weapon  enter'd  close  above  his  ear. 
Cold  through  his  temples  glides  the  whizzing  spear; 
With  piercing  shrieks  the  youth  resigns  his  breath, 
His  eye-balls  darken  with  the  shades  of  death ; 
Ponderous  he  falls  ;  his  clanging  arms  resound. 
And  his  broad  buckler  rings  against  the  ground. 

Seized  with  affright  the  boldest  foes  appear ; 
E'en  eodiike  Hector  seems  himself  to  fear  ; 
Slow  he  gave  way,  the  rest  tumultuous  fled  ; 
The  Greeks  with  shouts  press  on,and  spoil  tibe  dead: 
But  Phoebus  now  from  Ilion's  towering  height 
Shines  forth  reveal'd,  and  animates  the  fight. 
'<  Trojans,  be  bold,  and  force  with  force  oppose  ; 
Your  foaming  steeds  urge  headlong  on  the  foes  ! 
Nor  are  their  bodies  rocks,  nor  ribb'd  with  steel ; 
Your  weapons  enter,  and  your  strokes  they  feel. 
Have  ye  foreot  what  seem'd  your  dread  before  I 
The  great,  ^e  fierce  Achilles  fights  no  more." 

Apollo  thus  from  Ilion's  lofty  towers, 
Array'd  in  terrors,  roused  the  Trojan  powers  : 
While  war's  fierce  goddess  fires  the  Grecian  foe. 
And  shouts  and  thunders  in  the  fields  below. 
Then  great  Diores  fell,  by  doom  divine. 
In  vain  his  valour  and  ilfustrious  line. 
A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Pirus  threw, 
(Who  from  cold  JEnuB  led  the  Thracian  crew) 
Full  on  lus  ancle  dropp'd  the  ponderous  stone. 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,andcraBh'd  the  solid  bone: 
Supine  he  tumbles  on  the  crimson  sands, 
Before  his  helpless  friends,  and  native  bands. 
And  spreads  for  aid  his  unavaUing  hands. 
The  foe  rush'd  furious  as  he  pants  for  breath. 
And  tiirough  his  navel  drove  the  pointed  death : 
His  gushing  entrails  smoked  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  warm  life  came  issuing  from  the  wound. 

His  hmce  bold  Thoaa  at  the  conqueror  sent, 
Deep  in  his  breast  above  tlie  pap  it  went. 
Amid  the  lungs  was  fix'd  the  winged  wood. 
And  quivervig  in  his  heaving  bosom  stood  : 
Till  from  the  dyxn^  chief,  i^iproaching  near. 
The  JStolian  wamor  tugg'd  his  weighty  spear : 
Then  sudden  waved  his  flaming  £alchion  round. 
And  gash'd  his  belly  with  a  gluistly  wound ; 
The  corpse  now  breathless  on  the  bloody  plain. 
To  spoil  his  arms  the  victor  strove  in  vain ; 
The  Thracian  bands  against  the  victor  press'd, 
A  grove  of  lances  glitter'd  at  his  breast. 
Stem  Thoas,  glaring  with  reveqgeful  eyes, 
In  sullen  fury  slowly  quits  the  prize. 
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Thus  fell  two  heroes ;  one  tiie  pride  of  TfaiBoe, 
And  one  the  l«uler  of  the  Epeian  race  ; 
Deadi's  sable  shade  at  onoe  overcast  their  eyes. 
In  dust  the  vsnquish'd  and  the  victor  lies. 
With  copious  slaughter  all  the  fields  are  red, 
And  heap'd  with  growing  mountains  of  the  dead. 

Had  some  brave  chief  this  martial  scene  beheld, 
Bv  Pallas  guarded  through  the  dreadful  field  ; 
Might  darts  be  bid  to  turn  their  points  away, 
And  swonb  around  him  innocentlv  play  ; 
The  war's  whole  art  with  wonder  had  he  seen, 
And  counted  heroes  where  he  counted  men. 

So  fought  each  host,  with  thirst  of  glory  fired. 
And  crowds  on  crowds  triumphantly  expired. 


BOOK  V. 


ABQUMENT. 

TBS  ACTS  or  DIOMBD. 

Dlomed,  sariflted  by  PslUw,  performs  woDden  in  this 
day's  tettie.  Psndsnu  wounds  him  with  an  arrow,  bat 
the  goddess  cures  him,  enables  him  to  dlaoem  gods  from 
mortals,  and  prohibits  him  from  contending  with  any  of 
the  former,  excepting  Venus.  iBneas  Joins  Pandarus  to 
oppose  him;  Pandarus  is  killed,  and  .fineaa  in  great 
danger  but  for  the  assistance  of  Tenns ;  who,  as  she  is 
removing  her  son  fhnn  the  fight,  is  wonnded  on  the  hand 
by  Diomed.  ApoUo  seconds  her  in  his  Tesone,  and  at 
length  carries  oflT  .£neas  to  Troy,  where  he  Is  healed  in 
the  temple  of  Fergamoa.  IMars  rallies  the  Trc^fans,  and 
assists  Hector  to  make  a  stand.  In  the  mean  time  JEneas 
is  restored  to  the  field,  and  they  overthrow  several  of  the 
Greeks ;  among  the  rest  Tlepolemus  is  slain  by  Sorpedon. 
Juno  and  Minerva  descend  to  resist  Mars :  the  latter  incites 
Diomed  to  go  against  that  god ;  he  wounds  him,  and  sends 
him  groaning  to  heaven. 

The  first  battle  continues  through  this  book.  The  scene 
is  the  same  as  in  the  former. 


But  FalUs  now  Tydides*  soul  inspires, 

Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires, 

Above  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to  raise, 

And  crown  her  hero  with  distinguished  praise. 

High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 

His  beamy  shield  emits  a  livmg  ray  ; 

The  unwearied  blaze  mcessant  streams  supplies. 

Like  the  red  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies, 

When  ftesh  he  rears  his  radiant  orib  to  sisht. 

And,  bathed  in  ocean,  shoots  a  keener  light 

Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestow'^ 

Such,  from  his  arms,  the  fierce  effiilgence  flow'd  : 

Onward  she  drives  him,  furious  to  enrage, 

Where  the  fight  banis,and  where  the  uiickestrage. 

The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led. 
The  sons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred ; 
These  singled  from  uieir  troops  the  fight  maintain, 
These,  from  their  steeds,  Tydides  on  the  plain. 
Fierce  for  renown  the  brother-chiefs  draw  near, 
And  first  bold  Phegeus  cast  his  sounding  spear. 
Which  o'er  the  warrior's  shoulder  took  its  course. 
And  spent  in  empty  air  its  erring  force. 
Not  so,  Tydides,  fiew  thy  lance  in  vain, 
But  pierced  his  breast,andstretch'd  him  on  the  phiin. 
Seized  with  unusual  fear,  ld»us  fled, 
Left  the  rich  chariot,  and  his  brother  dead. 
And  had  not  Vuloan  lent  celestial  aid. 
He  too  had  sunk  to  death's  eternal  shade  ; 


But  in  a  smoky  doad  die  god  of  fire 
Preserved  the  son,  in  pity  to  the  are. 
The  steeds  and  chariot,  to  the  navy  led. 
Increased  the  spoils  of  gallant  Diomed. 

Struck  with  amaze  and  shame,  the  Trojan  crew. 
Or  slain,  or  fied,  Uie  sons  of  Daies  view ; 
When  by  the  blood-stain'd  hand  Minerva  press-d 
The  god  id  battles,  and  this  qieech  address'd. 

«  Stem  power  of  war !  by  whom  the  mighty  fall. 
Who  bathe  in  blood,  and  shake  the  lofty  wall! 
Let  the  brave  chiefii  their  glorious  toils  divide  ; 
And  whose  the  conquest,  mighty  Jove  decide : 
While  we  from  interdicted  fields  retire. 
Nor  tempt  the  wrath  of  heaven's  aven^g  sire.'* 

Her  words  allay  the  impetooos  warriors  heat. 
The  god  of  arms  and  martial  maid  retreat; 
Removed  from  fight,  on  Xanthns'  flowexy  bounds 
They  sat,  and  listen'd  to  the  dying  sounds. 

Meantime,  the  Greeks  the  Trojan  race  pimae. 
And  some  bold  chieftain  evexy  leader  slew : 
First  Odius  falls,  and  bites  the  bloody  sand. 
His  death  ennobled  by  Atrides'  hand ; 
As  he  to  flight  his  wheeling  car  address'd. 
The  speedy  javelin  drove  from  back  to  bivast. 
In  dust  the  mighty  Halizonian  lay. 
His  arms  resound,  the  smrit  wings  its  way. 

Thy  £ate  was  next,  O  Phnstus  1  doom'd  to  feel 
The  great  Idomeneus'  protended  steel ; 
Whom  Borus  sent  (his  son  and  onlvjoy) 
From  friiitful  Tami  to  the  fields  of  Troy. 
The  Cretan  javelin  reaeh'd  him  from  afar. 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car ; 
Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground. 
And  everiasting  shades  his  eyes  samynnd. 

Then  died  Scamandrius,  expert  in  the  chaee, 
In  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  savage  race  ; 
Diana  taught  him  all  her  sylvan  arts. 
To  bend  the  bow,  and  aim  unerring  darts : 
But  vainly  here  Diana's  arts  he  tries. 
The  fatal  lance  arrests  him  as  he  flies  ; 
From  MeneUtks'  arm  the  weapon  sent. 
Through  his  broad  back,  and  heaving  bosom  went: 
Down  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  thundering  sound. 
His  brazen  armour  rings  against  the  gromid. 

Next  artful  Phereclus  untimely  fell ; 
Bold  Morion  sent  him  to  the  realms  of  hell. 
Thy  father's  skill,  O  Phereclus !  was  thine. 
The  graceful  fabric  and  the  fair  design ; 
For  loved  by  Pallas,  PaUas  did  impart 
To  him  the  shipwright's  and  the  Imilder's  art. 
Beneath  his  hand  the  fleet  of  Paris  rose. 
The  fatal  cause  of  all  his  country's  woes ; 
But  he,  the  mystic  will  of  heaven  unknown. 
Nor  saw  his  country's  peril,  nor  his  own. 
The  hapless  artist,  while  C(mfused  he  fled. 
The  spear  of  Merion  mingled  with  the  dead. 
Through  his  right  hip,  with  forceful  fury  cast, 
Between  the  bladder  and  the  bone  it  past ; 
Prone  on  his  knees  he  falls  with  friiitless  cries. 
And  death  in  lasting  slumber  seals  his  eyes. 

From  Meges'  force  the  swift  Pedteus  fled, 
Antenor's  o&pring  from  a  foreign  bed. 
Whose  generous  spouse,  Theanor,  heavenly  fair. 
Nursed  the  young  stranger  with  a  mother's  care. 
How  vain  those  cares  1  when  Meges  in  the  rear 
Full  in  his  nape  infix'd  the  fatal  spear  ; 
Swift  through  his  crackling  jaws  the  weapon  glides, 
And  the  cold  tongue  and  grinning  teeth  divmes. 

Then  died  Hypeenor,  generous  and  divine. 
Sprung  from  the  brave  Dolc^ionfs  mighty  line. 
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Who  near  adored  Scamander  made  abode^ 
Priest  of  the  stream,  and  honoured  as  a  god. 
On  him,  amidst  the  flying  numbers  found, 
Enrjrpylus  inflicts  a  deadly  wound ; 
On  his  broad  shoulders  fell  the  forceful  brand, 
Thence  glancing  downward  lopp*d  his  holy  hand, 
Which  stain'd  with  sacred  blood  the  blushing  sand. 
Down  sunk  the  priest :  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Closed  his  dim  eye,  and  &te  suppress'd  his  breath. 
Thus  toil'd  the  chiefs,  in  different  parts  engaged. 
In  everv  quarter  fierce  Tydides  raged ; 
I  Amid  toe  Ghreek,  amid  the  Trojan  train. 
Rapt  through  the  ranks  he  thunders  o'er  the  plain ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  darts  from  place  to  place. 
Pours  on  the  rear,  or  lightens  in  their  face.' 
Thus  from  high  hills  the  torrents  swift  and  strong 
Deluge  whole  fields,  and  sweep  the  trees  along. 
Through  ruin'd  moles,  the  rushing  wave  resounds, 
Overwhelms  the  bridge,  and  bursts  the  lofty  bounds; 
I    The  yellow  harrests  of  the  ripen'd  year, 
I    And  flatted  vineyards,  one  sad  waste  appear  I 
|i  While  Jove  descends  in  sluicy  sheets  of  rain, 
I'  And  all  the  labours  of  mankind  are  vain. 
!       So  raged  Tydides,  boundlesB  in  his  ire, 
j'  Drove  armies  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire. 
I  With  grief  the  leader  of  the  Lycian  band 
I    Saw  the  wide  waste  of  his  destructive  hand : 
His  bended  bow  against  the  chief  he  drew ; 
Swift  to  the  mark  the  tiiirsty  arrow  flew. 
Whose  forky  point  the  hollow  breast-plate  tore, 
Deep  in  his  shoulder  pierced,  and  drank  the  gore  : 
The  rushing  stream  his  brazen  armour  dved, 
WhQe  the  proud  archer  thus  exulting  cned : 
1      **  Hither,  ye  Trojans,  hither  drive  your  steeds  I 
Lo !  by  our  hand  the  bravest  Grecian  bleeds. 
Not  long  the  deathful  dart  he  can  sustain ; 
Or  Phoebus  urged  me  to  these  fields  in  vain." 
So  spoke  he,  boastful :  but  the  winged  dart 
Stopp'd  short  of  life,  and  mock'd  the  shooter's  art 
The  wounded  chief,  behind  his  car  retired. 
The  helping  hand  of  Sthenelus  required  ; 
Swift  from  his  seat  he  leap'd  upon  the  ground. 
And  tueg'd  the  weapon  from  the  gushing  wound  ; 
When  thus  the  king  his  guardian  power  address'd. 
The  purple  current  wandering  o'er  his  vest : 
**  0  progeny  of  Jove  !  unconquer'd  maid ! 
If  e'er  my  godlike  sure  deserved  thy  aid, 
If  e'er  I  felt  thee  in  the  fighting  field ; 
Now,  goddess,  now,  thy  sirred  succour  yield. 
0  give  my  lance  to  reach  the  Trojan  knight. 
Whose  arrow  wounds  the  chief  thou  guard'st  in 


i'   And  lay  the  boaster  groveling  on  the  shore, 
I   That  vaunts  these  eyes  shall  view  the  light  no  more." 
t      Thus  pray'd  Tydides,  and  Mmerva  heard, 
I   His  nerves  conflrm'd,  his  languid  spirits  cheer'd  ; 
,'  He  feels  each  limb  with  wonted  vigour  light; 
,    His  beating  bosom  daim'd  the  promised  fight. 
,  **  Be  bold,  (she  cried)  in  every  combat  shine, 
'   War  be  thy  province,  thy  protection  mine ; 

Rush  to  the  fight,  and  every  foe  control ; 

\yake  each  paternal  virtue  in  thy  soul : 

Strength  swells  thy  boiling  breast,  infused  by  me, 
,    And  all  thy  godlike  father  breathes  in  thee ! 

Yet  more,  from  mortal  mists  I  purge  thy  eyes, 
I    And  set  to  view  the  warring  deities. 
'    Theseaee  thou  shun,  through  all  the  embattled  plain; 
I    Nor  rashly  strive  where  human  force  is  vain. 
,'   If  Venus  mingle  in  the  martial  band, 
I   Her  Shalt  thou  wound :  so  Pallas  gives  command." 


With  that,  the  blue^yed  vurghi  wing'd  her  fiight; 
The  hero  rush'd  impetuous  to  the  fight ; 
With  tenfold  ardour  now  invades  the  plain. 
Wild  with  delay,  and  more  enraged  by  pain. 
As  on  the  fleecy  flocks,  when  hunger  calls, 
Amidst  the  field  a  brindled  lion  fiUls ; 
If  chance  some  shepherd  with  a  distant  dart 
The  savage  wound,  he  rouses  at  the  smart. 
He  foams,  he  roars ;  the  shepherd  dares  not  stay. 
But  trembling  leaves  the  scattering  flocks  a  prey; 
Heaps  fall  on  heaps ;  he  bathes  with  blood  the 

ground, 
Then  leaps  victorious  o'er  the  lofty  mound. 
Not  with  less  fury  stem  Tydides  new  ; 
And  two  brave  leaders  at  an  instant  slew ; 
AstynoUs  breathless  fell,  and  by  his  side 
His  people's  pastor,  good  Hypenor,  died ; 
Astynoils'  breast  the  deadly  Unoe  receives, 
Hypenor's  shoulder  his  broad  fiilchion  cleaves. 
Those  slain  he  left ;  and  sprung  with  noble  rage 
Abas  and  Polyidus  to  engage  ; 
Sons  of  Eurydamus,  who,  wise  and  old, 
Could  fates  foresee,  and  mystic  dreams  unfold ; 
The  youths  retum'd  not  from  the  doubtful  plain. 
And  the  sad  father  tried  his  arts  in  vain ; 
No  mystic  dream  could  make  their  fates  appear. 
Though  now  determined  by  Tydides'  spear. 

Young  Xanthus  next,  and  Thoon  felt  his  rage ; 
The  joy  and  hope  of  Phsenops'  feeble  age  ; 
Vast  was  his  wealth,  and  these  the  only  heirs 
Of  all  his  hibours  and  a  life  of  cares. 
Cold  death  o'ertakes  them  in  their  blooming  years, 
And  leaves  the  father  unavailing  tears : 
To  strangers  now  descends  his  heapy  store. 
The  race  forgotten,  and  the  name  no  more. 

Two  sons  of  Priam  in  one  chariot  ride. 
Glittering  in  arms,  and  combat  side  by  side. 
As  when  the  lordly  lion  seeks  his  food 
Where  grazing  heifers  range  the  lonely  wood, 
He  leaps  amicUt  them  with  a  furious  bound, 
Bends  their  strong  necks,  and  tears  them  to  the 

ground: 
So  from  their  seats  the  brother-chiefs  are  torn, 
Their  steeds  and  chariot  to  the  navy  borne. 

With  deep  concern  divine  .£neas  view'd 
The  foe  prevailing,  and  his  friends  pursued. 
Through  the  thick  storm  of  singing  spears  he  flies. 
Exploring  Pandarus  with  careftil  eyes, 
At  length  he  found  Lycaon*s  mighty  son  ; 
To  whom  the  chief  of  Venus'  nxie  hegan  : 

''  Where,  Pandarus,  are  all  thy  honours  now. 
Thy  winged  arrows  and  unerring  bow. 
Thy  matchless  skill,  thy  yet  unnval'd  fame. 
And  boasted  glory  of  the  Lycian  name  1 
O  pierce  that  mortal  I  if  we  mortal  call 
That  wondrous  force  by  which  whole  armies  fall; 
Or  god  incensed,  who  quits  the  distant  skies 
To  punish  Troy  for  slighted  sacrifice  ; 
(Which,  oh  avert  from  our  unhappy  state! 
For  what  so  dreadful  as  celestial  hate  1) 
Whoe'er  he  be,  propitiate  Jove  with  prayer ; 
If  man,  destroy ;  if  god,  intreat  to  spare." 

To  him  the  Lycian :  "Whom  your  eyes  behold. 
If  right  I  judge,  is  Diomed  the  bold : 
Such  coursers  whirl  him  o'er  the  dusty  field. 
So  towers  his  helmet,  and  so  flames  his  shield. 
If  'tis  a  god,  he  wears  that  chiefs  disguise ; 
Or  if  that  chief,  some  guardian  of  the  skies. 
Involved  in  clouds,  protects  him  in  the  fray, 
And  turns  unseen  the  frustrate  dart  away. 
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I  winged  an  arrow,  which  not  idly  fell, 
The  stroke  had  fix*d  him  to  the  gates  of  hell ; 
And,  but  some  god,  some  angry  god  withstanda, 
His  fate  was  due  to  these  unerring  hands. 
SkiU'd  in  the  bow,  on  foot  I  sought  the  war, 
Nor  join'd  swift  horses  to  the  rapid  car. 
Ten  polish'd  chariots  I  possess'd  at  home. 
And  still  they  grace  Lycaon's  princely  dome : 
There  vellM  in  spacious  coverlets  they  stand ; 
And  twice  ten  coursers  wait  their  lord's  command. 
The  good  old  warrior  bade  me  trust  to  these, 
When  first  for  Troy  I  sailed  the  sacred  seas  ; 
In  fields,  aloft,  the  whirling  car  to  guide, 
And  through  the  ranks  of  death  triumphant  ride. 
But  vain  with  youth,  and  yet  to  thrift  inclined, 
I  heard  lus  counsels  with  unheedful  mind. 
And  thought  the  steeds  (your  large  supplies  un- 
known) 
Might  fail  of  forage  in  the  straitened  town : 
So  took  mv  bow  and  pointed  darts  in  hand, 
And  left  the  chariots  in  my  native  land. 

"  Too  late,  O  friend  !  my  rashness  I  deplore  ; 
I  These  shafts,  once  fatal,  carry  death  no  more. 
Tydeus'  and  Atreus'  sons  their  points  have  found, 
And  undissembled  gore  pursued  the  wound. 
In  vain  they  bled  :  this  unavailing  bow 
Serves,  not  to  slaughter,  but  provoke  the  foe. 
In  evil  hour  these  bended  horns  I  strung. 
And  seized  the  quiver  where  it  idly  hung. 
Cursed  be  the  fate  that  sent  me  to  the  field 
Without  a  warrior's  arms,  the  spear  and  shield  I 
If  e*er  with  life  I  quit  the  Trojan  plain, 
If  e'er  I  see  my  spouse  and  sire  again. 
This  bow,  unfaithful  to  my  glorious  aims. 
Broke  by  my  hand,  shall  le^  the  blazing  fUmea." 

To  whom  the  leader  of  the  Dardan  race  : 
'<  Be  calm,  nor  Phoebus'  honour'd  gift  disgrace. 
The  distant  dart  be  praised,  though  here  we  need 
The  rushing  chariot  and  the  bounding  steed. 
Against  yon  hero  let  us  bend  our  course. 
And,  hand  to  hand,  encounter  force  with  force. 
Now  mount  my  seat,  and   from  the  chariot's 

height 
Observe  my  Other's  steeds,  renown'd  in  fight ; 
Practised  aUke  to  turn,  to  stop,  to  chaoe, 
To  dare  the  shock,  or  urge  the  rapid  race  : 
Secure  with  these,  through  fighting  fields  we  go  ; 
Or  safe  to  Troy,  if  Jove  assist  the  foe. 
Haste,  seize  the  whip,  and  snatch  the  guiding  rein ; 
The  warrior's  furv  let  this  arm  sustam  ; 
Or,  if  to  combat  thy  bold  heart  incline, 
Take  thou  the  ^pear,  the  chariot's  care  be  mine." 

^  0  prince !  (Lyeaon's  valiant  son  replied) 
As  thine  the  steeds^  be  thine  the  task  to  guiae. 
The  horses,  practised  to  their  lord's  command. 
Shall  bear  the  rein,  and  answer  to  thy  hand  ; 
But  if,  unhappy,  we  desert  the  fight, 
Thy  voice  alone  can  animate  their  flight : 
Else  shall  our  fates  be  nomber'd  with  the  dead. 
And  these,  the  victor's  prize,  in  triumph  led. 
Thine  be  the  guidance  then :  with  spear  and  shield 
Myself  will  charge  this  terror  of  the  field." 

And  now  both  heroes  mount  the  glittering  car  ; 
I  The  bounding  coursers  rush  amidst  the  war. 
Their  fierce  approach  bold  Sthenelus  espied, 
Whp  thus,  ahuin'd,  to  great  Tydides  cried : 

**  O  friend  !  two  chie£i  of  force  immense  I  see. 
Dreadful  they  come,  and  bend  their  rage  on  thee : 
Lo  the  brave  heir  of  old  Lyeaon's  line. 
And  great  iEneaa,  q»rung  from  race  divine  ! 


Enough  is  given  to  fiune.    Ascend  thy  car  ; 
And  save  a  life,  the  bulwark  of  our  waiv'' 

At  this  the  hero  cast  a  glocmy  look, 
Fix'd  on  the  chief  with  soorn ;  and  thus  teflpokei 

"  Me  dost  thov  bid  to  shun  the  coming  fight  t 
Me  would'st  thou  move  to  base  ingkvious  iSa^t  f 
Know,  'tis  not  honest  in  my  sonl  to  fear. 
Nor  was  Tydides  bom  to  tremble  here. 
I  hate  the  cumbrous  chariot's  slow  advanee. 
And  the  long  distance  of  the  flying  lanoe  ; 
But  while  my  nerves  are  strong,  my  force  entire. 
Thus  front  the  foe,  and  emulate  my  aire. 
Nor  shall  yon  steeds,  that  fierce  to  fight  eoiiTey 
Those  threatening  heroes,  bear  them  botii  away  ; 
One  chief  at  least  beneath  this  arm  shall  die  ; 
So  Pallas  tells  me,  and  forbids  to  fly. 
But  if  she  dooms,  and  if  no  god  withstand, 
That  both  shall  fkll  by  one  victorious  hand. 
Then  heed  my  words:  my  horses  here  detain, 
Fix'd  to  the  chariot  by  the  struten'd  rein ; 
Swift  to  iEneas'  empty  seat  proceed. 
And  seize  the  coursers  of  ethereal  breed  ; 
The  race  of  those,  which  onoe  the  thundering  god 
For  ravish'd  Ganymede  on  Tros  bestow'd. 
The  best  that  e'er  on  earth's  broad  Boxhuse  run. 
Beneath  the  rising  or  the  setting  snn. 
Hence  great  Anchises  stole  a  broed  unknown. 
By  mortal  mares,  from  fierce  Laomedon : 
Four  of  this  race  his  ample  stalls  contain. 
And  two  transport  .^neas  o'er  the  plain. 
These,  were  the  rich  immortal  prize  our  own. 
Through  the  wide  world  dould  make  ofor  gloiy 
known." 

Thus  while  they  spoke,  the  foe  came  furioos  on. 
And  stem  Lyeaon's  warlike  race  begOn  :     [sail'd, 

**  Prince,  thou  art  met.    Though  hUe  in  Tain  aa- 
Thespearmaventerwherethearrow{ail'd.*'[flmig ; 

He  said,  then  shook  the  ponderous  lanoe,  and 
On  his  broad  shield  the  soundmg  weapon  rung. 
Pierced  the  tough  orb,  and  in  his  cuirass  hung. 
'^Hebleedsl  the  pride  of  Greece  1  (the  boaster  cries) 
Our  triumph  now,  the  mighty  wanior  lies  ! " 
<'  Mistaken  vaunter  I  (Diomed  replied  ;) 
Thy  dart  has  err'd,  and  now  my  ^ear  be  tried  ; 
Ye  'scape  not  both  ;  one,  headlong  from  his  oar. 
With  hostile  blood  shall  glut  the  god  of  war." 

He  spoke,  and  rising  hurl'd  his  forceful  dart. 
Which,  driven  by  Pallas,  pierced  a  vital  part ; 
Full  in  lus  face  it  enter'd,  and  betwixt 
The  nose  and  eye-ball  the  pnmd  Lydan  fixt ; 
Crash'd  all  his  jaws^  and  deft  the  tongue  within, 
TUl  the  bright  point  kiok'd  out  bowiath  the  chin. 
Headlong  he  fiilki,  his  hehnet  kneeks  the  ground : 
Earth  jproans  beneath  him^  and  his  arms  laeeond; 
The  startmg •eouvaera tramfale  witbsfl&aght ;  < 
The  soul  indigMMit  teeke  thecealias of  niglit. 

To  guard  his  slaughtered  firiead^  ifineaeilies^ 
His  spear  extending  whrnrette  eareaae  liea  ; 
Watchful  he  wheeli^  proteolsit  every  w*y,> 
As  the  grim  Uan  stalks  around  his  prey. 
O'er  the  faU'n  trunk  his  ample  shield  disploy'd. 
He  hides  the  hero  with,  his  mighty  shade. 
And  threats  aloud  :  the  Greelra  with  longing  eyes 
Behold  at  distance,  but  forbear  the  prise.  i 

Then  fierce  Tydides  stoops  ;  and,  from  the  fields  | 
Heaved  with  vaat  force,  a  itMsky  fragment  wields.  | 
Not  two  strong  men  the  enormous  weight  could  j 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  d^nerate  days :  [raise,  | 
He  swung  it  round ;  and,  gathering  strenrth  to  i 
Discharged  the  ponderous  ruin  at  tlw  foe.  [mrow, 
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Where  t0  the  hq>  the  inserted  thigh  imites, 
Full  on  the  bone  the  pointed  marble  lights  ; 
Through  both  the  tendons  broke  the  ragged  stone, 
And  stripped  the  skin,  mnd  eraek'd  the  solid  bone. 
Sunk  on  his  knees,  and  staggering  with  his  pains, 
His  falling  bnlk  his  bended  arm  sustains ; 
Lost  in  a  dizzy  mist  the  warrior  lies ; 
A  sudden  clood  comes  swimming  o*er  his  eyes. 
There  the  brave  chief,  who  mighty  numbers  sway'd, 
Oppress'd  had  sunk  to  death's  eternal  shade  ; 
But  heavenly  Venoa,  mindful  of  the  love 
She  bore  Anohiaes  in  the  Idiean  grove, 
His  danger  views  with  anguish  and  despair. 
And  guiUHls  her  offspring  with  a  mother's  care. 
About  her  much-loved  son  her  arms  she  throws. 
Her  arms  whose  whiteness  nuttch  the  falling  snows. 
Screen'd  from  the  foe  behind  her  shining  veil, 
The  swords  wave  hannleas,  and  the  javelins  fail : 
Safe  thrpfugh  the  rushing  horse,  and  feather'd  flieht 
Of  sounding  shafts,  she  bears  hnn  from  the  fight. 

Nor  Sthenelus,  with  unaasisting  hands. 
Remained  nnheedfnl  of  his  lord's  commands :  ' 
His  panting  steeds,  removed  from  out  the  war. 


He  fix'd  with  straiten'd 

Next  mshing  to  the  Dardan  spoil,  detams 

The  heavenly  coursers  with  the  flowing  manes : 

These  in  proud  triumph  to  the  fleet  convey'd, 

No  longer  now  a  Trojan  lord  obey'd. 

That  charge  to  bold  DeTpylns  he  gave, 

(Whom  most  he  loved,as  brave  men  love  the  brave,) 

Then  mounting  on  his  car,  resumed  the  rein, 

And  foilow'd  where  Tydides  swept  the  plain. 

Meanwhile  (his  conquest  ravish' d  from  his  eyes) 
The  raging  chief  in  ehaee  of  Venus  flies : 
No  goddess  she  eommtssion'd  to  the  field, 
Like  Pallas  dreadful  with  her  sable  shield, 
Or  fierce  Bellona  thundering  at  the  wall. 
While  flames  ascend,  and  mighty  ruins  fall ; 
He  knew  soft  combats  suit  the  tender  dame, 
New  to  the  field,  and  still  a  foe  to  fame. 
Through  breaking  ranks  his  furious  course  he  bends, 
And  at  the  goddess  his  broad  lanoe  extends ; 
Through  her  bright  veil  the  daring  weapon  drove. 
The  ambrosial  veil,  which  all  the  Graces  wove  ; 
Her  snowy  band  the  razing  steel  profaned, 
And  the  transparent  skin  with  crimson  stain'd. 
From  the  clear  vein  a  stream  immortal  flow'd, 
Such  stream  as  issues  from  a  wounded  god : 
Pure  emanation  1  uuooirupted  flood  ; 
Unlike  our  gross,  diseased,  terrestrial  blood  : 
(For  aot  the  bread  of  man  thair  life  sustains, 
Nor  wme'a  inflaming  iuiee  supplies  their  veins.) 
With  tender  shrieks  the  goddess  fill'd  the  phice, 
.Vjid  drepfi'd  her  offepring  from  her  weak  embrace. 
Him  PfacBbna  toak  }  he  casts  a  cloud  around 
The  fiuBtine  ehis^  and  wards  the  Dsertal  wound. 

Then  with<  a*  voioe  that  shook  the  vaulted  skies, 
The  king  insnlte  the  9iidds80  as  she  flies ! 
*<  lU  wi^  Jove*B  dai^faler  bkiody  fights  agree, 
The  field  of  ccnnbat  is  no  soene  -fbr  thee  ] 
Oo,  let  thy  own  soft  sex  employ  diy  care, 
Go  lull  the  49oward,  or  delude  the  bar, 
Tao^t  by  this  stroke,  renonnee  the  war's  alarms. 
And  learn  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  aims." 

Tydides  thus.    The  goddess,  seized  with  dread, 
Confused,  distracted,  &om  the  conflict  fled. 
To  aid  her,  swift  the  winged  Iris  flew, 
Wr^  in  a  mist  above  the  wanring  crew. 
The  queen  of  love  with  faded  charms  she  found, 
P»le  was  her  cheek,  and  livid  look'd  the  wound. 


To  Mars,  who  sat  remote,  they  bent  their  way ; 
Far,  on  the  left,  with  clouds  involved  he  lay  ; 
Beside  him  stood  his  lance,  distain'd  with  gore. 
And,  reiu'd  with  gold,  his  foaming  steeds  before. 
Low  at  his  knee,  she  begg'd  with  streaming  eyes 
Her  brother's  car,  to  mount  the  distant  skies, 
And  show'd  the  wound  by  fierce  Tydides  given, 
A  mortal  man,  who  dares  encounter  heaven. 
Stem  Mars  attentive  hears  the  queen  complain, 
And  to  her  hand  commits  the  golden  rein  ; 
She  mounts  the  seat,  oppress'd  with  silent  woe. 
Driven  by  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow. 
The  Ush  resounds,  the  rapid  chariot  flies. 
And  in  a  moment  scales  the  lofty  skies  : 
There  stopp'd  the  car,  and  there  the  coursers  stood. 
Fed  by  fair  Iris  with  ambrosial  food  ; 
Before  her  mother,  love's  bright  queen  appears, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  anguish,  and  dissolved  in  tears ; 
She  raised  her  in  her  arms,  beheld  her  bleed, 
And  ask'd,  what  god  had  wrought  this  guiltv  deed  f 

Then  she.    <'  This  insult  from  no  gcd  I  found, 
An  impious  mortal  gave  the  daring  wound  I 
Behold  the  deed  of  haughty  Diom^  ! 
'Twas  in  the  son's  defence  the  mother  bled. 
The  war  with  Troy  no  more  the  Grecians  wage  ; 
But  with  the  gods^Vthe  immortal  gods)  engage." 

Dione  then  :  <<  Tny  wrongs  with  patience  bear, 
And  share  those  griefs  inferior  powers  must  share : 
Unnumber'd  woes  mankind  from  us  sustain. 
And  men  with  woes  afilict  the  gods  again. 
The  mighty  Mars  in  mortal  fetters  bound. 
And  lodged  in  brazen  dungeons  under  ground. 
Full  thirteen  moons  imprison'd  roar'd  in  vain  ; 
Otus  and  Ephialtes  held  the  chain  : 
Perhaps  had  perlsh'd,  had  not  Hermes'  care 
Restored  the  groaning  god  to  upper  air. 
Great  Juno's  self  has  borne  her  weight  of  pain, 
The  imperial  partner  of  the  heavenly  reign  ; 
Amphitryon's  son  infix'd  the  deadly  dart. 
And  fill'd  with  anguish  her  immortal  heu*t. 
E'en  hell's  grim  kmg  Alcides*  power  oonfess'd, 
The  shaft  found  entrance  in  his  iron  breast ; 
To  Jove's  high  palace  for  a  cure  he  fled, 
Pierced  in  his  own  dominions  of  the  dead  ; 
Where  Paeon,  sprinkling  heavenly  balm  around, 
Assuaged  the  glowing  pangs,  and  closed  the  wound. 
Rash,  impious  man  1  to  stain  the  bless'd  abodes,      i 
And  drench  his  arrows  in  the  blood  of  gods  !  ! 

<■  But  thou  (though  Palks  urged  thy  frantic  deed). 
Whose  spear  ill-fated  makes  a  goddess  bleed. 
Know  thou,  whoe'er  with  heavenly  power  contends, 
Short  is  his  date,  and  soon  his  glory  ends  ; 
From  fields  of  death  when  late  he  shall  retire, 
No  infant  on  his  knees  shall  call  him  sire. 
Strong  as  thou  art,  some  god  may  yet  be  found, 
To  stretch  thee  pale  and  gasping  on  the  ground  ; 
Thy  distant  wife,  iEgiale  the  fair. 
Starting  from  sleep  with  a  distracted  air. 
Shall  rouse  thy  slaves,  and  her  lost  lord  deplore, 
The  brave,  the  great,  the  glorious  now  no  more !" 

This  said,  she  wiped  from  Venus'  wounded  palm 
The  sacred  ichor,  and  inflised  the  balm. 
Juno  and  Pallas  with  a  smile  snrvey'd. 
And  thus  to  Jove  began  the  blue-eyed  maid  : 

<'  Permit  thy  daughter,  gracious  Jove !  to  tell 
How  this  mischance  the  Cyprian  queen  befel. 
As  late  she  tried  with  passion  to  inflame 
The  tender  bosom  of  a  Ghrecian  dame  ; 
Allured  the  fSsir,  with  moving  thoughts  of  joy. 
To  quit  her  country  for  some  youth  of  Troy  ; 
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The  clasping  zone,  with  golden  buckles  bound, 
Razed  her  soft  hand  wim  this  hunented  wound." 

The  sire  of  gods  and  men  superior  smiled. 
And,  calling  Venus,  thus  addrees'd  his  child : 
^<  Not  these,  O  daughter,  are  thy  proper  cares. 
Thee  milder  arts  befit,  and  softer  wars  ; 
Sweet  smiles  are  thine,  and  kind  endearing  charms ; 
To  Mars  and  Psilas  leave  the  deeds  of  arms." 

Thus  they  in  heaven  :  while  on  the  plain  below 
The  fierce  Tydides  charged  his  Dardan  foe, 
Flush'd  with  celestial  blood  pursued  his  way. 
And  fearless  dared  the  threatening  god  of  day  ; 
Already  in  his  hopes  he  saw  him  kill*d. 
Though  screened  behind  Apollo's  mighty  shield. 
Thrice  rushing  fVirious,  at  the  chief  he  strook  ; 
His  blazing  buckler  thrice  Apollo  shook  : 
He  tried  the  fourth :  when,  breakingfrom  thecloud, 
A  more  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  aloud. 

<<  O  son  of  Tydeus,  cease  I  be  wise  and  see 
How  vast  the  difference  of  the  gods  and  thee  ; 
Distance  immense  1  between  the  powers  that  diine 
Above,  eternal,  deathless,  and  divine, 
And  mortal  man  1  a  wretch  of  humble  birth, 
A  short-lived  reptile  in  the  dust  of  earth." 

So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires : 
He  dreads  his  fdry,  and  some  steps  retires. 
Then  Phcebus  bore  the  chief  of  Venus'  race 
To  Troy's  high  fane,  and  to  his  holy  place ; 
Latona  there  and  PbcBbe  heal'd  the  wound. 
With  vigour  arm'd  him,  and  with  glory  crown'd. 
This  done,  the  patron  of  the  silver  bow 
A  phantom  raised,  the  same  in  shape  and  show 
With  great  JSneas  ;  such  the  form  he  bore. 
And  such  in  fight  the  radiant  arms  he  wore. 
Around  the  spectre  bloody  wars  are  waged. 
And  Greece  and  Troy  with  clashing  shield  engaged. 
Meantime  on  I  lion's  tower  Apollo  stood. 
And  calling  Mars,  thus  urged  the  raging  sod : 

"  Stem  power  of  arms,  by  whom  the  mighty  fall ; 
Who  bathest  in  blood,  and  shakest  the  embattled 
Rise  in  thy  wrath!  to  hell's  abhorr'd  abodes  [wall, 
Dispatch  yon  Greek,  and  vindicate  the  gods. 
First  rosy  Venus  felt  his  brutal  race  ; 
Me  next  he  charged,  and  dares  all  heaven  engage  : 
The  wretch  would  brave  hieh  heaven's  immortal  sire. 
His  triple  thunder,  and  his  bolts  of  fire." 

The  ffod  of  battle  issues  on  the  pUin, 
Stirs  all  the  ranks,  and  fires  the  T^jan  train ; 
In  form  like  Acamas,  the  Thracian  guide, 
Enraeed  to  Troy's  retiring  chiefs  he  cried : 

"'  How  long,  ye  sons  of  Priam  I  will  ye  fly, 
And  unrevenged  see  Priam's  people  diet 
Still  unresist^  shall  the  foe  destroy. 
And  stretch  the  sUughter  to  the  jjates  of  Troy  t 
Lo,  brave  ^neas  sinks  beneath  his  wound. 
Not  godlike  Hector  more  in  arms  renown'd : 
Haste  all,  and  take  the  generous  warrior's  part." 
He  said  ; — new  courage  swell'd  each  hero's  heart. 
Sarpedon  first  his  ardent  soul  express'd. 
And  tum*d  to  Hector,  these  bold  words  address'd : 

''  Say,  chief,  is  all  thy  ancient  valour  lost! 
Where  are  thv  threats,and  where  thy  glorious  boost. 
That  propp'd  alone  by  Priam's  race  should  stand 
Troy's  sacn«d  walls,  nor  need  a  foreign  hand  I 
Now,  now  thy  country  calls  her  wonted  friends, 
And  the  proud  vaunt  in  just  derision  ends. 
Remote  Uie;^  stand,  while  alien  troops  engage. 
Like  ^mbling  hounds  before  the  lion's  rage. 
Far  distant  hence  I  held  my  wide  command. 
Where  foaming  Xanthus  laves  tlie  Lycian  land ; 


With  ample  wealth  (the  wish  of  mortals)  bkss'd, 
A  beauteous  wife,  and  infant  at  her  breast ; 
With  those  I  left  whatever  dear  oould  be : 
Greece,  if  she  oonqners,  nothing  wins  from  me ; 
Yet  first  in  fight  my  Lycian  baads  I  cheer. 
And  loi:^  to  meet  this  mighty  man  ye  fear ; 
While  Hector  idle  stands,  nor  bids  the  brave 
Their  wives,  their  infanta,  and  their  altars  save. 
Haste,  warrior,haste!  preserve  thy  threaten'dstate. 
Or  one  vast  burst  of  lil-involving  fate 
Full  o'er  your  towers  shall  fall,  and  sweep  away 
Sons,  sires,  and  wives,  an  unctistinguish'd  prey. 
Rouse  all  thy  Trojans,  urge  thy  aids  to  fight ; 
These  cUum  thy  thoughtsby  day,  thy  watch  by  night ; 
With  force  incessant  the  brave  Greeks  oppose ; 
Such  cares  thy  friends  deserve,  and  such  thy  foes." 

Stung  to  the  heart  the  generous  Hector  hears, 
But  just  reproof  with  decent  silence  bears. 
From  his  proud  car  the  prince  impetnous  springs. 
On  earth  he  leaps ;  his  brazen  armour  rings. 
Two  shining  spears  are  brandish'd  in  his  hands ; 
Thus  arm'd,  he  animates  his  droofMng  bands. 
Revives  their  ardour,  turns  their  steps  from  flight. 
And  wakes  anew  the  dying  flames  of  fight. 
They  turn,  they  stand ;  the  Greeks  their  fioy  dare, 
Ck>ndense  their  powers,  and  wait  the  growing  war. 

As  when,  on  Ceres'  sacred  floor,  the  swain 
Spreads  the  wide  fan  to  clear  the  golden  grain, 
And  the  light  chaff,  before  the  breezes  borne. 
Ascends  in  clouds  from  off  the  heapy  com ; 
The  grey  dust,  rising  with  collected  winds, 
Drives  o'er  the  bam,  and  whitens  all  the  hinds : 
So  white  with  dust  the  Grecian  host  iq>pears. 
From  trampUngsteeds,  and  thunderinff  charioteers ; 
The  dusk^  clouds  from  labour'd  earu  arise, 
And  roll  m  smoking  volumes  to  the  skies. 
Mars  hovers  o'er  them  with  his  sable  shield. 
And  adds  new  horrors  to  the  darken'd  field : 
Pleased  with  his  charge,  and  ardent  to  fulfil. 
In  Troy's  defence,  Aj^o's  heavenly  will: 
Soon  as  from  fight  the  blue^yed  maid  retires^ 
Each  Trojan  bosom  with  new  warmth  he  fires. 
And  now  the  god,  from  forth  his  sacred  fane, 
Produced  iEi^as  to  the  shouting  train  ; 
Alive,  nnhaim'd,  with  all  his  peers  around. 
Erect  he  stood,  and  vigorous  uom  hb  wound : 
Inquiries  none  they  made ;  the  dreadful  day 
No  pause  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay  ; 
Fierce  Discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  exclaims, 
Fame  calls,  Mars  thunders,  and  the  field's  in  flames. 

Stem  Diomed  with  either  Ajax  stood. 
And  great  Ulysses,  bathed  in  hostile  blood. 
Embodied  cklee,  the  Ubonring  Grecian  train 
The  fiercest  shock  of  char«ng  hosts  sustain. 
Unmoved  and  silent,  the  i^oie  war  they  wait. 
Serenely  dreadful,  and  as  fix'd  as  £ste. 
So  when  the  embattled  clouds  in  dark  array. 
Along  the  skies  their  gloomy  lines  display ; 
When  now  the  North  his  boisteroiis  rage  htm  spent. 
And  peaceful  sleeps  the  liquid  element : 
The  low-hung  vapours,  motionless  and  still, 
Rest  on  the  summits  of  the  shaded  hill ; 
Till  the  mass  scatters  as  the  winds  arise. 
Dispersed  and  broken  through  the  ruffled  skies. 

Nor  was  the  general  wanting  to  his  tmin ; 
From  troop  to  troop  he  toils  through  all  tlie  plain. 
**  Ye  Greeks,  be  men  I  the  charge  of  battle  bear ; 
Your  brave  associates,  and  yourselves  revere  I 
Let  glorious  acts  more  glorious  acts  inspire, 
And  catch  from  breast  to  breast  the  noble  fire  ! 
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On  yalonr'fl  mde  the  odds  of  eorabat  lie, 
The  brare  lire  glorious,  or  lamented  die ; 
The  wretch  who  trembles  in  the  field  of  fame, 
Meets  death,  and  worse  than  death,  eternal  shame ! " 

These  words  he  seconds  with  his  flyine  lance, 
To  meet  whose  point  was  strong  DeicoOn^  chance : 
^ness'  firiend,  and  in  his  native  place 
Hononr'd  and  loved  like  Priam's  royal  race : 
Long  had  he  fought  the  foremost  in  the  field. 
But  now  the  moniu^ch's  lance  transpierced  hisshield : 
His  shield  too  weak  the  furious  dart  to  stay. 
Through  his  broad  belt  the  weapon  forced  its  way : 
The  grisly  wound  disnuas'd  his  soul  to  hell, 
Hub  arms  around  him  rattled  as  lie  fell. 

Then  fierce  .£neas,  brandishing  his  bUide, 
In  dust  Orsilochus  and  Crethon  liud. 
Whose  rire  Diocleus,  wealthy,  brave  and  great, 
In  well-built  Pheree  held  his  lofty  seat : 
Sprung  from  AlpheUs'  plenteous  stream,  that  yields 
Incresse  of  harvests  to  the  Pylian  fields. 
He  got  Qrsflochus,  Diocleus  he. 
And  these  descended  in  the  third  degree. 
Too  early  expert  in  the  martial  toil, 
In  sable  ships  they  left  their  native  soil, 
To  avenge  Atrides :  now,  untimely  slain. 
They  feU  with  glory  on  the  Phrygian  plain. 
So  two  young  mountain  lions,  nuned  with  blood 
In  deep  recesses  of  the  gloomy  wood. 
Rush  fearless  to  the  plains,  and  uncontrolled 
DepopuUte  the  stalls  and  waste  the  fold ; 
Till  pierced  at  distance  from  their  native  den, 
O'eipower'd  they  fall  beneath  the  force  of  men. 
Prostrate  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay, 
Like  mountain  firs,  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 
Great  MenelaUs  views  with  pitying  eyes, 
Liita  his  bright  lance,  and  at  the  victor  flies  ; 
Mars  urged  him  on ;  yet,  ruthless  in  his  hate, 
The  god  but  uived  him  to  provoke  his  fate. 
He  £os  advancmg,  Nestor's  valiant  son 
Shakes  tor  his  danger,  and  neglects  his  own ; 
Struck  with  the  thought,  should  Helen's  lord  be 

slain, 
And  all  his  country's  glorious  labours  vain. 
Already  met,  the  threatening^  heroes  stand  ; 
The  spears  already  tremble  m  their  hand : 
In  rush'd  Antilochus,  his  aid  to  bring, 
And  fall  or  conquer  by  the  Spartan  king. 
These  seen,  the  Dardan  backward  tum'd  his  course, 
Brave  as  he  was,  and  shunn'd  unequal  force. 
The  breathless  bodies  to  the  Greeks  they  drew, 
Then  mix  in  combat,  and  their  toils  renew. 

First  Pylssmenes,  great  in  battle,  bled, 
Who  sheath'd  in  brass  the  Paphlagonians  led. 
Atrides  mark'd  him  where  sublime  he  stood  ; 
Fin'd  in  his  throat,  the  javelin  drank  his  blood. 
The  fiuthful  Mydon,  as  he  tum'd  from  fight 
His  flytag  eouzvers,  sunk  to  endless  night: 
A  broken  rock  by  Nestor's  son  was  thrown  ; 
%  bended  arm  received  the  falling  stone  ; 
From  his  numb'd  hand  the  ivory-studded  reins, 
DroppM  in  the  dust,  are  trail'd  along  the  plains: 
Meanwhile  his  temples  feel  a  deadly  wound  ; 
He  groans  in  death,  and  ponderous  sinks  to  ground : 
Beep  drove  lus  helmet  in  the  sands,  and  there 
The  head  stood  fix'd,  the  quivering  legs  in  air. 
Till  trampled  fiat  beneath  the  courseirs  feet : 
The  youthful  victor  mounts  his  empty  seat, 
^nd  bears  the  prize  in  triumph  to  the  fleet. 

Great  Hector  saw,  and,  raging  at  the  view, 
FcMDs  on  the  Greeks  ;  the  Trojan  troops  pursue : 


He  fires  his  host  with  animating  cries. 
And  brings  along  the  fiiries  of  3ie  skies. 
Mars,  stem  destroyer  I  and  Bellona  dread, 
Flame  in  the  front,  and  thunder  at  their  head : 
This  swells  the  tumult  and  the  rage  of  fight ; 
That  shakes  a  spear  that  casts  a  dreadful  light. 
Where  Hector  march'd,  the  god  of  battles  shined. 
Now  storm'd  before  him,  and  now  raged  behind. 

Tydides  paused  amidst  his  fuU  career  ; 
Then  first  the  hero's  manlpr  breast  knew  fear. 
As  when  some  simple  swam  his  cot  forsakes, 
And  wide  through  fens  an  unknown  journey  takes : 
If  chance  a  swelling  brook  his  passage  stay. 
And  foam  impervious  cross  the  wanderer's  way, 
Ck>nfused  he  stops,  a  length  of  country  past, 
Eyes  the  rough  waves,  and  tired,  returns  at  last. 
Amazed  no  less  the  great  Tydides  stands : 
He  stay'd,  and  turning  thus  address'd  his  bands : 

<<  No  wonder,  Greeks  I  that  all  to  Hector  yield ; 
Secure  of  favouring  gods,  he  takes  the  field  ; 
His  strokes  they  second,  and  avert  our  spears: 
Behold  where  Mars  in  mortal  arms  appears  I 
Retire  then,  warriors,  but  sedate  and  slow  ; 
Retire,  but  with  your  faces  to  the  foe. 
Trust  not  too  much  your  unavailing  might ; 
'Tis  not  with  Troy,  but  with  the  gods  ye  fight." 

Now  near  the  Greeks,  tiie  black  battalions  drew ; 
And  first  two  leaders  valiant  Hector  slew : 
His  force  Anchialus  and  Mnesthes  found. 
In  every  art  of  glorious  war  renown'd  ; 
In  the  same  car  the  chiefs  to  combat  ride. 
And  fought  united,  and  united  died. 
Struck  at  the  sight,  the  mighty  Ajax  glows 
With  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  assaults  the  foes. 
His  massy  spear  with  matchless  fury  sent. 
Through  Amphius'  belt  and  heaving  belly  went ; 
Amphius  Apiesus'  happy  soil  possess'd. 
With  herds  abounding,  and  with  treasure  bless'd  ; 
But  fate  resistless  from  his  country  led 
The  chief,  to  perish  at  his  people's  head. 
Shook  with  his  fall  his  brazen  armour  rung. 
And  fierce,  to  seize  it,  conquering  Aiax  sprung  ; 
Around  his  head  an  iron  tempest  ram'd ; 
A  wood  of  spears  his  ample  shield  sustain'd  ; 
Beneath  one  foot  the  yet-warm  corpse  he  press'd, 
And  drew  his  javelin  from  the  bleeding  breast : 
He  could  no  more  ;  the  showering  daits  denied 
To  spoil  his  glittering  arms,  and  plumy  pride. 
Now  foes  on  foes  came  pouring  on  the  fields. 
With  bristling  lances,  and  compacted  shields  ; 
Till  in  the  steely  circle  straiten'd  round. 
Forced  he  gives  way,  and  sternly  quits  the  ground. 

While  thus  they  strive,  Tiepolemus  the  great. 
Urged  by  the  force  of  unresisted  fate. 
Bums  with  desire  Sarpedon's  strength  to  prove  ; 
Alcides*  offspring  meets  the  son  of  Jove. 
Sheath'd  in  bright  arms  each  adverse  chief  came 
Jove's  great  descendant,  and  his  greater  son.  [on, 
Prepareid  for  combat,  ere  the  lance  he  toss'd, 
The  daring  Rhodian  vents  his  haughty  boast : 

**  What  brings  this  Lycian  counsellor  so  far, 
To  tremble  at  our  arms,  not  mix  in  war  f 
Know  thy  vain  self,  nor  let  their  flattery  move, 
Who  style  thee  son  of  cloud-compelling  Jove. 
How  far  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine, 
How  vast  the  difference  of  their  deeds  and  thine  I 
Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 
No  fear  could  daunt,  nor  earth  nor  hell  control. 
Ti-oy  felt  his  arm,  and  yon  proud  ramparts  stand 
Raised  on  the  ruins  of  his  vengeful  hand  : 
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With  six  small  ships,  and  but  a  slender  train. 
He  left  the  town  a  wide-deserted  pUun. 
But  what  art  thou,  who  deedleas  look'st  around, 
While  unrerenged  thy  Lycians  bite  the  ground ! 
Small  aid  to  Troy  thy  feeble  force  can  be  ; 
But  wert  thou  greater,  thou  must  yield  to  me. 
Pierced  by  my  spear,  to  endless  darkness  go ! 
I  make  tins  present  to  the  shades  below." 

The  son  of  Hercules,  the  Rhodian  guide. 
Thus  hauffhty  spoke.    The  Lycian  kmg  replied  : 

'<  Thy  sire,  O  prince !  o'ertum*d  the  Trojan  state, 
Whose  perjured  monarch  well  deserved  his  fate  ; 
Those  heavenly  steeds  the  hero  sought  so  far. 
False  he  detained,  the  just  reward  S  war. 
Nor  so  content,  the  generous  chief  defied. 
With  base  reproaches  and  unmanly  pride. 
But  vou,  unworthy  the  high  race  you  boast, 
Shall  raise  my  glory  when  thy  own  is  lost : 
Now  meet  thy  &te,  and  by  Sarpedon  slain, 
Add  one  more  ehost  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign." 

He  said :  boUi  javelins  at  an  instant  flew  ; 
Both  struck,  both  wounded,  but  Surpedon's  slew  : 
Full  in  the  boaster's  neck  Uie  weapon  stood, 
Transfix'd  his  throat,  and  drank  the  vital  blood  ; 
The  soul  disdainful  seeks  the  caves  of  night, 
And  his  sealed  eyes  for  ever  lose  the  light. 

Yet  not  in  vain,  Tlepolemus,  was  thrown 
Thy  angrv  lance  ;  which  piercing  to  the  bone 
Sarpedon's  thigh,  had  robb'd  the  chief  of  breath  ; 
But  Jove  was  present,  and  forbade  the  death. 
Borne  from  the  conflict  by  his  Lycian  throng. 
The  wounded  hero  dragged  the  lance  along. 
CH\b  friends,  each  busied  in  his  several  part, 
Through  haste,  or  danger,  had  not  drawn  the  dart.) 
The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepolemus  retired  ; 
Whose  fiJl  Ulysses  view'd,  with  fiiry  fired  ; 
Doubtful  if  Jove*s  great  son  he  should  pursue, 
Or  pour  his  vengeance  on  the  Lycian  crew. 
But  heaven  and  fate  the  first  design  withstand, 
Nor  this  great  death  must  grace  Ulysses'  hand. 
Minerva  drives  him  on  the  Lycian  train  ; 
Alastor,  Cromius,  Halius,  strew'd  the  plain, 
Alcander,  Piyta&us,  NoGmon  fell : 
And  numbers  more  his  sword  had  sent  to  hell. 
But  Hector  saw  ;  and,  furious  at  the  sight, 
Rushed  terrible  amidst  the  ranks  of  fight. 
With  Joy  Sarpedon  view'd  the  wish'd  relief, 
And,  aunt,  lamenting,  thus  implored  the  chief : 

^  O  suffer  not  the  foe  to  bear  away 
My  helpless  corpse,  an  unassisted  prey  ; 
If  I,  unbless'd,  must  see  my  son  no  more, 
My  much-loved  consort,  and  my  native  shore. 
Yet  let  me  die  in  Ilion's  sacred  wall ; 
Troy,  in  whose  cause  I  fell,  shall  mourn  my  fall." 

He  said,  nor  Hector  to  the  chief  replies. 
But  shakes  his  plume,  and  fierce  to  combat  flies ; 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  drives  the  scattering  foes  ; 
And  dyes  the  ground  with  purple  as  he  goes. 

Beneath  a  l^ech,  Jove's  consecrated  Siade, 
His  mournful  friends  divine  Sarpedon  laid  : 
Brave  Pelagon,  his  favourite  chief,  was  nigh. 
Who  wrench'd  the  javelin  from  his  sinewy  thigh. 
The  fainting  soul  stood  ready  wing'd  for  flight, 
And  o'er  his  eye-balls  swam  the  shades  of  night ; 
But  Boreas  rising  fresh,  with  gentle  breath, 
Recall'd  his  spirit  from  the  gates  of  death. 

The  generous  Greeks  recede  with  tardy  pace. 
Though  Mars  and  Hector  thunder  in  their  face  ; 
None  turn  their  backs  to  mean  ignoble  flight, 
Slow  they  retreat,  and  even  retreating  fi^t. 


Who  first,  who  last,  by  Mars  and  Hector's  hand, 
Stretch'd  in  their  blood,  Uy  gasping  on  the  sand  I 
Tenthras  the  great,  Orestes  we  renown'd 
For  managed  steeds^  and  Treohus  prsaa'd  the 

ground ; 
Next  CElnomaus,  and  (Enops'  offi^ring  died ; 
Oresbius  last  feU  groaning  at  their  side  : 
Oresbius,  in  his  painted  mitre  gay. 
In  fat  Boeotia  held  his  wealthy  sway. 
Where  lakes  surround  low  Hyl^'s  watery  plain  ; 
A  prince  and  people  studious  of  their  gain. 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey'd. 
And touch'd  with  grief  bespoke  the  blue-eyed  maid: 
^  Oh,  sight  accurrod  !  Shall  faithless  Troy  prevail. 
And  shall  our  promise  to  our  people  faU  I 
How  vain  the  word  to  Menelaiis  given 
By  Jove's  great  dau^ter  and  the    queen   of 

heaven. 
Beneath  his  arms  that  Priam's  towers  should  fall. 
If  warring  gods  for  ever  guard  the  wall  I 
Mars,  red  with  slaughter,  aids  our  hated  foes  : 
Haste,  let  us  arm,  and  force  with  force  oppose  !  ** 

She  spoke  ;  Minerva  bums  to  meet  the  war  : 
And  now  heaven's  empress  calls  her  blazing  car. 
At  her  command  rush  forth  the  steeds  divine  ; 
Rich  with  immortal  gold  their  trappings  shine. 
Bright  Heb^  waits ;  by  Heb^,  ever  young. 
The  whirling  wheels  are  to  the  chanot  hung. 
On  the  bright  axle  turns  the  bidden  wheel 
Of  sounding  brass ;  the  polish'd  axle  steel. 
Eight  brazen  spokes  in  radiant  order  flame  ; 
The  circles  gold,  of  uncorrupted  frame. 
Such  as  the  heavens  produce  :  and  round  the  gold 
Two  brazen  rings  of  work  divine  were  roU'd. 
The  bossy  naves  of  solid  silver  shone  ; 
Braces  of  gold  suspend  the  moving  throne  : 
The  car,  behind,  an  archiqg  figure  bore  ; 
The  bending  concave  form'd  an  arch  before. 
Silver  the  beam,  the  extended  yoke  was  gold. 
And  golden  reins  the  immortal  coursers  hold. 
Herself,  impatient,  to  the  ready  car 
The  coursers  joins,  and  breathes  revenge  and  war. 

Pallas  disrobes ;  her  radiant  veil  untied. 
With  flowers  adom'd,  with  art  diversified, 
(The  laboured  veil  her  heavenly  fingers  wove) 
Flows  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  of  Jove. 
Now  heaven's  dread  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest, 
Jove's  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast ; 
Deck*d  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field. 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  his  horrid  shield. 
Dire,  bkusk,  tremendous !  Round  the  margin  roU'd, 
A  fringe  of  serpents  hissing  guards  the  |^d : 
Here  idl  the  terrors  of  grim  War  appear. 
Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  FMm  and  Fear, 
Here  storm'd  Contention,  and  here  Fury  fruwn'd. 
And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown'd. 
The  massy  golden  helm  she  next  assumes. 
That  dreadful  nods  with  four  o'ershading  plumea; 
So  vast,  the  broad  circumference  contains 
A  hun<fred  armies  on  a  hundred  plains. 
The  goddess  thus  the  imperial  car  ascends  ; 
Shook  by  her  arm  the  mighty  javelin  bends. 
Ponderous  and  huge  ;  that  when  her  fbry  bums, 
Proud  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole  hoste  o'ertums. 

Swift  at  the  sooui^  the  ethereal  coursers  fly. 
While  the  smooth  chariot  cute  the  liquid  sky. 
Heaven's  gates  spontiuieous  open  to  the  powers. 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hours ; 
Commission'd  in  alternate  wateh  they  stand. 
The  sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command. 
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lAToIre  m  eloads  the  etstinl  gates  of  day. 
Or  the  dark  barrier  roll  with  ease  away. 
The  sounding  hinges  ring  :  on  either  side 
The  gk>omy  Tolnraes,  piereed  with  light,  divide. 
The  chariot  mounts,  where  deep  in  ambient  skies. 
Confused,  Olympus'  hundred  heads  arise  ; 
Where  far  apart  the  Thunderer  fills  his  throne, 
O'er  all  the  gods  superior  and  alone. 
There  with  her  snowy  hand  the  queen  restrains 
The  fiery  steeds,  and  thus  to  Jove  complains : 

^  O  sire  I  can  no  resentment  touch  thy  soul  i 
Can  Mars  rebel,  and  does  no  thunder  roll  I 
What  lawless  rage  on  yon  forbidden  plain, 
What  rash  destruction  !  and  what  heroes  slain  ! 
Venus,  and  Phoebus  with  the  dreadful  bow, 
Smile  on  the  slaughter,  and  enjoy  my  woe. 
Blad,  liirious,  power  !  whose  unrelenting  mind 
No  god  can  govern,  and  no  justice  bind. 
Say,  mighty  father  !  shall  we  scourge  his  pride. 
And  drive  from  fight  the  impetuous  homicide  !" 

To  whom  assenting,  thus  the  Thunderer  said : 
**  Gro  !  and  the  great  Minerva  be  thy  aid. 
To  t«me  the  monster-god  Mmerva  knows. 
And  oft  afflicts  his  brutal  breast  with  woes." 

He  said  ;  Satumia,  ardent  to  obey, 
Lash'd  her  white  steeds  along  the  atrial  way. 
Swift  down  the  steep  of  heaven  the  chariot  rolls, 
Between  the  expanded  earth  and  starry  poles. 
Far  as  a  shepherd,  from  some  point  on  high, 
0*er  the  wide  main  extends  his  boundless  eye  ; 
Through  such  a  spaeeof  air,  with  thundering  sound. 
At  every  leap  the  immortal  coursers  bound  : 
Troy  now  they  reach'd,  and  touched  those  banks 
Where  silver  Simo%  and  Scamander  join,  [divine. 
There  Juno  stopp'd,  and  (her  fair  steeds  unloosed) 
Of  air  condensed  a  vapour  circnmfused  : 
For  these,  impregnate  with  celestial  dew. 
On  Simols'  brink  ambrosial  herbage  grew. 
Thence  to  relieve  the  fainting  Argive  throng. 
Smooth  as  the  sailing  doves  they  glide  along. 

The  best  and  bravest  of  the  Grecian  band 
(A  warlike  circle)  round  Tydides  stand  : 
Such  was  their  look  as  lions  bathed  in  blood. 
Or  foaming  boars,  the  terror  of  the  wood. 
Heaven's  empress  mingles  with  the  mortal  crowd. 
And  shouts,  in  Stentor^  sounding  voice,  aloud  : 
Stentor  the  strong,  endued  with  brazen  lungs. 
Whose  throat  surpass'd  the  force  of  fifty  tongues, 

*'  Inglorious  Amves  !  to  your  race  a  shame. 
And  only  men  in  figure  and  in  name ! 
Once  from  the  walls  your  timorous  foes  engaged. 
While  fierce  in  war  divine  Achilles  raged  ; 
Now  issuing  fearless  they  possess  the  plain, 
Now  wm  the  shores,  and  scarce  the  seas  remain." 

Her  speech  new  ftiry  to  their  hearts  convey'd  ; 
While  near  Tydides  stood  the  Athenian  maid  ; 
The  king  beside  his  panting  steeds  she  found, 
O'erspent  with  toil,  reposing  on  the  ground : 
To  cool  his  glowing  wound  he  sat  apart, 
(The  wound"  inflicted  by  the  Lvcian  dart) 
Large  drops  of  sweat  from  all  nis  limbs  descend, 
Beneath  his  ponderous  shield  bis  sinews  bend. 
Whose  ample  belt,  that  o*er  his  shoulder  lay, 
He  eased  ;  and  wash'd  the  clotted  gore  away. 
The  goddess  leaning  o'er  the  bending  yoke, 
Beside  his  coursers,  thus  her  silence  broke  : 

«*  Degenerate  prince  I  and  not  of  Tydeus'  kind. 
Whose  little  body  lodged  a  mighty  mind  ; 
Foremost  he  pressed  in  glorious  toils  to  share. 
And  scarce  refrain'd  when  I  forbade  the  war. 


Alone,  unguarded,  once  he  dared  to  go. 
And  feast,  encircled  by  the  Theban  foe  ; 
There  braved,  and  vanquished,  many  a  hardy  knight ; 
Such  nerves  I  gave  him,  and  such  force  in  fight. 
Thou  too  no  less  hast  been  my  constant  care ; 
Thy  hands  I  arm'd,  and  sent  thee  forth  to  war : 
But  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  sloth  detains  ; 
No  drop  of  all  thy  father  warms  thy  veins.*' 

The  chief  thus  answer'd  mild :  <'  Immortal  maid  1 
I  own  thy  presence,  and  confess  thy  aid. 
Not  fear,  thou  know'st,  withholds  me  from  the  plains. 
Nor  sloth  hath  seized  me,  but  thy  word  restrains : 
From  warring  gods  thou  badest  me  turn  my  spear. 
And  Venus  only  found  resistance  here. 
Hence,  goddess  I  heedful  of  thy  high  commands. 
Loth  I  gave  way,  and  wam'd  our  Argive  bands : 
For  Mii^  the  homicide,  these  eyes  beheld. 
With  slaughter  red,  and  raging  round  the  field." 

Then  thus  Minerva :— "  Brave  Tydides,  hear  I 
Not  Mars  himself,  nor  aught  immortal,  fear. 
Full  on  the  god  impel  thy  foaming  horse  : 
Pallas  commands,  and  Pallas  lends  thee  force. 
Rash,  furious,  blind,  from  these  to  those  he  flies. 
And  every  side  of  wavering  combat  tries  ; 
Large  promise  makes,and  breaks  the  promisemade: 
Now  gives  the  Grecians,  now  the  Trojans  aid." 

She  said,  and  to  the  steeds  approaching  near. 
Drew  from  his  seat  the  martial  charioteer. 
The  vigorous  power  the  trembling  car  ascends, 
Fierce  for  revenge  ;  and  Diomed  attends: 
The  groaning  axle  bent  beneath  the  load ; 
So  great  a  hero,  and  so  great  a  god. 
She  snatch'd  the  reins,  she  lash'd  with  all  her  force. 
And  full  on  Mars  impell'd  the  foaming  horse : 
But  first,  to  hide  her  heavenly  visage,  spread 
Black  Orcus'  helmet  o*er  her  radiant  head. 

Just  then  gigantic  Periphas  lay  slain. 
The  strongest  warrior  of  the  iEtolian  train  ; 
The  god,  who  slew  him,  leaves  his  prostrate  prize 
Stretch'd  where  he  fell,  and  at  Tydides  flies. 
Now  rushing  fierce,  in  equal  arms  appear 
The  daring  Greek,  the  dreadful  god  of  war  I 
Full  at  the  chief,  above  his  courser's  head, 
From  Mars's  arm  the  enormous  weapon  fled : 
PalUs  opposed  her  hand,  and  caused  to  glance 
Far  from  the  car  the  strong  immortal  lance. 
Then  threw  tlie  force  of  Tydeus*  warlike  son  ; 
The  javelin  hiss'd ;  the  goddess  urged  it  on : 
Where  the  broad  cuicture  girt  his  armour  round, 
It  pierced  the  god :  his  groin  received  the  wound. 
From  the  rent  skin  the  warrior  tugs  again 
The  smoking  steel.    Mars  bellows  with  the  pain : 
Loud  as  the  roar  encountering  armies  yield. 
When  shouting  millions  shake  the  thundering  field. 
Both  armies  start,  and  trembling  gaze  around  ; 
And  earth  and  heaven  rebellow  to  the  sound. 
As  vapours  blown  by  Auster's  sultry  breath, 
Pregnant  with  plagues,  and  shedding  seedsof  death, 
Beneath  the  race  of  burning  Sirius  rise. 
Choke  the  parch'd  earth,  awi  blacken  all  the  skies  ; 
In  such  a  cloud  the  god  from  combat  driven, 
High  o'er  the  dusty  whirlwnd  scales  the  heaven. 
Wild  with  his  pain,  he  sought  the  bright  abodes. 
There  sullen  sat  beneath  the  sire  of  gods, 
Show'd  the  celestial  blood,  and  with  a  groan 
Thus'pour'd  his  plaints  before  the  immortal  throne. 

**  Can  Jove,  supine,  flagitious  facts  survey. 
And  brook  the  furies  of  this  daring  day ! 
For  mortal  men  celestial  powers  engage, 
And  gods  on  gods  exert  eternal  rage: 
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From  thee,  O  father !  all  these  ills  we  bear, 
;    And  thy  fell  daughter  with  the  shield  and  Bjxjar  : 
j    Thou  gavest  that  fury  to  the  realms  of  Hglit, 
j    Pernicious,  wild,  regardless  of  the  right. 
i    All  heaven  beside  reveres  thy  sovereign  sway, 
Thy  voice  we  hear,  and  thy  behests  obey : 
'Tis  hers  to  offend,  and  even  offending  share 
Thy  breast,  thv  counsels,  thy  distinguish'd  care  : 
So  boundless  she,  and  thou  so  partial  grown. 
Well  may  we  deem  the  wonderous  birth  thy  own. 
Now  frantic  Diomed,  at  her  command, 
Against  the  immortals  lifts  his  raging  hand  : 
The  heavenly  Venus  first  his  fury  found, 
Me  next  encountering,  me  he  dared  to  wound  ; 
Vanquished  I  fled  ;  even  I,  the  god  of  fight, 
From  mortal  madness  scarce  was  saved  by  flight. 
Else  hadst  thou  seen  me  sink  on  yonder  plain, 
Heap'd  round,  and  heaving  under  loads  of  slain  ! 
Or  pierced  with  Grecian  darts,  for  ages  lie. 
Condemned  to  pain,  though  fated  not  to  die.*' 
Him  thus  upbraiding,  with  a  wrathful  look 
The  lord  of  thunders  view*d,  and  stem  bespoke  : 
**  To  me,  perfidious  !  this  lamenting  strain  ? 
Of  lawless  force  shall  lawless  Mars  complain  1 
Of  all  the  gods  who  tread  the  spangled  skies. 
Thou  most  unjust,  most  odious  in  our  eyes  1 
Inhuman  discord  is  thy  dire  delight, 
The  waste  of  slaughter,  and  the  rage  of  fight. 
No  bound,  no  law,  thy  fiery  temper  quells, 
And  all  thy  mother  in  thy  soul  rebels. 
In  vain  our  threats,  in  vain  our  power  we  use  ; 
She  gives  the  example,  and  her  son  pursues. 
Yet  long  the  inflicted  pangs  thou  shalt  not  mourn, 
Sprung  since  thou  art  from  Jove,  and  heavenly-born. 
Else,  singed  with  lightning,  hadst  thou  hence  been 

thrown, 
Where  chainM  on  burning  rocks  the  Titans  groan." 

Thus  he  who  shakes  Ol^-mpus  with  his  nod  ; 
Then  gave  to  Peeon's  care  the  bleeding  god. 
With  gentle  hand  the  balm  he  pour'd  around, 
And  heal'd  the  immortal  flesh, and  closed  the  wound. 
As  when  the  fig's  press'd  juice,  infused  in  cream. 
To  curds  coagulates  the  liquid  stream, 
Sudden  the  fluids  fix  tlie  parts  combined  ; 
Such,  and  so  soon,  the  ethereal  texture  join'd. 
Cleansed  from  the  dust  and  gore,  fair  Hcb^  dress'd 
His  mighty  limbs  in  an  immortal  vest. 
Glorious  he  sat,  in  majesty  restored. 
Fast  by  the  throne  of  neaven's  superior  lord. 
Juno  and  Pallas  mount  the  bless'd  aliodes, 
Their  task  perform'd,  and  mix  among  the  gods. 


BOOK  VI. 


ARGUMENT. 

THK  KPiaODKS  Or  OLAOCUH  AND  DIOMSD,  AKD  Or  RKCTOB 
AND  ANDROKACHK. 

The  gods  having  left  the  field,  the  Greoians  prevail. 
HelenuB,  the  qhicf  augur  of  Troy,  commands  Hector  to 
return  to  the  city,  in  order  to  appoint  a  solemn  procession 
of  the  queen  and  the  Trojan  matrons  to  the  temple  of 
Mtnerra,  to  entreat  her  to  remove  Diomed  from  the  fight 
The  battle  relaxing  during  the  absence  of  Hector,  Glaucus 
and  Diomed  have  an  interview  between  the  two  armies ; 
where,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality passed  between  their  ancestors,  they  make  ex- 
change of  their  arma  Hector,  having  performed  the  orders 


of  Uplonus,  prevails  upon  Paris  to  return  to  the  battle,  *, 
an<l,  tukiriK  » tender  leave  of  his  wife  Andruniaeho,  lia&tens  ' 
ag:iin  to  the  field. 

The  seeiie  is  first  in  the  field  of  battle,  between  the  river 
Siiiiols  and  Scamander,  and  then  changes  to  Troy.  j 


Now  heaven  forsakes  the  fight :  the  immortals  yield 
To  human  force  and  human  skill,  the  field : 
Dark  showers  of  javelins  fly  from  foes  to  foes  ; 
Now  here,  now  tliere,  the  tide  of  combat  flows  ; 
While  Troy's  famed  streams,  that  bound  the  death- 
On  either  side  run  purple  to  the  main,     [ful  plain 

Great  Ajax  first  to  conquest  led  the  way, 
Broke  the  thick  ranks,  and  tum'd  the  doubtful  day. 
The  Tlu-aeian  Acamas  his  falchion  found, 
And  hew'd  the  enormous  giant  to  the  ground  ; 
His  thundering  arm  a  deadly  stroke  impressed 
Where  the  black  horse-hair  nodded  b*er  hia  crest ; 
Fix'd  in  his  front  the  brazen  weapon  lies^ 
And  seals  in  endless  sliades  his  swimming  eyes. 
Next  Teuthras'  son  distain'd  the  sands  with  blood, 
Axylus,  hospitable,  rich,  and  good : 
In  fair  Arisbe's  walls  (his  native  place) 
He  held  his  scat  I  a  friend  to  human  race. 
Fast  by  the  road,  his  ever-open  door 
Obliged  the  wealthy,  and  relieved  the  poor. 
To  stem  Tydides  now  he  falls  a  prey, 
No  friend  to  guard  him  in  the  dreadful  day  ! 
Breathless  the  good  man  fell,  and  by  his  side 
His  faithful  servant,  old  Calesius  died. 
By  great  Euryalits  was  Dresus  slain, 
And  next  he  laid  Opheltius  on  the  plain. 
Two  twins  were  near,  bold,  beautiful,  and  young. 
From  a  fair  naiad  and  Bucoliou  sprung : 
(Laomedon's  white  flocks  Bucolion  fed. 
That  monarch's  first-born  by  a  foreign  bed  ; 
In  secret  woods  he  won  the  naiad's  grace. 
And  two  fair  infants  crown'd  his  strong  embrace.) 
Here  dead  they  lay  in  all  their  youUiful  cliarms  ; 
The  ruthless  victor  stripped  their  shining  arms. 

Astyalus  by  Polypoetes  fell  ; 
Ulysses'  spear  Pidytes  sent  to  hell ; 
By  Teucer's  shaft  brave  AretaSn  bled, 
And  Nestor's  son  laid  stem  Ablems  dead  ; 
Groat  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the  brave. 
The  mortal  wound  of  rich  Ehitus  gave, 
Who  held  in  Tedasus  his  proud  abode. 
And  till'd  the  banks  where  silver  Satnio  flow'd. 
Melanthius  by  Eurypylus  was  slain  ; 
And  Phylacus  from  Leitus  flies  in  vain. 

Unbless'd  Adrastus  next  at  mercy  lies 
Beneath  the  Spartan  spear,  a  living  prize. 
Scared  with  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  fight. 
His  headlong  steeds,  precipitate  in  flight, 
Rush'd  on  a  tamarisk's  strong  trunk,  and  broke 
The  shatter'd  chariot  from  the  crooked  yoke  ; 
Wide  o'er  the  field,  resistless  as  the  wind. 
For  Troy  they  fly,  and  leave  their  lord  behind. 
Prone  on  his  face  he  sinks  beside  the  wheel : 
Atrides  o'er  him  shakes  his  vengeful  steel  ; 
The  fallen  chief  in  suppliant  posture  press'd 
The  victor's  knees,  and  thus  his  prayer  address'd : 

«  O  spare  my  youth,  and  for  the  life  I  owe 
Large  gifts  of  price  my  father  shall  bestow. 
When  fame  shall  tell,  that,  not  in  battle  aUin, 
Thy  hollow  ships  his  captive  son  detain : 
Rich  heaps  of  brass  shall  in  thy  tent  be  told. 
And  steel  well-temper'd,  and  persuasive  gold." 

He  said :  compassion  touch'd  the  heroVi  heart ; 
He  stood,  suspended,  with  the  lifted  dart : 
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As  pity  pleaded  for  his  vanquish'd  prize, 
Stem  Agamemnon  swift  to  vengeance  flies, 
And,  furious,  thus :  "  Oh  im})oteut  of  mind ! 
Shall  these,  shall  these  Atrides'  mercy  find  ! 
Well  hast  thou  known  proud  Troy*s  perfidious  land, 
And  well  her  natives  merit  at  thy  hand ! 
Not. one  of  all  the  race,  nor  sex,  nor  age, 
Sliall  save  a  Trojan  from  our  boundless  rage : 
Ilion  shall  perish  whole,  and  bury  all ; 
Her  babes,  her  infants  at  the  breast,  shall  fall : 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  exampled  fate. 
To  warn  the  nationf^  and  to  curb  the  great ! " 

The  monarch  spoke ;  the  words,  with  warmth 
address'd. 
To  rigid  justice  steelM  his  brother's  breast 
Fierce  fix>m  his  knees  tlie  hapless  chief  he  thrust ; 
The  monarch's  javelin  stretch'd  him  in  the  dust. 
Then  pressing  with  his  foot  his  panting  heart, 
Forth  from  the  shiin  he  tugg'd  the  reeking  dart 
Old  Nestor  saw,  and  roused  the  wai*rior's  rage ; 
**  Thus,  heroes  I  thus  the  vigorous  combat  wage  ; 
No  son  of  Mars  descend,  for  servile  gains, 
To  touch  the  booty,  while  a  foe  remains. 
Behold  yon  glittering  host,  your  future  siwil ! 
First  gain  the  conquest,  then  reward  the  toil." 

And  now  had  Greece  eternal  fame  acquired, 
And  frighted  Troy  within  her  walls  retired, 
Had  not  sage  Helenus  her  state  redress' d, 
Taught  by  the  gods  that  moved  his  sacred  breast 
Where  Hector  stood,  with  great  JEnesa  join*d, 
The  seer  reveal'd  the  counsels  of  his  mind. 

**  Ye  generous  chiefs  !  on  whom  tlie  immoi*tals 
The  cares  and  glories  of  this  doubtful  day  ;     [lay 
On  whom  your  aids,  your  country's  hopes  depend ; 
Wise  to  consult,  and  active  to  defend  I 
Here,  at  our  gates,  your  brave  efforts  unite, 
Turn  back  the  routed,  and  forbid  the  flight, 
Ere  yet  their  wives'  soft  arms  the  cowards  gain. 
The  sport  and  insult  of  the  hostile  train. 
When  your  commands  have  hearten'd  every  band. 
Ourselves,  here  fixed,  will  make  the  dangerous 

stand ; 
Press'd  as  we  are,  and  sore  of  former  fight. 
These  straits  demand  our  last  remains  of  might. 
Meanwhile,  thou,  Hector,  to  the  town  retire. 
And  teach  our  mother  what  the  gods  require : 
Direct  the  queen  to  lead  the  assembled  train 
Of  Troy's  chief  matrons  to  Minerva's  fane  ; 
Unbar  the  sacred  gates,  and  seek  the  power, 
With  offer'd  vows,  in  Ilion's  topmost  tower. 
The  largest  mantle  her  rich  wardrobes  hold. 
Most  prized  for  art,  and  labour'd  o'er  with  gold. 
Before  the  goddess'  honour'd  knees  be  spread. 
And  twelve  young  heifers  to  her  altars  led : 
If  so  the  power,  atoned  by  fer\'ent  prayer, 
Our  wives,  our  infants,  and  our  city  spare, 
And  far  avert  Tydides'  wasteful  ire. 
That  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  all  Troy  retire : 
Not  thus  Achilles  taught  our  hosts  to  dread. 
Sprung  though  he  was  from  more  tlian  mortal  bed  ; 
Not  thus  resistless  ruled  the  stream  of  fight. 
In  rage  unbounded,  and  unmatch'd  in  might." 

Hector  obedient  heard :  and,  with  a  bound, 
Leap'd  from  his  trembling  chariot  to  the  ground ; 
Through  all  his  host,  inspiring  force  he  flies. 
And  bids  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
With  rage  recruited,  the  bold  Trojans  glow. 
And  turn  the  tide  of  conflict  on  the  foe  : 
Fierce  in  the  front  he  shakes  two  dazzling  spears; 
All  Greece  recedes,  and  'midst  her  triumplis  fears ; 


Some  god,  they  thought,  who  ruled  the  fate  of  wai-s, 
Shot  down  avenging  from  the  vault  of  stars. 

Then  thus  aloud  :  "  Ye  dauntless  Dardans,  hearl 
And  you  whom  distant  nations  send  to  war  ! 
Be  mindful  of  the  strength  your  fathers  bore  ; 
Be  still  yourselves,  and  Hector  asks  no  more. 
One  hour  demands  me  in  the  Trojan  wall. 
To  bid  our  altars  flame,  and  victims  fall : 
Nor  shall,  I  trust,  the  matrons'  holy  train, 
And  revei-end  elders,  seek  the  godsin  vain." 

This  said,  with  ample  strides  the  hero  past  ; 
The  shield's  large  orb  behind  his  shoulder  cast. 
His  neck  o'ershading,  to  his  ankle  hung ; 
And  as  he  march 'd  the  brazen  buckler  rung. 

Now  paused  the  battle  (godlike  Hector  gone) 
Where  daring  Glaucus  and  great  Tydeus'  son 
Between  both  armies  met :  the  chiefs  from  far 
Observed  each  other,  and  had  mark'd  for  war. 
Neai*  as  they  drew,  T^'dides  thus  began : 

**  What  art  thou,  boldest  of  the  race  of  man  ! 
Our  eyes  till  now,  that  aspect  ne'er  beheld. 
Where  fame  is  reap'd  amid  the  embattled  field ; 
Yet  far  before  the  troops  thou  darest  appear. 
And  meet  a  lance  the  fiercest  heroes  fear. 
Unhappy  they,  and  bom  of  luckless  sires. 
Who  tempt  our  fury  when  Minerva  fires  I 
But  if  from  heaven,  celestial,  thou  descend, 
Know  with  immortals  we  no  more  contend. 
Not  long  Lycurgus  view'd  the  golden  light. 
That  daring  man  who  mix'd  with  gods  in  fight. 
Bacchus,  and  Bacchus'  votaries,  he  drove. 
With  brandish'd  steel,  from  Nyssa's  sacred  grove: 
Their  consecrated  spears  lay  scatter'd  round. 
With  curling  vines  and  twisted  ivy  bound  ; 
While  Bacchus  headlong  sought  the  briny  flood. 
And  Thetis'  arms  received  the  trembling  god. 
Nor  fail'd  the  crime  the  immortals'  wTath  to  move; 
(The  unmortals  bless'd  with  endless  ease  above  ;) 
Deprived  of  sight  by  their  avenging  doom. 
Cheerless  he  breathed,  and  wander 'd  in  the  gloom. 
Then  sunk  unpitied  to  the  dire  abodes, 
A  wretch  accursed,  and  hated  bv  the  gods ! 
I  brave  not  heaven  :  but  if  the  miits  of  earth 
Sustain  thy  life,  and  human  be  thy  birth. 
Bold  as  thou  art,  too  prodigal  of  breath, 
Api)roach,  and  enter  the  dark  gates  of  death." 

"  What,  or  from  whence  I  am,  or  who  my  sire, 
(Replied  the  chief)  can  Tydeus'  son  inquire  ? 
Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies  ; 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise  : 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay  ; 
So  flourish  these,  when  those  are  pass'd  away. 
But  if  thou  still  persist  to  search  my  birth. 
Then  hear  a  tale  that  fills  the  spacious  earth. 

''  A  city  stands  on  Argos'  utmost  bound, 
(Argos  the  fau*,  for  warlike  steeds  renown'd) 
iEolian  Sisyphus,  with  wisdom  bless'd. 
In  ancient  time  the  happy  wall  possess'd. 
Then  call'd  Ephyre  :  Glaucus  was  his  son ; 
Great  Gkucus,  father  of  Bellerophon, 
Who  o'er  the  sons  of  men  in  beauty  shined. 
Loved  for  that  valour  which  preserves  mankind. 
Then  mighty  Prsetus  Argos'  sceptre  sway'd. 
Whose  hard  commands  Bellerophon  obcy'd. 
With  direful  jealousy  the  monarch  raged, 
And  the  brave  prince  in  numerous  toils  engaged. 
For  him  Antiea  burn'd  with  lawless  flame, 
And  strove  to  tempt  him  from  the  paths  of  fame : 
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In  TBin  she  tempted  the  relentless  youth. 
Endued  with  wisdom,  sacred  fear,  and  truth. 
Fired  at  his  scorn  the  queen  to  Pnetus  fled, 
And  begg'd  revenge  for  her  insulted  hed  : 
Incensed  he  heard,  resolving  on  his  fate  ; 
But  hospitable  laws  restrained  his  hate  : 
To  Lycia  the  devoted  youth  he  sent. 
With  tablets  seal'd,  that  told  his  dire  intent. 
Now   blessed  by   every  power  who  guards  the 

good, 
The  chief  arrived  at  Xanthus'  silver  flood  : 
There  Lycia's  monarch  paid  him  honoun  due, 
Nine  days  he  feasted,  and  nine  bulls  he  slew. 
But  when  the  tenth  bright  morning  orient  glow'd. 
The  faithful  youth  his  monarch's  mandate  uioVd: 
The  fatal  tablets,  till  that  instant  seal'd, 
The  deathful  secret  to  the  king  reveal'd. 
First,  dire  Chimiera's  conquest  was  enjoin*d  ; 
A  mingled  monster  of  no  mortal  kind  ! 
Behind,  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  spread  ; 
A  goat's  rough  body  bore  a  lion's  head  ; 
Her  pitchy  nostrils  flaky  flames  expire ; 
Her  gaping  throat  emits  infernal  fire. 

^  This  pest  he  sUughter'd,  (for  he  read  the  skies. 
And  trusted  heaven's  informing  prodigies) 
Then  met  in  arms  the  Solymeean  crew, 
(Fiercest  of  men)  and  those  the  warrior  slew ; 
Next  the  bold  Amazons'  whole  force  defied  ; 
And  conquer'd  still,  for  heaven  was  on  his  side. 

<<  Nor  ended  here  his  toils :  his  Lycian  foes, 
At  his  return,  a  treacherous  ambush  rose. 
With  level'd  spears  along  the  winding  shore  : 
There  fell  they  lireathless,  and  retum'd  no  more. 
**  At  length  the  monarch,  with  repentant  grief, 
Confess'd  we  gods  and  god-descended  chief ; 
His  daughter  gave,  the  stranger  to  detain. 
With  hidf  the  honours  of  his  ample  reign  : 
The  Lycians  grant  a  chosen  space  of  ground. 
With  woods,  with  vineyards,  and  with  harvests 

crown'd. 
There  long  the  chief  his  happv  lot  possess' d, 
With  two  brave  sons  and  one  fair  daughter  bless'd; 
(Fair  e'en  in  heavenly  eyes  ;  her  fruitful  love 
Crown'd  with  Sarpedon's  birth  the  embrace  of  Jove;) 
But  when  at  last,  distracted  in  his  mind, 
Forsook  by  heaven,  forsaking  humankind. 
Wide  o'er  the  Aleian  field  he  chose  to  stray, 
A  long,  forlorn,  vncomfortable  way  1 
Woes  heap'd  on  woes  consumed  his  wasted  heart : 
His  beauteous  daughter  fell  by  PhoBbe's  dart ; 
His  eldest-bom  by  raging  Mars  was  slain, 
In  combat  on  the  Solymeean  plain. 
HippolochoB  survived  :  from  him  I  came. 
The  honour'd  author  of  my  birth  and  name  ; 
By  his  decree  I  sought  the  Trojan  town  ; 
By  his  instructions  learn  to  win  renown. 
To  stand  the  first  in  worth  as  in  command. 
To  add  new  honours  to  my  native  land, 
Before  m  v  eyes  my  mighty  sires  to  place. 
And  emulate  the  glories  of  our  race." 

He  spoke^  and  transport  fill'd  Tydides'  heart ; 
In  earth  the  generous  warrior  fix'd  his  dart. 
Then  friendly,  thus,  the  Lycian  prince  address'd  : 
«  Welcome,  my  brave  hereditary  guest  I 
Thus  ever  let  us  meet,  with  kind  embrace, 
Nor  stain  the  sacred  friendship  of  our  race. 
Know,  chief,  our  grandenres  have  been  guests  of  old ; 
CEneus  the  strong,  Bellerophon  the  bold  : 
Our  ancient  seat  nis  honour'd  presence  graced. 
Where  twenty  days  in  genial  ntes  he  pass'd. 


The  parting  heroes  mutual  presents  left ;  I 

A  golden  goblet  was  thy  grandmre's  gift ; 

(Eneus  a  belt  of  matchless  work  bestow'd,  | 

That  rich  with  Tyrian  dye  refulgent  glow'd.  i 

(This  from  his  pledge  I  leam'd,  which,  safely  stored   i 

Among  my  treasures,  still  adorns  my  board  :  | 

For  Tydeus  left  me  young,  when  Thebe's  wall 

Beheld  the  sons  of  Greece  untimely  fall.) 

Mindful  of  this,  in  friendship  let  us  join  ; 

If  heaven  our  steps  to  foreign  lands  incline. 

My  guest  in  Argos  thou,  and  I  in  Lycia  ^ine. 

Enough  of  Trojans  to  this  lance  shall  yield. 

In  the  full  harvest  of  yon  ample  field  ; 

Enough  of  Greeks  shall  dye  thy  spear  with  gore  ; 

But  thou  and  Diomed  be  foes  no  more. 

Now  change  we  arms,  and  prove  to  either  host 

We  guard  the  friendship  of  the  line  we  boast." 

Thus  having  said,  the  gallant  chiefs  alight. 
Their  hands  they  join,  their  mutual  faith  they 

plight; 
Brave  Glaucus  then  each  narrow  thonsht  resigned, 
(Jove  warm'd  his  bosom,  and  enlarged  his  mind) 
For  Diomed's  brass  arms,  of  mean  device. 
For  which  nine  oxen  paid,  (a  vulgar  price) 
He  gave  his  own,  of  gold  divinely  wrought, 
A  hundred  beeves  the  shining  purchase  bought. 

Meantime  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  state. 
Great  Hector,  entered  at  the  Sceean  gate. 
Beneath  the  beech-tree's  consecrated  shades. 
The  Trojan  matrons  and  the  Trojan  maids 
Around  him  flock'd,  all  press'd  with  pious  care 
For  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  engaged  in  war. 
He  bids  the  train  in  long  procession  go. 
And  seek  the  gods,  to  avert  the  impending  woe. 
And  now  to  Priam's  stately  courts  he  came. 
Raised  on  arch'd  columns  of  stupendous  frame  ; 
O'er  ti^ese  a  range  of  marble  structure  runs. 
The  rich  pavilions  of  his  fifty  sons, 
In  fifty  chambers  lodged  :  and  rooms  of  state. 
Opposed  to  those,  where  Priam's  daughters  sate. 
Twelve  domes  for  them  and  their  loved  spouses 
Of  equal  beauty,  and  of  polish'd  stone.       [shone. 
Hither  ereat  Hector  passM,  nor  pass'd  unseen 
Of  royu  Hecuba,  his  mother-queen. 
(With  her  Laodicd,  whose  beauteous  face 
Surpaas'd  the  nymphs  of  Trov's  illustrious  race.) 
Long  in  a  strict  embrace  she  held  her  son. 
And  press'd  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun : 
<'  O  Hector !  say,  what  great  occasion  calls 
My  sonfrom  fight,  when  Greece  surrounds  our  walls; 
Comest  thou  to  supplicate  the  ahnighty  power. 
With  lifted  hands,  from  Ilion's  lofty  tower  I 
Stay,  till  I  bring  the  cup  with  Bacchus  crown'd. 
In  Jove's  high  name,  to  sprinkle  on  the  ground. 
And  pay  due  vows  to  all  the  gods  around. 
Then  with  a  plenteous  draught  refresh  thy  soul, 
And  draw  new  spirits  from  the  generous  bowl ; 
Spent  as  thou  art  with  long  laborious  fight. 
The  brave  defender  of  thy  country's  right." 

<<  Far  hence  be  Bacchus'  gifts;(thechief  rejoin'd;) 
Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind, 
Unnerves  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble  mind. 
Let  chiefs  abstain,  and  spare  the  sacred  juice 
To  sprinkle  to  the  gods,  its  better  use. 
By  me  that  holy  office  were  profaned ; 
111  fits  it  me,  with  human  gore  distain'd. 
To  the  pure  skies  these  horrid  hands  to  raise, 
Or  offer  heaven's  great  Sire  polluted  praise. 
You,  with  your  matrons,  go  I  a  spotless  train. 
And  bum  rich  odours  in  Minerva's  fane. 
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The  largest  mantle  your  ftill  wardrobes  hold, 
Most  prized  for  art,  and  laboar'd  o'er  with  gold, 
Before  the  goddess'  honoured  knees  be  spread. 
And  twelve  young  heifers  to  her  altar  led. 
So  may  the  power,  atoned  by  fervent  prayer, 
Our  wives,  our  infants,  and  our  city  spare  ; 
And  far  avert  Tydides'  wasteful  ire. 
Who  mows  whole  troops^  and  makes  all  Troy  retire. 
Be  this,  O  mother,  your  religious  care  : 
I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war  ; 
If  yet  not  lost  to  all  the  sense  of  shame. 
The  recreant  warrior  hear  the  voice  of  fame. 
Oh,  would  kind  earth  the  hateful  wretch  embrace, 
That  pest  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race  ! 
Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 
Troy  yet  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end." 

This  heard,  she  gave  command  :  and  summon'd 
Each  noble  matron  and  illustrious  dame,      [came 
The  Phrygian  queen  to  her  rich  wardrobe  went, 
Where  treasured  odours  breathed  a  costly  scent 
There  Uy  the  vestures  of  no  vulgar  art, 
Sidonian  maids  embroidered  eveir  part. 
Whom  from  soft  Sidon  youthful  Paris  bore, 
With  Helen  touching  on  the  Tyrian  shore. 
Here,  as  the  queen  revolved  with  careful  eyes 
The  various  textures  and  the  various  dyes. 
She  chose  a  veil  that  shone  superior  far. 
And  glow'd  refulgent  as  the  morning  star. 
Herself  with  this  the  long  procession  leads  ; 
The  tnun  majestically  slow  proceeds. 
Soon  as  to  Ilion's  topmost  tower  they  come. 
And  awful  reach  the  high  PaUadian  dome, 
Antenor's  consort,  fair  Theano,  waits 
As  PalUs'  priestess,  and  unbars  the  gates. 
With  hands  uplifted  and  imploring  eyes, 
They  fill  the  dome  with  supplicating  cries. 
The  priestess  then  the  shining  veil  displays. 
Placed  on  Minerva's  knees,  and  thus  she  prays : 

'*  Oh  awful  goddess  !  ever-dreadful  maid, 
Troy's  strong  defence,  unconquer^d  Pallas,  aid  ! 
BroEik  thou  Tydides'  spear,  and  let  him  fall 
Prone  on  the  dust  before  the  Trojan  wall  I 
So  twelve  young  heifers,  guiltless  of  the  yoke. 
Shall  fill  thy  temple  with  a  grateful  smoke. 
But  thou,  atoned  by  penitence  and  prayer, 
Ourselves,  our  infants,  and  our  city  spare  I " 
So  pray'd  the  priestess  in  her  holy  fane  ; 
So  vow'd  the  matrons,  but  they  vow'd  in  vain. 

While  these  appear  before  the  power  with  prayers, 
Hector  to  Paris'  lofty  dome  repairs. 
Himself  the  mansion  raised  ;  from  eveiy  part 
Assembling  architects  of  matchless  art. 
Near  Priam's  court  and  Hector's  palace  stands 
The  pompous  structure,  and  the  town  commands. 
A  spear  the  hero  bore  of  wonderous  strength, 
Of  full  ten  cubits  was  the  lancets  length  ; 
The  steely  point  with  golden  ringlets  join'd. 
Before  him  brandish'd,  at  each  motion  shined. 
Thus  entering,  in  the  glittering  rooms  he  found 
His  brother-chief,  whose  useless  arms  lay  round. 
His  eyes  delighting  with  their  splendid  show. 
Brightening  the  shield,  and  polishing  the  bow. 
Beside  him  Helen  with  her  virgins  stands. 
Guides  their  rich  labours,  and  instructs  their  hands. 

Him  thus  inactive,  with  an  ardent  look 
The  prince  beheld,  and  high-resenting  spoke. 
**  Thy  hate  to  Troy,  is  this  the  time  to  show  I 
(O  wretch  ill-fated,  and  thy  country's  foe  !) 
Paris  and  Greece  against  us,  both  conspire  ; 
Thy  close  resentment,  and  their  vengeful  ire. 


For  thee  great  Ilion's  guardian  heroes  fall. 
Till  heaps  of  dead  alone  defend  her  wall ; 
For  thee  the  soldier  bleeds,  the  matron  mourns. 
And  wasteful  war  in  all  its  fury  bums. 
Ungrateful  man  !  deserves  not  this  thy  care. 
Our  troops  to  hearten,  and  our  toils  to  share ! 
Rise,  or  behold  the  conquering  flames  ascend. 
And  all  the  Phrygian  glories  at  an  end." 
^  Brother,  'tis  just,  (replied  the  beauteous  youth) 
Thy  free  remonstrance  proves  thy  worth  and  truth  : 
Yet  charge  my  absence  less,  O  generous  chief  ! 
On  hate  to  Troy,  than  conscious  shame  and  grief : 
Here,  hid  from  human  eyes,  thy  brother  sat. 
And  moum'd,  in  secret,  his  and  Ilion's  fate. 
'TIS  now  enough  :  now  glory  spreads  her  charms. 
And  beauteous  Helen  calls  her  chief  to  arms. 
Conquest  to-day  my  happier  sword  may  bless, 
'Tis  man's  to  fight,  but  Heaven's  to  give  success. 
But  while  I  arm,  contain  thy  ardent  mind  ; 
Or  go,  and  Paris  shall  not  lag  behind." 

He  said,  nor  answer'd  Priam's  warlike  son  ; 
When  Helen  thus  with  lowly  grace  begun  : 

"  Oh,  generous  brother  !  (if  the  guilty  dame, 
That  caused  these  woes,  deserve  a  sister's  name  !) 
Would  heaven,  ere  all  these  dreadful  deeds  were 
The  day,  that  show'd  me  to  the  golden  sun,  [done, 
Had  seen  my  death  I  why  did  not  whirlwinds  bear 
The  fatal  imant  to  the  fowls  of  air  t 
Why  sunk  I  not  beneath  the  whelming  tide. 
And  midst  the  roarings  of  the  waters  died ! 
Heaven  fill'd  up  all  my  ills,  and  I  accursed 
Bore  all,  and  Paris  of  those  ills  the  worst. 
Helen  at  least  a  braver  spouse  might  claim, 
Warm'd  with  some  virtue,  some  regard  of  fame  ! 
Now  tired  with  toils,  thy  fainting  limbs  recline, 
With  toils,  sustain'd  for  Paris'  sake  and  mine  ; 
The  gods  have  link'd  our  miserable  doom, 
Our  present  woe,  and  infamy  to  come : 
Wide  shall  it  spread,  and  last  through  ages  long. 
Example  sad  I  and  theme  of  future  song." 

The  chief  replied  :  ^  This  time  forbii^  to  rest ; 
The  Trojan  bands,  by  hostile  fury  press'd. 
Demand  their  Hector,  and  his  arm  require  ; 
The  combat  urges,  and  ray  soul's  on  fire. 
Urge  thou  thy  knight  to  march  where  glory  calls. 
And  timely  join  me,  ere  I  leave  the  walls. 
Ere  yet  I  mingle  in  the  direful  fray. 
My  wife,  my  infant,  claim  a  moment's  stay ; 
This  day  (perhaps  the  last  that  sees  me  here) 
Demands  a  parting  word,  a  tender  tear : 
This  day,  some  god  who  hates  our  Trojan  land 
May  vanquish  Hector  by  a  Grecian  hand." 

He  said,  and  pass'd  with  sad  presaging  heart 
To  seek  his  spouse,  his  soul's  far  dearer  part ; 
At  home  he  sought  her,  but  he  sought  in  vain  : 
She,  with  one  maid  of  all  her  menial  train. 
Had  thence  retired  ;  and  with  her  second  joy, 
The  young  Astyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy, 
Pensive  she  stood  on  Ilion's  towery  height, 
Beheld  the  war,  and  sicken'd  at  the  sight ; 
There  her  sad  eyes  in  vain  her  lord  explore. 
Or  weep  the  wounds  her  bleeding  country  bore. 

But  he  who  found  not  whom  his  soul  desired. 
Whose  virtue  charm'd  him  as  her  beauty  fired. 
Stood  in  the  gates,  and  ask'd  "  what  way  she  bent 
Her  parting  step  !  If  to  the  &ne  she  went. 
Where  late  the  mourning  matrons  made  resort  ; 
Or  sought  her  sisters  in  the  Trojan  court  t " 
<*  Not  to  the  court,  (replied  the  attendant  train) 
Nor  mix*d  with  matrons  to  Minerva's  fane  : 
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To  Hi«)n'8  steepy  tower  slit*  bent  her  way, 
To  mark  the  fortunes  of  the  doubtful  iLiy. 
Troy  Hed,  she  heard,  before  the  Grecian  Hword; 
She  hcanl,  and  trembled  for  her  absent  loi-d : 
Distracted  with  surprise,  she  seem'd  to  fly, 
Fear  on  her  cheek,  and  sorrow  in  her  eye. 
The  nurse  attended  with  her  infant  boy, 
The  youn<2;  Astyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy.** 

Hector,  this  heard,  return'd  without  delay  ; 
Swift  through  the  town  he  trod  his  former  way, 
Through  streets  of  palaces,  and  walks  of  state  ; 
And  met  the  mourner  at  the  Sciean  gate. 
With  haste  to  meet  him  sprung  the  joyful  fair, 
His  blameless  wife,  Aetion's  wealthy  heir  : 
(Ciliciau  Thebt^  great  Action  sway'd, 
And  Hippoplacus'  wide-extended  shade  ;) 
The  nurse  stood  near,  in  whose  embraces  press' d 
His  only  hope  hung  smiling  at  her  breast. 
Whom  each  soft  charm  and  earljr  grace  adorn, 
Fair  as  the  new-bom  star  that  gilds  the  morn. 
To  this  loved  infant  Hector  gave  the  name 
Scamandrius,  from  Scamander's  honour'd  stream; 
Astyanax  the  Trojans  call'd  tlio  boy, 
Fi-om  his  great  father,  the  defence  of  Troy. 
Silent  the  warrior  smiled,  and  pleased  resign'd 
To  tender  passions  all  his  mighty  mind  ; 
I    His  beauteous  princess  caat  a  mournful  look. 
Hung  on  his  hand,  and  then  dejected  spoke  ; 
Her  bosom  laboured  with  a  b(Kling  sigh. 
And  the  big  tear  stood  trembling  in  her  eye. 

"  Too  daring  prince  !  ah,  whither  dost  thou  run  ? 
Ah,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son  ! 
And  thiuk'st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  bo, 
A  w^idow  I,  a  helpless  orphan  he  I 
For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies. 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue's  sacrifice. 
Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain  ; 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  roust  l>e  slain  ! 
O  grant  me,  gods,  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom, 
All  I  can  ask  of  heaven,  an  early  tomb  ! 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run. 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun. 
No  pai'ent  now  remains  my  griefs  to  share. 
No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 
The  fierce  Achilles  wrapt  our  walls  in  fire, 
Laid  Tliebt^  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  sire  ! 
His  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred  ; 
Stem  as  he  was,  he  yet  revered  tlie  dead, 
His  radiant  arms  preserved  from  hostile  spoil, 
And  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile  ; 
Then   raised  a   mountain  where  his  bones  were 

bum'd  : 
The  mountain-nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adom'd, 
Jove's  sylvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  bestow 
A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honour  grow. 

"  By  the  same  aim  my  seven  brave  brothers 
fell  ; 
In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  gates  of  hell : 
While  the  fat  herds  and  snowy  flocks  they  fed. 
Amid  their  fields  the  hapless  heroes  bled  ! 
My  mother  lived  to  bear  the  victor's  bauds, 
The  queen  of  Hippoplacia's  sylvan  lands  : 
Redeem'd  too  late,  she  scarce  beheld  again 
Her  pleasing  empire  and  her  native  plain, 
When  ah  !  oppress'd  by  life-consuming  wot^, 
She  fell  a  victim  to  Diana's  bow. 

"  Yet  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  Kce 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all,  in  thee  : 
Alas  !  my  parente,  brothers,  kindred,  all 
Once  more  will  |)erbh,  if  my  Hector  fall. 


Thy  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  share  : 

O,  prove  a  husband's  and  a  father's  care  ! 

That  quarter  most  the  skilful  Greeks  annoy, 

Where  yon  wild  fig-trt»es  join  the  wall  of  Troy  : 

Thou,  from  this  tower  defeud  the  important  post ; 

There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  host. 

That  pass  T}  dides,  Ajax,  stnve  to  gaui, 

And  there  the  vengeful  Spartan  fires  his  train. 

Thrice  our  bold  foes  the  fierce  attack  have  given. 

Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  frofin  heaven. 

Lot  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ, 

But  stay  my  Hector  here,  and  guard  his  Troy." 

The  chief  replied  :  "  That  post  shall  be  my  care, 
Not  that  alone,  but  all  the  works  of  war. 
How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep  the 

ground, 
xVttaint  the  lustre  of  my  former  name, 
Should  Hector  basely  quit  the  field  of  fame  ! 
My  early  youth  was  bred  to  martial  pains, 
My  soul  impels  me  to  the  embattled  plains  ; 
L<'t  nie  be  foremost  to  defend  the  tlirone, 
And  guard  my  father's  glories,  and  my  own. 

"  Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates  ; 
(How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relates !) 
The  day  when  thou,  imi)erial  Troy  !  must  bend. 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 
And  yet  no  dire  presage  so  wounds  my  mind. 
My  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kind. 
Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  defiled  with  gore. 
Not  all  my  brothei-s  gasping  on  the  shore ; 
As  thine,  Andromaclie  !  thy  griefs  I  dread  ; 
I  see  thee  ti-embling,  weeping,  captive  led  J 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design. 
And  woes,  of  which  so  large  a  part  was  thine  ! 
To  l>ear  the  victor's  liard  commands,  or  bring 
The  weight  of  waters  from  Hyperia's  spring. 
Thei-e  while  you  groan  beneadi  the  load  of  life. 
They  cry,  *  Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife  V 
Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  tliy  tears  to  see, 
Imbitters  all  thy  woes,  by  naming  me. 
The  thoughts  of  glory  past,  and  present  shame, 
A  thousand  griefs,  shall  waken  at  the  name  ! 
May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
I'ri'ss'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay  ! 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Sliall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep.*' 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretch'd  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crving  to  his  nurse's  breast. 
Scared  at  the  dazzling  helm,  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret  pleasure  eaeh  fond  parent  smiled, 
And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  "his  child, 
The  glittering  terroi*s  from  his  brows  unbound. 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground; 
Then  kiss'd  the  child,  and,  lifting  high  iu  air. 
Thus  to  the  gods  preferr'd  a  father's  pi-ayer  : 

«  0,  thou  !  whose  glorj-  fills  the  ethereal  throne. 
And  all  ye  deathless  powers  !  protect  my  son  i 
(rrant  him,  like  me,  to  purcha£»c  just  renown, 
To  guard  the  Ti-ojans,  to  defeud  the  crown, 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage. 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age  ! 
So  when  triumphant  from  successful  toils 
Of  heroes  slain  he  bears  tlie  reeking  spoils. 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  deserved  acclaim. 
And    say,    '  This   chief  transcends    his  father's 

fame :' 
While  pleased  amidst  the  general  sliouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'erflows  with  joy." 
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He  spoke,  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms, 
Restored  the  pleasing  hurden  to  her  arms  ; 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
Hush*d  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  surveyed. 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chastised  by  fear. 
She  mingled  with  a  smile  a  tender  tear. 
The  soften*d  chief  with  kind  compassion  viewM, 
And  dried  the  falling  drops,  and  thus  pursued  : 

**  Andromache  1  my  soul's  far  better  part. 
Why  with  untimely  sorrows  heaves  tliy  heart  ? 
No  hostile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom, 
'Till  fate  condemns  me  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Fix'd  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  earth  ; 
And  such  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth  : 
No  force  can  then  resist,  no  flight  can  save, 
All  sink  alike,  the  fearful  and  the  brave. 
No  more — but  hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home, 
There  guide  the  spindle,  and  direct  the  loom  : 
Me  glory  summons  to  the  martial  scene 
The  field  of  combat  is  the  sphere  for  men. 
Where  heroes  war,  the  foremost  place  I  claim. 
The  first  in  danger  as  the  first  in.fame.'' 

Thus  having  said,  the  glorious  chief  resumes 
His  towery  helmet,  black  with  shading  plumes. 
His  princess  parts  with  a  prophetic  sigh. 
Unwilling  parts,  and  oft  reverts  her  eye 
That  streamed  at  every  look  :  then,  moving  slow. 
Sought  her  own  palace,  and  indulged  her  woe. 
There,  while  her  tears  deplored  the  godlike  man. 
Through  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran  ; 
The  pious  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed. 
And  mourn  the  living  Hector,  as  the  dead. 

But  now,  no  Ioniser  doaf  to  honour's  call, 
Forth  issues  Paris  Arom  the  palace  wall. 
In  brazen  arms  that  cast  a  gleamy  ray, 
S^-ift  through  the  town  the  warrior  bends  his  way. 
The  wanton  courser  thus  with  reins  unbound 
Breaks  from  his  stall,  and   beats  the  trembling 

ground  ; 
Paraper'd  and  proud,  he  seeks  the  wonted  tides. 
And  laves,  in  height  of  blood,  his  shining  sides  ; 
His  head  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies  ; 
His  mane^dishevel'd  o'er  his  shoulders  flies  ; 
He  snuffs  the  females  in  the  distant  plain. 
And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again. 
With  equal  triumph,  sprightly,  bold,  and  gay. 
In  arms  refulgent  as  the  god  of  day. 
The  son  of  Priain,  glorjing  in  his  might, 
Rush'd  forth  with  Hector  to  the  fields  of  fight. 

And  now,  the  warriors  passing  on  the  way, 
Tlie  graceful  Paris  first  excused  his  stay. 
To  whom  the  noble  Hector  thus  replied  : 
^'  O  chief  I  in  blood,  and  now  in  arms,  allied  1 
Thy  power  in  war  with  justice  none  contest ; 
Known  is  thy  courage,  and  thy  strength  confess'd. 
What  pity  sloth  should  seize  a  soul  so  brave, 
Or  godlike  Paris  live  a  woman's  slave  ! 
My  heart  weeps  blood  at  what  the  Trojans  say, 
And  hopes  thy  deeds  shall  wipe  the  stain  away. 
Haste  then,  in  all  their  glorious  labours  share. 
For  much  they  suffer,  for  thy  sake,  in  war. 
These  ills  shall  cease,  whene'er  by  Jove's  decree 
We  crown  the  bowl  to  heaven  and  liberty  : 
While  the  proud  foe  his  frustrate  triumphs  mourns, 
And  Greece  indignant  through  her  seas  returns." 


BOOK  VII. 


ARGUMENT. 

THK  SIKOLB  COMBAT  09  HKCTOR  AKD  AJAX. 

The  battle  renewing  with  double  ardour  upon  the  return 
of  Hector,  Minerva  is  under  apprehensions  for  the  Greeks. 
Apollo,  seeing  her  descend  from  Olympus,  joins  her  near 
the  Scwan  gate.  They  agree  to  put  off  the  general  engage- 
ment for  that  day,  and  incite  Elector  to  challenge  the 
Greeks  to  a  single  combat.  Nine  of  the  princes  accepting 
the  challenge,  the  lot  is  cast,  and  falls  upon  Ajax.  These 
heroes,  after  several  attacks,  are  parted  by  the  night.  The 
Trojans  calling  a  coimcil,  Antcnor  proposes  the  delivery 
of  Helen  to  the  Greeks ;  to  which  Paris  will  not  consent, 
but  offers  to  restore  them  her  riches.  Priam  sends  a 
herald  to  make  this  offer,  and  to  demand  a  truce  for 
burning  the  dead ;  the  last  of  which  only  is  agreed  to  by 
Agamemnon.  AVhen  the  funerals  are  performed,  the 
Greeks,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  Nestor,  erect  a  fortifi- 
cation to  protect  their  fleet  and  camp,  flanked  with  towers, 
and  defended  by  a  ditch  and  palisades.  Neptune  testifies 
bis  jealousy  at  this  work,  but  is  pacified  by  a  promise  from 
Jupiter.  Both  armies  pass  the  night  in  feaating ;  but 
Jupiter  disheartens  the  Trojans  with  thunder,  and  other 
signs  of  his  wrath. 

The  threeand-twentieth  day  ends  with  the  duel  of 
Hector  and  Ajax  ;  the  next  day  the  truce  is  agreed  ; 
another  is  taken  up  in  the  funeral  rites  of  the  slain  ;  and 
one  more  in  building  the  fortification  before  the  ships.  So 
that  somewhat  above  three  days  is  employed  in  this  book. 
The  scene  lies  wholly  in  the  field. 


So  spoke  the  guardian  of  the  Trojan  state, 
Then  rush'd  impetuous  through  the  Scsean  gate. 
Him  Paris  foUow'd  to  the  dire  alarms  ; 
Both  breatliiug  shiughter,  both  resolved  in  arms. 
As  when  to  sailors  labouring  through  the  noaiii, 
That  long  had  heaved  the  weary  oar  in  vain, 
Jove  bids  at  length  the  expected  gales  arise  ; 
The  gales  blow  grateful,  and  the  vessel  flies  : 
So  welcome  these  to  Troy's  desiring  train  ;  ^ 
The  bands  are  cheer'd,  the  war  awakes  again. 

Bold  Paris  first  the  work  of  death  begun 
On  great  Menestheus,  AreTthous'  son  : 
Sprung  from  the  fair  Philomeda's  embrace, 
The  pleasing  Am^  was  his  native  place. 
Then  sunk  Eioneus  to  the  shades  below; 
Beneath  his  steely  casque  he  felt  the  blow 
Full  on  his  neck,  from  Hector's  weighty  hand  ; 
And  roll'd,  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  land. 
By  Glaucus'  spear  the  bold  Iphinous  bleeds, 
Fix'd  in  the  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  steeds  ; 
Headlong  he  tumbles  :  his  slack  nerves  unbound, 
Drop  the  cold  useless  members  on  the  ground. 

When  now  Minerva  saw  her  Argives  slain. 
From  vast  Olympus  to  the  gleaming  plain 
Fierce  she  descends  :  Apollo  mark'd  her  flight, 
Nor  shot  less  swift  from  Ilion's  towery  height 
liadiant  they  met,  beneath  the  beechen  shade  ; 
When  thus  Apollo  to  the  blue-eyed  maid  : 

"  What  cause,  0  daughter  of  almighty  Jove  I 
Thus  wings  thy  progress  from  tlie  realms  above  ? 
Once  more  impetuous  dost  thou  bend  thy  way, 
To  give  to  Greece  the  long-divided  day  1 
Too  much  has  Troy  already  felt  thy  hate. 
Now  breathe  thy  rage,  and  hush  the  stem  debate; 
This  day,  the  business  of  the  field  suspend  ; 
War  soon  shall  kindle,  and  great  Ilion  bend  ; 
Since  vengeful  goddesses  confederate  join 
To  raze  her  walls,  though  built  by  hands  divine." 

To  whom  the  progeny  of  Jove  replies  : 
"  I  left,  for  this,  the  council  of  the  skies  : 
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But  who  shall  bid  conflicting  hosta  forbear, 
What  art  shall  calm  the  funous  sons  of  war  1" 
To  her  the  god  :  ^  Great  Hector's  soul  incite 
To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight, 
Till  Greece,  provoked,  from  all  her  numbers  show 
A  warrior  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe." 

At  this  agreed,  the  heavenly  powers  withdrew  ; 
Sage  Heleuus  their  secret  counsels  knew  ; 
Hector,  inspired,  he  sought :  to  him  address'd, 
Thus  told  the  dictates  of  his  sacred  breast : 
**  O  son  of  Priam  !  let  thy  faithful  ear 
Receive  my  words  :  thy  friend  and  brother  hear  1 
Go  forth  persuasive,  and  awhile  en^ge 
The  warring  nations  to  suspend  their  rage  ; 
Then  dare  the  boldest  of  the  hostile  train 
To  mortal  combat  on  the  listed  plain. 
For  not  this  day  shall  end  thy  glorious  date  ; 
The  gods  have  spoke  it,  and  their  voice  is  fate." 

He  said  :  the  warrior  heard  the  word  with  joy ; 
Then  with  his  spear  restrained  the  youth  of  Troy, 
Held  by  the  midst  athwart.     On  either  hand 
The  squadrons  part ;  the  expecting  Trojans  stand ; 
Great  Agamemnon  bids  the  Greeks  forbear  ; 
They  breathe,  and  hush  the  tumult  of  the  war. 
The  Athenian  maid,  and  glorious  god  of  day, 
With  silent  joy  the  settling  hosts  survey  : 
In  form  of  vultures,  on  the  beech's  height 
Thev  sit  conceal'd,  and  wait  the  future  fight. 

The  tlironging  tixxips  obscure  the  dusky  fields, 
Horrid  with  bristling  spears,  and  gleaming  shields. 
As  when  a  general  d&rkness  veils  the  main, 
(Soft  Zephyr  curling  the  wide  wat'ry  plain) 
The  waves  scarce  heave,  ihe  face  of  ocean  sleeps, 
And  a  still  horror  saddens  all  the  deeps  ; 
Thus  in  thick  orders  settling  wide  around, 
At   length   composed  they  sit,  and  shade   the 

ground. 
Great  Hector  first  amidst  both  armies  broke 
The  solemn  silence,  and  their  powers  bespoke : 

^  Hear,  all  ye  Trojan,  all  ye  Grecian  bands, 
What  my  soul  prompts,  and  what  some  god  com- 
mands. 
Great  Jove,  averse  our  warfare  to  compose, 
O'er^'helms  the  nations  with  new  toils  and  woes  ; 
War  with  a  fiercer  tide  once  more  returns. 
Till  Ilion  falls,  or  till  yon  navy  bums. 
You  then,  O  princes  of  the  Greeks  !  appear ; 
'Tis  Hector  speaks,  and  calls  the  gods  to  hear : 
From  all  your  troops  select  the  boldest  knight. 
And  him,  the  boldest.  Hector  dares  to  fight. 
Here  if  I  fall,  by  chance  of  battle  slain, 
Be  his  my  spoil,  and  his  these  arms  remain  ; 
But  let  my  bodv,  to  my  friends  retum'd. 
By  Trojan  hands  and  Trojan  flames  be  bum'd. 
And  if  Apollo,  in  whose  aid  I  trust, 
Shall  stretch  your  daring  champion  in  the  dust ; 
If  mine  the  glory  to  despoil  the  foe  ; 
On  Phc^bus'  temple  I'll  his  arms  bestow  : 
The  breathless  carcase  to  your  navy  sent, 
Greece  on  the  shore  shall  raise  a  monument ; 
Which  when  some  future  mariner  surveys, 
Wash'd  bv  biroad  Hellespont's  resounding  seas, 
Thus  shall  he  say,  *  A  v^iant  Greek  lies  there. 
By  Hector  slain,  the  mighty  man  of  war.' 
The  stone  shall  tell  your  vanquish'd  hero's  name. 
And  distant  ages  learn  the  victor's  fame." 

This  fierce  defianoe  Greece  astonish'd  heard, 
Blush 'd  to  refuse,  and  to  accept  it  fear'd. 
Stern  Menalaiis  first  the  silence  broke. 
And,  inly  groaning,  thus  opprobrious  spoke  : 


<'  Women  of  Greece  !  O  scandal  of  your  race. 
Whose  coward  souls  your  manly  form  disgrace. 
How  great  the  shame,  when  every  ag<e  sli^  know 
That  not  a  Grecian  met  this  noble  foe  ! 
Go  then  !  resolve  to  earth,  from  whence  ye  grew, 
A  heartless,  spiritless,  inglorious  crew ! 
Be  what  ve  seem,  unanimated  clay  1 
Myself  will  dare  the  danger  of  the  day  ; 
'Tis  man's  bold  task  the  generous  strife  to  try. 
But  in  the  hands  of  Grod  is  victory." 

These  words  scarce  spoke,  with  generous  ardour 
press'd. 
His  manly  limbs  in  azure  arms  he  dress'd. 
That  day,  Atrides  !  a  superior  hand 
Had  stretch'd  thee  breathless  on  the  hostile  strand; 
But  all  at  once,  thy  fury  to  compose. 
The  kings  of  Greece,  an  awful  band,  arose  ; 
Even  he  their  chief,  great  Agamemnon,  preoa'd 
Thy  daring  hand,  and  this  advice  addresa'd  : 
«  Whither,  O  Menelatts !  would'st  thou  run. 
And  tempt  a  fate  which  prudence  bids  thee  shun? 
Grieved  though  thou  art,  forbear  the  rash  design; 
Great  Hectors  arm  is  mightier  far  than  thine : 
Even  fierce  Achilles  leam'd  its  force  to  fear. 
And  trembling  met  this  dreadful  son  of  war. 
Sit  thou  secure,  amidst  thy  social  band  ; 
Greece  in  our  cause  shall  arm  some  powerful  hand. 
The  mightiest  warrior  of  the  Aclutian  name. 
Though  bold  and  burning  with  desire  of  fiune. 
Content  the  doubtful  honour  might  forego. 
So  great  the  danger,  and  so  brave  the  foe." 

He  said,  and  tum'd  his  brother's  vengeful  mind ; 
He  stoop'd  to  reason,  and  hia  rage  resign'd. 
No  longer  bent  to  rush  on  certain  harms ; 
His  joj^ul  friends  unbrace  his  azure  arms. 

He  from  whose  lips  divine  persuasion  flows. 
Grave  Nestor,  then,  in  graoeml  act  arose  ; 
Thus  to  the  kings  he  spoke  :    **  What  grief,  what 

shame 
Attend  on  Greece,  and  all  the  Grecian  name  ! 
How  shall,  alas !  her  hoarv  heroes  mourn 
Their  sons  degenerate,  and  their  race  a  scorn ! 
What  tears  smJl  down  thy  silver  beard  be  roU'd, 
Oh  Peleus,  old  in  arms,  in  wisdom  old ! 
Once  with  what  joy  the  generous  prince  would  bear 
Of  every  chief  who  fought  this  glorious  war. 
Participate  their  fame,  and  pleased  inquire 
Each  name,  each  action,  and  each  hero's  sire  ! 
Gods !  should  he  see  our  warriors  trembling  stand. 
And  trembling  all  before  one  hostile  hand  ; 
How  would  he  lift  his  aged  arms  on  higl>> 
Lament  inglorious  Greece,  and  beg  to  die  ! 
Oh  !  would  to  all  the  immortal  powers  above, 
Minerva,  Phoebus,  and  almighty  Jove  ! 
Years  might  again  roll  back,  my  youth  renew. 
And  give  this  arm  the  spring  which  once  it  knew : 
When  fierce  in  war,  where  Jardan's  waters  fall 
I  led  my  troops  to  Phea's  trembling  wall. 
And  wiUi  the  Arcadian  spears  my  prowess  tried. 
Where  Celdon  rolls  down  his  rapid  tide. 
There  EIreuthalion  braved  us  in  the  field. 
Proud,  Areitlious'  dreadful  arms  to  wield ; 
Great  Areithous,  known  from  shore  to  shore 
By  the  huge,  knotted,  iron  maoe  he  bore  ; 
No  lance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bow. 
But  broke,  with  this,  the  battle  of  the  foe. 
Him  not  by  manly  force  Lycurgus  slew. 
Whose  guileful  javelin  from  the  thicket  flew. 
Deep  in  a  winding  way  his  breast  assail'd. 
Nor  aught  the  warrior's  thundering  mace  avail'd. 
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Supine  he  fell :  those  arms  which  Mars  before 
Had  given  the  vanquished,  now  the  victor  bore  : 
But  when  old  age  had  dimm'd  Lycurgus'  eyes, 
To  Ereuthalion  he  consignM  the  prize. 
Furious,  with  this,  he  ciush'd  our  levelM  bands. 
And  dared  the  trial  of  the  strongest  hands ; 
Nor  could  the  strongest  hands  his  fury  stay  : 
All  saw,  and  feared,  his  huge  tempestuous  sway ; 
Till  I,  the  youngest  of  the  host,  appear'd, 
And,  youngest,  met  whom  all  our  army  fear'd. 
I  fought  the  chief :  my  arms  Minerva  crown'd  : 
Prone  fell  the  giant  o'er  a  length  of  ground. 
What  then  I  was,  O  were  your  Nestor  now  ! 
Not  Hector's  self  should  want  an  equal  foe. 
But,  warriors,  you,  that  youthful  vigour  boast. 
The  flower  of  Greece,  the  examples  of  our  host. 
Sprung  from  such  fathers,  who  such  numbers 

sway. 
Can  you  stand  trembling,  and  desert  the  day  V\ 

His  warm  reproofs  the  listenmg  kings  inflame  ; 
And  nine,  the  noblest  of  the  Grecian  name, 
Up-«tarted  fierce  :  but  far  before  the  rest 
The  king  of  men  advanced  his  dauntless  breast : 
Then  bold  Tydides,  great  in  arms,  appear'd  ; 
And  next  his  bulk  gigantic  Ajax  rear  d  : 
OTleus  follow'd  ;  Idomen  was  there. 
And  Merion,  droadful  as  the  god  of  war : 
With  these  Eurypylus  and  Thoas  stand. 
And  wise  Ulysses  closed  the  daring  band. 
All  these,  alike  inspired  with  noble  rage. 
Demand  the  fight.    To  whom  the  Pylmn  sage : 

"  Lest  thirst  of  glory  your  brave  souls  divide. 
What  chief  shall  combat,  let  the  gods  decide. 
Whom  heaven  shall  choose,  be  his  the  chance  to 

raise 
His  country's  fame,  his  own  immortal  praise." 

The  lots  produced,  each  hero  signs  his  own  ; 
Then  in  the  general's  helm  the  fates  are  thrown. 
The  people  pray,  witli  lifted  eyes  and  hands, 
And  vo^vs  like  these  ascend  from  all  the  bands : 
**  Grant,  thou  Almighty  I  in  whose  hand  is  fate, 
A  worthy  champion  for  the  Grecian  state : 
This  task  let  Ajax  or  Tydides  prove. 
Or  he,  the  king  of  kings,  beloved  by  Jove." 
Old  Nestor  shook  the  casque.    By  heaven  inspired, 
Leap'd  forth  the  lot,  of  every  Greek  desired. 
This  from  the  right  to  left  the  herald  bears. 
Held  out  in  order  to  the  Grecian  peers ; 
Elach  to  his  rival  yields  the  mark  unknown, 
Till  godlike  Ajax  finds  the  lot  his  own  ; 
Surveys  the  inscription  with  rejoicing  eyes, 
Then  casts  before  him,  and  with  transport  cries : 

•<  Warriors !  I  claim  the  lot,  and  arm  with  joy ; 
Be  mine  the  conquest  of  this  chief  of  Troy. 
Now  while  my  brightest  arms  my  limbs  invest, 
To  Saturn's  son  be  all  your  vows  address'd : 
But  pray  in  secret,  lest  the  foes  should  hear, 
And  deem  your  prayers  the  mean  effect  of  fear. 
Said  I  in  secret  ?  No,  your  vows  declare 
In  such  a  voice  as  fills  the  earth  and  air. 
Lives  there  a  chief  whom  Ajax  ought  to  dread ! 
Ajax,  in  all  the  toils  of  battle  bred  1 
From  warlike  Salamis  I  drew  my  birth, 
And,  bom  to  combats,  fear  no  force  on  earth." 

He  said.    The  troops  with  elevated  eyes. 
Implore  the  god  whose  thunder  rends  the  skies : 
*^  O  father  of  mankind,  superior  lord ! 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hiU  adored : 
Who  in  the  highest  heaven  hast  fix'd  thy  throne. 
Supreme  of  gods  I  unbounded,  and  alone : 


Grant  thou,  that  Telamon  may  bear  away 
The  praise  and  conquest  of  this  doubtful  day ; 
Or,  if  illustrious  Hector  be  thy  care. 
That  both  may  claim  it,  and  that  both  may  share." 

Now  Ajax  braced  his  dazzling  armour  on  ; 
Sheath 'd  in  bright  steel  the  giant-warrior  shone  : 
He  moves  to  combat  with  majestic  pace  ; 
So  stalks  in  arms  the  grisly  god  of  Thrace, 
When  Jove  to  punish  faithless  men  prepares. 
And  gives  whole  nations  to  the  waste  of  wars. 
Thus  march'd  the  chief,  tremendous  as  a  god  ; 
Grimly  he  smiled  ;  earth  trembled  as  he  strode : 
His  massy  javelin  quivering  in  his  hand. 
He  stood,  the  bulwark  of  the  Grecian  band. 
Through  every  Argive  heart  new  transport  ran  ; 
All  Troy  stood  trembling  at  the  mighty  man : 
Even  Hector  paused  ;  and  with  new  doubt  op- 

press'd, 
Felt  his  ^reat  heart  suspended  in  his  breast : 
'Twas  vam  to  seek  retreat,  and  vain  to  fear ; 
Himself  had  challenged,  and  the  foe  drew  near. 

Stem  Telamon  behind  his  ample  shield. 
As  from  a  brazen  tower,  o'erlook'd  the  field. 
Huge  was  its  orb,  with  seven  thick  folds  o'ercast. 
Of  tough  bull-hides  ;  of  soUd  brass  the  last, 
rrhe  work  of  Tychius,  who  in  Hyld  dwell'd. 
And  in  all  arts  of  armoury  excell'd.) 
This  Ajax  bore  before  his  manly  breast. 
And,  threatening,  thus  his  adverse  chief  address'd : 

"  Hector :  approach  my  arm,  and  singly  know 
What  strength  tnou  hast,  and  what  the  Grecian  foe. 
Achilles  shuns  the  fight ;  yet  some  there  are. 
Not  void  of  soul,  and  not  unskill'd  in  war : 
Let  him,  unactive  on  the  sea-beat  shore. 
Indulge  his  wrath,  and  aid  our  arms  no  more ; 
Whole  troops  of  heroes  Greece  has  yet  to  boast, 
And  sends  thee  one,  a  sample  of  her  host. 
Such  as  I  am,  I  come  to  prove  thy  might ; 
No  more be  sudden,  and  begin  the  fight." 

"  O  son  of  Telamon,  thy  country's  pride ! 
(To  Ajax  thus  the  Trojan  prince  replied) 
Me,  as  a  boy,  or  woman,  would'st  thou  fright. 
New  to  the  field,  and  trembling  at  the  fight! 
Thou  meet'st  a  chief  deserving  of  tliy  arms. 
To  combat  bom,  and  bred  amidst  alarms : 
I  know  to  shift  my  ground,  remount  the  car. 
Turn,  charge,  and  answer  every  call  of  war ; 
To  right,  to  left,  the  dexterous  lance  I  wield. 
And  bear  thick  battle  on  my  sounding  shield. 
But  open  be  our  fight,  and  bold  each  blow  ; 
I  steal  no  conquest  from  a  noble  foe." 

He  said,  and  rising,  high  above  the  field 
Whirl'd  the  long  lance  against  the  sevenfold  shield. 
Full*  on  the  brass  descending  from  above 
Through  six  bull-hides  the  furious  weapon  drove. 
Till  in  the  seventh  it  fixM.    Then  Ajax  threw  ; 
Through  Hector's  shield  the  forceful  javelin  flew. 
His  corselet  enters,  and  his  garment  rends. 
And  glancing  downwards,  near  his  flank  descends. 
The  wary  Trojan  shrinks,  and  bending  low 
Beneath  his  buckler,  disappoints  the  blow. 
From  their  bored  shields  the  chiefe  their  javelins 

drew. 
Then  close  impetuous,  and  the  charge  renew  ; 
Fierce  as  the  mountain-lions  bathed  in  blood. 
Or  foaming  boars,  the  terror  of  the  wood. 
At  Ajax,  Hector  his  long  lance  extends  ; 
The  blunted  point  against  the  buckler  bends : 
But  Ajax,  watchful  as  his  foe  drew  near, 
Drove  through  the  Trojan  targe  the  knotty  spear  ; 
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It   reached  his  neck,   with    matchless    strength 

impell'd  ; 
Spouts  the  hiack  gore,  and  duns  his  shining  shield. 
Yet  ceased  not  Hector  thus  ;  hut  stooping  down. 
In  his  strong  hand  up-heaved  a  flinty  stone. 
Black,  craggy,  vast :  to  this  his  force  he  hends  ; 
Full  on  the  brazen  boss  the  stone  descends  ; 
The  hollow  brass  resounded  with  the  shock  : 
Then  Ajax  seized  the  fragment  of  a  rock. 
Applied  each  nerve,  and,  swinging  round  on  high, 
With  force  tempestuous,  let  the  ruin  fly ;  [broke : 
Tlie  huge  stone  thundering  through  his  buckler 
His  slackened  knees  received  the  numbing  stroke  ; 
(Treat  Hector  falls  extended  on  the  field, 
His  bulk  supporting  on  the  shattered  shield  : 
Nor  wanted  heavenly  aid  :  Apollo's  might 
Confirm'd  his  sinews,  and  restored  to  fight. 
And  now  both  heroes  their  broad  falchions  drew : 
In  flaming  circles  round  their  heads  they  flew ; 
But  then  by  heralds'  voice  the  word  was  given. 
The  sacred  ministers  of  earth  and  heaven  : 
Divine  Talthybius,  whom  the  Greeks  employ. 
And  sage  Idzeus  on  the  part  of  Troy, 
Between  the  swords  their  peaceful  sceptres  rear'd ; 
And  first  Idseus'  awful  voice  was  heard. 

"  Forbear,  my  sons !  your  further  force  to  prove, 
Both  dear  to  men,  and  both  beloved  of  Jove. 
To  either  host  your  matchless  worth  is  known. 
Each  sounds  your  praise,  and  war  is  all  your  own. 
But  now  the  Night  extends  her  awful  shade  ; 
The  goddess  parts  you  :  be  the  night  obey'd." 

To  whom  great  Ajax  his  high  soul  express'd  : 
"  O  sage  !  to  Hector  be  these  words  addressed. 
Let  him,  who  first  provoked  our  chiefs  to  fight, 
Let  him  demand  the  sanction  of  the  night ; 
If  first  he  ask  it,  1  content  obey. 
And  cease  the  strife  when  Hector  shows  the  way." 

"  O  first  of  Greeks  !  (his  noble  foe  rejoin'd) 
Whom  heaven  adorns,  superior  to  thy  kind. 
With  strength  of  body,  and  with  worth  of  mind  ! 
Now  martial  law  commands  us  to  forbear ; 
Hereafter  we  shall  meet  in  glorious  w^ar. 
Some  future  day  shall  lengthen  out  the  strife, 
And  let  the  gods  decide  of  death  or  life  1 
Since  then,  the  night  extends  her  gloomy  shade, 
And  heaven  enjoins  it,  be  the  night  obeyed. 
Return,  brave  Ajax,  to  thy  Grecian  friends. 
And  joy  the  nations  whom  thy  arm  defends  ; 
As  I  shall  glad  each  chief,  and  Trojan  wife. 
Who  wearies  heaven  with  vows  for  Hector's  life. 
But  let  us,  on  this  memorable  day,  [say, 

Exchange  some  gift ;  that  Greece  and  Troy  may 
*  Not  hate,  but  glory,  made  these  chiefs  contend  ; 
And  each  brave  foe  was  in  his  soul  a  friend.'  " 

With  that,  a  sword  with  stars  of  silver  graced. 
The  baldric  studded,  and  the  sheath  enchased. 
He  gave  the  Greek.  The  generous  Greek  bestow'd 
A  radiant  belt  that  rich  with  purple  glow'd. 
Then  with  majestic  grace  they  quit  the  plain  ; 
This  seeks  the  Grecian,  that  the  Phrygian  train. 

The  Trojan  bands  returning  Hector  wait, 
And  hail  with  joy  the  champion  of  their  state  : 
Escaped  great  Ajax,  they  survey  him  round. 
Alive,  unharm'd,  and  vigorous  from  his  wound. 
To  Troy's  high  gates  the  godlike  man  they  bear. 
Their  present  triumph,  as  their  late  despair. 

But,  Ajax,  glorying  in  his  liardy  deed. 
The  well-arm'd  Greeks  to  Agamemnon  lead. 
A  steer  for  sacrifice  the  king  design'd. 
Of  full  five  years,  and  of  the  nobler  kind. 


Tlic  victim  falls ;  they  strip  the  smoking  hide. 
The  beast  they  quarter,  and  the  joints  £vide  ; 
Then  spread  the  tables,  the  repast  prepare. 
Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  hia  share. 
The  king  himself  (an  honorary  sign) 
Before  great  Ajax  placed  the  mighty  chine. 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  removed  ; 
Nestor,  in  each  persnajsive  art  approved. 
The  sage  whose  counsels  long  had  sway'd  the  rest. 
In  words  like  these  his  prudent  thought  express'd : 

"  How  dear,  O  kings  !  tiiis  fatal  day  has  cost. 
What  Greeks  are  perish'd  1  what  a  people  lost  I 
What  tides  of  blood  have  drench'd  Scamander*s 

shore ! 
What  crowds  of  heroes  sunk,  to  lise  no  more  ! 
Then  hear  me,  chief !  nor  let  the  morrow's  light 
Awake  thy  squadrons  to  new  toils  of  fight  : 
Some  space  at  least  permit  the  war  to  breathe. 
While  we  to  flames  our  slaughter'd  friends  be- 
queath. 
From  the  red  field  tlieir  scatter'd  bodies  bear. 
And  nigh  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear  ; 
So  decent  urns  their  snowy  bones  may  keep. 
And  pious  children  o'er  their  ashes  weep. 
Here,  where  on  one  promiscuous  pile  they  blaased. 
High  o'er  them  all  a  general  tomb  be  raised. 
Next,  to  secure  our  camp  and  naval  powers. 
Raise  an  embattled  wall,  with  lofty  towers  ; 
From  space  to  space  be  ample  gates  around, 
For  passing  chariots  ;  and  a  trench  profound. 
So  Greece  to  combat  shall  in  safety  go, 
Nor  fear  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  foe." 
'Twas  thus  the  sage  his  wholesome  counsel  moved  ; 
The  sceptred  kings  of  Greece  his  words  approved. 

Meanwhile,  convened  at  Priam's  palace-gate. 
The  Trojan  peers  in  nightly  council  sate ; 
A  senate  void  of  order,  as  of  choice ; 
Their  hearts  wei^  fearful, and  confused  their  voice. 
Antenor,  rising,  thus  demands  their  ear : 
**  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxiliars,  hear ! 
'Tis  heaven  the  counsel  of  my  breast  inspires, 
And  I  but  move  what  every  god  requires  : 
Let  Sparta's  treasures  be  this  hour  restored. 
And  Argive  Helen  own  her  ancient  lord. 
The  ties  of  faith,  the  sworn  alliance,  broke. 
Our  impious  battles  the  just  gods  provoke. 
As  this  advice  ye  practise,  or  reject. 
So  hope  success,  or  dread  the  dire  effect." 

The  senior  spoke  and  sate.     To  whom  replied 
The  graceful  husband  of  the  Spartan  bride  : 
"  Cold  counsels,  Trojan,  may  become  thy  years. 
But  sound  ungrateful  in  a  warrior's  ears : 
Old  man,  if  void  of  fallacy  or  art. 
Thy  words  express  the  purpose  of  thy  heart. 
Thou,  in  thy  time,  more  sound  advice  hast  given  ; 
But  wisdom  has  its  date,  assign'd  by  heaven. 
Then  hear  me,  princes  of  the  Trojan  name  ! 
Their  treasures  I'll  restore,  but  not  the  dame  ; 
My  treasures  too,  for  peace,  I  will  resign  ; 
But  be  this  bright  possession  ever  mine." 

'Twas  then,  tne  growing  discord  to  compose. 
Slow  from  his  seat  the  reverend  Priam  rose : 
His  godlike  aspect  deep  attention  drew : 
He  paused,  and  these  pacific  words  ensue. 

*'  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  auxiliar  bands  I 
Now  take  refreshment  as  the  hour  demands : 
Guard  well  the  walls,  relieve  the  watch  of  night. 
Till  the  new  sun  restore  the  cheerful  light : 
Then  shall  our  herald  to  the  Atrides  sent. 
Before  their  ships  proclaim  my  son's  intent. 
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Next  let  a  truce  be  ask'd,  that  Troy  may  bum 
Her  slaughter'd  heroes,  and  their  bones  inum  ; 
That  done,  once  more  the  fate  of  war  be  tried, 
And  whose  the  conquest,  mighty  Jove  decide ! " 

The  monarch  spoke :  the  warriors  snatch 'd  with 
(Each  at  his  post  in  arms)  a  short  repast,    [haste 
Soon  as  the  rosy  mom  had  waked  the  day, 
To  the  black  ships  Idieus  bent  his  way  ; 
There,  to  the  sons  of  Mars,  in  council  found, 
He  raised  his  voice :  the  host  stood  listening  round. 

'<  Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  Greeks,  give  ear  ! 
The  words  of  Troy,  and  Troy's  great  monarch, 

hear.  [prayers) 

Pleased  may  ye  hear    (so  heaven  succeed  my 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  declares. 
I   The  spoils  and  treasures  he  to  Ilion  bore 
(Oh  had  he  perish'd  ere  they  touch 'd  our  shore !) 
He  proffers  injured  Greece ;  with  large  increase 
Of  added  Trojan  wealth  to  buy  the  peace. 
But  to  restore  the  beauteous  bride  again, 
This  Greece  demands,  and  Troy  requests  in  vain. 
Next,  O  ye  chiefs !  we  ask  a  truce  to  burn 
Our  slaughter'd  heroes,  and  their  bones  innm. 
That  done,  once  more  the  fate  of  war  be  tried. 
And  whose  the  conquest,  mighty  Jove  decide  !'' 
The   Greeks  gave  ear,  but  none   the  silence 

broke  ; 
At  length  Tydides  rose,  and  rising  spoke  : 
**  Oh,  take  not,  friends !  defrauded  of  your  fame, 
Theirproffer'd  wealth,  nor  even  the  Spartan  dame. 
Let  conquest  make  them  ours :  fate  shakes  their 
And  Troy  already  totters  to  her  fall."  [wall, 

The  admiring  chiefs,  and  all  the  Grecian  name, 
With  general  sliouts  returned  him  loud  acclaim. 
Then  thus  the  king  of  kings  rejects  the  peace  : 
"  Herald !  in  him  thou  hear'st  the  voice  of  Greece  : 
For  what  remains ;  let  funeral  flames  be  fed 
With  heroes'  corps ;  I  war  not  with  the  de^ : 
Go  search  your  slaughter'd  chiefs  on  yonder  plain, 
And  gratify  the  manes  of  the  slain. 
Be  witness,  Jove,  whose  thunder  rolls  on  high  I " 
He  said,  and  rear'd  liis  sceptre  to  the  sky. 

To  sacred  Troy,  where  all  her  princes  lay 
To  wait  the  event,  the  herald  bent  his  way. 
He  came,  and,  standing  in  the  midst,  explain'd 
The  peace  rejected,  but  the  truce  obtain'd. 
Straight  to  their  several  cares  the  Trojans  move, 
Some  search  the  plains,  some  fell  the  sounding 

grove: 
Nor  less  the  Greeks,  descending  on  the  shore, 
Hew'd  the  green  forests,  and  the  bodies  bore. 
And  now  from  forth  the  chamliers  of  the  main. 
To  shed  his  sacred  light  on  eax*th  again, 
Arose  the  golden  chariot  of  the  day, 
And  tipp'd  the  mountains  with  a  purple  ray. 
In  mingled  throngs  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
Through  heaps  of  carnage  search'd  the  mournful 

plain.  [plore. 

Scarce  could  the  friend  his  slaughter'd  friend  ex- 
With  dust  dishonour'd,  and  deform 'd  with  gore. 
The  wounds  they  wash'd,  their  pious  tears  they  shed, 
And,  laid  along  their  cars,  deplored  the  dead. 
Sage  Priam  check'd  tlieir  grief:  with  silent  haste 
The  bodies  decent  on  the  piles  were  placed  : 
With  melting  hearts  the  cold  remains  they  bum'd ; 
And,  sadly  slow,  to  sacred  Troy  retui-u'd. 
Nor  less  the  Greeks  their  pious  sorrows  shed, 
And  decent  on  the  pile  dispose  the  dead; 
Tlie  cold  remains  consume  with  equal  care  ; 
And  slowly,  sadly,  to  their  fleet  repair. 


Now,  ere  the  mom  had  streak'd  with  reddening 

light 
The  doubtful  confines  of  the  day  and  night. 
About  the  dving  flames  the  Greeks  appear'd. 
And  round  the  pile  a  general  tomb  they  rear'd. 
Then,  to  secure  the  camp  and  naval  powers, 
They  raised  embattled  walls  with  lofty  towers : 
From  space  to  space  were  ample  gates  around, 
For  passing  chariots,  and  a  trench  profound 
Of  large  extent ;  and  deep  in  earth  below. 
Strong  piles  inflx'd  stood  adverse  to  the  foe. 

So  toil'd  the  Greeks :  meanwhile  the  gods  above^ 
In  shining  circle  round  their  &ther  Jove, 
Amazed  beheld  the  wonderous  works  of  man  : 
Then  he,  whose  trident  shakes  the  earth,  began. 

*'  What  mortals   henceforth   shall  our  power 
Our  fanes  frequent,  our  oi'ades  implore,     [adore, 
If  the  proud  Grecians  tlius  succes.^ul  boast 
Their  rising  bulwarks  on  the  sea-beat  coast! 
See  the  long  walls  extending  to  the  main, 
No  god  consulted,  and  no  victim  slain  I 
Their  fame  shall  fill  the  world's  remotest  ends, 
Wide  as  the  mom  her  golden  beam  extends  ; 
While  old  Laomedon's  divine  abodes. 
Those  radiant  structures  raised  by  labouring  gods, 
Shall,  razed  and  lost,  in  long  oblivion  sleep." 
Thus  spoke  the  hoary  monarch  of  the  deep. 

The  almighty  Thunderer  with  a  frown  replies, 
That  clou£  the  world,  and    bliickens  half  the 

skies: 
"  Strong  god  of  ocean  !  thou,  whose  rage  can  make 
The  solid  eaiUrs  eternal  basis  shake ! 
What  cause  of  fear  from  mortal  works  could  move 
The  meanest  subject  of  our  realms  above  ? 
Where'er  the  sun's  refulgent  rays  are  cast, 
Thy  power  is  honour'd,  and  thy  fame  shall  last. 
But  yon  proud  work  no  future  age  shall  view. 
No  trace  remain  where  once  the  glory  grew. 
The  sapp'd  foundations  by  thy  force  sliall  fall, 
And,whelm'd  beneath  thy  waves,  drop  the  huge  wall : 
Vast  drifts  of  sand  shall  change  the  former  shore ; 
The  ruin  vanish'd,  and  the  name  no  more." 

Thus  they  in  heaven :  while,  o'er  the  Grecian  train, 
The  rolling  sun  descending  to  the  main 
Beheld  the  finish'd  work.     Their  bulls  they  slew  : 
Black  from  the  tents  the  .savoury  vapours  flew. 
And  now  the  fleet,  arrived  from  Lemnos'  strands, 
With  Bacchus'  blessings  cheer 'd  the  generous  bands. 
Of  fragrant  wines  the  rich  Eunieus  sent 
A  thousand  measures  to  the  royal  tent. 
(Eunseus,  whom  Hypsipyl(^  of  yore 
To  Jason,  shepherd  of  his  people,  bore.) 
The  rest  they  purchased  at  their  proper  cost, 
And  well  the  plenteous  freight  supplied  the  host : 
Each,  in  exchange,  proportion'd  treasures  gave : 
Some,  brass  or  iron  ;  some,  an  ox,  or  slave. 
All  night  they  feast,  the  Greek  and  Trojan  powers  ; 
Those  on  the  fields,  and  these  within  tlieir  towers. 
But  Jove  averse  the  signs  of  wrath  display' d, 
And  shot  red  lightnings  through  the  gloomy  shade  : 
Humbled  they  stood  ;  pale  horror  seized  on  aU, 
While^the  deep  thunder  shook  the  atrial  hall. 
Each  pour'd  to  Jove  before  the  bowl  was  crown'd  ; 
And  large  libations  dreuch'd  the  thirsty  ground  : 
Then  late,  i-efresh'd  with  sleep  from  toils  of  fight, 
Enjoy'd  the  balmy  blessings  of  the  night. 
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BOOK  VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 

THS  ■BOONO  BATTUt,  AKJ>  THX  DiaTRSSB  OF  TBS  ORCBKB. 

Jupiter  aaaembles  a  oonncU  of  the  deities,  and  threatens 
them  with  the  pains  of  Tartarus  if  they  assist  either  side : 
Minerva  only  obtains  of  him  that  she  may  direct  the 
Greeks  by  her  counsels.  The  armies  Join  battle :  Jupiter 
on  Mount  Ida  weighs  in  his  balances  the  fates  of  both,  and 
affrights  the  Greeks  with  his  thunders  and  lightnings. 
Nestor  alone  continues  in  the  field  in  great  danger: 
Diomed  relieves  him ;  whose  exploits,  and  those  of  Hector, 
are  excellently  described.  Juno  endeavours  to  animate 
Neptune  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  vain.  The 
acts  of  Teuoer,  who  is  at  l^igth  wounded  by  Hector,  and 
carried  off.  Juno  and  Minerva  prepare  to  aid  the  Grecians, 
but  are  restrained  by  Iris,  sent  from  Jupiter.  The  night 
puts  an  end  to  the  battle.  Hector  continues  in  the  field, 
(the  Greeks  being  driven  to  their  fortifications  before  the 
ships)  and  gives  orders  to  keep  the  watch  all  night  in  the 
camp,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  re-embarking  and  escap- 
ing by  flight.  They  kindle  fires  through  all  the  field,  and 
pass  the  night  nnder  arms. 

The  time  of  seven  and  twenty  days  is  employed  fh>m 
the  opening  of  the  poem  to  the  end  of  this  book.  The  scene 
hero  (except  of  the  celestial  machines)  lies  In  the  field 
toward  the  searshore. 


Aurora  now,  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Sprinkled  with  rosy  light  the  dewy  lawn ; 
When  JoTe  convened  the  senate  of  the  skies, 
Where  high  Olympus'  cloudy  tops  arise. 
The  sire  of  gods  his  awful  silence  broke  ; 
The  heavens  attentive  trembled  as  he  spoke : 

<'  Celestial  states,  immortal  gods  !  give  ear, 
Hear  our  decree,  and  reverence  what  ye  hear ; 
The  fix'd  decree  which  not  all  heaven  can  move  ; 
Thou,  Fate  !  fulfil  it :  and,  ye  powers  !  approve  ! 
What  god  but  enters  yon  forbidden  field, 
Who  yields  assistance,  or  but  wills  to  yield. 
Back  to  the  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven, 
Grash'd  with  dishonest  wounds,  the  scorn  of  heaven ; 
Or  far,  Oh  far  from  steep  Olympus  thrown. 
Low  in  the  dark  Tartarean  gulf  shall  groan. 
With  burning  chains  fix'd  to  the  brazen  flooxs. 
And  lock'd  by  hell's  inexorable  doors  ; 
As  deep  beneath  the  infernal  centre  hurl'd. 
As  from  that  centre  to  the  ethereal  world. 
Let  him  who  tempts  me,  dread  those  dire  abodes : 
And  know,  the  Almighty  is  the  god  of  gods. 
League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  powers  above. 
Join  all,  and  try  the  omnipotence  of  Jove : 
Let  down  our  golden  everlastine  chain,  [and  main : 
Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heaven,  and  earth> 
Strive  all,  of  mortal  and  immortal  biilh. 
To  drag,  bv  this,  the  Thunderer  down  to  earth : 
Ye  strive  in  vain !  If  I  but  stretch  this  hand, 
I  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land ; 
I  fix  the  chain  to  great  Olympus'  height, 
And  the  vast  world  hangs  trembling  m  my  sight ! 
For  such  I  reign,  unbounded  and  above  ; 
And  such  are  men,  and  gods,  compared  to  Jove." 

The  Almighty  spoke,  nor  durst  the  powers  reply : 
A  reverend  horror  silenced  all  the  sky  ; 
Trembling  they  stood  before  their  sovereign's  look ; 
At  length  his  best-beloved,  the  power  of  wisdom, 
spoke. 

*'  O  first  and  greatest  I  God,  by  gods  adored  I 
We  own  thy  might,  our  father  and  our  lord  ! 
But,  ah  !  permit  to  pi^  human  state  : 
If  not  to  help,  at  least  lament  their  fate. 


From  fields  forbidden  we  submiss  refrain. 
With  arms  unaiding  mourn  our  Argives  slain  ; 
Yet  grant  my  counsels  still  their  breasts  may  more, 
Or  all  must  perish  in  the  wrath  of  Jove." 

The  cloud-compelling  god  her  suit  approved. 
And  smiled  superior  on  his  best  beloved ; 
Then  call'd  his  coursers,  and  his  chariot  took  ; 
The  steadfiuBt  firmament  beneath  them  shook : 
Rapt  by  the  ethereal  steeds  the  chariot  roll*d  ; 
Brass  were  their  hoofe,  their  curling  manee  of  gold. 
Of  heaven's  undrossy  sold  the  god's  array. 
Refulgent,  flaah'd  intolerable  day. 
High  on  tiie  throne  he  shines  :  his  coursers  fly 
Between  the  extended  earth  and  stairy  sky. 
But  when  to  Ida's  topmost  heisht  he  came, 
(Fair  nurse  of  fountams,  and  of  savage  game) 
Where  o'er  her  pointed  summits  proudly  raised, 
His  fane  breath'd  odours,  and  his  altar  blazed : 
There,  from  his  radiant  car,  the  sacred  sire 
Of  gods  and  men  released  the  steeds  of  fire : 
Blue  ambient  mists  the  immortal  steeds  embraced ; 
High  on  the  cloudy  point  his  seat  he  placed  ; 
Thence  his  broad  eye  the  subiect  world  sorveysi, 
The  town,  and  tents,  and  navigable  seas. 

Now  had  the  Grecians  snatch'd  a  short  repast. 
And  buckled  on  their  shining  arms  with  haste. 
Troy  roused  as  soon  ;  for  on  this  dreadful  day 
The  fate  of  fathers,  wives,  and  infants  lay. 
The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  tnin  ; 
Squadrons  on  squadrons  cloud  the  dusky  plain  : 
Men,  steeds,  and  cliariots,  shake   the  trembling 

ground : 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 
And  now  witli  shouts  the  shocking  armies  closed. 
To  lances  lances,  shields  to  shields  opposed. 
Host  against  host  with  shadowy  legions  drew. 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempests  flew  ; 
Victors  and  vanqnish'd  join  promiscuous  cries. 
Triumphant  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise  ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slippery  fields  are  dyed. 
And  slaughter'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 
Long  as  the  morning  beams,  increasing  bright. 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spread  the  sacred  lig^t, 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 
Each  adverse  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds. 
But  when  the  sun  the  height  of  heaven  ascends. 
The  sire  of  gods  his  golden  scales  suspends. 
With  equal  hand  :  in  these  explored  the  fate 
Of  Greece  and  Troy,  and  poised  the  mighty  weight. 
Press'd  with  its  load,  the  Grecian  balance  lies 
Low  sunk  on  earth,  the  Trojan  strikes  the  skies  ; 
Then  Jove  from  Ida's  top  his  horrors  spreads  ; 
The  clouds  burst  dreadful  o'er  the  Grecian  heads  ; 
Thick  lightnings  flash;  the  muttering   thunder 

roUs; 
Their  strength  he  withers,  and  unmans  their  souls. 
Before  his  wrath  the  trembling  hosts  retire  ; 
The  gods  in  terrors,  and  the  skies  on  fire. 
Nor  great  Idomeneus  that  sight  could  bear. 
Nor  each  stem  Ajax,  thunderbolts  of  war : 
Nor  he,  the  king  of  men,  the  alarm  sustain'd  ; 
Nestor  alone  amidst  the  storm  remain'd. 
Unwilling  he  remain'd,  for  Paris'  dart 
Had  piei^ed  his  courser  in  a  mortal  jwrt ; 
Fix'd  in  the  forehead,  where  the  spnnging  mane 
Curl'd  o'er  the  brow,  it  stung  him  to  the  brain  : 
Mad  with  his  anguish,  he  begins  to  rear. 
Paw  with  his  hoofs  aloft,  and  lash  the  air. 
Scarce  had  his  falchion  cut  the  reine^  and  forced 
The  incumber'd  chariot  from  the  dying  steed. 
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When  dreadfiil  Hector,  tliundering  through  the 
Pour'd  to  the  tumult  on  his  whirling  car.      [war, 
That  day  had  stretch 'd  heneath  his  matchless  hand 
i  >   The  hoary  monarch  of  the  Pylian  band. 
But  Diomed  beheld  ;  from  forth  the  crowd 
He  rosh'd,  and  on  Ulysses  call'd  aloud : 

**  Whither,  oh  whither  does  Ulysses  run ! 
Oh,  flight  unworthy  great  Laertes'  son  ! 
Mix'd  with  the  vulgar  shall  thy  fate  be  found, 
Pierced  in  the  back,  a  vile,  dishonest  wound  V 
Oh  turn  and  save  from  Hector's  direful  rage 
The  glory  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pylian  sage." 
His  fruitless  words  are  lost  unheard  in  air, 
Ulysses  seeks  the  ships,  and  shelters  there. 
But  bold  Tydides  to  the  rescue  goes, 
A  single  warrior  midst  a  host  of  foes ; 
Before  the  coursers  with  a  sudden  spring 
He  leap'd,  and  anxious  thus  bespoke  the  king  : 

*^  Groat  perils,  father !  wait  the  unequal  fight ; 
These  younger  champions  will  oppress  thv  might. 
Thy  veins  no  more  with  ancient  vigour  glow, 
Weak  is  thy  servant,  and  thy  coursers  slow. 
Then  haste,  ascend  my  seat,  Imd  from  the  car 
Observe  the  steeds  of  Tros,  renown'd  in  war. 
Practised  alike  to  turn,  to  stop,  to  chase. 
To  dare  the  fight,  or  urge  the  rapid  race  : 
These  late  obey'd  iEneas'  guiding  rein  ; 
Leave  thou  thy  chariot  to  our  faithful  train : 
With  these  against  yon  Trojans  will  we  go. 
Nor  shall  great  Hector  want  an  equal  foe  ; 
Fierce  as  he  is,  even  he  may  learn  to  fear 
The  thirsty  fury  of  mv  flying  spear." 

Thus  said  the  chief ;  and  Nestor,  skill'din  war, 
Approves  his  counsel,  and  ascends  the  car  : 
The  steeds  he  left,  their  trusty  servants  hold  ; 
Eurymedon,  and  Sthenelus  the  bold  : 
The  reverend  charioteer  directs  the  course, 
And  strains  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  horse. 
Hector  thev  face  ;  unknowing  how  to  fear. 
Fierce  he  drove  on  ;  Tydides  whirl 'd  his  spear. 
The  spear  with  erring  haste  mistook  its  way, 
But  plunged  in  Eniopeus'  bosom  lay. 
His  opening  hand  in  death  forsakes  the  rein  ; 
The  steeds  fly  back  :  he  falls,  and  spurns  the  plain. 
Great  Hector  sorrows  for  his  servant  kill'd, 
Yet  unrevenged  permits  to  press  the  field  ; 
Till,  to  supply  his  place  and  rule  the  car, 
Rose  Archeptolemns,  the  fierce  in  war. 
And  now  had  death  and  horror  cover'd  all ; 
Like  timorous  flocks  the  Trojans  in  their  wall 
Inclosed  had  bled  :  but  Jove  with  awful  sound 
RoU'd  the  big  thunder  o*er  the  vast  profound  : 
Full  in  Tydides'  face  the  lightning  flew  ; 
The  ground  before  him  flamed  with  sulphur  blue  ; 
The  quivering  steeds  fell  prostrate  at  the  sight ; 
And  Nestor's  trembling  hand  confess'd  his  fright : 
He  dropp'd  the  reins :  and,shook  with  sacred  droad, 
Thus,  turning,  wam'd  the  intrepid  Diomed  : 

**  O  chief !  too  daring  in  thy  friend*s  defence, 
Retire  advised,  and  urge  the  chariot  hence. 
This  day,  averse,  the  sovereign  of  the  skies 
Assists  great  Hector,  and  our  palm  denies. 
Some  oUier  sun  may  see  the  happier  hour. 
When  Greece  shall  conquer  by  his  heavenly  power. 
'Tis  not  in  man  his  flx'd  decree  to  move  : 
The  great  will  glory  to  submit  to  Jove." 

**  O  reverend  prince  1  (Tydides  thus  replies) 
Thy  years  are  awful,  and  thv  words  are  wise. 
But  ah,  what  grief!  should  haughty  Hector  boast, 
I  fled  inglorious  to  the  guarded  coast. 


Before  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 
Overwhelm  me,  earth ;  and  hide  a  warrior's  shame  l** 
To  whom  Gcrenian  Nestor  thus  replied  : 
**  Gods  I  can  thy  courage  fear  the  Phrygian's  pride  t 
Hector  may  vaunt,  but  who  shall  heed  the  boast ! 
Not  those  who  felt  thy  arm,  the  Dardan  host, 
Nor  Troy,  yet  bleeding  in  her  heroes  lost ; 
Not  even  a  Phrygian  dame,  who  dreads  the  sword 
That  laid  in  dust  her  loved,  lamented  lord." 
He  said,  and,  hasty,  o'er  the  gasping  throng 
Drives  the  swift  steSeds :  the  chariot  smokes  along ; 
The  shouts  of  Trojans  thicken  in  the  wind  ; 
The  storm  of  hissing  javelins  pours  behind. 
Then  "with  a  voice  wat  shakes  the  solid  skies. 
Pleased,  Hector  braves  the  warrior  as  he  flies. 
*^  Go,  mighty  hero  !  graced  above  the  rest 
In  seats  of  council  and  the  sumptuous  feast : 
Now  hope  no  more  those  honours  from  thy  train  ; 
Go,  less  than  woman,  in  the  form  of  man  I 
To  scale  our  walls,  to  wrap  our  towers  in  flames, 
To  lead  in  exile  the  fair  Phrygian  dames,     [fled  ; 
Th^  once  proud  hopes,  presumptuous  prince  1  are 
This  arm  shall  reach  thy  heart,  and  stretch  thee 
dead." 
Now  fears  dissuade  him,  and  now  hopes  invite. 
To  stop  his  coursers,  and  to  stand  the  fight ; 
Thrice  tum'd  the  chief,  and  thrice  imperial  Jove 
On  Ida's  summits  thunder'd  from  above. 
Great  Hector  heard  ;  he  saw  the  flashing  light, 
(The  sign  of  conquest)  and  thus  urged  the  fight : 

"  Hear,  every  Trojan,  Lycian,  Dardan  band. 
All  famed  in  war,  aiid  dreadful  hand  to  hand. 
Be  mindful  of  the  wreaths  your  arms  have  won. 
Your  great  forefathers'  glories,  and  your  own. 
Heard  ye  the  voice  of  Jove  f    Success  and  fame 
Await  on  Troy,  on  Greece  eternal  shame. 
In  vain  they  skulk  behind  their  boasted  wall, 
Weak  bulwarks  !  destined  by  this  arm  to  falL 
High  o'er  their  slighted  trench  our  steeds  shall 

bound ; 
And  pass  victorious  o'er  the  level'd  mound. 
Soon  as  before  yon  hollow  ships  we  stand. 
Fight  each  with  flames,  and  toss  the  blazing  brand ; 
Tin,  their  proud  navy  wrapt  in  smoke  and  fires. 
All  Greece,  encompass'd,  in  one  blaze  expires." 
Furious  he  said  ;  then  bending  o'er  the  yoke. 
Encouraged  his  proud  steeds,  while  thus  he  spoke : 
^  Now,  Aanthus,  ^thon,  Lampus  I  urge  the  chase, 
And  thou,  Podargus  !  prove  thy  generous  race  ; 
Be  fleet,  be  fearless,  this  important  day, 
And  all  your  master's  wey-spent  care  repay. 
For  this,  high-fed,  in  plenteous  stalls  ye  stand, 
Served  with  pure  wheat,  and  by  a  princess'  hand ; 
For  this  my  spouse,  of  great  Action's  line. 
So  oft  has  steep'd  the  strengthening  grain  in  wine. 
Now  swift  pursue,  now  thunder  uncontroU'd  : 
Give  me  to  seize  rich  Nestor's  shield  of  gold  ; 
From  Tydeus'  shoulders  strip  the  costly  load, 
Vulcanian  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god  : 
These  if  we  gain,  then  victory,  ye  powers  I, 
This  night,  this  glorious  night,  the  fleet  is  ours  !" 
That  heurd,  deep  anguish  stung  Satumia's  soul ; 
She  shook  her  throne  that  shook  the  starry  pole  : 
And  thus  to  Neptune  :  ^  Thou,  whose  force  can 

make 
The  steadfast  earth  from  her  foundations  shake, 
Seest  thou  the  Greeks  by  fates  unjust  oppress'd, 
Nor  swells  thy  heart  in  that  immortal  breast  1 
Yet  iEgffi,  Helice,  thy  power  obey, 
i  And  gins  unceasing  on  thine  altars  lay. 
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Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  combine, 
lu  vain  the  gloomy  Thunderer  might  repine  : 
Sole  should  he  sit,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend. 
And  see  his  Trojans  to  the  shades  descend  : 
Such  be  the  scene  from  hiw  Idseau  bower  ; 
Ungrateful  prospect  to  the  sullen  power  ! " 

Neptune  with  wTath  rejects  the  rash  design  : 
"  What  rage,  what  madness,  furious  queen !  is  th  ine  I 
I  war  not  with  the  highest.     All  above 
Submit  and  tremble  at  the  hand  of  Jove." 

Now  godlike  Hector,  to  whose  matchless  might 
Jove  gave  the  glory  of  the  destined  fight, 
Squadrons  on  squadrons  drives,  and  fills  the  fields 
With  close-ranged  chariots,  and   with  thicken'd 

shields. 
Where  the  deep  trench  in  length  extended  lay. 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedged  in  firm  array, 
A  dreadful  front !  they  shake  the  brands,  and  threat 
With  long-destroying  flames  the  hostile  fleet. 
The  king  of  men,  by  Juno's  self  inspired, 
Toil'd  through  the  tents,  and  all  his  army  fired. 
Swift  as  he  moved,  he  lifted  in  his  hand 
His  purple  robe,  bright  ensign  of  command. 
High  on  the  midmost  bark  the  king  appear'd  : 
There,  from  Ulysses'  deck,  his  voice  was  heard  : 
To  Ajax  and  Achilles  reach'd  the  sound, 
Whose  distant  ships  the  guarded  navy  bound. 
**  0  Argives  !  sliame  of  human  race,  Hie  cried ; 
The  hollow  vessels  to  his  voice  repliea) 
Where  now  are  all  your  glorious  boasts  of  yore. 
Your  hasty  ti'iumphs  on  the  Lemnian  shore  ? 
Each  fearless  hero  dares  a  hundred  foes. 
While  the  feast  lasts,  and  while  the  goblet  flows  ; 
But  who  to  meet  one  martial  man  is  found. 
When  the  fight  rages,  and  the  flames  suri'ound  1 
0  mighty  Jove  !  Oh  sire  of  the  distressed  I 
Was  ever  king  like  me,  like  me  oppressed ! 
With  power  immense,  with  justice  arm'd  in  vain ; 
My  glopy  ravish'd,  and  my  people  slain  I 
To  thee  my  vows  were  brcath'd  from  every  shore ; 
What  altar  smoked  not  with  our  victims'  gore  ? 
With  fat  of  bulls  1  fed  the  constant  flame. 
And  aak'd  destruction  to  the  Trojan  name. 
Now,  gracious  god  1  far  humbler  our  demand  ; 
Give  these  at  least  to  'scape  from  Hector's  hand. 
And  save  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  land!" 

Thus  pray'd  the  king,  and  heaven's  great  father 
heard 
His  vows,  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferred  ; 
The  wraUi  appeased,  by  happy  signs  declares, 
And  gives  the  people  to  their  monarch's  prayers. 
His  eagle,  sacred  bird  of  heaven  !  he  sent, 
A  fawn  his  talons  truss'd,  (divine  portent !) 
High  o*er  the  wondering  hosts  he  soar'd  above. 
Who  paid  their  vows  to  Panomphsean  Jove  ; 
Then  let  the  prey  before  his  altar  fall  ; 
The  Greeks  beheld,  and  transport  seized  on  all : 
Encouraged  by  the  sign,  the  troops  revive. 
And  fierce  on  Troy  with  doubled  fury  drive. 
Tvdides  first,  of  all  the  Grecian  force. 
O'er  the  broad  ditch  impell'd  his  foaming  horse, 
Pierced  the  deep  ranks,  their  strongest  battle  tore, 
And  dyed  his  javelin  red  with  Trojan  gore. 
Young  AgelaUs  (Phi-admon  was  his  sire) 
With  flying  coursers  shunu'd  his  dreadful  ire : 
Struck    through    the    back,    the    Phrygian    fell 

oppressed  ; 
The  dart  drove  on,  and  issued  at  his  breast : 
Headlong  he  quits  the  car  ;  his  arms  resound  ; 
His  ponderous  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 


Forth  rush  a  tide  of  Greeks,  the  passage  freed  ; 
The  Atridie  fii-st,  the  Ajaces  next  succci-d  : 
Meriones,  like  Mars  in  arms  renown'd. 
And  godlike  Idomen,  now  pass'd  the  mouud  ; 
Evajmon's  son  next  issues  to  the  foe. 
And  last,  young  Teucer,  with  his  bended  l)ow. 
Secure  behind  the  Telamonian  shield 
The  skilful  archer  wide  survey'd  the  field. 
With  every  shaft  some  hostile  victim  slew. 
Then  clone  beneath  the  sevenfold  orb  withdrew  : 
The  conscious  infant  so,  when  fear  alarms. 
Retires  for  safety  to  the  mother's  arms. 
Thus  Ajax  guards  his  brother  in  the  field. 
Moves  as  he  moves,  and  turns  the  shining  shield. 
Who  first  by  Teucer's  mortal  arrows  bled  ? 
Orsilochus  ;  then  fell  Ormenus  dead  : 
The  godlike  Lycophon  next  press'd  the  plain, 
With  Chromius,  Daetor,  Ophelestes  shun  : 
Bold  Hamopaon  breathless  sunk  to  giH)und  ; 
The  bloody  pile  great  Melanippus  crown'd. 
Heaps  fell  on  heaps,  sad  trophies  of  his  art, 
A  Trojan  ghost  attending  every  dart. 
Great  Agamemnon  views  with  joyful  eye 
The  ranks  grow  thinner  as  his  arrows  fly  : 
"  O  youth  for  ever  dear  !  (the  monarch  cried) 
Thus,  always  thus,  thy  early  worth  be  tried  ; 
Thy  brave  example  shall  retrieve  our  host. 
Thy  country's  saviour,  and  tliy  father's  boast ! 
Sprung  from  an  alien's  bed  thy  sire  to  grace, 
The  vigorous  offspring  of  a  stolen  embrace  : 
Proud  of  his  boy,  he  own'd  the  generous  flame, 
And  the  brave  son  repaj's  his  cares  with  fame. 
Now  hear  a  monarch's  vow:  If  heaven's  high 

powers 
Give  me  to  raze  Troy's  long-defended  towers  ; 
Whatever  treasures  Greece  for  me  design, 
The  next  rich  honorary  gift  be  thine  : 
Some  golden  tripod,  or  distinguish'd  car, 
With  coursers  dreadful  in  the  ranks  of  war  ; 
Or  some  fair  captive,  whom  thy  eyes  approve, 
Sliall  recompense  the  warrior's  toils  with  love." 

To  this  the  chief:  "  With  praise  the  rest  inspuw. 
Nor  urge  a  soul  already  fiU'd  with  fire. 
What  strength  I  have,  be  now  in  battle  tried, 
Till  every  shaft  in  Phrj'gian  blood  be  dyed. 
Since  rallying  from  our  wall  we  forced  the  foe. 
Still  aim'd  at  Hector  liave  I  bent  my  bow  : 
Eight  forky  arrows  from  this  hand  have  fled. 
And  eight  bold  heroes  by  their  points  lie  dead : 
But  sure  some  god  denies  me  to  destroy 
This  fury  of  the  field,  this  dog  of  Troy." 

He  said,  and  twang'd  the  string.    The  weapon 
flies 
At  Hectoi-'s  breast,  and  sings  along  the  skies : 
He  miss'dthe  mark ;  but  pierced  Gorgythio's  heart, 
And  drench'd  in  royal  blood  the  thirsty  dart. 
(Fair  Castianira,  nymph  of  form  divine. 
This  ofispring  added  to  king  Priam's  line.) 
As  full-blown  poppies,  overcharged  with  rain. 
Decline  the  h«id,  and  drooping  kiss  the  plain  ; 
So  sinks  the  youth  :  hia  beauteous  head,  depress'd 
Beneath  his  helmet,  drops  upon  his  breast. 
Another  shaft  the  raging  archer  drew  : 
That  other  shaft  with  erring  fury  flew, 
(From  Hector,  Phoebus  turned  the  flying  wound) 
Vet  fell  not  dry  or  guiltless  to  the  ground  : 
Thy  breast,  brave  Archeptolemus  !  it  tore, 
And  dippM  its  feathers  in  no  vulgar  gore. 
Headlong  he  falls  :  his  sudden  faJl  alarms 
The  steeds,  that  startle  at  his  sounding  arms. 
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Hector  with  grief  his  charioteer  beheld 
All  pale  and  breathless  on  the  eanguine  field  : 
Th^n  bids  Cebriones  direct  the  rein, 
Quits  Ills  bright  car,  and  issues  on  the  plain. 
Dreadful  he  shouts  :  from  earth  a  stone  he  took, 
And  rush*d  on  Teuoer  with  the  lifted  rock. 
The  youth  already  strain'd  the  forceful  yew  ; 
The  shaft  already  to  his  shoulder  drew  ; 
The  feather  in  his  hand,  just  wingM  for  flight. 
Touch *d  where  the  neck  and  hollow  chest  unite  ; 
There,  where  the  juncture  knits  the  channel  bone, 
The  furious  chief  discharged  the  craggy  stone  : 
The  bow-string  burst  beneath  the  ponderous  blow, 
And  his  numb'd  hand  dismissed  his  useless  bow. 
He  fell :  but  Ajax  his  broad  shield  displayed, 
And  screen'd  his  brother  witli  the  mighty  shade  ; 
Till  great  Ahiator,  and  Mecistbeus,  bore 
The  batter'd  archer  groaning  to  the  siiore. 

Troy  yet  found  grace  before  the  Olympian  sire. 
He  arm'd  their  hands,  and  fill'd  their  breasts  with 

fire. 
The  Greeks,  repulsed,  retreat  behind  their  wall. 
Or  in  the  tronch  on  heaps  confusedly  fall. 
First  of  the  foe,  great  Hector  march'd  along. 
With  terror  clothed,  and  more  than  mortal  strong. 
As  the  bold  hound,  that  gives  the  lion  chase, 
With  beating  bosom,  and  with  eager  pace. 
Hangs  on  his  haunch,  or  fastens  on  his  heels. 
Guards  as  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels  : 
Thus  oft  the  Grecians  tum*d,  but  still  they  flew  ; 
Thus  following.  Hector  still  the  hindmost  slew. 
When  flying  Uiey  had  pass'd  the  trench  profound. 
And  many  a  chief  lay  gasping  on  the  ground  ; 
Before  the  ships  a  desperate  stand  they  made. 
And  fired  the  troops,  and  call'd  the  gods  to  aid. 
Fierce  on  his  rattling  chariot  Hector  came ; 
His  eyes  like  Gorgon  shot  a  sanguine  flame 
That  wither'd  all  their  host :  like  Mars  he  stood  ; 
Dire  as  the  monster,  dreadful  as  the  god  ! 
Their  strong  distress  the  wife  of  Jove  surveyM  ; 
Then  pensive  thus,  to  war*s  triumphant  maid  : 

^  O  daughter  of  that  god,  whose  arm  can  wield 
The  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  sable  shield  ! 
Now,  in  this  moment  of  her  last  despair. 
Shall  wretched  Greece  no  more  confess  our  care, 
Condemn'd  to  suffer  the  full  force  of  fate, 
And  drain  the  dregs  of  heaven's  relentless  hate  ! 
Gods !  shall  one  raging  hand  thus  level  all  I 
What  numbers  fell !  what  numbers  yet  shall  fall ! 
What  power  divine  shall  Hector's  wrath  assuage  ? 
Still  swells  the  slaughter,  and  still  grows  the  rage  I " 

So  spake  the  imperial  regent  of  the  skies  ; 
To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  azure  eyes  : 

'^  Long  since  had  Hector  stain'd  these  fields 
with  gore, 
Stretch'd  by  some  Argive  on  his  native  shore  ; 
But  he  above,  the  sire  of  heaven,  withstands. 
Mocks  our  attempts,  and  slights  our  just  demands ; 
The  stubborn  god,  inflexible  and  hard. 
Forgets  my  service  and  deserved  reward  : 
Saved  I,  for  this,  his  favourite  son  distressed, 
By  stem  Eurystheus  vrith  long  labours  press'd  ? 
He  begg'd,  with,  tears  he  begg'd,  in  deep  dismay  ; 
I  shot  from  heaven,  and  gave  his  arm  tiie  day. 
Oh  had  my  wisdom  known  this  dire  event, 
When  to  grim  Pluto's  gloomy  gates  he  went ; 
The  triple  dog  had  never  felt  his  chain, 
Nor  Styx  been  cross'd,  nor  hell  explored  in  vain. 
Averse  to  me  of  all  his  heaven  of  gods. 
At  Thetis'  suit  the  partial  Thunderer  nods  ; 


To  grace  her  gloomy,  fierce,  resenting  son. 
My  hopes  are  frustrate,  and  my  Giveks  undone. 
Some  future  day,  perhaps,  he  may  be  moved 
To  call  his  blue-eyed  maid  his  best  beloved. 
Haste,  launch  thy  chariot,  through  yon  ranks  to 

ride; 
Myself  will  arm,  and  thunder  at  thy  side. 
Then,  goddess  !  say,  shall  Hector  glory  then ! 
(That  terror  of  the  Greeks,  that  man  of  men) 
When  Juno's  self,  and  Pallas  shall  appear. 
All  dreadful  in  the  crimson  walks  of  war  ! 
What  mighty  Trojan  then,  on  yonder  shore. 
Expiring,  pale,  and  terrible  no  more, 
Shall  feast  the  fowls,  and  glut  the  dogs  with  gore  t " 

She  ceased,  and  Juno  rein'd  the  steeds  with  care: 
(Heaven's  awful  empress,  Saturn's  other  heir :) 
Pallas,  meanwhile,  her  various  veil  unbound. 
With  flowers  adom'd,  with  art  immortal  crown'd ; 
The  radiant  robe  her  sacred  fingers  wove 
Floats  in  rich  waves,  and  spreads  the  court  of  Jove. 
Her  father's  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest. 
His  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast. 
The  vigorous  power  the  trembling  car  ascends  : 
Shook  by  her  arm,  the  massy  javelin  bends  ; 
Huge,  ponderous,  strong  1  that  when  her  fury  bums 
Proud  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'ertums. 

Satumia  lends  the  lash  ;  the  coursers  fly  ; 
Smooth  glides  the  chariot  through  the  liquid  sky. 
Heaven's  gates  spontaneous  open  to  the  powers. 
Heaven's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  Hours. 
Commission'd  in  alternate  watch  they  stand. 
The  sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command  ; 
Close,  or  unfold,  the  eternal  gates  of  day. 
Bar  heaven  with  clouds,  or  roll  those  clouds  away. 
The  sounding  hinges  ring,tlie  clouds  divide :  [guide. 
Prone  down  the  steep  of  heaven  their  course  they 
But  Jove,  incensed,  from  Ida's  top  survey'd, 
And  thus  enjoin'd  the  many-colour'd  maid. 

*'  Thaumantia !  mount  the  winds,  and  stop  their 
Against  the  highest  who  shall  wage  the  war  1  [car ; 
If  furious  yet  they  dare  the  vain  debate, 
Thus  have  I  spoke,  and  what  I  speak  is  &te  : 
Their  coursers  crush'd  beneath  the  wheels  shall  lie, 
Their  car  in  fragments  scatter'd  o'er  die  sky  ; 
My  lightning  these  rebellious  shall  confound, 
And  hurl  them  flaming,  headlong,  to  the  ground, 
Condemn'd  for  ten  revolving  years  to  weep 
The  wounds  impress'd  by  burning  thunder  deep. 
So  shall  Minerva  learn  to  fear  our  ire, 
Nor  dare  to  combat  hers  and  nature's  sire. 
For  Juno,  headstrong  and  imperious  still, 
She  claims  some  title  to  transgress  our  will." 

Swift  as  the  wind,  the  various-colour'd  maid 
From  Ida's  top  her  golden  wings  display'd  ; 
To  great  Olympus'  shining  gates  she  flies. 
There  meets  the  chariot  ruling  down  the  skies, 
Restrains  their  progress  from  the  bright  abodes, 
And  speaks  the  mandate  of  the  sire  of  gods. 

«  What  frenzy,  goddesses !  what  rage  can  move 
Celestial  minds  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  Jove  ? 
Desist,  obedient  to  his  high  command  ; 
This  is  his  word ;  and  know  his  word  shall  stand  : 
His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  confound. 
And  hurl  ye  headlong,  flaming,  to  the  ground  ; 
Your  horses  crush'd  beneath  die  wheels  shall  lie. 
Your  car  in  fragments  scatter'd  o'er  the  sky  ; 
Yourselves  condemn'd  ten  rolling  years  to  weep 
The  wounds  impress'd  by  burning  thunder  deep. 
So  shall  Minerva  learn  to  fear  his  ire. 
Nor  dare  to  combat  hers  and  nature's  sire. 
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For  Juno,  hea4Btrong  and  imperiouB  still, 
She  claims  some  title  to  transgress  his  wUl : 
But  thee,  what  desperate  insolence  has  driven 
To  lift  thy  lance  against  the  king  of  heaven )" 

Then,  mounting  on  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 
She  flew ;  and  Juno  thus  her  rage  resigned : 

'*  O  daughter  of  that  god,  whose  arm  can  wield 
The  avenging  holt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield  1 
No  more  let  beings  of  superior  birth 
Contend  with  Jove  for  this  low  race  of  earth ; 
Triumphant  now,  now  miserably  slain. 
They  breathe  or  perish  as  the  fates  ordain  : 
But  Jove*s  high  counsels  full  effect  shall  find  ; 
And,  ever  constant,  ever  rule  mankind."      [light, 

She  spoke,  and  backward  tumM  her  steeds  of 
Adom'd  with  manes  of  gold,  and  heavenly  bright. 
The  Hours  unloosed  them,  panting  as  they  stood, 
And  heap'd  their  mangers  with  ambrosial  food. 
There  tied,  tliey  rest  in  high  celestial  stalls  ; 
The  chariot  propp'd  against  the  crystal  walls. 
The  pensive  goddesses,  abash'd,  controU'd, 
Mix  with  the  gods,  and  fill  their  seats  of  gold. 

And  now  the  Thunderer  meditates  his  flight 
From  Ida's  summits  to  the  Olympian  height. 
Swifter  than  thought,  the  wheels  instinctive  fly. 
Flame  through  the  vast  of  air,  and  reach  the  sky. 
'Twas  Neptune's  charge  his  coursers  to  unbrace, 
And  flx  the  car  on  its  immortal  base  ; 
There  stood  the  chariot,  beaming  forth  its  rays, 
'Till  with  a  snowy  veil  he  screen 'd  the  bhize. 
He,  whose  all-conscious  eyes  the  world  behold. 
The  eternal  Thunderer  sat,  enthroned  in  gold. 
High  heaven  the  footstool  of  his  feet  he  makes. 
And  wide  beneath  him  all  Olympus  shakes. 
Trembling  a&r  the  offending  powers  appear'd. 
Confused  and  silent,  for  his  frown  thev  fear'd. 
He  saw  their  soul,  and  thus  his  word  imparts : 
<'  Pallas  and  Juno  !  say,  why  heave  your  hearts  f 
Soon  was  your  battle  o'er :  proud  Troy  retired 
Before  your  face,  and  in  your  wrath  expired. 
But  know,  whoe'er  almighty  power  withstand  1 
Unmatch'd  our  force,  unconquer'd  is  our  hand  : 
Who  shall  the  sovereign  of  the  skies  control  f 
Not  all  the  gods  that  crown  the  starry  pole. 
Your  hearts  shall  tremble,  if  our  arms  we  take, 
And  each  inmiortal  nerve  with  horror  shake. 
For  thus  I  speak,  and  what  I  speak  sliall  stand : 
What  power  soe'er  provokes  our  lifted  hand, 
On  this  our  hill  no  more  shall  hold  his  phice  ; 
Cut  off,  and  exiled  from  the  ethereal  race." 

Juno  and  Pallas  grieving  hear  the  doom, 
But  feast  their  souls  on  Ilion's  woes  to  come. 
Though  secret  anger  swell'd  Minerva's  breast. 
The  prudent  goddess  yet  her  wrath  repress'd  ; 
But  Juno,  impotent  of  rage,  replies : 
<<  What  hast  thou  said,  O  tyrant  of  the  skies  ! 
Strength  and  onmipotence  invest  thy  throne  ; 
'Tis  thine  to  punish  ;  ours  to  grieve  alone. 
For  Greece  we  grieve,  abandon'd  by  her  fate 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  thy  unmeasiured  hate : 
From  fields  forbidden  we  submiss  refrain, 
With  arms  unaiding  see  our  Argives  shun  ; 
Yet  grant  our  counsels  still  their  breasts  may 
Lest  idl  should  perish  in  the  rage  of  Jove."  [move. 

The  goddess  thus  ;  and  thus  the  god  replies, 
Who  swells  the  clouds,  and  bUckens  all  the  skies  : 
<*  The  morning  sun,  awaked  by  loud  ahuins. 
Shall  see  the  almighty  Thunderer  in  arms. 
What  heaps  of  Argives  then  shall  load  the  plain^ 
Those  radiant  eyes  shall  view,  and  view  in  vain. 


Nor  shall  great  Hector  cease  the  rage  of  fight. 
The  navy  flaming,  and  thy  Greeks  in  flight. 
Even  till  the  day  when  certain  fates  ordain 
Tliat  stem  Achilles  (his  Patroclus  slain^ 
Shall  rise  in  vengeance,  and  lay  waste  tiie  plain. 
For  such  is  fiite,  nor  can'st  thou  turn  its  coiu^ae 
With  all  thy  rage,  with  all  thy  rebel  force. 
Fly,  if  thou  wilt,  to  earth's  remotest  bound. 
Where  on  her  utmost  verve  the  seas  resoimd  ; 
Where  cursed  lapetus  and  Saturn  dwell. 
Fast  by  the  brinl^  vrithin  the  streams  of  hell ; 
No  sun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there ; 
No  cheerful  gales  refresh  the  lazv  air : 
There  arm  once  more  the  bold  Titanian  band ; 
And  arm  in  vain  ;  for  what  I  will,  shall  stand." 

Now  deep  in  ocean  sunk  the  lamp  of  light. 
And  drew  behind  the  cloudy  veil  of  night : 
The  conquering  Trojans  mourn  his  beams  decayed  ; 
The  Greeks  rejoicins  bless  the  friendly  shade. 

The  victors  keep  we  field  ;  and  Hector  calls 
A  martial  council  near  the  navy  walls  : 
These  to  Scamander*s  bank  apart  he  led. 
Where  thinly  scatter'd  lay  the  heaps  of  dead. 
The  assembled  chiefs,  descending  on  the  ground. 
Attend  his  order,  and  their  prince  surround. 
A  massy  spear  he  bore  of  mighty  strength. 
Of  full  ten  cubits  was  the  lance's  length  ; 
The  point  was  brass,  refulgent  to  behold, 
Fix'd  to  the  wood  with  circling  rings  of  gold : 
The  noble  Hector  on  his  lance  redmed. 
And,  bending  forward,  thus  reveal'd  hb  mind : 

<<  Ye  valiant  Trojans,  with  attention  hear  ! 
Ye  Dardan  bands,  and  generous  aids,  give  ear ! 
This  day,  we  hoped,  would  wrap  in  conquering  flame 
Greece  with  her  ^ips,  and  crown  our  toils  with 

fame. 
But  darkness  now,  to  save  the  cowards,  falls. 
And  guards  them  trembling  in  their  wcMden  walls. 
Obey  the  night,  and  use  her  peaceful  hours 
Our  steeds  to  forage,  and  refresh  our  powers. 
Straight  from  the  town  be  sheep  and  oxen  sought. 
And  strengthening  bread,  and  generous  wine  be 

brought. 
Wide  o'er  the  field,  high-blaziug  to  the  sky. 
Let  numerous  fires  the  absent  sun  supply. 
The  flaming  piles  with  plenteous  fuel  raise, 
'Till  the  bright  mom  her  purple  beam  displays  ; 
Lest,  in  the  silence  and  the  mades  of  ni^t, 
Greece  on  her  sable  ships  attempt  her  flight 
Not  unmolested  let  the  wretches  gain 
Their  lofty  decks,  or  safely  cleave  the  main  ; 
Some  hostile  wound  let  every  dart  bestow. 
Some  lasting  token  of  the  Phrygian  foe. 
Wounds,  that  long  hence  may  ask  their  spouses' 

care. 
And  warn  their  children  from  a  Trojan  war. 
Now  through  the  circuit  of  our  I  lion  wall. 
Let  sacred  heralds  sound  the  solemn  call ; 
To  bid  the  sires  with  hoai^'  honours  crown'd. 
And  beardless  youths,  our  battlements  surround. 
Firm  be  the  guard,  while  distant  lie  our  powers. 
And  let  the  matrons  hang  with  lights  the  towers  ; 
Lest,  under  covert  of  the  midnight  shade. 
The  insidious  foe  the  naked  town  invade. 
Suffice,  to-night,  these  orders  to  obey  ; 
A  nobler  charge  shall  rouse  the  dawning  day. 
The  gods,  I  tmst,  shall  give  to  Hector's  hand 
From  these  detested  foes  to  free  the  land. 
Who  plough'd,  with  fates  averse,  the  watery  way; 
For  Trojan  vultures  a  predestined  prey. 
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Our  oommon  safety  must  be  now  the  care  ; 
But  soon  as  morning  paints  the  fields  of  air, 
Sheath'd  in  bright  arms  let  every  troop  engage. 
And  the  fired  fleet  behold  the  battle  rage. 
Then,  then  shall  Hector  and  Tydides  prove 
Whose  fates  are  heaviest  in  the  scales  of  Jove. 
To-morrow's  light  (O  haste  the  glorious  mom  !) 
Shall  see  his  bloody  spoils  in  triumph  borne, 
With  this  keen  javelin  shall  his  breast  be  gored, 
And  prostrate  heroes  bleed  around  their  lord. 
Certain  as  this,  oh !  might  my  days  endure, 
From  age  inglorious,  and  black  death  secure  ; 
So  might  my  life  and  glory  know  no  bound, 
Like  Pallas  worshiped,  like  the  sun  renown'd  1 
As  the  next  dawn,  the  last  they  diall  enjoy, 
Shall  crush  the  Greeks,  and  end  the  woes  of  Troy." 

The  leader  spoke.     From  all  his  host  around 
Shouts  of  applause  along  the  shores  resound. 
Each  from  the  yoke  the  smoking  steeds  untied, 
And  fix'd  their  headstalls  to  his  chariot-side. 
Fat  sheep  and  oxen  from  the  town  are  led. 
With  generous  wine,  and  all-sustaining  br^d. 
Full  hecatombs  lay  burning  on  the  shore  ; 
The  w>dds  to  Heaven  the  curling  vapours  bore. 
Ungrateful  offering  to  the  immortal  powers  ! 
Whose  wrath  hung  heavy  o'er  the  Trojan  towers ; 
Nor  Priam  nor  his  sons  obtain'd  their  grace  ; 
Proud  Troy  they  hated,  and  her  guilty  race. 

The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round, 
And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the  ground. 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  spreads  her  sacrod  light. 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole. 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  wine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicins  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  Bght. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  I  lion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays : 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires, 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Fall  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whose  umber'd  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send  : 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom. 


BOOK  IX. 


AROUMENT. 

THS  SMBABSY  TO  ACHILLES. 

Agamemnon,  after  the  last  day's  defeat,  proposes  to  the 
j    Greeks  to  quit  the  siege,  and  return  to  their  country. 
IMomed  opposes  this,  and  Nestor  seconds  him,  praising 
I    his  wisdom  and  resolution.    He  orders  the  guard  to  be 
I    strengthened,  and  a  council  summoned  to  deliberate  what 
measures  are  to  he  followed  in  this  emergency.    Aga- 
memnon pursues  this  advice,  and  Nestor  further  prevails 
upon  him  to  send  amhassadors  to  Achilles,  in  order  to 
move  him  to  a  reconciliation.    Ulysses  and  AJax  are  made 
choice  of,  who  are  aooompanled  by  old  Phomiz.    They 
make,  each  of  them,  very  moving  and  pieasing  speeches, 
but  are  rcijeeted  with  roughneM  by  AchUles,  who  not- 


withstanding retains  Phcraix  in  his  tent  The  ambas- 
sadors return  unsuccessfully  to  the  camp,  and  the  troops 
betake  themselves  to  sleep. 

This  book,  and  the  next  following,  take  up  the  space  of 
one  night,  which  is  the  twenty-seventh  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  poem.  The  scene  lies  on  the  sea-shore,  the 
station  of  the  Grecian  ships. 


Thus  joyful  Troy  maintain'd  the  watch  of  night ; 
While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight, 
And  heaven-bred  horror,  on  the  Grecian  part, 
Sat  on  each  face,  and  sadden'd  every  heart. 
As  from  its  cloudy  dungeon  issuing  forth, 
A  double  tempest  of  the  west  and  north 
Swells  o'er  the  sea,  from  Thracia's  frozen  shore. 
Heaps  waves  on  waves,  and  bids  the  iEgean  roar; 
This  way  and  that  the  boiling  deeps  are  tost ; 
Such  various  passions  urged  the  troubled  host. 
Great  Agamemnon  grieved  above  the  rest ; 
Superior  sorrows  swell'd  his  royal  breast ; 
Himself  his  orders  to  the  heralds  bears. 
To  bid  to  council  all  the  Grecian  peers, 
But  bid  in  whispers :  these  surround  their  chief, 
In  solemn  sadness,  and  majestic  grief. 
The  kin^  amidst  the  mournful  circle  rose ; 
Down  his  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent  flows : 
So  silent  fountains,  from  a  rock's  tall  head. 
In  sable  streams  soft-tricklinff  waters  shed. 
With  more  than  vulgar  grief  he  stood  oppress'd; 
Words,  mix'd  with  sighe^  thus  bursting  firom  his 
breast. 
«  Ye  sons  of  Greece !  partake  your  leader's  care; 
Fellows  in  arms  and  princes  of  the  war ! 
Of  partial  Jove  too  justly  we  complain. 
And  heavenly  oracles  believed  in  vain. 
A  safe  return  was  promised  to  our  toils. 
With  conquest  honour'd,  and  enrich'd  with  spoils: 
Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host; 
Our  wealth,  our  people,  and  our  glory  lost. 
So  Jove  decrees,  almighty  lord  of  all  I 
Jove,  at  whose  nod  whole  empires  rise  or  fall, 
Who  shakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  trust, 
And  towers  and  armies  humbles  to  the  dust. 
Haste  then,  for  ever  quit  these  Deital  fields. 
Haste  to  the  joys  our  native  country  yields ; 
Spread  all  vour  canvass,  all  your  oars  employ. 
Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-defended  Troy." 

He  said ;  deep  silence  held  the  Grecian  band. 
Silent,  unmoved,  in  dire  dismay  thev  stand ; 
A  pensive  scene !  till  Tydeus'  warlike  son 
Boird  on  the  king  his  eyes,  and  thus  begun. 

**  When  kings  advise  us  to  renounce  our  fame. 
First  let  him  speak,  who  first  has  suffered  shame. 
If  I  oppose  thee,  prince  1  thy  wrath  withhold, 
The  laws  of  council  bid  my  tongue  be  bold, 
Tliou  first,  and  thou  alone,  in  fields  of  fight, 
Durst  brand  my  courage,  and  defame  my  might : 
Nor  from  a  fi^end  the  unkind  reproach  appear'd, 
The  Greeks  stood  witness,  all  our  army  heard. 
The  gods,  0  chief!  from  whom  our   honours 

^ring. 
The  gods  have  made  thee  but  by  halves  a  king : 
They  gave  thee  sceptres,  and  a  wide  command. 
They  gave  dominion  o'er  the  seas  and  land ; 
The  noblest  power  that  might  the  world  control 
They  gave  thee  not — a  brave  and  virtuous  soul. 
Is  this  a  general's  voice,  that  would  suggest 
Fears  like  his  own  to  every  Grecian  breast! 
Confiding  in  our  want  of  worth,  he  stands ; 
And  if  we  fly,  'tis  what  our  king  commands. 
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Go  thou,  inglorious  1  from  the  embattled  plain ; 
Ships  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main ; 
A  noble  care  the  Grecians  shall  employ, 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpate  Troy. 
Here  Greece  shall  stay ;  or,  if  all  Greece  retire, 
Myself  will  stay,  till  Troy  or  I  expire ; 
Myself,  and  Sthenelus,  will  fight  for  fame ; 
God  bade  us  fight,  and  'twas  with  God  we  came." 

He  ce^ised  ;  the  Greeks  loud  acclamations  raise, 
And  voice  to  voice  resounds  Tydides'  praise. 
Wise  Nestor  then  his  reverend  figure  rear'd ; 
He  spoke :  the  host  in  still  attention  heard. 

"  O  truly  great !  in  whom  the  gods  have  join'd 
Such  strength  of  body  with  such  force  of  mmd ; 
In  conduct,  as  in  courage,  you  excel. 
Still  first  to  act  what  you  advise  so  well. 
These  wholesome  counsels  which  thy  wisdom  moves, 
Applauding  Greece  with  common  voice  approves. 
Kings  thou  canst  blame;  a  bold  but  prudent  youth ; 
And  blame  even  kings  with  praise,  because  with 

truth. 
And  vet  those  years  that  since  thy  birth  have  run 
Would  hardly  style  thee  Nestor's  youngest  son. 
Then  let  me  add  what  yet  remains  behind, 
A  thought  unfinish*d  in  that  generous  mind ; 
A^e  hida  me  speak ;  nor  shall  the  advice  I  bring 
Distaste  the  people,  or  offend  the  king : 

"  Cursed  is  the  man,  and  void  of  law  and  right, 
Unworthy  property,  unworthy  light, 
Unfit  for  public  rule,  or  private  care, 
That  wretch,  that  monster,  who  delights  in  war; 
Whose  lust  is  murder,  and  whose  horrid  joy, 
To  tear  his  country,  and  his  kind  destroy  I 
This  night,  refresh  and  fortify  thy  train ; 
Between  the  trench  and  wall  let  guards  remain  : 
Be  that  the  duty  of  the  young  and  bold ; 
But  thou,  0  king,  to  council  call  the  old ; 
Great  is  thy  sway,  and  weighty  are  thy  cares ; 
Thy  high  commands  must  spirit  all  our  wars. 
With  Thracian  wines  recruit  thy  honoured  guests, 
For  happy  counsels  flow  firom  sober  feasts. 
Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  distressed, 
And  such  a  monarch  as  can  choose  the  best. 
See  what  a  blaze  IVom  hostile  tents  a^ires, 
How  near  our  fleet  approach  the  Trojan  fires ! 
Who  can,  unmoved,  behold  the  dreamul  light! 
What  eye  beholds  them,  and  can  close  to-night! 
This  dreadful  interval  determines  all ; 
To-morrow,  Troy  must  flame,  or  Greece  must  fall." 

Thus  spoke  the  hoary  sage :  the  rest  obey; 
Swift  through  the  gates  the  guards  direct  their 

way. 
His  son  was  first  to  pass  the  lofty  mound, 
Tho  generous  Thrasymed,  in  arms  i«nown'd : 
Next  him,  Ascalaphus,  lillmen,  stood. 
The  double  offspring  of  the  warrior-god : 
DeTpyms,  Aphareus,  Merion  join. 
And  Lycomed  of  Creon's  noWe  line. 
Seven  were  the  leaders  of  the  nightly  bands. 
And  each  bold  chief  a  hmidred  spears  commands. 
The  fires  they  light,  to  short  repasts  they  fall, 
Some  line  the  trench,  and  others  man  the  wall» 

The  king  of  men,  on  public  counsels  bent, 
Convened  the  princes  in  his  ample  tent ; 
Each  seized  a  portion  of  the  kingly  feast. 
But  stayM  his  hand  when  thirst  and  hunger  ceased. 
Then  Nestor  BpK>ke,  for  wisdom  long  approved. 
And,  slowly  rising,  thus  the  council  moved. 

**  Monarch  of  nations !  whose  superior  sway 
Assembled  states,  and  lords  of  earth,  obey. 


The  laws  and  sceptres  to  thy  hand  are  given. 
And  millions  own  tho  care  of  thee  and  Heaven. 

0  king  !  the  counsels  of  my  age  attend ; 

With  thee  my  cares  begin,  with  thee  mnst  end : 
Thee,  prince !  it  fits  alike  to  speak  and  hear. 
Pronounce  with  judgment,  with  regard  give  ear. 
To  see  no  wholesome  motion  be  withstood. 
And  ratify  the  best  for  public  good : 
Nor,  though  a  meaner  give  advice,  repuie. 
But  follow  it,  and  make  the  wisdom  thine. 
Hear  then  a  thought,  not  now  conceived  in  haste. 
At  once  my  present  judgment  and  my  past. 
When  from  Pelides'  tent  you  forced  the  maid, 

1  first  opposed,  and,  faithful,  durst  dissuade ; 
But  bold  of  soul,  when  headlong  fury  fired. 

You  wrong'd  the  man,  by  men  and  gods  admired: 
Now  seek  some  means  his  fatal  wrath  to  end. 
With  prayers  to  move  hnn,  or  with  gifts  to  bend." 
To  whom  the  king.    **  With  justice  hast  thoo 

shown 
A  prince's  faults,  and  I  with  reason  own. 
That  happy  man,  whom  Jove  still  honofars  most. 
Is  more  Uian  armies,  and  himself  a  host. 
Bless'd  in  his  love,  this  wondrous  hero  stands ; 
Heaven  fights  his  war,  and  humbles  all  our  bands;. 
Fain  would  my  heart,  which  err'd  through  frantic 

rage, 
The  wrathful  chief  and  angry  gods  assuage. 
If  gifts  unmense  his  mighty  soul  can  bow. 
Hear,  all  ye  Greeks,  and  witness  what  1  vow : 
Ten  weighty  talents  of  the  purest  gold. 
And  twice  ten  yases  of  refulgent  mould ; 
Seven  sacred  tripods,  whose  unsullied  frame 
Yet  knows  no  office,  nor  has  felt  the  flame ; 
Twelve  steeds  unmatch'd  infleetness  and  infoirre. 
And  still  victorious  in  tlie  dusty  course ; 
(Rich  were  the  nmn  whose  ample  stores  exceed 
The  prizes  purchased  by  their  winged  speed ;) 
Seven  lovely  captives  ot  the  Lesbian  line,  I 

Skiird  in  each  art,  unmatch'd  in  form  divine. 
The  same  I  chose  for  more  than  vulgar  diarms. 
When  Lesbos  sank  beneath  the  henrs  arms : 
All  these,  to  buy  his  friendship,  shall  be  paid. 
And  join'd  with  these  ^e  long-contested  maid ; 
With  all  her  charms,  Briseb  I  resign. 
And  solemn  swear  those  charms  were  neyer  mine; 
Untouch'd  she  stay'd,  uninjured  she  removes. 
Pure  from  my  arms,  and  guiltless  of  my  loires. 
These  instant  shall  be  his ;  and  if  the  powers 
Give  to  our  arms  proud  Ilion's  hostile  towers. 
Then  shall  he  store  (when  Greece  the  spoil  divides) 
With  gold  and  brass  his  loaded  navy's  sides : 
Besides,  full  twenty  nymphs  of  Trojan  race 
With  copious  love  shall  crown  his  warm  embrace; 
Such  as  himself  will  choose ;  who  yield  to  none. 
Or  yield  to  Helen's  heavenly  charms  alone. 
Yet  hear  me  further :  when  our  wars  are  o'er. 
If  safe  we  land  on  Ai^gos'  fruitful  shore. 
There  shall  he  live  my  son,  our  honours  share. 
And  with  Orestes'  self  divide  my  care. 
Yet  more — ^three  daughters  in  my  court  ajre  bred. 
And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed ; 
Laodice  and  Iphigenia  fair. 
And  bright  Chrysotliemis  with  golden  hahr ; 
Her  let  him  choose,  whom  most  his  eyes  approve, 
I  ask  no  presents,  no  reward  for  love : 
Myself  will  give  Uie  dower ;  so  vast  a  store 
As  never  father  gave  a  child  before. 
Seven  ample  cities  shall  confess  his  sway, 
Hun  Enope,  and  Pheree  him  obey, 
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Cardamyle  with  ample  turrets  crown'd, 
And  sacred  Pedasus  for  vines  renown'd ; 
iEpea  fair,  the  pastures  Hira  yields. 
And  rich  Antheia  with  her  flowery  fields : 
The  whole  extent  to  Pylos'  sandy  plain, 
Along  the  verdant  margin  of  the  main. 
There  heifers  graze,  and  labouring  oxen  toil; 
Bold  are  the  men,  and  generous  is  the  soil : 
There  shall  he  reign,  with  power  and  justice 

crown'd. 
And  rule  the  tributary  realms  around. 
All  this  I  give,  his  vengeance  to  control, 
And  sure  all  this  may  move  his  mighty  souL 
Pluto,  the  grisly  god,  who  never  spares, 
Who  feels  no  mercy,  and  who  hears  no  prayers, 
Lives  dark  and  dreadful  in  deep  hell's  abodes. 
And  mortals  hate  him,  as  the  worst  of  gods. 
Great  though  he  be,  it  fits  him  to  obey ; 
Since  more  than  his  my  years,  and  more  my  sway." 

The  monarch  thus.   The  reverend  Nestor  then: 
**  Great  Agamemnon  I  glorious  king  of  men  1 
Such  are  Siy  offers  as  a  prince  may  take. 
And  such  as  fits  a  generous  king  to  make. 
Let  chosen  delegates  this  hour  be  sent 
(Myself  will  name  them)  to  Pelides'  tent : 
Let  Phoanix  lead,  revered  for  hoary  age. 
Great  Ajax  next,  and  Ithacus  the  sage. 
Yet  more  to  sanctify  the  word  you  send. 
Let  Hodins  and  Eurybates  attend. 
Now  pray  to  Jove  to  grant  what  Grreeoe  demands; 
Pray  in  deep  silence,  and  with  purest  hands." 

He  said ;  and  all  approved.    The  heralds  bring 
The  cleansing  water  m>m  the  living  spring. 
The  youth  with  wine  the  sacred  goblets  crown'd. 
And  large  libations  drench 'd  the  sands  around. 
The  rite  perfonn'd,  the  chiefs  their  thirst  allay. 
Then  from  the  royal  tent  they  take  their  way ; 
Wise  Nestor  turns  on  each  his  careful  eye^ 
Forbids  to  offend,  instructs  them  to  apply ; 
Much  he  advised  them  all,  Ulysses  most. 
To  deprecate  the  chief,  and  save  the  host. 
Through  the  still  night  they  nuurch,  and  hear  the  roar 
Of  murmuring  billows  on  the  sounding  shore. 
To  Neptune,  ruler  of  the  seas  profound. 
Whose  liquid  arms  the  mighty  globe  surround. 
They  pour  forth  vows,  their  embassy  to  bless, 
And  calm  the  rage  of  stem  .^acides. 
And  now,  arrived,  where  on  the  sandy  bay 
The  Myimidonian  tents  and  vessels  lay  ; 
Amused  at  ease,  the  godlike  naan  they  found. 
Pleased  with  the  solemn  harp^s  harmonious  sound. 
(The^  well-wrought  harp  from  conquered  Thebee 


Of  polish'd  silver  was  its  costly  frame ;) 
With  this  he  soothes  his  angry  soul,  and  sings 
The  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 
Patroclus  only  of  the  royal  train, 
Placed  in  his  tent,  attends  the  lofty  strain : 
Full  opposite  he  sat,  and  listened  long. 
In  silence  waiting  tUl  he  ceased  the  song. 
Unseen  the  Grecuui  embassy  proceeds 
To  his  high  tent ;  the  great  Ulysses  leads. 
Achilles  starting,  as  the  chiefs  he  spied, 
Leap'd  from  his  seat,  and  hud  the  harp  aside. 
With  like  suxprise  arose  Mencetius'  son : 
Pelides  grasp'd  their  hands,  and  thus  begun. 

**  Princes,  all  hail !  whatever  brought  you  here, 
Or  strong  necessity,  or  urgent  fear ; 
Welcome,  though  Greeks !  for  not  as  foes  ye  came ; 
To  me  more  dear  than  all  that  bear  the  name." 


With  that,  the  chiefs  beneath  his  roof  he  led. 
And  placed  in  seats  with  purple  carpets  spread. 
Then  thus — '*  Patroclus,  crown  a  larger  bowl. 
Mix  purer  wine,  and  open  every  souL 
Of  all  the  warriors  yonder  host  can  send. 
Thy  friend  most  honours  these,  and  Uiese  thy 
friend." 

He  said ;  Patroclus  o'er  the  blazing  fire 
Heaps  in  a  brazen  vase  three  chines  entire : 
The  brazen  vase  Automedon  sustains. 
Which  flesh  of  porket,  sheep,  and  goat  contains : 
Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides. 
The  parts  transfixes,  and  with  skill  divides. 
Meanwhile  Patroclus  sweats,  the  fire  to  raise'; 
The  tent  is  brighten'd  with  tiie  rising  blaze : 
Then,  when  the  languid  flames  at  length  subside, 
He  strows  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  wide. 
Above  the  coals  the  smoking  fragments  turns, 
And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  from  lifted  urns ; 
With  bread  the  glittering  canisters  they  load. 
Which  round  the  board  Menoetius'  son  bestow'd ; 
Himself,  opposed  to  Ulysses  full  in  sight. 
Each  portion  parts,  and  orders  every  rite. 
The  first  fat  offering,  to  the  immortals  due. 
Amidst  the  ipeedy  uunee  Patroclus  threw ; 
Then  each,  mdnlging  in  the  social  feast. 
His  thirst  and  hunger  soberly  repress'd. 
That  done,  to  Phoenix  Ajax  gave  the  sign  ; 
Not  unperceived  ;  Ulysses  crown'd  with  wine 
The  foaming  bowl,  and  instant  thus  began, 
His  speech  addressing  to  the  godlike  man« 

**  Health  to  Achilles  I  happy  are  thy  guests  ! 
Not  those  more  honour'd  whom  Atrides  feasts : 
Though  generous  plenty  crown  thy  loaded  boards. 
That,  Agamenmon's  regal  tent  affords  ; 
But  greater  cares  sit  heavy  on  our  souls, 
Not  eased  by  banquets  or  by  flowing  bowls. 
What  scenes  of  slaughter  in  yon  fields  appear  I 
The  dead  we  mourn,  and  for  the  living  fear ; 
Greece  on  the  brink  of  fate  all  doubtful  stands. 
And  owns  no  help  but  from  thy  saving  hands : 
Troy  and  her  aids  for  ready  vengeance  call ; 
Their  threatening  tents  already  shade  our  wall : 
Hear  how  with  shouts  their  conquest  they  prochum, 
And  point  at  every  ship  their  vengeful  flame  I 
For  them  the  father  of  the  gods  declares, 
Theirs  are  his  omens,  and  his  thunder  theirs. 
See,  full  of  Jove,  avenging  Hector  rise  I 
See  I  heaven  and  earth  the  racing  chief  defies ; 
What  fury  in  his  breast,  what  lightning  in  his  eyes  I 
He  waits  but  for  the  mom,  to  smk  in  flame 
The  ships,  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  Grecian  name. 
Heavens !  how  my  country's  woes  distract  my  mind. 
Lest  Fate  accomplish  all  his  rage  design'd. 
And  must  we,  gods  !  our  heads  inglorious  lay 
In  Trojan  dust,  and  this  the  fatal  day! 
Return,  Achilles :  oh  return,  though  late. 
To  save  thy  Greeks,  and  stop  the  course  of  Fate ; 
If  in  that  heart  or  grief  or  courage  lies. 
Rise  to  redeem ;  ah,  yet  to  conquer,  rise  ! 
The  day  may  come,  when,  all  our  warriors  slain. 
That  heart  shall  melt,  that  courage  rise  in  vain : 
Regard  in  time,  O  prince  divinely  brave  ! 
Those  wholesome  counsels  which  thy  father  gave. 
When  Peleus  in  his  aged  anns  embraced 
His  parting  son,  these  accents  were  his  last : 
'  My  child !  with  strength,  with  glory,  and  success. 
Thy  arms  may  Juno  and  Minerva  bless  1 
Trust  that  to  Heaven :  but  thou,  thv  cares  engage 
To  calm  thy  passions,  and  subdue  thy  rage  : 
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From  gentler  manners  let  thy  glory  grow, 
And  shun  contention,  the  sure  source  of  woe  ; 
That  young  and  old  may  in  thy  praise  combine, 

The  virtues  of  humanity  be  thine ' 

This  now-despised  advice  thy  father  gave  ; 
Ah  I  check  thy  anger,  and  be  truly  brave. 
I    If  thou  wilt  yield  to  great  Atrides'  prayera, 
Gifts  worthy  thee  his  royal  hand  prepares  ; 
If  not — but  hear  me,  while  I  number  o'er 
The  proffer' d  presents,  an  exhaustless  store. 
Ten  weighty  talents  of  the  purest  gold, 
And  twice  ten  vases  of  refulgent  mould  ; 
Seven  sacred  tripods,  whose  unsullied  frame 
Yet  knows  no  oiKce,  nor  has  felt  the  flame  ; 
Twelve  steeds  unmatched  in  fleetness  and  in  force, 
And  still  victorious  in  the  dusty  course  ; 
niich  were  the  man,  whose  ample  stores  exceed 
The  prizes  purchased  by  their  winged  speed ;) 
Seven  lovely  captives  of  the  Lesbian  line, 
Skill'd  in  each  art,  unmatch'd  in  form  divine, 
The  same  he  chose  for  more  than  vulgar  charms. 
When  Lesbos  sank  beneath  thy  conquering  arms. 
All  these,  to  buy  thy  friendship,  shall  be  paid, 
And,  join'd  with  these,  the  long-contested  maid  ; 
With  all  her  charms,  Briseis  he  '11  resign. 
And  solemn  swear  those  charms  were  only  thine ; 
Untouch'd  she  stay'd,  uninjured  she  removes. 
Pure  ftt)m  his  arms,  and  guiltless  of  his  loves. 
These  instant  shall  be  thine  ;  and  if  the  powers 
Give  to  our  anns  proud  I  lion's  hostile  towers. 
Then  shalt  thou  store  (when  Greece  the  spoil 

divides) 
With  gold  and  brass  thy  loaded  navy's  sides. 
Besides,  full  twenty  nymphs  of  Trojan  race 
With  copious  love  shall  crown  thy  warm  embrace ; 
Such  as  thyself  shall  choose  ;  who  yield  to  none. 
Or  yield  to  Helen's  heavenly  charms  alone. 
Yet  hear  me  further :  when  our  wars  are  o'er, 
If  safe  we  land  on  Argos'  fruitful  shore. 
There  shalt  thou  live  his  son,  his  honours  share. 
And  with  Orestes'  self  divide  his  care. 
Yet  more — three  daughters  in  his  court  are  bred, 
And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed  ; 
Laodice  and  Iphigenia  fair, 
And  bright  Chrysothemis  with  golden  hair ; 
Her  shalt  thou  wed  whom  most  thy  eyes  approve ; 
He  asks  no  presents,  no  reward  for  love : 
Himself  will  give  the  dower ;  so  vast  a  store 
A6  never  father  gave  a  child  before. 
Seven  ample  cities  shall  confess  thy  sway, 
Thee  Enope  and  Phene  thee  obey, 
Cardamyle  with  ample  turrets  crown'd. 
And  sacred  Pedasus,  for  vines  renown'd : 
iGpea  fair,  the  pastures  Hira  yields, 
And  rich  Antheia  with  her  flowery  fields : 
The  whole  extent  to  Pylos'  sandy  plain, 
Along  the  verdant  margin  of  the  main. 
There  heifers  graze,  and  labouring  oxen  toil ; 
Bold  are  the  men,  and  generous  is  the  soil. 
There  slialt  thou  reign,  with  power  and  justice 

crown'd. 
And  rule  the  tributary  realms  around. 
Such  are  the  proffers  which  this  day  we  bring. 
Such  the  repentance  of  a  suppliant  king. 
But  if  all  this,  relentless,  thou  disdain, 
If  honour  and  if  interest  plead  in  vain, 
Yet  some  redress  to  suppliant  Greece  afford. 
And  be,  amongst  her  guardian  gods,  adored. 
If  no  regard  thy  suffering  country  claim. 
Hear  thy  own  glory,  and  the  voice  of  &me : 


For  now  that  chief,  whose  unresisted  ire 
Made  lutions  tremble,  and  whole  hosts  retire. 
Proud  Hector,  now,  the  unequal  fight  demands. 
And  only  triumphs  to  deserve  thy  hands." 

Then  tlius  the  goddess-bom.     ^  Ulysses,  hear 
A  faitliful  speech,  that  knows  nor  art  nor  fear ; 
Whilt  in  my  secret  soul  is  understood. 
My  tongue  shall  utter,  and  my  deeds  make  good. 
Let  Greece  then  know,  my  purpose  I  retain : 
Nor  with  new  treaties  vex  my  peace  in  vain. 
Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell. 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  bell. 

*'  Then  thus  in  short  m^  fix'd  resolves  attend. 
Which  nor  Atrides  nor  his  Greeks  can  bend  ; 
Long  toils,  long  perils  in  their  cause  I  bore. 
But  now  the  unfruitful  glories  charm  no  more. 
Fight  or  not  fight,  a  like  reward  we  claim. 
The  wretch  and  hero  find  their  prize  the  same  ; 
Alike  regretted  in  tlie  dust  he  lies. 
Who  yields  ignobly,  or  who  bravely  dies. 
Of  all  my  dangers,  all  my  glorious  pains, 
A  life  of  htbours,  lo  I  wliat  fruit  remains  f 
As  the  bold  bird  her  helpless  young  attends. 
From  danger  guards  them,and  from  want  defends ; 
In  search  of  prey  she  wings  the  spacious  air. 
And  with  the  untasted  food  supplies  her  care : 
For  tliankless   Greece  such   hardships   have    I 

braved. 
Her  w^ives,  her  infants,  by  my  labours  saved ; 
Long  sleepless  nights  in  heavy  arms  I  stood. 
And  sweat  laborious  days  in  dust  and  blood. 
I  sack'd  twelve  ample  cities  on  the  main. 
And  twelve  lay  smoking  on  the  Trojan  plain : 
Then  at  Atrides'  haughty  feet  were  laid 
The  wealth  I  gather'd,  and  the  spoils  I  made. 
Your  mighty  monarch  these  in  peace  posseas'd ; 
Some  few  my  soldiers  had,  himself  the  rest. 
Some  present,  too,  to  every  prince  was  paid  ; 
Aud  every  prince  enjoys  tiie  gift  he  made : 
I  only  must  refund,  of  all  his  train  ; 
See  what  pre-eminence  our  merits  gain  I 
My  spoil  alone  his  greedy  soul  delights  ; 
My  spouse  alone  must  bless  his  lustful  nights  : 
The  woman,  let  him  (as  he  may)  enjoy ; 
But  what's  the  quarrel,  then,  of  Greece  to  Troy! 
What  to  these  shores  the  assembled  nations  draws. 
What  calls  for  a  vengeance,  but  a  woman's  cause ! 
Are  fair  endowments  and  a  beauteous  face 
Beloved  by  none  but  those  of  Atreus'  race  f 
The  wife  whom  choice  and  passion  both  approre. 
Sure  every  wise  and  worthy  man  will  love. 
Nor  did  my  fair  one  less  distinction  claim ; 
Slave  as  slie  was,  my  soul  adored  the  dame. 
Wrong'd  in  my  love,  all  proffers  I  disdain ; 
Deceived  for  once,  I  trust  not  kings  again. 
Ye  have  my  answer — what  remains  to  do. 
Your  king,  Ulysses,  may  consult  with  you. 
What  needs  he  the  defence  this  arm  can  make  ? 
Has  he  not  walls  no  human  force  can  shake ! 
Has  he  not  fenced  his  guarded  navy  round 
With  piles,  with  ramparts,  and  a  trench  profound  ? 
And  will  not  these  (the  wonders  he  has  done) 
Repel  the  rage  of  Priam's  single  sonl 
There  was  a  time  ('twas  when  for  Greece  I  fought) 
When  Hector's  prowess  no  such  wonders  wrought ; 
He  kept  the  verge  of  Troy,  nor  dared  to  wait 
Achilles'  fury  at  the  Scsean  gate  ; 
He  tried  it  once,  and  scarce  was  saved  by  fate. 
But  now  those  ancient  enmities  are  o'er  ; 
To*morrow  we  the  favouring  gods  implore  ; 
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Then  shall  yon  see  our  parting  vessels  crownM, 
And  hear'  with  oars  the  Hellespont  resound. 
The  third  day  hence  shall  Pthia  greet  our  sails. 
If  mighty  Neptune  send  propitious  gales  ; 
Pthia  to  her  Achilles  shall  restore 
The  wealth  he  left  for  this  detested  shore  : 
Thither  the  spoils  of  this  long  war  shall  pass. 
The  ruddy  gold,  the  steel,  and  shining  hrass ; 
My  beauteous  captives  thither  I'll  convey, 
And  all  that  rests  of  my  unravish'd  prey. 
One  only  valued  gift  your  tyrant  gave. 
And  that  resumed — the  fair  Lymessian  slave. 
Then  tell  him  ;  loud,  that  all  the  Greeks  may  hear. 
And  learn  to  scorn  the  wretch  they  basely  fear  ; 
(For  arm'd  in  unpudence,  mankind  he  braves, 
And  meditates  new  cheats  on  all  his  slaves  ; 
Though  shameless  as  he  is,  to  face  these  eyes 
Is  what  he  dares  not ;  if  he  dares,  he  dies  ;) 
Tell  him,  all  terms,  all  commerce  I  decline. 
Nor  share  his  council,  nor  his  battle  join  ; 
For  once  deceived,  was  his  ;  but  twice,  were  mine. 
No — let  the  stupid  prince,  whom  Jove  deprives 
Of  sense  and  justice,  run  where  frenzy  drives  ; 
His  gifts  are  hateful :  kings  of  such  a  kind 
Stand  but  as  slaves  before  a  noble  mind. 
Not  though  he  proffer'd  all  himself  possess'd, 
And  all  his  rapine  could  from  others  wrest ; 
Not  all  the  golden  tides  of  wealth  that  crown 
The  many-peopled  Orchomenian  towTi  ; 
Not  all  proud  Thebes'  unrival'd  walls  contain. 
The  world's  great  empress  on  the  Egyptian  plain, 
(That  spreads  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand  states, 
And  ponrs  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates, 
Two  hundred  horsemen  and  two  hundred  cars 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars  ;) 
Though  bribes  were  heap'd  on  bribes,  in  number 

more 
Than  dust  in  fields,  or  sands  along  the  shore  ; 
Should  all  these  offers  for  my  friendship  call ; 
'TIS  he  that  offers,  and  I  scorn  them  all. 
Atrides'  daughter  never  shall  be  led 
(An  ill-match'd  consort)  to  Achilles'  bed  ; 
Like  golden  Venus  though  she  charm'd  the  heart. 
And  vied  with  Pallas  in  the  works  of  art. 
Some  greater  Greek  let  those  high  nuptials  grace, 
I  hate  alliance  with  a  tyrant's  race. 
If  heaven  restore  me  to  my  realms  with  life. 
The  reverend  Peleus  shall  elect  my  wife  ; 
Thessalian  nymphs  there  are  of  form  divine, 
And  kings  that  sue  to  mix  their  blood  with  mine. 
Bless'd  in  kind  love,  my  years  shall  glide  away. 
Content  with  just  hereditary  sway  ; 
There,  deaf  for  ever  to  the  martial  strife, 
Eiyoy  the  dear  prerogative  of  life. 
Life  is  not  to  be  bought  with  heaps  of  gold  ; 
Not  all  Apollo's  Pythian  treasures  hold, 
Or  Troy  once  held,  in  peace  and  pride  of  sway. 
Can  bribe  the  poor  possession  of  a  day  I 
Lost  herds  and  treasures  we  by  arms  regain, 
And  steeds  unrival'd  on  the  dusty  plain  : 
But  from  our  lips  the  vital  spirit  fied. 
Returns  no  more  to  wake  the  silent  dead. 
My  fates  long  since  by  Thetis  were  disclosed. 
And  each  alternate,  life  or  fame,  proposed  ; 
Here,  if  I  stay,  before  the  Trojan  town. 
Short  is  my  date,  but  deathless  my  renown  : 
If  I  return,  I  quit  immortal  praise 
For  years  on  years,  and  long-extended  days. 
Convinced,  though  late,  I  find  my  fond  mistake. 
And  warn  the  Greeks  tiie  wiser  choice  to  make : 


To  quit  Uiese  shores,  their  native  seats  enjoy. 
Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-defended  Troy. 
Jove's  arm  display'd  asserts  her  from  the  skies  ; 
Her  hearts  are  strengthened,  and  her  glories  rise. 
Go  then  to  Greece,  reiiort  our  fix'd  design  ; 
Bid  all  your  counsels,  all  your  armies  join. 
Let  all  your  forces,  all  your  arts  conspire. 
To  save  the  ships,  the  troops,  the  chiefs,  from  fire. 
One  stratagem  has  fail'd,  and  others  will : 
Ye  find,  Achilles  is  unconquer'd  still. 
Go  then — digest  my  message  as  ye  may — 
But  here  this  night  let  reverend  Phceuix  stay : 
His  tedious  toils  and  hoary  hairs  demand 
A  peaceful  death  in  Pthia's  friendly  land. 
But  whether  he  remain  or  sail  with  me. 
His  age  be  sacred,  and  his  will  be  free." 

The  son  of  Peleus  ceased :  the  chiefs  around 
In  silence  wrapt,  in  consternation  drown'd. 
Attend  the  stem  reply.     Then  Phoenix  rose  ; 
(Down  his  white  beard  a  stream  of  sorrow  flows ;) 
And  while  the  fate  of  suffering  Greece  he  mouru'd, 
With  accent  weak  these  tender  words  retum'd. 

^  Divine  Achilles  I  wilt  thou  then  retire. 
And  leave  our  hosts  in  blood,  our  fleets  on  fire ! 
If  wrath  so  dreadful  fill  thy  ruthless  mind. 
How  shall  thy  friend,  thy  Phoenix,  stay  behind  I 
The  royal  Peleus,  when  from  Pthia's  coast 
He  sent  thee  early  to  the  Achaian  host ; 
Thy  youth  as  then  in  sage  debates  unskUl'd, 
And  new  to  perils  of  the  direful  field  : 
He  bade  me  teach  thee  all  tiie  ways  of  war, 
To  shine  in  councils,  and  in  camps  to  dare. 
Never,  ah,  never  let  me  leave  thy  side  1 
No  time  shall  part  us,  and  no  fate  divide. 
Not  though  the  god,  that  breathed  my  life,  restore 
The  bloom  I  boasted,  and  the  port  I  bore. 
When  Greece  of  old  beheld  my  youthful  fUunes 
^Delightful  Greece,  the  hmd  of  lovely  dames.) 
My  father,  faithless  to  my  mother's  arms, 
Old  as  he  was,  adored  a  stranger's  charms. 
I  tried  what  youth  could  do  (at  her  desire) 
To  win  the  damsel,  and  prevent  my  sire. 
My  sire  with  curses  loads  my  hated  head. 
And  cries,  <  Ye  furies  I  barren  be  his  bed.' 
Infernal  Jove,  the  vengeful  fiends  below. 
And  ruthless  Proserpine,  confirm'd  his  vow. 
Despair  and  grief  distract  my  labouring  mind  ! 
Gods  1  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design'd  1 
I  tliought  (but  some  kind  god  that  thought  sup- 

press'd) 
To  plunge  tne  poniard  in  my  father's  breast ; 
Then  meditate  my  flight :  my  friends  in  vain 
With  prayers  entreat  me,  and  with  force  detain. 
On  fat  of  rams,  black  bulls,  and  brawny  swine. 
They  daily  feast,  with  draughts  of  fragrant  wine  ; 
Strong  guards  they  placed,  and  watch 'd  nine  nights 

entire ; 
The  roofs  and  porches  flamed  with  constant  fire. 
The  tenth,  I  forced  the  gates,  unseen  of  all  ; 
And,  favour'd  by  the  night,  o'erleap'd  the  wall. 
My  travels  thence  through  spacious  Greece  extend  ; 
In  Pthia's  court  at  last  my  labours  end. 
Your  sire  received  me,  as  his  son  caress'd, 
With  gifts  enrich'd,  and  with  possessions  bless'd. 
The  strong  Dolopians  thenceforth  own'd  my  reign. 
And  all  the  coast  that  runs  along  the  main. 
By  love  to  thee  his  bounties  I  repaid. 
And  early  wisdom  to  thy  soul  convey'd : 
Great  as  thou  art,  my  lessons  made  thee  brave ; 
A  child  I  took  thee,  but  a  hero  gave. 
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Still  in  my  arms  (an  ever-pleasing  load) 
Or  at  my  knee,  by  Phtjenix  wouldst  thou  stand  ; 
No  food  was  grateful  but  from  Pha3nix'  hand. 
I  pass  my  watchings  o'er  thy  helplcHs  years, 
The  tender  labours^  the  compliant  cai^es  ; 
The  gods  (I  thought)  reversed  their  hard  decree, 
And  Phcenix  felt  a  father's  joys  in  thee  : 
Thy  growing  virtues  justified  my  cares. 
And  promised  comfort  to  my  silver  hairs. 
Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  fatal  rage,  resigned  ; 
A  cruel  heart  Ul  suits  a  manly  mind  : 
The  gods  (the  only  great,  and  only  wise^ 
Are  moved  by  offerings,  vows,  and  sacrifice  ; 
Offending  man  their  high  compassion  wins, 
And  daily  prayers  atone  for  daily  sins. 
Prayers  are  Jove's  daughters,  of  celestial  race. 
Lame  are  their  feet,  and  wrinkled  is  their  face  } 
With  humble  mien,  and  with  dejected  eyes. 
Constant  they  follow,  where  injustice  flies  : 
Injustice  swift,  erect,  and  unconfined. 
Sweeps  the  wide  earth,  and  tramples  o'er  mankind, 
While  Prayers,  to  heal  her  wrongs,  move  slow 

behind. 
Who  hears  these  daughters  of  almighty  Jove, 
For  him  they  mediate  to  the  throne  above  : 
When  man  rejects  the  humble  suit  they  make. 
The  sire  revenges  for  the  daughters'  saike  ; 
From  Jove  commission'd,  fierce  injustice  then 
Descends  to  punish  unrelenting  men. 
O  let  not  headlong  passion  bear  the  sway  ; 
These  reconciling  goddesses  obey  : 
Due  honours  to  the  seed  of  Jove  belong  ; 
Due  honours  calm  the  fierce,  and  bend  the  strong. 
Were  these  not  paid  thee  by  the  terms  we  bring. 
Were  rage  still  harbour'd  in  the  haughty  king  ; 
Nor  Greece  nor  all  her  fortunes  should  engage 
Thy  friend  to  plead  against  so  just  a  rage. 
But  since  what  honour  asks  the  general  sends. 
And  sends  by  those  whom  most  thy  heart  conmiends. 
The  best  and  noblest  of  the  Grecian  train  ; 
Permit  not  these  to  sue,  and  sue  in  vain  1 
Let  me  (my  son)  an  ancient  fact  unfold, 
A  great  example  drawn  from  times  of  old  ; 
Hear  what  our  fathers  were,  and  what  their  praise, 
Who  conquer'd  their  revenge  in  former  days. 

<<  Where  Galydon  on  rocky  mountains  stands. 
Once  fought  the  i£tolian  and  Curetian  bands  ; 
To  guard  it  those  ;  to  conquer,  these  advance  ; 
And  mutual  deaths  were  dealt  witli  mutual  chance. 
The  silver  Cynthia  bade  contention  rise, 
In  vengeance  of  neglected  sacrifice  ; 
On  (Eneus'  fields  she  sent  a  monstrous  boar, 
That  level'd  harvests,  and  whole  forests  tore  : 
This  beast  (when  manv  a  chief  his  tusks  had  shun) 
Great  Meleager  stretch'd  along  the  plain. 
Then,  for  his  spoils,  a  new  debate  arose, 
The  neighbour-nations  thence  commencing  foes. 
Strong  as  they  were,  the  bold  Curetes  failVi, 
While  Meleager's  thundering  arm  prevail'd : 
Till  rage  at  length  inflamed  his  lofty  breast 
(For  rage  invades  the  wisest  and  the  best.) 

«  Cursed  by  Althaea,  to  his  wrath  he  yields, 
And  in  his  wife's  embrace  forgets  the  fields. 
(She  from  Marpessa  sprung,  divinely  fair. 
And  matchless  Idas,  more  than  man  in  war  : 
The  god  of  day  adored  the  mother's  charms ; 
Against  the  god  the  fatlier  bent  his  arms  : 
The  afflicted  pair,  their  sorrows  to  proclaim 
From  Cleopatra  changed  their  daughter's  name^ 


And  call'd  Alcyone  ;  a  name  to  show 
The  father's  grief,  the  mourning  mother's  woe.) 
To  her  the  chief  retired  from  stem  debate. 
But  found  no  peace  from  fierce  Althnea*s  hate  : 
Althaea's  hate  the  unhappy  warrior  drew. 
Whose  luckless  hand  his  royal  uncle  slew  ; 
She  beat  the  ground,  and  call'd  the  powers  beneath 
On  her  own  son  to  wreak  her  brother's  death  ; 
Hell  heard  her  curses  from  the  realms  profoand. 
And  the  red  fiends  that  walk  the  nightly  round. 
In  vain  ^tolia  her  deliverer  waits, 
War  shakes  her  walls,  and  thunders  at  her  gates. 
She  sent  ambassadors,  a  chosen  band. 
Priests  of  the  gods,  and  elders  of  the  land  ; 
Besought  the  chief  to  save  the  sinking  state  : 
Their  prayers  were  urgent,  and  their  proffers  great : 
(Full  fifty  acres  of  the  richest  ground,  [crown'd :) 
Half   pasture   green,   and    half   with   vineyards 
His  suppliant  father,  aged  CEneus,  came  ; 
His  sisters  follow'd  ;  even  the  ven^ful  dame. 
Althaea,  sues  ;  his  friends  before  htm  fall : 
He  stands  relentless,  and  rejects  them  alL 
Meanwhile  the  victor's  shouts  ascend  the  skies  ; 
The  walls  are  scaled  ;  the  rolling  flames  arise  ; 
At  length  his  wife  (a  form  divine)  appears, 
With  piercing  cries,  and  supplicating  tears  ; 
She  paints  the  horrors  of  a  conquer'd  town^ 
The  heroes  slain,  the  palaces  o'erthrown. 
The  matrons  ravish'd,  the  whole  race  enaUred  r 
The  warrior  heard,  he  vanquished,  and  he  saved. 
The  iEtolians,  long  disdam'd,  now  took  their  turn. 
And  left  the  chief  their  broken  faith  to  mourn. 
Leain  hence,  betimes  to  curb  pernicious  ire. 
Nor  stay  till  yonder  fleets  ascend  in  fire  ; 
Accept  the  presents  ;  draw  thy  conquering  sword  ; 
And  be  amongst  our  guardian  gods  adored." 
Thus  he  :  tne  stem  Achilles  thus  replied  : 
<<  My  second  father,  and  my  reverend  guide  ; 
Thy  friend,  believe  me,  no  such  gifts  demands^ 
And  asks  no  honours  from  a  mortal's  hands  ; 
Jove  honours  me,  and  fikvours  my  designs  ; 
His  pleasure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines  ; 
And  here  I  stay  (if  such  his  high  behest) 
While  life's  wiunn  spirit  beats  within  my  breasL 
Yet  hear  one  word,  and  lodge  it  in  thy  heart  ; 
No  more  molest  me  on  Atrides'  part : 
Is  it  for  him  these  tears  are  taught  to  flow. 
For  him  these  sorrows  t  for  my  mortal  foe ! 
A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows. 
Bums  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows'; 
One  should  our  interests  and  our  passions  be  ; 
My  friend  must  hate  the  man  that  injures  me. 
Do  this,  my  PhcBuix,  'tis  a  generous  part ; 
And  share  my  realms,  my  honours,  and  my  heart 
Let  these  return  :  our  voyage,  or  our  stay. 
Rest  undetermined  till  the  dawning  day." 

He  ceased  ;  then  order'd  for  the  sage's  bed 
A  warmer  couch  with  numerous  carpets  spread. 
With  that,  stem  Ajax  his  long  silence  broke. 
And  thus,  impatient,  to  Ulysses  spoke. 

«  Hence  let  us  go — why  waste  we  time  in  vain  ! 
See  what  effect  our  low  submissions  gain  ! 
Liked  or  not  liked,  his  words  we  must  relate. 
The  Greeks  expect  them,  and  our  heroes  wait. 
Proud  as  he  is,  that  iron  heart  retains 
Its  stubborn  pui'pose,  and  his  friends  disdains. 
Stem,  and  unpit^ing  !  if  a  brother  bleed, 
On  iust  atonement,  we  remit  the  deed  ; 
A  sire  the  slaughter  of  his  son  forgives  ; 
The  price  of  blood  discharged,  the  murderer  lives : 
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The  haughtiest  hearts  at  length  their  rage  resign, 
And  gifUi  can  conquer  every  soul  but  thine. 
The  gods  that  unrelenting  breast  have  steel'd. 
And  cursed  thee  with  a  miud  that  cannot  yield. 
One  woman-slave  was  ravish 'd  from  thy  arms  : 
Lo,  seven  are  offer'd,  and  of  equal  ehanus. 
Then  hear,  Achilles  !  be  of  better  mind  ; 
Revere  thy  roof,  and  to  thy  guests  be  kind  ; 
And  know  the  men,  of  all  the  Grecian  host. 
Who  honour  worth,  and  prize  thy  valour  most." 

"  0  soul  of  battles,  and  thy  people's  guide  ! 
(To  Ajax  thus  the  first  of  Greeks  replied) 
Well  hast  thou  spoke  ;  but  at  the  t^Tant's  name 
My  rage  rekindles,  and  ray  soul 's  on  flame  : 
'Tis  just  resentment,  and  l>ecomes  the  brave  ; 
Disgraced,  dishonour' d,  like  the  vilest  slave  ! 
Return  then,  heroes  !  and  our  answer  bear. 
The  glorious  combat  is  no  more  my  care  ; 
Not  tiU,  amidst  yon  sinking  navy  sluin. 
The  blood  of  Greeks  shall  dye  the  sable  main  ; 
Not  till  the  flames,  by  Hector's  fury  thrown. 
Consume  your  vessels,  and  approach  my  own  ; 
Just  there,  the  impetuous  homicide  shall  stand, 
There  cease  his  battle,  and  there  feel  our  hand." 

This  said,  each  prince  a  double  goblet  crown'd. 
And  cast  a  large  libation  on  the  ground  ; 
Then  to  their  vessels,  through  the  gloomy  shades. 
The  chiefs  return  ;  divine  Ulysses  leads. 
Meantime  Achilles'  slaves  prepared  a  bed. 
With  fleeces,  carpets,  and  soft  linen  spread  : 
There,  till  the  sacred  morn  restored  the  day, 
In  slumber  sweet  the  reverend  Phoenix  Uy. 
But  in  his  inner  tent,  an  ampler  space, 
Achilles  slept  ;  and  in  his  warm  embrace 
Fair  Diomedd  of  the  Lesbian  race. 
Last,  for  Patroclus  was  the  couch  prepared. 
Whose  nightly  joys  the  beauteous  Iphis  shared  5 
Achilles  to  his  friend  consign'd  her  charms 
When  Scyros  fell  before  his  conquering  arms. 

And  now  the  elected  chiefs,  whom  Greece  had 
sent, 
Pase'd  through  the  hosts,  and  reachM  the  royal  tent. 
Then  rising  all,  with  goblets  in  their  hands. 
The  peers  and  leaders  of  the  Achaian  bands 
Hail  d  theur  return  :  Atrides  first  begun  : 

*^  Say  what  success  t  divine  Laertes'  eon  ! 
Achillea'  high  resolves  declare  to  all : 
Returns  the  chief,  or  must  our  navy  fall  1" 

**  Great  king  of  nations  1  (Ithacus  replied) 
Fix'd  is  his  wrath,  unconquer'd  is  his  pride  ; 
He  slights  thy  friendship,  thy  proposals  scorns, 
And,  thus  implored,  with  fiercer  fury  bums. 
To  save  our  army,  and  our  fleets  to  free. 
Is  not  his  care  ;  but  left  to  Greece  and  theo. 
Your  eyes  shall  view,  when  morning  paints  the  sky, 
Beneatn  his  oars  the  whitening  biUows  fly  ; 
Us  too  he  bids  our  oars  and  sails  employ, 
Nor  hope  the  fall  of  heaven-protected  Troy  ; 
For  Jove  o'ershades  her  with  his  arm  divine. 
Inspires  her  war,  and  bids  her  glory  shine. 
Such  was  his  word  :  what  further  he  declared. 
These  sacred  heralds  and  great  Ajax  heard. 
Bnt  Phoenix  in  his  tent  the  chief  retains, 
Safe  to  transport  him  to  his  native  plains 
When  morning  dawns ;  if  other  he  decree. 
His  age  is  sacred,  and  his  choice  is  free." 

Ulysses  ceased  :  the  great  Achaian  host. 
With  sorrow  seized,  in  consternation  lost, 
Attend  the  stem  reply.    Tydides  broke 
The  general  silence^  and  undaunted  spoke. 


«  Why  should  we  gifts  to  proud  Achilles  send. 

Or  strive  with  prayers  his  haughty  kouI  to  bend  ! 

His  countr}''s  woes  he  glories  to  deride, 

And  prayers  will  burst  that  swelling  heart  with 

Be  the  fierce  impulse  of  his  rage  obey'd,      [pride. 

Our  battles  let  him,  or  desert,  or  aid*; 

Then  let  him  arm  when  Jove  or  he  think  fit ; 

That,  to  his  madness,  or  to  Heaven  eoniniit : 

What  for  oui-selves  we  can,  is  always  ours  ; 

Tliis  night,  let  due  repast  refresh  our  powei-s  ; 

(For  strength  consists  in  spirits  and  m  blood, 

And  those  are  owed  to  genei-ous  wine  and  food  ;) 

But  when  the  rosy  raesseuger  of  day 

Strikes  the  blue  mountains  with  her  golden  ray. 

Ranged  at  the  ships,  let  all  our  squadrons  shiiio, 

In  flaming  arms,  a  long-extended  line  : 

In  the  dread  front  let  great  Atrides  stand. 

The  first  in  danger,  as  in  high  command." 

Shouts  of  acclaim  the  listening  heroes  raise, 
Then  each  to  heaven  the  due  libations  i)ays ; 
Till  sleep,  descending  o'er  the  tents,  bestows 
The  grateful  blessings  of  desired  repose. 
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THB  mOHT-ADVBNTI'RK  OK  DIOMBO  AWD  ULV88R8. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  Achilles  to  return  to  the  army,  the  dig- 
treseof  Agamenmon  la  described  in  the  most  lively  manner. 
He  takes  no  rest  that  night,  hut  passes  through  the  camp, 
awaking  the  leaders,  and  contriving  all  posbiblc  methods 
for  the  public  safety.  Menelaus,  Nestor,  Ulysses,  and 
Diomed,  are  employed  in  raising  the  rest  of  the  captains. 
They  call  a  council  of  war,  and  determine  to  send  scouts 
Into  the  enemies'  camp,  to  learn  their  ponture,  and  discover 
their  intentions.  Diomed  undertakes  this  hazardous  en- 
terprise, and  makca  choice  of  Ulyoscs  for  his  companion. 
In  their  passage  they  surprise  Dolon,  whom  Hector  had 
sent  on  a  like  design  to  the  camp  of  the  Grecians.  From 
him  they  are  informed  of  the  situation  of  the  Trojan  and 
auxiliary  forces,  and  particularly  of  Rhesus,  and  the 
Thraciant  who  were  lately  arrived.  They  pass  on  with 
success ;  kill  Rhesus,  with  seyeral  of  his  officers,  and  seize 
the  famous  horeee  of  that  prince,  with  which  they  return 
in  triumph  to  the  camp. 

The  same  night  continues;  the  scene  lies  in  the  two 
camps. 

All  night  the  chiefs  before  their  vessels  lay. 
And  lost  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day  : 
All  but  the  king ;  with  various  thoughts  oppress'd. 
His  country's  cares  lay  rolling  in  his  breast. 
As  when  by  lightnings  Jove's  ethereal  power 
Foretels  the  rattling  hail,  or  weighty  shower. 
Or  sends  soft  snows  to  whiten  all  the  shore. 
Or  bids  the  brazen  throat  of  war  to  roar  ; 
By  fits  one  flash  succeeds  as  one  expires. 
And  heaven  flames  thick  with  momentary  fires  : 
So  bursting  frequent  from  Atrides'  breast. 
Sighs  foUowuig  sighs  his  inward  fears  confess'd. 
Now  o'er  the  fields,  dejected,  he  surveys 
From  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  mounting  blaze  ; 
Hears  in  the  passing  wind  their  music  blow. 
And  marks  distinct  the  voices  of  the  foe. 
Now  looking  backwards  to  the  fleet  and  coast, 
Anxious  he  sorrows  for  the  endanger'd  host. 
He  rends  his  hairs,  in  sacrifice  to  Jove, 
And  sues  to  him  that  ever  lives  above  : 
Inly  he  groans  ;  while  glory  and  despair 
Divide  his  heart,  and  wage  a  double  war. 
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A  thousand  cares  his  labouring  breast  revolves ; 
To  seek  sage  Nestor  now  the  chief  resolves. 
With  him,  in  wholesome  counsels,  to  debate 
What  yet  remains  to  save  the  afflicted  state. 
He  rose,  and  first  he  cast  his  mantle  round, 
Next  on  his  feet  the  shining  sandals  bound  ; 
A  lion's  yellow  spoils  his  back  concealed  ; 
His  warlike  hand  a  pointed  javelin  held. 
Meanwhile  his  brother,  press'd  with  equal  woes, 
Alike  denied  the  gifts  of  soft  repose. 
Laments  for  Greece  ;  that  in  his  cause  before 
So  much  had  suffer'd,  and  must  suffer  more. 
A  leopard's  spotted  hide  his  shoulders  spread  ; 
A  brazen  helmet  glitter'd  on  his  head : 
Thus  f  with  a  javelin  in  his  hand)  he  went 
To  wake  Atrides  in  the  royal  tent. 
Already  waked,  Atrides  he  descried. 
His  armour  buckUng  at  his  vessel's  side. 
Joyful  they  met ;  the  Spartan  thus  begun  r 
"  Why  puts  my  brother  his  bright  armour  on  T 
Sends  he  some  spy,  amidst  these  silent  hours. 
To  try  yon  camp,  and  watch  the  Trojan  powers  1 
But  say,  what  hero  shall  sustain  that  task  1 
Such  bold  exploits  uncommon  courage  ask ; 
Guideless,  alone,  tlirough  night's  dark  shade  to  go, 
And  midst  a  hostile  camp  explore  the  foe." 

To  whom  the  king :  <<  In  such  distress  we  stand, 
No  vulgar  counsels  our  affairs  demand  ; 
Greece  to  preserve,  is  now  no  easy  part, 
But  asks  high  wisdom,  deep  design,  and  art. 
For  Jove,  averse,  our  humble  prayer  denies. 
And  bows  his  head  to  Hector's  sacrifice. 
What  eye  has  witness^,  or  what  ear  believed. 
In  one  great  day,  by  one  great  arm  achieved, 
Such  wondrous  deeds  as  Hector's  hand  has  done. 
And  we  beheld,  the  last  revolving  sun  I 
What  honours  the  beloved  of  Jove  adorn  I 
Sprung  from  no  god,  and  of  no  goddess  bom ; 
Yet  such  his  acts,  as  Greeks  unborn  shall  tell. 
And  curse  the  battle  where  their  fathers  fell. 

"  Now  speed  thy  hasty  course  along  the  fleet. 
There  call  great  Ajax,  and  the  prince  of  Crete  ; 
Ourself  to  hoary  Nestor  will  repair  ; 
To  keep  the  guards  on  duty,  be  his  care  ; 
(For  Nestor's  influence  best  that  quarter  guides. 
Whose  son,  with  Merion,  o'er  the  watch  presides.)" 
To  whom  the  Spartan :  «  These  thy  orders  borne. 
Say,  shall  I  stav,  or  with  despatch  return !" 
^  There  shalt  thou  stay,  (the  king  of  men  replied) 
Else  may  we  miss  to  meet,  without  a  guide, 
The  paths  so  many,  and  the  camp  so  wide. 
Still,  with  your  voice  the  slothful  soldiers  raise. 
Urge  by  their  father's  fame  their  future  praise. 
Fox^et  we  now  our  state  and  lofty  birth  ; 
Not  titles  here,  but  works,  must  prove  our  worth. 
To  labour  is  the  lot  of  man  below  ; 
And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  woe.'' 

This  said,  each  parted  to  his  several  cares  : 
The  king  to  Nestor's  sable  ship  repairs ; 
The  sage  protector  of  the  Greeks  he  found 
Stretch'd  in  his  bed  with  all  his  arms  around  ; 
The  various-colour'd  scarf,  the  shield  he  rears. 
The  shining  helmet,  and  the  pointed  spears ; 
The  dreadful  weapons  of  the  warrior's  rage, 
That,  old  in  arras,  disdained  the  peace  of  age. 
Then,  leaning  on  his  hand  his  watchful  head, 
The  hoary  monarch  raised  his  eyes,  and  said  : 

"  What  art  thou,  speak,  that  on  designs  un- 
known, 
While  others  sleep,  thus  range  the  camp  alone ; 


Seek'st  thou  some  friend,  or  nightly  sentinel ! 
Stand  off,  approach  not,  but  thy  purpose  tell.'^ 
^  O  son  of  Neleus,  (thus  the  king  rejoin'd) 
Pride  of  the  Greeks,  and  glory  of  &y  kind  ! 
Lo,  here  the  wretched  Agamemnon  stands. 
The  unhappy  general  of  the  Grecian  bands. 
Whom  Jove  decrees  with  daily  cares  to  bend. 
And  woes,  that  only  with  his  life  shall  end  ! 
Scarce  can  my  knees  these  trembling  limbs  si 
And  scarce  my  heart  support  its  load  of  pain. 
No  taste  of  sleep  these  heavy  eyes  hare  known  ; 
Coufused,  and  sad,  I  wander  thus  alone. 
With  fears  distracted,  with  no  fix'd  design  ; 
And  all  my  people's  miseries  are  mine. 
If  aught  of  use  thy  waking  thoughts  suggest, 

i Since  cares,  like  mine,  deprive  thy  soul  of  rest) 
mpart  thy  counsel,  and  assist  thy  friend ; 
Now  let  us  jointly  to  the  trench  descend. 
At  every  gate  the  fainting  guard  excite,  . 
Tired  with  the  toils  of  day  and  watch  of  ni^t ; 
Else  may  the  sudden  foe  our  works  invade. 
So  near,  and  favour'd  by  the  gloomy  shade.'' 

To  him  thus  Nestor  :  **  Trust  the  powers  above. 
Nor  think  proud  Hector's  hopes  confnm'd  by  Jove : 
How  ill  agree  the  views  of  vain  mankind, 
And  the  wise  counsels  of  the  eternal  mind  ! 
Audacious  Hector,  if  the  gods  ordain 
That  great  Achilles  rise  and  rage  again. 
What  toils  attend  thee,  and  what  woes  remain  ! 
Lo,  faithful  Nestor  thy  command  obeys ; 
The  care  is  next  our  other  chiefs  to  raise : 
Ulysses,  Diomed,  we  chiefly  need ; 
Meges  for  strength,  Oileus  famed  for  speed. 
Some  other  be  despatch'd  of  nimbler  feet 
To  those  tall  ships,  remotest  of  the  fleet. 
Where  lie  great  Ajax  and  the  king  of  Crete. 
To  rouse  the  Spartan  I  myself  decree ; 
Dear  as  he  is  to  us,  and  dear  to  thee. 
Yet  must  I  tax  lus  sloth,  that  claims  no  Bhmn 
With  his  great  brother  in  his  martial  care : 
Him  it  behoved  to  every  chief  to  sue. 
Preventing  every  part  perform'd  by  you ; 
For  strong  necessity  our  toils  demands, 
Claims  all  our  hearts,  and  urges  all  our  hands." 

To  whom  the  king:  "With  reverence  we  allow 
Thy  just  rebukes,  yet  learn  to  spare  them  now : 
My  generous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind. 
He  seems  remiss,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind  ; 
Through  toe  much  deference  to  our  sovereign  sway. 
Content  to  follow  when  we  lead  the  way : 
But  now,  our  ills  industrious  to  prevent, 
Long  ere  the  rest  he  rose,  and  sought  my  tent. 
The  chiefs  you  named,  already,  at  his  call, 
Prepare  to  meet  us  near  the  navy-wall ; 
Assembling  there,  between  the  trench  and  gates. 
Near  the  night-guards,  our  chosen  council  waits." 
"  Then  none  (said  Nestor)  shidl  his  rule  withstand. 
For  great  examples  justify  command." 
With  that,  the  venerable  warrior  rose ; 
The  shining  greaves  his  manly  legs  enclose ; 
His  purple  mantle  golden  buckles  join'd, 
Warm  with  tibe  softest  wool,  and  doubly  lined. 
Then  rushing  from  his  tent,  he  snatch'd  in  haste 
His  steely  lance,  that  lighten'd  as  he  pass'd. 
The  camp  he  traversed  urough  the  sleeping  crowd, 
Stopp'd  at  Ulysses'  tent,  and  eall'd  aloud. 
Ulysses,  sudden  as  the  voice  was  sent, 
Awakes,  starts  up,  and  issues  from  his  tent 
'<  What  new  distress,  what  sudden  cause  of  firight, 
Thus  leads  you  wandering  in  the  silent  night ! " 
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**  0  prudent  chief  1  (the  Pylian  sage  replied) 
^Wise  as  thou  art,  be  now  thy  wisdom  tried : 
Whatever  means  of  safety  can  be  sought, 
Whatever  counsels  can  inspire  our  thought, 
Whatever  methods,  or  to  fly  or  fight ; 
Ail,  all  depend  on  this  important  night!" 

He  heard,  returned,  and  took  his  painted  shield  ; 
Then  join'd  the  chiefs,  and  followed  through  the 
Without  his  tent,  bold  Diomed  they  found,    [field. 
All  aheath'd  in  arms,  his  brave  companions  round : 
Each  sunk  in  sleep,  extended  on  the  field. 
His  head  reclining  on  his  boesy  shield. 
A  wood  of  spears  stood  by,  that,  fix'd  upright. 
Shot  from  their  flashing  points  a  quivering  light. 
A  bull's  black  hide  composed  the  hero's  bed  ; 
A  splendid  carpet  rolled  beneath  his  head. 
Then,  with  his  foot,  old  Nestor  gently  shakes 
The  slumbering  chief,  and  in  these  words  awakes : 

•*  Rise,  son  of  Tydeus !  to  the  brave  and  strong 
Rest  seems  inglorious,  and  the  night  too  long. 
But  sleep'st  thou  now,  when  from  yon  hill  the  foe 
Hangs  o'er  the  fleet,  and  shades  our  walls  below)  "^ 

At  this,  soft  slumber  from  his  eyelids  fled ; 
The  warrior  saw  the  hoary  chief,  and  said  : 
*'  Wondrous  old  man !  whose  soul  no  respite  knows. 
Though  years  and  honours  bid  thee  seek  repose. 
Let  younger  Greeks  our  sleeping  warriors  wake  ; 
111  fits  thy  age  these  toils  to  undertake." 
**  My  friend,  (he  answer'd)  generous  is  thy  care  ; 
These  toils,  my  subjects  and  my  sons  might  bear ; 
Their  loyal  thoughts  and  pious  loves  conspire 
To  ease  a  sovereign  and  relieve  a  sire : 
Bat  now  the  last  despair  surrounds  our  host ; 
No  hour  must  pass,  no  moment  must  be  lost ; 
E^ch  single  Greek,  in  this  conclusive  strife. 
Stands  on  the  sharpest  edge  of  death  or  life  : 
Yet,  if  my  years  thy  kind  regard  engage. 
Employ  thy  youth  as  J  employ  my  age  ; 
Succeed  to  these  my  cares,  and  rouse  the  rest ; 
He  serves  me  most,  who  serves  his  country  best." 

This  said,  the  hero  o*er  his  shoulders  flung 
A  lion's  spoils,  that  to  his  ancles  hung  ; 
Then  seized  his  ponderous  lance,  and  strode  along. 
Meges  the  bold,  with  Aiax  famed  for  speed. 
The  warrior  roused,  and  to  the  entrenchments  led. 

And  now  the  chiefs  approach  the  nightly  guard ; 
A  wakeful  squadron,  each  in  arms  prepared  : 
The  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep. 
And,  couching  close,  repel  invading  sleep. 
So  faithful  dogs  their  fleecv  charge  maintain. 
With  toil  protected  from  the  prowling  train  ; 
When  the  gaunt  lioness,  with  hunger  bold,  [fold : 
Springs  from  the  mountains  towurd  the  guarded 
Through  breaking  woods  her  rustling  course  they 

hear; 
Loud,  and  more  loud,  the  clamours  strike  their  ear 
Of  hounds  and  men  ;  they  start,  they  gaze  around, 
Watch  every  side,  and  turn  to  every  sound. 
Thus  watch'd  the  Grecians,  cautious  of  surprise. 
Each  voice,  each  motion,  drew  their  ears  and  eyes : 
Each  step  of  passing  feet  increased  the  affright ; 
And  hostile  Troy  was  ever  full  in  sight. 
Nestor  with  joy  the  wakeful  band  survey'd. 
And  thus  accosted  through  the  gloomy  shade  : 
*<  Tis  well,  my  sons  I  your  nightly  cares  employ  ; 
Else  must  our  host  become  the  scorn  of  Troy. 
Watch  thus,  and  Greece  shall  live."    The  hero  said ; 
Then  o'er  the  trench  the  following  chieftains  led. 
His  son,  and  godlike  Merion,  marai'd  behind 
(For  these  the  princes  to  their  council  join'd.) 


The  trenches  pass'd,  the  assembled  kings  around 
In  silent  state  the  consistory  crown'd. 
A  place  there  was,  yet  undefiled  with  gore, 
The  spot  where  Hector  stopp'd  his  rage  before  ; 
When  night  descending,  from  his  vengeful  hand 
Reprieved  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  band  : 
(The  plain  beside  with  mangled  corps  was  spread. 
And  all  his  progress  mark'd  by  heaps  of  dead) 
There  sat  the  mournful  kings  :  when  Neleus'  son, 
The  council  opening,  in  these  words  begun  : 

"  Is  there  (said  he)  a  chief  so  greatly  brave^ 
His  life  to  hazard,  and  his  country  save  ! 
Lives  there  a  man,  who  singly  durea  to  go 
To  yonder  camp,  or  seize  some  straggling  foe  ! 
Or  favour'd  by  tiie  night  approach  so  near. 
Their  speech,  their  counsels,  and  designs  to  heart 
If  to  besiege  our  navies  they  prepare. 
Or  Troy  once  more  must  be  the  seat  of  war ! 
This  could  he  learn,  and  to  our  peers  recite. 
And  pass  unharmed  the  dangers  of  the  night ; 
What  fame  were  his  through  all  succeeding  days. 
While  Phoebus  shines,  or  men  have  tongues  to 

praise! 
What  gifts  his  grateful  country  would  bestow  I 
What  must  not  Greece  to  her  deliverer  owe  I 
A  sable  ewe  each  leader  should  provide. 
With  each  a  sable  lambkin  by  her  side  ; 
At  every  rite  his  share  should  be  increased. 
And  his  the  foremost  honours  of  the  feast." 

Fear  held  them  mute  :  alone,  untaught  to  fear, 
Tvdides  spoke — *^  The  man  you  seek  is  here. 
Through  yon  black  camps  to  bend  my  dangerous 

way, 
Some  god  witliin  commands,  and  I  obey. 
But  let  some  other  chosen  warrior  join. 
To  raise  my  hopes,  and  second  my  design. 
By  mutual  confidence,  and  mutual  aid. 
Great  deeds  are  done,  and  great  discoveries  made ; 
The  wise  new  prudence  from  the  wise  acquii-e. 
And  one  brave  hero  fans  another's  fire." 

Contending  leaders  at  the  word  arose  ; 
Each  generous  breast  with  emulation  glows  ; 
So  brave  a  task  each  Ajax  strove  to  share. 
Bold  Merion  strove,  and  Nestor's  valiant  heir  ; 
The  Spartan  wish'd  the  second  place  to  gain. 
And  great  Ulysses  wish'd,  nor  wish'd  in  vain. 
ThenJ^thus  the  king  of  men  the  contest  ends : 
*<  Thou  first  of  warriors,  and  thou  best  of  friends, 
Undaunted  Diomed !  what  chief  to  join 
In  this  great  enterprise,  is  only  thine. 
Just  be  thy  choice,  without  affection  made  ; 
To  birth,  or  office,  no  respect  be  paid  ; 
Let  worth  determine  here."   The  monarch  spake. 
And  inly  trembled  for  his  brother's  sake. 

"  Then  thus  (the  godlike  Diomed  rejoin'd) 
My  choice  declares  the  impulse  of  my  mind. 
How  can  I  doubt,  wliile  great  Ulysses  stands 
To  lend  his  counsels  and  assist  our  hands  1 
A  chief,  whose  safety  is  Minerva's  care  ; 
So  famed,  so  dreadful,  in  the  works  of  war : 
Bless'd  in  his  conduct,  I  no  aid  require  ; 
Wisdom  like  his  might  pass  through  flames  of  fire." 

'<  It  fits  thee  not,  before  these  chiefs  of  fame, 
(Replied  the  sage)  to  praise  me,  or  to  bUme  : 
Prauie  from  a  friend,  or  censure  from  a  foe. 
Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know. 
But  let  us  haste — Night  roUs  the  hours  away. 
The  reddening  orient  shows  the  coming  day. 
The  stars  shine  fainter  on  the  ethereal  phuns. 
And  of  night's  empire  but  a  third  remains." 
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Thus  hAYing  spoke,  with  generous  ardour  press'd, 
In  amis  ten*ific  their  huge  limbs  they  dress'd. 
A  two-edged  falchion  Thrasyraed  the  brave, 
And  ample  buckler,  to  Tydides  gave : 
Then  in  a  leathern  helm  he  cajBcni  his  head. 
Short  of  its  crest,  and  with  uo  plume  o'ersprcad  : 
(Such  as  by  youths  unused  to  arms  are  worn) 
No  spoils  enrich  it,  and  no  studs  adorn. 
Next  him  Ulysses  took  a  shining  sword, 
A  bow  and  quiver,  with  bright  arrow's  stored  : 
A  well-proved  casque,  with  leather  braces  bound, 
(Thy  gift,  Meriones)  his  temples  crown'd ; 
Soft  wool  within  ;  without,  in  order  spread, 
A  boar's  white  teeth  grinn*d  horrid  o*er  his  head. 
This  from  Amyntor,  rich  Ormenus*  eon, 
Autolycus  by  fraudful  rapine  won. 
And  gave  Amphidamas  ;  from  him  the  prize 
Molus  received,  the  pledge  of  social  ties  ; 
The  helmet  next  by  Merion  was  possessed. 
And  now  Ulysses'  thoughtful  temples  press' d. 
Thus  sheath'd  in  arms,  the  council  they  forsake. 
And  dark  through  paths  oblique  their  progress  take. 
Just  then,  in  sign  she  favour'd  their  intent, 
A  long-wing'd  heron  great  Minerva  sent : 
This,  though  surrounding  shades  obscured  their 

view. 
By  the  shrill  clang  and  whistling  wmgs,  they  knew. 
Ab  from  the  right  she  soar'd,  Ul,>'Bses  pray'd, 
Hail'd  the  glad  omen,  and  address'd  the  maid  : 

<<  O  daughter  of  that  god  whose  arm  can  wield 
The  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield  ! 
O  thou  !  for  ever  present  in  my  way, 
Who  all  my  motions,  all  my  toils  survey  ! 
Safe  may  we  pass  beneath  the  gloomy  shade,! 
Safe  by  thy  succour  to  our  ships  convey'd  ; 
And  let  some  deed  this  signal  night  adorn. 
To  claim  the  tears  of  Trojans  yet  unborn." 

Then  godlike  Diomed  preferr'd  his  prayer  : 
"  Daughter  of  Jove,  unconquer'd  Pallas  I  hear. 
Great  queen  of  arms,  whose  favour  Tydeus  won, 
As  thou  defend'st  the  sire,  defend  the  son. 
When  on  iEsopus'  banks  tlie  banded  powers 
Of  Greece  he  left,  and  sought  the  Theban  towers. 
Peace  was  his  charge ;  received  with  peaceful  show. 
He  went  a  legate,  but  return'd  a  foe  : 
Then  belp'd  bv  thee,  and  cover'd  by  thy  shield. 
He  fought  with  numbers,  and  nuide  numbers  yield. 
So  now  be  present,  O  celestial  maid  ! 
So  still  continue  to  the  race  thine  aid  I 
A  youthful  steer  shall  fall  beneath  the  stroke, 
Untamed,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke. 
With  ample  forehead,  and  witli  spreading  horns. 
Whose  taper  tops  refulgent  gold  adorns. 

The  heroes  prayM,  and  Pallas  from  the  skies 
Accords  their  vow,  succeeds  their  enterprise. 
Now,  like  two  lions  panting  for  the  prey, 
With  dreadful  thoughts  they  trace  the  dreary  way. 
Through  the  black  horrors  of  the  ensanguinecl  plain, 
Through  dust,  through  blood,  o'er  arms,  and  hills 
of  slain. 
Nor  less  bold  Hector,  and  the  sons  of  Troy, 
On  high  designs  tlie  wakeful  hours  employ  ; 
The  assembled  peers  their  lofty  chief  enclosed  ; 
Who  thus  the  counsels  of  his  breast  proposed : 

"  What  glorious  man,  for  high  attempts  prepared. 
Dares  greatly  venture  for  a  rich  reward  I 
Of  yonder  fleet  a  bold  discovery  make. 
What  watch  they  keep,  and  what  resolves  they  take ! 
If  now  subdued  they  meditate  their  flight. 
And,  spent  with  toil,  neglect  the  watch  of  night  I 


His  be  the  chariot  that  shall  please  him  most. 
Of  all  the  plunder  of  the  vanquished  host ; 
His  the  fair  steeds  that  all  the  rest  excel, 
And  his  the  glory  to  have  served  so  well." 

A  youth  there  was  among  tlie  tribes  of  Troy, 
Dolon  his  name,  Eumedes'  only  boy. 
(Five  girls  beside  the  reverend  hcnild  toldj 
Rich  was  the  son  in  brass,  and  rich  in  gold  ; 
Not  bless'd  by  nature  witli  the  charms  of  face. 
But  swift  of  foot,  and  matchless  in  the  race. 
**  Hector  !  (he  said)  my  courage  bids  me  meet 
This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet : 
But  first  exalt  thy  sceptre  to  the  skies. 
And  swear  to  grant  me  the  demanded  prize  ; 
The  immortal  coursers,  and  the  glittering  car. 
That  bear  Pelides  through  the  ranks  of  war. 
Encouraged  thus,  no  idle  scout  I  go. 
Fulfil  thy  wish,  their  whole  intention  know. 
Even  to  the  royal  tent  pursue  my  way. 
And  all  their  counsels,  all  their  aims  betray." 

The  chief  then  heaved  the  golden  sceptre  high. 
Attesting  thus  the  monarch  of  the  sky  : 
*<  Be  witness  thou  !  immortal  lord  of  all ! 
Whose  thunder  shakes  the  dark  aerial  hall : 
By  none  but  Dolon  shall  this  prize  be  borne. 
And  him  alone  tlie  immortal  steeds  adorn." 

Thus  Hector  swore :  Uie  gods  were  call'd  in  vain. 
But  the  rash  youth  prepares  to  scour  the  plain : 
Across  his  back  the  bended  bow  he  flung, 
A  woirs  grey  hide  around  Ills  shoulders  hung, 
A  ferret's  downy  fur  his  helmet  lined. 
And  in  his  hand  a  pointed  javelin  shined. 
Then  (never  to  return)  he  sought  the  shore. 
And  trod  the  path  his  feet  must  tread  no  more. 
Scarce  had  he  pass'd  the  steeds  and  Trojan  throng, 
(Still  bending  forward  as  he  coursed  along) 
when,  on  the  hollow  way,  tlie  approaching  tread 
Ulysses  mark'd,  and  Uius  to  Diomed  : 

<<  O  friend  I  I  hear  some  step  of  hostile  feet. 
Moving  this  way,  or  hastening  to  the  fleet ; 
Some  spy,  perhaps,  to  lurk  beside  the  main  ; 
Or  nightly  pillager  that  strips  the  slain. 
Yet  let  him  pass,  and  win  a  little  space  ; 
Then  rush  behind  him,  and  prevent  his  pace. 
But  if  too  swift  of  foot  he  flies  before. 
Confine  his  course  along  the  fleet  and  shore. 
Betwixt  tlie  camp  and  him  our  spears  employ. 
And  intercept  his  hoped  return  to  Troy."     [head. 

With  that  they  stepp'd  aside,  and  stoop*d  their 
(As  Dolon  pass'd)  behind  a  heap  of  dead : 
Along  the  path  the  spy  unwary  flew  ; 
Soft,  at  just  distance,  both  the  chiefs  pursue. 
So  distant  they,  and  such  the  space  between, 
As  when  two  teams  of  mules  divide  the  green, 
(To  whom  the  hind  like  shares  of  land  aJlows) 
When  now  new  furrows  part  the  approaching 

ploughs. 
Now  Dolon,  listening,  heard  them  as  they  pass'd  ; 
Hector  (he  thought)  had  sent,  and  check'd  his 

haste. 
Till  scarce  at  distance  of  a  javelin's  throw. 
No  voice  succeeding,  he  perceived  the  foe. 
As  when  two  skilful  hounds  the  leveret  wind  ; 
Or  chase  through  woods  obscure  the  trembling 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  they  intercept  his  way,  [hind ; 
And  from  the  herd  still  turn  the  flying  prey : 
So  fast,  and  with  such  fears,  the  Trojan  flew  ; 
So  close,  so  constant,  the  bold  Greeks  pursue. 
Now  almost  on  the  fleet  the  dastard  ialls. 
And  mingles  witli  the  guards  tliat  watch  the  walls; 
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When  btiive  Tydides  stopp'd  ;  a  gen'rous  thought 
(Inspired  by  Pallas)  in  his  bosom  wrought, 
Lest  on  the  foe  some  forward  Greek  advance, 
And  snatch  the  glory  ftom  his  lifted  lance. 
Then  thus  aloud  :  «  Whoe'er  thou  art,  remain  ; 
This  javelin  else  shall  fix  thee  to  the  plain." 
He  said,  and  high  in  air  the  weapon  cast. 
Which  wilful  err'd,  and  o'er  his  shoulder  pass'd  ; 
Then  fix'd  in  earth.     Against  the  trembling  wood 
The  wretch  stood  propp'd,and  quiver'd  as  he  stood ; 
A  sudden  palsy  seized  his  turning  head  ; 
His  loose  teeth  chatter'd,  and  his  colour  fled  : 
The  panting  warriors  seize  him  as  he  stands. 
And  with  unmanly  tears  his  life  demands. 

*•  O  spare  my  youth,  and  for  the*  breath  I  owe. 
Large  gifts  of  price  my  father  shall  bestow  : 
Vast  heaps  of  brass  shall  in  your  ships  be  told, 
And  steel  well-temper'd,  and  refulgent  gold/' 

To  whom  Ulysses  made  this  wise  reply : 
*«  Whoe'er  thou  art,  be  bold,  nor  fear  to  die. 
What  moves  thee,  say,  when  sleep  has  closed  the 
To  roam  the  silent  fields  in  dead  of  night !  [sight, 
Gam'st  thou  the  secrets  of  our  camp  to  find. 
By  Hector  prompted,  or  thy  daring  mind  1 
Or  art  some  wretch  by  hopes  of  plunder  led. 
Through  heaps  of  carnage,  to  despoil  the  dead  f " 

Then  thus  pale  Dolon,  with  a  fearful  look  : 
(Still,  10  he  spoke,  his  limbs  with  horror  shook) 
«  Hither  I  came,  by  Hector's  words  deceived ; 
Much  did  he  promise,  rashly  I  believed : 
No  less  a  bribe  than  great  Achilles'  car. 
And  those  swift  steeds  that  sweep  the  ranks  of  war. 
Urged  me,  unwilling,  this  attempt  to  make  ; 
To  learn  what  counsels,  what  resolves  you  take  : 
If  now  subdued,  you  fix  your  hopes  on  flight, 
Andy  tired  with  toils,  neglect  the  watch  of  night." 

''Bold^was  thy  aim,  and  glorious  was  the  prize, 
Ulysses,  with  a  scornful  smile,  replies) 
^ar  other  rulers  those  proud  steeds  demand, 
And  scorn  Uie  guidance  of  a  vulgar  hand  ; 
Even  great  AcMlles  scarce  their  rage  can  tame^ 
Achilles  sprung  from  an  immortal  dame. 
But  say,  be  faithful,  and  the  truth  recite  ! 
Where  lies  encamp'd  the  Trojan  chief  to-night  1 
Where  stand  his  coursers !  in  what  quarter  sleep 
Their  other  princes !  tell  what  watch  they  keep : 
Say,  since  this  conquest,  what  their  counsels  are ; 
Or  here  to  combat,  from  their  city  far. 
Or  back  to  Ilion's  walls  transfer  the  war  t" 

Ulysses  thus  ;  and  thus  Euraedes'  son : 
**  What  Dolon  knows,  his  faithful  tongue  shall  own. 
Hector,  the  peers  assembling  in  his  tent, 
A  council  holds  at  Ilus'  monument. 
No  certain  guards  the  nightly  watch  partake  ; 
Where'er  yon  fires  ascend,  the  Trojans  wake  : 
Anxious  for  Troy,  the  guard  the  natives  keep  ; 
Safe  in  their  cares,  the  auxiliar  forces  sleep. 
Whose  wives  and  infants,  from  the  danger  far, 
Discharge  their  souls  of  half  the  fears  of  war." 

Then  sleep  those  aids  among  the  Trojan  train, 
(Inquired  the  chief  )  or  scatter'd  o'er  the  plain  1 

To  whom  the  spy:  "Their  powers  they  thus 
dispose: 
The  Pteons,  dreadful  with  their  bended  bows. 
The  Carians,  Caucons,  the  Pclasgian  host. 
And  Leleges,  encamp  along  the  coast. 
Not  distant  far,  lie  higher  on  the  land 
The  Lycian,  Mysian,  and  Meeonian  band. 
And  Phrygia's  horse,  by  Thymbras'  ancient  wall ; 
Tho  Thracians  utmost,  and  apart  from  all. 
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These  Troy  but  Utely  to  her  succour  won. 
Led  on  by  Rhesus,  great  Eioneus'  son  : 
I  saw  his  coursers  in  proud  triumph  go. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  \vinter-snow  : 
Rich  silver  plates  his  shining  car  infold  ; 
His  solid  arms,  refulgent,  flame  with  gold  ; 
No  mortal  shoulders  suit  the  glorious  load. 
Celestial  panoply,  to  grace  a  ^  1 
Let  me,  unhappy,  to  your  fleet  be  borne. 
Or  leave  me  here,  a  captive's  fate  to  mourn. 
In  cruel  chains ;  till  your  return  reveal 
The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  news  I  tell." 

To  this  Tydides,  with  a  gloomy  frown  : 
'<  Think  not  to  live,  though  all  the  truth  be  shown : 
Shall  we  dismiss  thee,  in  some  future  strife 
To  risk  more  bravely  thy  now  forfeit  life  I 
Or  that  again  our  camps  thou  may'st  explore  I 
No — once  a  traitor,  thou  betray'st  no  more." 

Sternly  he  spoke,  and  as  the  wretch  prepar'd 
With  humble  blandishment  to  stroke  his  beard. 
Like  lightning  swift  the  wrathful  falchion  flew, 
Divides  the  neck,  and  cuts  the  nerves  in  two  ; 
One  instant  snatch'd  his  trembling  soul  to  hell. 
The  head,  yet  speaking,  mutter'd  as  it  fell. 
The  furry  helmet  from  his  brow  they  tear. 
The  wolrs  grey  hide,  the  unbended  bow  and  spear ; 
These  great  Ulysses  lifting  to  the  skies, 
To  favouring  Pallas  dedicates  the  prize. 

**  Great  queen  of  arms  I  receive  tWs  hostile  spoil. 
And  let  the  Thracian  steeds  reward  our  toil : 
Thee,  first  of  all  the  heavenly  host,  we  praise  ; 
O  speed  our  labours,  and  direct  our  ways  !" 
This  said,  the  spoils,  with  dropping  gore  defaced. 
High  on  a  spreading  tamarisk  he  placed ; 
Then  heap'd  with  reeds  and  gather'd  boughs  the 
To  guide  tiieir  footsteps  to  the  place  again.   [pUin, 

Through  the  still  night  they  cross  the  devious 
fields. 
Slippery  with  blood,  o'er  arms  and  heaps  of  shields. 
Arriving  where  the  Thracian  squadrons  lay. 
And  eased  in  sleep  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Ranged  in  three  lines  they  view  the  prostrate  band : 
The  horses  yoked  beside  each  warrior  stand  ; 
Their  arms  in  order  on  the  ground  reclined. 
Through  the  brown  shade  the  fulgid  weapons 

shined : 
Amidst  lay  Rhesus,  stretch'd  in  sleep  profound. 
And  the  white  steeds  behind  his  chariot  bound.. 
The  welcome  sight  Ulysses  first  descries, 
And  points  to  Diomed^e  tempting  prize. 
"  The  man,  the  coursers,  and  tne  car  behold ! 
Described  by  Dolon,  with  the  arms  of  gold. 
Now,  brave  Tydides  !  now  thy  courage  try. 
Approach  the  chariot,  and  the  steeds  untie  $ 
Or  if  thy  soul  aspire  to  fiercer  deeds, 
Urce  thou  the  slaughter,  while  I  seize  the  steeds.** 

Pallas  rthis  said)  her  hero's  bosom  warms. 
Breathed  m  his  heart,  and  strung  his  nervous  arms ; 
Where'er  he  pass'd,  a  purple  stream  pursued 
His  thirsty  falchion,  fat  with  hostile  blood. 
Bathed  all  his  footsteps,  dyed  the  fields  with  gore. 
And  a  low  groan  remurmur'd  through  the  shore. 
So  the  grim  lion,  from  his  nightly  den. 
Overleaps  the  fences,  and  invades  the  pen  ; 
On  sheep  or  goats,  resistless  in  his  way. 
He  falls,  and  foaming  rends  the  guardless  prey. 
Nor  stopp'd  the  fury  of  his  vengeful  hand. 
Till  twelve  hiy  breathless  of  the  Thracian  band. 
Ulysses  following,  as  his  partner  slew. 
Back  by  the  foot  each  slaughter'd  warrior  drew ; 
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The  milk-wliite  coursers  studious  to  convey 
Safe  to  the  ships,  he  wisely  clear'd  the  way  ; 
Xest  the  fierce  steeds,  not  yet  to  battles  bred, 
Should  start,  and  tremble  at  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Now  twelve  dc^spatch'd,  the  monarch  last  they 
Tydides*  falchion  fix'd  him  to  the  ground,   [found ; 
Just  then  a  deathful  dream  Minerva  sent ; 
A  warlike  form  appear' d  before  his  tent, 
Whose  visionary  steel  his  bosom  tore  : 
So  dream' d  the  monarch,  and  awaked  no  more. 

Ulysses  now  the  snowy  steeds  detains, 
And  leads  them,  fastened  by  the  silver  reins  ; 
These,  with  his  bow  unbent,  he  lash'd  along  ; 
(The  scourge  forgot,  on  Rhesus'  chariot  hung) 
Then  gave  his  friend  the  signal  to  retire  ; 
But  him,  new  dangers,  new  achievements  fire  : 
Doubtful  he  stood,  or  with  his  reeking  blade 
To  send  more  heroes  to  the  infernal  shade, 
Drag  off  the  car  where  Rhesus'  armour  lay, 
Or  heave  with  manly  foree,  and  lift  away. 
While  unresolved  the  son  of  Tvdcus  stands, 
Pallas  appears,  and  thus  her  chief  commands : 

^  Enough,  my  son ;  from  further  slaughter  cease, 
Regard  thy  safety,  and  depart  in  peace  ; 
Haste  to  the  ships,  the  gotten  spoils  cnioy. 
Nor  tempt  too  far  the  hostile  gods  of  Troy." 

The  voice  divine  confess'd  uie  martial  maid  ; 
In  haste  he  mounted,  and  her  word  obey'd  ; 
The  coursers  fly  before  Ulysses*  bow. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  and  white  as  winter-snow. 

Not  unobserved  they  pass'd  :  the  god  of  light 
Had   watch'd  his  Troy,  and  mark'd  Minerva's 

flight. 
Saw  Tydeus*  son  with  heavenly  succour  bless'd. 
And  vengeful  anger  fill'd  his  sacred  breast. 
Swift  to  the  Trojan  camp  descends  the  power. 
And  wakes  Hippocoon  in  the  morning-hour  ; 
(On  Rhesus'  side  accustom'd  to  attend, 
A  faitliful  kinsman,  and  instructive  friend  ;) 
He  rose,  and  saw  the  field  deform'd  with  blood. 
An  empty  space  where  late  the  coursers  stood, 
The  yet-warm  Tliracians  panting  on  the  coast ; 
For  each  he  wept,  but  for  his  Rhesus  most : 
Now  while  on  Rhesus'  name  he  calls  in  vain. 
The  gathering  tumult  spreads  o'er  all  the  plain  ; 
On  heaps  the  Trojans  rush,  with  wild  affright, 
And  wondering  view  the  slaughters  of  the  night. 

Meanwhile  the  chiefs,  arriving  at  the  shade 
Where  late  the  spoils  of  Hector^s  spy  were  Uid, 
Ulysses  stopp'd  ;  to  him  Tydides  bore 
The  trophy,  dropping  yet  with  Dolon's  gore  : 
Then  mounts  again ;  again  theur  nimble  feet 
The  coursers  ply,  and  thunder  towards  the  fleet. 

Old   Nestor  first   perceived  the    approaching 
sound. 
Bespeaking  thus  the  Grecian  peers  around : 
"  Methinks  the  noise  of  trampling  steeds  I  hear, 
Thickening  this  way,  and  gathering  on  my  ear ; 
Perhj4>8  some  horses  of  the  Trojan  breed 
(So  may,  ye  gods  !  my  pious  hopes  succeed) 
The  great  Tydides  and  Ulysses  bear, 
Retum'd  triumphant  with  this  prize  of  war. 
Yet  much  I  fear  (ah,  may  that  fear  be  vain !) 
The  chiefs  outnumber'd  by  the  Trojan  train ; 
Perhaps,  even  now  pursued,  they  seek  the  shore ; 
Or,  oh !  perhaps  those  heroes  are  no  more." 

Scarce  had  ho  spoke,  when,  lo !  the  chiefsappear, 
And  spring  to  earth ;  the  Greeks  dismiss  their  fear : 
With  words  of  friendship  and  extended  hands 
They  greet  the  kings  ;  and  Nestor  first  demands : 


**  Say  thou,  whose  praises  all  oar  host  proclaim. 
Thou  living  glory  of  the  Grecian  name  t 
Say  whence  these  coursers  t  by  what  chance  be- 
The  spoil  of  foes,  or  present  of  a  god  1        [stow'd. 
Not  those  fair  steeds,  so  radiant  and  so  gay. 
That  draw  the  burning  chariot  of  the  day. 
Old  as  I  am,  to  age  I  scorn  to  yield. 
And  daily  mingle  in  the  martial  field  ; 
But  sure  till  now  no  coursers  struck  my  sight 
Like  these,  conspicuous  through  the  ranks  of  fight. 
Some  god,  I  deem,  conferr'd  tlie  glorious  prize, 
Bless'd  as  ye  are,  and  favourites  of  the  skies  ; 
The  care  of  him  who  bids  the  thunder  roar. 
And  her,  whose  fury  bathes  the  world  with  gore.** 

<<  Father  !  ndt  so,  (sage  Ithacus  rejoin'd) 
The  gifts  of  heaven  are  of  a  nobler  land. 
Of  Thracian  lineage  are  the  steeds  ye  view. 
Whose  hostile  king  the  brave  Tydides  slew  ; 
Sleepuig  he  died,  with  all  his  guards  around. 
And  twelve  beside  lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 
These  other  spoils  from  oonquer'd  Dolon  came, 
A  wretch,  whose  swiftness  was  his  only  fame  ; 
By  Hector  sent  our  forces  to  explore, 
He  now  lies  headless  on  the  sandy  shore." 

Then  o*er  the  trench  the  bounding  coursers  flew  ; 
The  joyful  Greeks  with  loud  acclaim  pursues 
Straight  to  Tydides'  hi^h  pavilion  bonie. 
The  matchless  steeds  his  ample  stalls  adorn  : 
The  neighing  coursers  their  new  fellows  greet, 
And  the  full  racks  are  heap*dwith  generous  wheat. 
But  Dolon's  armour,  to  his  ships  convey'd. 
High  on  the  painted  stem  Ulysses  laid, 
A  trophy  destin'd  to  the  blue-eyed  mud. 

Now  from  nocturnal  sweat  and  sanguine  stain 
They  cleanse  their  bodies  in  the  neighboring  main : 
Then  in  the  polish'd  bath,  refresh*d  from  toil. 
Their  joints  they  supple  with  dissolving  oil. 
In  due  repast  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
And  first  to  Pallas  3ie  libations  pour  : 
They  sit,  rejoicing  in  her  aid  divine. 
And  the  crown'd  goblet  foams  with  floods  of  wine. 


BOOK  XI. 


ARGUMENT. 

THK  THIAO  BATTUI,  AND  THS  ACTS  OF  AOAMCJCrOlf, 

Agamemnon,  having  armed  himself,  loads  the  Grecians 
to  battle  :  Hector  prepares  the  Trojans  to  receive  them : 
while  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  give  the  signals  of  war. 
Agamemnon  bears  all  before  him  ;  and  Hector  is  com- 
manded by  Jupiter  (who  sends  Iris  for  that  purpose)  to 
decline  the  engagement,  till  the  king  shall  be  wounded 
and  retire  from  the  field.  He  then  malces  a  great  daughter 
of  the  enemy  :  Ulysses  and  Diomed  put  a  stop  to  him  for 
a  time ;  but  the  latter,  being  wounded  by  Psris,  is  obliged 
to  desert  his  companion,  who  is  enoompaaaed  by  the  Tro- 
jans, wotmded,  and  in  the  utmost  danger,  till  Menelatls 
and  AJax  rescue  him.  Hector  comes  against  AJax ;  but 
that  hero  alone  opposes  multitudes,  and  rallies  theGreeka 
In  the  mean  time  Machaon,  in  the  other  wing  of  the  army, 
is  pierced  with  an  arrow  by  Paris,  and  carried  from  the 
fight  in  Nestor's  chariot  AchlUes  (who  overlooked  the 
action  from  his  ship)  sent  Patroolus  to  inquire  which  of 
the  Greeks  was  wounded  in  that  manner.  Nestor  enter- 
tains him  in  his  tent  with  an  account  of  the  accidents  of 
the  day,  and  a  long  recital  of  some  former  wars  which  be 
remembered,  tending  to  put  Patroclus  upon  persuading 
Achilles  to  fight  for  his  countrymen,  or  at  least  to  permit 
him  to  do  it,  clad  In  Achilles's  armour.  Patroclus,  in  his 
return,  meets  Eurypylus  also  wounded,  and  assists  him  In 
that  distress. 
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ThJa  book  opou  with  the  elght-and-twentleUi  day  of 
the  poem  ;  and  the  aune  day,  with  its  varioua  actions  and 
adTentnres,  i6  extended  through  the  twelfth,  thirteenth. 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  part  of 
the  eighteenth  books.  The  scene  lies  in  the  field  near  the 
monument  of  Ilus. 

The  saffron  mom,  with  early  blushes  spread. 
Now  rose  refulgent  from  Tithonus'  bed  ; 
With  new-bom  day  to  eladden  mortal  sight. 
And  gild  the  courts  of  heaven  with  sacred  light : 
When  baleful  Eris,  sent  by  Jove's  command, 
The  torch  of  discord  blazing  in  her  hand, 
Through  the  red  skies  her  bloody  sign  extends. 
And,  wrapt  in  tempests,  o'er  the  fleet  descends. 
High  on  Ulysses'  bark  her  horrid  stand 
She  took,  and  thunder'd  through  the  seas  and  land. 
Even  Ajax  and  Achilles  heard  the  sound, 
Whose  ships,  remote,  the  guarded  navy  bound. 
Thence  the  black  fury  through  the  Grecian  throng 
With  horror  sounds  the  loud  Orthian  song  : 
The  navy  shakes,  and  at  the  dire  alarms 
Each  bosom  boils,  each  warrior  starts  to  arms. 
No  more  they  sigh,  inglorious,  to  return. 
But  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combat  bum. 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inspires 
With  loud  command,  with  great  example  fires  ; 
Himself  first  rose,  himself  before  the  rest 
His  mighty  limbs  in  radiant  armour  dress'd. 
And  first  he  cased  his  manly  legs  around 
In  shining  greaves  with  silver  buckles  bound  ; 
The  beaming  cuirass  next  adom'd  his  breast. 
The  same  which  obce  king  Cinyras  possessed  : 
(The  fame  of  Greece  and  her  assembled  host 
Had  reach'd  that  monarch  on  the  Cyprian  coast ; 
'Twas  then,  the  fHendship  of  the  chief  to  gain^ 
This  glorious  gift  he  sent,  nor  sent  in  vain  :) 
Ten  rows  of  azure  steel  the  work  infold. 
Twice  ten  of  tin,  and  twelve  of  ductile  gold  ; 
Three  glittering  dragons  to  the  gorget  rise. 
Whose  imitated  scales  against  the  skies 
Reflected  various  light,  and  arching  bow'd. 
Like  colour'd  rainbows  o'er  a  showery  cloud. 
fJove's  wondrous  bow,  of  three  celestial  dies, 
Placed  as  a  sign  to  man  amidst  the  skies) 
A  radiant  bal£rick,  o'er  his  shoulder  tied, 
Sustain'd  the  sword  that  glitter'd  at  his  side  : 
Gold  was  the  hilt,  a  silver  sheath  encased 
The  shining  blade,  and  eolden  hangers  graced. 
His  buckler's  mighty  orb  was  next  display'd. 
That  round  the  warrior  cast  a  dreadful  shade  ; 
Ten  zones  of  brass  its  ample  brim  surround. 
And  twice  ten  bosses  the  bright  convex  crowu'd  : 
Tremendous  Gorgon  frown'd  upon  its  field, 
And  circling  terrors  fill'd  the  expressive  ^ield  : 
Within  its  concave  hung  a  silver  thong, 
On  which  a  mimic  serpent  creeps  along. 
His  azure  length  in  easy  waves  extends. 
Till  in  three  heads  the  embroider'd  monster  ends. 
taust  o'er  his  brows  his  fourfold  helm  he  placed, 
With  nodding  horse-hair  formidably  graced  ; 
And  in  his  hands  two  steely  javelins  wields. 
That  blaze  to  heaven,  and  lighten  all  the  fields. 

That  instant  Juno,  and  the  martial  maid. 
In  happy  thunders  promised  Greece  their  aid  ; 
High  o  er  the  chief  they  clash'd  their  arms  in  air. 
And,  leaning  from  the  clouds,  expect  the  war. 

Close  to  tne  limits  of  the  trencii  and  mound. 
The  fiery  coursers  to  their  chariots  bound 
The  squires  restrain'd :  the  foot,  with  those  who  wield 
The  lighter  arms^  rush  forward  to  the  field. 


To  second  these,  in  close  array  combined. 
The  squadrons  spread  their  sable  wings  behind. 
Now  shouts  and  tumults  wake  the  tax^y  sun, 
As  with  the  light  tlie  warriors'  toils  begun.  ^ 
Even  Jove,  whose  thunder  spoke  his  wrath,  distill'd 
Red  drops  of  blood  o'er  all  the  fatal  field  ; 
The  woes  of  men  unwilling  to  survey. 
And  all  the  slaughters  that  must  stain  the  day. 

Near  Ilus'  tomb,  in  order  ranged  around, 
Tlie  Trojan  lines  possess'd  the  rising  ground  : 
Tliere  wise  Polydamas  and  Hector  stood  ; 
iEneas,  honour'd  as  a  guardian  god  ; 
Bold  Polybus,  Agenor  the  divine  ; 
The  brother-warriors  of  Antenor's  line  : 
With  youthful  Acamas,  whose  beauteous  face 
And  fair  proportion  match'd  the  ethereal  race. 
Great  Hector,  cover'd  w^ith  his  spacious  shield. 
Plies  all  the  troops,  and  orders  ail  the  field. 
As  the  red  star  now  shows  his  sanguine  fires 
Through  the  dark  clouds,  and  now  in  night  retires. 
Thus  through  the  ranks  appear'd  the  godlke  man, 
Plunged  in  the  rear,  or  blazing  in  the  van  ; 
While  streamy  sparkles,  restless  as  he  flies. 
Flash  from  his  arms,  as  lightning  from  the  skies. 
As  sweating  reapers  in  some  wealthy  field. 
Ranged  in  two  bands,  their  crooked  weapons  wield. 
Bear  down  the  furrows,  till  their  labours  meet ; 
Thick  fall  the  heapy  harvests  at  their  feet : 
So  Greece  and  Troy  the  field  of  war  divide. 
And  falling  ranks  are  strow'd  on  every  side. 
None  stoop'd  a  thought  to  base  inglorious  flight ; 
But  horse  to  horse,  and  man  to  man  they  fight. 
Not  rabid  wolves  more  fierce  contest  their  prey  ; 
Each  wounds,  each  bleeds,  but  none  resign  the  day. 
Discord  with  joy  tlie  scene  of  death  descries, 
And  drinks  la^e  slaughter  at  her  sanguine  eyes  : 
Discord  alone,  of  all  the  immortal  train. 
Swells  the  red  horrors  of  this  direful  plain  : 
The  gods  in  peace  their  golden  mansions  fill. 
Ranged  in  bright  order  on  the  Ol>'mpian  hill : 
But  general  murmurs  told  their  griefs  above. 
And  each  accused  the  partial  will  of  Jove. 
Meanwhile  apart,  superior,  and  alone. 
The  eternal  Monarch,  on  his  awful  throne, 
Wrapt  in  the  blaze  of  boundless  glory  sat ; 
And  fix'd,  fulfill'd  the  just  decrees  of  Fate. 
On  eailh  he  tum'd  his  all-considering  eyes. 
And  mark'd  the  spot  where  Ilion's  towers  arise  ; 
The  sea  with  ships,  the  fields  with  armies  spread. 
The  victor's  rage,  the  dying,  and  the  dead. 

Thus  while  the  moraing-beams,  increasing  bright. 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  spread  the  glowing  light, 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds. 
Each  adverse  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds. 
But  now  (what  time  in  some  sequester'd  vale 
The  weary  woodman  spreads  his  sparing  meal^ 
When  his  tired  arms  refuse  the  axe  to  rear. 
And  claim  a  respite  from  the  sylvan  war  ; 
But  not  till  half  the  prostrate  forests  lay 
Stretch'd  in  long  min,  and  exposed  to  day) 
Then,  nor  till  tlien,  the  Greeks'  unpulsive  might 
Pierced  the  black  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light. 
Great  Agamemnon  then  the  slaughter  led, 
And  slew  Bienor  at  his  people's  head  : 
Whose  squire  OTleus,  with  a  sudden  spring, 
Leap'd  from  the  chariot  to  revenge  his  kwg  ; 
But  in  his  front  he  felt  the  fatal  wound,    [ground. 
Which  pierced  his  brain,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the 
Atrides  spoil'd,  and  left  them  on  the  plain  : 
Vain  was  their  youth,  their  glittering  armour  vain: 
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Now  soird  with  dust,  and  naked  to  the  sky. 
Their  snowy  limbs  and  beauteous  bodies  lie. 

Two  sons  of  Priam  next  to  battle  move, 
The  ])r()duct,  one  of  marriage,  one  of  love  ; 
In  the  same  car  the  brother- warriors  ride  ; 
This  took  the  eharj^e  to  combat,  that  to  guide  : 
Far  other  task,  than  when  they  wont  to  keep. 
On  Ida*8  tops,  their  father's  fleecy  sheep. 
These  on  the  mountains  once  Achilles  found. 
And  captive  letl,  with  pliant  oziers  bound  ; 
Then  to  their  sire  for  ample  sums  restored  ; 
I   But  now  to  perish  by  Atridcs*  sword  : 
Pierced  in  the  breast  the  base-bom  Isus  bleeds  : 
Cleft  through  the  head,  liis  brother's  fate  succeeds. 
Swift  to  the  spoil  the  hasty  victor  falls, 
And,  stript,  their  features  to  his  mind  recals. 
The  Trojans  see  the  youths  untimely  die, 
But  helpless  tremble  for  themselves,  and  fly. 
So  when  a  lion,  ranging  o'er  the  lawns, 
Finds,  on  some  grassy  lair,  the  couching  faw^ns, 
Their  bones  he  cracks,  their  reeking  vitals  draws, 
And  grinds  the  quivering  flesh  with  bloody  jaws  ; 
The  frighted  hind  beholds,  and  dares  not  stay, 
But  swift    through  rustling  thickets  bursts  her 

way; 
All  drown'd  in  sweat,  the  panting  mother  flies. 
And  the  big  tears  roll  trickling  from  her  eyes. 

Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  routed  train, 
The  sons  of  false  Antimacbus  were  slain  ; 
He  who  for  bribes  his  faithless  counsels  sold, 
And  voted  Helen's  stay  for  Paris*  gold. 
Atrides  mark'd,  as  these  their  safety  sought, 
And  slew  the  children  for  the  father's  fault  ; 
Their  headstrong  horse  unable  to  restrain, 
They  shook  with  fear,  and  droppM  the  silken  rein; 
Then  in  the  chariot  on  their  knees  they  fall, 
And  thus  with  lifted  hands  for  mercy  call : 

"  O  spare  our  youth,  and  for  the  life  we  owe 
Antimacbus  shall  copious  gifts  bestow  ; 
Soon  as  he  hears,  that,  not  in  battle  slain, 
The  Grecian  ships  his  captive  sons  detain, 
Large  heaps  of  brass  in  ransom  shall  be  told, 
And  steel  wcU-temper'd,  and  persuasive  gold." 

These  words,  attended  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
Tile  youths  addross'd  to  unrelenting  ears  : 
The  vengeful  monarch  gave  this  stem  reply  : 
"  If  from  Antinuushus  ye  spring,  ye  die  ; 
The  daring  wretch  who  once  in  council  stood 
To  shed  Ulysses'  and  my  brother's  blood, 
For  proffer*d  peace  !  and  sues  his  seed  for  grace  1 
No,  die,  and  pay  the  forfeit  of  your  race." 

This  said,  Pisander  from  the  car  he  cast. 
And  pierced  his  breast :  supine  he  breathed  his  last. 
His  brother  leap'd  to  earth  ;  but,  as  he  Uy, 
The  trenchant  falchion  lopp'd  his  hands  away  ; 
His  sever'd  head  was  toss'd  among  the  throng, 
And,  rolling,  drew  a  bloody  train  along. 
Then,  where  the  thickest  fought,  the  victor  flew  ; 
The  king's  example  all  his  Greeks  pursue. 
Now  by  the  foot  the  flying  foot  were  slain. 
Horse  trod  by  horse,  lay  foaming  on  the  plain. 
From  the  dry  fields  thick  clouds  of  dust  arise, 
Shade  the  black  host,  and  intercept  the  skies. 
The  brass-hoofd  steeds  tumultuous  plunge  and 

bound, 
And  the  thick  thunder  beats  ilie  labouring  ground. 
Still  slaughtering  on,  the  king  of  men  proceeds  ; 
The  distanced  army  wonders  at  his  deeds. 
As  when  the  winds  with  raging  flames  conspire. 
And  o'er  the  forents  roll  the  flood  of  Are, 


In  blazing  heaps  the  grove's  old  hononxs  lall. 
And  one  refulgent  ruin  levels  all : 
Before  Atrides'  rage  so  sinks  the  foe. 
Whole  squadrons  vanish,  and  proud  heads  lie  low. 
The  steeds  fly  trembling  from  his  waving  sword  ; 
And  nmny  a  car,  now  lighted  of  its  lord. 
Wide  o'er  the  field  with  guideless  fury  roUs, 
Breaking  their  ranks,  and  crushing  out  their  souls; 
While  his  keen  falcliion  drinks  the  warriors'  lives; 
More  grateful,  now,  to  vultures  than  their  wives  ! 

Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  fate. 
But  Jove  and  destiny  prolong'd  his  date. 
Safe  from  the  darts,  the  care  of  heaven  he  stood^ 
Amidst  aUnns,  and  death,  and  dust,  and  blood. 

Now  past  the  tomb  where  ancient  Ilus  lay. 
Through  the  mid  field  the  routed  urge  their  way  : 
Where  the  wild  figs  the  adjoining  summit  crown. 
The  path  they  take,  and  speed  to  reach  the  town. 
As  swift,  Atrides  with  loud  shouts  pursued. 
Hot  with  his  toil,  and  bathed  in  hostile  blood. 
Now  near  the  beech-tree,  and  the  Scsean  galea. 
The  hero  halts,  and  his  associates  waits.  ~ 
Meanwhile  on  every  side,  around  the  plain, 
Disi)ersed,  disorder'd,  fly  the  Trojan  train. 
So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear  dismay 'd 
The  Uon's  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade  ; 
On  heaps  they  tumble  with  successleas  haste  ; 
The  savage  seizes,  draws,  and  rends  the  last. 
Not  with  less  fury  stem  Atrides  flew. 
Still  press'd  the  rout,  and  still  the  hindmost  slew  ; 
Hurl  d  from  their  ears  the  bravest  chiefs  are  kill'd. 
And  rage,  and  death,  and  carnage,  load  the  field. 

Now  storms  the  victor  at  the  Trojan  wall  ; 
Surveys  the  towers,  and  meditates  tiieir  hXL 
But  Jove  descending  shook  the  Ideean  hills. 
And  down  their  summits  pour'd  a  hundred  rills  : 
The  unkindled  lightning  in  his  hand  he  took. 
And  thus  the  many^colour'd  nudd  bespoke  : 

^  Iris,  with  haste  thy  golden  wings  display. 
To  godlike  Hector  this  our  word  convey — 
While  Agamemnon  wastes  the  ranks  around. 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  w^ith  blood  the 

ground. 
Bid  hun  give  way  ;  but  issue  forth  commandsy 
And  trust  the  war  to  less  important  hands : 
But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  spear  or  dart, 
That  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart. 
Then  Jove  shall  string  his  arm,  and  fire  hisbr^^t. 
Then  to  her  ships  shall  flving  Greece  be  prest. 
Till  to  the  main  the  bummg  sun  descend. 
And  sacred  night  her  awful  shade  extend." 

He  spoke,  and  Iris  at  his  word  obey'd  ; 
On  wings  of  winds  descends  the  various  maid. 
The  chief  she  found  amidst  the  ranks  of  war^ 
Close  to  the  bulwarks,  on  his  glittering  car. 
The  goddess  then  ;  **  O  son  of  Priam,  hear  ! 
From  Jove  I  come,  and  his  high  mandate  bear. 
While  Agamemnon  wastes  the  ranks  around. 
Fights  in  the  front,  and  bathes  with  blood  the 

ground, 
Abstain  from  fight ;  yet  issue  forth  commands^ 
And  trust  the  war  to  less  important  hands : 
But  when,  or  wounded  by  the  spear  or  dart, 
The  chief  shall  mount  his  chariot,  and  depart. 
Then  Jove  shall  string  thy  arm,  and  fire  thy  breast. 
Then  to  her  ships  shidl  flying  Greece  be  press'd. 
Till  to  the  main  the  burning  sun  descend, 
And  sacred  night  her  awful  shade  extend." 

She  said,  and  vanish'd.    Hector,  vrith  a  bound. 
Springs  from  his  chariot  on  the  trembling  ground. 
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In  clan^inpf  arms  ;  he  j»Ta8ps  in  eitlier  hand 
A  pointed  lance,  and  speeds  from  hand  to  band  ; 
Revives  their  ardour,  turns  tlieir  steps  fnjui  flight, 
And  wakes  anew  the  dying  flames  of  fight. 
They  stand  to  arms  :  the  Greeks  their  onset  dare, 
Condense  their  i)Owers,  and  wait  the  coming  war. 
New  force,  new  spirit,  to  each  breast  returns ; 
The  fight  renewed  with  fiercer  fury  bums  : 
The  king  leads  on  ;  all  fix  on  him  their  eye. 
And  learn  from  him  to  concjuer,  or  to  die. 

Ye  sacretl  nine,  celestial  Muses  !  tell, 
Who  faced  him  first,  and  by  his  prowess  fell  ? 
Tlie  great  Iphifhimas,  the  bold  and  young  ; 
From  sage  Antenor  and  Theano  s])rung  ; 
Whom  from  his  youth  his  grandsire  Cisseus  bred, 
And  nursed  in  Thrace  where  snowy  flocks  are  fed. 
Scarce  did  the  down  his  rosy  cheeks  iuvest, 
And  early  honour  warm  his  generous  breast. 
When  the  kind  sire  consigned  liis  daughter's  charms 
(Theano*s  sister)  to  his  youthful  arms. 
But  caird  by  glory  to  the  wars  of  Troy, 
He  leaves  nn tasted  the  first  fruits  of  joy  ; 
From  his  loved  bride  departs  with  melting  eyes. 
And  swift  to  aid  his  dearer  country  flies. 
With  twelve  black  ships  he  reached  Percope's strand. 
Thence  took  the  long  laborious  march  by  land. 
Now  fierce  for  fame,  before  the  ranks  he  springs. 
Towering  in  arms,  and  braves  the  king  of  kings. 
Atrides  first  discharged  the  missive  spear  ; 
The  Trojan  stoop'd,  the  javelin  pass'd  in  air. 
Then  near  the  corslet,  at  the  monarch's  heart, 
With  all  his  strength,  the  youth  directs  his  dart ; 
But  the  broad  belt,  with  plates  of  silver  bound. 
The  point  rebat«tl,  and  repell'd  the  wound. 
Encumber* d  with  the  dart,  Atrides  stands, 
Till,  grasp'd  with  force,  he  wrenchM  it  from  his 

hands ; 
At  once  his  weighty  sword  discharged  a  wound 
Full  on  his  neck,  that  feird  him  to  the  ground. 
Stretch 'd  in  the  dust  the  unhappy  warrior  lies. 
And  sleep  eternal  seals  his  swimming  eyes. 
Oh  worthy  better  fate  !  oh  early  slain  ! 
Thy  country's  friend ;  and  virtuous,  though  in  vain! 
No  more  the  youth  shall  join  his  consort's  side. 
At  once  a  rirgin,  and  at  once  a  bride  I 
No  more  with  presents  her  embraces  meet, 
Or  lay  the  spoils  of  conquest  at  her  feet, 
On  whom  his  passion,  lavish  of  his  store, 
Bestow'd  so  much,  and  vainly  promised  more  1 
Unwept,  uncovered,  on  the  plam  he  lay. 
While  the  proud  victor  bore  his  arms  away. 

Coon,  Antcnor's  eldest  hope,  was  nigh  : 
Tears,  at  the  sight,  came  starting  from  his  eye, 
While  pierced  with  grief  the  much-loved  youth  he 

view'd. 
And  the  pale  features  now  deform'd  with  blood. 
Then  with  his  spear,  unseen,  his  time  he  took, 
Aim'd  at  the  king,  and  near  his  elbow  strook. 
The  thrilling  steel  transpierced  the  brawny  part, 
And  through  his  arm  stood  forth  the  barbed  dart. 
Surprised  the  monarch  feels,  yet  void  of  fear 
On  CoOn  rushes  with  his  lifted  spear  : 
His  brother's  corpse  the  pious  Trojan  draws, 
And  calls  his  country  to  assert  his  cause  ; 
Defends  him  breathless  on  the  sanguine  field. 
And  'o'er  the  body  spreads  his  ample  shield. 
Atrides,  marking  an  unguarded  part, 
Transfix'd  the  warrior  with  his  brazen  dart ; 
Prone  on  his  brother's  bleeding  breast  he  lay. 
The  monarch's  falchion  lopp'd  his  head  away  : 


The  social  shades  the  same  dark  journey  go, 
And  join  each  other  in  the  realms  below. 

The  vengeful  victor  i"ages  round  the  fields, 
With  every  weap)n  art  or  fury  yields  : 
By  the  Itnii;  lanee,  the  swortl,  or  ponderous  stone, 
Whole  ranks  are  broken,  and  whole  trooi>8  o'er- 

thrown. 
This,  while  yet  warm  distill'd  the  purple  flood  ; 
But  when  the  wound  grew  stiff  with  clotted  blood. 
Then  grinding  tortures  his  strong  bosom  n^nd, 
Less  keen  those  darts  the  fierce  Ilythin?  send  : 
(The    powers   that  cuiis<»    the   teeming   matron's 
Sad  mothers  of  unutterable  woes  !)  [throes,   ' 

Stung  with  the  smart,  all-panting  with  the  pain, 
He  mounts  the  car,  and  gives  his  squire  the  rein  ; 
Then  with  a  voice  which  fury  made  more  strong, 
And  pain  augmented,  thus  exhorts  the  throng  : 

"  O  friends !  (>  Greeks !    assert  your  honours 
Proceed,  and  finish  what  this  arm  begun  :    [won; 
Lo  1  angry  Jove  forbids  your  chief  to  stay. 
And  envies  half  the  glories  of  the  day." 

He  said :  the  driver  whirls  his  lengthful  thong ; 
The  horses  fly  ;  the  chariot  smokes  along. 
Clouds  from  their  nostrils  the  fierce  coursers  blow. 
And  from  their  sides  the  foam  descends  in  snow  ; 
Shot  through  the  battle  in  a  moment's  space. 
The  wounded  monarch  at  his  tent  they  place. 

No  sooner  Hector  saw  the  king  retired. 
But  thus  his  Trojans  and  his  aids  he  fired  : 
"  Hear,  all  ve  Dardan,  all  ye  Lycian  race  ! 
Famed  in  close  fight,  and  dreadful  face  to  face  : 
Now  call  to  mind  your  ancient  trophies  won. 
Your  great  forefathers'  virtues,  and  your  own. 
Behold,  the  general  flies  !  deserts  his  powers  1 
Lo,  Jove  himself  declai'es  the  conquest  ours  ! 
Now  on  yon  ranks  impel  your  foaming  steeds  ; 
And,  sure  of  glory,  dare  immortal  deeds." 

With  words  like  these  the  fiery  chief  alarms 
His  fainting  host,  and  every  bosom  warms. 
As  the  bold  hunt«r  cheers  his  hounds  to  tear 
The  brindled  lion,  or  the  tusky  bear  : 
With  voice  and  hand  provokes  their  doubting  heart, 
And  springs  the  foremost  with  his  lifted  dart : 
So  godlike  Hector  prompts  his  troops  to  dare  ; 
Nor  promjtts  alone,  but  leads  himself  the  war. 
On  the  bUick  body  of  tlie  foe  he  pours ; 
As  from   the   cloud's  deep   bosom,  swell'd  with 

showers, 
A  sudden  storm  the  purple  ocean  sweeps, 
Drives  the  wild  waves,  and  tosses  all  the  deeps. 
Say,  Muse !  when  Jove  the  Trojan's  glory  crown'd, 
Beneath  his  arm  what  heroes  bit  the  ground! 
Asseeus,  Dolops,  and  Autonous  died, 
Opites  next  was  added  to  their  side  ; 
Then  brave  Hipponous  famed  in  many  a  fight, 
Opheltius,  Orus,  sunk  to  endless  night ; 
iEsymnus,  Agelaus  ;  all  chiefs  of  name  ; 
The  rest  were  vulgar  deaths  unknown  to  fame. 
As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  charged  with  storms. 
Dispels  the  gather'd  clouds  that  Notus  forms  : 
The  gust  continued,  violent,  and  strong, 
Rolls  sable  clouds  in  heaps  on  heaps  along  ; 
Now  to  the  skies  the  foaming  billows  rears, 
Now  breaks  the  surge,  aud  wide  the  bottom  bares : 
Thus,  raging,  Hector,  with  resistless  hands, 
O'ertums,  confounds,  and  scatters  all  tlieir  bands. 
Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appals  ; 
Now  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls ; 
But  wise  Ulj-sses  call'd  Tydides  forth. 
His  soul  rekindled,  and  awaked  his  worth. 
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''  And  fltand  we  decdlcss,  O  eternal  shame  I 
Till  Hector's  arm  involve  the  ships  in  flame? 
Haste,  let  us  join,  and  combat  side  by  side," 
The  warrior  thus,  and  thus  the  friend  replied : 

'*  No  martial  toil  I  shun,  no  danger  fear  ; 
Let  Hector  come  ;  I  wait  his  fur^'  here. 
But  Jove  with  conquest  crowns  the  Trojan  train ; 
And,  Jove  our  foe,  all  human  force  is  vain." 

He  sigh'd  ;  but,  sighing,  raised  his  vengeful  steel, 
And  from  his  car  the  proud  Thymbrseus  fell : 
Molion,  the  charioteer,  i)ursued  his  lord, 
His  death  ennobled  by  Ulysses*  sword. 
There  slain,  they  left  them  in  eternal  night. 
Then  plunged  amidst  the  thickest  ranks  of  fight. 
So  two  wild  boars  outstrip  the  following  hounds, 
Then  swift  revert,  and  wounds  return  for  wounds. 
Stem  Hector's  conquests  in  the  middle  plain 
Stood  check'd  awhile,  and  Greece  respired  again. 

The  sons  of  Merops  shone  amidst  the  war ; 
Towering  thev  rode  in  one  refulgent  car  : 
In  deep  prophetic  arts  their  father  skill'd. 
Had  wam'd  his  children  from  the  Trojan  field  ; 
Fate  urged  them  on :  the  father  wam'd  in  vain  ; 
They  rush'd  to  fight,  and  perish'd  on  the  plain  ; 
Their  breasts  no  more  the  vital  spirit  warms ; 
The  stem  Tydidcs  strips  their  shining  arms. 
iI}'pirochus  by  great  Ulysses  dies, 
And  rich  Hi])podamus  becomes  his  prize. 
Great  Jove  from  Ide  with  slaughter  tills  his  sight. 
And  level  hangs  the  doubtful  scale  of  flght. 
Bv  Tvdeus'  lance  Agastrophus  was  slain, 
The  far-famed  hero  of  Ptconian  strain ; 
Wing'd  with  his  fears,  on  foot  he  strove  to  fly. 
His  steeds  too  distant,  and  the  foe  too  nigh  ; 
Through  broken  orders,  swifter  than  the  wind. 
Ho  fled,  but  flying  left  his  life  behind. 
This  Hector  sees,  as  his  experienced  eyes 
Traverse  the  files,  and  to  the  rescue  flies ; 
Shouts,  as  he  pass'd,  the  crystal  regions  rend, 
And  moving  armies  on  his  march  attend. 
Great  Diomed  himself  was  seized  with  fear, 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brother  of  the  war : 

**  Mark  how  this  way  yon  bending  squadrons 
yield  I 
The  storm  rolls  on,  and  Hector  rules  the  field : 
Here  stand  his  utmost  force" — The  warrior  said ; 
Swift  at  the  word  his  ponderous  javelin  fled ; 
Nor  miss'd  its  aim,  but  where  the  plumage  danced 
Razed   the  smooth  cone,  and  thence  obliquely 

^hineed. 
Safe  m  his  helm  (the  gift  of  Phoebus'  hands) 
Without  a  wound  the  Trojan  hero  stands ; 
But  yet  80  stunn'd,  that  staggering  on  the  pUiin, 
His  arm  and  knee  his  sinking  bulk  sustain ; 
O'er  his  4im  sight  the  misty  vapours  rise, 
And  a  short  darkness  shades  his  swimming  eyes. 
Tydides  follow'd  to  regain  his  lance  ; 
While  Hector  rose,  recover'd  from  the  trance. 
Remounts  his  car,  and  herds  amidst  the  crowd : 
The  Greek  pursues  him,  and  exults  aloud  : 
**  Once  more  thank  Phoebus  for  thy  forfeit  breath, 
Or  thank  that  swiftness  which  outstrips  the  death. 
Well  by  Apollo  are  thy  prayers  repaid, 
And  oft  that  partial  power  has  lent  his  aid. 
Thou  shalt  not  long  the  death  deserved  withstand. 
If  any  god  assist  Tydides'  hand. 
Fly  then,  inglorious  !  but  thy  flight,  this  day, 
Whole  hecatombs  of  Trojan  ghosts  shall  pay." 

Him,  while  he  triuroph'd,  Paris  eyed  from  far, 
(The  spouse  of  Helen,  the  fair  cause  of  war  ;) 


Around  the  fields  his  feather'd  shafts  he  sent. 
From  ancient  Ilus'  ruin'd  monument ; 
Behind  the  column  placed,  he  bent  his  bow. 
And  wing'd  an  arrow  at  the  unwary  foe  ; 
Just  as  he  stoop'd,  Agastrophus's  crest 
To  seize,  and  drew  the  cornet  from  his  breast. 
The  bowstring  twang'd  ;  nor  flew  the  shaft  in  Tain, 
But  pierced  his  foot,  and  nail'd  it  to  the  plain. 
The  laughing  Trojan,  with  a  joyful  spring, 
Leaps  from  his  ambush,  and  insults  the  king. 

"  He  bleeds !  (he  cries)  some  god  has  sped  nay 
dart  ; 
Would  the  same  god  had  fix'd  it  in  his  heart ! 
So  Troy,  relieved  from  that  wide-wasting  hand, 
Should  breathe  from  slaughter  and  in  combat  stand  ; 
Whose  sons  now  tremble  at  his  darted  spear. 
As  scatter'd  lambs  the  rushing  Hon  fear." 

He  dauntless  thus :  '<  Thou  conqueror  of  the  fair. 
Thou  woman-warrior  with  the  curling  hair ; 
Vain  archer !  trusting  to  the  distant  dart, 
Unskill'd  in  arms  to  act  a  manly  part ! 
Thou  hast  but  done  what  boys  or  women  can  ; 
Such  hands  may  wound,  but  not  incense  a  man. 
Nor  boast  the  scratch  thy  feeble  arrow  gave, 
A  coward's  weapon  never  hurts  the  brave. 
Not  so  this  dart,  which  thou  may'st  one  day  feel ; 
Fate  wings  its  flight,  and  death  is  on  the  steel : 
Where  this  but  lights,  some  noble  life  expires  ; 
Its  touch  makes  orphans,  bathes  the   ciieeks  of 

sires. 
Steeps  earth  in  purple,  gluts  the  birds  of  air. 
And  leaves  such  objects  as  distract  the  fair." 
Ulysses  hastens  witli  a  trembling  heart. 
Before  him  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart : 
Forth  flows  the  blood  ;  an  eager  pang  succeeds  ; 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds. 

Now  on  the  field  Ulysses  stands  alone, 
The  Greeks  all  fled,  the  Trojans  pouring  on  ; 
But  stands  collected  in  hunself,  and  whole, 
And  questions  thus  his  own  unoonquer'd  soul : 

"  What  further  subterfuge,  what  hopes  remain  ! 
What  shame,  inglorious  if  I  quit  the  plain  ! 
What  danger,  singly  if  I  stand  the  ground, 
My  friends  all  scatter'd,  all  the  foes  around  ! 
Yet  wherefore  doubtful !  let  this  truth  suffice  ; 
The  brave  meets  danger,  and  the  coward  flies  : 
To  die  or  conquer,  proves  a  hero's  heart ; 
And,  knowing  this,  I  know  a  soldier's  V^^-'* 

Such  thoughts  revolving  in  his  careful  breast. 
Near,  and  more  near,  the  shady  cohorts  prest ; 
These,  in  the  warrior,  their  own  fate  enclose  ; 
And  reund  him  deep  the  steely  cirele  grews. 
So  fares  a  boar  whom  all  the  troop  surrounds 
Of  shouting  huntsmen  and  of  clamorous  hounds ; 
He  grinds  his  ivor}'  tusks  ;  he  foams  with  ire  ; 
His  sanguine  eye-balls  glare  with  living  fire ; 
By  these,  by  those,  on  every  part  is  plied  ; 
And  the  red  slaughter  spreads  on  every  side. 
Piereed  through  the  shoulder,  first  Deiopis  fell ; 
Next  Ennomus  and  Thodn  sank  to  hell ; 
Chersidamas,  beneath  the  navel  thrust. 
Falls  prone  to  earth,  and  grasps  the  bloody  dust, 
Charops,  the  son  of  Hippasus,  was  near  ; 
Ulysses  reach'd  him  with  the  fatal  spear  ; 
But  to  his  aid  his  brother  Socus  flies, 
Socus,  the  brave,  the  generous,  and  the  wise. 
Near  as  he  drew,  the  warrior  thus  began  : 

"  O  great  Ul^-sses  I   much-enduring  man  ! 
Not  deeper  skill'd  in  every  martial  sleight. 
Than  worn  to  toils,  and  active  in  the  fight ! 
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This  day  two  brothers  shall  thy  conquest  gnce^ 
And  end  at  once  the  great  Hippasian  race, 
Or  thon  beneath  this  lance  must  press  the  field." 
He  said,  and  forceful  pierced  his  spacious  shield  : 
Through  the  strong  brass  the  ringing   jaTclin 

thrown. 
Ploughed  half  his  side^  and  bared  it  to  the  bone. 
By  Palks'  care,  the  spear,  though  deep  infix'd, 
Stopp'd  short  of  life,  nor  with  his  entnuls  mix'd. 

The  wound  not  mortal  wise  Ulysses  knew, 
Then  furious  thus  (but  first  some  steps  withdrew:) 
"  Unhappy  man !  whose  death  our  hands  shall  grace ! 
Fate  calls  thee  hence,  and  finish'd  is  thy  race. 
No  longer  check  my  conquests  on  the  foe  ; 
But,  pierced  by  this,  to  endless  darkness  go. 
And  add  one  spectre  to  the  realms  below  1" 

He  spoke,  while  Socus,  seized  with  sudden  fright, 
Tremblinegave  way,  and  tum'd  his  back  to  flight; 
Between  hu  shoulders  pierced  the  following  daart. 
And  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart : 
Wide  in  his  breast  appeared  the  grisly  wound; 
He  falls ;  his  annour  rings  against  the  ground. 
Then  thus  Ulysses,  gazing  on  the  slain  : 
**  Famed  son  of  Hippasus !  there  press  the  plain  ; 
There  ends  thy  narrow  span  assigned  by  fate, 
Heaven  owes  Ulysses  yet  a  longer  date. 
Ah,  wretch  1  no  father  shall  thy  corpse  compose ; 
Thy  dying  eyes  no  tender  mother  close  ; 
But  hungry  birds  shall  tear  those  balls  away, 
And  hovering  vultures  scream  around  their  prey. 
Me  Greece  shall  honour,  when  I  meet  my  doom. 
With  solemn  funerals  and  a  lasting  tomb." 

Then  raging  with  intolerable  simurt, 
He  writhes  his  body,  and  extracts  the  dart 
The  dart  a  tide  of  spouting  gore  pursued. 
And  gladden'd  Troy  with  si^t  of  hostile  blood. 
Now  troops  on  troops  the  fainting  chief  invade. 
Forced  he  recedes,  and  loudly  culs  for  aid. 
Thrice  to  its  pitch  his  lofty  voice  he  rears  ; 
The  well-known  voice  thnce  MenelaOs  hears  : 
Alarm'd,  to  Ajax  Telamon  he  cried. 
Who  shares  his  labours,  and  defends  his  side  : 
**  O  friend  !  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  ear  ; 
Distress'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near ; 
Strong  as  he  is,  yet,  one  opposed  to  all. 
Oppressed  by  multitudes,  the  best  may  fall. 
Greece  robb*d  of  him  must  bid  her  host  despair, 
And  feel  a  loss  not  ages  can  repair." 

Then,  where  the  cry  directs, his  course  he  bends; 
Great  Ajax,  like  the  god  of  war,  attends. 
The  prudent  chief  in  sore  distress  they  found, 
With  bands  of  furious  Trojans  compass'd  round. 
As  when  some  huntsman,  with  a  flymg  spear, 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer  ; 
Down  his  deft  side,  while  fresh  the  blood  distils. 
He  bounds  aloft,  and  scuds  from  hills  to  hills, 
Till  life's  warm  vapour  issuing  through  the  wound, 
Wild  mountain-wolves  the  fiunting  beast  surround; 
Just  as  their  jaws  his  prostrate  lunbs  invade, 
The  lion  rushes  through  the  woodland  shade. 
The  wolves,  though  hungry,  scour  dispersed  away ; 
The  lordly  savage  vindicates  his  prey. 
Ulysses  thus,  unconqner'd  by  his  pains, 
A  single  warrior  half  a  host  sustains : 
But  soon  as  Ajax  heaves  his  tower-like  shield, 
The  scattered  crowds  fly  frighted  o*er  ^e  field ; 
Atrides'  arm  the  sinking  hero  stays. 
And,  saved  from  numbers,  to  his  car  conveys. 

Victorious  Ajax  plies  the  routed  crew ; 
And  first  Doryclus,  Priam's  son,  he  slew  ; 


On  strong  Pandocus  next  inflicts  a  wound. 
And  lays  Lysander  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
As  when  a  torrent,  swell'd  with  wintry  rains. 
Pours  from  the  mountains  o'er  the  deluged  plains, 
And  pines  and  oaks,  from  their  foundations  torn, 
A  country's  ruins  !  to  the  seas  are  borne  : 
Fierce  Ajax  thus  o'erwhelms  the  vielding  throng ; 
Men,  steeds,  and  chariots,  roll  in  heaps  ^ong. 

But  Hector,  from  this  scene  of  slaughter  utr. 
Raged  on  the  left,  and  ruled  the  tide  of  war : 
Loud  groans  proclaim  his  progrem  through  the  plain, 
And  deep  Sounander  swelte  with  heaps  of  slain. 
There  Nestor  and  Idomeneus  oppose 
The  warrior's  fiiry  ;  there  the  battle  glows  ; 
There  fierce  on  foot,  or  from  the  chariot's  height, 
His  sword  deforms  the  beauteous  ranks  of  fight. 
The  spouse  of  Helen,  dealing  darts  around, 
Had  pierced  Machaon  with  a  distant  wound : 
In  his  right  shoulder  the  broad  shaft  appear'd, 
And  trembling  Greece  for  her  physician  fear'd. 
To  Nestor  then  Idomeneus  begun: 
**  Glory  of  Greece,  old  Neleus'  valiant  son  I 
Ascend  thy  chariot,  haste  with  speed  away, 
And  great  Machaon  to  the  ships  convey: 
A  wise  physician,  skill'd  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal." 
Old  Nestor  mounts  the  seat ;  beside  him  rode 
The  wounded  offspring  of  the  healing  god. 
He  lends  the  bish  ;  the  steeds  with  sounding  feet 
Shake  the  dry  field,  and  thunder  toward  the  fleet. 

But  now  debriones,  from  Hector's  car, 
Survev'd  the  various  fortune  of  the  war : 
**  While  here  (he  cried)  the  flying  Greeks  are  slain, 
Trojans  on  Trojans  yonder  load  the  plain. 
Before  great  Ajax  see  the  mingled  throng 
Of  men  and  chariots  driven  in  heaps  along ! 
I  kuow  him  well,  distinguish'd  o'er  the  field 
By  the  broad  glittering  of  the  sevenfold  shield. 
Thither,  O  Hector,  thither  urge  thy  steeds. 
There  ^mger  calli^  and  there  the  combat  bleeds  ; 
There  horse  and  foot  in  mingled  deaths  unite. 
And  groans  of  slaughter  mix  with  shouts  of  fight." 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  driver's  lash  resounds ; 
Swift  through  the  ranks  the  rapid  chariot  bounds  ; 
Stung  by  the  stroke,  the  coursers  scour  the  fields. 
O'er  heaps  of  carcases,  and  hills  of  shields. 
The  horses'  hoofs  are  bathed  in  heroes'  gore. 
And,  dashing,  purple  all  the  car  before  ; 
The  groaning  ixXe  sable  drops  distils. 
And  mangled  camaee  clogs  the  rapid  wheels. 
Here  Hector,  plungmg  through  the  thickest  fight. 
Broke  the  dark  phaUnx,  and  let  in  the  light : 
(By  the  long  lance,  the  sword,  or  ponderous  stone. 
The  ranks  he  scatter'd,  and  the  troops  o'erthrown) 
Ajax  he  shuns,  through  all  the  dire  debate, 
And  fears  that  arm  whose  force  he  felt  so  late. 
But  partial  Jove,  espousing  Hector's  part,  [heart ; 
Shot  heaven-bred  horror  through  the  Grecian's 
Confused,  unnerved  in  Hector's  presence  grown. 
Amazed  he  stood,  with  terrors  not  his  own. 
0*er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw, 
And,  glaring  round,  by  tardy  steps  withdrew. 
Thus  the  gnm  lion  his  retreat  maintains, 
Beset  with  watchful  does,  and  shouting  swains ; 
Repulsed  by  xiumbers  from  the  nightly  stalls. 
Though  rage  impels  him,  and  though  hunger  calls. 
Long  stanch  the  showering  darts,  and  missile  fires ; 
Then  sourly  slow  the  indignant  beast  retires : 
So  tum'd  stem  Ajax,  by  whole  hosts  repell'd. 
While  his  swohi  heart  at  every  step  rebell'd. 
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As  the  slow  bea.st,  with  heavy  strength  endued. 
In  some  wide  field  by  troops  of  boys  pursued, 
Though  round  his  sides  a  wooden  tempest  rain, 
Crops  the  tall  harvest,  and  lays  waste  the  plain  ; 
Thick  on  his  hide  the  hollow  blows  resound. 
The  patient  animal  maintains  his  ground. 
Scarce  from  the  field  with  all  their  efforts  chaaed, 
And  stirs  but  slowly  when  he  stirs  at  last : 
On  Ajax  thus  a  weight  of  Trojans  hung, 
The  strokes  redoubled  on  his  buckler  rung  ; 
Confiding  now  in  bulky  strength  he  stands. 
Now  turns,  and  backward  bears  the  yielding  bands ; 
Now  stiff  recedes,  yet  hardly  seems  to  fly, 
And  threats  his  followers  with  retorted  eye. 
Fix'd  as  the  bar  between  two  warring  powers, 
While  hissing  darts  descend  in  iron  showers  : 
In  his  broad  buckler  many  a  weapon  stood, 
Its  sui*face  bristled  with  a  quivering  wood  ; 
And  many  a  javelin,  guiltleKs  on  the  plain, 
Marks  the  dry  dust,  and  thirsts  for  blood  in  vain. 
But  bold  Eur^'pylus  his  aid  imparts, 
And  dauntless  springs  beneath  a  cloud  of  darts  ; 
Whose  eager  javelin  launch'd  against  the  foe. 
Great  Apisaon  felt  the  fatal  blow  ; 
From  his  torn  liver  the  red  current  flow'd, 
And  his  slack  knees  desert  their  dying  load. 
The  victor  rushing  to  despoil  the  dead. 
From  Paris*  bow  a  vengeful  arrow  fled  ; 
Fix'd  in  his  nervous  thigh  the  weapon  stood, 
Fix'd  was  the  point,  but  broken  was  the  wood. 
Back  to  the  lines  the  wounded  Greek  retired. 
Yet  thus,  retreating,  his  associates  fired : 

**  What  god,  O  Grecians  I  has  your  hearts  dia- 
may*d ! 
Oh,  turn  to  arms ;  'tis  Ajax  claims  your  aid. 
This  hour  he  stands  the  mark  of  hostile  rage. 
And  this  the  Ust  brave  battle  he  shall  wage  ; 
Haste,  join  your  forces  ;  from  the  gloomy  grave 
The  warrior  rescue,  and  your  country  save." 

Thus  urged  the  chief :  a  generous  troop  appears, 
Who  spread  their  bucklers,  and  advance  their  spears. 
To  guard  their  wounded  friend :  while  thus  they 

stand 
With  pious  care,  great  Ajax  joins  the  band  : 
Each  takes  new  courage  at  the  hero's  sight ; 
The  hero  rallies,  and  renews  the  fight 

Thus  raged  both  armies  like  conflicting  flres. 
While  Nestor's  chariot  far  from  fight  retires : 
His  coursers  steep'd  in  sweat, and  stain'd  with  gore, 
The  Greeks'  preserver,  great  Machaon,  bore. 
That  hour,  Achilles,  from  tlie  topmost  height 
Of  his  proud  fleet,  o'erlook'd  the  fields  of  fight ; 
His  feasted  eyes  beheld  around  the  plain 
The  Grrecian  rout,  the  slaying,  and  the  shun. 
His  friend  Machaon  singled  horn  the  rest, 
A  transient  pity  touch'd  his  vengefhl  breast. 
Straight  to  Menoetius'  much-loved  son  he  sent : 
Graceful  as  Mars,  Patroclus  quits  his  tent ; 
In  evil  hour  I  Then  fate  decreed  his  doom, 
And  fix'd  the  date  of  all  his  woes  to  come. 

•*  Why  calls  my  friend !  thy  loved  injunctions 
Whatever  thy  will,  Patroclus  shall  obey."       [Uy  ; 

^O  first  of  friends  I  (Pelides  thus  replied) 
Still  at  my  heart,  and  ever  at  my  side  I 
The  time  is  come,  when  yon  despairing  host 
Shall  learn  the  value  of  the  man  they  lost : 
Now  at  my  knees  the  Greeks  shall  pour  their  moan. 
And  proud  Atrides  tremble  on  his  throne. 
Go  now  to  Nestor,  and  from  him  be  taught 
What  wounded  warrior  late  his  chariot  brought : 


For,  seen  at  distance,  and  but  seen  behind^ 
His  form  recall'd  Machaon  to  my  mind ; 
Nor  could  I,  through  yon  cloud,  discern  his  €aee. 
The  coursers  pass'd  me  with  so  swift  a  pace."  * 

The  hero  said.    His  friend  obey'd  with  baste. 
Through  intermingled  ships  and  tents  he  paas'd  ; 
The  chiefs  descending  from  theur  car  he  found  : 
The  panting  steeds  Eurymedon  unbound. 
The  warriors  standing  on  the  breezy  shore. 
To  dry  their  sweat,  and  wash  away  the  gore, 
Here  paused  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale 
Convey'd  that  freshness  the  cool  seas  exhale ; 
Then  to  consult  on  farther  methods  went, 
And  took  theur  seats  beneath  the  shady  tent 
The  draught  pivscribed,  lair  Hecamede  prepaxca, 
Arsinoils'  daughter,  graced  with  golden  haiis  : 
nVhom  to  his  aged  arms,  a  roval  slave, 
Greece,  as  the  prize  of  Nestor's  wisdom,  gare) 
A  table  first  with  azure  feet  she  placed  ; 
Whose  ample  orb  a  brazen  charger  graced  ; 
Honey  new-press'd,  the  sacred  flour  of  «dieat. 
And  wholesome  garlic,  crown'd  the  savoury  treat. 
Next  her  white  hand  an  antique  goblet  brings,         , 
A  goblet  sacred  to  the  Pylian  kings  i 

From  eldest  times :  emboss'd  with  studs  of  gold. 
Two  feet  support  it,  and  four  handles  hold  ;  | 

On  each  bright  handle,  bending  o'er  the  brink,        | 
In  sculptur^  gold,  two  turtles  seem  to  drink  :         , 
A  massy  weight,  yet  heaved  with  ease  by  him,         ! 
When  the  brisk  nectar  overlook'd  the  brim. 
Temper'd  in  this,  the  nymph  of  form  divine 
Pours  a  large  portion  of  the  Pramnian  wine  ; 
With  goat's-milk  cheese  a  flavorous  taste  bestows,  ,i 
And  last  with  flour  the  smiling  surfaoe  strows :       '! 
This  for  the  wounded  prince  the  dame  prepares  ;    ii 
The  cordial  beverage  reverend  Nestor  shares : 
Salubrious  draughts  the  warriors'  thirst  sUay,         || 
And  pleasing  conference  beguiles  the  day.  |i 

Meantime  Patrocivs,  by  Achilles  sent,  I 

Unheard  approacb'd,  and  stood  before  Uie  tent      ' 
Old  Nestor,  rising  then,  the  hero  led  '| 

To  his  high  seat :  the  chief  refkised,  and  said  : 

^  'Tis  now  no  season  for  these  kind  delays ;  ' 

The  great  Achilles  with  impatience  stays.  { 

To  great  Achilles  this  respect  I  owe  ;  | 

Who  asks,  what  hero,  wounded  by  the  foe,  | 

Was  borne  from  combat  by  thy  foaming  steeds  !      | 
With  grief  I  see  the  great  Machaon  bleeds. 
This  to  report,  my  hasty  course  I  bend  ; 
Thou  know'st  the  fiery  temper  of  my  friend." 
<<  Can  then  the  sons  of  Greece  (the  sage  rejoin'd) 
Excite  compassion  in  Achilles'  mind  1 
Seeks  he  the  sorrows  of  our  host  to  know  t 
This  is  not  half  the  story  of  onr  woe. 
Tell  him,  not  great  Machaon  bleeds  alone^ 
Our  bravest  heroes  in  the  navy  groan, 
Ulysses,  Agamemnon,  Diomed, 
And  stem  Eniypylus,  already  bleed. 
But,  ah  !  what  flattering  hopes  I  entertain  I 
AchiUes  heeds  not,  but  dendes  our  pain : 
Even  till  the  flames  consume  our  fleet  he  stays, 
And  waits  the  rising  of  the  fatal  bUze. 
Chief  after  ehief  the  raging  foe  destroys ; 
Cahn  he  looks  on,  and  every  death  enjoys. 
Now  the  slow  course  of  all-impairing  time 
Unstrings  my  nerves,  and  ends  my  manly  prime ; 
Oh !  had  I  still  that  strength  my  youth  posfMsa'd, 
When  this  bold  arm  the  Epeian  powers  oppreas'd, 
The  bulls  of  Elis  in  glad  triumph  led. 
And  stretch'd  the  gnat  Itymonsens  dead  1 
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Then  from  my  fniy  fled  the  trembling  swains^ 
And  oiin  was  all  Uie  plunder  of  the  plains : 
Fifty  white  floduiy  fnll  fifty  herds  of  SMrine, 
As  many  goats,  as  many  lowing  kine  ; 
And  thrice  the  number  of  unrival'd  steeds, 
All  teeming  females,  and  of  generous  breeds. 
These,  as  my  first  essay  of  arms,  I  won  ; 
Old  Helens  gloried  in  his  conquering  son. 
Thus  Ellis  forced  her  long  arrears  restored. 
And  shares  were  parted  to  each  Pylian  lord. 
The  state  of  Pyle  was  sunk  to  last  despair, 
When  the  proud  Elians  first  commenced  the  war: 
For  Neleus*  sons  Alcides'  rage  had  slain  ; 
Of  twelve  bold  brothers,  I  alone  remain  I 
Oppressed,  we  arm'd ;  and  now  this  conquest  gain'd, 
My  sire  three  hundred  chosen  sheep  obtain'd. 
(That  large  reprisal  he  might  justly  claun. 
For  prize  defrauded,  and  insulted  fame. 
When  Elis'  monarch,  at  the  public  course, 
Detain'd  his  chariot,  and  victorious  horse.) 
The  rest  the  people  shared  ;  myself  survey'd 
The  just  partition,  and  due  victims  paid. 
Three  days  were  past,  when  Elis  rose  to  war, 
With  many  a  courser,  and  with  many  a  car ; 
The  sons  of  Actor  at  their  army's  head 
(Young  as  they  were)  the  vengeful  squadrons  led. 
High  on  a  rock  fair  Thryoeasa  stands, 
Our  utmost  frontier  on  the  Pylian  lands  ; 
Not  far  the  streams  of  famed  Alphieus  flow  : 
The  stream  they  pass'd,  and  pitch'd  their  tents 

below. 
Pallas,  descending  in  the  shades  of  night, 
I   Alarms  the  PvUans  and  commands  the  fight. 
Each  bums  for  tune,  and  swells  with  martial 

pride, 
Mys^  the  foremost ;  but  my  sire  denied  ; 
Feared  for  my  youth,  exposed  to  stem  alarms  ; 
And  stopp'd  my  chariot,  and  detain'd  my  arms. 
My  sire  denied  in  vain  :  on  foot  I  fled 
Amidst  our  chariots ;  for  the  goddess  led. 

"  Along  fitir  Arene's  delightral  plain 
Soft  Minyas  rolls  his  waters  to  the  main : 
There,  horse  and  foot,  the  Pylian  troops  unite. 
And,  sheathed  in  arms,  expect  the  dawning  light. 
Thence,  ere  the  sun  advanced  his  noon^day  flame, 
To  great  Alphieus'  sacred  source  we  came. 
There  first  to  Jove  our  solemn  rites  were  paid  ; 
An  untamed  heifer  pleased  the  blue-eyed  maid ; 
A  bull,  Alphieus ;  and  a  bull  was  slain 
To  Che  blue  monarch  of  the  watery  main. 
In  arms  we  slept,  beside  the  winding  flood, 
While  round  the  town  the  fierce  Epeians  stood. 
Soon  as  the  sun,  with  all-revealing  ray, 
Flamed  in  the  front  of  Heaven,  and  gave  the  day. 
Bright  scenes  of  arms,  and  works  of  war,  appear ; 
The  nations  meet ;  there  Pylos,  Elis  bore. 
The  first  who  fell,  beneath  my  javelin  bled  ; 
King  Angias'  son,  and  spouse  of  Agamede : 
(She  that  all  simples'  belling  virtues  knew, 
And  every  herb  that  drinks  the  morning  dew) 
I  seized  his  car,  the  van  of  battle  led  ; 
The  Epeians  saw,  they  trembled,  and  they  fled. 
The  foe  dispersed,  their  bravest  warrior  kill'd, 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field  : 
Full  fifi^  captive  clariots  graced  my  train  ; 
Two  chiefs  from  each  fell  breathless  to  the  plain. 
Then  Actor's  sons  had  died,  but  Neptune  shrouds 
The  youthful  heroes  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
O'er  heapy  shields,  and  o'er  the  prostrate  throng. 
Collecting  spoils,  and  sUughtering  all  along, 


Through  wide  Buprasian  fields  we  forced  the  foes. 
Where  o'er  the  vales  the  Olenian  rocks  arose  ; 
Till  Pallas  stopp'd  us  where  Alisium  flows. 
Even  there  the  hindmost  of  the.  rear  I  slay. 
And  the  same  arm  that  led  concludes  the  day  ; 
Then  back  to  Pyle  triumphant  take  my  way. 
Tliere  to  high  Jove  were  public  thanks  assign'd. 
As  first  of  gods ;  to  Nestor,  of  mankind. 
Such  then  I  was,  impeil'd  by  youthful  blood  ; 
So  proved  my  valour  for  my  country's  good. 

<<  Achilles  witli  unactive  fury  glows. 
And  gives  to  passion  what  to  Greece  he  owes. 
How  shall  he  grieve,  when  to  the  eternal  shade 
Her  hosts  shaU  sink,  nor  his  the  power  to  aid  I 
O  friend  !  my  memory  recalls  the  day. 
When,  gathering  aids  along  the  Grecian  sea, 
I,  and  Ulysses,  touch'd  at  Phthia's  port. 
And  entered  Peleus'  hospitable  court. 
A  bull  to  Jove  he  slew  in  sacrifice. 
And  pour'd  libations  on  the  flaming  tiiighs. 
Thyself,  Achilles,  and  thy  reverend  sire 
Mencetius,  tum'd  the  indents  on  the  fire. 
Achilles  sees  us,  to  the  feast  invites  ; 
Social  we  sit,  and  share  the  genial  rites. 
We  then  explain'd  the  cause  on  which  we  came. 
Urged  you  to  arms,  and  found  you  fierce  for  fame. 
Your  ancient  fathers  generous  precepts  gave  ; 
Peleus  said  only  this—'  My  son !  be  brave.' 
MenoBtius  thus : '  Though  great  Achilles  shine 
In  strength  superior,  and  of  race  divine. 
Yet  cooler  thoughts  thy  elder  years  attend  ; 
Let  thy  just  counsels  aid,  and  rule  thy  friend.' 
Thus  spoke  your  father  at  Thessalia's  court : 
Words  now  forgot,  though  now  of  vast  import. 
Ah  !  try  the  utmost  that  a  friend  can  say : 
Such  gentle  force  the  fiercest  minds  obey  ; 
Some  favouring  god  Achilles'  heart  may  move  ; 
Though  detJ  to  glory,  he  may  yield  to  love. 
If  some  dire  on^e  ms  breast  alarm. 
If  aught  from  Heaven  withhold  his  saving  arm. 
Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  shine. 
If  thou  but  Icttd  the  M>Tmidonian  line  ; 
Clad  in  Achilles'  arms,  if  thou  appear. 
Proud  Troy  may  tremble,  and  desist  from  war ; 
Press'd  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'er-labour'd  train 
Shall  seek  their  walls,  and  Greece  respire  again." 

This  touch'd  his  generous  heart,  and  from  the 
Along  the  shore  with  hasty  strides  he  went ;  [tent 
Soon  as  he  came,  where,  on  the  crowded  strand. 
The  public  mart  and  courts  of  iustice  stand. 
Where  the  tall  fleet  of  great  Ulysses  lies. 
And  altars  to  the  guardian  gods  arise  ; 
There,  sad,  he  met  the  brave  Eveemon's  son, 
Large  painful  drops  from  all  his  members  run ; 
An  arrow's  head  yet  rooted  in  his  wound, 
The  sable  blood  in  circles  marii'd  the  ground. 
As  fiuntiy  reeling  he  confessed  the  smart. 
Weak  was  his  pace,  but  dauntless  was  his  heart. 
Divine  compassion  touch'd  Patroclus'  breast. 
Who,  sighing,  thus  his  bleeding  friend  address'd  : 

*^  Ah,  hapless  leaders  of  the  Grecian  host ! 
Thus  must  ye  perish  on  a  barbarous  coast  1 
Is  this  your  fate,  to  glut  the  dogs  with  gore. 
Far  from  your  friends,  and  from  your  native  shore  t 
Say,  great  Eurypylus !  shall  Greece  yet  stand ! 
Resists  she  yet  the  raging  Hector's  hand ! 
Or  are  her  heroes  doom'd  to  die  with  shame,       ^ 
And  this  the  period  of  our  wars  and  fame  f 

Eurypylus  replies  :  *•  No  more,  my  friend  ; 
Greece  is  no  more  1  this  day  her  glories  end. 
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Even  to  the  ships  yictorious  Troy  parsues. 
Her  force  increasing  as  her  toil  renews. 
Those  chiefs,  that  used  her  atmost  rage  to  meet, 
Lie  pierced  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  the  fleet 
But  thou,  Patroclus  !  act  a  friendly  part, 
Lead  to  my  ships,  and  draw  this  deadly  dart ; 
With  lukewarm  water  wash  the  gore  away  ; 
With  healing  balms  the  raging  smart  allay, 
Such  as  sage  Chiron,  Eire  of  pharmacy, 
Once  taught  Achilles,  and  Achilles  thee. 
Of  two  famed  surgeons,  Podalirius  stands 
This  hour  surrounded  by  the  Trojan  bands  ; 
And  great  Machaon,  wounded  in  his  tent. 
Now  wants  that  succour  which  so  oft  he  lent." 

To  him  the  chief : ''  What  then  romains  to  do  t 
The  event  of  things  the  gods  alone  can  view. 
Charged  by  Achilles'  great  command  I  fly, 
And  bear  with  haste  the  Pylian  king's  reply : 
But  thy  distress  this  instant  claims  relief.** 
He  said,  and  in  his  arms  upheld  the  chief. 
The  slaves  their  master's  slow  approach  survey'd, 
And  hides  of  oxen  on  the  floor  display'd  : 
Thero  stretchM  at  length  the  wounded  hero  lay ; 
Patroclus  cut  the  fork  v  steel  away : 
Then  in  his  hands  a  bitter  root  he  bruised  ; 
The  wound  he  wash'd,  the  styptic  juice  infused. 
The  closing  flesh  that  instant  ceased  to  glow. 
The  wound  to  torturo,  and  the  blood  to  flow. 


BOOK  XII. 


ARGUMENT. 

THX  BAITIJI  AT  THS  OHBCTAH  WAIJ« 

The  Greeks  having  retired  into  their  Intrenchments, 
Hector  attempts  to  force  them  ;  but  it  proving  impoasfble 
to  pan  the  ditch,  Polydaraaa  advises  to  quit  their  chariots, 
and  manage  the  attack  on  foot  The  Trojans  follow  his 
counsel ;  and  having  divided  their  army  into  five  bodies  of 
foot,  begin  the  assault  But  upon  the  signal  of  an  eagle 
with  a  serpent  in  his  talons,  whioh  appeared  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  Trojans,  Polydamas  endeavours  to  withdraw 
them  again.  This  Hector  opposes,  and  oontlnues  the  at- 
tack :  in  which,  after  many  actions,  Sarpedon  makes  the 
first  breach  in  the  wall :  Hector  also,  casting  a  stone  of 
vast  size,  forces  open  one  of  the  gates,  and  enters  at  the 
bead  of  his  troops,  who  victoriously  pursue  the  Grecians 
evenio  their  ships. 

While  thus  the  hero's  pions  cares  attend 
The  cure  and  safety  of  his  wounded  friend, 
Trojans  and  Greeks  with  clashing  shields  engage^ 
And  mutual  deaths  aro  dealt  with  mutual  rage. 
Nor  long  the  trench  or  lofty  walla  oppose  ; 
With  gods  averse  the  ill-fated  works  arose  ; 
Their  powers  neglected,  and  no  victim  slain. 
The  walls  were  raised,  the  trenches  sunk  in  vain. 

Without  the  gods,  how  short  a  period  stands 
The  proudest  monument  of  mortal  hands  I 
This  stood  while  Hector  and  Achilles  raged, 
While  sacred  Troy  the  warring  hosts  engaged  ; 
But  when  her  sons  were  slain,  her  city  bum'd, 
And  what  survived  of  Greece  to  Greece  retum'd ; 
Then  Neptune  and  Apollo  shook  the  shore, 
Then  Ida's  summits  poured  their  watery  store  ; 
Rhesus  and  Rhodius  then  onito  their  rUls, 
Caresus  roaring  down  the  stony  hills, 
iEsepus,  Granicua,  with  mingled  force. 
And  Xanthus  foaming  from  his  fruitful  source  ; 
And  gulfy  Simois,  rolling  to  the  main 
Helmets,  and  shields,  and  godlike  heroes  slain  : 


These,  tum'd  by  Phcebus  from  their  wonted  ways. 
Deluged  the  rampire  nine  continual  days  ; 
The  weight  of  waters  saps  the  yielding  wail. 
And  to  the  sea  the  floating  bulwarks  (all. 
Incessant  cataracts  the  Thunderer  pours, 
And  half  the  skies  descend  in  sluicy  showezs. 
The  god  of  ocean,  marching  stem  before, 
With  his  huge  trident  wounds  the    trembling 

shore. 
Vast  stones  and  piles  from  their  foundation  heavefl. 
And  whelms  the  smoky  ruin  in  the  waves. 
Now  smooth'd  with  sand,  and  level'd  by  the  flood. 
No  fragment  tolls  where  once  the  wonder  stood  ; 
In  their  old  bounds  the  rivers  roll  again. 
Shine  'twixt  the  hills,  or  wander  o'er  the  plain. 

But  this  the  gods  in  later  times  perfonn  ; 
As  yet  the  bulwark  stood,  and  braved  the  stonn  ; 
The  strokes  yet  echoed  of  contending  powers  ; 
War  thunder'd  at  the  gates,  and  blood  distain'd  the 

towers. 
Smote  by  the  arm  of  Jove  with  dire  dismay. 
Close  by  their  hollow  ships  the  Grecians  lay  : 
Hector's  approach  in  every  wind  they  hear. 
And  Hector's  fury  every  moment  fear. 
He,  like  a  whirlwind,  toss'd  the  scattering  throng. 
Mingled  the  troops,  and  drove  the  field  along. 
So  'midst  the  dogs  and  hnnten'  daring  bands. 
Fierce  of  his  might,  a  boar  or  lion  stands  ; 
Ann'd  foes  around  a  dreadful  circle  form. 
And  hissing  javelins  rain  an  iron  storm  : 
His  iM)wers,  untamed,  their  bold  assault  defy. 
And  where  he  turns,  the  rout  disperse,  or  die  : 
He  foams,  he  glares,  he  bounds  against  them  ail. 
And  if  he  falls,  his  courage  makes  him  fail. 
With  equal  rage  encompass'd  Hector  glowa  ; 
Exhorts  his  armies,  and  the  trenches  shows. 
The  panting  steeds  impatient  fuiy  breathe. 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  gulf  beneath  ; 
Just  on  the  brink  they  nei^,  and  paw  the  ground. 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound. 
Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep. 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep ; 
The  bottom  bare  (a  formidable  eiiow  I) 
And  bristled  thick  with  sharpen'd  stakes  below. 
The  foot  alone  this  strong  defence  could  force. 
And  try  the  pass  impervious  to  the  horse. 
This  saw  Polydamas  ;  who,  wisely  brave, 
Restrain'd  great  Hector,  and  this  counsel  gave  : 

«  O  thou,  bold  leader  of  the  Trojan  bands  I 
And  you,  confederate  chiefs  from  foreign  lands  ! 
What  entrance  here  can  cumbrous  eha^oto  find, 
The  stakes  beneath,  the  Grecian  walls  behind  1 
No  pass  through  those,  without  a  thousand  woundup 
No  space  for  combat  in  yon  narrow  bounds. 
Proud  of  the  favours  mighty  Jove  has  shown. 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run : 
If  'tis  his  will  our  haughty  foes  to  tame. 
Oh  may  this  instant  end  the  Grecian  name  ! 
Here,  far  from  Argoe,  let  their  heroes  fall. 
And  one  great  day  destroy  and  buxy  all  1 
But  should  thev  turn,  and  here  oppress  our  train, 
What  hopes,  what  methods  of  retreat  remam  t 
Wedged  in  the  trench,  by  our  own  troops  confused, 
In  one  promiscuous  carnage  crush'd  and  bruised. 
All  Troy  must  perish,  if  their  arms  prevail. 
Nor  shall  a  Trojan  live  to  tell  the  tale. 
Hear  then,  ye  warriors  I  and  obey  with  speed  ; 
Back  from  the  trenches  let  your  steeds  be  led ; 
Tlien  all  alighting,  wedged  in  firm  array. 
Proceed  on  foot,  and  Hector  lead  the  way. 
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So  Greece  shall  stoop  before  our  conquering  power, 
And  this  (if  Jove  consent^  her  fatal  hour. 

This  counsel  pleased :  tne  godlike  Hector  sprung 
Swift  from  his  seat ;  his  clanging  armour  rung. 
The  chiefs  example  follow'd  by  his  train, 
Each  quits  his  car,  and  issues  on  the  plain. 
By  orders  strict  the  charioteers  enjoin'd, 
Compel  the  coursers  to  their  ranks  behind. 
The  forces  part  in  fiTe  distinguished  bands. 
And  all  obey  their  several  chiefs'  commands. 
The  best  and  bravest  in  the  first  conspire. 
Pant  for  the  fight,  and  threat  the  fleet  with  fire  : 
Great  Hector  glorious  in  the  van  of  these, 
Polydamaa,  and  brave  Cebriones. 
Before  the  next  the  graceful  Paris  shines, 
And  bold  Alcathous,  and  Agenor  joins. 
The  sons  of  Priam  with  the  third  appear, 
DeTphobus,  and  Helenus  the  seer  ; 
In  arms  with  these  the  mighty  Asius  stood. 
Who  drew  from  Hyrtacos  his  noble  blood. 
And  whom  Arisba's  yellow  coursers  bore. 
The  coursers  fed  on  Selle's  winding  shore. 
Antenor's  sons  the  fourth  battalion  guide, 
And  great  JEneas,  bom  on  fountful  Ide. 
Divine  Sorpedon  the  last  band  obey'd, 
Whom  Glaucus  and  Asterop»us  aid. 
Next  him,  the  bravest,  at  their  army's  head, 
But  he  more  brave  than  all  the  hosts  he  led. 

Now  with  compacted  shields  in  close  array. 
The  moving  legions  speed  their  headlong  way  : 
Already  in  their  hopes  they  fire  the  fleet. 
And  see  the  Grecians  gasping  at  their  feet. 

While  every  Trojan  thus,  and  every  aid. 
The  advice  of  wise  Polydamas  obey'd, 
Asius  alone,  confiding  in  his  car. 
His  vaunted  coursers  urged  to  meet  the  war. 
Unhappy  hero  !  and  advised  in  vain  ; 
Those  wheels  returning  ne'er   shall   mark    the 

plain  ; 
No  more  those  coursers  with  triumphant  joy 
Restore  their  master  to  the  gates  of  Troy  I 
Black  death  attends  behind  tiie  Grecian  wall, 
And  great  Idomeneus  shall  boast  thy  fall ! 
Fierce  to  the  left  he  drives,  where  from  the  plain 
The  flying  Grecians  strove  their  ships  to  gain  ; 
Swift  through  the  wall  their  horse  and  chariots  past, 
The  gates  half-open'd  to  receive  the  last. 
Thither,  exulting  in  his  force,  he  flies  : 
His  following  host  with  clamours  rend  the  skies  ; 
To  plunge  the  Grecians  headlong  in  the  main. 
Such  their  proud  hopes  ;  but  all  their  hopes  were 
vain! 

To  guard  the  gates,  two  mighty  chiefs  attend. 
Who  urom  the  Lapiths'  warlike  race  descend  ; 
This  PolypoBtes,  great  Perithous'  heir, 
And  that  Leonteus,  like  the  god  of  war. 
As  two  tall  oaks,  before  the  wall  they  rise  ; 
Their  roots  in  earth,  their  heads  amidst  the  skies : 
Whose  spreading  arms  with  leafy  honours  crown'd. 
Forbid  the  tempest,  and  protect  the  ground  ; 
High  on  the  hills  appears  their  stately  form. 
And  their  deep  roots  for  ever  brave  the  storm. 
So  graceful  these,  and  so  the  shock  they  stand 
Of  raging  Asius,  and  his  furious  band. 
Orestes,  Acamas,  in  front  appear. 
And  (Enomaus  and  Thoun  close  the  rear : 
In  vain  their  clamours  shake  the  ambient  fields. 
In  vain  around  them  beat  their  hollow  shields ; 
The  fearless  brothers  on  the  Grecians  call, 
Ta  guard  their  navies,  and  defend  the  wall. 


Even  when  they  saw  Troy's  sable  troops  impend, 
And  Greece  tumultuous  from  her  towers  descend. 
Forth  from  the  portals  rush'd  the  intrepid  pair. 
Opposed  their  brefdits,  and  stood  thenuselves  the 

war. 
So  two  wild  boars  spring  furious  from  their  den. 
Roused  with  the  cries  of  dogs  and  voice  of  men ; 
On  every  side  the  crackling  trees  they  tear. 
And  root  the  shrubs,  and  lay  the  forest  bare  ; 
They  gnash  their  tusks,  with  fire  their  eye-balls 

roll. 
Till  some  wide  wound  lets  out  their  mighty  soul. 
Around  their  heads  the  whistling  javelins  sung. 
With  sounding  strokes  their  brazen  targets  rung  ; 
Fierce  was  the  fight,  while  yet  the  Grecian  powers 
Maintain'd  the  walls,  and  mann'd  the  lofty  tow^B  : 
To  save  the  fleet,  their  last  efforts  they  try. 
And  stones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempests  fly. 

As  when  sharp  Boreas  blows  abroad,  and  brings 
The  dreary  winter  on  bis  frozen  wings  ; 
Beneath  the  low-hung  clouds  the  sheets  of  snow 
Descend,  and  whiten  all  the  fields  below  : 
So  fast  the  darts  on  either  army  pour, 
So  down  the  rampires  rolls  the  rocky  shower  ; 
Heavy,  and  thick,  resound  the  batter'd  shields, 
And  the  deaf  echo  rattles  round  the  fields. 

With  shame  repulsed,  with  grief  and  fury  driven. 
The  frantic  Asius  thus  accuses  Heaven  : 
<<  In  powers  immortal  who  shall  now  believe  ! 
Can  those  too  flatter,  and  can  Jove  deceive  I 
Whatman  could  doubt  but  Troy's  victorious  power 
Should  humble  Greece,  and  this  her  fatal  hour  ? 
But  like  when  wasps  from  hollow  crannies  drive. 
To  guard  the  entrance  of  their  common  hive, 
Darkening  the  rock,  while  with  unwearied  wings 
They  strike  the  assailants,  and  infix  their  stings  ; 
A  race  determined,  that  to  death  contend  : 
So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend. 
Gods  I  shall  two  warriors  only  giuird  their  gates. 
Repel  an  army,  and  defraud  the  fates  V* 

These  empty  accents  mingled  with  the  wind, 
Nor  moved  great  Jove's  unalterable  mind  ; 
To  godlike  Hector  and  his  matchless  might 
WajB  owed  the  glory  of  the  destined  fight 
Like  deeds  of  arms  through  all  the  forts  were  tried, 
And  all  the  gates  sustain  d  an  equal  tide ;  [heard, 
Through  the  long  walls  the  stony  showers  were 
The  blaze  of  flames,  the  flajsh  of  arms  appear'd. 
The  spirit  of  a  god  my  breast  inspire. 
To  raise  each  act  to  life,  and  sing  with  fire  I 
While  Greece  unconquer'd  kept  alive  the  war. 
Secure  of  death,  confiding  in  despair ; 
And  all  her  guiurdian  gods,  in  deep  dismay, 
With  unassisting  arms  deplored  the  day. 

Even  yet  the  dauntless  Lapithse  nmintain 
The  dreadful  pass,  and  round  thehi  heap  the  slain. 
First  Damasus,  by  Polypcstes'  steel. 
Pierced  through  his  helmet's  brazen  visor,  fell  ; 
The  weapon  drank  the  mingled  brains  and  gore  1 
The  warrior  sinks,  tremendous  now  no  more  1 
Next  Ormenus  and  Pylon  yield  their  breath  : 
Nor  less  Leonteus  strews  the  field  w^ith  death  ; 
First  through  the  belt  Hippomachus  he  gored, 
Then  sudden  waved  his  unresisted  sword  : 
Antiphates,  as  through  the  ranks  he  broke. 
The  falchion  struck,  and  fate  pursued  the  stroke  ; 
liimenus,  Orestes,  Menon,  bled  ; 
And  round  him  rose  a  monument  of  dead. 
Meantime,  the  bravest  of  the  Trojan  crew 
Bold  Hector  and  Polydanuus  pursue  ; 
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Fierce  with  impatience  on  the  works  to  fall, 

And  wrap  in  rolling  flames  the  fleet  and  wall. 

These  on  the  farther  bank  now  stood  and  gazed^ 

By  Heaven  alarm'd,  b,y  prodigies  amazed  : 

A  signal  omen  stopped  the  passing  host, 

Their  martial  fury  in  their  wonder  lost. 

Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skies  ; 

A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size, 

His  talons  truss'd  ;  alive,  and  curling  round, 

He  stung  the  bird,  whose  throat  received  the  wound : 

Mad  with  the  smart,  he  drops  the  fatal  prey. 

In  airy  circles  wings  his  piunful  way. 

Floats  on  the  winds,  and  rends  the  heaven  with  cries : 

Amidst  the  host  the  fallen  serpent  lies. 

They,  pale  with  terror,  mark  its  spires  unroU'd, 

And  Jove's  portent  with  beating  hearts  behold. 

Then  first  Polydamas  the  silence  broke. 

Long  weigh'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke  : 

«  How  oft,  my  brother,  thy  reproach  I  bear, 
For  words  well  meant,  and  sentiments  smcere ! 
True  to  those  counsels  which  I  judge  the  best, 
I  tell  the  faithful  dictates  of  my  breast. 
To  speak  his  thoughts  is  every  freeman's  right, 
In  peace,  in  war,  m  council,  and  in  fight ; 
And  all  I  move,  deferring  to  thy  sway. 
But  tends  to  raise  that  power  which  I  obey. 
Then  hear  my  words,  nor  may  my  words  be  vain ! 
Seek  not  this  day  the  Grecian  ships  to  gain  ; 
For  sure,  to  warn  us,  Jove  his  omen  sent, 
And  thus  my  mind  explains  its  clear  event : 
The  victor  eagle,  whose  sinister  flight 
Retards  our  host,  and  fills  our  hearts  with  fright, 
Dismissed  his  conquest  in  the  middle  skies, 
Allow'd  to  seize,  but  not  possess  the  prize  ; 
Thus,  though  we  gird  with  fires  the  Grecian  fleet, 
Though  these  proud  bulwarks  tumble  at  our  feet. 
Toils  unforeseen,  and  fiercer,  are  decreed  ; 
More  woes  shall  follow,  and  more  heroes  bleed. 
So  bodes  my  soul,  and  bids  me  thus  advise  ; 
For  thus  a  skilful  seer  would  read  the  skies." 

To  him  then  Hector  vnth  disdain  retum'd  : 
(Fierce  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  with  fury  bum'd) 
<'  Are  these  the  faithful  counsels  of  thy  tongue  ! 
Thy  will  is  partial,  not  thy  reason  wrong  : 
Or  if  the  purpose  of  thy  heart  thou  ven^ 
Sure  Heaven  resumes  the  little  sense  it  lent. 
What  coward  counsels  would  thy  madness  move 
Against  the  word,  the  will  reveal'd  of  Jove  I 
The  leading  sign,  the  irrevocable  nod, 
And  happy  thunders  of  the  favouring  god. 
These  shall  I  slight,  and  guide  my  wavering  mind 
By  wandering  birds  that  flit  with  every  wind! 
Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky  1  your  wings  extend, 
Or  where  the  suns  arise,  or  where  descend  ; 
To  right,  to  left,  unheeded  take  your  way. 
While  I  the  dictates  of  high  Heaven  obey. 
Without  a  sign  his  sword  the  brave  man  draws. 
And  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  cause. 
But  why  shouldst  thou  suspect  the  war's  success  t 
None  fears  it  more,  as  none  promotes  it  less : 
Though  all  our  chiefs  amidst  yon  ships  expire. 
Trust  thy  own  cowardice  to  escape  their  fire. 
Troy  and  her  sons  may  find  a  general  grave. 
But  thou  canst  live,  for  thou  canst  be  a  slave. 
Yet  should  the  fears  that  wary  mind  suggests 
Spread  their  cold  poison  through   our  soldiers' 
My  javelin  can  revenge  so  base  a  part,     [breasts. 
And  free  the  soul  that  ouivers  in  thy  heart." 

Furious  he  spoke,  and,  rushing  to  the  wall, 
Calls  on  his  host ;  his  host  obey  the  call ; 


With  ardour  follow  where  th^  leader  IKes : 
Redoubling  clamours  thunder  in  the  skies. 
Jove  breathes  a  whirlwind  from  the  hills  of  Ide, 
And  drifts  of  dust  the  clouded  navy  hide  : 
He  fills  the  Greeks  with  terror  and  dismay. 
And  gives  great  Hector  the  predestined  day. 
Strong  in  themselves,  but  stronger  in  his  aid. 
Close  to  the  worics  their  rigid  siege  they  laid. 
In  vain  the  mounds  and  massy  beams  defend. 
While  these  they  undermine,  and  those  they. rend; 
Upheave  the  piles  that  prop  the  solid  wall ; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  smoky  ruins  fall. 
Greece  on  her  ramparts  stands  the  fierce  alarms  ; 
The  crowded  bulwarks  blaze  with  waving  anns. 
Shield  touching  shield,  a  long  refulgent  row  ; 
Whence  hissing  darts,  incessant,  rain  below. 
The  bold  Ajaces  fly  firom  tower  to  tower. 
And  rouse,  with  flame  divine,  the  Grecian  power. 
The  generous  impulse  every  Greek  obeys  ; 
Threats  urge  the  fearful ;  and  the  valiant,  praise. 

^  Fellows  in  arms !  whose  deeds  are  known  to 
fame. 
And  you,  whose  ardour  hopes  an  equal  name  ! 
Since  not  alike  endued  with  force  or  art ; 
Behold  a  day  when  each  may  act  his  part ! 
A  day  to  fire  the  brave,  and  warm  the  cold. 
To  gain  new  glories,  or  augment  the  old. 
Urge  those  who  stand,  and  those  who  £aint,  excite; 
Drown  Hector's  vaunts  in  loud  exhorts  of  fight ; 
Conquest,  not  safety,  fill  the  thoughts  of  all ; 
Seek  not  your  fleet,  but  sally  from  the  wall ; 
So  Jove  once  more  may  drive  their  routed  train. 
And  Troy  lie  trembling  in  her  walls  again." 

Their  ardour  kindles  all  the  Grecian  powers  ; 
And  now  the  stones  descend  in  heavier  showers. 
As  when  high  Jove  his  sharp  artillery  forms, 
And  opes  his  cloudy  magazine  of  storms  ; 
In  mnter's  bleak  uncomfortable  reign, 
A  snowy  inundation  hides  the  plain  ; 
He  stills  the  winds,  and  bids  the  skies  to  sleep  ; 
Then  pours  the  silent  tempest  thick  and  deep : 
And  first  the  mountain-tops  are  cover'd  o'er. 
Then  the  green  fields,  and  then  the  sandy  shore  ; 
Bent  with  the  weight, the  nodding  woods  are  seen, 
And  one  bright  waste  hides  all  the  worics  of  men : 
The  circling  seas,  alone  absorbing  all. 
Drink  the  dissolving  fleeces  as  they  flail : 
So  from  each  side  increased  tlie  ston^  rain. 
And  the  white  ruin  rises  o'er  the  plain. 

Thus  godlike  Hector  and  his  troops  contend 
To  force  the  ramparts,  and  the  gates  to  rend : 
Nor  Troy  could  conquer,  nor  the  Greeks  would 

yield. 
Till  great  Sarpedon  tower'd  amid  the  field ; 
For  mighty  Jove  inspired  with  martial  flame 
His  matchless  son,  and  urged  him  on  to  fame. 
In  arms  he  shines,  conspicuous  from  afar. 
And  bears  aloft  his  ample  shield  in  air  ; 
Within  whose  orb  the  thick  bull-hides  were  roll'd. 
Ponderous  with  brass,  and  bound  with  ductile  gold: 
And  while  two  pointed  javelins  arm  his  hands, 
Majestic  moves  along,  and  leads  his  Lycian  bands. 

So  press'd  with  hunger,  from  the  mountain's 
Descends  a  lion  on  the  flocks  below;  [brow 

So  stalks  the  lordly  savage  o'er  the  plain, 
In  sullen  majesty,  and  stem  disdain  : 
In  vain  loud  mastiffs  bay  him  from  afar. 
And  shepherds  gall  him  with  an  iron  war ; 
Regardless,  furious,  he  pursues  his  way  ; 
He  foams,  he  roars,  he  rends  the  panting  prey. 
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Resolved  alike,  divine  Sarpedon  glows 
With  generous  rage  that  drives  him  on  the  foes. 
He  views  the  towers,  and  meditates  their  fall, 
To  sure  destruction  dooms  the  aspiring  wall ; 
Then  casting  on  his  friend  an  ardent  look. 
Fired  with  me  thirst  of  glory,  thus  he  spoke  : 

"  Why  boast  we,  Glaucos  I  our  extended  reign, 
Where  Xanthus'  streams  enrich  the  Lycian  plain. 
Our  numerous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful  field. 
And  hills  where  vines  their  purple  harvest  yield, 
Our  foaming  bowls  with  purer  nectar  crown'd. 
Cur  feasts  enhanced  with  music's  sprightly  sound! 
Why  on  those  shores  are  we  with  joy  survey'd. 
Admired  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd. 
Unless  great  acts  superior  merit  prove. 
And  vindicate  the  boimteous  powers  above! 
'Tis  ours,  the  dignity  they  give  to  grace  ; 
Tlie  first  in  valour,  as  the  urst  in  pUce  ; 
That  when  with  wondering  eyes  our  martial  bands 
Behold  our  deeds  transcending  our  commands, 
Sadi,  they  may  cry,  deserve  the  sovereign  state. 
Whom  those  that  envy  dare  not  imitate  1 
G>uld  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave. 
Which  claims  no  less  the  fearful  than  the  brave, 
For  lust  of  fame  I  should  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  soul  to  war. 
But  since,  alas  !  ignoble  age  must  come. 
Disease,  and  death's  inexorable  doom. 
The  life,  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe  ; 
Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honour'd  if  we  live, 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give  I" 

He  said  ;  his  words  the  listening  chief  inspire 
With  equal  warmth,  and  rouse  the  warrior's  fire  ; 
The  troops  pursue  their  leaders  with  delight. 
Rush  to  the  foe,  and  cUum  the  promised  fight. 
Menestheus  from  on  high  the  storm  beheld 
Threatening  the  fort,  and  bh&ckening  in  the  field : 
Around  the  walls  he  gazed,  to  view  from  far 
What  aid  appear'd  to  avert  the  approaching  war, 
And  saw  where  Teucer  with  the  Ajaoes  stood. 
Of  fight  insatiate,  prodigal  of  blood. 
In  vain  he  calls  ;  the  dm  of  helms  and  shields 
Rings  to  the  skies,  and  echoes  through  the  fields. 
The  brazen  hinges  fly,  the  walls  resound. 
Heaven  trembles,  roar  the  mountains,  thonders  all 
the  ground. 

Then  thus  to  Thods:  <<Henoe  with  speed  (he 
said) 
And  urge  Uie  bold  Ajaoes  to  our  aid ; 
Their  strength,  united,  best  may  help  to  bear 
The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war : 
Hither  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  course, 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  force. 
But  if  too  fiercely  there  the  foes  contend. 
Let  Telamon,  at  least,  our  towers  defend, 
And  Teucer  haste  wiUi  his  unerring  bow 
To  share  the  danger,  and  repel  the  foe." 

Swift,  at  the  word,  the  herald  speeds  along 
The  lofty  ramparts,  through  the  martial  throng. 
And  finds  the  heroes  bathed  in  sweat  and  gore, 
Opposed  in  combat  on  the  dusty  shore. 
**  Ye  valiant  leaders  of  our  warlike  bands ! 
Your  aid  (said  ThoOs)  Feteus'  son  demands  ; 
Your  strength,  unitea,  best  may  help  to  bear 
The  bloody  labours  of  the  doubtful  war : 
Thither  the  Lycian  princes  bend  their  course, 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  hostile  force. 
But  if  too  fiercely,  here,  the  foes  contend, 
At  least,  let  Telamon  those  towers  defend. 


And  Teucer  haste  with  his  unerring  bow 
To  share  the  danger,  and  repel  the  foe." 

Straight  to  the  fort  great  Ajax  tum'd  his  care. 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brothers  of  the  war  : 
**  Now,  valiant  Lycomede  !  exert  your  might. 
And,  brave  OUeus,  prove  your  force  in  fight ; 
To  you  I  trust  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
Till  by  this  ami  the  foe  shall  be  repell'd  ; 
That  done,  expect  me  to  complete  the  day — " 
Then,  with  his  sevenfold  shield,  he  strode  away. 
With  equal  steps  bold  Teucer  press'd  the  shore. 
Whose  fatal  bow  the  strong  Pandion  bore. 

High  on  the  walls  appeared  the  Lycian  powers. 
Like  some  bUck  tempest  gathering  round   the 

towers  : 
The  Greeks,  oppress'd,  their  utmost  force  unite. 
Prepared  to  Ubour  in  the  unequal  fight : 
The  war  renews,  mix'd  shoutsrand  groans  arise  ;' 
Tumultuous  clamour  mounts,  and  ^ckens  in  the 

skies. 
Fierce  Ajax  first  the  advancing  host  invades. 
And  sends  the  brave  Epicles  to  the  shades, 
Sarpedon's  friend  ;  across  the  warrior's  way. 
Rent  from  the  walls,  a  rocky  fragment  lay  ; 
In  modem  ages  not  the  strongest  swain 
Could  heave  the  unwieldy  burden  from  the  plain  : 
He  poised,  and  swung  it  round  ;  then  toss'd  on  high. 
It  flew  with  force,  and  hibour'd  up  the  sky  ; 
Full  on  the  Lycian*s  helmet  thundering  down, 
The  ponderous  ruin  crush'd  his  batter  d  crown. 
As  skilful  divers  from  some  airy  steep 
Headlong  descend,  and  shoot  into  the  deep. 
So  falls  Epicles  ;  tlien  in  groans  expires. 
And  murmuring  to  the  sliades  the  soul  retires. 

While  to  the  ramparts  daring  Glaucus  drew, 
From  Teucer's  hand  a  winged  arrow  flew  ; 
The  bearded  shaft  the  destined  passage  found, 
And  on  his  naked  arm  inflicts  a  wound. 
The  chief,  who  fear'd  some  foe's  insulting  boast 
Might  stop  the  proeress  of  his  warlike  host, 
Conceal'd  the  wound,  and,  leaping  from  his  height, 
Retired  reluctant  from  the  unfimsh'd  fight. 
Divine  Sarpedon  with  regret  beheld 
Disabled  Glaucus  slowly  quit  the  field  ; 
His  beating  breast  with  generous  ardour  glows, 
He  springs  to  fight,  and  flies  upon  the  foes. 
Alcmaon  first  was  doom'd  his  force  to  feel ; 
Deep  in  his  breast  he  plunged  the  pointed  steel ; 
Then  from  the  yawning  wound  with  fury  tore 
The  spear,  pursued  by  gushing  streams  of  gore : 
Down  sinks  the  warrior  with  a  thundering  sound. 
His  brazen  armour  rings  against  the  ground. 

Swift  to  the  battlement  the  victor  flies. 
Tugs  with  full  force,  and  every  nerve  applies : 
It  shakes  ;  the  ponderous  stones  disjointed  yield ; 
The  rolling  ruins  smoke  along  the  field. 
A  mighty  breach  appears  ;  the  walls  lie  bare  ; 
And,  like  a  deluge,  mshes  in  the  war. 
At  once  bold  Teucer  draws  the  twanging  bow. 
And  Ajax  sends  his  javelin  at  the  foe  ; 
Fix'd  in  his  belt  the  feather'd  weapon  stood. 
And  through  his  buckler  drove  the  trembling  wood ; 
But  Jove  was  present  in  the  dire  debate. 
To  shield  his  ofispring,  and  avert  his  fate. 
The  prince  gave  back,  not  meditating  flight, 
But  urging  vengeance,  and  severer  fight ; 
Then  raised  with  hope,andfired  withglory'scharms, 
His  fainting  squadrons  to  new  fury  warms. 
"  0  where,  ye  Lycians  I  is  the  strength  you  boast ! 
Your  former  fame  and  ancient  virtue  lost  I 
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The  breach  lies  open,  but  your  chief  in  vain 
Attempts  alone  the  guarded  pass  to  gain  : 
Unite,  and  soon  that  hostile  fleet  shiUl  fall ; 
The  force  of  powerful  union  conquers  all." 

This  just  rebuke  inflamed  the  Lycian  crew  ; 
They  join,  they  thicken,  and  the  assault  renew  : 
UnmoTed  the  embodied  Greeks  their  fury  dare. 
And  fix*d  support  the  weight  of  all  the  war  ; 
Nor  could  the  Greeks  repel  the  Lycian  powers. 
Nor  the  bold  Lycians  force  the  Grecian  towers. 
As  on  the  confines  of  adjoining  grounds. 
Two  stubborn  swains  with   blows  dispute  their 

bounds ; 
They  tug,  they  sweat ;  but  neither  gain,  nor  yield. 
One  foot,  one  inch,  of  the  contended  field  : 
Thus  obstinate  to  death,  they  fight,  they  fall ; 
Nor  these  can  keep,  nor  those  can  win  the  wall. 
Their  manly  breasts  are  pierced  with  many  a  wound. 
Loud  strokes  are  heard,  and  rattling  arms  resound; 
The  copious  slaughter  covers  all  the  shore, 
And  the  high  ramparts  drip  with  human  gore. 
As  when  two  scales  are  charged  with  doubtful 

loads. 
From  side  to  side  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(While  some  laborious  matron,  just  and  poor, 
With  nice  exactness  weighs  her  woolly  store) 
Till  poised  aloft,  the  resting  beam  suspends 
Each  equal  weight ;  nor  this,  nor  that,  descends : 
So  stood  the  war,  till  Hector's  matchless  might, 
With  fates  prevailing,  tum'd  the  scale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  walls  he  flies, 
And  fires  his  host  with  loud  repeated  cries. 
<<  Advance,  ye  Trojans  I  lend  your  valiant  hands. 
Haste  to  the  fleet,  and  toss  the  blazing  brands  1 " 
They  hear,  they  run  ;  and,  gathering  at  his  call. 
Raise  scaling  engines,  and  ascend  the  wall : 
Aronnd  the  works  a  wood  of  glittering  spears 
Shoots  up,  and  all  the  rising  host  appears. 
A  ponderous  stone  bold  Hector  heaved  to  throw. 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below : 
Not  two  strong  men  ue  enormous  weight  could 

raise. 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days : 
Yet  this,  as  easy  as  a  swain  could  bear 
The  snowy  fleece,  he  toss'd,  and  shook  in  air  ; 
For  Jove  upheld,  and  lighten'd  of  its  load 
The  unwieldy  rock,  the  labour  of  a  god. 
Thus  arm'd,  before  the  folded  gates  he  came, 
Of  massy  substance,  and  stupendous  frame  ; 
With  iron  bars  and  brazen  hinges  strong. 
On  lofty  beams  of  solid  timber  hung  : 
Then  thundering  through  the  planks  with  forceful 

sway, 
Drives  the  sharp  rock  ;  the  solid  beams  give  way, 
The  folds  are  shatter'd  ;  from  tlie  cracklmg  door 
Leap  the  resounding  bars,  the  flying  hinges  roar. 
Now  rus'hing  in,  the  furious  chief  appears. 
Gloomy  as  night  I  and  shakes  two  shining  spears : 
A  dreadful  ^leam  from  his  bright  armour  came. 
And  from  hu  eye-balls  flashed  the  living  flame. 
He  moves  a  god,  resistless  ui  his  course. 
And  Beems  a  match  for  more  than  mortal  force. 
Then  pouring  after,  through  the  gaping  space, 
A  tide  of  Trojans  flows,  and  fills  the  place  ; 
The  Greeks  behold,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly  ; 
The  shore  is  heap*d  with  death,  and  tumult  rends 

the  sky. 
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ARGUMENT. 

TBS  rOUBTH  BAITLS  CONTINUKD,  IN  WRTCR  WmFmsS  AS8ISTB   ' 

rum  OKXSKS :  thb  Acn  or  moicnms. 

Neptune,  oonoerned  for  the  loas  of  the  Grociajis,  npon 
seeing  the  fortification  forced  by  Hector.  <  who  had  enterec' 
the  gate  near  the  station  of  the  AJaxes)  asBumes  the  shape  o: 
Calchas,  and  inspires  those  heroes  to  oppose  him :  then,  in 
the  form  of  one  of  the  generals,  eacoarages  the  other  Greeki 
who  had  retired  to  their  vessela.    The  AJaxes  form  thet-  i 
troops  in  a  close  phalanx,  and  put  a  stop  to  Hector  and  tte  ' 
Trojans.  Several  deeds  of  valour  are  performed ;  Merionei»  ' 
losing  his  spear  in  the  encounter,  repairs  to  seek.  anoth«r 
at  the  tent  of  Idomraeus :  this  occasions  a  oonrersatifr^ 
between  those  two  warriors,  who  return  together  to  tie 
battle.    IdomeneuB  signalises  his  courage  above  th«  r«a; ; 
he  kiUs  Othryoneus,  Asius,  and  Alcathous :  DeTphob^ 
and  ^neas  march  against  him,  and  at  length  Idomeneu 
retires.    MenelaOs  wounds  Helenas,  and  killa  Piaander.  ' 
The   Trojans  are   repulsed  in  the  left  wing;    HectM- 
still  keeps  bis  ground  against  the  AJaxes,  till,  being    , 
galled  by  the  Locrian  slingers  and  archers,  Polydamas   ' 
advises  to  call  a  council  of  war :  Hector  approvea  his 
advice,   but  goes  first  to  rally   the  Trojans  ;   upbraids  I 
Paris,  rejoins  Polydamaa,  meets  AJax  again,  and  renews 
the  attack. 

The  eight«nd-twentieth  day  still  oontlnuea.  The  woeat  is 
between  the  Grecian  wail  and  the 


When  now  the  Thunderer  on  the  sea-beat  coast 

Had  fix*d  great  Hector  and  his  conquering  host. 

He  left  them  to  the  fates,  in  bloody  fray 

To  toil  and  stru^le  through  the  well-fought  day. 

Then  tum'd  to  Thracia  from  the  field  of  fight 

Those  eyes  that  shed  insufferable  light. 

To  where  the  Mysians  proTc  their  martial  force. 

And  hardy  Thracians  tame  the  savage  horse ; 

And  where  the  far-famed  Hippemolgian  strays, 

Renowned  for  justice  and  for  length  of  days ; 

Thrice  happy  race  1  that,  innocent  of  blood, 

From  milk,  mnoxious,  seek  their  simple  food  : 

Jove  sees  delighted  ;  and  avoids  the  scene 

Of  guilty  Troy,  of  arms,  and  dying  men  : 

No  aid,  he  deems,  to  either  host  is  given. 

While  his  high  law  suspends  the  powers  of  Heaven. 

Meantime  the  monarch  of  the  watery  main 
Observed  the  Thunderer,  nor  observed  in  vain. 
In  Samothracia,  on  a  mountain's  brow. 
Whose  waving  woods  o'erhung  the  deeps  below. 
He  sat ;  and  round  him  east  his  azure  eyes 
Where  Ida's  misty  tops  confusedly  rise  ; 
Below,  iair  Ilion's  glittering  spires  were  seen ; 
The  crowded  ships  and  sable  seas  between. 
There,  from  the  crystal  chambers  of  the  main  ^ 
Emerged,  he  sat,  and  moum'd  his  Argives  slain. 
At  Jove  incensed,  with  grief  and  fury  stung. 
Prone  down  the  rocky  steep  he  ruah'd  along  ; 
Fiei*ce  as  he  pass'd,  &e  lofty  mountains  nod. 
The  forest  shakes ;  earth  trembled  as  he  trod. 
And  felt  the  footsteps  of  the  immortal  god. 
From  realm  to  realm  three  ample  strides  he  took, 
And,  at  the  fourth,  the  distant  i£gie 'shook. . 

Far  in  the  bay  his  shining  palace  stands, 
Eternal  frame  1  not  raised  by  mortal  hands : 
This  having  reached,  his  brass-hoof  d  steeds  hereins. 
Fleet  as  the  winds,  and  deck'd  with  golden  manes. 
Refulgent  arms  his  mighty  limbs  infold. 
Immortal  arms,  of  adamant  and  gold. 
He  mounts  the  car,  the  golden  scourge  applies. 
He  sits  superior,  and  the  chariot  flics  : 
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His  whirling  wheels  the  glaasy  sarfkoe  sweep  ; 
The  enormous  monsters  rolling  o'er  the  deep 
Ghunhol  around  him  on  the  watery  wuy, 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play  ; 
The  sea  subsiding  spreads  a  level  plain, 
Exults,  and  owns  the  monarch  of  the  main  ; 
The  purting  waves  before  his  coursers  fly ; 
The  wondering  waters  leave  his  axle  dry. 
Deep  in  the  liquid  regions  lies  a  cave, 
Between  where  Tenedos  the  surges  lave, 
And  rocky  Imbrus  breaks  the  rolling  wave  : 
There  the  great  ruler  of  the  azure  round 
Stopp*d  his  swift  chariot,  and  his  steeds  unbound. 
Fed  with  ambrosial  herbage  from  his  hand. 
And  iink'd  their  fetlocks  with  a  golden  band, 
Infrangible,  immortal :  there  they  stay  : 
The  father  of  the  floods  pursues  his  way  : 
Where,  like  a  tempest  darkening  heaven  around. 
Or  fiery  deluge  that  devours  the  ground. 
The  impatient  Trojans,  in  a  gloomy  throng, 
Elmbattled  roll'd,  as  Hector  rush*d  along : 
To  the  loud  tumult  and  the  barbarous  crv 
The  heavens  re-echo,  and  the  shores  reply  : 
They  vow  destruction  to  the  Grecian  name. 
And  in  their  hopes  the  fleets  already  flame. 

But  Neptune,  rising  from  the  seas  profound. 
The  god  whose  earthquakes  rock  the  solid  ground, 
Now  wears  a  mortal  form  ;  like  Calchas  seen. 
Such  his  loud  voice,  and  such  his  manly  mien  ; 
His  shouts  incessant  every  Greek  inspire, 
But  most  the  Ajaces,  adding  fire  to  fire. 

«  Tis  yours,  O  warriors,  all  our  hopes  to  raise ; 
Oh  recollect  your  ancient  worth  and  praise  I 
'Tis  yours  to  save  us,  if  you  cease  to  fear ; 
Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  destructive  here. 
On  other  works  though  Troy  with  fury  fall, 
And  pour  her  armies  o'er  our  batter'd  wall ; 
There  Greece  has  strength :  but  this,  this  part 

o  erthrown. 
Her  strength  were  vain  ;  I  dread  for  you  alone : 
Here  Hector  rages  like  ^e  force  of  fire. 
Vaunts  of  his  g^s,  and  calls  high  Jove  his  sire : 
If  yet  some  heavenly  power  your  breast  excite. 
Breathe  in  your  hearts,  and  string  your  arms  to 

fight, 
Greece  yet  may  live,  her  threaten'd  fleet  maintain : 
And  Hector's  force,  and  Jove's  own  aid,  be  vain." 

Then  with  his  sceptre,  that  the  deep  controls. 
He  touch'd  the  cliiefs,  and  steel'd  their  manly  souls : 
Strength,  not  their  own,  the  touch  divine  imparts. 
Prompts  their  light  limbs,  and  swells  their  daring 

hearts. 
Then,  as  a  falcon  from  the  rocky  height. 
Her  quarry  seen,  impetuous  at  the  sight, 
Forth<«pringing  instant,  darts  herself  from  high. 
Shoots  on  the  wing,  and  skims  along  the  sky  : 
Such,  and  so  swift,  the  power  of  ocean  flew  ; 
The  wide  horizon  shut  him  from  their  view. 

The  inspiring  god  Oileus'  active  son 
Perceived  the  first,  and  thus  to  Telamon  : 

**  Some  god,  my  friend,  some  god  in  human  form 
Favouring  descends,  and  wiUs  to  stand  the  storm. 
Not  Calchas  this,  the  venerable  seer ; 
Short  as  he  tum'd,  I  saw  the  power  appear  : 
I  mark'd  his  parting,  and  the  steps  he  trod  ; 
His  own  bright  evidence  reveals  a  god. 
Even  now  some  energy  divine  I  share, 
And  seem  to  walk  on  wings,  and  tread  in  air  1 " 

"  With  equal  ardour  (Telamon  returns) 
My  soul  is  kindled,  and  my  bosom  burns  ; 


New  rising  spirits  all  my  force  alarm. 
Lift  each  impatient  limb,  and  brace  my  ann. 
This  ready  arm,  unthinking,  shakes  the  dart ; 
The  blood  pours  back,  and  fortifies  my  heart : 
Singly,  methinks,  yon  towering  chief  I  meet, 
And  stretch  the  dreadful  Hector  at  my  feet." 

Full  of  the  god  that  urged  their  burning  breast. 
The  heroes  thus  their  mutual  warmth  express'd. 
Neptune  meanwhile  the  routed  Greeks  inspired  ;     { 
Who  breathless,  pale,  with  length  of  Ubours  tired,  j 
Pant  in  the  ships ;  while  Trov  to  conquest  calls,      i 
And  swarms  victorious  o'er  their  yielding  walls  : 
Trembling  before  the  impending  storm  uey  lie. 
While  tears  of  rage  stand  burning  in  their  eye. 
Greece  sunk  they  thought,  and  this  their  fatal  hour ; 
But  breathe  new  courage  as  they  feel  the  power. 
Teucer  and  Leitus  first  his  words  excite  ; 
Then  stem  Peneleus  rises  to  tlie  fight ; 
Thoiis,  Delpyrus,  in  arms  renown'd. 
And  Merion  next,  the  impulsive  fury  found  ; 
Last  Nestor's  son  the  same  bold  ardour  takes, 
While  thus  the  god  the  martial  fire  awakes : 

<<  Oh  lasting  infamy,  oh  dire  disgrace 
To  chiefs  of  vigorous  youth,  and  manly  race  I 
I  trusted  in  the  gods,  and  you,  to  see 
Brave  Greece  victorious,  and  her  navy  free : 
Ah,  no — ^the  glorious  combat  vou  disclaim. 
And  one  black  day  clouds  all  her  former  fame. 
Heavens  !  what  a  prodigy  these  eyes  survey. 
Unseen,  unthought,  till  this  amazing  day  ! 
Fly  we  at  length  from  Troy's  oft-conquer'd  bands  1 
And  falls  our  fleet  by  such  inglorious  hands  1 
A  rout  undisciplined,  a  strag^ing  train. 
Not  bom  to  glories  of  the  dusty  plain  ; 
Like  frighted  fawns  from  hill  to  hill  pursued, 
A  prey  to  every  savage  of  the  wood  : 
Shall  these,  so  late  who  trembled  at  your  name. 
Invade  your  camps,  involve  your  ships  in  flame  t 
A  change  so  shameful,  say,  what  cause  has  wrought ! 
The  soldiers'  baseness,  or  the  general's  fault  1 
Fools  I  will  ye  perish  for  vour  leader's  vice  ; 
The  purchase  infamy,  anil  life  the  price  1 
'TIS  not  vour  cause,  Achilles'  injurod  fame  : 
Another^B  is  the  crime,  but  yours  the  shame. 
Grant  that  our  chief  offend  through  rage  or  lust. 
Must  you  be  cowards,  if  your  king 's  unjust  I 
Prevent  this  evil,  and  your  country  save  : 
Small  thought  retrieves  the  spirits  of  the  brave. 
Think,  and  subdue  !  on  dastards  dead  to  fame 
I  waste  no  anger,  for  they  feel  no  shame  : 
But  you,  the  pride,  ihe  flower  of  all  our  host, 
My  heart  weeps  blood  to  see  your  glory  lost ! 
Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  you  lose  ; . 
A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile,  ensues. 
Let  each  reflect,  who  prizes  fame  or  breath. 
On  endless  infamy,  on  instant  death : 
For,  lol  the  fitted  time,  the  appointed  shore : 
Hark  I  the  gates  burst,  the  brazen  barriers  roar ! 
Impetuous  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall ; 
The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer,  or  to  fall." 

These  words  the  Grecians' faintmg  hearts  inspire. 
And  listening  armies  catch  the  godlike  fire. 
Fix'd  at  his  post  was  each  bold  Ajax  found, 
With  well-ranged  squadronsstrongly  curded  round : 
So  close  their  order,  so  disposed  their  fight. 
As  Pallas'  self  might  view  with  fix'd  delight ; 
Or  had  the  god  of  war  inclined  his  eyes. 
The  god  of  war  had  own'd  a  just  surprise. 
A  chosen  phalanx,  firm,  resolved  as  fate. 
Descending  Hector  and  his  battle  wait 
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An  iron  scene  gleams  dreadful  o'er  the  fields. 
Armour  in  armour  lockM,  and  shields  in  shields. 
Spears  lean  on  spears,  on  targets  targets  throng, 
Helms  stuck  to  helms,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
The  floating  plumes  unnumbered  wave  above, 
As  when  an  earthquake  stirs  the  nodding  grove  ; 
And  level'd  at  the  skies  with  pointing  rays. 
Their  brandished  lances  at  each  motion  blaze. 

Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array. 
The  close-compacted  legions  urged  their  way : 
Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  destroy  ; 
Troy  charged  the  first,  and  Hector  first  of  Troy. 
As  from  some  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torn, 
A  rock's  round  fragment  flies,  with  fury  borne, 
(Which  from  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends) 
Precipitate  the  ponderous  mass  descends : 
From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds  ; 
At  every  shock  the  crackling  wood  resounds ; 
Still  gathering  force,  it  smokes  ;  and  urged  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the 
plain :  [proved. 

There  stops — So  Hector.    Their  whole  force  he 
Resistless  when  he  raged,  and,  when  he  stopp'd, 
unmoved. 

On  him  the  war  is  bent,  the  darts  aro  shed, 
And  all  their  falchions  wave  around  his  head : 
Repulsed  he  stands,  nor  from  his  stand  retires ; 
But  with  repeated  diouts  his  army  fires. 
"  Trojans  I  be  firm  ;  this  arm  shall  make  your  way 
Through  yon  squaro  body,  and  that  black  array  : 
Stand,  and  my  spear  shall  rout  their  scattering 

power. 
Strong  as  they  seem,  embattled  like  a  tower ; 
For  he  that  Juno's  heavenly  bosom  warms, 
The  first  of  gods,  this  day  inspiros  our  arms." 

He  said  ;  and  roused  the  soul  in  every  breast : 
Urged  with  desiro  of  fame,  beyond  the  rest. 
Forth  march'd  DeTphobus ;  but,  marching,  held 
Before  his  wary  steps  his  ample  shield. 
Bold  Merion  aim'd  a  stroke  (nor  aim'd  it  wide  ;) 
The  glittering  javelin  pierced  the  tough  bull-hide  ; 
But  pierced  not  through  :  unfaithful  to  his  hand. 
The  point  broke  short,  and  sparkled  in  the  sand. 
Tlie  Trojan  warrior,  touch'd  with  timely  fear. 
On  the  raised  orb  to  distance  bore  the  spear. 
The  Greek,  retreating,  moum'd  his  frustrate  blow. 
And  cursed  the  treacherous  lance  that  spared  a 

foe ; 
Then  to  the  ships  with  surly  speed  he  went, 
To  seek  a  surer  javelin  in  his  tent. 

Meanwhile  with  rising  rage  the  battle  glows. 
The  tumult  thickens,  and  the  clamour  grows. 
Bv  Teuceres  arm  the  warlike  Imbrius  bleedsy 
The  son  of  Mentor,  rich  in  generous  steeds. 
Ere  yet  to  Troy  the  sons  of  Greece  were  led, 
In  fair  Pedaeus'  verdant  pastures  bred. 
The  youth  had  dwelt,  remote  from  war's  alarms. 
And  blest  in  bright  Medesicaate's  arms  : 
(This  nymph,  the  fruit  of  Priam's  ravish'd  joy, 
Allied  the  warrior  to  the  house  of  Troy) 
To  Troy,  when  glory  call'd  his  arms,  he  came, 
And  match'd  the  bravest  of  her  chiefs  in  fame  : 
With  Priam's  sons,  a  guardian  of  the  throne. 
He  lived,  beloved  and  honour'd  as  his  own. 
Him  Teucer  pierced  between  the  throat  and  ear  : 
He  groans  beneaUi  the  TeUmonian  spear. 
As  from  some  far-seen  mountain's  airy  crown, 
Subdued  by  steel,  a  tall  aah  tumbles  down. 
And  soils  its  verdant  tresses  on  the  ground ; 
So  falls  the  youth  ;  his  arms  the  fall  resound. 


Then  Teucer  rushing  to  despoil  the  dead. 
From  Hector's  hand  a  shining  javelin  fled  : 
He  saw,  and  shunn'd  the  deaui ;  the  forceful  dart 
Suug  on,  and  pierced  Amphimacfaus's  heart, 
Cteatus'  son,  of  Neptune's  forceful  line  ; 
Vain  was  his  courage,  and  his  race  divine  ! 
Prostrate  he  falls  ;  hb  clanging  arms  resound. 
And  his  broad  buckler  thunders  on  the  ground. 
To  seize  his  beamy  helm  the  victor  flies. 
And  just  had  fasten'd  on  the  dazzling  prize. 
When  Ajax'  manly  arm  a  javelin  flung  ; 
Full  on  the  shield's  round  boss  the  weapon  rung  ; 
He  felt  tlie  shock,  nor  more  was  doom'd  to  feel. 
Secure  in  mail,  and  sheath'd  in  shining  steel. 
Repulsed  he  yields  ;  the  victor  Greeks  obtain 
The  spoils  contested,  and  bear  off  the  slain. 
Between  the  leaders  of  the  Athenian  line, 
(Stichius  the  brave,  Menesthens  the  divine) 
Deplored  Amphimachus,  sad  object !  lies  ; 
Imbrius  remains  the  fierce  Ajaces'  prize. 
As  two  grim  lions  bear  across  the  lawn,       [lawn, 
Snatch'd  from  devouring  hounds,  a  slaugliter'd 
In  their  fell  jaws  high-Ufting  through  the  wood. 
And  sprinkling  all  the  shrubs  with  drops  of  blood  ; 
So  these,  the  chief :  great  Ajax  from  the  dead 
Strips  his  bright  arms ;  Oileus  lops  his  head  : 
Toss'd  like  a  ball,  and  whiri'd  in  air  away. 
At  Hector's  feet  the  gory  visage  lay.  | 

The  god  of  ocean,  fired  with  stem  disdafai. 
And  pierced  with  sorrow  for  his  grandson  aUun, 
Inspires  the  Grecian  hearts,  confirms  their  hands, 
And  breathes  destruction  on  the  Trojan  bands. 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind  rushing  to  the  fleet. 
He  finds  the  lanoe-&med  Idomen  of  Crete. 
His  pensive  brow  the  generous  care  express'd 
With  which  a  wounded  soldier  touch'd  his  breast. 
Whom  in  the  chance  of  war  a  javelin  tore. 
And  his  sad  comrades  from  the  battle  bore  ; 
Him  to  the  surgeons  of  the  camp  he  sent ; 
That  office  paid,  he  issued  from  his  tent 
Fierce  for  the  fight :  to  whom  the  god  begun. 
In  Thoas'  voice,  Andnemon's  valiant  son. 
Who  ruled  where  Galydon's  white  rocks  arise. 
And  Pleuron's  chalky  cliffs  emblaze  the  skies  : 

<<  Where's  now  the  imperious  vaunt,  the  daring 
boast. 
Of  Grreece  victorious,  and  proud  Ilion  lost  \** 

To  whom  the  king  :  ^  0^  Greece  no  blame  be 
thrown; 
Arms  are  her  trade,  and  war  is  all  her  own. 
Her  hardy  heroes  from  the  weU-fought  pUins 
Nor  fear  withholds,  nor  shameful  sloth  detains : 
'Tis  heaven,  alas  1  and  Jove*8  all-powerful  doom. 
That  far,  far  distant  from  our  native  home 
Wills  US  to  fall  inglorious  I  Oh,  my  friend  1 
Once  foremost  in  the  fight,  still  prone  to  lend 
Or  arms  or  counsels,  now  perform  thy  best. 
And  what  thou  canst  not  singly,  urse  the  rest." 

Thus  he :  and  thus  the  god  whose  foroe  can  make 
The  solid  globe's  eternal  basis  shake  : 
'*  Ah  I  never  may  he  see  his  native  land. 
But  feed  the  vultures  on  this  hateful  strand. 
Who  seeks  ignobly  in  his  ships  to  stay. 
Nor  dares  to  combat  on  this  signal  day  I 
For  this,  behold  I  in  horrid  arms  I  smne. 
And  urge  thy  soul  to  rival  acts  with  mine. 
Together  let  us  battle  on  the  plain  ; 
Two,  not  the  worst ;  nor  even  this  succour  Tain : 
Not  vain  the  weakest,  if  their  force  unite ; 
But  ours,  the  bravest  have  confess'd  in  fi^t" 
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This  BBid,  he  rushes  where  the  combat  bums  ; 
Swift  to  his  tent  the  Cretan  king  returns  : 
From  thence,  two  javelins  glittering  in  his  hand. 
And  clad  in  arms  that  tightened  all  the  strand, 
Fierce  on  the  foe  the  impetuous  hero  drove  ; 
Like  lightning  bursting  from  the  arm  of  Jove, 
Which  to  pale  man  the  wrath  of  heaven  declares. 
Or  terrifies  the  offending  world  with  wars  ; 
In  streamy  sparkles,  kindling  all  the  skies. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  trail  of  glory  flies : 
Thus  his  bright  armour  o'er  the  dazzled  throng 
Gleam'd  dreadful,  as  the  monarch  flash'd  along. 

Him,  near  his  tent,  Meriones  attends  ; 
Whom  tlius  he  questions :  "  Ever  best  of  friends  1 

0  say,  in  every  art  of  battle  skillM, 

What  holds  thy  courage  from  so  brave  a  field  1 
On  some  important  message  art  thou  bound. 
Or  bleeds  my  friend  by  some  unhappy  wound  ? 
Inglorious  here,  my  soul  abhors  to  stay, 
And  glows  with  prospects  of  the  approachmg  day." 

•* O  prince-!  (Menones  replies)  whose  care 
Leads  forth  the  embattled  sons  of  Crete  to  war  ; 
This  speaks  my  grief :  this  headless  lance  I  wield ; 
The  rest  lies  rooted  in  a  Trman  shield." 

To  whom  the  Cretan  :  ^  Enter,  and  rec«ve 
The  wanted  weapons  ;  those  my  tent  can  give  ; 
Spears  I  have  store,  (and  Trojan  lances  all) 
That  shed  a  lustre  round  the. illumined  wall. 
Though  I,  disdainful  of  the  distant  war. 
Nor  trust  the  dart,  nor  aim  the  uncertain  spear. 
Yet  hand  to  hand  I  fight,  and  spoil  the  slain  ; 
And  thence  these  trophies,  and  these  arms  I  gain. 
Enter,  and  see  on  heaps  the  helmets  roll'd, 
And  high-hung  spears,  and  shields  that  flame 
with  gold." 

**  Nor  vain  (said  Merion)  are  our  martial  toils ; 
We  too  can  bc^ast  of  no  ignoble  spoils : 
But  those  my  ship  contams  ;  whence  distant  far, 

1  fight  conspicuous  in  the  van  of  war. 
What  need  I  more  f     If  any  Greek  there  be 
Who  knows  not  Merion,  I  appeal  to  thee." 

To  this,  Idomeneus :  <<  The  fields  of  fight 
Have  proved  thy  valour,  and  unconquer'd  might : 
And  were  some  ambush  for  the  foes  designed. 
Even  there  thy  courage  would  not  las  behind. 
In  that  sharp  service,  singled  from  the  rest. 
The  fear  of  each,  or  valour,  stands  confessed. 
No  force,  no  firmness,  the  pale  coward  shows  ; 
He  shifts  his  place  ;  his  colour  comes  and  goes : 
A  dropping  sweat  creeps  cold  on  every  part ; 
Against  his  bosom  beats  his  quivering  heart ; 
Terror  and  death  in  his  wild  eye-balU  stare  ; 
With  chattering  teeth  he  stands,  and  stiffening 
And  looks  a  bl^less  image  of  despair  I        [hair, 
Not  so  the  brave — still  dauntless,  still  the  same, 
Unchanged  his  colour,  and  unmoved  his  frame  ; 
Composed  his  thought,  determined  is  his  eye, 
And  fix'd  his  soul,  to  conquer  or  to  die  : 
If  aught  disturb  the  tenor  of  his  breast, 
'Tis  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest. 

^  In  such  assays  thy  blameless  worth  is  known. 
And  every  art  of  dangerous  war  thy  own. 
By  chance  of  fight  whatever  wounds  you  bore, 
Those  wounds  were  glorious  all,  and  air  before ; 
Such  as  may  teach,  'twas  still  thy  brave  delight 
To  oppose  thy  bosom  where  the  foremost  fight. 
But  why,  like  infants,  cold  to  honour's  charms. 
Stand  we  to  talk,  when  glory  calls  to  arms ! 
Go — from  my  conqner'd  spears  the  choicest  take. 
And  to  their  owners  send  them  nobly  back." 


Swift  at  the  word  bold  Merion  snatch'd  a  spear. 
And,  breathing  slaughter,  foUow'd  to  the  war. 
So  Mars  armipotent  invades  the  plain, 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man) 
Terror,  his  best  loved  son,  attends  his  course, 
Arm'd  with  stem  boldness,  and  enormous  force ; 
The  pride  of  haughty  warriors  to  confound. 
And  lay  the  strength  of  tyrants  on  the  ground : 
From  Thrace  they  fly,  call'd  to  the  dire  alarms 
Of  warring  Phlegyans,  and  Ephyrian  arms  ; 
Invoked  by  both,  relentless  they  dispose. 
To  these  gUd  conquest,  murderous  rout  to  those. 
So  march'd  the  leaders  of  the  Cretan  train. 
And  their  bright  arms  shot  horror  o'er  the  plain. 

Then  first  spake  Merion  :  <<  Shall  we  join  the 
Or  combat  in  tiie  centre  of  the  fight !  [right, 

Or  to  the  left  our  wanted  succour  lend  1 
Hazard  and  fame  all  parts  alike  attend." 

"  Not  in  the  centre  ^Idomen  replied) 
Our  ablest  chieftains  uie  main  battle  guide  ; 
Each  godlike  Ajax  makes  that  post  h£  care, 
And  gallant  Teucer  deals  destruction  there, 
Skill'd  or  with  shafts  to  gall  the  distant  field, 
Or  bear  close  battle  on  the  sounding  shield. 
These  can  the  rage  of  haughty  Hector  tame : 
Safe  in  their  arms,  the  navy  fears  no  flame. 
Till  Jove  himself  descends,  his  bolts  to  shed, 
And  hurl  the  bUzing  ruin  at  our  head. 
Great  must  he  be,  of  more  than  human  birth. 
Nor  feed  like  mortals  on  the  fruits  of  earth. 
Him  neither  rocks  can  crush,  nor  steel  can  wound, 
Whom  Ajax  fells  not  on  the  ensanguined  ground. 
In  standing  fight  he  mates  Achilles'  force, 
Excelled  alone  in  swiftness  in  the  course. 
Then  to  the  left  our  ready  arms  apply, 
And  live  with  glo^,  or  with  glory  die." 

He  said  ;  and  Alerion  to  the  appointed  plaoe. 
Fierce  as  the  god  of  battles,  urged  his  pace. 
Soon  as  the  foe  the  shining  chiefs  beheld 
Rush  like  a  fiery  torrent  o'er  the  field. 
Their  force  embodied  in  a  tide  they  pour ; 
The  rising  combat  sounds  along  the  shore. 
As  warring  winds,  in  Sirius'  sultry  reign. 
From  different  quarters  sweep  the  sandy  plain  ; 
On  every  side  the  dusty  whirlwinds  rise. 
And  the  dry  fields  are  lifted  to  the  skies  : 
Thus  by  despair,  hope,  rage,  together  driven, 
Met  the  black  hosts,and,  meeting,  darken'd  heaven. 
All  dreadful  glared  the  iron  face  of  war, 
Bristled  with  upright  spears,  that  flash'd  afar  ; 
Dire  was  the  gleam  of  breastplates,  helms,  and 

shields. 
And  polish'd  arms  embUuzed  the  flaming  fields : 
Tremendous  scene  !  that  general  horror  gave. 
But  touch'd  with  joy  the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 

Satum*s  great  sons  in  fierce  contention  vied. 
And  crowds  of  heroes  in  their  soger  died. 
The  sire  of  earth  and  heaven,  by  Thetis  won 
To  crown  with  gloiy  Peleus'  godlike  son, 
Will'd  not  destruction  to  the  Grecian  powers. 
But  spared  a  while  the  destined  Trojan  towers : 
While  Neptune,  rising  from  his  azure  main, 
Warr'd  on  the  king  of  heaven  with  stem  disdain. 
And  breathed  revenge,  and  fired  the  Grecian  train. 
Gods  of  one  source,  of  one  ethereal  race. 
Alike  divine,  and  heaven  tJieir  native  place  ; 
But  Jove  the  greater  ;  first-bom  of  the  skies. 
And  more  than  men,  or  gods,  supremely  wise. 
For  this,  of  Jove's  superior  might  afraid, 
Neptune  in  human  form  conceal'd  his  aid. 
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These  powers  infold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  train 
In  war  and  discord's  adamantine  chain, 
Indissolubly  strone  :  the  fatal  tie 
Is  stretch'd  on  botn,  and  close  compell'd  they  die. 

Dreadful  in  arms,  and  grown  in  combats  grey, 
The  bold  Idomeneus  controls  the  day. 
First  by  his  hand  Othryoneus  was  slain, 
Sweird  with  false  hopes,  with  mad  ambition  vain ; 
Call'd  by  the  voice  of  war  to  martial  fame. 
From  high  Cabesus'  distant  walls  he  came  ; 
Cassandra's  love  he  sought,  with  boasts  of  power, 
And  promised  conquest  was  the  proffer'd  dower. 
The  king  consented,  by  his  vaunts  abused  ; 
The  king  consented,  but  the  fates  refused. 
Proud  of  himself,  and  of  the  imagined  bride, 
The  field  he  measured  with  a  larger  stride. 
Him  as  he  stalk'd,  the  Cretan  javelin  found  ; 
Vain  was  his  breastplate  to  repel  the  wound  : 
His  dream  of  glory  lost,  he  plunged  to  hell  ; 
His  arms  resounded  as  the  boaster  fell. 
The  great  Idomeneus  bestrides  the  dead  ; 
"  And  thus  (he  cries)  behold  thy  promise  sped  ! 
Such  is  the  help  thy  arms  to  Ilion  bring. 
And  such  the  contract  of  the  Phrygian  king  I 
Our  offers  now,  illustrious  prince  I  receive  ; 
For  such  an  aid  what  will  not  Argos  give ! 
To  conquer  Troy,  with  ours  thy  forces  Join, 
And  count  Atrides'  fairest  daughter  thme. 
Meantime,  on  further  methods  to  advise. 
Come,  follow  to  the  fleet  thy  new  allies  ; 
There  hear  what  Greece  has  on  her  part  to  say." 
He  spoke,  and  dragg'd  the  gory  corse  away. 
This  Asius  view'd,  unable  to  contain. 
Before  his  chariot  warring  on  the  plain  ; 
(His  crowded  coursers,  to  his  squire  consigned, 
Impatient  panted  on  his  neck  behind) 
To  vengeance  rising  with  a  sudden  spring. 
He  hoped  the  conquest  of  the  Cretan  king. 
The  wanr  Cretan,  as  his  foe  drew  near. 
Full  on  his  throat  discharged  the  forceful  spear : 
Beneath  the  chin  the  point  was  seen  to  glide, 
And  glitter'd,  extant  at  the  farther  side. 
As  when  the  mountain-oak,  or  poplar  tall, 
Or  pine,  fit  mast  for  some  great  admiral, 
Groans  to  the  oft-heaved  axe,  with  many  a  wound. 
Then  spreads  a  length  of  ruin  o'er  the  ground  : 
So  sunk  proud  Asius  in  that  dreadful  day. 
And  stretch 'd  before  his  much-loved  coursers  lay. 
He  grinds  the  dust  distain'd  with  streaming  gore. 
And,  fierce  in  death,  lies  foaming  on  the  shore. 
Deprived  of  motion,  stiff  with  stupid  fear. 
Stands  all  aghast  his  trembling  charioteer. 
Nor  shuns  ihe  foe,  nor  turns  &e  steeds  away. 
But  falls  transfix'd,  an  unresisting  prey : 
Pierced  by  Antilochus,  he  pants  beneath 
The  stately  car,  and  labours  out  his  breath. 
Thus  Asius'  steeds  (their  mighty  master  gone) 
Remain  the  prize  of  Nestor's  youthful  son. 

Stabb'd  at  the  sight,  DeTphobus  drew  nigh, 
And  made,  with  force,  the  vengeful  weapon  fly. 
The  Cretan  saw  ;  and,  stooping,  caused  to  ghmce 
From  his  slope  shield  the  disappointed  lance. 
Beneath  the  spacious  tarse,  (a  blazing  round. 
Thick  with  bull-hides  and  brazen  orbits  bound. 
On  his  raised  arm  by  two  strong  braces  stay'd) 
He  lay  collected  in  defensive  shade. 
O'er  his  safe  head  the  javelin  idly  sung. 
And  on  the  tinkling  verge  more  faintly  rung. 
Even  then  the  spear  the  vigorous  arm  confessM, 
And  piorced,  obliquely,  king  Hypsenor's  breast : 


Warm'd  in  his  liver,  to  the  ground  it  bore 
The  chief,  his  people's  guardian  now  no  more  ! 

«  Not  unattended  (the  proud  Trojan  cries) 
Nor  unrevenged,  lamented  Asius  lies  : 
For  thee,  though  hell's  black  portals  stand  difipUiy^d, 
This  mate  shall  joy  thy  melancholy  shade." 

Heart-piercing  anguish,  at  the  naughty  boast. 
Touch 'd  every  Greek,  but  Nestor's  son  the  most. 
Grieved  as  he  was,  his  pious  arms  attend. 
And  his  broad  buckler  shields  his  slaughtered  friend; 
Till  sad  Mecistheus  and  Alastor  bore 
His  honour'd  body  to  the  tented  shore. 

Nor  yet  from  fight  Idomeneus  withdraws; 
Resolved  to  perish  in  his  country's  cause. 
Or  find  some  foe  whom  heaven  and  he  shall  doom 
To  wail  his  fate  in  death's  eternal  gloom. 
He  sees  Alcathous  in  the  front  aspire: 
Great  JEayeies  was  the  hero's  sire ; 
His  spouse  Hippodamd,  divinely  fair, 
Anchises'  eldest  hope,  and  darling  care: 
Who  charm'd  her  parents'  and  her  husband's  heart 
With  beauty,  sense,  and  every  work  of  art: 
He  once  of  Ilion's  youth  the  loveliest  boy. 
The  fairest  she  of  all  the  fair  of  Troy. 
By  Neptune  now  the  hapless  hero  dies. 
Who  covers  with  a  cloud  those  beauteous  eyee^ 
And  fetters  every  limb  :  yet  bent  to  meet 
His  fate  he  stands ;  nor  shuns  the  lanoe  of  Crete.  , 
Fix'd  as  some  column,  or  deep-rooted  oak,  ' 

While  the  windssleep ;  his  breast  received  the  stroke. 
Before  the  ponderous  stroke  his  corslet  yields. 
Long  used  to  ward  the  death  in  fighting  fields.        ' 
The  riven  armour  sends  a  jarring  sound ; 
His  labouring  heart  heaves  with  so  strong  a  bound. 
The  long  lance  shakes,  and  vibrates  in  the  wound  ;  I 
Fast  flowing  from  ite  source,  as  prone  he  lay. 
Life's  purple  tide  impetuous  gush'd  away. 

Then  Idomen,  insulting  o'er  the  slain : 
*'  Behold,  DeTphobus  1  nor  vaunt  in  vain : 
See  !  on  one  Greek  three  Trojan  ghosts  attend. 
This,  my  third  victim,  to  the  shades  I  send. 
Approaching  now  thy  boasted  might  approve. 
And  tiy  the  prowess  of  the  seed  of  Jove. 
From  Jove,  enamour'd  of  a  mortal  dame. 
Great  Minos,  guardian  of  his  country  came  : 
Deucalion,  blameless  prince,  was  Minos'  heir ; 
His  first-bom  I,  the  third  from  Jupiter : 
O'er  spacious  Crete,  aud  her  bold  sons  I  reign. 
And  tiience  my  sliips  transport  me  through  the 

main: 
Lord  of  a  host,  o'er  all  my  host  I  shine, 
A  HcouTge  to  thee,  thy  fauier,  and  thy  line." 

The  Trojan  heard  ;  uncertain  or  to  meet. 
Alone,  with  venturous  arms  the  king  of  Crete, 
Or  seek  auxiliar  force ;  at  length  decreed 
To  call  some  hero  to  partake  £e  deed. 
Forthwith  iGneas  rises  to  his  thought : 
For  him  in  Troy's  remotest  lines  he  sought, 
Where  he,  incensed  at  partial  Priam,  stands. 
And  sees  superior  posts  in  meaner  hands. 
To  him,  ambitious  of  so  great  an  aid. 
The  bold  DeTphobus  approach'd,  and  said : 

<<  Now,  Trojan  pruice,  employ  thy  pious  arms, 
If  e'er  thy  bosom  felt  fair  honour's  charms. 
Alcatlious  dies,  thy  brother  and  thy  friend ; 
Come,  and  the  warrior's  loved  remains  defend. 
Beneath  his  cares  thy  early  youth  was  traiu'd. 
One  table  fed  you,  and  one  roof  contain'd. 
This  deed  to  fierce  Idomeneus  we  owe  ; 
Haste,  and  I'evenge  it  on  the  insulting  foe." 
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.Mneaa  heard,  and  for  a  space  resign'd 
To  tender  pity  all  his  manly  mind ; 
Then  rising  in  his  rage,  he  bums  to  fight : 
The  Greek  awaits  him  with  collected  might. 
As  the  fell  boar,  on  some  rough  mountain's  head, 
Arm'd  with  wild  terrors,  and  to  slaughter  bred, 
'When  the  loud  rustics  rise,  and  shout  from  far. 
Attends  the  tumult,  and  expects  the  war ; 
0*er  his  bent  back  the  brisdy  horrors  rise, 
Fires  stream  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eyes, 
Hia  foaming  tusks  both  dogs  and  men  engage  ; 
But  most  his  hunters  rouse  his  mighty  rage : 
So  stood  Idomeneus,  his  javelin  shook. 
And  met  the  Trojan  with  a  lowering  look. 
Antilochus,  Deipyrus,  were  near, 
The  youthful  offspring  of  the  god  of  war, 
Merion,  and  Aphareus,  in  field  renown'd : 
To  these  the  warrior  sent  his  voice  around. 
'^  Fellows  in  arms  !  your  timely  aid  unite  ; 
Lo,  great  iEneas  rushes  to  the  fight : 
Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold ; 
He  fresh  in  youth,  and  I  in  arms  srown  old. 
Else  should  this  hand,  this  hour,  decide  the  strife, 
The  great  dispute,  of  glory,  or  of  life." 

He  spoke,  and  all,  as  with  one  soul,  obey'd  ; 
Their  lifted  bucklers  cast  a  dreadful  shade 
Around  the  chief.    i£neas  too  demands 
The  assisting  forces  of  his  native  bands ; 
Paris,  DeTphobus,  Agenor,  join  ; 

iCk>-aid8  and  captains  of  the  Trojan  line) 
n  order  follow  all  the  embodied  train. 
Like  Ida's  flocks  proceeding  o'er  the  pbun  ; 
Before  his  fleecy  care,  erect  and  bold. 
Stalks  the  proud  ram,  the  father  of  the  fold  : 
With  joy  the  swain  surveys  them,  as  he  leads 
To   the  cool  fountains,  through  the  well-known 
So  joys  iEneas,  as  his  native  band  [meads: 

Moves  on  in  rank,  and  stretches  o'er  the  land. 

Round  dead  Alcathous  now  the  battle  rose  ; 
On  every  side  the  steely  curcle  grows  ; 
Now  batter'd  breast-plates  and  lutck'd  helmetsring, 
And  o'er  their  heads  unheeded  javelins  sing. 
Above  the  rest,  two  towering  chiefs  appear, 
There  great  Idomeneus,  iEneas  here. 
Like  gods  of  war,  dispensing  fate,  they  stood. 
And  bum'd  to  drench  the  ground  with  mutual  blood. 
The  Trojan  weapon  whizz'd  along  in  air. 
The  Cretan  saw,  and  shunn'd  the  braasen  spear : 
Sent  from  an  arm  so  strong,  the  missive  wood 
Stuck  deep  in  earth,  and  quiver'd  where  it  stood. 
But  (Enomas  received  the  Cretan's  stroke  ; 
The  forceful  spear  his  hollow  corslet  broke. 
It  ripp'd  his  belly  with  a  ghastly  wound. 
And  roll'd  tlie  smoking  entrails  to  the  ground. 
Stretch'd  on  the  plain,  he  sobs  away  his  breath, 
And,  furious,  grasps  die  bloody  dust  in  death. 
The  victor  from  his  breast  the  weapon  tears  ; 
His  spoils  he  could  not,  for  the  shower  of  spears. 
Though  now  unfit  an  active  war  to  wage. 
Heavy  with  cumbrous  arms,  stiff  with  cold  age. 
His  listless  limbs  unable  for  the  course. 
In  standing  fight  he  yet  maintains  his  force  ; 
Till  faint  with  labour,  and  by  foes  repell'd. 
His  tired  slow  steps  he  drags  firom  off  the  field. 

DeTphobus  beheld  him  him  as  he  past. 
And,  fired  with  hate,  a  parting  javelin  cast : 
The  javelin  err'd,  but  held  its  course  along, 
And  pierced  Ascalaphus,  the  brave  and  young : 
The  son  of  Mars  fell  gasping  on  the  ground. 
And  gnash'd  the  dust,  all  bloody  with  his  wound. 


Nor  knew  the  furious  father  of  his  fall ; 
High-throned  amidst  the  great  Olympian  hall. 
On  golden  clouds  the  immortal  synod  sate  ; 
Detain'd  from  bloody  war  by  Jove  and  Fate. 

Now,  where  in  dust  the  breathless  hero  lay, 
For  slain  Ascalaphus  commenced  the  fray. 
DeTphobus  to  seize  his  helmet  flies. 
And  from  his  temples  rends  the  glittering  prize ; 
Valiant  as  Mars,  Meriones  drew  near. 
And  on  his  loaded  arm  discharged  his  spear  : 
He  drops  the  weight,  disabled  with  the  pain ; 
The  hollow  helmet  rings  against  the  pUun. 
Swift  as  a  vulture  leapmg  on  his  prey. 
From  his  torn  arm  the  Grecian  rent  away 
The  reeking  javelin,  and  rejoin'd  his  friends.' 
His  wounded  brother  good  Folites  tends ; 
Around  his  waist  his  piotis  arms  he  threw, 
And  from  the  rage  of  battle  gently  drew : 
Him  his  swift  coursers,  on  his  splendid  car. 
Rapt  from  the  lessening  thunder  of  the  war ; 
To  Troy  they  drove  him,  groaning  from  the  shore. 
And  sprinkling,  as  he  pass'd,  the  sands  with  gore. 

Meanwhile  fresh  slaughter  bathes  the  sanguine 
ground. 
Heaps  fall  on  heaps,  and  heaven  and  earth  resound. 
Bold  Aphareus  by  great  .£neas  bled  ; 
As  toward  the  chief  he  turned  his  daring  head. 
He  pierced  his  throat ;  the  bending  head,  depress'd 
Beneath  his  helmet,  nods  upon  his  breast ; 
His  shield  reversed  o'er  the  fallen  warrior  lieSy 
And  everUsting  slumber  seals  his  eyes. 
Antilochus,  as  Thodn  tum'd  him  round. 
Transpierced  his  back  with  a  dishonest  wound : 
The  hollow  vein,  that  to  the  neck  extends 
Along  the  chine,  his  eager  javelin  rends: 
Supine  he  falls,  and  to  his  social  train 
Spreads  his  imploring  arms,  but  spreads  in  vain. 
The  exulting  victor,  leaping  where  he  Uy, 
From  his  broad  shoulders  tore  the  spoils  away; 
His  time  observed  ;  for  closed  by  foes  around. 
On  all  sides  thick,  the  peals  of  arms  resound. 
His  shield  emboss'd,  the  ringing  storm  sustains. 
But  he  impervious  and  untouch'd  remains. 
(Great  Neptune's  care  preserved  from    hostile 

rage 
This  youth,  the  joy  of  Nestor's  glorious  age) 
In  arms  intrepid,  with  the  first  he  fought. 
Faced  every  foe,  and  every  danger  sought ; 
His  winged  lance,  resistless  as  the  wind. 
Obeys  each  motion  of  the  master's  mind  ; 
Restless  it  flies,  impatient  to  be  free. 
And  meditates  the  distant  enemy. 
The  son  of  Asius,  Adamas,  drew  near, 
And  struck  his  tiurget  with  the  brazen  spear 
Fierte  in  his  front :  but  Neptune  wards  the  blow. 
And  blunts  the  javelin  of  the  eluded  foe : 
'  In  the  broad  buckler  half  the  weapon  stood, 
Splinter'd  on  earth  flew  half  the  broken  wood. 
Disarm'd,  he  mingled  in  the  Trojan  crew  ; 
But  Merion's  spear  o'ertook  him  as  he  flew. 
Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found, 
Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  is  the  wound. 
Bending  he  fell,  and,  doubled  to  the  ground, 
Lay  panting.    Thus  an  ox  in  fetters  tied, 
Wnile  death's  strong  pangs  distend  his  labouring 

side. 
His  bulk  enormous  on  the  field  displays  ; 
His  heaving  heart  beats  thick  as  ebbing  life  decays. 
The  spear  the  conqueror  from  his  body  drew. 
And  death's  dim  shadows  swam  before  his  view. 
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Next  brave  DeTpyma  in  dost  was  laid : 
King  HelenuB  waved  high  the  Thradan  blade. 
And  smote  his  temples  with  an  arm  so  strong. 
The  helm  fell  off,  and  roll'd  amid  the  throng : 
There  for  some  luckier  Greek  it  rests  a  prize ; 
For  dark  in  death  the  godlike  owner  lies  I 
Raging  with  grief,  great  Menelafis  bums. 
And  fraught  with  vengeance,  to  the  victor  turns : 
That  shook  the  ponderous  lance,  in  act  to  throw; 
And  this  stood  adverse  with  the  bended  bow  : 
Full  on  his  breast  the  Trojan  arrow  fell, 
But  harmless  bounded  from  the  plated  steel. 
As  on  some  ample  barn's  weU-hurden'd  floor, 
(The  winds  collected  at  each  open  door) 
While  the  broad  &n  with  force  is  wbirPd  around, 
Light  leaps  the  golden  grain,  resulting  from  the 

ground: 
So  from  the  steel  that  guards  Atrides'  heart, 
RepelPd  to  distance  flies  the  bounding  dart 
Atrides,  watchful  of  the  unwary  foe, 
Pierced  with  his  lance  the  hand  Uiat  grasp'd  the  bow, 
And  naird  it  to  the  yew  :  the  wounded  hand 
Trail*d  the  long  lance  that  mark'd  with  blood  the 

sand: 
But  good  Agenor  gently  from  the  wound 
The  spear  solicits,  and  the  bandage  bound  ; 
A  sling's  soft  wool,  snatch'd  from  a  soldier's  side. 
At  once  the  tent  and  ligature  supplied. 

Behold  !  Pisander,  urged  by  fate's  decree. 
Springs  through  the  ranks  to  fall,  and  fall  by  thee. 
Great  Menelaiis  I  to  enhance  thy  fame. 
High-towering  in  the  front,  the  warrior  came. 
First  the  sharp  lance  was  by  Atrides  thrown ; 
The  lance  far  distant  by  the  winds  was  blown. 
Nor  pierced  Pisander  tilirough  Atrides'  shield  ; 
Pisander's  spear  fell  shiver'd  on  the  field. 
Not  so  discouraged,  to  the  future  blind, 
Vain  dreams  of  conquest  swell  his  haughty  mind; 
Dauntless  he  rushes  where  the  Spartan  lord 
Like  lightning  brandish'd  his  far-beaming  sword. 
His  left  arm  high  opposed  the  shining  shield  : 
His  right,  beneath,  the  cover'd  pole-axe  held  ; 
(An  olive's  cloudy  grain  the  handle  made, 
Distinct  with  studs,  and  brasEen  was  the  blade) 
This  on  the  helm  discharged  a  noble  blow ; 
The  plume  dropp'd  nodding  to  the  plain  below, 
Shorn  from  the  crest.    Atrides  waved  his  steel : 
Deep  through  his  front  the  weighty  falchion  fell ; 
The  crashing  bones  before  its  force  gave  way ; 
In  dust  and  blood  the  groaning  hero  lay : 
Forced  from  their  ghastly  orb^  and  spouting  gore, 
The  clotted  eye- balls  tumble  on  the  shore. 
The  fierce  Atrides  spum'd  him  as  he  bled, 
Tore  off  his  arms,  and,  loud-exulting,  said  : 

**  Thus,  Trojans,  thus,  at  length  be  taught  toYear ; 
0  race  perfidious,  who  delight  in  war  ! 
Already  noble  deeds  ye  have  perform'd  ; 
A  princess  raped  transcends  a  navy  storm'd : 
In  such  bold  feats  your  impious  might  approve, 
Without  the  assistance,  or  the  fear  of  Jove. 
The  violated  rites,  the  ravish'd  dame; 
Our  heroes  slaughtered,  and  our  ships  on  flame. 
Crimes  heap'd  on  crimes,  shall  bend  your  glory  down. 
And  whelm  in  ruins  yon  flagitious  town. 
O  thou,  great  father !  lord  of  earth  and  skies, 
Above  the  thought  of  man,  supremely  wise  ! 
If  from  thy  hand  the  fates  of  mortals  flow, 
From  whence  this  favour  to  an  impious  foe ! 
A  godless  crew,  abandoned  and  unjust, 
Sittl  breathing  rapine,  violence,  and  lust ! 


The  best  of  things,  beyond  their  measure,  cloy  ; 
Sleep's  balmy  blessing,  love's  endearing  joy  ; 
The  feast,  the  dance  ;  whate'er  mankind  denre. 
Even  the  sweet  charms  of  sacred  numbeiB  tire* 
But  Troy  for  ever  reaps  a  dire  delight 
In  thirst  of  slaughter,  and  in  lust  of  fight." 

This  said,  he  seized  (while  yet  the    carcBfii 
heaved) 
The  bloody  armour,  which  his  train  Feeeived  : 
Then  sudden  mix'd  among  the  warring  crew. 
And  the  bold  son  of  Pybemenes  slew. 
Harpalion  had  through  Asia  travel'd  fiur. 
Following  his  martial  father  to  the  war : 
Through  filial  love  he  left  his  native  shore. 
Never,  ah,  never  to  behold  it  more  ! 
His  unsuccessful  spear  he  chanced  to  fling 
Against  the  target  of  the  Spartan  kinff  ; 
Thus  of  his  lance  disarm'd,  from  death  he  fliesy 
And  turns  around  his  apprehensive  eyes. 
Him,  through  the  hip  transpiercing  as  he  fled. 
The  shaft  o?  Merion  mingled  with  the  dead. 
Beneath  the  bone  the  gkmcing  point  descends. 
And,  driving  down,  the  swelling  bladder  rends  : 
Sunk  in  his  sad  companions'  arms  he  lay. 
And  in  short  pantings  sobb'd  his  soul  away  ; 
(Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground) 
While  life's  red  torrent  gush'd  from  out  the  woond. 

Him  on  his  car  the  Paphlagonian  train 
In  slow  procession  bore  from  off  the  plain. 
The  pensive  father,  father  now  no  more  ! 
Attends  the  mournful  pomp  along  the  shore  ; 
And  unavailing  tears  profusely  shed  ; 
And,  unreven^,  deplored  his  offspring  dead. 

Paris  from  far  the  moving  sight  beheld. 
With  pity  soften'd,  and  with  fury  swell'd  : 
His  honour'd  host,  a  youth  of  matchless  graee, 
And  loved  of  all  the  Paphlagonian  race  ! 
With  his  full  strength  he  bent  his  angry  bow, 
And  wing'd  the  feather'd  vengeance  at  the  foe. 
A  chief  were  was,  the  brave  Euchenor  named. 
For  riches  much,  and  more  for  virtue  famed. 
Who  held  his  seat  in  Corinth's  stately  town; 
Polydus'  son,  a  seer  of  old  renown. 
Oft  had  the  father  told  his  eariy  doom. 
By  arms  abroad,  or  slow  disease  at  home  : 
He  climb'd  his  vessel,  prodigal  of  breath. 
And  chose  the  certain  glorious  path  to  death. 
Beneath  his  ear  the  pomted  arrow  went ; 
The  soul  came  issuing  at  the  narrow  vent : 
His  limbs,  unnerved,  drop  useless  on  the  groimd, 
And  everlasting  darkness  sliades  him  round. 

Nor  knew  great  Hector  how  his  legions  yield, 
(Wrapt  in  the  cloud  and  tumult  of  the  field :) 
Wide  on  the  left  the  force  of  Greece  commands, 
And  conquest  hovers  o'er  the  Achaian  bands ; 
With  such  a  tide  superior  virtue  swa/d. 
And  he,  that  shakes  the  solid  earth,  gave  aid. 
But  in  the  centre  Hector  fix'd  remain'd. 
Where  first  the  gates  were  forced,  and  bulwarks 

gain'd; 
There,  on  the  margin  of  the  hoary  deep, 
(Their  naval  station  where  the  Aiaoes  keep. 
And  where  low  walls  confine  the  beating  tides, 
Whose  humble  barrier  scarce  the  foes  divides ; 
Where  late  in  fight  both  foot  and  horse  engaged. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  raged) 
There  jom'd,  the  whole  BcBotian  strength  remainB, 
The  proud  lonians  with  their  sweeping  trains, 
Locrians  and  Phthians,  and  the  Epeean  force  ; 
But  join'd,  repel  not  Hector^s  fiery  coarse. 
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The  flower  of  Athens,  StichiuSy  Phidas,  led  ; 
Bias  and  great  Menestheus  at  their  head  : 
Meses  the  strong  the  Epsean  bands  controll'dy 
And  Dracius  prudent,  and  Amphion  bold : 
The  Phthians,  Medon,  famed  for  nuurdal  might. 
And  brave  Podarces,  active  in  the  fight. 
This  drew  from  Phylacus  his  noble  Une  ; 
Iphidus'  son :  and  th»t  (Oileus^  thine  : 
(Young  Ajax'  brother,  by  a  stolen  embrace  ; 
He  dwelt  far  distant  from  his  native  place. 
By  his  fierce  step-dame  from  his  father's  reign 
ExpellM  and  exiled  for  her  brother  slain) 
These  rule  the  Phthians,  and  their  arms  employ, 
Mlx'd  with  Boeotians,  on  the  shores  of  Troy. 

Now  side  by  side,  with  like  unwearied  care, 
Each  Ajax  labour'd  through  the  field  of  war  : 
So  when  two  lordly  bulls,  vath  equal  toil,        [soil. 
Force  the  bright  ploughshare  through  the  fallow 
Join'd  to  one  yoke,  the  stubborn  earui  they  tear. 
And  trace  large  furrows  with  the  shining  share  ; 
O'er  their  huge  limbs  the  foam  descends  in  snow. 
And  streams  of  sweat  down  their  sour  foreheads 

flow. 
A  train  of  heroes  foUow'd  through  the  field. 
Who  bore  by  turns  great  A^ax'  sevenfold  diiold ; 
Whene'er  he  breathed,  remissive  of  his  might. 
Tired  with  the  incessant  slaughters  of  the  fight. 
No  following  troops  his  brave  associate  grace : 
In  close  engagement  an  unpractised  race. 
The  Locrian  squadrons  nor  the  javelin  wield. 
Nor  bear  the  helm,  nor  lift  the  moony  shield  ; 
But  skill'd  from  far  the  flying  shaft  to  wing. 
Or  whirl  the  sounding  pebble  from  the  sling. 
Dexterous  with  these  tliey  aim  a  certain  wound. 
Or  fell  the  distant  warrior  to  the  ground. 
Thus  in  the  van  the  Telamonian  train, 
Throng'd  in  bright  arms,  a  pressing  fight  maintain; 
Far  in  the  rear  the  Locrian  archers  lie. 
Whose  stones  and  arrows  intercept  the  sky, 
The  mingled  tempest  on  the  foes  they  pour  ; 
Trov's  scattering  orders  open  to  the  shower. 

^l  ow  had  the  Greeks  eternal  fame  acquired. 
And  the  gall'd  Iliuis  to  their  walls  retired  ; 
But  sage  Polydamas,  discreetly  brave, 
Address'd  great  Hector,  and  this  counsel  gave : 

'*  Though  great  in  all,  thou  seem'st  averse  to  lend 
Impartial  audience  to  a  faithful  friend  ; 
To  gods  and  men  thy  matchless  worth  is  known, 
And  every  art  of  glorious  war  thy  own  ; 
But  in  cool  thought  and  counsel  to  excel. 
How  widely  diflfers  this  from  warring  well  1 
Content  with  what  the  bounteous  gods  have  given, 
Seek  not  alone  to  engross  the  gifts  of  Heaven. 
To  some  the  powers  of  bloody  war  belong. 
To  some,  sweet  music,  and  the  charm  of  song ; 
To  few,  and  wonderous  few,  has  Jove  aasign'd 
A  wise,  extensive,  all-considering  mind ; 
Their  goairdians  these,  the  nations  round  confess. 
And  towns  and  empires  for  their  safety  bless.  ^ 
If  HeavMi  have  lodged  this  virtue  in  my  breast. 
Attend,  O  Hectorl  what  I  judge  the  best. 
See,  as  thou  movest,  on  dangers  dangers  spread. 
And  war's  whole  fury  bums  around  thy  head. 
Behold  I  distress'd  within  yon  hostile  wall. 
How  many  Trojans  yield,  disperse,  or  fall! 
What  troops,  out-number'd,  scarce  the  war  main- 
tain! 
And  what  brave  heroes'at  the  ships  lie  slain  I 
Here  cease  thy  fury  :  and,  the  chiefs  and  kings 
Convoked  to  couunl,  weigh  the  sum  of  things. 


Whether  (the  gods  succeeding  our  desirss) 
To  yon  tall  ships  to  bear  the  Trojan  fires  ; 
Or  quit  the  fleet,  and  pass  unhurt  away. 
Contented  with  the  conquest  of  the  day. 
I  fear,  I  fear,  lest  Greece,  not  yet  undone, 
Pav  the  large  debt  of  last  revolving  sun  ; 
Achilles,  great  Achilles,  yet  remains 
On  yonder  decks,  and  yet  o'erlooks  the  plains ! " 

The  counsel  pleased  ;  and  Hector,  with  a  bound, 
Leap'd  from  his  chariot  on  the  trembling  ground ; 
Swift  as  he  leap'd,  his  clanging  arms  resound. 
«  To  guard  this  post  (he  cned)  thy  art  employ, 
And  here  detain  the  scatter'd  youth  of  Troy  ; 
Where  yonder  heroes  faint,  I  bend  my  wav. 
And  hasten  back  to  end  the  doubtful  day.'' 

This  said,  the  towering  chief  iirepares  to  go, 
Shakes  his  white  plumes  that  to  the  breezes  flow. 
And  seems  a  moving  mountain  topp'd  with  snow. 
Through  aU  his  host,  inspiring  force,  he  flies, 
And  bids  anew  the  martial  thunder  rise. 
To  Panthus'  son,  at  Hector's  high  command, 
Haste  the  bold  leaders  of  the  Trojan  band : 
But  round  the  battlements,  and  round  the  plain. 
For  many  a  chief  he  look'd,  but  look'd  in  vain  ; 
Deiphobus,  nor  Helenus  the  seer. 
Nor  Asius'  son,  nor  Asius'  self  appear : 
For  these  were  pierced  with  many  a  ghastly  wound. 
Some  cold  in  death,  some  groaning  on  the  ground; 
Some  low  in  dust  (a  mournful  object)  lay  ; 
High  on  the  wall  some  breathed  their  souls  away. 

Far  on  the  left,  amid  the  throng  he  found 
(Cheering  the  troops,  and  dealing  deaths  around) 
The  graceful  Paris  ;  whom,  with  fury  moved. 
Opprobrious,  thus,  the  impatient  chief  reproved  : 

<<  Ill-fated  Paris  I  slave  to  womankind. 
As  smooth  of  face  as  fraudulent  of  mind  ! 
Where  is  Deiphobus,  where  Asius  gone! 
The  godlike  father,  and  the  intrepid  son  t 
The  force  of  Helenus,  dispensing  fate  ; 
And  great  Othryoneus,  so  fear'd  of  late  ! 
Black  fate  hangs  o'er  thee  fh>m  the  avenging  gods. 
Imperial  Troy  from  her  foundations  nods  ; 
Whelm'd  in  thy  country's  ruin  shalt  thoa  fall, 
And  one  devouring  vengeance  swallow  all." 

When  Paris  thus :  ^  My  brother  and  my  firiend. 
Thy  warm  impatience  maiies  thy  tongue  oflend* 
In  other  battles  I  deserved  thy  blame. 
Though  then  not  deedless,  nor  unknown  to  fame  : 
But  since  yon  rampart  by  thy  arms  lay  low, 
I  scatter'd  shinghter  from  my  fatal  bow. 
The  chiefs  you  seek  on  yonder  shore  lie  shun  ; 
Of  all  those  heroes,  two  alone  remain  ; 
Deiphobus,  and  Helenus  the  seer, 
Eacn  now  disabled  by  a  hostile  spear. 
Go  then,  successful,  where  thy  soul  inspires  : 
This  heart  and  hand  shall  second  aU  thy  fires : 
What  with  this  arm  I  can,  prepare  to  know. 
Till  death  for  death  be  paid,  and  blow  for  blow. 
But  'tis  not  ours,  with  forces  not  our  own 
To  combat :  strength  is  of  the  gods  alone." 
These  words  the  hero's  angry  mind  assuage : 
Then  fierce  they  mingle  where  the  thickest  rage. 
Around  Polydimias,  distain'd  with  blood, 
Cebrion,  Phalces,  stem  Orthseus  stood, 
Palmus,  with  Polypcstes  the  divine. 
And  two  bold  brothers  of  Hippotion's  line 
(Who  reach'd  fair  Ilion,  from  Ascania  far. 
The  former  day ;  the  next  engaged  in  war.) 
As  when  from  gloomy  clouds  a  whirlwind  springs. 
That  bears  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  wings. 
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Wide  o*er  the  blasted  fields  the  tempest  sweeps  ; 
Then,  gather*d,  settles  on  the  hoary  deeps ; 
The  afflicted  deeps  tumultuous  mix  and  roar ; 
The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before. 
Wide  rolling,  foaming  highland  tumbling  to  the 

shore : 
Thus  rank  on  rank  the  thick  battalions  throng. 
Chief  urged  on  chief,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
Far  o'er  the  plains,  in  dreadful  order  bright. 
The  brazen  arms  reflect  a  beamy  light : 
Full  in  the  blazing  van  great  Hector  shined. 
Like  Mars  commission'd  to  confound  mankind. 
Before  him  flaming  his  enormous  shield. 
Like  the  broad  sun,  illumined  all  the  field  ; 
His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray  ; 
His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray, 
And,  while  beneath  his  targe  he  flajsh'd  along. 
Shot  terrors  round,  that  wither'd  even  the  strong. 

Thus  stalk'd  he,  dreadful ;  death  was  in  his  look : 
Whole  nations  feitf'd  ;  but  not  an  Aigive  shook. 
The  towering  Ajax,  with  an  ample  stride. 
Advanced  the  first,  and  thus  the  chief  defied  : 

"  Hector  1  come  on  ;  thy  empty  threats  forbear ; 
Tib  not  thy  arm,  'tis  thundering  Jove  we  fear : 
The  skill  of  war  to  us  not  idlv  given, 
Lo  I  Greece  is  humbled,  not  by  Troy,  but  Heaven. 
Vain  are  the  hopes  that  haughty  mind  imparts, 
To  force  our  fleet :  the  Greeks  have  hands  and 

hearts. 
Long  ere  in  flames  our  lofty  navy  fall, 
Your  boasted  city,  and  your  god-built  wall, 
Sliall  sink  beneaUi  us,  smoking  on  the  ground  ; 
And  spread  a  long  unmeasured  ruin  round. 
The  time  shall  come,  when,  chased  along  the  plain, 
Even  thou  shalt  call  on  Jove,  and  call  m  vain  ; 
Even  thou  shalt  wish,  to  aid  thy  desperate  course, 
The  wings  of  fiUoons  for  thy  flying  horse  ; 
Shalt  run,  forgetful  of  a  warrior's  fune. 
While  clouds  of  friendly  dust  conceal  thy  shame." 

As  thus  he  spoke,  behold,  in  open  view, 
On  sounding  wmgs  a  dexter  eagle  flew. 
To  Jove*s  glad  omen  all  the  Grecians  rise, 
And  hail,  with  shouts,  his  progreas  through  the 

skies: 
Far-echoing  clamoun  bound  from  side  to  side  • 
They  ceased  ;  and  thus  the  chief  of  Troy  replied  : 

"  From  whence  this  menace, this  insulting  strain ! 
Enormous  boaster  I  doom'd  to  vaunt  in  vain. 
So  mav  the  gods  on  Hector  life  bestow, 
(Not  that  short  life  which  mortals  lead  below, 
But  such  as  those  of  Jove's  high  Imeaffe  bom. 
The  blue-eyed  maid,  or  he  that  gilds  the  mom) 
As  this  decisive  day  shall  end  the  fame 
Of  Greece,  and  Argos  be  no  more  a  name. 
And  thou,  imperious !  if  thy  madness  wait 
The  lance  of  Hector,  thou  shalt  meet  thy  fatcf : 
That  giant-corse,  extended  on  the  shore. 
Shall  largely  feast  the  fowls  with  fat  and  gore." 

He  said ;  and  like  a  lion  stalk'd  along : 
With  shouts  incessant  earth  and  ocean  rung. 
Sent  from  his  following  host :  the  Grecian  train 
With  answering  thunders  fill'd  the  echoing  plain  ; 
A  shout  that  tore  heaven's  concave,  and,  above. 
Shook  the  fiz'd  splendours  of  the  throne  of  Jove. 


BOOK  XIV. 


ARGUMENT. 
JVHO  oacsivas  jtrnrsa  by  ths  ouu>lb  or  rmxm, 
Nestor,  aittinf  at  the  Uble  with  Machaon,  is  alarmed 
with  the  increMlng  clamour  of  the  war,  and  hmKUmm  to 
Agamemnoii :  on  hie  way  he  meets  that  prince  witb 
Diomed  and  Ulyaeee,  whom  he  infonns  of  the  extreoaity 
of  the  danger.  Agememnon  proposes  to  make  their  escape 
by  night,  which  UlysMS  withstands:  to  which  Diomed 
adds  his  advice,  that,  wounded  as  they  were,  they  dxmld 
go  forth  and  encourage  the  army  with  their  preaence; 
which  advice  is  pursued.  Juno,  seeing  the  partiality  of 
Jupiter  to  the  Trojans,  forms  a  design  to  overreach  hina  : 
she  sets  oflT  her  channs  with  the  utmost  care,  and  (the 
more  sorely  to  enchant  him)  obtains  the  maglo  girdle 
of  Venus.  She  then  applies  heneU  to  the  god  of  sleep, 
and,  with  some  difficulty,  penaiades  him  to  seal  the  eyes  of 
Jupiter :  this  done,  she  goes  to  mount  Ida,  where  the  god. 
at  first  sight,  is  ravished  with  her  beauty,  sinks  in  her 
embraces,  and  is  laid  asleep.  Neptune  takea  advantage 
of  his  slumber,  and  succours  the  Greeks :  Hector  ia  struck 
to  the  ground  with  a  prodigious  stone  by  AJaz.  and  oanicd  ' 
off  from  the  battle:  several  actions  succeed:  till  the 
Trojans,  much  distressed,  are  obliged  to  give  way :  the 
lesser  Ajaz  algnaliaes  himself  in  a  particular  mauMr. 


But,  nor  the  genial  feajst,  nor  flowing  bowl. 
Could  charm  the  cares  of  Nestor's  watchful  sou] ; 
His  sturtled  ears  the  increasing  cries  attend  ; 
Then  thus,  impatient,  to  his  wounded  friend  : 

**  What  new  alarm,  divine  Machaon,  say. 
What  mix'd  events  attend  this  mighty  day  1 
Hark  1  how  the  shouts  divide,  and  how  they  meet. 
And  now  come  full,  and  thicken  to  the  fleet! 
Here,  with  the  cordial  draught  dispel  thy  care. 
Let  Hecamede  the  strengthening  bath  prepare. 
Refresh  thy  wound,  and  cleanse  the  clotted  gore ; 
While  I  the  adventures  of  the  day  explore." 

He  said:  and,  seizing  Thrasymedes' shield, 
(His  valiant  offspring)  hastened  to  the  field  ; 
(That  day  the  son  his  father's  buckler  bore) 
Then  snatch'd  a  lance,  and  issued  from  the  door. 
Soon  as  the  prospect  open'd  to  his  view. 
His  wounded  eyes  the  scene  of  sorrow  knew  ; 
Dire  disarray !  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
The  wall  in  ruins,  and  the  Greeks  in  flight. 
As  when  old  ocean's  silent  surface  sleeps, 
The  waves  just  heaving  on  the  purple  deeps : 
While  yet  the  expected  tempest  hangs  on  high. 
Weighs  down  the  cloud,  and  bbickens  in  the  sky. 
The  mass  of  waters  will  no  wind  obey ; 
Jove  sends  one  gust,  and  bids  them  roll  away. 
While  wavering  counsels  thus  his  mind  engage^ 
Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Pylian  sage. 
To  join  the  host,  or  to  the  general  haste ; 
Debating  long,  he  fixes  on  the  last : 
Yet,  as  he  moves,  the  sight  his  bosom  warms, 
The  field  rings  dreadful  with  the  clang  of  arms ; 
The  gleaming  falchions  flash,  the  javelins  fly ; 
Blows  echo  blows,  and  all  or  kill,  or  die. 

Him,  in  his  march,  the  wounded  princes  meet, 
Bv  tardy  steps  ascending  from  the  fleet : 
The  king  of  men,  Ulysses  the  divine. 
And  who  to  Tydeus  owes  his  noble  line. 
(Their  ships  at  distance  from  the  battle  stand, 
In  lines  advanced  along  the  shelving  strand : 
Whose  bay,  the  fleet  unable  to  contain 
At  length  ;  beside  the  margin  of  the  main, 
Bank  above  rank,  the  crowded  ships  they  moor: 
Who  landed  first,  lay  highest  on  the  shore.) 
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Supported  on  their  speus,  they  took  their  way, 
Unfit  to*fighty  but  anxious  for  the  day. 
Nestor'B  approach  alann'd  each  Grecian  breast, 
Whom  thus  the  general  of  the  host  address'd : 

^  O  grace  and  glory  of  the  Aehaian  name ! 
What  driyes  thee,  Nestor,  from  the  field  of  fame ! 
Shall  then  proud  Hector  see  his  boast  fulfill'd, 
Our  fleets  in  ashes,  and  our  heroes  kill'd  t 
Such  was  his  threat,  ah !  now  too  soon  made  good, 
I   On  many  a  Grecian  bosom  writ  in  blood. 
la  erery  heart  inflamed  with  equal  rage 
Against  your  king,  nor  will  one  chief  engage! 
And  have  I  lived  to  see  with  mournful  eyes 
In  every  Greek  a  new  Achilles  rise  t" 

Gerenian  Nestor  then  :  << So  fate  has  will'd; 
And  all-confirmmg  time  has  fate  fulfilled. 
Not  he  that  thunders  from  the  afirial  bower. 
Not  Jove  himself,  upon  the  past  has  power. 
The  wall,  oar  late  inviolable  bound. 
And  best  defenoe,  lies  smoking  on  the  ground : 
Even  to  the  ships  their  conquering  arms  extend, 
And  groansof  slauf^ter'd  Greeks  to  heaven  ascend. 
On  speedv  measures  then  employ  your  thought 
In  such  mstress ;  if  counsel  profit  aught : 
Arms  cannot  much :  thoueh  Mars  our  souls  incite, 
These  gaping  wounds  withnold  us  from  the  fight." 

To  hnn  the  monarch :  "  That  our  army  bends, 
That  Troy  triumphant  our  high  fleet  ascends, 
And  that  the  rampart,  late  our  surest  trust 
And  best  defence,  lies  smokiuK  in  the  dust ; 
All  this  from  Jove's  afflictive  hand  we  bear, 
Who,  &r  from  Argos,  wills  our  ruin  here. 
Past  are  the  days  when  happier  Greece  was  blest, 
And  all  his  favour,  all  his  aid  confess'd ; 
Now  heaven  averse,  our  hands  from  battle  ties. 
And  lifts  the  Trojan  glory  to  the  skies. 
Cease  we  at  lengdi  to  waste  our  blood  in  vain. 
And  launch  what  ships  lie  nearest  to  the  main ; 
Leave  these  at  anchor  till  the  coming  night : 
Then,  if  impetuous  Troy  forbear  the  fight. 
Bring  all  to  sea,  and  hoist  each  sail  for  flight. 
Better  from  evils,  well  foreseen,  to  run. 
Than  perish  in  the  danger  we  may  shun." 

Thus  he.    The  sage  Ulysses  thus  replies. 
While  anger  flash'd  from  his  disdainful  eyes : 
**  What  shameful  words  (unkingly  as  thou  art) 
Fall  frt>m  that  trembling  tongue  and  timorous 

heart? 
Oh  were  thv  sway  the  curse  of  meaner  powers, 
And  thou  the  shame  of  anv  host  but  ours ! 
A  host,  by  Jove  endued  with  martial  might. 
And  taught  to  conquer,  or  to  fall  in  fight : 
Adventurous  combats  and  bold  wars  to  wage, 
Employ'd  our  youth,  and  yet  employs  our  age. 
And  wilt  thou  thus  desert  the  Trojan  plaint 
And  have  whole  streams  of  blood  been  spilt  in  vain  1 
In  such  base  sentence  if  thou  couch  thy  fear. 
Speak  it  in  whispers,  lest  a  Greek  should  hear. 
Lives  there  a  man  so  dead  to  fame,  who  dares 
To  think  such  meanness,  or  the  thought  declares  t 
And  comes  it  even  from  him  whose  sovereign  sway 
The  banded  legions  of  all  Greece  obey  !  • 
Is  this  a  geneml's  voice  that  caUs  to  flight, 
While  war  hangs  doubtftxl,  while  his  soldiers  fight! 
What  more  could  Troy !  What  yet  their  fate  denies 
Thou  gi vest  the  foe :  all  Greece  becomes  their  prize. 
No  more  the  troops  Tour  hoisted  sails  in  view, 
Themselves  abandon'd^  shall  the  fight  pursue ; 
But  thy  ships  flying,  with  despair  raall  see  ; 
And  owe  d«itniction  to  a  prince  like  thee." 


<'Thy  just  reproofs  (Atrides  calm  replies) 
Like  arrows  pierce  me,  for  thy  words  are  wise. 
Unwilling  as  I  am  to  lose  the  host, 
I  force  not  Greece  to  quit  this  hateful  coast ; 
Glad  I  submit,  whoe'er,  or  young,  or  old, 
Aught,  more  conducive  to  our  weal,  unfold." 

Tydides  cut  him  short,  and  thus  began : 
^  Such  counsel  if  yon  seek,  behold  the  man 
Who  boldly  gives  it,  and  what  he  shall  say. 
Young  though  he  be,  disdain  not  to  obey : 
A  youth,  who  from  the  mighty  Tydeus  springs, 
May  sp«ik  to  councils  and  assembled  kings. 
Hear  tiien  in  me  the  great  CEnides'  son, 
Whose  honour'd  dust  (his  race  of  gloiy  run) 
Lies  whelm'd  in  ruins  of  the  Theban  wall ; 
Brave  in  his  life,  and  glorious  in  his  fall. 
With  three  bold  sons  was  generous  Prothous  bless'd. 
Who  Pleuron's  walls  and  Calydon  possess'd ; 
Melas  and  Agrius,  but  (who  far  surpass'd 
The  rest  in  courage)  (Eneus  was  the  last 
From  him,  my  sire.    From  Calydon  expell'd. 
He  pass'd  to  Argos,  and  in  exile  dwell'd ; 
The  monarch's  daughter  there  (so  Jove  ordain'd) 
He  won,  and  flourimi'd  where  Adrastus  reign*d ; 
There,  rich  in  fortune's  gifts,  his  acres  till'd. 
Beheld  his  vines  their  liquid  harvest  yield. 
And  numerous  flocks  that  whiten'd  all  the  field. 
Such  Tydeus  was,  the  foremost  once  in  fame ! 
Nor  lives  in  Greece  a  stranger  to  his  name. 
Then,  what  for  common  go^  my  thoughts  inspire. 
Attend,  and  in  the  son  respect  the  sire. 
Though  sore  of  battle,  though  with  ^wounds  op- 
Let  each  go  forth  and  animate  the  rest,    [pressM, 
Advance  9ie  glory  which  he  cannot  share. 
Though  not  partaker,  witness  of  the  war. 
But  lest  new  wounds  on  wounds  o'erpower  us  quite, 
Beyond  the  missile  javelin's  sounding  flight. 
Safe  let  us  stand ;  and,  from  the  tumult  far. 
Inspire  the  ranks,  and  rule  the  distant  war." 

He  added  not :  the  listening  kings  obey. 
Slow  moving  on ;  Atrides  leads  the  way. 
The  god  of  ocean  (to  inflame  their  rage) 
Appears  a  warrior  furrow'd  o'er  with  age  ; 
Press'd  in  his  own,  the  general's  hand  he  took. 
And  thus  the  venerable  nero  spoke : 

"  Atrides !  lo  I  with  what  disd«iiful  eye 
Achilles  sees  his  country's  forces  fly ; 
Blind  impious  man  I  whose  anger  is  his  guide. 
Who  glories  in  unutterable  pnde. 
So  may  he  perish,  so  may  Jove  discUim 
The  wretch  relentless,  and  o'erwnelm  with  shame  ! 
But  Heaven  forsakes  not  thee :  o'er  yonder  sands 
Soon  shalt  thou  view  the  scatter'd  Trojan  bands 
Fly  diverse ;  while  proud  kings,  and  chiefs  re- 

nown'd. 
Driven  heaps  on  heaps,  with  clouds  involved  around 
Of  rolling  dust,  their  winged  wheels  employ 
To  hide  their  ignominious  heads  in  Troy." 

He  spoke,  then  rush'd  amid  the  warrior  crew. 
And  sent  hiis  voice  before  him  as  he  flew, 
Loud,  as  the  shout  encountering  armies  yield 
When  twice  ten  thousand  shake  the  labouring  field ; 
Such  was  the  voice,  and  such  the  thundering  sound 
Of  him  whose  trident  rends  the  solid  ground. 
Each  Argive  bosom  beats  to  meet  the  fight. 
And  grisly  war  appears  a  pleasing  sight. 

Meantime  Satumia  from  Olympus' brow, 
High-throned  in  gold,  beheld  the  fields  below ; 
With  joy  the  glorious  conflict  she  survey'd. 
Where  her  great  brother  gave  the  Grecians  aid. 
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But  placed  aioft,  on  Ida's  shady  height 

She  sees  her  Jove,  and  trembles  at  the  sight. 

Jove  to  deceive,  what  methods  shall  she  try, 

What  arts,  to  blind  his  all-beholding  eye  1 

At  length  she  trusts  her  power ;  resolved  to  prove 

The  old,  yet  still  successful,  cheat  of  love ; 

Against  his  wisdom  to  oppose  her  charms, 

And  lull  the  lord  of  thunders  in  her  arms. 

Swift  to  her  bright  apartment  she  repairs, 
Sacred  to  dress  and  beauty *s  pleasing  cares : 
With  skill  divine  had  Vulcan  form'd  the  bower, 
Safe  from  access  of  each  intruding  power. 
Touch'd  with  her  secret  key, the  doors  unfold: 
Self-closed,  behind  her  shut  the  valves  of  gold. 
Here  first  she  bathes  ;  and  round  her  body  pours 
Soft  oils  of  fragrance,  and  ambrosial  showers  : 
The  winds,  i)erfumed,  the  balmy  gale  convey 
Through  heaven,  through  earth,  and  all  the  atrial 
Spirit  divine  1  whose  exhalation  greets         [way  : 
The  sense  of  gods  with  more  than  mortal  sweets. 
Thus  while  she  breathed  of  heaven,  with  decent 

pride 
Her  artful  hands  the  radiant  tresses  tied  ; 
Part  on  her  head  in  shining  ringlets  roll'd. 
Part  o'er  her  shoulders  waved  like  melted  gold. 
Around  her  next  a  heavenly  mantle  flow*d. 
That  rich  with  Pallas'  laboured  colours  glow'd  : 
Large  clasps  of  gold  the  foldings  gathered  round, 
A  golden  zone  her  swelling  bosom  bound. 
Far-beaming  pendants  tremble  in  her  ear. 
Each  gem  illumined  with  a  triple  star. 
Then  o'er  her  head  she  casts  a  veil  more  white 
Than  new-fallen  snow,  and  dazzling  as  the  light. 
Last  her  fair  feet  celestial  sandals  grace. 
Thus  issuing  radiant  with  majestic  pace, 
Forth  irom  the  dome  the  imperial  goddess  moves, 
And  calls  the  mother  of  the  smiles  and  loves. 

"  How  long  (to  Venus  thus  apart  she  cried) 
Shall  human  strife  celestial  minds  divide  1 
Ah  yet,  will  Venus  aid  Satumia's  joy. 
And  set  aside  the  cause  of  Greece  and  Troy  f " 

'^  Let  heaven's  dread  empress  (Cythersea  said) 
Speak  her  request,  and  deem  her  will  obey'd." 

"  Then  grant  me  (said  the  queen)  those  con- 
quering charms, 
That  power,  which  mortals  and  inmaortals  warms, 
That  love,  which  melts  mankind  in  fierce  desires, 
And  bums  the  sons  of  heaven  with  sacred  fires  1 

**  For  lo  !  I  haste  to  those  remote  abodes. 
Where  the  great  parents  (sacred  source  of  gods !) 
Ocean  and  Tethys  their  old  empire  keep, 
On  the  last  limits  of  the  land  and  deep. 
In  their  kind  arms  my  tender  years  were  past ; 
What  time  old  Saturn,  from  Olympus  cast, 
Of  upper  heaven  to  Jove  resign'd  the  reign, 
Whelm'd  under  the  huge  mass  of  earth  and  main. 
For  strife,  I  hear,  has  made  the  union  cease. 
Which  held  so  long  that  ancient  pair  in  peace. 
What  honour,  and  what  love,  shall  I  obtain. 
If  I  compose  those  fatal  feuds  again  ; 
Once  more  their  minds  in  mutual  ties  engage. 
And,  what  myyouth  has  owed,  re|jay  their  age  I " 

She  said.    With  awe  divine,  the  queen  of  love 
Obey'd  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove ; 
And  from  her  frasrant  breast  the  zone  unbraced, 
With  various  skill  and  high  embroidery  graced. 
In  this  was  every  art,  and  every  charm. 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm  : 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire. 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still-reviving  fire. 


Persuasive  speech,  and  more  penoasiTe  sig^ 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 
This  on  her  faiand  the  Cyprian  goddess  laid  : 
^  Take  this,  and  with  it  all  thy  wish  ;"  she  said. 
With  smiles  she  took  the  charm ;  and  smiling 
The  powerful  cestus  to  her  snowy  breast.  [preaB*d 

Then  Venus  to  the  courts  of  Jove  withdrew  ; 
Whilst  from  Olympus  pleased  Satumia  flew. 
O'er  high  Pieria  thence  her  course  she  bore. 
O'er  fair  Emathia's  ever-pleasing  shoro. 
O'er  Hemus'  hills  with  snows  eternal  crown'd  ; 
Nor  once  her  flying  foot  approach'd  the  ground. 
Then  taking  wing  urom  A^os'  lofty  steep. 
She  speeds  to  Lemnos  o'er  the  rolling  deep. 
And  seeks  the  cave  of  Death's  half-brother.  Sleep. 

<<  Sweet  pleasing  sleep  1  (Satumia  thus  began) 
Who  spread'st  thy  empire  o'er  each  god  and] 
If  e'er  obsequious  to  uiy  Juno's  will, 
O  power  of  slumbers !  hear,  and  favour  still. 
Shed  thy  soft  dews  on  Jove's  immortal  eyes. 
While  sunk  in  love's  entrancing  joys  he  lies. 
A  splendid  footstool,  and  a  throne,  that  shine 
With  gold  unfiiding,  Somnus,  shall  be  thine  ; 
The  work  of  Vulcan  ;  to  indulge  thy  ease. 
When  wine  and  feasts  thy  golden  humours  pk 

**  Imperial  dame  (the  b^my  power  replies). 
Great  Saturn's  heir,  and  empress  of  the  skies  I 
O'er  other  gods  I  spread  my  easy  chain  ; 
The  sire  of  all,  old  Ocean,  owns  my  reign, 
And  his  hush'd  waves  lie  silent  on  the  main. 
But  how,  unbidden,  shall  I  dare  to  steep 
Jove's  awful  temples  in  the  dew  of  sleep  1 
Long  suice,  too  venturous,  at  thy  bold  command. 
On  wose  eternal  lids  I  laid  my  hand  ; 
What  time,  deserting  Ilion's  wasted  plain. 
His  conquering  son,  Alcides,  plough'd  the  main. 
When  lo  I  the  deeps  arise,  the  tempests  roar. 
And  drive  the  hero  to  the  Coan  shoro  : 
Great  Jove,  awaking,  shook  the  blest  abodes 
With  rising  wrath,  and  tumbled  gods  on  gods  ; 
Me  chief  he  sought,  and  from  the  reahns  on  high 
Had  hurl'd  indignant  to  the  nether  sky. 
But  gentle  Night,  to  whom  I  fled  for  aid, 

iThe  friend  of  earth  and  heaven)  her  wings  display'd ; 
mpower'd  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame. 
Even  Jove  revered  the  venerable  dame." 

'*  Vain  are  thy  fears  (the  queen  of  heaven  replies. 
And,  speaking,  rolls  her  lam  majestic  eyes ;) 
Think'st  thou  that  Troy  has  «love's  high  favour  won. 
Like  great  Alcides,  his  all-conquering  son  I 
Hear,  and  obey  the  mistress  of  tlie  sues, 
Nor  for  the  deed  expect  a  vulgar  prize  ; 
For  know,  thy  loved-one  shall  be  ever  thine, 
The  youngest  Grace,  PasithaS  the  divine. 

"^Swear  then  (he  said)  by  those  tremendous  floods 
That  roar  through  hell,  and  bind  the  invoking  gods : 
Let  the  great  parent  earth  one  hand  sustain. 
And  stretch  the  other  o'er  the  sacred  main : 
Call  the  black  Titans,  that  with  Chronos  dwell. 
To  hear  and  witness  from  the  depths  of  .hell ; 
That  she,  my  loved-one,  shall  be  ever  mine. 
The  youngest  Grace,  PasithaS  the  divine." 

The  queen  assents,  and  &om  the  infernal  bowers 
Invokes  the  sable  subtartarean  powers. 
And  those  who  rule  the  invioUble  floods, 
Whom  mortals  name  the  dread  Titanian  gods. 

Then  swift  as  wind,  o'er  Lemnos'  smoky  isle 
They  wmg  their  way,  and  Imbrus'  sea-beat  soil ; 
Through  air,  unseen,  involved  in  darkness  glide, 
And  light  on  Lectoe,  on  the  point  of  Ide ; 
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(Mother  of  savageB,  whose  echoing  hills 
Are  heard  resounding  with  a  hundred  rills ;) 
Fair  Ida  trembles  underneath  the  god ; 
Hush'd  are  her  mountains^  and  her  forests  nod. 
There  on  a  fir,  whose  spiry  branches  rise 
To  join  its  summit  to  the  neighbouring  skies  ; 
Dark  in  embowering  shade,  concealM  from  sight, 
Sat  Sleep,  in  likeness  of  the  bird  of  night. 
(Chalcis  his  name  by  those  of  heavenly  birth, 
But  cali'd  Cymindis  by  the  race  of  earth.) 

To  Ida's  top  successful  Juno  flies ; 
Great  Jove  surveys  her  with  desiring  eyes  : 
The  god,  whose  lightning  sets  the  heavens  on  fire, 
Through  all  his  bosom  feels  the  fierce  desire  ; 
Fierce  as  when  first  by  stealth  he  seized  her  charms, 
Ifix'd  yrith  her  soul,  and  melted  in  her  arms  : 
Fix*d  on  her  eyes  he  fed  his  eager  look,     [spoke  : 
Then  pressed  her  hand,  and  thus  with  transport 
^  Why  comes  my  goddess  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
And  not  her  steeds  and  flaming  chariot  nigh  f " 
Then  she — *'  I  haste  to  those  remote  abodes 
Where  the  great  parents  of  the  deathless  gods. 
The  reverend  Oceui  and  grey  Tethys,  reign. 
On  the  last  limits  of  the  land  and  main. 
I  visit  these,  to  whose  indulgent  cares 
I  owe  the  nursing  of  my  tender  years : 
For  strife,  I  hear,  has  made  that  union  cease 
Which  held  so  long  that  ancient  pair  in  peace. 
The  steeds,  prepared  my  chariot  to  convey 
I   O'er  earth  and  seas,  and  through  the  aSrial  way, 
{   Wait  under  Ide  :  of  thy  superior  power 
To  ask  consent,  I  leave  the  Olympian  bower  ; 
Nor  seek,  unknown  to  thee,  the  sacred  cells 
Deep  under  seas,  where  hoary  Ocean  dwells." 
**  ror  that  (said  Jove)  suflice  another  day  I 
But  eager  love  denies  the  least  delay. 
Let  softer  cares  the  present  hour  employ. 
And  be  these  moments  sacred  all  to  joy. 
Ne'er  did  my  soul  so  strong  a  passion  prove, 
Or  for  an  earthly,  or  a  heavenly  love  : 
Not  when  I  press'd  Ixion's  matchless  dame. 
Whence  rose  Pirithous  like  the  gods  in  tame  : 
Not  when  fair  Danae  felt  the  shower  of  gold 
Stream  into  life,  whence  Perseus  brave  and  bold. 
Not  thus  I  bum'd  for  either  Theban  dame : 
(Bacchus  from  this,  from  that  Alcides  came) 
Nor  Phoenix'  daughter,  beautifnl  and  young, 
Whence  godlike  Rhadamanth  and  Minos  sprung. 
Not  thus  I  bum'd  for  fair  Latona's  face, 
Nor  oomelier  Ceres'  more  majestic  grace. 
Not  thus  even  for  thyself  I  felt  desire. 
As  now  my  veins  receive  the  plesjiing  fire." 

He  spoke  ;  the  goddess  with  the  charming  eyes 
Glows  with  celestial  red,  and  thus  replies : 
"  Is  this  a  scene  for  love!    On  Ida's  height, 
£xpoeed  to  mortal  and  immortal  sight  1 
Our  joys  profaned  by  each  familiar  eye; 
The  sport  of  heaven,  and  fable  of  the  sky : 
How  shall  I  e'er  re-view  the  blest  abodes. 
Or  mix  amon^  the  senate  of  the  gods!    • 
Shall  I  not  think,  that,  with  diso^er'd  charms. 
All  heaven  beholds  me  recent  from  thy  arms! 
With  skill  divine  has  Vulcan  form'd  thy  bower. 
Sacred  to  love  and  to  the  genial  hour ; 
If  such  thy  will,  to  that  recess  retire. 
And  secret  there  indnl^  thy  soft  desire." 

She  ceased ;  and,  smiling  with  superior  love, 
Thus  answer'd  mild  the  cloud-compelling  Jove : 
^  Nor  god  nor  mortal  shall  oar  joys  behold. 
Shaded  with  clouds,  and  circumfused  in  gold ; 


Not  even  the  sun,  who  darts  through  heaven  his 

And^whose  broad  eye  the  extended  earth  surveys." 

Gazing  he  spoke,  and,  kindling  at  the  view, 
His  e^r  arms  around  the  goddess  threw. 
Glad  rArth  perceives,  and  from  her  bosom  pours 
Unbidden  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers : 
Thick  new-bom  violets  a  soft  carpet  spread. 
And  clustering  lotos  swell'd  the  rising  bed. 
And  sudden  hyacinths  the  turf  bestrow. 
And  flamy  crocus  made  the  mountain  glow. 
There  golden  clouds  conceal  the  heavenly  pair, 
Steep'd  in  soft  joys  and  circumfused  with  air ; 
Celestial  dews,  descending  o'er  the  ground, 
Perfume  the  mount,  and  breathe  ambrosia  round. 
At  length,  with  love  and  sleep's  soft  power  op- 

press'd. 
The  panting  thunderer  nods,  and  sinks  to  rest. 

Now  to  the  navy  home  on  silent  wings, 
To  Neptune's  ear  soft  Sleep  his  message  brings ; 
Befflde  him  sudden,  unperceived,  he  stood. 
And  thus  with  gentle  words  address'd  the  god : 

**  Now,  Neptune  I    now,  the    important    hour 
employ. 
To  check  a  while  the  haughty  hopes  of  Troy : 
While  Jove  yet  rests,  while  yet  my  vapours  shed 
The  golden  vision  round  his  sacred  head ; 
For  Juno's  love,  and  Somnus'  pleasing  ties. 
Have  closed  those  awful  and  eternal  eyes." 

Thus  having  said,  the  power  of  slumber  flew. 
On  human  lids  to  drop  the  balmy  dew. 
Neptune,  with  zeal  increased,  renews  his  care. 
And  towering  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  war. 

Indignant  thus *'  Oh  once  of  martial  fame ! 

O  Greeks  1  if  yet  ye  can  deserve  the  name  I 

This  half- recovered  day  sliall  Troy  obtain ! 

Shall  Hector  thunder  at  your  ships  again ! 

Lo  stiU  he  vaunts,  and  threats  the  fleet  with  fires, 

While  stem  Achilles  in  his  wrath  retires. 

One  hero's  loss  too  tamely  you  deplore. 

Be  still  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  need  no  more. 

Oh  yet,  if  glory  any  bosom  warms, 

Brace  on  your  firmest  helms,  and  stand  to  arms : 

His  strongest  spear  each  valiant  Grecian  wield, 

Each  valiant  Grecian  seize  his  broadest  shield ; 

Let  to  the  weak  the  lighter  arms  belong, 

The  ponderous  targe  be  wielded  by  the  strong. 

Thus  arm'd,  not  Hector  shall  our  presence  stay ; 

M^'self,  ye  Greeks !  myself  will  lead  the  way." 

The  troops  assent;  their  martial  arms  they 
The  busy  chiefs  their  banded  legions  range,  [change : 
The  kings,  though  wounded,  and  oppress'd  with 

pain. 
With  helpful  hands  themselves  assist  the  train. 
The  strong  and  cumbrous  arms  the  valiant  wield. 
The  weaker  warrior  takes  a  lighter  shield. 
Thus  sheath'd  in  shining  brass,  in  bright  array 
The  legions  march,  and  Neptune  leads  the  way : 
His  brandish'd  falchion  flames  before  their  eyes, 
Like  lightning  flashing  through  the  frighted  skies. 
CUul  in  his  might,  the  earth-sluiking  power  appears ; 
Pale  mortals  tremble,  and  confess  ttieir  fears. 

Troy's  great  defender  stands  alone  unawed. 
Arms  his  proud  host,  and  dares  oppose  a  god : 
And  lo!  tne  god,  and  wonderous  man,  appear: 
The  sea's  stem  ruler  there,  and  Hector  here. 
The  roaring  main,  at  her  great  master's  call. 
Rose  in  huge  ranks,  and  form'd  a  watery  wall 
Around  the  ships :  seas  hanging  o'er  the  shores, ' 
Both  armies  join :  earth  thunders,  ocean  roars. 
V  s 
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Not  half  80  loud  the  bellowing  deeps  resound. 
When  stormy  winds  disclose  the  dark  profound ; 
Less  loud  the  winds  that  from  the  iEolian  hall 
Roar  Uirough  the  woods,  and  make  whole  forests 

fall; 
Less  loud  the  woods,  when  flames  in  torrents  pour, 
Catch  the  dry  mountain,  and  its  shades  devour : 
With  such  a  rage  the  meeting  hosts  are  driven, 
And  such  a  clamour  shakes  the  sounding  heaven. 
The  first  bold  javelin,  ursed  by  Hector's  force. 
Direct  at  Ajax'  bosom  wmg'd  its  course ; 
But  there  no  pass  the  crossing  belts  afford, 
(One  braced  his  shield,  and  one  sustained  his  sword.) 
Then  back  the  disappointed  Trojan  drew. 
And  cursed  the  lance  that  unavailing  flew  : 
But  'scaped  not  Ajax  ;  his  tempestuous  hand  ] 
A  ponderous  stone  up-heaving  from  the  sand, 
(Where  heaps  laid  loose  beneath  the  warrior's  feet. 
Or  served  to  ballast,  or  to  prop  the  fleet) 
Toss'd  round  and  round,  the  missive  marble  flings  ; 
On  the  razed  shield  the  falling  ruin  rings, 
Full  on  his  breast  and  throat  with  force  descends  ; 
Nor  deaden'd  there  its  gid^y  fury  spends, 
But  whirling  on,  with  many  a  fiery  round. 
Smokes  in  the  dust,  and  ploughs  into  the  ground. 
As  when  the  bolt,  red-hissing  from  above. 
Darts  on  the  consecrated  phuit  of  Jove, 
The  mountain-oak  in  flaming  ruin  lies. 
Black  from  the  blow,  and  smokes  of  sulphur  rise  ; 
Stiff  with  amaze  the  pale  beholders  stand. 
And  own  the  terrors  of  the  almighty  hand  I 
So  lies  great  Hector  prostrate  on  the  shore  ; 
His  slacken'd  hand  deserts  the  lance  it  bore  ; 
His  following  shield  the  fallen  chief  o'erspread  ; 
Beneath  hb  helmet  dropp'd  his  fainting  head  ; 
His  load  of  armour,  sinkmg  to  the  ground, 
Qanks  on  the  field  ;  a  dead  and  hollow  sound. 
Loud  shouts  of  triumph  fill  the  crowded  plain ; 
Greece  sees,  in  hope,  Troy's  great  defender  slain : 
All  spring  to  seize  him  ;  storms  of  arrows  fly. 
And  thicker  javelins  intercept  the  sky. 
In  vain  an  iron  tempest  hisses  round  ; 
He  lies  protected/ and  without  a  wound. 
Polydamas,  Agenor  the  divine. 
The  pious  warrior  of  Anchises'  line. 
And  each  bold  leader  of  the  Lycian  band. 
With  covering  shields  (a  friendly  circle)  stand. 
His  mournful  followers,  with  assistant  care. 
The  groaning  hero  to  his  chariot  bear ; 
His  foaming  coursers,  swifter  than  the  wind. 
Speed  to  the  town,  and  leave  the  war  behindi 

When  now  they  touch'd  the  mead's  enamel'd 
side. 
Where  gentle  Xanthus  rolls  his  easy  tide. 
With  watery  drops  the  chief  they  sprinkle  round, 
Placed  pa  the  margin  of  the  flowery  ground. 
Raised  on  his  knees,  he  now  ejects  the  gore ; 
Now  faints  anew,  low-sinking  on  the  shore  ; 
By  fits  he  breathes,  half  views  the  fleeting  skies, 
Aiid  seals  asain,  by  fits,  his  swimming  eyes. 

Soon  as  the  Greeks  the  chiefs  retreat  beheld. 
With  double  fury  each  invades  the  field. 
Oilean  Ajax  first  his  javelin  sped. 
Pierced  bv  whose  point  the  son  of  Enops  bled  ; 
rSatnius  the  brave,  whom  beauteous  Neis  bore 
Amidst  her  flocks  on  Satnio's  silver  shore;) 
Struck  through  the  belly's  rim,  the  warrior  lies 
Supine,  and  snades  eternal  veil  his  eyes. 
An  arduous  battle  rose  around  the  dead  ; 
By  turns  the  Greeks,  by  turns  the  Trojans  bled« 


Fired  with  revenge,  Polydamas  drew 
And  at  Prothcanor  shook  tiie  trembling  spear  ; 
The  driving  javelin  through  his  shoulder  thrust. 
He  sinks  to  earth,  and  grasps  the  bloody  dost. 
"  Lo  thus  (the  victor  cnes)  we  role  the  field. 
And  thus  their  arms  the  race  of  Panthus  wield  : 
From  this  unerring  hand  there  flies  no  dart 
But  bathes  its  point  within  a  Grecian  heart. 
Propp'd  on  that  spear  to  which  thou  owest  tfav  fall, 
Go,guide  thy  darksome  steps  to  Pluto's  dreary  hall." 

He  said,  and  sorrow  touch'd  each  Axgire  breast : 
The  soul  of  Ajax  bum'd  above  the  rest. 
As  by  his  side  the  groaning  warrior  fell. 
At  the  fierce  foe  he  launch'd  his  piercing  steel ; 
The  foe,  reclining,  shunn'd  the  flying  death  ; 
But  fate,  Archil^us,  demands  thy  breath  : 
Thy  lofty  birth  no  succour  could  impart. 
The  wings  of  death  o'ertook  thee  on  the  dart  ; 
Swift  to  perform  heaven's  fatal  will,  it  fled 
Full  on  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  head. 
And  took  the  joint,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  twain  : 
The  dropping  head  first  tumbled  on  the  pbun. 
So  just  the  stroke,  that  yet  the  body  stood 
Erect,  then  roU'd  along  the  sands  in  blood. 

<<  Here,  proud  Polydamas,  here  turn  thy  ejrea  ! 
(The  towering  Ajax  loud-insulting  cries:) 
Say,  is  this  chief  extended  on  the  plain 
A  worthy  vengeance  for  Prothonor  slain  1 
Mark  well  his  port  1  his  figure  and  his  face 
Nor  speak  him  vulgar,  nor  of  vulvar  race  ; 
Some  lines,  methinks,  may  make  his  lineage  known, 
Antenor's  brother,  or  perhaps  his  son." 

He  spake,  and  smiled  severe,  for  well  he  knew 
The  bleeding  youth  :  Troy  sadden'd  at  the  view. 
But  furious  Acamas  avenged  his  cause  ; 
As  Promachus  his  slaughter'd  brother  draws. 

He  pierced  his  heart ^  Such  fate  attends  you  all. 

Proud  Argives !  destined  by  our  arms  to  fall. 
Not  Troy  alone,  but  haughty  Greece,  shall  share 
The  toils,  the  sorrows,  and  the  wounds  of  war. 
Behold  your  Promachus  deprived  of  breath, 
A  victim  owed  to  my  brave  brother's  death. 
Not  unappeaaed  he  enters  Pluto's  gate. 
Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate.^ 

Heart-piercing  anguish  struck  the  Grecian  host. 
But  touch'd  the  breast  of  bold  Peneleus  most ; 
At  the  proud  boaster  he  directs  his  course  ; 
The  boaster  flies,  and  shuns  superior  force. 
But  young  Ilioneua  received  the  epeue  ; 
Ilioneus,  his  father's  only  care  : 
(Phorbas  the  rich,  of  all  the  Trojan  train 
Whom  Hermes  loved,  and  taught  the  arts  of  gain:) 
Full  in  his  eye  the  weapon  chanced  to  fall. 
And  from  the  fibres  scoop'd  the  rooted  haJl, 
Drove  through  the  neck,  and  hurl'd  him  to  the 
He  lifts  his  miserable  arms  in  vain !  [plain: 

Swift  his  broad  falchion  fierce  Peneleus  spread. 
And  from  the  spouting  shoulders  struck  his  head ; 
To  earth  at  once  the  head  and  helmet  fly  ; 
The  lanfe,  yet  sticking  through  the  bleeding  eye, 
The  victor  seized ;  and,  as  aloft  he  shook 
The  gory  visage,  thus  insulting  spoke  : 

<<  Trojans !  your  great  Ilioneus  behold  ! 
Haste,  to  liis  father  let  the  tale  be  told : 
Let  his  high  roofs  resound  with  frantic  woe, 
Such  as  the  house  of  Promachus  must  know ; 
Let  doleful  tidings  greet  his  mother's  ear. 
Such  as  to  Pronmchus'  sad  spouse  we  bear. 
When  we  victorious  shall  to  Greece  return. 
And  tiie  pale  matron  in  our  triumphs  mourn." 
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Dreiulfiil  he  apoke,  then  toflB*d  the  heftd  on  high  ; 
The  Trojans  hear,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly : 
Aghast  they  gaze  around  the  fleet  and  wall, 
And  dread  the  ruin  that  impends  on  all. 

Daughters  of  Jove  !  that  on  Olympus  shine, 
Ye  all-beholding,  all-recording  nine  ! 
O  say,  when  Neptune  made  proud  Ilion  yield, 
What  chief,  what  hero  fiist  embraed  the  field  I 
Of  all  the  Grecians  what  immortal  name, 
And  whose  bless'd  trophies,  will  ye  raise  to  tame ! 

Thou  first,  great  Ajax !  on  the  ensanguined  pUin 
Laid  Hyrtins,  leader  of  the  Mysian  train. 
Phaloes  and  Mermer,  Nestor's  son  overthrew, 
Bold  Merion,  Morys  and  Hippotion  slew. 
Strong  Periphstes  and  Prothodn  bled. 
By  Tencer's  arrows  mingled  with  the  dead. 
Pierced  in  the  flank  by  MeuelaQs'  steel. 
His  people's  pastor,  Uyperenor  fell ; 
Etenial  darkness  wrapt  the  warrior  round, 
And  thefieroesouleame  rushing  through  the  wound. 
But  stretch'd  in  heaps  before  OTleus'  son. 
Fall  mighty  numbei*8,  mighty  numbers  run  ; 
Ajax  the  less,  of  all  the  &ecian  race 
Skill'd  in  pttrsnit,  and  swiftest  in  the  chase. 


BOOK  XV. 


ABGUMBNT. 

TBS  Firm  BATTLB,  AT  THB  SHIPS  ;  AlTD  THB  ACTS  OF  AJAX. 

Jupiter,  awaking,  sees  the  Trojans  repulsed  from  tbe 
trenches.  Hector  tn  a  swoon,  and  Neptune  at  the  head  of 
tbe  Greeks :  he  is  highly  Incensed  at  the  artifice  of  Juno, 
who  appeases  him  by  her  submissions;  sho  Is  then  sent  to 
Iris  and  Apollo.  Juno,  repairing  to  the  assembly  of  the 
gods,  attempts  with  extraordinary  address  to  Incense  them 
against  Jitptter ;  in  particular  she  touches  Mars  with  a 
Tlolent  resentment :  he  is  ready  to  take  arms,  hut  is  pre- 
vented by  Minenra.  Iris  and  Apollo  obey  the  orders  of 
Jupiter;  Iris  commands  Neptune  to  leave  the  battle,  to 
which,  after  much  reluctance  and  passion,  he  consents. 
Apollo  re-inspires  Hector  with  rigour,  brings  him  back  to 
the  battle,  marches  before  him  with  his  cgis,  and  turns 
the  fortune  of  the  fight  Ho  breaks  down  great  part  of  the 
Grecian  wall :  the  Trojans  rush  in,  and  attempt  to  fire  the 
first  line  of  the  fleet,  but  are,  as  yet,  repelled  by  the  greater 
Ajax  with  a  prodigious  slaughter. 


Now  in  swift  flight  they  pass  the  trench  profound. 
And  many  a  chief  lay  gasping  on  the  ground  : 
Then  stopp'd  and  panted,  where  the  chariots  lie  ; 
Fear  on  their  cheek,  and  horror  in  their  eye. 
Meanwhile,  awaken'd  from  his  dream  of  love. 
On  Ida's  summit  sat  imperial  Jore  : 
Round  the  wide  flelds  he  csst  a  careful  view, 
There  saw  the  Trojans  fly,  the  Grreeks  pursue  ; 
These  proud  in  arms,  those  scattered  o'er  the  plain ; 
And,  'midst  the  war,  the  monarch  of  the  main. 
Not  far,  great  Hector  on  the  dnst  he  spies, 
(His  sad  associates  romid  with  weeping  eves) 
^ecting  blood,  and  panting  yet  for  breath. 
His  senses  wandering  to  the  verge  of  death. 
The  god  beheld  him  with  a  pitying  look. 
And  thus,  incensed,  to  fraudfnl  Jlino  spoke  : 
^  0  thou,  still  adverse  to  the  eternal  will. 
For  ever  studious  in  promoting  ill  I 
Thy  arti  have  made  tiie  godlike  Hector  yield, 
Aikl  driven  his  conquering  squadrons  from  the  fleld. 
Canst  thou,  unhappy  in  thy  wiles !  withstand 
Our  power  famnanse,  and  brave  the  ahnighty  hand  f 


Hast  thou  forgot,  when,  bound  and  fix'd  on  high, 
From  the  vast  concave  of  the  spangled  sky, 
I  hune  thee  trembling  in  a  golden  chain. 
And  ul  the  raginff  gw^  opposed  in  vain  ? 
Headlong  I  hurl'd  them  from  the  Olympian  hall, 
Stnnn'd  in  the  whirl,  and  breathless  wiUi  the  fall. 
For  godlike  Hercules  these  deeds  were  done. 
Nor  seem'd  the  vengeance  worthy  such  a  son  : 
When,  by  thy  wiles  induced,  fierce  Boreas  toss'd 
The  shipwreck'd  hero  on  the  Coan  coast. 
Him  through  a  thousand  forms  of  death  I  bore, 
And  sent  to  Argos,  and  his  native  shore. 
Hear  this,  remember,  and  our  fury  dr^Ml, 
Nor  pull  the  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head  ; 
Lest  arts  and  blandishments  successless  prove, 
Thy  soft  deceits,  and  well-dissembled  love." 

The  thnnderer  spoke  :  imperial  Juno  moum'd. 
And,  trembling,  these  submissive  words  retum'd  : 

**  By  every  oath  that  powers  unmortal  ties, 
The  foodful  earth,  and  all-infolding  skies ; 
Bv  thy  black  waves,  tremendous  Styx  !  that  flow 
Through  the  drear  realms  of  glidmg  ghosts  below ; 
By  the  dread  honours  of  thy  sacred  head. 
And  that  unbroken  vow,  our  virgin  bed  1 
Not  by  my  arts  the  ruler  of  the  main 
Steeps  Troy  in  blood,  and  ranges  round  the  plam : 
By  his  own  ardour,  his  own  pity  sway'd, 
To  help  his  Greeks,  he  fought  and  disobey'd : 
Else  had  thy  Juno  better  counsels  given. 
And  taught  submission  to  the  sire  of  heaven.'* 

^Thu^'st  thou  with  met  fairempressof  the  skies! 
JThe  immortal  father  with  a  smile  replies  ;) 
Then  soon  the  haughty  sea-god  shall  obey. 
Nor  dare  to  act  but  when  we  point  the  way. 
If  truth  inspires  thy  tongue,  proclaim  our  will 
To  yon  bright  synod  on  the  Olympian  hill ; 
Our  high  decree  let  various  Iris  know, 
And  call  the  god  that  bean  the  silver  bow. 
Let  her  descend,  and  from  the  embattled  plain 
Command  the  sea-god  to  his  watery  reign  : 
While  Phcebus  hastes  great  Hector  to  prepare 
To  rise  afresh,  and  once  more  wake  the  war, 
His  labouring  bosom  re-inspires  with  breath. 
And  calls  his  senses  from  the  verge  of  death. 
Greece  chased  by  Troy,  even  to  Achilles'  fleet, 
Shall  fall  by  thousands  at  the  hero's  feet. 
He,  not  untouch'd  with  pity,  to  the  pUin 
Shall  send  Patroclus,  but  ^all  send  in  vain. 
What  youths  he  slaughters  under  Ilion's  walls  ! 
Even  my  loved  son,  divine  Sarpedon,  falls  ! 
Vanquish'd  at  last  by  Hector's  hmce  he  lies. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  great  Achilles  rise  : 
And  lo  1  that  instant,  godlike  Hector  dies. 
From  that  great  hour  the  war's  whole  fortune 

turns, 
Pallas  assists,  and  lofty  Ilion  bums. 
Not  till  that  day  shall  Jove  relax  his  rage, 
Nor  one  of  all  the  heavenly  host  engage 
In  aid  of  Greece.    The  promise  of  a  god 
I  gave,  and  seal'd  it  witn  the  almighty  nod, 
Achilles'  glory  to  the  stars  to  raiae ; 
Such  was  our  word,  and  fate  the  word  obeys." 

The  trembling  queen  (the  almighty  order  given) 
Swift  ham  the  fdnan  summit  shot  to  heaven. 
As  some  wajrfaring  man,  who  wanders  o'er 
In  thought  a  lengUi  of  lands  he  trod  before, 
Sends  forth  his  active  mind  from  place  to  place, 
Joins  hill  to  dale,  and  measures  space  with  space  : 
So  swift  flew  Juno  to  the  bless'd  abodes. 
If  thought  of  man  can  match  the  speed  of  g6ds. 
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There  sat  the  powers  in  awful  synod  pUoed  ;     . 
They  bow'd^  and  made  obeisance  as  she  pass*d 
Through  all  the  brazen  dome :  with  goblets  crown'd 
They  hail  her  queen  ;  the  nectar  streams  around. 
Fair  Themis  first  presents  the  golden  bowl, . 
And  anxious  asks  what  cares  disturb  her  soul  t 

To  whom  the  whitenurm'd  goddess  thus  repUes : 
«  Enough  thou  know'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skies. 
Severely  bent  his  purpose  to  fulfil, 
Unmoved  his  mind,  and  unrestrained  his  wilL 
60  thou,  the  feasts  of  heaven  attend  thy  call ; 
Bid  the  crown'd  nectar  circle  round  the  hail : 
But  Jove  shall  thunder  through  the  ethereal  dome 
Such  stem  decrees,  such  threaten'd  woes  to  come, 
As  soon  shall  freeze  mankind  with  dire  surprise. 
And  damp  the  eternal  banquets  of  the  skies." 

The  goddess  said,  and  sullen  took  her  place  ; 
Black  horror  saddeu'd  each  celestial  (ace. 
To  see  the  gathering  grudge  in  every  breast, 
Smiles  on  her  lips  a  spleenful  joy  exprest ; 
While  on  her  wrinkled  front,  and  eyebrow  bent, 
Sat  steadfast  care,  and  lowering  dircontent. 
Thus  she  proceeds — ^'^  Attend,  ye  powers  above  I 
But  know,  'tis  madness  to  contest  with  Jove  : 
Supreme  he  sits  ;  and  sees,  in  pride  of  sway. 
Your  vassal  godheads  grudgingly  obey  : 
Fierce  in  the  majesty  of  power  controls  ; 
Shakes  all  the  thrones  of  heaven,  and  bends  the  poles. 
Submiss,  immortals  !  all  he  wills,  obey  : 
Aud  thou,  great  Mars,  begin  and  show  the  way. 
Behold  Ascalaphus !  behold  him  die, 
But  dare  not  murmur,  dare  not  vent  a  sigh  ; 
Thy  own  loved  boasted  offspring  lies  o'erthrown. 
If  that  loved  boasted  offspring  be  thy  own." 

Stern  Mars,  with  anguish  for  his  slaughter^  son. 
Smote  his  rebelling  breast,  and  fierce  begun  : 
^  Thus  then,  immortals  !  thus  shall  Mars  obey  ; 
Forgive  me,  gods,  and  yield  my  vengeance  way  : 
Descending  fii-st  to  yon  forbidden  plain. 
The  god  of  battles  dares  avenge  the  slain  ;" 
Dares,  though -the  thunder  bursting  o'er  my  head 
Should  hurl  mo  blazing  on  those  heaps  of  dead." 

With  that  he  gives  command  to  Fear  and  Flight 
To  join  his  rapid  coursers  for  the  fight : 
Then  grim  in  arms,  with  hasty  vengeance  flies  ; 
Arms  that  reflect  a  radiance  through  the  skies. 
And  now  had  Jove,  by  bold  rebellion  driven, 
Discharged  his  wrath  on  half  the  host  of  heaven ; 
But  Pallas,  springing  through  the  bright  abode. 
Starts  from  her  azure  throne  to  cahn  the  god. 
Struck  for  the  immortal  race  with  timely  fear, 
Fromfrantic Mars  she snatch'd  the shieldandspear: 
Then  the  huge  helmet  lifting  from  his  head. 
Thus  to  the  mipetuous  homicide  she  said  : 

"  By  what  wild  passion,  furious  1  art  thou  toss'd  ! 
Strivest  thou  with  Jove  !  thou  art  abeady  lost. 
Shall  not  the  thunderer's  dread  command  restrain. 
And  was  imperial  Juno  heard  in  vain  f 
Back  to  theskies  would'st  thou  with  shame  be  driven, 
And  in  thy  guilt  involve  the  host  of  heaven  1 
Ilion  and  Greece  no  more  should  Jove  engage. 
The  skies  would  yield  an  ampler  scene  of  rage  ; 
Guilty  and  guiltless  find  an  equal  fate. 
And  one  vast  ruin  whelm  the  Olympian  state. 
Cease  then  thy  offspring's  death  unjust  to  call ; 
Heroes  as  great  have  died,  and  yet  shall  ML 
Why  should  heaven's  law  with  foolish  man  comply. 
Exempted  from  the  race  ordain'd  to  die  1 " 

This  menace  fix'd  the  wairior  to  his  throne  ; 
Sullen  he  sat,  and  curb'd  the  rising  groan. 


Then  Juno  call*d  (Jove's  orders  to  obey) 
The  winged  Iris,  and  the  god  of  day. 
"  Go  wait  the  thunderer's  will  (Satumia  cried) 
On  yon  tall  summit  of  the  fountful  Ide  : 
There  in  the  father's  awful  presence  stand. 
Receive,  and  execute  his  dread  oommaiid." 

She  said,  and  sat :  the  god  that  gUds  the  day^ 
And  various  Iris,  wing  their  aixy  way. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  to  Ida's  hills  they  came, 
(Fair  nurse  of  fountains,  and  of  sAvage  game) 
There  sat  the  eternal ;  he  whose  nod  controls 
The  trembling  world,  and  shakes  the  steady  poles. 
Yeil'd  in  a  mist  of  fragrance  him  they  found. 
With  clouds  of  gold  and  purple  circled  round. 
Well-pleased  the  thunderer  saw  their  earnest  care. 
And  prompt  obedience  to  the  queen  of  air  ; 
Then  (whUe  a  smile  serenes  his  awful  brow) 
Commands  the  goddess  of  the  showery  bow. 

<<  Iris  !  descend,  and  what  we  here  ordain. 
Report  to  yon  mad  tyrant  of  the  main. 
Bid  him  from  fight  to  his  own  deeps  repair. 
Or  breathe  from  slaughter  in  the  fields  of  air. 
If  he  refuse,  then  let  him  timely  weigh 
Our  elder  birthright,  and  superior  sway. 
How  shall  his  rawness  stand  the  dire  alarms. 
If  heaven's  omnipotence  descend  in  arms  I 
Strives  he  with  me,  by  whom  his  power  was  given. 
And  is  there  equal  to  the  lord  of  heaven !" 

The  almighty  spoke ;  the  goddess  wing'd  herfli^t 
To  sacred  fUon  from  the  Idsean  height. 
Swift  as  the  rattling  hail,  or  fleecy  snows, 
Drive  through  the  skies,  when  Boreas  fiercely  blows ; 
So  from  the  clouds  descending  Iris  falls. 
And  to  blue  Neptune  thus  the  goddess  calls  : 

^  Attend  the  mandate  of  the  sire  above^l 
In  me  behold  the  messenger  of  Jove : 
He  bids  thee  from  forbidden  wars  repair 
To  thine  own  deeps,  or  to  the  fields  of  air. 
This  if  refused,  he  bids  thee  timely  weigh 
His  elder  birthright,  and  superior  sway. 
How  shall  thy  rashness  stand  the  dire  alarms, 
If  heaven's  omnipotence  descend  in  armsl 
Strivest  thou  with  him  by  whom  all  power  is  given  1 
And  art  thou  equal  to  the  lord  of  heaven !" 

*'  What  means  the  haughty  sovereign  of  the  skies ! 
(The  king  of  ocean  thus,  incensed,  replies';) 
Rule  as  he  will  his  portion'd  realms  on  hign  ; 
No  vassal  «>d,  nor  of  his  train,  am  I. 
Three  brouer  deities  from  Saturn  came. 
And  ancient  Rhea,  earth's  immortal  dame  : 
Assign'd  by  lot,  our  triple  rule  we  know  ;  | 

Infernal  Pluto  sways  the  shades  below  ; 
O'er  the  wide  clouds,  and  o'er  the  starry  plsin. 
Ethereal  Jove  extends  his  high  domain ; 
My  court  beneath  the  hoary  waves  I  keep. 
And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sacred  deep  : 
Olympus,  and  this  earth,  in  common  lie  ; 
What  claim  has  here  the  tyrant  of  the  sky  f 
Far  in  the  distant  clouds  let  him  control. 
And  awe  the  younger  brothers  of  the  pole  ; 
There  to  his  diildren  his  commands  be  given. 
The  trembling,  servile,  second  race  of  heaven." 

**  And  must  I  then  (said  she)  O  mre  of  floods  I 
Bear  this  fierce  imswer  to  the  king  of  gods  I 
Correct  it  ^et,  and  change  thy  rash  intent ; 
A  noble  mmd  disdains  not  to  repent. 
To  elder  brothers  guardian  fiends  are  given. 
To  scourge  the  wretch  insulting  them  and  heaven. 

^  Great  is  the  profit  (thus  the  god  rejoin'd) 
When  ministers  are  bless'd  with  pmdent  mind : 
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Wam'd  by  thy  words,  to  powerful  Jove  I  yield. 
And  quit,  though  angry,  tiie  contended  field : 
Not  but  his  threats  wiUi  justice  I  disclaim. 
The  same  our  honours,  and  our  birth  the  same. 
If  yet,  forgetful  of  his  promise  given 
To  Hermes,  Pallas,  and  the  queen  of  heaven. 
To  favour  Ilion,  that  perfidious  place, 
He  breaks  his  fkith  with  half  the  ethereal  race ; 
Give  him  to  know,  unless  the  Grecian  train 
Lay  yon  proud  structures  level  with  the  phun, 
Howe'er  the  offence  by  other  gods  be  past, 
The  wrath  of  Neptune  shall  for  ever  last." 

Thus  speaking,  furious  from  the  field  he  strode, 
And  plunged  into  the  bosom  of  the  flood. 
The  lord  of  thunders,  from  his  lofty  height 
Beheld,  and  thus  bespoke  the  source  of  Tight: 

^  Behold  1  the  god  whose  liquid  arms  are  hurl'd 
Around  thegIobe,whose  earthquakes  rock  the  world, 
IXesists  at  length  his  rebel-war  to  wage. 
Seeks  his  own  seas,  and  trembles  at  our  rage  ; 
Else  had  my  wrath,  heaven's  thrones  all  shaking 

round, 
Bum'd  to  the  bottom  of  his  seas  profound  ; 
And  all  the  gods  that  round  old  Saturn  dwell 
Had  heard  the  thunders  to  the  deeps  of  hell. 
Well  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  spared ; 
Even  power  iounense  had  found  such  battle  hard. 
Go  thou,  my  son !  the  trembling  Greeks  alarm, 
Shake  my  broad  segis  on  thy  active  arm. 
Be  godlike  Hector  thy  peculiar  care. 
Swell  his  bold  heart,  and  urge  his  strength  to  war : 
Let  Ilion  conquer,  till  the  Achaian  train 
Fly  to  their  ships  and  Hellespont  again : 
Then  Greece  shall  breathe  from  toUs."    The  god- 
head said; 
His  will  divine  the  son  of  Jove  obey'd. 
Not  half  so  swift  the  sailing  falcon  flies. 
That  drives  a  turtle  through  the  liquid  skies, 
As  Phoebus,  shooting  from  the  Idaean  brow, 
Glides  down  the  mountain  to  the  plain  below. 
There  Hector  seated  by  the  stream  he  sees. 
His  sense  returning  with  the  coming  breeze ) 
Again  his  pulses  b^t,  his  spirits  rise ; 
Again  his  loved  companions  meet  his  eyes ; 
Jove  thinking  of  his  pains,  they  pass'd  away. 
To  whom  the  god  who  gives  the  golden  day : 

"  Why  sits  great  Hector  from  the  field  so  farY 
What  grief,  what  wound,  withholds  thee  from  the 

The  fainting  hero,  as  the  vision  bright    [war  ?" 
Stood  shining  o'er  him,  half  unseal'd  his  sight : 
^  What  blest  immortal,  with  commanding  breath. 
Thus  wakens  Hector  from  the  sleep  of  death  f 
Has  fame  not  told,  how,  while  my  trusty  sword 
Bathed  Greece  in  slaughter,  and  her  battle  gored, 
The  mighty  Ajax  with  a  d^ly  blow 
Had  almost  sunk  me  to  the  shades  below  t 
Even  yet,  methinks,  the  gliding  ghosts  I  spy. 
And  hell's  black  horrors  swim  before  my  eye." 

To  him  Apollo :  ^  Be  no  more  dismay'd ; 
See,  and  be  strond!  the  thunderer  sends  thee  aid. 
Behold  I  thy  Phoebus  shall  his  arms  employ, 
Phoebus,  propitious  still  to  thee  and  Troy. 
Inspire  thy  warriors  then  with  manly  force, 
And  to  the  ships  impel  thy  rapid  horse : 
Even  I  will  mi^e  thy  fiery  coursers  way. 
And  drive  the  Grecians  headlong  to  the  sea." 

Thus  to  bold  Hector  spoke  the  son  of  Jove, 
And  breathed  immortal  ardour  from  above. 
As  when  the  pamper'd  steed,  with  reins  unbound, 
Breaks  from  his  stall,  and  pours  along  the  ground ; 


With  ample  strokes  he  rushes  to  the  flood, 
T6  bathe  his  sides,  and  cool  his  fiery  blood ; 
His  head,  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies ; 
His  mane  dishevel'd  o'er  his  shoulders  flies : 
He  snuffs  the  females  in  the  well-known  plain. 
And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again : 
Urged  by  the  voice  divine,  thus  Hector  flew, 
FuS  of  tne  god ;  and  all  his  hosts  pursue. 
As  when  the  force  of  men  and  dogs  combined 
Invade  the  mountain  goat,  or  branching  hind ; 
Far  from  the  hunter's  rage  secure  they  lie 
Close  in  the  rock,  (not  fated  yet  to  die) 
When  lo  1  a  lion  shoots  across  the  way ! 
Th^  fly :  at  once  the  chasers  and  the  prey. 
So  Greece,  that  late  in  conquering  troops  pursued, 
And  mark'd  their  progress  through  the  ranks  in 
Soon  as  they  see  the  furious  chief  appear,   [blood. 
Forget  to  vanquish,  and  consent  to  fear. 

Thoas  with  grief  observed  his  dreadful  course, 
Thofts,  the  bravest  of  the  i£tolian  force ; 
Skill'd  to  direct  the  javelin's  distant  flight. 
And  bold  to  combat  in  the  standing  fight. 
Not  more  in  councils  famed  for  solid  sense. 
Than  winning  words  and  heavenly  eloquence. 
" Gods  I  what  portent  (he  cried)  these  eyes  invades ! 
Lo !  Hector  rises  from  the  Stygian  shades ! 
We  saw  him,  late,  by  thundering  Ajax  kill'd : 
What  god  restores  lum  to  the  frighted  field ; 
And  not  content  that  half  of  Greece  lie  slain. 
Pours  new  destruction  on  her  sons  again  I 
He  comes  not,  Jove  1  without  thy  powerful  will ; 
Lo  I  still  he  lives,  pursues,  and  conquers  still ! 
Yet  hear  my  counsel,  and  his  worst  withstand : 
The  Greeks'  main  body  to  the  fleet  command  ; 
But  let  the  few  whom  brisker  spirits  warm. 
Stand  the  first  onset,  and  provoke  the  storm. 
Thus  point  your  arms ;  and  when  such  foes  appear. 
Fierce  as  he  is,  let  Hector  learn  to  fear." 

The  warrior  spoke  ;  the  listening  Greeks  obey. 
Thickening  their  ranks,  and  form  a  deep  array. 

Each  Ajax,  Teucer,  Morion  gave  command. 
The  valiant  leader  of  the  Cretan  band ; 
And  Mars-like  Meges :  these  the  chiefs  excite. 
Approach  the  foe,  and  meet  the  coming  fight. 
Behind,  unnumber'd  multitudes  attend. 
To  flank  the  navy,  and  the  shores  defend. 
Full  on  the  front  the  pressing  Trojans  bear. 
And  Hector  first  came  towering  to  the  war. 
Phoebus  himself  the  rushing  battle  led  ; 
A  veil  of  clouds  involved  his  radiant  head  : 
High  held  before  him,  Jove's  enormous  shield 
Portentous  shone,  and  shaded  all  the  field ; 
Vulcan  to  Jove  the  immortal  gift  consign'd. 
To  scatter  hosts  and  terrify  mankind. 
The  Greeks  expect  the  shock,  the  clamours  rise 
From  different  parts,  and  mingle  in  the  skies. 
Dire  was  the  hiss  of  darts,  by  heroes  flung. 
And  arrows  leaping  from  the  bow-string  sung ; 
These  drink  the  life  of  generous  warriors  slain ; 
Those  guiltless  fall,  and  thirst  for  blood  in  vain. 
As  long  as  Phoebus  bore  unmoved  the  shield, 
Sat  doubtful  conquest  hovering  o'er  the  field ; 
But  when  aloft  he  shakes  it  in  the  skies. 
Shouts  in  their  ears,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes. 
Deep  horror  seizes  every  Grecian  breast. 
Their  force  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confess'd. 
So  flies  a  herd  of  oxen,  scattered  wide. 
No  swain  to  guard  them,  and  no  day  to  guide. 
When  two  fell  lions  from  the  mountain  come, 
And  spread  the  carnage  through  the  shady  gloom. 
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Impending  Phcebus  pours  around  them  fear. 
And  Troy  and  Hector  thunder  in  the  rear. 
Heaps  fail  on  heaps :  the  slaughter  Hector  leads, 
First  great  Arcesilas,  then  Stichius  bleeds ; 
One  to  the  bold  Boeotians  ever  dear, 
And  one  Menestheus*  friend  and  famed  compeer. 
Medon  and  lasus,  MnesA  sped  ; 
This  sprang  from  Phelus,  and  the  Athenians  led ; 
But  hapless  Medon  from  OUeus  came ; 
Him  Ajax  honoured  with  a  brother's  name. 
Though  bom  of  lawless  love  :  from  home  expell'd, 
A  banish'd  man,  in  Phylaod  he  dwellM, 
Pre8s*d  by  the  vengeance  of  an  an^  wife  ; 
Troy  ends  at  last  his  Ubours  and  his  life. 
Mecystes  next  Polvdamas  overthrew  ; 
And  thee,  brave  Qonius,  great  Agenor  slew. 
By  Paris,  Deiochus  inglorious  dies. 
Pierced  through  the  shoulder  as  he  basely  flies. 
Polites'  arm  laid  Echius  on  the  plain ; 
Stretch'd  on  one  heap,  the  victors  spoil  the  slain. 
The  Greeks  dismay'd,  confused,  disperse  or  fall. 
Some  seek  the  trench,  some  skulk  behind  the  wall. 
While  these  fly  trembling,  others  pant  for  breath. 
And  o'er  the  slaughter  sUilks  gigantic  death. 
On  rush'd  bold  Hector,  gloomy  as  the  night ; 
Forbids  to  plunder,  animates  the  fight. 
Points  to  the  fleet :  ^  For,  by  the  gods  I  who  flies. 
Who  dares  but  linger,  by  this  hand  he  dies ; 
No  weeping  sister  his  cold  eye  shall  close. 
No  friendly  hand  his  funeral  pyre  compose. 
Who  stops  to  plunder  at  this  signal  hour. 
The  birds  shall  tear  him,  and  the  dogs  devour.'' 
Furious  he  said ;  the  smarting  scourge  resounds ; 
The  coursers  fly  ;  the  smoking  chariot  bounds ; 
The  hosts  rush  on  ;  loud  clamours  shake  the  shore; 
The  horses  thunder,  earth  and  ocean  roar  I 
Apollo,  planted  at  the  trench's  bound, 
Push'd  at  the  bank:  down  sank  the  enormous 
RoU'd  in  the  ditch  the  heapy  ruin  lay ;     [mound : 
A  sudden  road  I  a  long  and  ample  way. 
O'er  the  dread  fosse  (a  late  impervious  space) 
Now  steeds,  and  men,  and  cars  tumultuous  pass. 
The  wondering  crowds  the  downward  level  trod ; 
Before  them  flamed  the  shield,  andmarch'd  the  god. 
Then  with  his  hand  he  shook  the  mighty  wall ; 
And  lo  !  the  turrets  nod,  the  bulwarks  fall : 
Easy  as  when  ashore  an  infant  stands, 
And  draws  imagined  houses  in  the  sands  ; 
The  sportive  wanton,  pleased  with  some  new  play, 
Sweeps  the  slight  works  and  fashion'd  domes  away: 
Thus  vanish'd,  at  thy  touch,  the  towers  and  walls; 
The  toil  of  thousands  in  a  m(»nent  falls. 

The  Grecians  gaze  around  with  wild  despair. 
Confused,  and  weary  all  the  powers  with  prayer : 
Exhort  their  men,  with  praises,  threats, commands; 
And  urge  the  gods,  with  voices,  eyes,  and  hands. 
Experienced  Nestor  chief  obtests  the  skies. 
And  weeps  his  country  with  a  father's  eyes. 

**  0  Jove  !  if  ever,  on  his  native  shore, 
One  Greek  enrich'd  thy  shrine  with  ofier'd  gore  ; 
If  e'er,  in  hope  our  country  to  behold. 
We  paid  the  fattest  firstlings  of  the  fold  ; 
If  e'er  thou  sign'st  our  wishes  with  thy  nod ; 
Perform  the  promise  of  a  gracious  god  ! 
This  day  preserve  our  navies  from  the  flame. 
And  save  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  name." 

Thus  pra/d  the  sage  :  the  eternal  gave  consent, 
And  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  firmament. 
Presumptuous  Troy  mistook  the  accepting  sign. 
And  catch'd  new  fuiy  at  the  voice  divine. 


As,  when  black  tempests  mix  the  seas  we 

The  roaring  deeps  in  watery  mountains  rise. 

Above  the  sides  of  some  taU  ship  ascend. 

Its  womb  they  deluge,  and  its  ribs  they  rend: 

Thus  loudly  roaring,  and  o'erpowerii]^  all. 

Mount  the  thick  Trojans  up  the  Grecian  wall ; 

Legions  on  legions  mm.  eadi  side  arise  : 

Thick  sound  uie  keels  ;  the  stonn  of  arrows  flies. 

Fierce  on  the  ships  above,  the  cars  below. 

These  wield  the  mace,  and  those  the  javelin  throw. 

While  thus  the  thunder  of  the  battle  raged. 
And  labouring  armies  round  the  works  engaged. 
Still  in  the  tent  Patroclus  sat  to  tend 
The  good  Eurypylus,  his  wounded  friend. 
He  sprinkles  healing  balms,  to  anguish  kind. 
And  adds  discourse,  the  medicine  of  the  mind. 
But  when  he  saw,  ascending  up  the  fleet. 
Victorious  Troy ;  then,  starting  from  his  seat. 
With  bitter  groans  his  sorrows  he  express'd. 
He  wrings  his  hands,  he  beats  his  mMily  breast. 
<<  Though  yet  thy  state  require  redress  (he  cries) 
Depart  I  must :  what  horrors  strike  my  eyes  ! 
Charged  with  Achilles'  high  oommand  I  go, 
A  mournful  witness  of  this  scene  of  woe : 
I  haste  to  urge  him  by  his  country's  care 
To  rise  in  arms,  and  shine  again  in  war. 
Perhaps  some  favouring  god  his  soul  may  bend ; 
The  voice  is  powerful  of  a  &itfaful  friend." 

He  spoke ;  and,  speaking,  swifter  than  the  wind 
Sprung  from  the  tent,  and  left  the  war  behind. 
Tiie  embodied  Greeks  the  fierce  attack  sustain. 
But  strive,  though  numerous,  to  repulse  in  vain  : 
Nor  could  the  Trojans,  through  that  firm  anmj. 
Force  to  the  fleet  and  tents  the  impervious  wny. 
As  when  a  shipwright,  with  Palladian  art. 
Smooths  the  rough  wood,  and  levels  evet^  psri; 
With  equal  hand  he  guides  his  whole  design. 
By  the  just  rule,  and  the  directing  line  : 
The  msftial  leaders,  with  like  skiU  and  esse. 
Preserved  their  line,  and  equal  kept  the  war. 
Brave  deeds  of  arms  through  all  the  ranks  were  tried. 
And  every  ship  sustain'd  an  equal  tide. 
At  one  proud  bark,  high-towering  o'er  the  fleet, 
Ajax  tlie  great,  and  gc^ke  Hector  meet ; 
For  one  bright  prise  the  matchless  diiefiB  contend. 
Nor  this  the  ships  can  fire,  nor  that  defend  : 
One  kept  the  shore,  and  one  the  vessel  trod  ; 
That  fix'd  as  fate,  this  acted  by  a  god. 
The  son  of  Clytius  in  his  daring  hand. 
The  deck  approaching,  shakes  a  flaming  brand  ; 
But  pierced  by  Telamon's  huge  lance,  expires  : 
Thundering  he  falls,and  drops  theextinguish'dfiFes. 
Great  Hector  view'd  him  with  a  sad  survey. 
As  stretch'din  dust  before  the  stem  he  lay. 
^  Oh  I  all  of  Trojan,  all  of  Lycian  race  I 
Stand  to  your  arms,  maintain  this  arduous  sptitoe : 
Lo  1  where  the  son  of  royal  Clytius  lies ; 
Ah,  save  his  arms,  secure  his  obsequies  I " 

This  said,  his  eager  javelin  sought  the  foe : 
But  Ajax  shunn'd  the  meditated  blow. 
Not  vainly  yet  the  forceful  hince  was  thrown  ; 
It  stretch'd  m  dust  unhappy  Lycophron : 
An  exile  long,  sustain'd  at  Ajax'  board, 
A  faithful  servant  to  a  foreign  lord ; 
In  peace,  and  war,  for  ever  at  his  side. 
Near  his  loved  master,  as  he  lived,  he  died. 
From  the  high  poop  he  tumbles  on  the  sand. 
And  lies  a  lifeless  load  along  the  land. 
With  anguish  Ajax  views  the  piercing  sight. 
And  thus  mflames  his  brother  to  the  fight. 
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^.Teucer,  behold  1  exteDded  on  the  shore 
Our  friend,  our  loved  companion !  now  no  more  I 
Dear  as  a  parent,  with  a  parent's  care 
To  fight  our  wars  he  left  his  native  air. 
This  death  deplored,  to  Hector's  rage  we  owe  ; 
Revenge,  revenge  it  on  the  cruel  foe. 
Where  are  those  darts  on  which  the  fates  attend  ! 
And  where  the  bow,whieh  Pho&bus  taught  to  bend  I " 

Impatient  Teucer,  hastening  to  his  aid, 
Before  the  chief  his  ample  bow  displayed  ; 
The  well-stored  quiver  on  his  shoulders  hung : 
Then  hiss'd  his  arrow,  and  the  bowstring  sung. 
Clytus,  Pisenor's  son,  renown'd  in  fame, 
(To  thee,  Polydamas  I  an  honoured  name^ 
Drove  through  the  thickest  of  the  embattled  pUuna 
The  startling  steeds,  and  shook  his  eager  reins. 
As  all  on  glory  ran  his  ardent  mind. 
The  pointed  death  arrests  him  from  behind : 
Through  his  iair  neck  the  thrilling  arrow  flies ; 
In  youth's  first  bloom  reluctantly  he  dies. 
Hurl'd  from  the  lofty  seat,  at  distance  far, 
The  headlong  coursers  spurn  his  empty  ear ; 
TiU  sad  Polvdamas  the  steeds  restrained. 
And  gave,  Astynous,  to  thy  careful  hand ; 
Then,  fired  to  vengeance,  ruah*d  amidst  the  foe ; 
Rage  edged  his  sword,  and  strengthen'd  every  blow. 

Once  more  bold  Teucer,  in  his  conntry^s  canse^ 
At  Hector's  breast  a  chosen  arrow  draws ; 
And  had  the  weapon  found  the  destined  way. 
Thy  CbU,  great  Trojan  1  had  renown'd  that  day. 
But  Hector  was  not  doom'd  to  perish  then : 
The  all-wise  disposer  of  the  fates  of  men 
^Imperial  Jove)  his  present  death  withstands ; 
Nor  was  such  glory  due  to  Teucer's  hands. 
At  its  full  stretch  as  the  tough  string  he  drew. 
Struck  by  an  arm  unseen,  it  burst  in  two ; 
Down  dn>pp*d  the  bow :  the  shaft  with  brazen  head 
Fell  innocent,  and  on  the  dust  lay  dead. 
The  astonish'd  archer  to  great  Ajax  cries ; 
<<Some  god  prevents  our  destined  enterprise: 
Some  god,  propitious  to  the  Trojan  foe. 
Has,  from  my  arm  unfailing,  struck  the  bow. 
And  broke  the  nerve  my  hands  had  twined  with  art. 
Strong  to  impel  the  flight  of  many  a  dart." 

**  Since  heaven  commands  it  (Ajax  made  reply) 
Dismiss  the  bow,  and  lay  thy  arrows  by ; 
Thy  arms  no  less  suffice  the  lanoe  to  wield. 
And  quit  the  quiver  for  the  ponderous  shield. 
In  the  fiivt  ranks  indulge  thy  thirst  of  fame. 
Thy  brave  example  shall  the  rest  inflame. 
Fierce  as  they  are,  by  long  successes  vain ; 
To  force  oar  fleet,  or  even  a  ship  to  gain. 
Asks  toil,  and  sweat,  and  blood :  Uieir  utmost  might 
Shall  find  its  match — No  more :  'tis  ours  to  fight." 

Then  Teucer  laid  his  fedthless  bow  aside ; 
The  fourfold  buckler  o'er  his  shoulder  tied ; 
On  his  brave  head  a  crested  helm  he  placed. 
With  nodding  horse-hair  formidably  graced ; 
A  dart,  whose  point  with  brass  refulgent  shines. 
The  warrior  wields ;  and  his  great  brother  joins. 

This  Heetor  saw,  and  thus  express'd  his  joy : 
^  Ye  troope  of  Lycia,  Dardanus,  and  Troy ! 
Be  mindful  of  yourselve^  your  ancient  fame, 
And  spread  your  glory  with  the  navy's  flame. 
Jove  is  with  us ;  1  saw  his  hand,  but  now, 
From  the  proud  archer  strike  his  vaunted  bow : 
Indulgent  Jove !  how  plain  thy  favours  shine. 
When  happy  nations  bear  the  marks  divine ! 
How  easy  then,  to  see  the  sinking  state 
Of  reahns  accursed,  deserted,  reprobate  I 


Such  is  the  fate  of  Greece,  and  such  is  ours : 
Behold,  ye  warriors,  and  exert  your  powers. 
Death  is  the  worst ;  a  fate  which  all  roust  try ; 
And  for  our  country,' Us  a  bliss  to  die. 
The  gaUant  man,  though  slain  in  fight  he  be, 
Yet  leaves  his  nation  safe,  his  children  free ; 
Entails  a  debt  on  all  the  grateful  state  ; 
Hui  own  brave  friends  shall  glory  in  his  fate ; 
His  wife  live  honour'd,  all  his  race  succeed ; 
And  late  posterity  enjoy  the  deed  1" 

This  roused  the  soul  in  every  Trojan  breast : 
The  godlike  Ajax  next  his  Greeks  address'd : 

"  How  long,  ye  warriors  of  the  Argive  race, 
f  To  generous  Argos  what  a  dire  disgrace  1) 
How  long,  on  these  cursed  confines  will  ye  lie, 
Yet  undetermined,  or  to  live  or  die  I 
What  hopes  remain,  what  methods  to  retire. 
If  once  your  vessels  catch  the  Trojan  fire  f 
Mark  how  the  flames  approach,  how  near  they  fall. 
How  Hector  calls,  and  Troy  obeys  his  call  1 
Not  to  the  dance  that  dreadful  voice  invites, 
It  calls  to  death,  and  all  the  rage  of  fights. 
'Tis  now  no  time  for  wisdom  or  debates  ; 
To  your  own  hands  are  trusted  all  your  fates  ; 
And  better  £ur  in  one  decisive  strife. 
One  day  should  end  our  labour  or  our  life. 
Than  keep  this  hard-got  inch  of  barren  sands. 
Still  press'd,  and  press'd  by  such  inglorious  hands.*' 

The  listening  Grecians  feel  their  leader's  flame. 
And  every  kindling  bosom  pants  for  fame. 
Then  mutual  slau^ters  n>read  on  either  side  ; 
By  Hector  here  the  Phocian  Schedius  died  ; 
There,  pierced  by  Ajax,  sunk  Laodamas^ 
Chief  of  the  foot,  of  old  Antenor's  race. 
Polydamas  laid  Otus  on  the  sand, 
The  fierce  commander  of  the  Epeian  band. 
His  lance  bold  Meges  at  the  victor  threw  ; 
The  victor,  stooping,  from  the  d^tth  withdrew  ; 
(That  valued  life,  O  Pha»bua  !  was  thy  care) 
But  Croesmns'  bosom  took  the  flying  spear : 
His  corpse  fell  bleeding  on  the  slippery  shore  ; 
His  radiant  arms  triumphant  Meges  bore. 
Dolops,  the  son  of  Lampus,  rushes  on, 
Sprung  from  the  race  of  old  Laomedon, 
And  f)uned  for  prowess  in  a  well-fought  field ; 
He  pierced  the  centre  of  his  sounding  shield  : 
But  Meges,  Phyleus'  ample  breastplate  wore, 
(Well-known  in  fight  on  Selle's  winding  shore ; 
For  king  Enphetes  gave  the  golden  mail. 
Compact,  and  firm  with  many  a  jointed  scale) 
Which  oft,  in  cities  stonn'd,  and  battles  won. 
Had  saved  the  father,  and  now  saves  the  son. 
Full  at  the  Trojan's  head  he  uroed  his  huce. 
Where  the  high  plumes  above  &e  helmet  dance, 
New  tinged  with  Tynan  dye  :  in  dust  below, 
Shorn  from  the  crest,  the  purple  honours  glow. 
Meantime  their  fight  the  Spartan  king  survey'd. 
And  stood  bv  Meges*  side,  a  sodden  aid. 
Through  Dolops'  shoulder  urged  hia  forceful  dart. 
Which  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart, 
And  issued  at  his  breast     mth  thundering  sound 
The  warrior  faUs,  extended  on  the  ground. 
In  rush  the  conquering  Greeks  to  c^poil  the  slain : 
But  Hector's  voice  excites  his  kindred  train ; 
The  hero  most,  from  Hicetaon  sprung, 
Fierce  Melanippus,  galUnt,  brave,  and  young. 
He  (ere  to  Troy  the  Grecians  cross'd  the  main) 
Fed  his  large  oxen  on  Percotd*s  plain ; 
But  when  oppress'd,  his  country  claim'd  his  care, 
Retum'd  to  Ilion,  and  exoell'd  in  war  ; 
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For  this,  in  Priam's  coarty  he  held  his  plaoe. 
Beloved  no  less  than  Priam's  royal  race. 
Him  Hector  singled,  as  his  troops  he  led. 
And  thus  inflamed  him,  pointing^to  the  dead. 

**  Lo,,  Melanippus  1  lo,  where  Dolops  lies ; 
And  is  it  thus  our  royal  kinsman  dies! 
O'ermatch'd  he  falls  ;  to  two  at  once  a  prey. 
And  lo !  they  bear  the  bloody  arms  away ! 
Come  on — a  distant  war  no  longer  wage, 
But  hand  to  hand  thy  country's  foes  engage : 
Till  Greece  at  once,  and  all  her  glory  end ; 
Or  Ilion  from  her  towery  height  descend. 
Heaved  from  the  lowest  stone ;  and  bury  all 
In  one  sad  sepulchre,  one  common  fall." 

Hector  ^this  said)  rush'd  forward  on  the  foea : 
With  equal  ardour  Melanippus  glows : 
Then  Ajax  thus — ^^O  Greeks  I  respect  your  &me. 
Respect  yourselves,  and  leam  an  honest  shame : 
Let  mutual  reverence  mutual  warmth  inspire. 
And  catch  from  breast  to  breast  the  noble  fire. 
On  valour's  side  the  odds  of  combat  lie, 
The  brave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die ; 
The  wretch  that  trembles  in  the  field  of  fame, 
Meets  death,and  worse  than  death,  eternal  shame." 

His  generous  sense  he  not  in  vain  imparts ; 
It  sunk,  and  rooted  in  the  Grecian  hearts : 
They  Join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  at  his  call^ 
And  nank  the  navy  with  a  brazen  wall ; 
Shields  touching  shields,  in  order  blaze  above. 
And  stop  the  Trojans,  though  impell'd  by  Jove. 
The  fieiy  Spartan  first,  ^ith  loud  applause, 
Warms  the  bold  son  of  Nestor  in  his  cause. 
**  Is  there  (he  said)  in  arms  a  youth  like  you, 
So  strong  to  fight,  so  active  to  pursue ! 
Why  stand  you  distant,  nor  attempt  a  deedt 
Lift  the  bold  lance,  and  make  some  Trojan  bleed." 

He  said ;  and  backward  to  the  lines  retired ; 
Forth  rush'd  the  youth,  with  martial  fiuy  fired. 
Beyond  the  foremost  ranks ;  his  lance  he  threw, 
And  round  the  black  battalions  cast  his  view. 
The  troops  of  Troy  recede  with  sudden  fear, 
While  the  swift  javelin  hiss'd  along  in  air. 
Advancing  Melanippus  met  the  dart 
With  his  bold  breast,  and  felt  it  in  his  heart : 
Thundering  he  falls ;  liis  falling  arms  resound. 
And  his  broad  buckler  rings  against  the  ground. 
The  victor  leaps  upon  his  prostrate  prize : 
Thus  on  a  roe  the  well-breath'd  beagle  flies, 
And  rends  his  side,  freeh>bleeding  with  the  dart 
The  distant  hunter  sent  into  his  heart. 
Observing  Hector  to  the  rescue  flew ; 
Bold  .as  he  was,  AntUochus  withdrew. 
So  when  a  savage,  ranging  o'er  the  plain, 
Has  torn  the  shepherd's  dog,  or  shepherd's  swain. 
While  conscious  of  the  dee^  he  glares  around^ 
And  hears  the  gathering  multitude  resound. 
Timely  he  flies  the  yet-untasted  food. 
And  gains  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  wood : 
So  fears  the  youth ;  ail  Troy  with  shouts  pursue. 
While  stones  and  darts  in  mingled  tempest  flew ; 
But  enter'd  in  the  Grecian  ranks,  he  turns 
His  manly  breast,  and  with  new  fu^  bums. 

Now  on  the  fleet  the  tides  of  Trojans  drove. 
Fierce  to  fulfil  the  stem  decrees  of  Jove : 
The  sire  of  gods,  confirming  Thetis'  prayer. 
The  Grecian  ardour  quench'd  in  deep  despair ; 
But  lifts  to  glory  Troy's  prevailing  bands. 
Swells  all  their  hearts,  and  strengthens  all  their 
On  Ida's  top  he  waits  with  longing  eyes,     [hands. 
"To  view  the  navy  blazing  to  the  ude» ; 


Then,  nor  till  then,  the  scale  of  war  shall  tniii. 

The  Trojans  fly,  and  conquer'd  Ilion  bum. 

These  fates  revolved  in  his  almighty  mind. 

He  raises  Hector  to  the  work  design'd. 

Bids  him  with  more  than  mortal  fuiy  glow. 

And  drives  him,  like  a  lightning,  on  the  foe. 

So  Mars,  when  human  crimes  for  vengcAOice  eaJI, 

Shakes  his  huge  javelin,  and  whole  armies  &1L 

Not  with  more  rage  a  conflagration  rolls. 

Wraps  the  vast  mountains,  and  involves  the  poles. 

He  foams  with  wrath ;  beneath  his  gloomy  brow 

Like  fiery  meteors  his  red  eye-balls  glow ; 

The  radiant  helmet  on  his  temples  bums, 

Waves  when  he  nods,  and  lightens  as  he  turns  : 

For  Jove  his  splendour  round  the  chief  had  thrown. 

And  cast  the  bkze  of  both  the  hosts  on  one. 

Unhappy  glories  1  for  his  fate  was  near. 

Due  to  stem  Pallas,  and  Pelides'  spear: 

Yet  Jove  deferr'd  the  death  he  was  to  pay. 

And  gave  what  fate  allow'd,  the  honours  of  a  day ! 

Now  all  on  fire  for  fame,  his  breast,  his  eyes 
Bum  at  each  foe,  and  single  every  prize ; 
Still  at  the  closest  ranks,  tiie  thickest  fight. 
He  points  his  ardour,  and  exerts  his  might. 
The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tower. 
On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  resists  his  power: 
So  some  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main. 
By  winds  assail'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain. 
Unmoved  it  hears,  above,  the  tempest  blow. 
And  sees  the  watery  mountains  break  below.] 
Girt  in  surrounding  flames,  he  seems  to  fall 
Like  fire  from  Jove,  and  bursts  upon  them  all : 
Bursts  as  a  wave, that  from  the  clouds  impends. 
And,  swell'd  with  tempests,  on  the  ship  descendis ; 
White  are  the  decks  with  foam ;  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  themasts,  and  sing  through  every  shroud : 
Pale,  trembling,  tired,  the  ^ors  freeze  with  fears ; 
And  instant  death  on  every  wave  appears. 
So  pale  the  Greeks  the  eyes  of  Hector  meet. 
The  chief  so  thunders,  and  so  shakes  the  fleet 

As  when  a  lion,  rushing  from  his  den. 
Amidst  the  plain  of  some  wide-water'd  fen, 
(Where  numerous  oxen,  as  at  ease  they  feed. 
At  large  expatiate  o'er  the  ranker  mead) 
Leaps  on  the  herds  before  the  herdsman's  e^-eB; 
The  trembling  herdsman  far  to  distance  flies: 
Some  lordly  bull  (the  rest  dispersed  and  fled)  ' 

He  singles  out ;  arrests,  and  lays  him  dead. 
Thus  from  the  rage  of  Jove-like  Hector  flew 
All  Greece  in  heaps ;  but  one  he  seized,  and  slew : 
Mycenian  Periphes,  a  mighty  name. 
In  wisdom  great,  in  arms  well  known  to  fame ; 
The  minister  of  stem  Eurystheus'  ire 
Against  Alcides,  Copreus  was  his  sire : 
The  son  redeem'd  the  honours  of  the  race, 
A  son  as  generous  as  the  sire  was  base ; 
O'er  all  his  countxy's  youth  conspicuous  &r 
In  every  virtue,  or  of  peace  or  war : 
But  doom'd  to  Hectors  stronger  force  to  yield  I 
Against  the  margin  of  his  ample  shield 
He  strack  his  hasty  foot:  his  neels  up-spmng; 
Supine  he  fell ;  his  brazen  helmet  rung. 
On  the  fallen  chief  the  invadinj^  Trojan  press'd, 
And  plunged  the  pointed  javelin  in  his  breast 
His  circling  friends,  who  strove  to  guard  too  late 
The  unhappy  hero,  fled,  or  shared  his  finte. 

Chased  from  the  foremost  line,  the  Grecian  train 
Now  man  the  next,  receding  toward  the  main: 
Wedged  in  one  body  at  the  tents  they  stand, 
Wall"d  round  with  stems,  a  gloomy  desperate  band. 
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Now  manly  shame  forbids  the  ingloriouB  flight ; 
Now  fear  itself  confines  them  to  the  fight : 
Man  courage  breathes  in  man ;  but  Nestor  most 
(The  sage  preserver  of  the  Grecian  host) 
£xhort8,  adjures,  to  guard  these  utmost  shores ; 
And  by  their  parents^  by  themselyes,  implores. 

<<  O  mends !  be  men :  your  generousbreastsinflame 
With  mutual  honour,  and  with  mutual  shame ! 
Think  of  your  hopes,  your  fortunes ;  all  the  care 
Your  wives,  your  infanta,  and  your  parents  share : 
Think  of  each  living  father's  reverend  head ; 
Think  of  each  ancestor  with  glory  dead ; 
Absent,  by  me  they  speak,  by  me  they  sue ; 
They  ask  their  safety,  and  their  fame,  from  you: 
The  gods  their  fates  on  this  one  action  lay, 
And  all  are  lost,  if  you  desert  the  day." 

He  spoke,  and  round  him  breathed  heroic  fires ; 
Minerva  seconds  what  the  sage  inspires. 
The  mist  of  darkness  Jove  around  them,  threw 
She  clear'd,  restoring  all  the  war  to  view ; 
A  sudden  ray  shot  beaming  o'er  the  plain. 
And  show'd  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main : 
Hector  they  saw,  and  aJl  who  fly,  or  fight. 
The  scene  wide-opening  to  the  blaze  of  light. 
First  of  the  field  great  Ajax  strikes  their  eyes, 
His  port  majestic,  and  his  ample  size : 
A  ponderous  mace  with  studs  of  uron  crown'd, 
Full  twenty  cubits  long,  he  swings  around ; 
Nor  fights,  like  others,  fix'd  to  certain  stands. 
But  looks  a  moving  tower  above  the  bands ; 
High  on  the  decks  with  vast  gigantic  stride, 
The  godlike  hero  stalks  from  side  to  side. 
So  when  a  horseman  from  the  watery  mead 
(Skill'd  in  the  manage  of  the  bounding  steed) 
Drives  four  fair  coursers,  practised  to  obey. 
To  some  great  city  through  the  public  way ; 
Safe  in  his  art,  as  side  by  side  they  run. 
He  shifts  his  seat,  and  vaults  from  one  to  one ; 
And  now  to  this,  and  now  to  that  he  flies ; 
Admiring  numbers  follow  with  their  eyes. 

From  ship  to  ship  thus  Ajax  swiftly  flew. 
No  less  the  wonder  of  the  warring  crew. 
As  furious.  Hector  thunder'd  thr^ts  aloud. 
And  rush'd  enraged  before  the  Trojan  crowd ; 
Then  swift  invades  the  ships,  whose  beaky  prores 
Lay  rank'd  contiguous  on  the  bending  shores. 
So  the  strong  eagle  from  his  airy  height. 
Who  marks  the  swans'  or  cranes'  embodied  flight. 
Stoops  down  impetuous,  while  they  light  for  food. 
And,  stoopine,  darkens  with  his  wings  the  flood. 
Jove  leads  him  on  with  his  almighty  hand. 
And  breathes  fierce  spirits  in  his  following  band. 
The  warring  nations  meet,  the  battle  roars. 
Thick  beats  the  combat  on  the  sounding  prores. 
Thou  would'st  have  thought,  so  furious  wastheirfire, 
No  force  could  tame  them,  and  no  toil  could  tire ; 
As  if  new  vigour  from  new  fights  they  won. 
And  .the  long  battle  was  but  tiien  begun. 
Greece,  yet  imconquer'd,  kept  alive  the  war. 
Secure  of  death,  confiding  in  despair : 
Troy  in  proud  hopes  alr^y  view'd  the  main 
Bright  with  the  blaze,  and  red  with  heroes  slain : 
Like  strength  is  felt  from  hope,  and  from  despair, 
And  each  contends,  as  his  were  all  the  war. 

'Twas  thou,  bold  Hector !  whose  resistless  hand 
First  seized  a  ship  on  that  contested  strand ; 
The  same  which  dead  ProteulaQs  bore. 
The  first  that  touch'd  the  unhappy  Trojan  shore : 
For  this  in  arms  the  warring  nations  stood. 
And  bathed  their  generous  breasts  with  mutual  blood. 


No  room  to  poise  the  lance  or  bend  the  bow ; 
But  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man,  they  grow : 
Wounded,  they  wound ;  and  seek  each  others  hearts 
With  falchions,  axes,  swords,  and  shorten'd  darts. 
The  falchions  ring,  shields  rattle,  axes  sound, 
Swords  flash  in  air,  or  elitter  on  the  ground ; 
With  streaming  blood  me  slippery  shores  are  dyed. 
And  slaughter's  heroes  swell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Still  raging,  Hector  with  lus  ample  hand 
Grasps  the  high  8tem,and  gives  this  loud  command : 

^  Haste,  brmgthe  flames!  that  toil  often  long  years 
Is  finish'd ;  and  the  day  desired  appears ! 
This  happy  day  with  acclamations  ^reet. 
Bright  with  destruction  of  yon  hostile  fleet. 
The  coward  councils  of  a  timorous  throng 
Of  reverend  dotards  check'd  our  glory  long : 
Too  long  Jove  lull'd  us  with  lethargic  charms, 
But  now  in  peals  of  thunder  calls  to  arms : 
In  this  great  day  he  crowns  our  full  desires. 
Wakes  all  our  force,  and  seconds  all  our  fires." 

He  spoke — ^the  warriors,  at  his  fierce  command. 
Pour  a  new  deluge  on  the  Grecian  band. 
Even  Ajax  paused,  (so  thick  the  javelins  fly) 
Stepp'd  back,  and  doubted  or  to  Uve  or  die. 
Yet,  where  the  oars  are  placed,  he  stands  to  wait 
What  chief  approaching  dares  attempt  his  fate : 
Even  to  the  last  his  naval  charge  defends. 
Now  shakes  his  spear,  now  lifts,  and  now  protends ; 
Even  yet,  the  Greeks  with  piercing  shouts  inspires. 
Amidst  attacks,  and  deaths,  and  darts,  and  fires. 

^  O  friends !  0  heroes !  names  for  ever  dear, 
Once  sons  of  Mars,  and  thunderbolts  of  war  1 
Ah  I  yet  be  mindful  of  your  old  renown, 
Your  great  forefathers'  virtues  and  your  own. 
What  aids  expect  you  in  this' utmost  strait! 
What  bulwarks  rising  between  you  and  fate  t 
No  aids,  no  bulwarks  your  retreat  attend. 
No  friends  to  help,  no  city  to  defend. 
This  spot  is  all  you  have,  to  lose  or  keep ; 
There  stand  the  Trojans,  and  here  rolls  the  deep. 
'Tis  hostile  ground  you  tread ;  your  native  lands 
Far,  &r  from  hence :  your  fates  are  in  your  hands." 

Raging  he  spoke ;  nor  further  wastes  his  breath, 
But  turns  his  javelin  to  the  work  of  death. 
Whate'er  bold  Trojan  arm'd  his  daring  hands. 
Against  the  sable  ships,  with  flaming  brands, 
So  well  tiie  chief  his  naval  weapon  sped. 
The  luckless  warrior  at  his  stem  lay  dead  : 
Full  twelve,  the  boldest,  in  a  moment  fell, 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  tiie  shades  of  hell. 


BOOK  XVI. 


ARGUMENT. 

TBX  SDCTR  BATTLE  :  THS  ACTS  AND  DKATH  09  PATROCLVS. 

Fatroclos  (in  piinuance  of  the  request  of  Nestor  in  the 
elorenth  book)  entreats  Achilles  to  suffer  him  to  go  to  the 
aasistaDoe  of  the  Greeks  with  AchiUes's  troops  and  armour. 
He  agrees  to  it,  hnt  at  the  same  time  charges  him  to  content 
himself  with  rescuing  the  fleet,  without  further  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  The  armour,  horses,  Boldiers,  and  officers,  are 
deeoribed.  Achilles  offers  a  libation  for  the  success  of  his 
friend,  after  which  Patroclus  leads  the  Myrmidons  to 
battle.  The  Trojans,  at  the  sight  of  Patroclus  in  Achilles* 
armour,  taking  him  for  that  hero,  are  cast  into  the  utmost 
consternation ;  he  beats  them  off  from  the  vessels.  Hector 
himself  flies,  Sarpedon  is  killed,  though  Jupiter  was  averse 
to  his  fate.    Several  other  particulars  of  the  battle  are 
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described:  in  the  beet  of  which,  Petrocltu,  neglectiog  the 
orders  of  AcblUes,  pursues  the  foe  to  the  walU  of  Troy : 
where  Apollo  repulses  and  disarms  him,  Euphorbus  wounds 
him,  and  Hector  kills  him :  which  concludes  the  book. 


So  warr*d  both  armies  on  the  ensanguined  shore^ 
While  the  black  vessels  smoked  with  human  gore. 
Meantime  Patroclus  to  Achilles  flies ; 
The  streaming  tears  fall  copious  from  his  eyes : 
Not  faster,  trickling  to  the  plains  below, 
From  the  tall  rock  the  sable  waters  flow. 
Divine  Pelides,  with  compassion  moved, 
Thus  spoke,  indulgent,  to  his  best  beloved. 

*<  Patroclus,  say,  what  grief  thy  bosom  bears, 
That  flows  so  fast  in  these  unmanly  tears! 
No  girl,  no  infant  whom  the  mother  keeps 
From  her  loved  breast,  with  fonder  passion  weeps ; 
Not  more  the  mother's  soul,  that  infant  warms. 
Clung  to  her  knees,  Imd  reaching  at  her  arms, 
Than  thou  hast  mine !  Oh  tell  me,  to  what  end 
Thy  melting  sorrows  thus  pursue  thy  friend  I 

**  Griev'st  thou  for  me,  or  for  my  martial  bandt 
Or  come  sad  tidings  from  our  native  land  I 
Our  fathers  live  four  first,  most  tender  care) 
Thy  good  Menoetius  breathes  the  vital  air. 
And  noary  Pcleus  yet  extends  his  days ; 
Pleased  in  their  age  to  hear  their  children's  praise. 
Or  may  some  meaner  cause  thy  pity  claim! 
Perhaps  yon  relics  of  the  Grecian  name. 
Doomed  in  their  ships  to  sink  by  fire  and  sword^ 
And  pay  the  forfeit  of  theur  haughty  lord! 
Whate'er  tlie  cause,  reveal  thy  secret  care, 
And  speak  those  sorrows  which  a  friend  would 
share." 
A  sigh  that  instant  from  his  bosom  broke^ 
Another  followed,  and  Patroclus  spoke. 

**  Let  Greece  at  lenflrth  with  pity  touch  thy  breast, 
Thyself  a  Greek ;  and,  once,  of  Greeks  the  best  I 
Lo !  every  chief  that  might  her  fate  prevent, 
Lies  pierced  with  wounds,  and  bleeding  in  his  tent : 
Eurypylus,  Tydides,  Atreus*  son, 
And  wise  Ulysses,  at  the  navy  groan, 
More  for  their  country's  wounds,  than  for  theirown. 
Their  pain  soft  arts  of  pharmacy  can  ease, 
Thy  breast  alone  no  lenitives  appease. 
May  never  rage  like  thine  my  soul  enslave, 
O  great  in  vain  I  unprofitablv  brave  1 
Thy  country  slighted  in  her  last  distress. 
What  friend,  what  man,  from  thee  shall  hope  re- 
No — ^men  unborn,  and  ages  yet  behind,      [dress ! 
Shall  curse  that  fierce,  that  unforgiving  mind. 

^  O  man  unpitying !  if  of  man  uiy  race ; 
But  sure  thou  spring'st  not  from  a  soft  embrace. 
Nor  ever  amorous  hero  caused  thy  birth. 
Nor  ever  tender  goddess  brought  thee  forth : 
Some  rugged  rock's  hard  entrftils  gave  thee  form. 
And  ragmg  seas  produced  thee  in  a  storm, 
A  soul  well-suiting  that  tempestuous  kind. 
So  rough  thy  manners,  so  untamed  thy  mind. 

<<  If  some  dire  oracle  thy  breast  aUrm, 
If  aught  from  Jove,  or  Thetis,  4top  thy  arm, 
Some  beam  of  comfort  yet  on  Greece  may  shine. 
If  I  but  lead  the  Myrmidonian  line : 
Clad  in  thy  dreadful  arms  if  I  appear, 
Proud  Troy  shall  tremble,  and  desert  the  war ; 
Without  thy  person  Greece  shall  win  the  day, 
And  thy  mere  image  chase  her  foes  away. 
Press'd  by  fresh  forces,  her  o'erlabour'd  train 
Shall  quit  the  ships,  and  Greece  respire  again." 


Thus,  blind  to  late  I  with  supplicating  breath. 
Thou  begg'st  his  arms,  and  in  his  arms  thy  deadi. 
Unfortunately  good  1  a  boding  sigh 
Thy  friend  retum'd ;  and  wiA  it,  this  reply. 
«  Patroclus !  thy  Achilles  knows  no  fears ; 
Nor  words  from  Jove  nor  oracles  he  hears ; 
Nor  aught  a  mother's  caution  can  suggest ; 
The  tyrant's  pride  lies  rooted  in  my  breast. 
My  wrongs,  my  wrongs,my  constant  thought  engage,  ' 
Those,  my  sole  oracles,  inspure  my  rage : 
I  made  him  tyrant :  gave  him  power  to  wrong  i 

Even  me :  I  felt  it ;  and  shall  feel  it  long. 
The  maid,  my  bUu:k-eyed  maid,  he  forced  awmy. 
Due  to  the  toils  of  many  a  well-fougfat  day  ; 
Due  to  my  conquest  of  her  father's  rei^  ; 
Due  to  the  votes  of  all  the  Grecian  tram. 
From  me  he  forced  her ;  me,  the  bold  and  brave ; 
Disgraced,  dishononr'd,  like  the  meanest  slave. 
But  bear  we  this— the  wrongs  I  grieve  are  past ; 
Tis  time  our  fury  should  relent  at  last : 
I  fix'd  its  date ;  tlie  day  I  wish'd  appears : 
Now  Hector  to  my  ships  his  battle  bears, 
The  flames  my  eyes,  the  shouts  invade  my  earsL 
Go  then,  Patroclus !  court  fair  honour's  chamia 
In  Troy's  famed  fields,  and  in  Achilles'  arms: 
Lead  forth  my  martial  Myrmidons  to  fi^ht. 
Go  save  the  fleets,  and  conquer  in  my  right. 
See  the  thin  relics  of  their  baffled  band 
At  the  last  edge  of  yon  deserted  land  1 
Behold  all  Ilion  on  their  ships  descends ; 
How  the  cloud  bhickens,  how  the  stonn  impends! 
It  was  not  thus,  when,  at  my  sight  amazed,  ; 

Troy  saw  and  trembled,  as  this  helmet  biased : 
Had  not  the  injurious  king  our  friendship  lost. 
Yon  ample  trench  had  buried  half  her  host. 
No  camps,  no  bulwarks  now  the  Trojans  fear. 
Those  are  not  dreadful,  no  Achilles  there ; 
No  longer  flames  the  hince  of  Tydens'  son ; 
No  more  your  general  calls  his  heroes  on : 
Hector,  alone,  1  hear;  his  dreadful  breath 
Commands  your  slaughter,  or  proclaims  your  death. 
Yet  now,  Patroclus,  issue  to  the  pbiin ; 
Now  save  the  ships,  the  rising  fires  restrain. 
And  give  the  Greeks  to  visit  Greece  again. 
But  heed  my  words,  and  mark  a  friend's  command. 
Who  trusts  "ins  fame  and  honours  in  thy  hand. 
And  from  thy  deeds  expects  the  Achaian  host 
Shall  render  back  the  beauteous  maid  he  lost : 
Rage  uncontroU'd  through  all  the  hostile  crew, 
But  touch  not  Hector,  Hector  is  my  due. 
Though  Jove  in  thunder  should  coronuuid  the  war. 
Be  just,  consult  my  glory,  and  forbear. 
The  fleet  once  saved,  desist  from  further  chase^ 
Nor  lead  to  lUon's  walls  the  Grecian  race ; 
Some  adverse  god  thy  rashness  may  destroy  ; 
Some  god,  like  Pbodbus,  ever  kind  to  Troy. 
Let  Greece,  redeem'd  from  this  desUiicUve  Btraity 
Do  her  own  work ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 
O I  would  to  all  the  immortal  powers  above, 
Apollo,  Pallas,  and  almighty  Jove  t 
That  not  one  Trojan  might  be  left  alive. 
And  not  a  Greek  of  all  Uie  race  survive  : 
Might  only  we  the  vast  destruction  shun, 
And  only  we  destroy  the  accursed  town !"  [strand 
Such  conference  held  the  chiefs ;  while  on  the 
Great  Jove  with  conquest  crown'd  the  Trojan  band. 
Ajax  no  more  the  sounding  stonn  sustain'd, 
So  thick  the  darts  an  iron  tempest  rain'd : 
On  his  tired  arm  the  weighty  buckler  hung  ; 
His  hollow  hehn  with  fSftlHng  javelins  nmg ; 
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His  breath,  in  quick  ahorl  panting8,comee  imd  goes ; 
And  painful  sweat  from  all  his  members  flows. 
^>ent  and  o'erpower'd,  he  barely  breathes  at  moat ; 
¥  et  scarce  an  army  stirs  him  from  his  poet : 
Dangers  on  dangers  all  around  him  grow^ 
And  toil  to  toil,  and  woe  succeeds  to  woe. 

Say,  Muses,  throned  above  the  starry  fnuncy 
How  first  the  navy  blazed  with  Trojan  flame! 

Stem  Hector  wavedhissword :  and  standing  near, 
Where  furioua  Ajax  pUed  his  ashen  spear, 
Full  on  the  lance  a  stroke  so  justly  sped. 
That  the  broad  fiUchion  lopp*d  its  brazen  head : 
His  pointless  spear  the  warrior  shakes  in  vain ; 
The  brazen  head  fiUls  sounding  on  the  plain. 
Great  Ajax  saw,  and  own'd  the  hand  divine. 
Confessing  Jove,  and  trembling  at  the  sign ; 
Wam'd  he  retreats.  Then  swift  from  all  sides  poor 
The  hissinff  brands ;  thick  streams  the  fiery  shower ; 
0*er  the  high  stem  the  curling  volumes  rise. 
And  sheets  of  rolling  smoke  involve  the  skies. 

Divine  Achilles  view'd  the  rising  flames, 
And  smote  his  thigh,  and  thus  aloud  exclaJms : 
"  Arm,  arm,  Patroclus !  Lo,  the  blaze  aspires  1 
The  glowing  ocean  reddens  with  the  fires. 
Arm,  ere  our  vessels  catch  the  spreading  flame ; 
Arm,  ere  the  Grecians  be  no  more  a  name ; 
I  haste  to  bring  the  troops." — The  hero  said ; 
The  friend  with  ardour  and  with  joy  obey'd. 

He  essed  his  limbs  in  brass ;  and  first  around 
His  manly  legs,  with  silver  buckles  bound 
The  clasping  greaves ;  then  to  his  breast  applies 
The  flaming  cuirass  of  a  thousand  dyes ; 
Emblazed  with  studs  of  gold  his  fal<^on  shone 
In  the  rich  belt,  as  in  a  starry  zone : 
Achilles'  shield  his  ample  shoulders  spread, 
Achilles*  helmet  nodded  o'er  his  head : 
Adora'd  in  all  his  terrible  array. 
He  flaah'd  around  intolerable  day. 
Alone  untouched,  Pelides*  javelin  stands. 
Not  to  be  poiKd  but  by  Pelides'  hands : 
From  Pelion's  shady  brow  the  plant  entire 
Old  Chiron  rent,  and  shaped  it  for  his  sire ; 
Whose  son's  great  arm  alone  the  weapon  wields, 
The  death  of  heroes,  and  the  dread  of  fields. 

Then  brave  Automedon  (an  honour'd  name^ 
The  second  to  his  lord  in  k>ve  and  fame. 
In  peMe  his  friend,  and  partner  of  the  war) 
The  winged  coursers  harness'd  to  the  car ; 
Xanthus  and  Balius,  of  immortal  breed. 
Sprung  fW>m  the  wind,  and  like  the  wind  in  speed ; 
Whom  the  wing'd  harpy,  swift  Podai^,  bore. 
By  Zephyr  pregnant  on  the  breezy  shore : 
Swift  Pedasus  was  added  to  their  side, 
(Once  ^reat  Action's,  now  Achilles'  pride) 
Who,  like  in  strength,  in  swiftness,  and  in  grace, 
A  mortal  courser,  match'd  the  immortal  race. 

Achilles  speeds  from  tent  to  tent,  and  warms 
His  hardy  Myrmidons  to  blood  and  arms. 
All  breathing  death,  around  the  chief  they  stand, 
A  ffrim,  terrific,  formidable  band : 
Gnm  as  voracious  wolves,  that  seek  the  springs 
When  scalding  thirst  their  burning  bowels  wrings ; 
When  some  tall  stag,  fredi-slaughter'd  in  the  wood. 
Has  drench'd  their  wide  insatiate  throats  with  blood, 
To  the  black  fount  they  rush,  a  hideous  throng, 
With  paunch  distended,  and  with  lolling  tongue. 
Fire  fills  theb  eye,  their  bhtck  jaws  belch  the  gore. 
And  goi^^  with  slaughter  still  they  thirst  for  more. 
Like  funousyrnsh'd  tne  Myrmidonian  crew,  [view. 
Soeh  their  dread  strei^^th,  and  such  thdr  deathful 


High  in  the  midst  the  great  Achilles  stands, 
Directs  their  order,  and  the  war  commands. 
He,  loved  of  Jove,  had  launched  for  Ilion's  shores 
Full  fifty  vessels,  mann'd  with  fifty  oars : 
Five  chosen  leaders  the  fierce  bands  obey. 
Himself  supreme  in  valour,  as  in  sway. 

First  roarch'd  Menestheus,  of  celestial  birth, 
Derived  from  thee,  whose  waters  wash  the  earth. 
Divine  Sperchius !  Jove-descended  flood  1 
A  mortal  mother  mixing  with  a  god. 
Such  was  Menestheus,  but  miscul'd  by  fame 
The  son  of  Boms,  that  espoused  the  dame. 

Eudorus  next ;  whom  Polymele  the  gay. 
Famed  in  the  gracefiil  dance,  produced  to-day. 
Her,  sly  Cellenius  loved ;  on  her  would  gaze. 
As  with  swift  step  she  form'd  the  running  maze : 
To  her  high  chamber  from  Diana's  quire. 
The  god  pursued  her,  urged,  and  crown'd  his  fire. 
The  son  confees'd  his  father's  heavenly  race. 
And  hetr'd  his  mother's  swiftness  in  the  chase. 
Strong  EchecleQs,  bless'd  in  all  those  charms 
That  pleased  a  god,  succeeded  to  her  arms  ; 
Not  conscious  of  those  loves,  long  hid  from  fame. 
With  gifts  of  price  he  sought  and  won  the  dame ; 
Her  secret  offspring  to  her  sire  she  bare ; 
Her  sire  caressM  bun  with  a  parent's  care. 

Piaander  foUow'd ;  matchless  in  his  art 
To  wing  the  spear,  or  aim  the  distant  dart ; 
No  hand  so  sure  of  all  the  Emathian  line. 
Or  if  a  surer,  great  Patroclus !  thine. 

The  fourth  ^by  Phcuiix'  grave  command  was 
graced, 
Laerces'  v^iant  offspring  led  the  last. 

Soon  as  Achilles  with  superior  care 
Had  caird  the  chiefs,  and  order'd  all  the  war. 
This  stem  remembrance  to  his  troops  he  gave : 
"  Ye  far-famed  Myrmidons,  ye  fierce  and  brave  ! 
Think  with  what  threats  you  dared  theTrojan  throng. 
Think  what  reproach  these  ears  endured  so  long ; 
'  Stem  son  of  releus,  (thus  ye  used  to  say. 
While  restless,  raging,  in  your  ships  you  lay) 
Oh  nursed  with  gail,  unknowing  bow  to  yield ; 
Whose  rage  defrauds  us  of  so  mmed  a  field : 
If  that  dire  fury  must  for  ever  burn. 
What  make  we  herel  Return,  ye  chiefs,  return  1' 
Such  were  your  words — Now,  waniors !  grieve  no 

more. 
Lo  there  the  Trojans ;  bathe  your  swords  in  gore ! 
This  day  shall  give  you  all  your  soul  demands, 
Glut  all  your  hearts,  and  weaiy  all  your  hands !" 

Thus  while  he  roused  the  fire  in  every  breast. 
Close  and  more  close  the  listening  cohorts  press'd ; 
Ranks  wedged  in  ranks ;  of  arms  a  steely  ring 
Still  grows,and  spreads,and  thickens  round  the  king. 
As  when  a  circling  wall  the  builder  forms, 
Of  strength  defensive  against  winds  and  storms, 
Compacted  stones  the  thickening  work  compose. 
And  round  him  wide  the  rising  structure  grows : 
So  helm  to  helm,  and  crest  to  crest  they  throng,* 
Shield  urged  on  shield,  and  man  drove  man  along ; 
Thick,  undistinguish'd  plumes,  together  join'd. 
Float  in  one  sea,  and  wave  before  the  wmd. 
^  Far  o'er  the  rest  in  glittering  pomp  i4[>pear, 
There  bold  Automedon,  Patroclus  here ; 
Brothers  in  arms,  with  equal  fuiy  fired ; 
Two  friends,  two  bodies  with  one  soul  inspired. 

But  mindful  of  the  gods,  Achilles  went 
To  the  rich  coffer  in  ms  shady  tent : 
There  lay  on  heaps  his  various  garments  roll'd. 
And  costly  furs,  and  caipets  stiff  with  gold. 
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(The  presents  of  the  sOver-footed  dune) 
From  thence  he  took  a  bowl,  of  antique  frame. 
Which  never  man  had  stain'd  with  ruddy  wine. 
Nor  raised  in  offerings  to  the  powers  divine. 
But  Peleus*  son ;  and  Peleus'  son  to  none 
Had  raised  in  offerinffs,  but  to  Jove  alone. 
This  tinged  with  sulphur,  sacred  first  to  flame, 
He  pur^d ;  and  wash'd  it  in  the  running  stream. 
Then  cleansed  his  hands ;  and  fixing  for  a  space 
His  eyes  on  heaven,  his  feet  upon  the  place 
Of  sacrifice,  the  purple  draught  he  pour'd 
Forth  in  the  midst ;  and  thus  the  god  implored. 

**  O  thou  supreme !  high-throned  all  height  above ! 
O  great  Pelasgic,  Dodonsean  Jove ! 
Who  'midst  surrounding  frosts,  and  vapours  chill, 
Presidest  on  bleak  Dodona's  vocal  hill: 
rWhose  groves  the  Selli,  race  austere !  surround. 
Their  feet  unwash'd,  their  slumbers  on  the  ground; 
Who  hear,  from  rustling  oaks,  thy  dark  decrees ; 
And  catch  the  fates,  low-whisper'd  in  the  breeze;) 
Hear,  as  of  old !  Thou  gaveet,  at  Thetis*  prayer. 
Glory  to  me,  and  to  the  Greeks  despair. 
Lo,  to  the  dangers  of  the  fighting  field 
The  best,  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  I  yield ; 
Though  still  determined,  to  my  ships  confined ; 
Patroclus  gone,  I  stay  but  half  behind. 
O !  be  his  guard  thy  providential  care. 
Confirm  his  heart,  and  string  his  arm  to  war : 
Pressed  by  his  single  force  let  Hector  see 
His  fame  in  arms  not  owing  all  to  me. 
But  when  the  fleets  are  saved  from  foes  and  fire. 
Let  him  with  conquest  and  renown  retire ; 
Preserve  his  arms,  preserve  his  social  train. 
And  safe  return  him  to  these  eyes  again !'' 

Great  Jove  consents  to  half  the  chiefs  request, 
But  heaven's  eternal  doom  denies  the  rest ; 
To  free  the  fleet  was  granted  to  his  prayer ; 
His  safe  return,  the  winds  dispersed  in  air. 
Back  to  his  tent  the  stem  Achilles  flies, 
And  waits  the  combat  with  impatient  eyes. 
-  Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus'  care. 
Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 
As  wasps,  provoked  by  children  in  their  pUy, 
Pour  from  their  mansions  by  the  broad  highway, 
In  swarms  the  guiltless  traveller  engaee, 
Whet  all  their  stings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage : 
All  rise  in  arms,  and,  with  a  general  cry. 
Assert  their  waxen  domes,  and  buzzing  progeny. 
Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  swarms. 
So  loud  their  chunours,  and  so  keen  their  arms : 
Their  rising  rage  Patroclus'  breath  inspires, 
Who  thus  mflames  them  with  heroic  fires. 

^O  warriors,  partners  of  Achilles'  praise ! 
Be  mindful  of  your  deeds  in  ancient  days; 
Your  godlike  master  let  your  acts  prochdm. 
And  add  new  glories  to  his  mighty  name. 
Think  your  Achilles  sees  you  fight :  be  brave. 
And  humble  the  proud  monarch  whom  you  save." 

Joyful  they  heard,  and  kindling  as  he  spoke. 
Flew  to  the  fleet,  involved  in  fire  and  smoke. 
From  shore  to  shore  the  doubling  shouts  resound, 
The  hollow  ships  return  a  deeper  sound. 
The  war  stood  still,  and  all  around  them  gazed. 
When  great  Achilles'  shining  armour  blazed : 
Troy  saw,  and  thought  the  dread  Achilles  nigh. 
At  once  lliey  see,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly. 

Then  first  thy  spear,  divine  Patroclus !  flew, 
Where  the  war  raged,  and  where  the  tumult  grew. 
Close  to  the  stem  of  that  funed  ship  which  'Qxte 
Unbleas'd  Protesilaus  to  Ilion's  shore, 


The  great  PsBonian,  bold  Pyrechmes,  stood ; 

SVho  led  his  bands  from  Axius'  winding  flood ;) 
is  shoulder-blade  receives  the  fatal  wound ; 
The  groanuie  warrior  pants  upon  the  ground. 
His  troops,  uuit  see  their  country's  glory  slain, 
Fly  diverse,  scattered  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Patroclus*  arm  forbids  the  spremdins  fires, 
And  from  the  half-bum'd  slup  proud  Troy  retires ; 
Clear'd  from  the  smoke  the  jo^HTul  navy  lies ; 
In  heaps  on  heaps  the  foe  tumultuous  flies ; 
Triumphant  Greece  her  rescued  decks  ascends, 
And  loud  acclaim  the  starry  region  rends. 
So  when  thick  iclouds  inwrap  the  mountain's  head, 
O'er  heaven's  expanse  like  one  black  ceiling  spread: 
Sudden  the  thunderer,  with  a  flaahinff  ray. 
Bursts  through  the  darimess,  and  lets  down  the  day: 
The  hills  shine  out,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
And  streams,  and  vales,  and  forests,  strike  the  eyes; 
The  smiling  scene  wide  opens  to  the  sight, 
And  all  the  unmeasured  ether  flames  with  light 

But  Troy  repulsed,  and  scatter'd  o'er  the  plaiia, 
Forced  from  the  navy,  yet  the  fight  maintains. 
Now  every  Greek  some  hostile  hero  slew. 
But  still  the  foremost,  bold  Patroclus  flew : 
As  AreTlycus  had  tum'd  him  round. 
Sharp  in  his  thigh  he  felt  the  piercing  wound ; 
The  brazen-pointed  spear,  with  vigour  thrown, 
The  thigh  transfix'd,  and  broke  the  briUle  booe: 
Headlong  he  fell.    Next,  Thoas  was  thy  chance; 
Thy  breast,  unarm'd,  received  the  Spartan  lance. 
Phylides'  dart  (as  Amphidus  drew  nigh) 
His  blow  prevented,  and  transpierced  his  thigh, 
Tore  all  the  brawn,  and  rent  the  nerves  away ; 
In  darkness,  and  in  death,  the  warrior  lay.  | 

In  equal  arms  two  sons  of  Nestor  stand,  | 

And  two  bold  brothers  of  the  Lycian  hand : 
Bv  great  Antilochus,  Atymnius  dies. 
Pierced  in  the  flank,  lamented  youth  t  he  lies. 
Kind  Maris,  bleeding  in  his  brother's  wound, 
Defends  the  breathless  carcase  on  the  ground; 
Furious  he  flies,  his  murderer  to  engage :  I 

But  godlike  Thrasimed  prevents  his  rage. 
Between  his  arm  and  shoulder  aims  a  blow; 
His  arm  falls  spouting  on  the  dust  below : 
He  sinks,  with  endless  darkness  cover'd  o'er ; 
And  vents  his  soul,  effhsed  with  gushing  If*"**,    ' 

Slain  by  two  brothers,  thus  two  brothers  bleed,   ^ 
Sar^onii  friends,  Amisodams*  seed ;  I 

Amisodarus,  who,  by  furies  led. 
The  bane  of  men,  abhorr'd  Chimiera  bred ; 
Skill'd  in  the  dart  in  vain,  his  sons  expire. 
And  pay  Uie  forfeit  of  their  guilty  sire. 

Stopp'd  in  the  tumult  Cleobulus  lies, 
Beneath  OTleus*  arm,  a  living  prize ; 
A  living  prize  not  long  the  Trojan  stood ; 
The  thirsty  falchion  drank  his  reeking  bloody 
Plunged  in  his  throat  the  smoking  weapon  lies; 
Black  death,  and  fate  unpitying,  seal  his  eyes. 

Amid  the  ranks,  with  mutual  thirst  of  fiune, 
Lycon  the  brave,  and  fierce  Peneleus  came ; 
In  vain  their  javelins  at  each  other  flew, 
Now,  met  in  arms,  their  eager  swords  they  dreV' 
On  the  plumed  crest  of  his  Boeotian  foe 
The  danng  Lycon  aim'd  a  noble  blow ;       ^^ 
The  sword  broke  short ;  but  his,  Peneleus  ^ 
Full  on  the  juncture  of  tlie  neck  and  head : 
The  head,  divided  by  a  stroke  so  just. 
Hung  by  the  skin :  the  body  sunk  to  dust. 

O'ertaken  Neamas  by  Merion  bleeds,     \r^^. 
Pierced  through  the  dioulder  as  he  mounts  nu* 
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Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground : 
His  Bwmuning  eyes  etenud  Hhades  surround. 
Next  Erymas  was  doom'd  his  fate  to  feel, 
His  open'd  mouth  received  the  Oetan  steel : 
Beneath  the  brain  the  point  a  passage  tore, 
Craah'd  the  thin  bones,and  drown'd  the  teeth  in  gore : 
His  mouth,  his  eyes,  his  nostrils,  pour  a  flood ; 
He  sobs  his  soul  out  in  the  gush  of  blood. 

As  when  the  flocks  neglected  by  the  swain 
(Or  kids,  or  lambs)  lie  scattered  o*er  the  plain, 
A  troop  of  wolves  the  unguarded  charge  survey. 
And  rend  the  trembling,  unresisting  prey : 
Thus  on  the  foe  the  Greeks  impetuous  came ; 
Troy  fled,  unmindful  of  her  former  fame. 
But  still  at  Hector  godlike  Ajax  aim'd. 
Still,  pointed  at  his  breast,  his  javelin  flamed. 
The  Trojan  chief,  experienced  in  the  field, 
0*er  his  broad  shoulders  spread  the  massy  shield, 
Observed  the  storm  of  darts  the  Grecians  pour, 
And  on  his  buckler  caught  the  ringing  shower: 
He  sees  for  Greece  the  scale  of  conquest  rise. 
Yet  stops,  and  turns,  and  saves  his  loved  allies. 
As  when  the  hand  of  Jove  a  tempest  forms. 
And  rolls  the  cloud  to  blacken  heaven  with  storms. 
Dark  o'er  the  fields  the  ascending  vapour  flies,  i 
And  shades  the  sun,  and  blots  the  golden  skies : 
I   So  from  the  ships,  aiong  the  dusky  plain, 
I   Dire  Flight  and  Terror  drove  the  Trojan  train. 
Even  Hector  fled ;  through  heaps  of  disarray 
The  fiery  coursers  forced  their  lord  away : 
While  far  behind  his  Trojans  fall  confused ; 
Wedged  in  the  trench,  in  one  vast  carnage  bruised : 
Chariots  on  chariots  roll :  the  claidiing  spokes 
Shock ;  while  the  madding  steeds  bre^  short  their 

yokes, 
In  vam  they  Ubonr  up  the  steepy  mound ; 
Their  charioteers  lie  foaming  on  the  ground. 
Fierce  on  the  rear,  with  shouts,  Patioclus  flies ; 
Tumultuous  clamour  fills  the  fields  and  skies ; 
Thick  drifts  of  dust  involve  their  rapid  flight ; 
Clouds  rise  on  clouds,  and  heaven  is  snatched  from 

sight 
The  affrighted  steeds  their  dying  lords  cast  down. 
Scour  o'er  the  fields,  and  stretch  to  reach  the  town. 
Loud  o'er  the  rout  was  heard  the  victor's  cry. 
Where  the  war  bleeds,  and  where  the  thickest  die. 
Where  horse  and  arms,  and  chariots  lie  o'erthrown. 
And  bleeding  heroes  under  axles  groan. 
No  stop,  no  check,  the  steeds  of  Peleus  knew : 
From  bank  to  bank  the  immortal  coursers  flew, 
High'bounding  o'er  the  fosse :  the  whirling  car 
Smokes  through  the  ranks,  o'ertakes  the  flymg  war, 
And  thunders  after  Hector:  Hector  flies, 
Patroclus  shakes  his  lance :  but  fate  denies. 
Not  with  less  noise,  with  less  impetuous  force. 
The  tide  of  Trojans  urge  their  desperate  course, 
Than  when  in  autumn  Jove  his  fury  pours, 
And  earth  is  loaden  with  incessant  showers  f\ 
nVhen  guilty  mortals  break  the  eternal  laws. 
Or  judm,  bribed,  betray  the  righteous  cause ;) 
From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rise, 
And  opens  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies : 
The  unpetuouB  torrents  from  their  hills  obey, 
WholefieldsaredrQwn'd,andmountainssweptaway; 
Loud  roars  the  deluge  till  it  meets  the  main ; 
And  trembling  man  sees  all  his  Ubours  vain ! 

And  now  the  chief  (the  foremost  troops  repell'd) 
Back  to  the  ships  his  destined  progress  held,* 
Bore  down  half  Troy  in  his  resistless  way. 
And  forced  the  routed  ranks  to  stand  the  day. 


Between  the  space  where  silver  Simois  flows, 
Where  Uv  the  fleets,  and  where  the  rampires  rose. 
All  grim  m  dust  and  blood  Patroclus  stands, 
And  turns  the  slaughter  on  the  conquering  bands. 
First  Pronous  died  beneath  his  fiery  dart. 
Which  pierced  below  the  shield  his  valiant  heart. 
Thestor  was  next,  who  saw  the  chief  appear. 
And  fell  the  victim  of  his  coward  fear ; 
Shrunk  up  he  sat,  with  wild  and  haggard  eye. 
Nor  stood  to  combat,  nor  had  force  to  fly : 
Patroclus  mark'd  him  as  he  shunn'd  the  war. 
And  with  unmanly  tremblings  shook  the  car. 
And  dropp'd  the  flowing  reins.    Him  'twixt  the 

jaws, 
The  javelin  sticks,  and  from  the  chariot  draws. 
As  on  a  rock  that  overhangs  the  main. 
An  angler,  studious  of  the  line  and  cane. 
Some  mighty  fish  draws  panting  to  the  shore : 
Not  with  less  ease  the  barbed  javelin  bore 
The  gaping  dastard ;  as  the  spear  was  shook. 
He  fell,  and  life  his  heartless  breast  forsook. 

Next  on  Eryalus  he  flies ;  a  stone. 
Large  as  a  rock,  was  by  his  fury  thrown : 
Full  on  his  crown  the  ponderous  fragment  flew. 
And  burst  the  helm,  and  cleft  the  h^  in  two : 
Prone  to  the  ground  the  breathless  warrior  fell. 
And  death  involved  him  with  the  shades  of  hell. 
Then  low  in  dust  Epaltes,  Echius,  lie ; 
Ipheas,  Evippus,  Polymelus,  die ; 
Amphoterus  and  Eiymas  succeed ; 
And  last  Tlepolemus  and  Pyres  bleed. 
Where'er  he  moves,  the  growing  slauffhters  spread 
In  heaps  on  heaps ;  a  monument  of  dead. 

When  now  Sarpedon  his  brave  friends  beheld 
Groveling  in  dust,  and  gasping  on  the  field. 
With  this  reproach  his  flying  host  he  warms : 
'<  Oh  stain  to  honour  I  oh  disgrace  to  arms  1 
Forsake,  inglorious  the  contended  plain ; 
This  hand  unaided  shall  the  war  sustain : 
The  task  be  mine,  this  hero's  strength  to  try. 
Who  mows  whole  troops,  and  makes  an  army  fly." 

He  spake ;  and,  speaking,  leaps  from  off  the  car: 
Patroclus  lights,  and  sternly  waits  the  war. 
As  when  two  vultures  on  the  mountain's  height 
Stoop  with  resounding  pinions  to  the  fight ; 
They  cuff,  they  tear,  they  raise  a  screaming  ciy ; 
The  desert  echoes,  and  the  rocks  reply : 
The  warriors  thus  opposed  in  arms,  engage 
With  equal  clamours,  and  with  equal  rage. 

Jove  view'd  the  combat ;  whose  event  foreseen, 
He  thus  bespoke  his  sister  and  his  queen : 
<*  The  hour  draws  on ;  the  destinies  ordain. 
My  godlike  son  shall  press  the  Phrygian  pbun : 
Air^dy  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands. 
His  life  is  owed  to  fierce  Patroclus'  hands. 
What  passions  in  a  parent's  breast  debate  I 
Say,  shall  I  snatch  him  from  impending  fate. 
And  send  him  safe  to  Lycia,  distant  far 
From  all  the  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war ; 
Or  to  his  doom  my  bravest  offspring  yield. 
And  fatten,  with  celestial  blood,  the  fieldl" 

Then  thus  the  goddess  with  the  radiant  eyes  : 
**  What  words  are  these  1  O  sovereign  of  the  skies ! 
Short  is  the  date  proscribed  to  mortal  man ; 
Shall  Jove  for  one  extend  the  narrow  span, 
Whose  bounds  were  fix'd  before  his  race  began! 
How  many  sons  of  gods,  foredoom'd  to  death. 
Before  ^roud  Ilion,  must  resign  then*  breath  I 
Were  thine  exempt,  debate  would  rise  above. 
And  murmuring powerscondemn  their  partial  Jove. 
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Give  the  bold  chief  a  glorious  fate  in  fight ; 

And  when  the  ascending  soul  has  winged  her  flight 

Let  Sleep  and  Death  convey,  by  thy  command^ 

The  breathless  body  to  his  native  land. 

His  friends  and  people,  to  his  future  praise, 

A  nuurble  tomb  and  pyramid  shall  raise, 

And  lasting  honours  to  his  ashes  give ; 

His  fame  Ttis  all  the  dead  can  have)  shall  live." 

She  saia :  the  cloud-compeller,  overcome. 
Assents  to  fates  and  ratifies  the  doom. 
Then  touch'd  with  grief,  the  weeping  heavens  distill'd 
A  shower  of  blood  o'er  all  the  faUU  field : 
The  god,  hia  eyes  averting  from  the  plain, 
Laments  his  son,  predestined  to  be  slain. 
Far  from  the  Lycian  shores,  hia  happy  native  reign. 

Now  met  in  arms,  the  combatants  appear ; 
Each  heaved  the  shield,  and  poised  the  lifted  spear: 
From  strong  Patroclus'  hand  thejavelin  fled. 
And  pass'd  the  groin  of  valiant  Thrasymed ; 
The  nerves  unbraced  no  more  his  bulk  snstidn. 
He  falls,  and  falling  bites  the  bloody  plain. 
Two  sounding  darts  the  Lycian  leader  threw ; 
The  first  aloof  with  erring  tary  flew. 
The  next  transpierced  Achilles*  mortal  steed. 
The  generous  Pedasus  of  Theban  breed, 
Fix'd  in  the  shoulder's  joint ;  he  reel'd  around, 
RoU'd  in  the  bloody  dust,  and  paw'd  the  slippery 

ground. 
His  sudden  fall  the  entangled  harness  broke ; 
Each  axle  crackled,  and  uie  chariot  shook : 
When  bold  Automedon,  to  disensage 
The  starting  coursers,  and  restram  their  rage. 
Divides  the  traces  with  his  sword,  and  freed 
The  incumber'd  chariot  from  the  dying  steed : 
The  rest  move  on,  obedient  to  the  rein ; 
The  car  rolls  slowly  o'er  the  dusty  plain. 

The  towering  chiefs  to  fiercer  fight  advance ; 
And  first  Sarpedon  whirPd  his  weighty  lance, 
Which  o'er  the  warrior's  shoulder  took  its  course^ 
And  spent  in  empty  air  its  dying  foree. 
Not  so  Patroclus'  nevep>erring  dart ; 
Aim'd  at  his  breast,  it  pierced  a  mortal  part,    * 
Where  the  strong  fibres  bind  the  solid  heart. 
Then  as  the  mountain  oak,  <^  poplar  tall. 
Or  pine  (fit  mast  for  some  great  admiral) 
Nods  to  the  axe,  till  with  a  groaning  sound 
It  sinks,  and  spreads  its  honours  on  the  ground : 
Thus  fell  the  lung ;  and  laid  on  earth  supine. 
Before  his  chariot  stretch'd  his  form  divine : 
He  grasp'd  the  dust  distain'd  with  streaming  gore, 
An^  pale  in  death,  lay  groaning  on  the  shore. 
So  lies  a  bull  beneath  the  lion's  paws. 
While  the  ^nm  savage  grinds  with  foamy  jaws 
The  trembhng  limbs,  and  sucks  the  smoking  blood; 
Deep  groans,  and  hollow  roars,  rebellow  through 
the  wood. 

Then  to  the  leader  of  the  Ly<aan  band 
The  dying  chief  address'd  his  last  command ; 
^<GlaucuB,  be  bold;  thy  task  be  first  to  dare 
The  glorious  dangers  of  destructive  wai^. 
To  1^  my  troops,  to  combat  at  their  h^ad. 
Incite  the  living,  and  supply  the  dead. 
Tell  'em,  I  charged  them  with  my  latest  breath 
Not  unrevenged  to  bear  Sarpedon's  death. 
What  grief,  what  shame,  must  Glaucus  undergo. 
If  these  spoU'd  arms  adorn  a  Grecian  foe  I 
Then  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  warrior  fight ; 
Defend  my  body,  conquer  in  my  right ; 
That,  taught  by  great  examples,  all  may  try 
Like  thee  to  vanquish,  or  like  me  to  die." 


He  ceased ;  the  fates  snppress'd  his  labouring 
breath. 
And  his  eyes  darken'd  with  the  shades  of  deatH. 
The  insulting  victor  with  disdain  bestrode 
The  prostrate  prince,  and  on  his  bosom  trod ; 
Then  drew  the  weapon  from  his  panting  heart. 
The  reeking  fibres  clinging  to  the  dart ; 
From  the  wide  wound  guw'd  out  a  stream  of  blood. 
And  the  soul  issued  in  the  purple  flood. 
His  flying  steeds  the  Myrmidons  detain, 
Unguided  now,  their  mighty  master  slain. 
All-impotent  of  aid,  transfix'd  with  grief. 
Unhappy  Glaucus  heard  the  dying  chief: 
His  pamful  arm,  yet  useless  with  the  a — 
Inflicted  late  by  Teuoer's  deadly  dart. 
Supported  on  Ins  better  hand  he  8tay*d  :  ' 

To  Phoebus  then  ('twas  all  he  could)  he  pi»y'd : 

^  All-seeing  monarch !  whether  Lyeia*s  ooaflt,      ; 
Or  sacred  Ition,  thy  bright  presence  boast. 
Powerful  alike  to  ease  the  wretch's  smart ; 

0  hear  me !  god  of  every  healing  art ! 

Lo !  stiff  with  clotted  blood,  and  pierced  with  pam. 
That  thrills  my  arm,  and  shoots  through  erety  veiB, , 

1  stand  unable  to  sustain  the  spear. 

And  sigh,  at  distance  from  the  glorious  wmr. 
Low  in  the  dust  is  great  Sarpedon  laid, 
Nor  Jove  vouchsafed  his  hapless  offspring  aid  ;        ' 
But  thou,  O  god  of  health !  thy  succour  lend,  i 

To  guard  the  relics  of  my  slaughtered  friend : 
For  thou,  though  distant,  canst  restore  my  mig^ 
To  head  my  Lycians,  and  support  the  fight." 

Apollo  heard ;  and,  suppliant  as  he  stood. 
His  heavenly  lumd  restrained  the  flux  of  blood ; 
He  drew  the  dolours  from  the  wounded  part. 
And  breathed  a  spirit  in  his  rising  heart. 
Renew'd  by  art  (Uvine,  the  hero  stands. 
And  owns  the  assistance  of  immortal  bander  | 

First  to  the  fight  his  native  troops  he  wanns, 
Then  loudly  <»lls  on  Troy's  vindictive  arms ; 
With  ample  strides  he  stalks  from  place  to  piaee ; 
Now  fires  Agenor,  now  Polydamas ; 
iEneas  next,  and  Hector  he  accosts ; 
Inflaming  thus  the  rage  of  all  their  hosts. 

^  What  thoughts,  regardless  chief!  thy  breast 
employ  t 
Oh  too  forgetful  of  the  friends  of  Troy  1 
Those  generous  friends,  who,  from  their  eountiy&r^ 
Breathe  their  brave  souls  out  in  another's  war. 
See !  where  in  dust  the  great  Sarpedon  lies,  > 

In  action  valiant,  and  in  council  vrise,  i 

Who  guarded  right,  and  kept  his  people  free ; 
To  all  his  Lycians  lost,  and  lost  to  thee  !  ' 

Stretch'd  by  Patrodns'  arm  on  yonder  plains, 
O  save  from  hostile  rage  his  loved  remains  I  i 

Ah  let  not  Greece  his  eonquer'd  trophies  boaat,        | 
Nor  on  his  corse  revenge  her  heroes  lost  1  ** 

He  spoke ;  each  leader  in  his  grief  partook : 
Troy,  at  the  loss,  through  all  her  legions  shook. 
Transfix'd  with  deep  regret,  they  view  o'erthrown 
At  once  his  country's  pillar,  and  their  own ; 
A  chief,  who  led  to  Troy's  beleaguer'd  wall 
A  host  of  heroes,  and  outshined  them  all. 
Fired,  they  rush  on ;  first  Hector  seeks  the  foes, 
And  with  superior  vengeance  greatly  glows. 

But  o'er  the  dead  the  fierce  Patrochis  stands, 
And  rouung  Ajax,  roused  the  listening  bands. 

<<  Heroes,  be  men ;  be  what  yon  were  before ; 
Or  wei^  tlie  great  occasion,  and  be  more. 
The  chief  who  taught  our  lofty  walls  to  yield. 
Lies  pale  in  death,  extended  on  the  field. 
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To  guard  his  body  Troy  in  numbers  flies ; 
'Tis  half  the  glory  to  maintain  our  prize. 
Haste,  strip  huarms,the  slaughter  roundhim  spread. 
And  send  the  living  Lycians  to  the  dead." 

The  heroes  kindle  at  his  fierce  command  ; 
The  martial  squadrons  close  on  either  hand : 
Here  Troy  and  Lycia  charge  with  loud  alarms, 
Thesaalia  there,  and  Greece,  oppose  their  arms. 
With  horrid  shouts  they  circle  round  the  slain ; 
The  clash  of  armour  rines  o'er  all  the  plain. 
Great  Jove,  to  swell  the  horrors  of  the  fi^ht. 
O'er  the  fierce  armies  pours  pernicious  nigh^ 
And  round  his  son  confounds  the  warriug  hosts. 
His  fate  ennobling  with  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 

Now  Greece  gives  way,  and  great  Epigeua  falls; 
Agadeus'  son,  from  Budium's  lofty  walls ; 
Who  chased  for  murder  thence  a  suppliant  came 
To  Peleus,  and  the  silver^footed  dame ; 
Now  sent  to  Troy,  Achilles'  arms  to  aid. 
He  pays  due  vengeance  to  his  kinsman's  shade. 
Soon  as  his  luckless  hand  had  touch'd  the  dead, 
A  rock's  large  fragment  thunder'd  on  his  head ; 
HurI'd  by  Hectorean  force  it  cleft  in  twain 
His  shatter'd  hefan,  and  stretch'd  him  o'er  theslain. 

Fierce  to  the  van  of  fight  Patrodus  came ; 
And,  like  an  eagle  darting  at  ha  game, 
Sprung  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Lycian  band. 
What  grief  thy  heart,  what  fury  urged  thy  hand, 
O  generous  Greek !  when  with  full  vigour  thrown. 
At  Sthenelatis  flew  the  weighty  stone. 
Which  sunk  him  to  the  dei^ :  when  Troy,  too  near 
That  arm,  drew  back ;  and  Hector  leam'd  to  fear. 
Far  as  an  able  hand  a  lance  can  throw. 
Or  at  the  lists,  or  at  the  fighting  foe ; 
So  far  the  Trojans  from  their  lines  retired ; 
Till  Glauens,  turning,  all  the  rest  inspired. 
Then  Bathyckens  fell  beneath  his  rage. 
The  only  hope  of  Chaloou's  trembling  age : 
Wide  o'er  the  land  was  stretch'd  his  large  domain. 
With  stately  seats,  and  riches  blest  in  vain : 
Htm,  bold  with  youth,  and  eager  to  pursue 
The  flying  Lycians,  Glauens  met  and  slew ; 
Pierced  wrough  the  bosom  with  a  sudden  wound, 
He  fell,  and  falling  made  the  fields  resound. 
The  Achaians  sorrow  for  their  hero  shun ; 
With  conquering  shouts  the  Trojans  shake  the  plain, 
And  crowd  to  spoil  the  dead :  the  Greeks  oppose ; 
An  iron  circle  round  the  carcase  grows. 

Then  brave  Laogonus  resign'd  his  breath, 
Despatch'd  by  Merion  to  the  shades  of  death: 
On  Ida's  holy  hill  he  made  abode, 
The  priest  of  Jove,  and  honour'd  like  his  god. 
Betweep  the  jaw  and  ear  the  javelin  went ; 
The  soul,  exhaling,  issued  at  the  vent. 
His  speur  JEneas  at  the  victor  threw. 
Who  stooping  forward  from  the  death  withdrew ; 
The  lance  him'd  harmless  o'er  his  covering  shield. 
And  trembling  struck,  and  rooted  in  the  field ; 
There  yet  scarce  spent,  it  quivers  on  the  plain, 
Sent  by  the  great  Mneas*  arm  in  vain. 
"  Swift  as  thou  art  (the  ra|png  hero  cries) 
And  skill'd  in  dancing  to  mspute  the  prize. 
My  spear,  the  destinra  passage  had  it  found. 
Had  fix'd  thy  active  vigour  to  the  ground." 

«  O  valiant  lead^  of  the  Dardan  host ! 
(Ii&ulted  Merion  thus  retorts  the  bo&st) 
Strong  aa  you  are,  'tis  mortal  force  ^ou  trust, 
An  arm  aa  strong  may  stretch  thee  m  the  dust. 
And  if  to  this  my  lance  thy  fate  be  given. 
Vain  are  thy  vaunts ;  success  is  still  from  heaven : 


This,  instant,  sends  thee  down  to  Pluto's  coast ; 
Mine  is  the  glory,  his  thy  parting  ghost." 

"  O  friend  (Menostius'  son  this  answer  gave) 
With  words  to  combat,  ill  befits  the  brave ; 
Not  empty  boasts  the  sons  of  Troy  repel. 
Your  swords  must  plunge  them  to  the  shades  of  helL 
To  speak,  beseems  the  council ;  but  to  dare 
In  glorious  action,  is  the  task  of  war." 

This  said,  Patroclus  to  the  battle  flies ; 
Great  Merion  follows,  and  new  shouts  arise : 
Shields,  helmets  rattle,  as  the  warriors  close ; 
And  thick  and  heavy  sounds  the  storm  of  blows. 
As  through  the  shrilling  vale,  or  mountain  ground, 
The  hibours  of  the  woodman's  axe  resound ; 
Blows  following  blows  are  heard  re-echoing  wide, 
While  crackling  forests  fall  on  every  side : 
Thus  echoed  aU  the  fields  with  loud  alarms. 
So  fell  the  warriors,  and  so  rung  their  arms. 

Now  great  Sarpedon  on  the  sandy  shore, 
His  heavenly  form  defaced  with  dust  and  gore, 
And  stuck  with  darts  by  warring  heroes  shed. 
Lies  undistinguish'd  from  the  vulgar  dead. 
His  long-disputed  corse  the  chiefs  enclose. 
On  every  side  the  busy  combat  grows ; 
Thick  as  beneath  some  shepherd's  thatch'd  abode 
(The  pails  high  foaming  with  a  milky  flood) 
The  buzzing  flies,  a  persevering  train. 
Incessant  swarm,  and  chased  return  again. 

Jove  view'd  the  combat  with  a  stem  survey. 
And  eyes  that  flash'd  intolerable  day. 
Fix'd  on  the  field  his  sight,  his  breast  debates 
The  vengeance  due,  and  meditates  the  fiatee: 
Whether  to  urge  their  mvmpt  effect,  and  call 
The  force  of  Hector  to  Patroclus'  fall. 
This  instant  see  his  short-lived  trophies  woii. 
And  stretch  him  breathless  on  his  sUughter'd  bod  ; 
Or  yet,  with  many  a  soul's  untimely  flight, 
Augment  the  fame  and  horror  of  the  flght. 
To  crewn  Achilles'  valiant  friend  with  praise 
At  length  he  dooms ;  and,  that  his  last  of  days 
Shall  set  in  glory,  bids  him  drive  the  foe ; 
Nor  unattended  see  the  shades  below. 
Then  Hector's  mind  he  fills  with  dire  dismay ; 
He  mounts  his  car,  and  calls  his  hosts  away, 
Sunk  with  Troy's  heavv  fates,  he  sees  decline 
The  scales  of  Jove,  and  pants  with  awe  divine. 

Then,  nor  before,  the  hardy  Lycians  fled. 
And  left  their  monarch  with  the  common  dead : 
Around,  in  heaps  on  heaps,  a  dreadful  wall 
Of  carnage  rises,  as  the  heroes  fall. 
(So  Jove  decreed  1)  At  length  the  Greeks  obtain 
The  prize  contested,  and  despoQ  the  slain. 
The  radiant  arms  are  by  Patroclus  borne ; 
Patroclus'  ships  the  glorious  spoils  adorn. 

Then  thus  to  Phoebus,  in  the  realms  above, 
Spoke  from  his  throne  the  cloud-compeUing  Jove. 
*' Descend,  my  Phoebus!  on  the  Phi^gian  plain. 
And  from  the  fight  convey  Sarpedon  slain ; 
Then  bathe  his  body  in  the  crystal  flood. 
With  dust  dishonour'd,  and  deform'd  with  blood ; 
O'er  all  his  limbs  ambrosial  odours  shed, 
And  with  celestial  robes  adorn  the  dead. 
Those  rites  discharged,  his  sacred  corse  bequeath 
To  the  soft  arms  of  silent  Sleep  and  Death 
They  to  his  friends  the  mournful  charge  shall  bear ; 
His  friends  a  tomb  and  pyramid  shall  rear: 
What  honours  mortals  after  death  receive, 
Those  unavailing  honours  we  may  give  1" 

Apollo  bows,  and  from  mount  Ida's  height. 
Swift  to  the  field  precipitates  his  flight ; 
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Tlience  from  the  war  the  breathless  hero  bore, 
Veil'd  in  a  cloud,  to  silver  SiinoTs*  shore ; 
There  bathed  his  honourable  wounds,  and  dress'd 
His  manly  members  in  the  immortal  vest ; 
And  with  perfumes  of  sweet  ambrosial  dewa 
Restores  his  fre«hne»s,  and  his  form  renews. 
Then  Sleep  and  Death,  two  twins  of  winged  race, 
Of  matchless  swiftness,  but  of  silent  pace. 
Received  Sarpedon,  at  the  god's  command, 
And  in  a  moment  reach'd  the  Lycian  land ; 
The  corse  amidst  his  weeping  friends  they  laid. 
Where  endless  honours  wait  the  sacred  shade. 

Meanwhile  Patroclus  pours  along  the  pUiins, 
With  foaming  coursei's,  and  with  loosen'd  reins. 
Fierce  on  the  Trojan  and  the  Lycian  crew. 
Ah  blind  to  fate !  thy  headlong  fury  flew : 
Against  what  fate  and  powerful  Jove  ordain, 
Vain  was  thy  friend's  command,  tliy  courage  vain : 
For  he,  the  god,  whose  counsels  uncontroird 
Dismay  the  mighty,  and  confound  the  bold ; 
The  god  who  gives,  resumes,  and  ordera  all. 
He  urged  thee  on,  and  ui'ged  thee  on  to  fall. 

Who  first,  brave  hero !  by  that  arm  was  slain. 
Who  last  beneath  thy  vengeance  pi-ess'd  the  phiin  ; 
When  heaven  itself  thy  fatal  fiiry  led, 
And  caird  to  fill  the  number  of  the  dead  ! 
Adrestus  first ;  Autonotis  then  succeeds ; 
Echeclus  follows ;  next  young  Megas  bleeds ; 
Epistor,  Melanippus,  bite  the  ground ; 
The  slaughter,  Elasus  and  Mulius  crown'd : 
Then  sunk  Pylartes  to  eternal  night ; 
The  rest,  disperaing,  trust  their  fates  to  flight. 

Now  Troy  had  stoop'd  beneath  his  matchless 
power. 
But  flaming  PhoDbus  kept  the  sacred  tower. 
Thrice  at  the  battlements  Patroclus  strook  ; 
His  blazing  ccgis  thrice  Apollo  shook : 
He  tried  the  fourth;  when,  bursting  from  the 

cloud, 
A  more  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  aloud. 

<<  Patroclus  I  cease ;  this  heaven-defended  wall 
Defies  thy  hince ;  not  fated  yet  to  fall ; 
Thy  friend,  thy  greater  far,  it  shall  withstand, 
Troy  shall  not  stoop  even  to  Achilles*  hand.** 

So  spoke  the  god  who  darts  celestial  fires ; 
The  Greek  obeys  him,  and  with  awe  retires  : 
While  Hector,  checking  at  the  Scsean  gates 
His  panting  coursers,  in  his  breast  debates, 
Or  in  the  field  his  forces  to  employ. 
Or  draw  the  troops  within  the  walls  of  Troy. 
Thus  while  he  thought,  beside  him  Phoebus  stood, 
In  Asius'  shape,  who  reign*d  by  Sangar's  flood; 
(Thy  brother,  Hecuba  1  from  Dymas  sprung, 
A  valiant  warrior,  haughty,  bold,  and  young;) 
Thus  he  accosts  him :  "  What  a  shameful  sight  1 
Gods !  is  it  Hector  that  forbears  the  fight! 
Were  thine  my  vigour,  this  successful  spear 
Should  soon  convince  thee  of  so  false  a  fear. 
Turn  thee,  ah  turn  thee  to  the  field  of  fame, 
And  in  Patroclus'  blood  eflace  thy  shame. 
Perlmps  Apollo  shall  thy  arms  succeed. 
And  heaven  ordains  him  by  thy  lance  to  bleed.*' 

So  spoke  the  inspiring  god ;  then  took  his  flight, 
And  plunged  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
He  bids  Cebrion  drive  the  rapid  car ; 
The  Ush  resounds,  the  coursers  rush  to  war. 
The  god  the  Grecians*  sinking  souls  depiess'd. 
And  pour'd  swift  spirits  through  each  Trojan  breast. 
Patroclus  lights,  impatient  for  the  fight ; 
A  spear  his  left,  a  stone  employs  his  right : 


With  all  his  nerves  he  drives  it  at  the  foe ; 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below : 
The  falling  ruin  cnish'd  Cebrion's  bead. 
The  lawless  offspring  of  king  Priam's  bed ; 
His  front,  brows,  eyes,  one  undistinguish'd  wound : 
The  bursting  balls  drop  sightless  to  the  groond. 
The  charioteer,  while  yet  he  held  the  rein. 
Struck  from  the  car,  falls  headlong  on  the  plain. 
To  die  dark  sliades  the  soul  miwilling  glides, 
While  the  proud  victor  thus  his  fall  derides. 

^  Good  heaven !  what  active  feats  yon  artist  shows ! 
What  skilful  divers  are  our  Phrygian  foes ! 
Mark  with  what  ease  they  sink  into  the  sand! 
Pity !  that  all  their  practice  is  by  land." 

Then  rushing  sudden  on  his  prostrate  prize, 
To  spoil  the  carcase  fierce  Patroclus  flies: 
Swift  as  a  lion,  terrible  and  bold. 
That  sweeps  the  fields,  depopulates  the  fold ; 
Pierced  through  the  dauntless  heart,  then  tunibb 

slain. 
And  from  his  fatal  courage  finds  his  bane. 
At  once  bold  Hector  leaping  from  his  car, 
Defends  the  body,  and  provokes  the  war. 
Thus  for  some  slaughter'd  hind,  with  equal  rage, 
Two  lordly  rulers  of  the  wood  engage ; 
Stung  ^ith  fierce  hunger,  each  the  prey  invades, 
And  echoing  roars  rebellow  through  the  shades. 
Stem  Hector  fastens  on  tlie  warrior's  head, 
And  by  the  foot  Patroclus  drags  the  dead : 
While  all  around,  confusion,  rage,  and  fright, 
Mix  the  contending  hosts  in  mortal  fight. 
So  pent  by  hills,  the  wild  winds  roar  adoad 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  some  gloomy  wood ; 
Leaves,  arms,  and  trees,  aloft  in  air  are  blown, 
The  broad  oaks  crackle,  and  the  silvans  groui; 
This  way  and  that,  the  rattling  thicket  bends, 
And  the  whole  forest  in  one  cradi  descends. 
Not  with  less  noise,  with  less  tumultuous  rage, 
In  dreadful  shock  the  mingled  hosts  engage. 
Darts  sho  wer'd  on  darts,  now  round  the  carcaseni^ ; 
Now  flights  of  arrows  bounding  from  the  string: 
Stones  follow  stones ;  some  cUitter  on  the  fi«l^ 
Some  hard,  and  heavy,  shake  the  sounding  ^}^- 
But  where  the  rising  whirlwind  clouds  the  p»D3, 
Sunk  in  soft  dust  the  mighty  chief  remains,        , 
And,  stretch'd  in  death,  forgets  the  euiding  reu» 

Now  flaming  from  the  zenith,  Sol  nad  driven 
His  fervid  orb  through  half  the  viMilt  of  heaven; 
While  on  each  host  with  equal  tempests  fell 
Tlie  showering  darts,  and  numbers  sank  to  belt 
But  when  his  evening  wheels  o'erhung  the  rs^^ 
Glad  conquest  rested  on  the  Grecian  train. 
Then  from  amidst  the  tumult  and  alarms^ 
They  draw  the  conquer'd  corse  and  radiant  «i^ 
Then  rash  Patroclus  with  new  fury  glows, 
And  breathing  slaughter,  pours  amid  the  foes. 
Thrice  on  the  press  Uke  Mars  himself  he  flew, 
And  thrice  three  heroes  at  each  onset  slew. 
There  ends  thy  glory !  there  the  fates  untwiB« 
The  last,  bUck  renmant  of  so  bright  a  line : 
Apollo  dreadful  stops  thy  middle  way ; 
Death  calls,  and  heaven  allows  no  longer  day 
For  lo !  ttie  god  in  dusky  clouds  enshrin^* 
Approaching  dealt  a  staggering  blow  behind. 
The  weighty  shock  his  neck  and  shoulders  feel  i 
His  eyes  flash  sparkles,  his  stunn'd  senses  red 
In  giddy  darkness:  far  to  distance  flong. 
His  bounding  helmet  on  the  champaign  rung* 
Achilles'  plume  is  8tain*d  with  dust  and  g^'^'    . 
That  plume  which  never  stoop'd  to  earth  before , 
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liong  uaed,  untouch'd,  in  fighting  fields  to  shine, 
And  shade  the  temples  of  the  man  divine. 
Jove  dooms  it  now  on  Hector's  hehn  to  nod ; 
^ot  long — ^for  fate  pursues  him,  and  the  god. 

His  spear  in  shivers  falls :  his  ample  shield 
Drops  from  his  arm :  his  baldric  strows  the  field : 
The  corslet  his  astonish 'd  breast  forsakes: 
Loose  is  each  joint ;  each  nerve  with  horror  shakes. 
Stupid  he  stares,  and  all-asststless  stands : 
Such  is  the  force  of  more  than  mortal  hands ! 

A  Dardan  youth  there  was,  well  known  to  fame, 
From  Panthus  sprung,  Euphorbus  was  his  name ; 
Famed  for  the  manage  of  die  foaming  horse, 
Skill'd  in  the  dart,  and  matchless  in  the  course : 
Full  twenty  knights  he  tumbled  from  the  car. 
While  yet  he  learn'd  his  rudiments  of  war. 
His  venturous  spear  first  drew  the  hero*s  gore ; 
He  struck,  he  wounded,  but  he  durst  no  more ; 
Nor,  though  diBarm'd,  Patroclus'  fury  stood : 
But  swift  withdrew  the  long-protended  wood. 
And  tum'd  him  short,  and  herded  in  the  crowd. 
Thus,  by  an  arm  divine,  and  mortal  spear, 
Wounded,  at  once,  Patroclus  yields  to  fear, 
Retires  for  succour  to  his  social  train, 
And  flies  the  fate,  which  heaven  decreed,  in  vain. 
Stem  Hector,  as  the  bleeding  chief  he  views. 
Breaks  through  the  ranks,  and  his  retreat  pursues: 
The  lance  arrests  him  with  a  mortal  wound ; 
He  falls,  earth  thunders,  and  his  arms  resound. 
With  him  all  Greece  was  sunk ;  that  moment  aU 
Her  yet-surviving  heroes  seem'd  to  fall. 
So  scorchM  with  heat,  along  the  desert  shore. 
The  roaming  lion  meets  a  bristly  boar. 
Fast  by  the  spring ;  they  both  dispute  the  flood. 
With  flaming  eyes,  and  jaws  besmear'd  with  blood ; 
At  length  the  sovereign  savage  wins  the  strife, 
And  the  torn  boar  resigns  his  thirst  and  life. 
Patroclus  thus,  so  many  chiefs  o'erthrown. 
So  many  lives  effused,  expires  his  own. 
As  dying  now  at  Hector's  feet  he  lies. 
He  sternly  views  him,  and  triumphing  cries : 

**  Lie  there,  Patroclus  1  and  with  thee,  the  joy 
Thy  pride  once  promised,  of  subverting  Troy ; 
The  fancied  scenes  of  Ilion  wrapt  in  flames. 
And  thy  soft  pleasures  served  with  captive  dames  1 
Unthinking  man !  I  fought,  those  towers  to  free. 
And  guard  that  beauteous  race  from  lords  like  thee: 
But  thou  a  prey  to  vultures  shalt  be  made ; 
Thy  own  Achilles  cannot  lend  thee  aid ; 
Though  much  at  parting  that  great  chief  might  say. 
And  much  enjoin  thee,  this  important  day. 

'  Return  not,  my  brave  friend  (perhap^  he  said), 
Without  the  bloody  arms  of  Hector  dead.' 
He  spoke,  Patroclus  march'd,  and  thus  he  sped." 

Supme,  and  wildly  gazing  on  the  skies. 
With  faint,  expiring  breath,  the  chief  replies : 

"Vain  boaster  1   cease,  and  know  the  powers 
divine  I 
Jove's  and  Apollo's  is  this  deed,  not  thine ; 
To  heaven  is  owed  whate'er  your  own  you  call. 
And  heaven  itself  disarm'd  me  ere  my  fidl. 
Had  twenty  mortals,  each  thy  match  in  might, 
Opposed  me  fiurly,  tiiey  had  sunk  in  fight : 
By  fate  and  Phoebus  was  I  first  o'erthrown, 
Euphorbus  next ;  the  third  mean  part  thy  own. 
But  thou,  imperious !  hear  my  latest  breath ; 
The  gods  inspire  it,  and  it  sounds  thy  death : 
Insulting  num,  thou  shalt  be  soon  as  I ; 
Black  fate  hangs  o'er  thee,  and  thy  hour  draws 


Even  now  on  life's  last  verge  1  see  thee  stand, 
I  see  thee  fall,  and  by  Achilles'  hand." 

He  fiunts ;  the  soul  unwilling  wings  her  way, 
(The  beauteous  body  left  a  load  of  clay) 
Flits  to  the  lone,  uncomfortable  coast ; 
A  naked,  wandering,  melancholy  ghost ! 

Then  Hector  pausing,  as  his  eyes  he  fed 
On  the  pale  carcase,  thus  address'd  the  dead : 

^From  whence  this  boding  speech,  the  stem 
decree 
Of  death  denounced,  or  why  denounced  to  me  \ 
Why  not  as  well  Achilles'  &te  be  given 
To  Hector's  lance !  Who  knows  the  will  of  heaven ! " 

Pensive  he  said ;  then  pressing  as  he  lay  • 
His  breathless  bosom,  tore  the  Umce  away ; 
And  upwards  cast  the  corse :  the  reeking  spear 
He  shakes,  and  charges  the  bold  charioteer. 
But  swift  Automedon  with  loosen'd  reins 
Rapt  in  the  chariot  o'er  the  distant  plains. 
Far  from  his  rage  the  immortal  coursers  drove ; 
The  immortal  coursers  were  tlie  gift  of  Jove. 


BOOK  XVII. 


ARGUMENT. 

THS    MBVXMTH    BATTLB,  VOR    THS    BODY   OW    PATROCLUS  ! 
TRS  ACTS  OP  MRNRLAUS. 

MsvsLAUB,  upon  the  death  of  Patroclus,  defends  hit 
body  from  the  enemy :  Euphorbus.  who  attempto  it,  is 
slain.  Hector  advancing,  MenelaQs  retires;  bat  soon 
returns  with  AJax,  and  drives  him  off.  This  Glaucus 
objects  to  Hector  as  a  flight,  who  thereupon  puts  on  the 
armour  ho  had  won  from  Patroclus,  and  renews  the  battle. 
The  Greeks  give  way,  till  AJax  rallies  them  :  JEneaa  sus- 
tains the  Trojans.  JEneaa  and  Hector  attempt  the  chariot 
of  Achilles,  which  is  borne  off  by  Automedon.  The  horses 
of  Achilles  deplore  the  loss  of  Pfttroclus :  Jupiter  oovers 
his  body  with  a  thick  darkness :  the  noble  pnyer  of  AJax 
on  that  ooossion.  MenelaQs  sends  AntUoohus  to  Achilles, 
with  the  news  of  Patroclus'  death :  then  returns  to  the 
fight,  where,  though  attacked  with  the  utmost  fury,  he 
and  Meriones,  assisted  by  the  AJaxes,  bear  off  the  body  to 
the  ships. 

The  time  iM  the  evening  of  the  eight-and-twentieth  day. 
The  scene  lies  In  the  fields  before  Troy. 


On  the  cold  earth  divine  Patroclus  spread. 
Lies  pierced  with  wounds  among  the  vulgar  dead. 
Great  Menelaiis,  touch'd  with  generous  woe. 
Springs  to  the  front,  and  guards  him  from  the  foe. 
Thus  round  her  new-fallen  young  the  heifer  moves, 
Fruit  of  her  throes,  and  first-bom  of  her  loves ; 
And  anxious  (helpless  as  he  lies,  and  bare) 
Turns,  and  re-turns  her,  with  a  mother's  care. 
Opposed  to  each  that  near  the  carcase  came. 
His  broad  shield  glimmers,  and  his  lances  flame. 

The  son  of  Panthus,  skill'd  the  dart  to.  send, 
Eyes  the  dead  hero,  and  insults  the  friend. 
"  This  hand,  Atrides,  laid  Patroclus  low ; 
Warrior !  desist,  nor  tempt  an  equal  blow : 
To  me  the  spoils  my  prowess  won,  resign : 
Depart  with  life,  and  leave  the  glory  mine." 

The  Trojan  thus :  the  Spartan  monarch  bum'd 
With  generous  anguish,  and  in  scorn  retum'd : 
**  Laugh'st   thou  not,  Jove !   from  thy   superior 

throne. 
When  mortals  boast  of  prowess  not  their  own  ? 
Not  tlius  the  lion  glories  in  his  might, 
Nor  panther  braves  his  spotted  foe  in  fight, 
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Nor  thus  the  boar  (those  terrors  of  the  plain ;) 
Man  only  vaunts  his  force,  and  vaunts  in  vain. 
But  far  the  vainest  of  the  boastful  kind 
These  sons  of  Pauthus  vent  their  haughty  mind. 
Yet  'twas  but  late,  beneath  my  conquering  steel 
This  boaster's  brother,  Hyperenor,  fell ; 
Against  our  arm  which  rashly  he  defied, 
Vain  was  his  vigour,  and  an  vain  his'pride. 
These  eyes  beheld  him  on  the  dust  expire. 
No  more  to  cheer  his  spouse,  or  glad  his  sire. 
Presumptuous  youth  !  like  his  sliall  be  thy  doom, 
Go,  wait  thy  brother  to  the  Stygian  gloom ; 
Or,  while  thou  may'st,  avoid  the  threaten'd  fate ; 
Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

Unmoved,  Euphorbus  thus :  "  That  action  known, 
Come,  for  my  brother's  blood  repay  thy  own. 
His  weeping  father  claims  thy  destined  head. 
And  spouse,  a  widow  in  her  bridal  bed. 
On  these  thy  conquer'd  spoils  I  shall  'bestow^ 
To  soothe  a  consort's  and  a  parent's  woe. 
No  longer  then  defer  the  glorious  strife. 
Let  heaven  decide  our  fortune,  fame,  and  life." 

Swift  as  the  word  the  missile  lance  he  flings ; 
The  well-aim'd  weapon  on  the  buckler  rings, 
But  blunted  by  the  brass,  innoxious  falls. 
On  Jove  the  father  great  Atrides  calls. 
Nor  flies  the  javelin  from  his  arm  in  vain, 
It  pierced  his  throat,  and  bent  him  to  the  plain  ; 
Wide  through  the  neck  appears  the  grisly  wound. 
Prone  sinks  the  warrior,  and  his  arms  resound. 
The  shining  circlets  of  his  golden  hair. 
Which  even  the  Graces  might  be  proud  to  wear, 
Instarr'd  with  gems  and  gold,  bestrow  the  shore, 
With  dust  dishonour'd,  and  deform'd  with  gore. 

As  the  young  olive,  in  some  sylvan  scene, 
Crown'd  by  fresh  fountains  with  eternal  green. 
Lifts  the  gay  head,  in  snowy  flowerets  fair. 
And  plays  and  dances  to  the  gentle  air ; 
When  lo  I  a  whirlwind  from  high  heaven  invades 
The  tender  plant,  and  withers  all  its  ahades ; 
It  lies  uprooted  from  its  genial  bed, 
A  lovely  ruin  now  defaced  and  dead : 
Thus  young,  thus  beautiful,  Euphorbus  lay, 
While  the  fierce  Spartan  tore  his  arms  away. 
Proud  of  his  deed,  and  glorious  in  the  prize, 
Aff'righted  Troy  the  towering  victor  flies : 
Flies,  as  before  some  mountain  lion's  ire 
The  village  curs  and  trembling  swains  retire. 
When  o*er  the  slaughter'd  bull  they  hear  him  roar. 
And  see  his  jaws  distil  with  smoking  gore  : 
All  pale  with  fear,  at  distance  scatter'd  round. 
They  shout  incessant,  and  the  vales  resound. 

Meanwhile  Apollo  view'd  with  envious  eyes. 
And  urged  great  Hector  to  dispute  the  prize ; 
(In-  Mentes'  shape,  beneath  whose  martial  care 
The  rough  Ciconians  leam'd  the  trade  of  war ;) 
**  Forbear  (he  cried)  with  fruitless  speed  to  chase 
Achilles'  coursers,  of  ethereal  race ; 
They  stoop  not,  these,  to  mortal  man's  command. 
Or  stoop  to  none  but  great  Achilles'  hand. 
Too  long  amused  with  a  pursuit  so  vain. 
Turn,  and  behold  the  brave  Euphorbus  slain ; 
6v  Sparta  slain !  for  ever  now  suppress'd 
The  fire  which  bum'd  in  that  undaunted  breast  I" 

Thus  having  spoke,  ApoUo  wing'd  his  flight, 
And  mix'd  with  mortals  in  the  toils  of  fight : 
His  words  infix'd  unutterable  caxe 
Deep  in  great  Hector's  soul :  through  all  the  war 
He  darts  his  anxious  eye ;  and,  instant,  view'd 
The  breathless  hero  in  hb  blood  imbrued, 


(Forth  welling  from  the  wound,  as  prone  he  lay) 
And  in  the  victor's  hands  the  shining  prey.  [flie:% 
Sheath'd  in  bright  arms,  through  cleaving  nuiks  he 
And  sends  his  voice  in  thunder  to  the  skies  : 
Fierce  as  a  flood  of  flame  by  Vulcan  sent, 
It  flew,  and  fired  the  nations  as  it  went. 
Atrides  from  the  voice  the  storm  divined. 
And  thus  explored  his  own  unconquer'd  mind : 

**  Then  shall  I  quit  Patroclns  on  the  plain. 
Slain  in  my  cause,  and  for  my  honour  slain ! 
Desert  the  arms,  the  relics,  of  my  friend! 
Or  singly.  Hector  and  his  troops  attend  f 
Sure  where  such  partial  favour  heaven  bestow'd. 
To  brave  the  hero  were  to  brave  the  god : 
Forgive  me,  Greece,  if  once  I  quit  the  field  ; 
'Tis  not  to  Hector,  but  to  heaven  I  yield. 
Yet,  nor  the  god,  nor  heaven,  should  give  me  fear, 
Did  but  the  voice  of  Ajax  reach  my  ear : 
Still  would  we  turn,  still  battle  on  the  plains. 
And  give  Achilles  all  that  yet  remains 
Of  his  and  our  Patroclns — "This,  no  more. 
The  time  allow'd :  Troy  thicken'd  on  the  shore, 
A  sable  scene !  The  terrors  Hector  led. 
Slow  he  recedes,  and  sighm^  quits  the  dead. 

So  from  the  fold  the  unwilling  lion  parts. 
Forced  by  loud  clamours,  and  a  storm  of  darts ; 
He  flies  indeed,  but  threatens  as  he  flies. 
With  heart  indignant  and  retorted  eyes. 
Now  enter'd  in  the  Spartan  ranks,  he  tum'd 
His  manly  breast,  and  with  new  fuiy  bam'd. 
O'er  all  the  black  battalions  sent  his  view. 
And  through  the  cloud  the  godlike  Ajax  knew ; 
Where  labouring  on  the  left  the  warrior  stood. 
All  grim  in  arms,  and  oover'd  o'er  with  blood ; 
There  breathing  oourageg  where  the  god  of  dsy 
Had  sunk  each  heart  with  terror  and  dismay. 

To  him  the  king :  **  Oh  Ajax,  oh  my  friend ! 
Haste,  and  Patroclns'  loved  remains  defend: 
Tlie  body  to  Achilles  to  restore, 
Demands  our  care ;  alas,  we  can  no  more ! 
For  naked  now,  despoil'd  of  arms,  he  lies ; 
And  Hector  glories  in  the  dazzling  prize.** 
He  said,  and  touch'd  his  heart.    'The  raging  pair 
Pierce  the  thick  battle,  and  provoke  the  war. 
Already  had  stem  Hector  sebeed  his  bead, 
And  doom'd  to  Trojan  dogs  the  unhappy  dead ; 
But  soon  as  Ajax  rear'd  his  tower-like  shield. 
Sprung  to  his  car,  and  measured  back  the  field. 
His  train  to  Troy  the  radiant  armour  bear. 
To  stand  a  trophy  of  hi  (  fame  in  war. 

Meanwhile  great  Ajax  (hbbroadshield  dispUty*d) 
Guards  the  d«ul  hero  with  the  dreadful  sh»de  ; 
And  now  before,  and  now  behind  he  stood : 
Thus  in  the  centre  of  some  gloomy  wood. 
With  many  a  step,  the  lioness  surrounds 
Her  tawny  young,  beset  by  men  and  hounds ; 
Elate  her  heart,  and  rousing  all  her  powers,  • 
Dark  o'er  the  fiery  balls  each  hanging  eyebrow 
Fast^y  his  side  the  generous  Spartan  glowB[loctzB. 
With  great  revenge,  and  feeds  his  inward  woes. 

But  Glaucus,  \&Aer  of  the  Lycian  aids. 
On  Hector  frowning,  thus  his  mght  upbraids : 

**  Where  now  in  Hector  shall  we  Hector  findf 
A  manly  form,  without  a  manly  mind. 
Is  this,  O  chief  1  a  hero's  boasted  fiune  t 
How  vain,  without  the  merit,  is  the  name! 
Since  battle  is  renounced,  thy  thoughts  employ 
What  other  methods  may  preserve  thy  Troy : 
'Tis  time  to  try  if  Ilion's  state  can  stand 
By  thee  alone,  nor  ask  a  foreign  hand :  . 
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Mean,  empty  boast  1  but  shall  the  Lycians  stake 
Their  lives  for  yout  those  Lycians  you  forsake? 
"What  from  thy  thankless  arms  can  we  expect ! 
Thy  friend  Sarpedoa  proves  thy  base  neglect : 
Say,  shall  our  slaughter*d  bodies  guard  vour  walls, 
While  unreTenged  the  great  Sar^on  falls  t 
Even  where  he  died  for  Troy,  you  left  him  there, 
A  feast  for  dogs,  and  all  the  fowls  of  air. 
On  my  conunand  if  any  Lycian  wait. 
Hence  let  him  march,  and  give  up  Troy  to  fate. 
Did  such  a  spirit  as  the  gods  impart 
Impel  one  Trojan  hand  or  Trojan  heart, 
(Such  as  should  bum  in  every  soul  that  draws 
The  sword  for  glory,  and  his  country's  cause) 
Kven  yet  our  mutual  arms  we  might  employ. 
And  cbag  yon  carcase  to  the  vralls  of  Troy. 
Oh !  were  Patroclus  ours,  we  might  obtain 
Sarpedon's  arms  and  honoured  corse  again  I 
Greece  with  Achilles'  friend  should  be  repaid, 
And  thus  due  honours  purchased  to  his  shade. 
But  words  are  vain — Let  Ajax  once  appear. 
And  Hector  trembles  and  recedes  with  fear ; 
Thou  darest  not  meet  the  terrors  of  his  eye ; 
And  lo !  aheady  thou  preparest  to  fly." 

The  Trojan  chief  with  fix'd  resentment  eyed 
The  Lycian  leader,  and  sedate  repUed : 

*^  Say,  is  it  just,  my  friend,  that  Hector's  ear 
From  such  a  warrior  such  a  speech  should  hear! 
I  deem*d  thee  once  the  wisest  of  thy  kind. 
But  ill  this  insult  suits  a  prudent  mind. 
I  shun  great  Ajaxt  I  desert  my  traint 
'Tis  mine  to  prove  the  rash  assertion  vain ; 
I  joy  to  mingle  where  the  battle  bleeds. 
And  hear  the  thunder  of  the  sounding  steeds. 
But  Jove's  high  will  is  ever  unoontroll'd. 
The  strong  he  withers,  and  confounds  the  bold ; 
Now  crowns  with  fame  the  mighty  man,  and  now 
Strikes  the  fresh  gariand  from  the  victor's  brow  I 
Come,  through  yon  squadrons  let  us  hew  the  way. 
And  Uiou  be  witness,  if  I  fear  to-day ; 
If  yet  a  Greek  the  sight  of  Hector  dread, 
Or  yet  their  hero  dare  defend  the  dead." 

Then  turning  to  the  martial  hosts,  he  cries : 
'*  Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  Lycians,  and  allies ! 
Be  men,  my  friends,  in  action  as  in  name. 
And  yet  be  mindful  of  your  ancient  fame. 
Hector  in  proud  Achilles'  arms  shall  shine, 
Tom  from  his  friend,  by  right  of  conquest  mine." 

He  strode  along  the  field,  as  thus  he  said : 
(The  sable  plumage  nodded  o'er  his  head :) 
dwift  through  the  spacious  plain  he  sent  a  look  ; 
One  instant  saw,  one  instant  overtook 
The  distant  band,  that  on  the  sandy  shore 
The  radiant  spoils  to  sacred  Ilion  bore. 
\  There  his  own  mail  unbraced  the  field  bestow'd ; 

His  train  to  Troy  convey'd  the  massy  load. 
I  Now  blazing  in  ihe  immortal  arms  he  stands ; 
The  work  and  present  of  celestial  hands ; 
By  aged  Peleus  to  Achilles  given, 
Ah  first  to  Peleus  by  the  court  of  heaven : 
His  father's  arms  not  lon^  Achilles  wears, 
Forbid  by  &te  to  reach  his  father's  years. 

Him,  proud  in  triumph,  glittering  from  afar, 
The  god  whose  thunder  rends  the  troubled  air 
Beheld  with  pity ;  as  apart  he  sat. 
And,  conscious,  look'd  through  all  tiie  scene  of  fate. 
He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head ; 
Olympus  trembled,  and  the  godhead  said : 

**  Ah,  wretched  man  I  unmindful  of  thy  end ! 
A  moment's  glory  1  and  what  iates  attend ! 


In  heavenly  panoply  divinely  bright 

Thou  stand'st,  and  armies  tremble  at  thy  sight. 

As  at  Achilles'  self!  beneath  thy  dart 

Lies  slain  the  great  Achilles'  dearer  part : 

Thou  from  the  mighty  dead  those  arms  hast  torn. 

Which  once  the  greatest  of  mankind  had  worn. 

Yet  live !  I  give  thee  one  illustrious  day, 

A  blaze  of  glory  ere  thou  fadest  away. 

For  ah !  no  more  Andromache  shall  come 

With  joyful  tears  to  welcome  Hector  home ;   . 

No  more  ofiicious,  with  endearing  charms. 

From  thy  tired  limbs  unbrace  Pelides'  arms  I" 

Then  with  his  sable  brow  he  gave  the  nod 
That  seals  his  word ;  the  sanction  of  the  god. 
The  stubborn  arms  (by  Jove's  command  disposed) 
Conform'd  spontaneous,  and  around  him  closed : 
Fill'd  with  the  god,  enlarged  his  members  grew. 
Through  all  his  veins  a  sudden  vigour  flew. 
The  blood  in  brisker  tides  besan  to  roll, 
And  Mars  himself  came  rushmg  on  his  souL 
Exhortmg  loud  through  all  the  field  he  strode. 
And  look  d,  and  mo  red,  Achilles,  or  a  god. 
Now  Mesthles,  Gbiucus,  Medon,  he  inspires. 
Now  Phorcys,  Chromius,  and  Hippotho{!bs  fins ; 
The  great  Thersilochus  Uke  fury  found, 
AsteropeeuB  kindled  at  the  sound, 
And  Ennomus,  in  augury  renown'd. 
**  Hear,  all  ye  hosts,  and  hear,  unnumber'd  bands 
Of  neighbouring  nations,  or  of  distant  lands  I 
'Twas  not  for  state  we  summon'd  you  so  far, 
To  boast  our  numbers,  and  the  pomp  of  war : 
Ye  came  to  fight ;  a  valiant  foe  to  chajte. 
To  save  our  present,  and  our  future  race. 
For  this,  our  wealth,  our  products,  you  enjoy, 
And  glean  the  relics  of  es^austed  Troy. 
Now  then,  to  conquer  or  to  die  prepare ; 
To  die  or  conquer  are  the  terms  of  war. 
Whatever  hand  shall  win  Patroclus  slain. 
Whoe'er  shall  drag  him  to  the  Trojan  train. 
With  Hector's  self  shall  equal  honours  cUtim ; 
With  Hector  part  the  spoil,  and  share  the  fimie." 
Fired  by  his  words,  the  troops  dismiss  their  fears. 
They  join,  they  thicken,  they  protend  their  spears ; 
Full  on  the  Greeks  they  drive  in  firm  array. 
And  each  from  Ajax  hopes  the  glorious  prey : 
Vain  hope  I  what  numbers  shall  the  field  o'erspread. 
What  victims  perish  round  the  mighty  dead  I 

Great  Ajax  mark'd  the  growing  storm  from  fJEur, 
And  thus  bespoke  his  brother  of  the  war : 
*  Our  fatal  day,  alas  I  is  come,  my  friend  j 
And  all  our  wars  and  glories  at  an  end ! 
'Tis  not  this  corse  alone  we  guard  in  vain, 
Condemn'd  to  vultures  on  the  Trojan  plain ; 
We  too  must  yield :  the  same  sad  fate  must  fall 
On  thee,  on  me,  perhaps,  my  friend,  on  all. 
See  what  a  tempest  direful  hector  spreads. 
And  lo  1  it  bursts,  it  thunders  on  our  heads ! 
Call  on  our  Greeks,  if  any  hear  the  call, 
The  bravest  Greeks :  this  hour  demands  them  all." 

The  wairior  raised  his  voice,  and  wide  around 
The  field  re-echoed  the  distressful  sound. 
^  O  chiefs!  O  princes,  to  whose  hand  is  given 
The  rule  of  men ;  whose  glory  is  from  heaven  1 
Whom  with  due  honours  both  Atrides  grace : 
Ye  guides  and  guardians  of  our  Argive  race ! 
All,  whom  this  well-known  voice  sluUl  reach  from 

far, 
All,  whom  I  see  not  through  tliis  cloud  of  war ; 
Come  all  I  let  generous  rage  your  arms  employ. 
And  save  Patroclus  from  Uiedogs  of  Troy." 
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OTlean  Ajax  first  the  voice  obey'd, 
Swift  was  his  pace,  and  ready  was  his  aid ; 
Next  him  Idomeneus,  more  slow  with  age, 
And  Merion,  burning  with  a  hero's  rage. 
The  long-succeeding  numbers  who  can  name! 
But  all  were  Greeks,  and  eager  all  for  fame. 
Fierce  to  the  charge  great  Hector  led  the  throng ; 
Whole  Troy  embodied  rush'd  with  shouts  along. 
Thus,  when  a  mountain  billow  foams  and  raves, 
Where  some  swoln  river  disembogues  his  waves, 
Full  in  the  mouth  is  stopp'd  the  rushing  tide. 
The  boiling  ocean  works  from  side  to  side, 
The  river  trembles  to  his  utmost  shore. 
And  distant  rocks  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

Nor  less  resolved,  the  firm  Achaian  band 
With  brazen  shields  in  horrid  circle  stand. 
Jove,  pouring  darkness  o'er  the  mingled  fight. 
Conceals  the  warriors*  shining  helms  in  night : 
To  him,  the  chief  for  whom  the  hosts  contend 
Had  lived  not  hateful,  for  he  lived  a  friend : 
Dead  he  protects  him  with  superior  care. 
Nor  dooms  his  carcase  to  the  birds  of  air. 

The  first  attack  the  Grecians  scarce  sustain, 
Repulsed,  they  yield ;  the  Trojans  seize  the  slain : 
Then  fierce  they  rally,  to  revenge  led  on 
By  the  swift  rage  of  Ajax  Telamon. 
(Ajax  to  Peleus'  son  the  second  name. 
In  graceful  stature  next,  and  next  in  fame) 
With  headlong  force  the  foremost  ranks  he  tore ; 
So  through  the  thicket  bursts  the  mountain  boar. 
And  rudely  scatters,  fiur  to  distance  round. 
The  frighted  hunter  and  the  baying  hound. 
The  son  of  Lethus,  brave  Pelasgus'  heir, 
HippothoQs,  dragg'd  the  carcase  through  the  war ; 
The  sinewy  ancles  bored,  the  feet  he  iMund 
With  thongs  inserted  through  the  double  wound : 
Inevitable  fate  o'ertakes  the  deed ; 
DoomM  by  great  Ajax*  vengeful  lance  to  bleed ; 
It  cleft  the  helmet's  brazen  cheeks  in  twain ; 
The  shatter'd  crest  and  horse-hair  strow  the  plain : 
With  nerves  relax'd  he^tumbles  to  the  ground : 
The  brain  comes  gushing  through  the  ghastly  wound : 
He  drops  Patroclus'  foot,  and  o'er  Um  spread 
Now  lies  a  sad  companion  of  the  dead : 
Far  from  Larissa  lies,  his  native  air. 
And  ill  requites  his  parents'  tender  care. 
Lamented  youth  !  in  life's  first  bloom  he  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  shades  of  hell. 

Once  more  at  Ajax  Hector's  javelin  flies ; 
The  Grecian  marking,  as  it  cut  the  skies, 
Shunn'd  the  descendmg  death ;  which  hissing  on, 
Stretch'd  in  the  dust  the  great  Iphytus'  son, 
Schedius  the  brave,  of  all  the  Phocian  kind 
The  boldest  warrior  and  the  noblest  mind : 
In  little  Panopd,  for  strength  renown'd, 
He  held  his  seat,  and  ruled  the  realms  around. 
Plunged  in  his  throat,  the  weapon  drank  his  blood, 
And  deep  transpiercing  through  the  shoulder  stood; 
In  clanging  arms  the  hero  fell,  and  all 
The  fields  resounded  with  his  weighty  fall. 

Phorcys,  as  slain  HippothoUs  he  defends. 
The  Telamonian  lance  his  belly  rends ; 
The  hollow  armour  burst  before  the  stroke. 
And  through  the  wound  the  rushing  entrails  broke : 
In  strong  convulsions  panting  on  the  sands 
He  lies,  and  grasps  the  dust  with  dying  hands. 

Struck  at  the  sight,  recede  the  Trojan  train : 
The  shouting  Argives  strip  the  heroes  slain. 
And  now  had  Troy,  by  Greece  compell'd  to  yield. 
Fled  to  her  ramparts,  and  resign'd  the  field ; 


Greece,  in  her  native  fortitude  elate. 

With  Jove  averse,  had  tam'd  the  scale  of  &te: 

But  Phoebus  urged  ^Eneas  to  the  fight; 

He  seem'd  like  aged  Periphas  to  sight: 

(A  herald  in  Anchises'  love  grown  old, 

Revered  for  prudence,  and  with  prudence  bold.) 

Thus  he— <*  What  methods  yet,  O  chief  I  renain, 
To  save  your  Troy,  though  heaven  its  fall  ordwnl 
There  have  been  heroes,  who,  by  virtuous  care, 
By  valour,  numbers,  and  by  arts  of  war. 
Have  forced  the  powers  to  spare  a  nnking  state, 
And  gain'd  at  length  the  glorious  odds  of  hxe^ 
But  you,  when  fortune  smiles,  when  Jove  declwes 
His  partial  favour,  and  assiBts  your  wars, 
Your  shameful  efforts  'gunst  yourselves  employ, 
And  force  the  unwUling  god  to  min  Troy.*^ 

iEneas  through  the  form  assumed  descries 
The  power  conceal'd,  and  thus  to  Hector  cries: 
<<  Oh  lasting  shame !  to  our  own  fears  a  prey, 
We  seek  our  ramparts,  and  desert  the  day. 
A  god,  nor  is  he  less,  my  bosom  warms, 
And  tells  me,  Jove  asserts  the  Trojan  aims.'* 

He  spoke,  and  foremost  to  the  combat  flew: 

The  bold  example  all  his  hosts  pursue. 

Then,  first,  Leocritns  beneath  him  bled. 

In  vain  beloved  by  valiant  Lycomede ; 

Who  view'd  his  fall,  and,  ^eving  at  the  chance, 

Swift  to  revenge  it,  sent  his  angiy  lance; 

The  whirling  lance,  with  vigorous  force  addre»d^ 

Descends,  and  pants  in  Apisaon's  breast ; 

From  rich  PsBonia's  vales  the  warrior  came^ 

Next  thee,  Astoropeus  I  in  place  and  £une. 

Asteropeus  with  grief  beheld  the  slain. 

And  rush'd  to  combat,  but  he  rush'd  m  vain: 

Indissolubly  firm,  around  the  dead, 

Rank  within  rank,  on  buckler  buckler  ^f*****   , 
Andhemm'dwithbri8tledspearB,theGreciaB88tood, 

A  brazen  bulwark,  and  an  iron  wood. 
Great  Ajax  eyes  them  with  incessant  care, 
And  in  an  orb  contracts  the  crowded  ^^'V   .. 
Close  in  theu*  ranks  commands  to  fight  or  nil, 
And  stands  the  centre  and  the  soul  of  all : 
Fix'd  on  the  spot  they  war,  and  wounded,  w«nwi» 
A  sanguine  torrent  steeps  the  reeking  g?^'*"'!jv. 
On  heaps  the  Greeks,  on  heaps  the  '™j»"*.'r^ 
And,  thickening  round  them,  rise  the  hills  o'**^ 

Greece,  in  close  order,  and  collected  niip»*» 
Yet  suffers  least,  and  sways  the  wavering  ngw  • 
Fierce  as  conflicting  fires  the  combat  hums. 
And  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks  by  turns. 
In  one  thick  darkness  all  the  fight  was  lost; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  ail  the  ethereal  h*t 
Seem'd  as  extinct :  day  ravish'd  fipom  tbeff  e^ 
And  all  heaven's  splendours  blotted  from  the  sJoe^ 
Such  o'er  Patroclus'  body  hung  the  n»^*' 
The  rest  in  sunshine  fought,  and  openbgm ; 
Unclouded  thero,  the  afinal  azure  spread, 
No  vapour  rested  on  the  mountain's  head, 
The  golden  sun  pour'd  forth  a  stronger  ray. 
And  all  the  broad  expansion  flamed  ^^Jt^ 
Dispersed  around  the  plain,  by  fits  they  "^jlH . . 
And  here  and  there  their  scatter'd  arrows  ngw- 
But  death  and  darkness  o'er  the  carcase  ^^^^^ 
There  bum'd  the  war,  and  there  the  mighty  Dieu- 

Meanwhile  the  sons  of  Nestor,  in  the  reBXf 
(Their  fellows  routed)  toss  the  distant  ^^*. 
And  skirmish  wide :  so  Nestor  gave  c<»"^5*"?' 
When  from  the  ships  he  sent  the  Pylian  ^^ 
The  youthful  brothers  thus  for  fame  oontend, 
Nor  knew  the  fortune  of  Achilles'  firien^  > 
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In  thought  they  view'd  him  still,  with  martial  joy, 
Glorious  in  arms,  and  dealing  death  to  Troy. 

But  round  the  corse  the  heroes  pant  for  breathy 
And  thick  and  heavy  grows  the  work  of  death : 
O'erUbour'd  now,  with  dust,  and  sweat,  and  gore, 
Their  knees,  their  legs,  their  feei,  are  cover'd  o'er ; 
Drops  follow  drops,  the  clouds  on  clouds  arise, 
And  carnage  clogs  their  hands,  and  darkness  fills 

their  eyes. 
As  when  a  slaughtered  bull's  yet  reeking  hide, 
Strain'd  with  full  force,and  tugg'd  from  side  to  side, 
The  brawny  curriers  stretch ;  and  labour  o'er 
The  extended  surface,  drunk  with  fat  and  gore : 
So  tugging  round  the  corse  both  armies  stood ; 
The  mangled  body  bathed  in  sweat  and  blood ; 
While  Greeks  and  Ilians  equal  strength  employ, 
Now  to  the  ships  to  force  it,  now  to  Troy. 
Not  Pallas'  self,  her  breast  when  fury  warms. 
Nor  he  whose  auger  sets  the  world  in  arms, 
Could  blame  this  scene;  such  rage,  such  horror 

reign'd; 
Such,  Jove  to  honour  the  great  dead  ordain'd. 

Achilles  in  his  ships  at  distance  lay. 
Nor  knew  the  fatal  fortune  of  the  day ; 
He,  yet  unconscious  of  Patroclus'  fall. 
In  dust  extended  under  Ilion's  wall. 
Expects  him  glorious  from  the  conqucr'd  plain. 
And  for  his  wish'd  return  pre{)are8  in  vain ; 
Though  well  he  knew,  to  make  proud  I  lion  bend 
Was  more  than  heaven  had  destined  to  his  friend,' 
Perhaps  to  him  :  this  Thetis  had  reveal'd ; 
The  rest,  in  pity  to  her  son,  conceal'd. 

Still  raged  the  conflict  round  the  hero  dead, 
And  heaps  on  heaps  by  mutual  wounds  tliey  bled. 
**  Cursed  be  the  man  (even  private  Greeks  would 
Who  dares  desert  this  well-disputed  day  1      [say) 
First  may  the  cleaving  earth  before  our  eyes 
Crape  wide,  and  drink  our  blood  for  sacrifice ; 
First  perish  all,  ere  haughty  Troy  shall  boast 
We  lost  Patroclus,  and  our  glory  lost !" 

Thus  they :  while  with  one  voice  the  Trojans  said, 
**  Grant  this  day,  Jove  I  or  heap  us  on  the  dead  I " 

Then  ckish  their  sounding  arms ;  the  clangours 
And  shake  the  brazen  concave  of  the  skies,    [rise, 

Meantime,  at  distance  from  the  scene  of  blood, 
The  pensive  steeds  of  great  Achilles  stood ; 
Their  godlike  master  shiin  before  their  eyes, 
They  wept,  and  shared  in  human  miseries. 
'  In  vain  Automedon  now  shakes  the  rein, 
Now  plies  the  lash,  and  soothes  and  threats  in  vain ; 
Nor  to  the  fight  nor  Hellespont  they  go, 
Restive  they  stood,  and  obstinate  in  woe : 
Still  as  a  tombstone,  never  to  be  moved, 
On  some  good  man  or  woman  unrcproved 
Lays  its  eternal  weight ;  or  fix'd,  as  stands 
A  marble  courser  by  the  sculptor's  hands, 
Phused  on  the  hero's  grave.    Along  their  face 
The  big  round  drops  coursed  down  with  silent  pace, 
Conglobing  on  the  dust.    Their  manes,  that  late 
Circled  their  arched  necks,  and  waved  in  state, 
Trail'd  on  tlie  dust  beneath  the  yoke  were  spread. 
And  prone  to  earth  was  hung  their  languid  head: 
Nor  Jove  disdain'd  to  cast  a  pitying  look, 
While  thus  relenting  to  the  ste^  he  spoke : 

*'  Unhappy  coursers  of  immortal  strain. 
Exempt  from  age,  and  deathless,  now  in  vain ', 
Did  we  your  race  on  mortal  man  bestow. 
Only,  alas !  to  share  in  mortal  woe  ! 
For  ah !  what  is  there  of  inferior  birth. 
That  breathes  or  creeps  upon  the  dust  of  earth ; 


What  \iTetched  creature  of  what  wn^tched  kind. 
Than  man  more  weak,  calamitous,  and  blind! 
A  miserable  race !  but  cease  to  mourn  : 
For  not  by  you  shall  Priam's  son  be  borne 
High  on  the  splendid  car :  one  glorious  prize 
He  rashly  boasts :  the  rest  our  will  denies. 
Ounself  will  swiftness  to  your  ner>'e8  impart, 
Ourself  with  rising  spiiits  swell  your  heart. 
Automedon  your  rapid  flight  shall  bear 
Safe  to  the  navy  through  the  storm  of  war. 
For  yet  'tis  given  to  Troy  to  ravage  o'er 
The  field,  and  spread  her  slaughters  to  the  shore ; 
The  sun  slmll  see  her  conquer,  till  his  fall 
With  sacred  darkness  shades  the  face  of  all." 

He  said ;  and  breathing  in  the  inmiortal  horse 
Excessive  spiint,  urged  them  to  the  course ; 
From  their  high  manes  they  shake  the  du8t,and  beai* 
The  kindling  chariot  tlirough  the  parted  war : 
So  flies  a  vulture  through  the  clamorous  train 
Of  geese,  that  scream,  and  scatter  round  the  plain. 
From  danger  now  with  swiftest  speed  they  flew. 
And  now  to  conquest  with  like  speed  pursue ; 
Sole  in  the  seat  the  cliarioteer  remains. 
Now  plies  the  javelin,  now  directs  the  reins : 
Him  brave  Alcimedon  beheld  distress'd, 
Approach'd  the  chariot,  and  the  chief  address'd : 

*<  What  god  provokes  thee  rashly  thus  to  dare. 
Alone,  unaided,  in  the  thickest  war ! 
Alas !  thy  friend  is  slain,  and  Hector  wields 
Achilles'  arms  triumphant  in  the  fields." 

^  In  happy  time  (the  charioteer  replies) 
The  bold  Alcimedon  now  greets  my.eyes ; 
No  Greek  like  him  the  heavenly  steeds  restrains, 
Or  holds  their  fury  in  suspendeid  reins : 
Patroclus,  while  he  tived,  their  rage  could  tame, 
But  now  Patroclus  is  an  empty  name  I 
To  thee  I  yield  the  seat,  to  thee  resign 
The  ruling  charge :  the  task  of  fight  be  mine." 

He  said.    Alcimedon,  with  active  heat. 
Snatches  the  reins,  and  vaults  into  the  seat. 
His  friend  descendk     The  chief  of  Troy  descried, 
And  call'd  iEneas  fighting  near  his  side. 
"  Lo,  to  my  sight  beyond  our  hope  restored, 
Achilles'  car,  deserted  of  its  lord  1 
The  glorious  steeds  our  ready  arms  invite. 
Scarce  their  weak  drivers  guide  them  though  the 
Can  such  opponents  stand  when  we  assail  1  [fight : 
Unite  thy  force,  my  friend,  and  we  prevail." 

The  son  of  Venus  to  the  counsel  yields ; 
Then  o'er  their  backs  they  spread  their  solid  shields ; 
With  brass  refulgent  the  broad  surface  shined. 
And  thick  bull-hides  the  spacious  concave  lined. 
Them  Chromius  follows,  Aretus  succeeds ; 
Each  hopes  the  conquest  of  the  lofty  steeds : 
In  vain,  brave  youths,  with  glorious  hopes  ye  bum. 
In  vain  advance !  not  fated  to  return. 

Unmoved,  Automedon  attends  the  fight. 
Implores  the  Eternal,  and  collects  his  might. 
Then  turning  to  his  friend,  with  dauntless  mind  : 
"  Oh  keep  the  foaming  coursers  close  behind ! 
Full  on  ray  shoulders  let  their  nostrils  blow. 
For  hard  the  fight,  determined  is  the  foe ; 
'Tis  Hector  comes ;  and  when  he  seeks  the  prize. 
War  knows  no  mean ;  he  wins  it  or  he  dies. ' 

Then  through  the  field  he  sends  his  voice  aloud. 
And  calls  the  A j  aces  from  the  warring  crowd. 
With  great  Atrides.    «  Hither  turn,  (he  said) 
Turn  where  distress  demands  immediate  aid ; 
The  dead,  encircled  by  his  friends,  forego. 
And  save  the  living  from  a  fiercer  foe. 
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Unhelp'd  we  stand,  unequal  to  engage 
The  force  of  Hector,  and  iEneas'  rage : 
Yet  mighty  as  they  are,  my  force  to  prove 
Is  only  mine :  the  event  belongs  to  Jove." 

He  spoke,  and  high  the  sounding  javelin  flung. 
Which  pass'd  the  shield  of  Aretos  tne  young : 
It  pien^  his  belt,  emboss'd  with  curious  art ; 
Then  in  the  lower  belly  stuck  the  dart. 
As  when  a  ponderous  axe,  descending  full, 
Cleaves  the  broad  forehead  of  some  brawny  bull : 
Struck  'twixt  the  horns,  he  springs  with  many  a 

bound. 
Then  timibling  rolls  enormous  on  the  ground : 
Thus  fell  the  youth ;  the  air  his  soul  received. 
And  the  spear  trembled  as  his  entrails  heaved. 

Now  at  Automedon  the  Trojan  foe 
Discharged  his  lance ;  the  meditated  blow, 
Stooping,  he  shunn'd ;  the  iavelin  idly  fled. 
And  hiss'd  innoxious  o'er  the  hero's  head ; 
Deep  rooted  in  the  ground,  the  forceful  spear 
In  long  vibrations  spent  its  fury  there. 
With  clashing  falchions  now  the  chiefs  had  closed, 
But  each  brave  Ajax  heard,  and  interposed ; 
Nor  longer  Hector  with  his  Trojan9  stood, 
But  left  their  slain  companion  in  his  blood : 
His  arms  Automedon  divests,  and  cries, 
**  Accept,  Patroclus,  this  mean  sacrifice  : 
Thus  have  I  soothed  my  griefs,  and  thus  have 

paid. 
Poor  as  it  is,  some  offering  to  thy  shade." 

So  looks  the  lion  o'er  a  mangled  boar. 
All  grim  with. rage,  and  horrible  with  gore ; 
High  on  the  chariot  at  one  bound  he  sprung, 
And  o'er  his  seat  the  bloody  trophies  hung. 
And  now  Minerva  from  the  realms  of  aur 
Descends  impetuous,  and  renews  the  war ; 
For,  pleased  at  length  the  Grecian  arms  to  aid. 
The  lord  of  thunders  sent  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
As  when  high  Jove  denouncing  future  woe, 
O'er  the  dark  clouds  extends  his  purple  bow, 
^In  sign  of  tempests  from  the  troubled  air, 
Or  from  the  rage  of  man,  destructive  war) 
The  drooping  cattle  dread  the  impending  skies, 
And  from  his  half-till'd  field  the  labourer  flies  : 
In  such  a  form  the  goddess  round  her  drew 
A  livid  cloud,  and  to  the  battle  flew. 
Assuming  Phoenix'  shape  on  earth  she  falls. 
And  in  his  well-known  voice  to  Sparta  calls : 
"  And  lies  Achilles'  friend,  beloved  by  all, 
A  prey  to  dogs  beneath  the  Trojan  wall! 
What  shame  to  Greece  for  future  times  to  tell, 
To  thee  the  greatest  in  whose  cause  he  fell  1 " 
•  "  O  chief,  O  father !  ( Atreus*  son  replies) 
0  full  of  days !  by  long  experience  wise ! 
What  more  desires  my  soul,  than  here  unmoved 
To  guard  the  body  of  the  man  I  loved ! 
Ah,  would  Minerva  send  me  strength  to  rear 
This  wearied  arm,  and  ward  the  storm  of  war  I 
But  Hector,  like  itie  rage  of  fire,  we  dread, 
And  Jove's  own  glories  blaze  around  his  head  1 

Pleaded  to  be  first  of  all  the  powers  address'd. 
She  breathes  new  vigour  in  her  hero's  breast. 
And  fills  with  keen  revenge,  with  fell  despite. 
Desire  of  blood,  and  rage,  and  lust  of  fight. 
So  bums  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  o'er) 
Repulsed  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gore ; 
f  Bold  son  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wings 
untamed,  untired,  he  turns,  attackiB,  and  stings^ 
Fired  with  like  ardour  fierce  Atrides  flew. 
And  sent  his  soul  with  every  lanoe  he  threw. 


There  stood  a  Trojan,  not  unknown  to  lame, 
Ei^tion's  son,  and  Pedes  was  his  name  : 
With  riches  honour'd,  and  with  courage  Ueae'd,     I 
By  Hector  loved,  his  comrade,  and  his  guest; 
Through  his  broad  belt  the  spear  a  passage  found, 
And,  ponderous  as  he  fallsy  his  arms  resound.         , 
Sudden  at  Hector's  side  Apollo  stood,  \ 

Like  Pheenops,  Asius'  son,  appeared  the  god; 
(Asius  the  great,  who  held  his  wealthy  reign  [ 

In  fair  Abydos,  by  the  rolling  main.) 

<<  Oh  prince  (he  cried)  Oh  foremost  once  in  fune! 
What  Grecian  now  shall  tremble  at  thy  name!       [ 
Dost  thou  at  length  to  MenelaDs  yield,  | 

A  chief  once  thought  no  terror  of  the  field  ;  j 

Yet  singly,  now,  the  long-disputed  prize 
He  bears  victorious,  whue  our  army  flies :  i 

By  the  same  ann  illustrious  Podes  bled ;  i 

The  friend  of  Hector,  unrevenged,  is  dead !"  ' 

This  heard,  o'er  Hector  spreads  a  cloud  of  woe,     ' 
Rage  lifts  his  lance,  and  drives  him  on  the  foe. 

But  now  the  Eternal  shook  his  sable  shield. 
That  shaded  Ide  and  all  the  subject  field 
Beneath  its  ample  verge.     A  rolling  cloud 
Involved  the  mount ;  the  thunder  roar'd  aloud; 
The  affrighted  hills  from  their  foundations  nod, 
And  bkize  beneath  the  lightnings  of  the  god : 
At  one  regard  of  his  all-seeing  eye  , 

The  vanquish'd  triumph,  and  the  victors  fly. 

Then  trembled  Greece :  the  flight  Peneleus  led; 
For  as  the  brave  Boeotian  tum'd  his  head 
To  face  the  foe,  Polydamas  drew  near,  | 

And  razed  his  shoulder  with  a  shorten'd  spear: 
Bv  Hector  wounded,  Leitus  quits  the  plain. 
Pierced  through  the  wrist ;  and  raging  with  the 

pain. 
Grasps  his  once  formidable  lanee  in  vain. 

As  Hector  foUow'd,  Idomen  address'd 
The  flaming  javelin  to  lus  manly  breast ; 
The  brittle  point  before  lus  corslet  yields ; 
Exulting  Troy  with  clamour  fills  the  fields :  i 

High  on  his  chariot  as  the  Cretan  stood,  I 

The  son  of  Priam  whirl'd  the  missive  wood,  j 

But  erring  from  its  aim,  the  impetuous  spear         >| 
Struck  to  the  dust  the  squire  and  charioteer  ^ 

Of  martial  Merion  :  Coeranus  his  name,  ; 

Who  left  fair  Lyctus  for  the  fields  of  fame. 
On  foot  bold  Merion  fought ;  and  now  laid  low, 
Had  graced  the  triumphs  of  his  Trojan  foe ; 
But  the  brave  squire  ihe  ready  coursers  broogo^ 
And  with  his  life  his  master's  safety  bought 
Between  his  cheek  and  ear  the  weapon  went. 
The  teeth  it  shatter'd,  and  the  tongue  it  rent. 
Prone  from  the  seat  he  tumbles  to  the  plain ; 
His  dying  hand  forgets  the  falling  rein : 
This  Merion  reaches,  bending  from  the  car. 
And  urges  to  desert  the  hopeless  war : 
Idomeneus  consents ;  the  lash  applies ; 
And  the  swift  chariot  to  the  navy  flies. 

Nor  Ajax  less  the  will  of  Heaven  descried, 
And  conquest  shifting  to  the  Trojan  side,  i 

Turn'd  by  the  hand  of  Jove.     Then  thus  heguo,     j 
To  Atreus'  seed,  the  godlike  Telamon  :  1 

«  Alas  I  who  sees  not  Jove's  almighty  hand        ij 
Transfers  the  glory  to  the  Trojan  band !  // 

Whether  the  weak  or  strong  discharge  the  d»rt>     , 
He  guides  each  arrow  to  a  Grecian  heart :  j 

Not  so  our  spears ;  incessant  though  they  raio,      j 
He  suffers  every  lance  to  fall  in  vain. 
Deserted  of  the  god,  vet  let  us  try 
What  human  strength  and  prudence  can  suppl/i 
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If  yet  this  honoured  corse,  in  triumph  borne. 
May  glad  the  fleets  that  hope  not  our  return, 
Who  tremble  yet,  scarce  rescued  from  their  fates, 
And  still  hear  Hector  thundering  at  their  gates. 
Some  hero  too  must  be  despatched  to  bear 
The  mournful  message  to  Pelides'  ear; 
For  sure  he  knows  not,  distant  on  the  shore. 
His  friend,  his  loved  Patroclus,  is  no  more. 
But  such  a  chief  I  spy  not  through  the  host : 
The  men,  the  steeds,  the  airoies,  all  are  lost 

In  general  darkness Lord  of  earth  and  air ! 

Oh  king !  Oh  father !  hear  my  humble  prayer : 
Dispel  this  cloud,  the  light  of  heaven  restore ; 
Give  me  to  see,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more : 
If  Greece  must  perish,  we  thy  will  obey. 
But  let  us  perish  in  the  face  of  day !" 

With  tears  the  hero  spoke,  and  at  his  prayer 
The  god  relenting  cleared  the  clouded  air ; 
Forth  burst  the  sun  with  all-enlightening  ray ; 
The  blaze  of  armour  flashed  against  the  day. 
"  Now,  now,  Atrides  1  cast  around  thy  sight ; 
If  yet  Antilochus  survives  the  fight. 
Let  him  to  great  Achilles*  ear  convey 
The  fatal  news  " Atrides  hastes  away. 

So  turns  the  lion  from  the  nightly  fold. 
Though  high  in  courage,  and  with  hunger  bold, 
Long  gall'd  by  herdsmen,and  long  vex*d  by  hounds. 
Stiff  with  fatigue,  and  fretted  sore  with  wounds ; 
The  darts  fly  round  him  from  a  hundred  hands, 
And  the  red  terrors  of  the  blazing  brands : 
Till  late,  reluctant,  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Sour  he  departs,  and  quits  the  untasted  prey. 
So  moved  Atrides  from  his  dangerous  place 
With  weaiy  limbs,  but  with  unwilling  pace ; 
The  foe,  he  fear'd,  might  yet  Patroclus  gain. 
And  much  admoniBh*<^  much  adjured  his  train : 

^  O  guard  these  relics  to  your  charge  consigned, 
Aiid  b«tr  the  merits  of  the  dead  in  nund ; 
How  skillM  he  was  in  each  obliging  art ; 
The  mildest  manners,  and  the  gentlest  heart : 
He  was,  ahks !  but  fate  decreed  his  end, 
In  deaUi  a  hero,  as  in  life  a  friend  !*' 

So  parts  the  chief;  from  rank  to  rank  he  flew. 
And  round  on  all  sides  sent  his  piercing  view. 
As  the  bold  bird,  endued  with  sharpest  eye 
Of  all  that  wing  the  mid  atrial  sky, 
The  sacred  eagle,  from  his  walks  above 
Looks  down,  and  sees  the  distant  thicket  move ; 
Then  stoops,  and  sousing  on  the  quivering  hare. 
Snatches  his  life  amid  the  clouds  of  air. 
Not  with  less  quickness,  his  exerted  sight    [flght : 
Pass'd  this  and  that  way,  through  the  ranks  of 
Till  on  the  lefUthe  chief  he  sought,  he  found, 
Cheering  his  men,  and  spreading  deaths  around : 

To  him  the  king :  **  Beloved  of  Jove !  draw  near, 
For  sadder  tidings  never  touch'd  thy  ear ; 
Thy  eyes  have  witnessed,  what  a  fatal  turn  I 
How  Ilion  triuniphs,  and  the  Achaians  mourn. 
This  is  not  all :  Patroclus,  on  the  shore 
Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succour  Greece  no  more. 
Fly  to  the  fleet,  this  instant  fly,  and  tell 
The  sad  Achilles,  how  his  loved-one  fell : 
He  too  may  haste  the  naked  corse  to  gain : 
The  arms  are  Hector's,  who  despoil'd  the  slain.'* 

The  youthful  warrior  heard  with  silent  woe. 
From  his  fair  eyes  the  tears  began  to  flow : 
Big  with  the  nughty  grief  he  strove  to  say 
What  sorrow  dictates,  but  no  word  found  way. 
To  brave  Laodocus  his  arms  he  flung. 
Who,  near  him  wheeling,  drove  his  steeds  along ; 


Then  ran  the  mournful  message  to  impart. 
With  tearful  eyes,  and  with  dejected  heart. 

Swift  fled  the  youth :  nor  Menelaiis  stands 
^Though  sore  distress'd)  to  aid  the  Pylian  bands ; 
But  bids  bold  Thrasymede  those  troops  sustain  ; 
Himself  returns  to  his  Patroclus  slain. 
^  Grone  is  Antilochus  (the  hero  said ;) 
But  hope  not,  warriors,  for  Achilles'  aid : 
Though  fierce  his  rage,  unbounded  be  his  woe, 
Unarm'd,  he  fights  not  with  the  Trojan  foe. 
'Tis  in  our  hands  alone  our  hopes  remain, 
'Tis  our  own  vigour  must  the  dead  regain, 
And  save  ourselves,  while  with  impetuous  hate 
TrojMDours  along,  and  this  way  rolls  our  fate." 

«  Tis  well  (said  Aiax)  be  it  then  thy  care, 
With  Morion's  aid,  the  weighty  corse  to  rear ; 
Myself,  and  my  bold  brother,  will  sustain 
The  shock  of  Hector  and  his  charging  train : 
Nor  fear  we  armies,  fighting  side  by  side ; 
What  Troy  can  dare,  we  have  ahready  tried. 
Have  tried  it,  and  have  stood."    The  hero  said. 
High  from  the  ground  the  warriors  heave  the  dead. 
A  general  ckunour  rises  at  the  sight : 
Loud  shout  the  Trojans,  and  renew  the  fight. 
Not  fiercer  rush  along  the  gloomy  wood. 
With  rage  insatiate  and  vnm  thirst  of  blood. 
Voracious  hounds,  that  many  a  length  before 
Their  furious  hunters,  drive  the  wounded  boar ; 
But  if  the  savage  turns  his  glaring  eye. 
They  howl  aloof,  and  round  the  forest  fly. 
Thus  on  retreating  Greece  the  Trojans  pour. 
Wave  their  thick  falchions/ind  then:  javelins  shower: 
But  Ajax  turning,  to  their  fears  they  yield. 
All  pale  they  tremble,  and  forsake  the  field. 

While  thus  aloft  the  hero's  corse  they  bear. 
Behind  them  rages  all  the  storm  of  war : 
Confusion,  tumult,  horror,  o'er  the  throng 
Of  men,  steeds,  chariots,  ur^ed  the  rout  along : 
Less  fierce  the  winds  with  rising  flames  conspire 
To  whehn  some  city  under  waves  of  fire ; 
Now  sink  in  gloomy  clouds  the  proud  abodes. 
Now  crack  the  blazing  temples  of  the  gods ; 
The  rumbling  torrent  through  the  ruin  rolls. 
And  sheets  of  smoke  mount  heavy  to  the  poles. 
The  heroes  sweat  beneath  their  honour'd  load : 
As  when  two  mules,  along  the  rugged  road,  , 
From  the  steep  mountain  with  exertefl  strength 
Drag  some  vast  beam,  or  mast's  unwieldy  length ; 
Inly  they  groan,  big  drops  of  sweat  distil. 
The  enormous  tim^r  lumbering  down  the  hill : 
So  these — Behind,  the  bulk  of  Ajax  stands. 
And  breaks  the  torrent  of  the  rushing  bands. 
Thus  when  a  river  swell'd  with  sudden  rains 
Spreads  his  broad  waters  o'er  the  level  plains, 
Some  interposing  hill  the  stream  divides. 
And  breaks  its  force,  and  turns  the  winding  tides. 
Still  close  they  follow,  close  the  rear  engage ; 
MnesLB  storms,  and  Hector  foams  with  rage : 
While  Greece  a  heavy,  thick  retreat  maintains. 
Wedged  in  one  body,  like  a  flight  of  cranes. 
That  shriek  incessant,  while  the  falcon,  hung 
High  on  poised  pinions,  threats  their  callow  young. 
So  from  the  Trojan  chiefs  the  Grecians  fly. 
Such  the  wild  terror,  and  the  mingled  cry : 
Within,  without  the  trench,  and  all  the  way, 
Strow'd  in  bright  heaps,  their  arms  and  armour  lay; 
Such  horror  Jove  impress'd  I  yet  still  proceeds 
The  work  of  death,  and  still  the  battle  bleeds. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THJB  ORISF  or  ACHILLES,  A2VD  KKW  ARMOUR  MADB  BIM  BY 
VULCAW. 

Thr  newsof  the  death  of  Patrocliis  is  brought  to  Achilles 
by  Antllochus.  Thetis,  hearing  his  lamentations,  comes 
with  all  her  sea-nymplis  to  comfort  him.  The  speeches  of 
the  mother  and  son  on  this  occasion.  Iris  appears  to 
Achilles  by  Che  command  of  Juno,  and  orders  him  to  show 
himself  at  the  liead  of  the  intrenchments.  The  sight  of 
him  turns  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  the  body  of  Patroclus 
is  carried  off  by  the  Creelcs.  The  Trojans  call  a  council, 
wliere  Hector  and  Polydamas  disagree  in  their  opinions; 
but  the  advice  of  the  former  prevails,  to  remain  encamped 
in  the  field.  The  grief  of  Achillea  over  the  body  of  Pa- 
troclus. 

Thetis  goes  to  the  palace  of  Vulcan  to  obtain  new  anna 
for  her  son.  The  description  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
Vulcan ;  and,  lastly,  that  noble  one  of  the  shield  of  Achillea. 

The  latter  part  of  the  nine«nd-twentieth  day,  and  the 
night  ensuing,  take  up  this  book.  The  scene  is  at  Achillea' 
tent  on  the  sea-shore,  from  whence  It  changes  to  the 
palace  of  Vulcan. 

Thus  like  the  rage  of  lire  the  combat  hums, 
And  now  it  rises,  now  it  sinks  by  turns, 
Meanwhile,  where  Hellespont's  broad  waters  flow, 
Stood  Nestor's  son,  the  messenger  of  woe : 
There  sat  Achilles,  sliaded  by  his  sails. 
On  hoisted  yards  extended  to  the  gales ; 
I'ensive  he  sat ;  for  all  that  fate  desien'd 
Rose  in  sad  prospect  to  his  boding  mmd. 
Thus  to  his  soul  he  said :  **  Ah  I  what  constrains 
The  Greeks,  late  victors,  now  to  quit  the  plains! 
Is  this  the  day,  which  heaven  so  long  ago 
Ordain'd,  to  sink  me  with  the  weight  of  woe  ! 
(So  ThetiB  wam'd ;)  when  by  a  Trojan  hand 
Tlie  bravest  of  the  Myrmidonian  band 
Should  lose  the  light  t  Fulfill*d  is  that  decree ; 
Fallen  is  the  warrior,  and  Patroclus  he  I 
In  v^  I  charged  him  soon  to  quit  the  plain, 
And  wam'd  to  shun  Hectorean  force  in  vain  I" 

Thus  while  he  thinks,  Antilochus  appears, 
And  tells  the  melancholy  tale  with  tears. 
<*  Sad  tidings,  son  of  Peleus !  thou  must  hear ; 
And  wretched  I,  the  unwilling  messenger ! 
Dead  is  Patroclus !  For  his  corse  they  fight ; 
His  naked  corse :  his  arms  are  Hector's  ri^ht." 

A  sudden  horror  shot  through  all  the  chief. 
And  wrapp'd  his  senses  in  the  cloud  of  grief; 
Cast  on  the  ground,  with  furious  hands  he  spread 
The  scorching  ashes  o'er  his  graceful  head ; 
His  purple  garments,  and  his  golden  hairs. 
Those  he  deforms  with  dust,  and  these  he  tears; 
On  the  hard  soil  his  groaning  breast  he  threw. 
And  roll'd  and  ffrovel'd,  as  to  earth  he  grew. 
The  virgin  captives,  with  disorder'd  charms, 
(Won  by  his  own,  or  by  Patroclus'  arms)    [round, 
Rush'd  from  the  tents  with  cries ;  and  gathering 
Beat  their  white  breasts,  and  fainted  on  the  ground: 
While  Nestor's  son  sustains  a  manlier  part. 
And  mourns  the  warrior  with  a  warrior's  heart ; 
Hangs  on  his  arms,  amidst  his  frantic  woe. 
And  oft  prevents  the  meditated  blow. 

Far  in  the  deep  abysses  of  the  main. 
With  hoary  Nereus,  and  the  watery  train. 
The  mother-goddess  from  her  crystal  throne 
Heard  his  loud  cries,  and  answered  groan  for  groan. 
Tlie  circling  Nereids  with  tlieir  mistress  weep, 
And  all  Uie  sea-green  sisters  of  tlie  deep. 


Thalia,  Ghiuc^  (every  watery  name), 

Neseea  mild,  and  silver  Spio  came  : 

CymothoC  and  C^-modocd  were  nigfa. 

And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Alia's  eye. 

Their  locks  Acteea  and  LinmoriA  rear. 

Then  Proto,  Doris,  Panop^  appear, 

ThoS,  Pherusa,  Doto,  Melita; 

Agave  gentle,  and  AmphithoC  gay : 

Next  C&llianira,  Cailianasea  show 

Their  sister  looks ;  Dexamenc^  the  slow. 

And  swift  Dynamene,  now  cut  the  tides : 

loera  now  the  verdant  wave  divides : 

Nemertes  with  Apseudes  lilts  the  head. 

Bright  Galatea  quits  her  pearly  bed  ; 

These  Orythia,  Clymene,  attend, 

Msera,  Amphinome,  the  train  extend  ; 

And  black  Janira,  and  Janassa  £Bur, 

And  AmatheTa  with  her  amber  hair. 

All  these,  and  all  that  deep  in  ocean  held 

Their  sacred  seats,  the  glimmering  groUo  fiU'd ; 

fAch  beat  her  ivory  breast  with  silent  woe. 

Till  Thetis'  sorrows  thus  began  to  flow : 

**  Hear  me,  and  judge,  ye  sisters  of  the  main ! 
How  just  a  cause  has  Thetis  to  complain ! 
How  wretched,  were  I  mortal,  were  my  fitte ! 
How  more  than  wretched  in  the  immortal  state ! 
Sprung  from  my  bed  a  godlike  hero  came. 
The  bravest  far  that  ever  bore  the  name ; 
Like  some  fair  olive,  by  my  careful  band 
He  gx^w,  he  flourish'd,  and  adom'd  the  land : 
To  Troy  I  sent  him  ;  but  the  hdea  ordain 
He  never,  never  must  return  again. 
So  short  a  space  the  light  of  heaven  to  view. 
So  short,  alas !  and  fUl'd  with  anguish  too ! 
Hear  how  lus  sorrows  echo  through  the  shore ! 
I  cannot  ease  them,  but  I  must  deplore  ; 
I  go  at  least  to  bear  a  tender  part. 
And  mourn  my  loved-one  with  a  mother's  heart." 

She  said,  and  left  the  caverns  of  the  main, 
All  bathed  in  tears ;  the  melancholy  train 
Attend  her  way.    Wide-opening  part  the  tides. 
While  the  long  pomp  the  silver  wave  divides. 
Approaching  now,  they  touch 'd  the  Trojan  land ; 
Then,  two  by  two,  ascended  up  the  stnuuL 
The  immortal  mother,  standing  close  beside 
Her  mournful  offspring,  to  his  sighs  replied  ; 
Along  the  coast  their  mingled  dunoun  ran, 
And  thus  the  silver-footed  dame  began. 

«  Why  moums  my  son  1  thy  late  px^eir'd  request 
The  god  has  granted,  and  the  Greeks  distress'd : 
Why  moums  my  son !  thy  anguish  let  me  share, 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care." 

He,  deeply  ^nvaning — **  To  this  careioas  grief, 
Not  even  the  Thunderer's  favour  brings  relief. 
Patroclus— Ah  I — say,  goddess,  can  I  boost 
A  pleasure  now!  revenge  itself  is  lost ; 
Patroclus,  loved  of  all  my  martial  train, 
Beyond  mankind,  beyond  myself,  is  slain ! 
Lost  are  those  arms  the  gods  themselves  bestowM 
On  Peleus ;  Hector  hem  the  glorious  load. 
Cursed  be  that  da^,  when  ail  the  powers  above 
Thy  charms  submitted  to  a  mortal  love : 
O  hadst  thou  still,  a  sister  of  the  main. 
Pursued  the  pleasures  of  the  watexy  reign ; 
And  happier  Peleus,  less  ambitious,  led 
A  mortal  beauty  to  his  equal  bed  I 
Ere  the  sad  fruit  of  thy  unhappy  womb 
Had  caused  such  sorrows  past,  and  woes  to  come. 
For  soon,  alas  1  that  wretched  ofi'spring  sUun, 
New  woes,  new  sorrows,  shall  create  again. 
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'Tis  not  iu  fate  the  alternate  now  to  give ; 
Patroclus  dead,  Achilles  hates  to  live. 
Let  me  revenge  it  on  proud  Hector's  heart. 
Let  his  last  spirit  smoke  upon  ray  dart ; 
On  these  conditions  will  I  breathe :  till  then, 
I  blush  to  walk  among  the  race  of  men." 

A  flood  of  tears,  at  this,  the  goddess  shed : 
**  Ah  then,  I  see  thee  dying,  see  thee  dead  I 
When  Hector  falls,  thou  diest"— <'  Let  Hector  die, 
And  let  me  &11 1  (Achilles  made  reply) 
Far  lies  Patroclus  from  his  native  plain ! 
He  fell,  and,  falling,  wish'd  my  aid  in  vain. 
Ah  then,  since  from  this  miserable  day 
I  cast  all  hope  of  my  return  away ; 
Since,  unrevenged,  a  hundred  ghosts  d^nand 
The  ikte  of  Hector  from  Achilles'  hand ; 
Since  here,  for  brutal  courage  &r  renownM, 
I  live  an  idle  burden  to  the  ground, 
(Others  in  council  famed  for  nobler  skill. 
More  useful  to  preserve,  than  I  to  kill) 
Let  me — ^But  oh !  ye  gracious  powers  above ! 
Wrath  and  revenge  from  men  and  gods  remove : 
Far,  far  too  dear  to  every  mortal  breast. 
Sweet  to  the  soul,  as  honey  to  the  taste : 
Gathering  like  vapours  of  a  noxious  kind 
From  fieiy  blood,  and  darkening  all  the  mind. 
Me  Agamenmon  urged  to  deadly  hate ; 
Tis  past — I  quell  it ;  I  resign  to  fate. 
Yes — I  will  meet  the  murderer  of  my  friend ; 
Or  (if  the  gods  ordain  it)  meet  my  end. 
The  stroke  of  fate  the  bravest  cannot  shun : 
The  great  Alddes,  Jove's  unequal'd  son. 
To  Juno's  hate,  at  length  resign'd  his  breath, 
And  sunk  the  victim  of  all-conquering  death. 
So  shall  Achilles  fall  I  stretch'd  pale  and  dead, 
No  more  the  Grecian  hope,  or  Trojan  dread ! 
Let  me,  this  instant,  rush  into  the  fields, 
And  reap  what  glory  life's  short  harvest  yields. 
Shall  I  not  force  some  widow'd  dame  to  tear 
With  frantic  hands  her  long  dishevel'd  hair! 
Shall  I  not  force  her  breast  to  heave  with  edghs, 
And  the  soft  tears  to  trickle  from  her  eyest 
Yes,  I  shall  give  the  fair  those  mournful  charms — 
In  vain  you  hold  me — Hence !  my  arms,  my  arms! — 
Soon  shall  the  sanguine  torrent  spread  so  wide. 
That  all  shall  know,  Achilles  swells  the  tide." 

^  My  son  (coBrulean  Thetis  made  reply. 
To  fate  submitting  with  a  secret  sigh) 
The  host  to  succour,  and  thy  friends  to  save. 
Is  worthy  thee ;  the  duty  of  the  brave. 
But  canst  thou,  naked,  issue  to  the  plains! 
Thy  radiant  arms  the  Trojan  foe  detains. 
Insulting  Hector  bears  the  spoils  on  high, 
But  vainly  glories,  for  his  fate  is  nigh. 
Yet,  yet  awhile  thy  generous  ardour  stay ; 
Assured,  I  meet  thee  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Charged  with  refulgent  arms  (a  glorious  load) 
Vulcanian  arms,  the  labour  of  a  god." 

Then  turning  to  the  daughters  of  the  main. 
The  goddess  thus  dismiss'd  her  azure  train. 

**  Ye  sister  Nereids !  to  your  deeps  descend ; 
Haste,  and  our  father's  sacred  seat  attend ; 
I  go  to  find  the  architect  divine. 
Where  vast  Olympus'  starry  summits  shine : 

So  tell  our  hoary  sire  " This  charge  she  gave : 

The  sea-green  sisters  plunge  beneath  the  wave : 
Thetis  once  more  ascends  the  bless'd  abodes. 
And  treads  the  brazen  threshold  of  the  gods. 

And  now  the  Greeks  from  furious  Hector's  force, 
Urge  to  broad  Hellespont  their  headlong  course ; 


Nor  yet  their  chiefs  Patroclus'  body  bore 
Safe  through  the  tempest  to  the  tented  shore. 
The  horse,  the  foot,  with  equal  fury  join'd, 
Pour'd  on  the  rear,  and  thunder'd  close  behind : 
And  like  a  flame  through  fields  of  ripen'd  com. 
The  rage  of  Hector  o'er  the  ranks  was  borne. 
Thrice  the  slain  hero  by  the  foot  he  drew ; 
Thrice  to  the  skies  the  Trojan  clamours  flew : 
As  oft  the  Ajaces  his  assault  sustain ; 
But  check'd,  he  turns ;  repulsed,  attacks  again. 
With  fiercer  shouts  his  lingering  troops  he  fires, 
Nor  yields  a  step,  nor  from  his  post  retires : 
So  watchful  shepherds  strive  to  force,  in  vain. 
The  hungry  lion  from  a  carcase  slain. 
Even  yet  Patrodus  had  he  borne  away. 
And  aJl  the  glories  of  the  extended  day. 
Had  not  high  Juno  from  the  realms  of  air. 
Secret,  despatch'd  her  trusty  messenger. 
The  various  goddess  of  the  showery  bow. 
Shot  in  a  whirlwind  to  the  shore  below ; 
To  great  Achilles  at  his  ships  she  came^ 
And  thus  began  the  many-coloured  dame. 

"  Rise,  son  of  Peleus !  rise  divinely  brave ! 
Assist  the  combat,  and  Patroclus  save : 
For  him  the  slaughter  to  the  fleet  they  spread, 
And  fall  bv  mutiml  wounds  around  the  dead. 
To  drag  hmi  back  to  Troy  the  foe  contends : 
Nor  with  his  death  the  rage  of  Hector  ends : 
A  prey  to  dogs  he  dooms  the  corse  to  lie. 
And  marks  the  place  to  fix  his  head  on  high. 
Rise,  and  prevent  (if  yet  you  think  of  fame) 
Thy  friend's  disgrace,  thy  own  eternal  shame  I" 

"  Who  sends  thee,  goddess,  from  the  ethereal 
Achilles  thus.    And  Iris  thus  replies :       [sides!" 

**  I  come,  Pelides !  from  the  queen  of  Jove, 
The  immoxial  empress  of  the  r6ahns  above ; 
Unknown  to  him  who  sits  remote  on  high. 
Unknown  to  all  the  synod  of  the  sky." 
*^  Thou  comest  in  vain  (he  cries,  with  fory  warm'd) 
Arms  I  have  none ;  and  can  I  fight  unann'dl 
Unvdlling  as  I  am,  of  force  I  stay. 
Till  Thetis  bring  me  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Vulcanian  arms :  what  other  can  I  wield ; 
Except  the  mighty  Telamonian  shield  I 
That,  in  my  friend's  defence,  has  Ajax  spread. 
While  his  strong  lance  around  him  heaps  the  dead : 
The  g^lant  chief  defends  Menoetius'  son. 
And  does  what  his  Achilles  should  have  done." 
**  Thy  want  of  arms  (said  Iris)  well  we  know ; 
But  though  unarm'd,  yet  chwl  in  terrors,  go  1 
Let  but  Achilles  o'er  yon  trench  appear. 
Proud  Troy  shall  tremble,  and  consent  to  fear ; 
Greece  from  one  glance  of  tliat  tremendous  eye 
Shall  take  new  courage,  and  disdain  to  fly." 

She  spoke,  and  pass'd  in  air.     The  hero  rose : 
Her  eegis  Pallas  o'er  his  shoulder  throws ; 
Around  his  brows  a  golden  cloud  she  spread ; 
A  stream  of  glory  flamed  above  his  head. 
As  when  from  some  beleaguer'd  town  arise 
The  smokes,  high  curling  to  the  shaded  skies ; 
(Seen  from  some  island,  o'er  the  main  afar. 
When  men  distress'd  hang  out  the  sign  of  wa^ ;) 
Soon  as  the  sun  in  ocean  hides  his  rays. 
Thick  on  the  hills  the  flaming  beacons  blaze ; 
With  long-projected  beams  the  seas  are  bright. 
And  heaven's  high  arch  reflects  the  ruddy  light : 
So  from  Achillea  head  the  splendours  rise. 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze  against  the  skies. 
Forth  march'd  the  chief,and  distant  from  the  crowd, 
High  on  the  rampart  raised  his  voice  aloud ; 
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With  her  own  shout  Minerva  swells  the  sound ; 
Troy  starts  astonished,  and  the  shores  rebound. 
As  the  loud  trumpet's  brazen  mouth  from  far 
With  shrilling  clangor  sounds  the  alarm  of  war, 
Struck  from  the  walls,  the  echoes  float  on  high, 
And  the  round  bulwarks  and  thick  towers  reply ; 
So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  reared : 
Hosts  dropt  their  arms,and  trembled  as  they  heard : 
And  back  the  chariots  roll,  and  coursers  bound, 
And  steeds  and  men  lie  mingled  on  the  ground. 
Aghast  they  Ibe  the  living  Ughtnines  pUiy, 
And  turn  their  eyeballs  from  the  fushing  ray. 
Thrice  from   the  trench  his  dreadful   voice  he 

raised; 
And  thrice  they  fled,  confounded  and  amazed. 
Twelve  in  the  tumult  wedged,  untimely  rush'd 
On  their  own  spears,  by  their  own  chariots  crushed : 
While,  shielded  from  the  darts,  the  Greeks  obtain 
The  long-contended  carcase  of  the  slahi. 

A  lofty  bier  the  breathless  warrior  bears : 
Around,  his  sad  companions  melt  in  tears. 
But  chief  Achilles,  bending  down  his  head. 
Pours  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead. 
Whom  bite  triumphant,  with  his  steeds  and  car, 
He  sent  refulgent  to  the  field  of  war ; 
(Unhappy  change !)  now  senseless,  pide,  he  found, 
Stretch'd  forth,  and  gash'd  with  many  a  gaping 
wound. 
Meantime,  unwearied  with  his  heavenly  way, 
In  ocean's  waves  the  unwilling  light  of  day 
Quench'd  his  red  orb,  at  Junas  lugh  command. 
And  from  their  labours  eased  the  Achaian  band. 
The  frighted  Trojans  (panting  from  the  war, 
Their  steeds  unhamess'd  from  the  weary  car) 
A  sudden  council  cali'd :  each  chief  ap{)ear'd 
In  haste,  and  standing ;  for  to  sit  they  fear'd. 
'Twas  now  no  season  for  prolong'd  debate ; 
They  saw  Achilles,  and  in  him  Sieir  fate. 
Silent  they  stood :  Polydamas  at  last, 
Skill'd  to  discern  the  future  by  the  past. 
The  son  of  Panthus,  thus  express'd  his  fears ; 
(The  friend  of  Hector,  and  of  equal  years : 
The  self-same  night  to  both  a  being  gave. 
One  wise  in  council,  one  in  action  brave.) 

"  Infree  debate,  my  friends,  your  sentence  speak ; 
For  me,  I  move,  before  the  morning  break. 
To  raise  our  camp :  too  dangerous  here  our  post, 
Far  from  Troy  waUs,  and  on  a  naked  coast. 
I  deem'd  not  Greece  so  dreadful,  while  engaged 
In  mutual  feuds  her  king  and  hero  raged ; 
Then,  while  we  hoped  our  armies  might  prevail. 
We  boldly  camp'd  beside  a  thousand  sail. 
I  dread  Pelides  now :  his  rage  of  mind  , 

Not  long  continues  to  the  shores  confined. 
Nor  to  me  fields,  where  long  in  equal  fray 
Contending  nations  won  and  lost  the  day ; 
For  Troy,  for  Troy,  shall  henceforth  be  the  strife. 
And  the  hard  contest  not  for  fame,  but  life. 
Haste  then  to  Ilion,  while  the  favouring  night 
Detains  those  terrors,  keeps  that  arm  from  fight ; 
If  but  the  morrow's  sun  behold  us  here. 
That  arm,  those  terrors,  we  shall  feel,  not  fear ; 
And  hearts  that  now  disdain,  shall  leap  with  joy. 
If  heaven  permit  them  then  to  enter  Troy. 
Let  not  my  fatal  prophecy  be  true. 
Nor  what  I  tremble  but  to  think,  ensue. 
Whatever  be  our  fate,  yet  let  us  try 
What  force  of  thought  and  reason  can  supply ; 
Let  us  on  counsel  for  our  guiurd  depend ; 
The  town  her  gates  and  bulwarks  shall  defend. 


When  morning  dawns,  our  well-appointed  powersy 
Array'd  in  arms,  shall  line  the  lofty  towers. 
Let  the  fierce  hero  then,  when  fury  calls, 
Vent  his  mad  vengeance  on  our  rocky  walla^ 
Or  fetch  a  thousand  circles  round  the  plain. 
Till  his  spent  coursers  seek  the  fleet  again : 
So  may  his  rage  be  tired,  and  laboured  down ; 
And  dogs  shall  tear  him  ere  he  sack  the  town." 

**  Return  9  (said  Hector,  fired  with  stem  diadam) 
What,  coop  whole  armies  in  our  walls  again  f 
Was't  not  enough,  ye  valiant  warriors,  say. 
Nine  years  imprison'd  in  those  towers  ye  lay  t 
Wide  o'er  the  world  was  Ilion  famed  of  old 
For  brass  exhaustlees,and  for  mines  of  gold : 
But  while  inglorious  in  her  walls  we  stay'd. 
Sunk  were  her  treasures,  and  her  stores  decay*d ; 
The  Phrygians  now  her  scattered  spoils  enjoy. 
And  proud  Meeonia  wastes  the  fruits  of  Troy. 
Great  Jove  at  length  my  arms  to  conquest  caUd, 
And  shuts  the  Grecians  in  their  wooden  vralls  : 
Darest  thou  dispirit  whom  the  gods  incite  t 
Flies  any  Trojan!  1  shall  stop  his  flight. 
To  better  counsel  then  attention  lend ; 
Take  due  refreshment,  and  the  watch  attend. 
If  there  be  one  whose  riches  cost  him  care. 
Forth  let  him  bring  them  for  the  troops  to  shazv ; 
'Tis  better  generously  bestow'd  on  those. 
Than  left  the  plunder  of  our  country's  foes. 
Soon  as  the  mom  the  purple  orient  warms. 
Fierce  on  yon  navy  wUl  we  pour  our  arms. 
If  great  Achilles  rise  in  all  his  might. 
His  be  the  danger :  I  shall  stand  the  fight. 
Honour,  ye  gods  1  or  let  me  gain  or  give ; 
And  live  he  glorious,  whosoe'er  shaU  live  I 
Mars  is  our  common  lord,  alike  to  all ; 
And  oft  the  victor  triumphs,  but  to  faU." 

The  jshouting  host  in  loud  applauses  join'd  ; 
So  Pallas  robb  d  the  many  of  their  mind ; 
To  ilieir  own  sense  condemn'd,  and  left  to  choose 
The  worst  advice,  the  better  to  refuse. 

While  the  long  night  extends  her  sable  ragn. 
Around  Patroclus  moum'd  the  Grecian  train. 
Stem  in  superior  grief  Pelides  stood ; 
Those  slaughtering  arms,  so  used  to  bathe  in  blood. 
Now  cUsp  his  clay-cold  limbs :  then  gushing  start 
The  tears,  and  sighs  burst  from  his  swelling  heart. 
The  lion  thus,  with  dreadful  anguish  stung. 
Roars  through  the  desert,  and  demands  his  young ; 
When  the  grim  savage,  to  his  rifled  den 
Too  late  returning,  snuffs  the  track  of  men. 
And  o'er  the  vales  and  o'er  the  forest  bounds ; 
Hb  clamorous  grief  the  bellowing  wood  resounds. 
So  grieves  Achilles ;  and,  impetuous,  vents 
To  all  his  Myrmidons  his  loud  laments. 

^  In  what  vain  pronuae,  gods !  did  I  engage, 
When  to  console  Menoetius' feeble  age, 
I  vowed  hb  much-loved  offspring  to  restore. 
Charged  with  rich  spoils,  to  fisur  Opuntia's  shore! 
But  mighty  Jove  cuts  short,  with  just  disdain. 
The  long,  long  views  of  poor  designing  man  I 
One  fate  the  warrior  and  the  friend  shall  strike. 
And  Troy's  black  sands  must  drink  our  blood  alike : 
Me  too  a  wretched  mother  shall  deplore. 
An  aged  father  never  see  me  more  I 
Yet,  my  Patroclus  1  yet  a  space  I  stay, 
Then  swift  pursue  thee  on  the  darksome  way. 
Ere  thy  dear  relics  in  the  grave  are  laid. 
Shall  Hector's  head  be  offer'd  to  thy  shade ; 
That,  with  hb  arms,  shall  hang  before  thy  shrine ; 
And  twelve  the  noblest  of  the  Trojan  line, 
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Sacred  to  vengeance,  by  this  hand  expire ; 
Their  lives  effused  around  thy  flaming  pyre. 
Thus  let  me  lie  till  then  I  thus,  closely  press'd, 
Bathe  thy  cold  fitce,  and  sob  upon  thy  breast  1 
While  Trojan  captives  here  thy  mourners  stay, 
Weep  all  the  night  and  murmur  all  the  day : 
Spoils  of  my  arms,  and  thine ;  when,  wasting  wide. 
Our  swords  kept  time,  and  conquer'd  side  by  side." 

He  spoke,  and  bid  the  sad  attendants  round 
Cleanse  the  pale  corse,  and  wash  each  honoured 
A  massy  caldron  of  stupendous  frame        [wound. 
They  brought,  and  placed  it  o'er  the  rising  flame : 
Then  heap  d  tiie  lighted  wood ;  the  flame  divides 
Beneath  the  vase,  and  climbs  around  the  sides : 
In  its  wide  womb  they  pour  the  rushing  stream ; 
The  boiling  water  bubbles  to  the  brim. 
The  body  then  they  bathe  with  pious  toil, 
Embalm  the  wounds,  anoint  the  limbs  with  oil, 
High  on  a  bed  of  state  extended  Uid, 
And  decent  cover'd  with  a  linen  shade ; 
Last  o'er  the  dead  the  milk-white  veil  liiey  threw ; 
That  done,  their  sorrows  and  their  sighs  renew. 

Meanwhile  to  Juno,  in  the  reahns  above, 
(His  wife  and  sister)  spoke  almighty  Jove. 
^  At  last  thy  will  prevails :  great  Peleus'  son 
I   Rises  in  arms :  such  grace  uiy  Greeks  have  won. 
Say  (for  I  know  not)  is  their  race  divine. 
And  thou  the  mother  of  that  martial  linel" 

''What  words  are  these!  (the  imperial  dame 
replies. 
While  anger  flashed  from  her  majestic  eyes) 
Succour  like  this  a  mortal  arm  might  lend, 
And  such  success  mere  human  wit  attend : 
And  shall  not  I,  the  second  power  above. 
Heaven's  queen,  and  consort  of  the  thundering 
Say,  shall  not  I  one  nation*sfate  command,  [Jove, 
Not  wreak  my  vengeance  on  one  guilty  land !" 

So  they.    Meanwhile  the  silver-iboted  dame 
Reach'd  the  Vulcanian  dome,  eternal  frame  I 
High-eminent  amid  the  works  divine. 
Where  heaven'siar-beamingbrasEenmansionsshine. 
There  the  lame  architect  the  goddess  found, 
Obscure  in  smoke,  his  forges  flaming  round. 
While  bathed  in  sweat  from  Are  to  fire  he  flew ; 
And  puffing  loud,  the  roaring  bellows  blew. 
That  day  no  common  task  his  labour  claim'd : 
Full  twenty  tripods  for  his  hall  he  framed. 
That  placed  on  living  wheels  of  massv  gold, 
(Wondrous  to  tell)  instinct  with  spirit  roll'd 
From  place  to  place,  around  the  bless'd  abodes, 
Self-moved,  obedient  to  the  beck  of  gods : 
For  their  fiur   handles  now,  o'erwrought  with 

flowers. 
In  moulds  prepared,  the  glowing  ore  he  pours. 
Just  as  responsive  to  his  thought  the  fhune 
Stood  prompt  to  move,  the  azure  goddess  came : 
Charis,  his  spouse,  a  grace  divinely  fair, 
(With  purple  fillets  round  her  braided  hair) 
Observed  her  entering ;  her  soft  hand  she  press'd, 
And,  smiling,  thus  the  watery  queen  addrcwus'd : 

**  What,  goddess !  this  unusual  favour  draws  t 
All  hail,  and  welcome  I  whatsoe'er  the  cause : 
Till  now  a  stranger,  in  a  happy  hour. 
Approach,  and  taste  the  dainties  of  the  bower." 

High  on  a  throne,  with  stars  of  silver  graced. 
And  various  artifice,  the  queen  she  placed ; 
A  footstool  at  her  feet :  then  calling,  said, 
**  Vulcan,  draw  near,  'tis  Thetis  asks  your  aid."  . 
**  Thetis  (replied  the  god)  our  powers  may  claim. 
An  ever-dear,  an  ever-honom-'d  name  i 


When  my  proud  mother  hurl'd  me  from  the  sky, 
(My  awkward  form,  it  seems,  displeased  her  eye) 
She,  and  Eurynonie,  my  griefs  redreas'd. 
And  soft  received  me  on  their  silver  breast 
Even  then  these  arts  employed  my  infant  thought ; 
Chain8,bracelet8,  pendants,  all  their  toys,  I  wrought. 
Nine  years  kept  secret  in  the  dark  abode. 
Secure  I  lay,  conceal'd  from  man  and  god : 
Deep  in  a  oavem'd  rock  my  days  were  led ; 
The  rushing  ocean  murmur'd  o'er  my  head. 
Now,  since  ner  presence  glads  our  mansion,  say. 
For  such  desert  what  service  can  I  pay  t 
Vouchsafe,  O  Thetis !  at  our  board  to  share 
The  genial  rites,  and  hospitable  fare ; 
While  I  the  labours  of  the  forge  forego. 
And  bid  the  roaring  bellows  cease  to  blow." 

Then  from  his  anvil  the  lame  artist  rose ; 
Wide  with  distorted  legs  oblique  he  goes. 
And  stills  the  bellows,  and  (in  order  laid) 
Locks  in  their  chests  his  instruments  of  trade. 
Then  with  a  sponge  the  sooty  workman  dress'd 
His  brawny  arms  embrown'd,  and  hairy  breast. 
With  his  huge  sceptre  graced,  and  red  attire. 
Came  halting  forth  the  sovereign  of  the  fire : 
The  monarch's  steps  two  female  forms  uphold. 
That  moved  and  breathed  in  animated  gold ; 
To  whom  was  voice,  and  sense,  and  science  given, 
Of  works  divine  (such  wonders  are  in  heaven  I) 
On  these  supported,  with  unequal  gait. 
He  reach'd  toe  throne  where  pensive  Thetis  sate ; 
There  placed  beside  her  on  the  shining  frame. 
He  thus  address'd  the  silver-footed  dune. 

** Thee,  welcome  goddess!  what  occasion  calls 
rSo  long  a  stranger)  to  these  honour'd  walls  I 
Tis  thine,  fiur  Thetis,  the  command  to  lay. 
And  Vulcan's  joy  and  duty  to  obey." 

To  whom  the  mournful  mother  thus  replies : 
(The  crystal  drops  stood  trembling  in  her  eyes :) 
^  O  Vulcan  I  say,  was  ever  breast  divine 
So  pierced  with  sorrows,  so  o'erwhelm'd  as  mine ! 
Of  all  the  goddesses,  did  Jove  preparei 
For  Thetis  only  such  a  weight  of  care ! 
I,  only  I,  of  all  the  watery  race. 
By  force  subjected  to  a  man's  embrace. 
Who,  sinking  now  with  age  and  sorrow,  pays 
The  mighty  fine  imposed  on  length  df  days. 
Sprung  from  my  IkkI,  a  godlike  hero  came, 
The  bravest  sure  that  ever  bore  the  name ; 
Like  some  fair  plant  beneath  my  careful  hand 
He  grew,  he  flourish'd,  and  he  graced  the  land : 
To  Troy  I  sent  him  I  but  his  native  shore 
Never,  ah  never,  shall  receive  him  more ; 
(Even  while  he  lives,  he*  wastes  with  secret  woe ;) 
Nor  I,  a  goddess,  can  retard  the  blow  1 
Robb'd  of  the  prize  the  Grecian  suffrage  gave. 
The  king  of  nations  forced  his  royal  slave : 
For  this  he  grieved ;  and,  till  the  Greeks  oppress'd 
Required  his  arm,  he  sorrow'd  unredress'd. 
Lai^  gifts  they  promise,  and  their  elders  send ; 
In  vain — ^he  arms  not,  but  permits  his  friend 
His  arms,  his  steeds,  his  forces  to  employ : 
He  marches,  combats,  almost  conquers  Troy : 
Then  slain  by  Phoebus  (Hector  had  the  name) 
At  once  resigns  his  armour,  life,  and  fame. 
But  thou,  in  pity,  by  my  prayer  be  won : 
Grace  with  immortal  arms  this  short-lived  son, 
And  to  the  field  in  martial  pomp  restore. 
To  shine  with  glory,  till  he  shines  no  more  I " 

To  her  the  artist-god :  **  Thy  griefs  resign. 
Secure,  what  Vulcan  can,  is  ever  thine. 
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O  could  I  hide  him  from  the  Fates  as  well. 
Or  with  these  hands  the  cruel  stroke  repel, 
As  I  shall  forge  most  envied  arms,  the  gaze 
Of  wondering  ages,  and  the  world's  amaze ! " 

Thus  having  said,  the  father  of  the  fires 
To  the  black  labours  of  his  forge  retires. 
Soon  as  he  bade  them  blow,  the  bellows  tum'd 
Their  iron  mouths ;  and  where  the  furnace  bum'd, 
Resounding  breathed :  at  once  the  blast  expires. 
And  twenty  forges  catch  at  once  the  fires ; 
Just  as  the  god  directs,  now  loud,  now  low, 
They  raise  a  tempest,  or  they  gently  blow ; 
In  hissing  flames  huge  silver  bars  are  roll'd, 
And  stubborn  brass,  and  tin,  and  solid  gold ; 
Before,  deep  fix*d,  the  eternal  anvils  stand ; 
The  ponderous  hammer  loads  his  better  hand. 
His  left  with  tongs  turns  the  vex'd  metal  round, 
And  thick,  strong  strokes,  the  doubling  -vaults  re- 
bound. 

Then  first  he  formM  the  immense  and  solid 
shield ; 
Rich  various  artifice  emblazed  the  field  ; 
Its  utmost  verge  a  threefold  circle  bound ; 
A  silver  chain  suspends  the  massy  round  ; 
Five  ample  plates  the  broad  expanse  compose. 
And  godlike  labours  on  the  surface  rose. 
There  shone  the  image  of  the  master-mind : 
There  earth,  tliere  heaven,  there  ocean  hedesignM; 
The  unwearied  sun,  the  moon  completely  round ; 
The  starry  lights  that  heaven's  high  convex  crownM ; 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  with  the  northern  team ; 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam ; 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky, 
The  Bear,  revolving  points  his  golden  eye, 
Still  shines  exalted  on  the  ethereal  plain. 
Nor  bathes  his  bbizing  forehead  in  the  main. 

Two  cities  radiant  on  the  shield  appear, 
The  image  one  of  peace,  and  one  of  war. 
Here  sacred  pomp  and  genial  feast  delight, 
And  solemn  dance  and  hymeneal  rite ; 
Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  led. 
With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed : 
The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  soft  flute,  and  cittern's  silver  sound : 
Through  the  fair  streets  the  matrons  in  a  row 
Stand  m  their  porches,  and  enjoy  the  show. 

There  in  the  forum  swarm  a  numerous  train ; 
The  subject  of  debate,  a  townsman  slain : 
One  pleads  the  fine  discharged,  which  one  denied. 
And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide : 
The  witness  is  produced  on  either  hand : 
For  this,  or  that,  the  partial  people  stand: 
The  appointed  heralds  still  the  noisy  bands. 
And  form  a  ring,  with  sceptres  in  their  hands : 
On  seats  of  stone,  within  the  sacred  place, 
The  reverend  elders  nodded  o*er  the  case ; 
Alternate,  each  the  attesting  sceptre  took, 
And  rising  solemn,  each  his  sentence  spoke : 
Two  golden  talents  lay  amidst,  in  sight. 
The  prize  of  him  who  best  adjudged  the  right. 

Another  part  (a  prospect  differing  far) 
Glow'd  with  refulgent  arms,  and  horrid  war. 
Two  mighty  hosts  a  leagur'd  town  embrace. 
And  one  would  pillage,  one  would  bum  the  place. 
Meantime  the  townsmen,  arm'd  with  silent  care, 
A  secret  ambush  on  the  foe  prepare : 
Their  wives,  their  children,  and  the  watchful  band 
Of  trembling  parents,  on  the  turrets  stand. 
They  march ;  by  Pallas  and  by  Mars  made  bold : 
Gold  were  the  gods,  theirradiant  garments  gold. 


And  gold  their  armour :  these  the  squadron  led, 
August,  divine,  superior  by  the  head  I 
A  place  for  ambush  fit  they  found,  and  stood 
Cover'd  with  shields,  beside  a  silver  flood. 
Two  spies  at  distance  lurk,  and  watchful  seem 
If  sheep  or  oxen  seek  the  windine  stream. 
Soon  the  white  flocks  proceeded  aer  the  plains, 
And  steers  slow-moving,  and  two  shepherd  swaiDs; 
Behind  them  piping  on  their  reeds  they  go. 
Nor  fear  an  ambush,  nor  suspect  a  foe. 
In  arms  the  glittering  squadron  rising  round 
Rush  sudden ;  hills  of  ^daughter  heap  the  ground; 
Whole  flocks  and  herds  lie  bleeding  on  the  plaiiu, 
And,  all  amidst  them,  dead,  the  shepherd  swaiiu! 
The  bellowing  oxen  the  besiegers  hear ; 
They  rise,  take  horse,  approach,  and  meet  the  wai, 
They  fight,  they  fall,  beside  the  silver  flood ; 
The  waving  silver  seem'd  to  blush  with  blood. 
There  Tumult,  there  Contention,  stood  oonfeasM; 
One  rear'd  a  dagger  at  a  captive's  breast ; 
One  held  a  living  foe,  that  freshly  bled 
With  new-made  wounds ;  another  dragg'd  a  dead ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  carcai^es  they  tore: 
Fate  stalk'd  amidst  them,  grim  with  human  gore. 
And  the  whole  war  came  out,  and  met  the  eye ; 
Aiid  each  bold  figui^e  seem'd  to  live  or  die. 

A  field  deep  furrow'd  next  the  god  de^lgn'd, 
Tlie  third  time  labour'd  by  the  sweating  hind ; 
The  shining  shares  full  many  ploughmen  guide, 
And  turn  their  crooked  yokes  on  every  side. 
Still  as  at  either  end  they  wheel  around. 
The  master  meets  them  with  hia  goblet  crowned; 
Tlie  hearty  draught  rewards,  renews  their  toil. 
Then  back  the  turning  ploughshares  cleave  the  soil : 
Behind,  the  riung  earth  in  ridges  roU'd ; 
And  sable  look'd,  though  form'd  of  molten  gold. 

Another  field  rose  high  with  waving  grain ; 
With  bended  sickles  stand  the  reaper  train: 
Here  stretch'd  in  ranks  the  level'd  swarths  are 

found. 
Sheaves  heap'd  on  sheaves  here  thieken  ap  the 

ground. 
With  sweeping  stroke  the  mowers  strow  the  lands; 
The  gatherers  follow,  and  collect  in  bands ; 
And  Uwt  the  children,  in  whose  arms  are  borne 
(Too  short  to  gripe  them)  the  brown  sheaves  of  com. 
The  rustic  monarch  of  the  field  descries. 
With  silent  glee,  the  heaps  around  him  rise. 
A  ready  banquet  on  the  turf  is  laid. 
Beneath  an  ample  oak's  expanded  shade. 
The  victim  ox  the  sturdy  youth  prepare ; 
The  reapers'  due  repast,  the  women's  care. 

Next,  ripe  in  yellow  gold,  a  vineyard  shines, 
Bent  with  the  ponderous  harvest  of  its  vines ; 
A  deeper  dye  the  dangling  clusters  show. 
And  curl'd  on  silver  props,  in  order  glow : 
A  darker  metal  mix'd  intrench'd  tlie  place  ; 
And  pales  of  glittering  tin  the  enclosure  grace. 
To  this,  one  pathway  gently  winding  leads, 
Where  march  a  train  with  baskets  on  their  heads, 
(Fair  maids  and  bloomingyouths)  that  smilingbear 
The  purple  product  of  me  autumnal  year. 
To  these  a  youth  awakes  the  warbling  strings, 
Whose  tender  lay  the  fate  of  Linns  sings ; 
In  measured  dance  behind  him  move  the  train, 
Tune  soft  the  voice,  and  answer  to  the  strain. 

Here  herds  of  oxen  march,  erect  and  bold, 
Rear  high  their  horns,  and  seem  to  low  in  goldi 
And  speed  to  meadows  on  whose  sounding  shores 
A  rapid  torrent  through  the  mshes  roars :  | 
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Four  golden  herdsmen  ms  their  guardians  stand. 
And  nine  sour  dogs  complete  the  rustic  band. 
Two  lions  rushing  from  the  wood  appeared ; 
And  seized  a  bull,  the  master  of  the  herd : 
He  roar'd :  in  vain  the  dogs,  the  men  withstood ; 
They  tore  his  flesh,  and  dnmk  his  sable  blood. 
The  dogs  (oft  cheer'd  in  vain)  desert  the  prey, 
Dread  the  grim  terrors,  and  at  distance  bay. 

Next  this,  the  eye  the  art  of  Vulcan  leads 
Deep  through  fair  forests,  and  a  length  of  meads; 
And  stalls,  and  folds,  and  scattered  cots  between ; 
And  fleecy  flocks,  that  whiten  all  the  scene. 

A  figurod  dance  succeeds ;  such  once  was  seen 
In  lofty  Gnossus  for  the  Cretan  queen, 
Form'd  by  Dtedalean  art ;  a  comely  band 
Of  youths  and  maidens,  bounding  hand  in  hand. 
The  maids  in  soft  simars  of  linen  dress'd ; 
The  youths  all  graceful  in  the  glossy  vest : 
Of  those  the  locks  with  flowery  wreaths  inroU'd ; 
Of  these  the  sides  adoru*d  with  swords  of  gold, 
That  glittering  gay,  from  silver  belts  depend. 
Now  all  at  once  they  rise,  at  once  descend. 
With  well-taught  feet :  now  shape  in  oblique  ways, 
Confusedly  regular,  the  moving  maze : 
Now  forth  at  once,  too  swift  for  sight,  they  spring. 
And  undistinguish'd  blend  the  flying  ring  : 
So  whirls  a  wheel,  in  giddy  circle  tost. 
And,  rapid  as  it  runs,  the  single  spokai  are  lost 
The  gazing  multitudes  admire  around : 
Two  active  tumblers  in  the  centre  bound ; 
Now  high,  now  low,  their  pliant  limbs  they  bend : 
And  general  songs  the  sprightly  revel  end. 

Thus  the  broad  shield  complete  the  artist  crown'd 
With  his  last  hand,  and  pour'd  the  ocean  round : 
In  living  silver  seem'd  the  waves  to  roll. 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,and  bound  the  whole. 

This  done,  whatever  a  warrior's  use  requires 
He  forged ;  the  cuirass  that  outshone  the  fires. 
The  greaves  of  ductile  tin,  the  hehn  impress'd 
With  various  sculpture,  and  the  golden  crest. 
At  Thetis'  feet  the  finished  labour  lay : 
She,  as  a  falcon  cuts  the  aCrial  way, 
Swift  from  Olympus'  snowy  summit  flies. 
And  bears  the  blazing  present  through  the  sides. 


BOOK  XIX. 
ARGUMENT. 

TBS  aSOOlfCIUATlOlf  OF  ACH1L1.K8  AND  AOAMSMNON. 

Thstis  brings  to  her  mn  the  armour  made  by  Vulcan. 
She  pmerrefl  the  body  of  his  friend  from  oomiption,  and 
eommanda  him  to  aasemble  the  army*  to  declare  his  resent- 
ment at  an  end.  Agamemnon  and  Achillea  are  solemnly 
reooQcfled:  the  vpcechea,  presents,  and  oeremonies,  on 
that  occasion.  Achilles  Is  with  great  difficulty  persuaded 
to  re&«in  from  the  battle  till  the  troops  havo  refreshed 
themselves,  by  the  advice  of  Ulysses.  The  presents  are 
conveyed  to  the  tent  of  Achilles;  where  BriaeYs  laments 
over  the  body  of  Patroclns.  The  hero  obstinately  refuses 
all  repast,  and  gives  himself  up  to  lamentations  for  his 
friend.  Minerva  descends  to  strengthen  him,  by  the 
order  of  Jopiter.  He  arms  for  the  fight :  his  appearance 
described.  He  addresses  himself  to  his  horses,  and  re- 
proaches them  with  the  death  of  Patroclua.  One  of  them 
tA  mlrscttlonsly  endued  with  voice,  and  inspired  to  pro- 
phesy his  fate :  but  the  hero,  not  astonished  by  that  pro- 
digy, rushes  with  fury  to  the  combot. 

The  thirtieth  day.    The  scene  is  on  the  sea-shore. 


Soon  as  Aurora  heaved  her  orient  head 
Above  the  waves,  that  blush'd  with  early  red. 


(With  new-bom  day  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 
And  gild  the  courts  of  heaven  with  sacred  light) 
The  immortal  arms  the  goddess-mother  bears 
Swift  to  her  son :  her  son  she  finds  in  tears 
Stretched  o'er  Patroclus*  corse ;  while  all  the  rest 
Their  sovereign's  sorrows  in  their  own  expressed. 
A  ray  divine  her  heavenly  presence  shed, 
And  thus,  his  hand  soft  touching,  Thetis  said  : 

^  Suppress,  my  son,  thb  rage  of  grief,  and  know 
It  was  not  man,  but  heaven,  that  gave  the  blow ; 
Behold  what  arms  by  Vulcan  are  bestow'd. 
Arms  worthy  thee,  or  fit  to  grace  a  god." 

Then  drops  the  radiant  burden  on  the  ground ; 
Clang  the  strong  arms,  and  ring  the  shores  around ; 
Back  shrink  the  Myrmidons  with  dread  surprise, 
And  from  the  broad  efiulgence  turn  their  eyes. 
Unmoved,  the  hero  kindles  at  tlie  show. 
And  feels  with  rage  divine  his  bosom  glow ; 
From  his  fierce  eyeballs  living  flames  expire. 
And  flash  incessant  like  a  stream  of  fire : 
He  turns  the  radiant  gift :  and  feeds  his  mind 
On  all  the  immortal  artist  had  design'd. 
^  Goddess !  (he  cried,)  these  glorious  arms,  that 
shine 
With  matchless  art,  confess  the  hand  divine. 
Now  to  the  bloody  battle  let  me  bend : 
But  ah !  the  relics  of  my  slaughtered  friend ! 
In  those  wide  wounds  through  which  his  spirit 

fled, 
Shall  flies,  and  worms  obscene,  pollute  the  dead !" 

^  That  unavailing  care  be  laid  aside, 
(The  azure  goddess  to  her  son  replied) 
Whole  years  untouch'd,  uninjured  shall  remain. 
Fresh  as  in  life,  the  carcase  of  the  slain. 
But  go,  Achilles,  as  affairs  require. 
Before  the  Grecian  peers  renounce  thine  ire : 
Then  uncontrolled  in  boundless  war  engage. 
And  heaven  with  strength  supply  the  mighty  rage  1" 

Then  in  the  nostrils  of  the  slain  she  pour'd 
Nectareous  drops,  and  rich  ambrosia  shower'd 
O'er  all  the  corse.    The  flies  forbid  their  prey, 
Untouch'd  it  rests,  and  sacred  from  decay. 
Achilles  to  the  strand  obedient  went : 
The  shores  resounded  with  the  voice  he  sent. 
The  heroes  heard,  and  all  the  naval  train 
That  tend  the  ships,  or  guide  them  o'er  the  nuun, 
Alarm'd,  transported,  at  the  well-known  sound. 
Frequent  and  full,  the  great  assembly  crown'd ; 
Studious  to  see  that  terror  of  the  plain, 
Lon|^  lost  to  battle,  shine  in  arms  again. 
Tydides  and  Ulysses  first  appear. 
Lame  with  their  wounds,  and  leaning  on  the  spear ; 
These  on  the  sacred  seats  of  council  placed. 
The  king  of  men,  Atrides,  came  tlie  last : 
He  too  sore  wounded  by  Agenor's  son. 
Achilles  (rising  in  the  midst)  begun : 

^  O  monarch  I  better  far  had  been  the  fate 
Of  thee,  of  me,  of  all  the  Grecian  state. 
If  (ere  the  day  when  by  mad  passion  sway'd. 
Rash  we  contended  for  the  black-eyed  maid) 
Preventing  Dian  had  despatch'd  her  dart. 
And  shot  the  shining  mischief  to  the  heart  I 
Then  many  a  hero  had  not  press'd  the  shore. 
Nor  Troy's  glad  fields  been  fatten'd  with  our  gore. 
Long,  long  shall  Greece  the  woes  we  caused  be- 
And  sad  posterity  repeat  the  tale.  [wail, 

But  this,  no  more  the  subject  of  debate. 
Is  past,  forgotten,  and  resign'd  to  fate : 
Why  should,  alas,  a  mortal  man,  as  I, 
Bum  with  a  fury  that  can  never  die ! 
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Here  then  my  anger  ends :  let  war  suooeed, 
And  even  as  Greece  has  bled,  let  Ilion  bleed. 
Now  call  the  hosts,  and  try  if  in  our  sight 
Troy  yet  shall  dare  to  camp  a  second  night! 
I  deem,  their  mightiest,  when  this  arm  he  knows, 
Shall  'scape  with  transport,  and  with  joy  repose." 

He  said :  his  finished  wrath  with  loud  acclaim 
The  Greeks  accept,  and  shout  Pelides'  name. 
When  thus,  not  rising  from  his  lofty  throne. 
In  state  unmoved,  the  king  of  men  begun  : 

^  Hear  me,  ye  sons  of  Greece !    with  silence 
And  grant  your  monarch  an  impartial  ear ;  [hear  I 
Awhile  your  loud,  untimely  joy  suspend. 
And  let  your  rash,  injurious  clamours  end: 
Unruly  murmurs,  or  ill-timed  applause, 
Wrong  the  best  speaker,  auid  the  justest  cause. 
Nor  charge  on  me,  ye  Greeks,  the  dire  debate : 
Know,  an^  Jove,  and  all-compelling  Fate, 
With  fell  Erinnys,  urged  my  wrath  that  day 
When  from  Achilles'  arms  I  forced  the  prey. 
What  then  could  I  against  the  will  of  heaven ! 
Not  by  myself,  but  vengeful  Atd  driven ; 
She,  (love's  dread  daughter,  fated  to  infest 
The  race  of  of  mortals,  enter'd  in  ray  breast. 
Not  on  the  ground  that  haughty  fury  treads. 
But  prints  her  lofty  footsteps  on  the  heads 
Of  mighty  men ;  inflicting  as  she  goes 
Long  festering  wounds,  inextricable  woes  ! 
Of  old,  she  stalk'd  amid  tlie  bright  abodes  ; 
And  Jove  himself,  the  sire  of  men  and  godis, 
The  world's  great  ruler,  felt  her  venomM  dart ; 
Deceived  by  Juno's  wiles,  and  female  art : 
For  when  Alcmena's  nine  long  months  were  run^ 
And  Jove  expected  his  immortal  son, 
To  gods  and  goddesses  the  unruly  joy 
He  show'd,  and  vaunted  of  his  matchless  boy : 
**  From  us  (he  said)  this  da^  an  infant  springs, 
Fated  to  rule,  and  bom  a  kmg  of  kings." 
Satumia  ask'd  an  oath,  to  vouch  the  truth. 
And  fix  dominion  on  the  favour'd  youth. 
The  Thunderer,  unsuspicious  of  the  fraud. 
Pronounced  those  solemn  words  that  bind  a  god. 
The  joyful  goddess,  from  Olympus'  height, 
Swift  to  Achaian  Argos  bent  her  flight : 
Scarce  seven  moons  gone,  lay  Sthenelus's  wife ; 
She  push'd  her  lingering  infant  into  life : 
Her  charms  Alcmena's  coming  labours  stay. 
And  stop  the  babe,  just  issuing  to  the  day. 
Then  bids  Satumius  bear  his  oath  in  mind  ; 
**  A  youth  (said  she)  of  Jove's  immortal  kind 
Is  this  day  bom :  from  Sthenelus  he  springs, 
And  claims  thy  nromise  to  be  king  of  kings.*' 
Grief  seized  the  Thunderer,  by  his  oath  engaged ; 
Stung  to  the  soul,  he  sorrowed,  and  he  raged. 
From  his  ambrodal  head,  where  perch'd  she  sat. 
He  snatch'd  the  fury-goddess  of  debate. 
The  dread,  the  irrevocable  oath  he  swore. 
The  inunortal  seats  should  ne'er  behold  her  more ; 
And  whirl'd  her  headlong  down,  for  ever  driven 
From  bright  Olympus  axvl  the  starry  heaven : 
Thence  on  the  nether  world  the  fury  fell ; 
Ordam'd  with  man's  contentious  race  to  dwell. 
Full  oft  the  god  his  son*s  hard  toils  bemoan'd, 
Cursed  the  dire  fury,  and  in  secret  groan'd. 
Even  thus,  like  Jove  himself,  was  I  misled, 
While  raging  Hector  heap'd  our  camps  with  dead. 
What  can  the  errors  of  my  rage  atone ! 
My  martial  troops,  my  treasures  are  thy  own : 
This  instant  from  the  navy  shall  be  sent 
Whate'er  Ulysses  promised  at  thy  tent : 


But  thou !  appeased,  propitious  to  our  prayer. 
Resume  thy  arms,  and  shine  again  in  war." 

^  O  king  of  nations  !  whose  superior  sway 
(Returns  Achilles^  all  our  hosts  obey ! 
To  keep  or  send  tne  presents,  be  thy  care  ; 
To  us,  'tis  equal :  all  we  ask  is  war. 
While  yet  we  talk,  or  but  an  instant  sfann 
The  fight,  our  glorious  work  remains  undone. 
Let  every  Greek,  who  sees  my  spear  confoond 
The  Trojan  ranks,  and  deal  destruction  round. 
With  emulation,  what  I  act,  survey. 
And  leam  from  thence  the  business  of  the  day.** 

The  son  of  Peleus  thus ;  and  thus  replies 
The  great  in  councils,  Ithacus  the  wise : 
**  Though,  godlike,  thou  art  by  no  toils  oppreee'd. 
At  least  our  armies  claim  repast  and  rest : 
Long  and  laborious  must  the  combat  be. 
When  by  the  gods  inspired,  and  led  by  thee. 
Strength  is  derived  from  spirits  and  from  blood. 
And  Uiose  augment  by  generous  wine  and  food : 
What  boastful  son  of  war,  without  thai  stay. 
Can  last  a  hero  through  a  single  day! 
Courage  may  prompt ;  but,  ebbing  out  his  strength, 
Mere  unsupported  man  must  yield  at  length  ; 
Shrunk  wltii  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  decUned, 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind  : 
But  built  anew  with  strength-conferring  fare. 
With  limbs  and  soul  untamed,  he  tires  a  war. 
Dismiss  the  people,  then,  and  give  command. 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  band  ; 
But  let  the  presents  to  Achilles  made. 
In  full  assembly  of  all  Greece  be  laid. 
The  king  of  men  shall  rise  in  public  sight. 
And  solemn  swear  (observant  of  the  rite) 
That,  spotless,  as  she  came,  the  maid  removes^ 
Pure  from  his  arms,  and  guiltless  of  his  loves. 
That  done,  a  sumptuous  banquet  shall  be  made. 
And  the  full  price  of  injured  honour  paid,    [might 
Stretch  not  henceforth,  O  prince !  thy  sovereign 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  of  right ; 
'Tis  the  chief  praise  that  e'er  to  kings  belonged. 
To  right  with   justice  whom  with  power   they 
wrong'd." 

To  him  the  monarch :  '^  Just  is  thy  decree. 
Thy  words  give  joy,  and  wisdom  breathes  in  thee. 
Each  due  atonement  gladly  I  prepare  ; 
And  heaven  re|;ard  me  as  I  justly  swear ! 
Here  then  awhile  let  Greece  assembled  stay. 
Nor  great  Achilles  grudge  this  short  delay. 
Till  from  the  fleet  our  presents  be  oonvey'd. 
And,  Jove  attesting,  the  firm  compact  made. 
A  train  of  noble  youth  the  charge  shall  bear ; 
These  to  select,  Ulysses,  be  thy  care  : 
In  order  rank'd  let  all  our  gifts  appear, 
And  the  fair  train  of  captives  close  the  rear : 
Talthybius  shall  the  victim  boar  convey, 
Sacred  to  Jove,  and  yon  bright  orb  of  day." 

*'  For  this  (the  stem  iEacides  replies) 
Some  less  important  season  may  suffice. 
When  the  stem  fury  of  the  war  is  o'er, 
And  wrath,  extinguish'd,  bums  my  breast  no  more. 
By  Hector  slain,  their  faces  to  the  sky. 
All  grim  with  gaping  wounds,  our  heroes  lie : 
Those  call  to  war !  and  might  my  voice  incite, 
Now,  now,  this  instant,  should   commence  the 

fight: 
Then,  when  the  day's  complete,  le;t  generous  bowls. 
And  copious  banquets,  glad  your  weary  souls. 
Let  not  my  palate  know  the  taste  of  food,  i 

Till  my  insatiate  rage  be  doy'd  with  blood : 


i 
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Pale  lies  my  friend,  with  wounds  disfigured  o'er, 
And  his  cold  feet  are  pointed  to  the  door. 
Revenge  is  all  my  soul !  no  meaner  care. 
Interest,  or  thought,  has  room  to  harbour  there ; 
Destruction  be  my  feast,  and  mortal  wounds, 
And  scenes  of  blood,  and  agonizing  sounds.'' 

<<  O  first  of  Greeks  (Ulvsses  thus  rejoin'd,) 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  warrior-land ! 
Thy  praise  it  is  in  dreadful  camps  to  shine, 
But  old  experience  and  calm  wisdom,  mine. 
Then  hear  my  counsel,  and  to  reason  yield. 
The  bravest  soon  are  satiate  of  the  field ; 
Though  vast  the  heaps  that  strow  the  crimson  plain. 
The  bloody  harvest  brings  but  little  gain : 
The  scale  of  conquest  ever  wavering  lies, 
Great  Jove  but  turns  it,  and  the  victor  dies  I 
The  great,  the  bold,  by  thousands  daily  fall. 
And  endless  were  the  grief,  to  weep  for  all. 
Eternal  sorrows  what  avails  to  shed! 
Greece  honours  not  with  solenm  fasts  the  dead : 
Enough,  when  death  denumds  the  brave,  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  a  melancholy  day. 
One  chief  with  patience  to  the  grave  resigned. 
Our  care  devolves  on  others  left  behind. 
Let  generous  food  supplies  of  strength  produce, 
Let  rising  spirits  flow  from  sprightly  juice. 
Let  their  warm  heads  with  scenes  of  battle  glow. 
And  pour  new  furies  on  the  feebler  foe. 
Yet  a  short  interval,  and  none  shall  dare 
Expect  a  aecond  summons  to  the  war ; 
Who  waits  for  that,  the  dire  efiect  shall  find. 
If  trembEng  in  the  ships  he  lags  behind. 
Embodied,  to  the  battle  let  us  bend, 
And  all  at  once  on  haughty  Troy  descend.*' 

And  now  the  delegates  Ulysses  sent. 
To  bear  the  presents  from  the  royal  tent : 
The  sons  of  Nestor,  Phyleus'  valiant  heir, 
Thias  and  Merion,  thunderbolts  of  war. 
With  Lyoomedes  of  Creiontian  strain. 
And  Mebmippus  form'd  the  chosen  train. 
Swift  as  the  word  was  given,  the  youths  obey'd ; 
Twice  ten  brisht  vases  in  the  midst  they  laid ; 
A  row  of  six  uur  tripods  then  succeeds ; 
And  twice  the  number  of  high-bounding  steeds ; 
Seven  captives  next  a  lovely  line  compose ; 
The  eighth  Briseis,  like  the  blooming  rose. 
Closed  the  bright  band :  great  Ithacus,  before. 
First  of  the  train,  the  golden  talents  bore : 
The  rest  in  public  view  the  chiefii  dispose, 
A  splendid  scene  I  then  Agamenmon  rose : 
The  boar  Talthybius  held :  the  Grecian  lord 
Drew  the  broad  cutlass  sheath'd  beside  his  sword : 
The  stubborn  bristles  from  the  victim's  brow 
He  crops,  and  offering  meditates  his  vow. 
His  hands  uplifted  to  the  attesting  skies, 
On  heaven's  broad  marble  roof  were  fix'd  his  eyes. 
The  solemn  words  a  deep  attention  draw, 
And  Greece  around  eat  thrill*  d  with  sacred  awe. 

<<  Witness  thou  first !  thou  greatest  power  above. 
All-good,  all-wise,  and  all-surveying  Jove ! 
And  motiier-earth,  and  heaven's  revolving  light. 
And  ye,  fell  furies  of  the  realms  of  night. 
Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 
For  perjured  kings,  and  all  who  falsely  swear! 
The  black-eyed  maid  inviolate  removes. 
Pure  and  unconscious  of  my  manly  loves. 
If  this  be  false,  heaven  all  its  vengeance  shed, 
And  level'd  thunder  strike  my  guilty  head !" 

With  that,  his  weapon  deep  inflicts  the  wound ; 
The  bleeding  savage  tumbles  to  the  ground ; 


The  sacred  herald  roUs  the  victim  slain 
(A  feast  for  fish)  into  the  foaming  main. 

Then  thus  AchUles :  **  Hear,  ye  Greeks !  and  know 
Whate'er  we  feel,  'tis  Jove  inflicts  the  woe ; 
Not  else  Atrides  could  our  rage  inflame, 
Nor  from  my  arms,  unwilling,  force  the  dame. 
Twas  Jove's  high  will  alone,  o'erruling  all, 
That  doom'd  our  strife,  and  doom'd  the  Greeks  to 
Gro  then,  ye  chiefs !  indulge  the  genial  rite ;    [fall. 
Achilles  waits  ye,  and  expects  the  fight." 

The  speedy  council  at  his  word  adjoum'd : 
To  their  black  vessels  all  the  Greeks  retum'd. 
Achilles  sought  his  tent.    His  train  before 
March'd  onward,  bending  with  the  gifts  they  bore. 
Those  in  the  tents  the  squires  industrious  spread : 
The  foaming  coursers  to  the  stalls  they  led ; 
To  their  new  seats  the  female  captives  move : 
Briseiis,  radiant  as  the  queen  of  love. 
Slow  as  she  pass'd,  beheld  with  sad  survey 
Where,  gash'd  with  cruel  wounds,  Patroclus  lay. 
Prone  on  the  body  fell  the  heavenly  fiiir, 
Beat  her  sad  breast,  and  tore  her  golden  hair; 
All  beautiful  in  grief,  her  humid  eyes 
Shining  with  tears  she  lifts,  and  thus  she  cries : 

**  Ah,  youth  for  ever  dear,  for  ever  kind. 
Once  tender  friend  of  my  distracted  mind  I 
I  left  thee  fresh  in  life,  in  beauty  gay  ; 
Now  find  thee  cold,  inanimated  clav ! 
What  woes  my  wretched  race  of  life  attend ! 
Sorrows  on  sonrows,  never  doom'd  to  end ! 
The  first  loved  consort  of  my  virgin  bed 
Before  these  eyes  in  fatal  battle  bled : 
My  three  brave  brothers  in  one  mournful  day 
AU  trod  the  dark,  irremeable  way : 
Thy  friendly  hand  uprear'd  me  from  the  plain. 
And  dried  my  sorrows  for  a  husband  slain ; 
Achilles'  care  you  promised  I  should  prove. 
The  first,  the  dearest  partner  of  his  love ; 
That  rites  divine  should  ratify  the  band, 
And  make  me  empress  in  his  native  land. 
Accept  these  grateful  tears !  for  thee  they  flow. 
For  thee,  that  ever  felt  another's  woe ! " 

Her  sister  captives  echoed  groan  for  groan, 
Nor  moum'd  Patroclus*  fortunes,  but  their  own. 
The  leaders  press'd  the  chief  on  every  side ; 
Unmoved,  he  heard  them,  and  with  sighs  denied. 

<*  If  yet  Achilles  have  a  friend,  whose  care 
Is  bent  to  please  him,  this  request  forbear: 
Till  yonder  sun  descend,  ah,  let  me  pay 
To  grief  and  anguish  one  abstemious  day.*' 

He  spoke,  and  from  the  warriors  tum'd  his  face : 
Yet  still  the  brother-kings  of  Atreus*  race, 
Nestor,  Idomeneus,  Ulysses  sage, 
And  Phoenix,  strive  to  calm  his  grief  and  rage : 
His  rage  they  calm  not,  nor  his  grief  control ; 
He  groans,  he  raves,  he  sorrows  from  his  soul. 

«  Thou  too,  Patroclus !  (thus  his  heart  he  vents) 
Onoe  spread  the  inviting  banquet  in  our  tents : 
Thy  sweet  society,  thy  winning  care. 
Once  stay'd  Achilles,  rushing  to  the  war. 
But  now,  alas !  to  death's  cold  arms  resign'd. 
What  banquet  but  revenge  can  glad  my  mind  t 
What  greater  sorrow  could  afflict  my  breast. 
What  more,  if  hoary  Peleus  were  deceased! 
Who  now,  perhaps,  in  Phthia  dreads  to  hear 
His  son's  sad  fate,  and  drops  a  tender  tear. 
What  more,  should  Neoptolemus  the  brave, 
My  only  of&prine,  sink  into  the  grave ! 
If  yet  Uiat  offsprmg  lives ;  (I  distant  far. 
Of  all  neglectful,  wage  a  hateful  war.) 
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I  could  not  this,  this  cruel  stroke  attend ; 

Fate  claimed  Achilles,  but  might  spare  his  friend. 

I  hoped  Patroclus  might  survive,  to  rear 

My  tender  orphan  with  a  parent's  care. 

From  Scyros'  isle  conduct  him  o'er  the  main^ 

And  glad  his  eyes  with  his  paternal  reign. 

The  lofty  palace,  and  the  large  domain. 

For  Peleus  breathes  no  more  the  vital  air ; 

Or  drags  a  wretched  life  of  age  and  care. 

But  till  the  news  of  my  sad  fate  invades 

His  hastening  eoul,  and  sinks  him  to  the  shades." 

Sighing  he  said :  his  grief  the  heroes  join'd. 
Each  stole  a  tear  for  what  he  left  behind. 
Their  mingled  grief  the  sire  of  heaven  survey'd. 
And  thus  with  pity,  to  his  blue-eyed  maid : 

**  Is  then  Achilles  now  no  more  thy  care, 
And  dost  thou  thus  desert  the  great  in  warl 
Lo,  where  yon  sails  their  canvass  wings  extend. 
Ail  comfortless  he  sits,  and  wails  his  friend : 
Ere  thirst  and  want  his  forces  have  oppressed. 
Haste  and  infuse  ambrosia  in  his  breast." 

He  spoke ;  and  sudden,  at  the  word  of  Jove, 
Shot  the  descending  goddess  from  above. 
So  swift  through  ether  the  shrill  harpy  springs, 
The  wide  air  floating  to  her  ample  wings. 
To  great  Achilles  she  her  flight  address'd. 
And  pour'd  divine  ambrosia  in  his  breast. 
With  nectar  sweet,  (refection  of  the  gods !) 
Then,  swift  ascendins,  sought  the  bright  abodes. 

Now  issued  from  the  ships  the  warrior-train. 
And  like  a  deluge  pour'd  upon  the  plain. 
As  when  the  piercing  blasts  of  Boreas  blow. 
And  scatter  o'er  the  flelds  the  driving  snow ; 
From  dusky  clouds  the  fleecy  winter  flies. 
Whose  dazzling  lustro  whitens  all  the  skies : 
So  helms  succeeding  hehns,  so  shields  from  shields. 
Catch  the  quick  beams,  and  brighten  all  the  flelds ; 
Broad  glittering  breas^Iates,  spean  with  pointed 

Mix  m  one  stream,  reflecting  bbize  on  bbize : 
Thick  beats  the  centra  as  the  coursers  bound ; 
With  splendour  flame  the  skies,  and  laugh  tlie 
fields  around. 

Full  in  the  midst,  high-towering  o'er  the  rest. 
His  limbs  in  arms  divine  Achilles  dross'd ; 
Arms  which  the  father  of  the  firo  bestow'd, 
Fopged  on  the  eternal  anvils  of  the  eod. 
Grief  and  revenge  his  furious  heart  mspire. 
His  glowing  eyeballs  roll  with  living  fire  ; 
He  grinds  his  teeth,  and  furious  wiUi  delay 
O'erlooks  the  embattled  host,  and  hopes  the  bloody 

The  silver  cuishes  first  his  thighs  infold ;   [day. 
Then  o'er  his  breast  was  braced  the  hollow  gold : 
The  brazen  sword  a  various  baldric  tied, 
That,  starr'd  with  gems,  hung  glittering  at  his  side ; 
And,  like  the  moon,  the  broad  refulgent  shield 
Blazed  with  long  rays,and  gleam'd  athwart  the  field. 

So  to  night-wandering  nulors,  pale  with  fears, 
Wide  o'er  the  watery  waste,  a  light  appears, 
Which  on  the  far-seen  mountain  blazmg  high, 
Streams  from  some  lonely  watch-tower  to  the  sky : 
With  mournful  eyes  they  gaze,  and  gaze  again ; 
Loud  howls  the  storm,and  drives  them  o'er  the  main. 

Next,  his  high  head  the  hehnet  graced ;  behind 
The  sweepy  crest  hung  floating  in  the  wind : 
Like  the  red  star,  that  from  his  flaming  hair 
Shakes  down  diseases,  pestilence,  and  war ; 
So  stream 'd  the  golden  honours  from  his  head, 
Trembled  the  sparkling  plumes,andthe  looeeglories 
shed. 


The  chief  beholds  himself  with  wondering  eyes ; 
His  arms  he  poises,  and  his  motions  tries ; 
Buoy'd  by  some  inward  force,  he  seems  to  swim. 
And  feels  a  pinion  Uftinff  eveiy  hmb. 

And  now  he  shakes  his  great  paternal  q>ear. 
Ponderous  and  huge ;  whi^  not  a  Greek  eoold  rear. 
From  Pelion's  cloudy  top  an  ash  entire 
Old  Chiron  fell'd,  and  shaped  it  for  his  sire ; 
A  spear  which  stem  Achdles  only  wields. 
The  death  of  heroes,  and  the  dread  of  fi^ds^ 

Automedon  and  Alcimus  prepare 
The  immortal  coursers,  and  the  radiant  car 
(The  silver  traces  sweeping  at  their  side ;} 
Their  fiery  mouths  resplenduit  bridles  ti»i. 
The  ivory-studded  reins,  retum'd  behind. 
Waved  o'er  their  backs,  and  to  the  chariot  joined. 
The  charioteer  then  whurl'd  the  lash  around. 
And  swift  ascended  at  one  active  bound. 
All  bright  in  heavenly  arms,  above  his  squire 
Achilles  mounts,  and  sets  the  field  on  fire ; 
Not  brighter  Phoebus  in  the  ethereal  wjty 
Flames  from  his  chariot,  and  restores  the  day. 
High  o'er  the  host,  all  terrible  he  stands. 
And  thunders  to  his  steeds  these  dread  commaabL 

^'Xanthus  and  BaHus !  of  Podarges'  strain, 
(Unless  ye  boast  that  heavenly  race  in  vain) 
Be  swift,  be  mindful  of  the  load  ye  bear. 
And  learn  to  make  your  master  more  your  care: 
Through  fiUling  squadrons  bear  mv  slattghterio^ 
Nor,  as  ye  left  Patroclus,  leave  your  lord."  [sword,  ,' 

The  generous  Xanthus,  as  the  words  he  said, 
Seem'd  sensible  of  woe,  and  droop'd  his  head: 
Trembling  he  stood  before  the  golden  wain. 
And  bow'd  to  dust  the  honours  of  his  mane. 
When,  strange  to  tell  I  (so  Juno  will'd)  he  brake 
Eternal  silence,  and  portentous  spoke. 
*<  Achilles  I  yes  1  this  day  at  least  we  bear 
Tliy  rage  in  safety  through  the  files  of  war: 
But  come  it  will,  the  fatal  time  must  oonie. 
Not  ours  the  fault,  but  God  decrees  thy  doom. 
Not  through  our  crime,  or  slowuess  in  the  coone,   , 
Fell  thy  Patroclus,  but  by  heavenly  force ; 
The  bright  far-shooting  god  who  gdda  the  day 
(Confest  we  saw  him)  tore  his  arms  away. 
No— could  our  swiftness  o'er  the  winds  prevail,        { 
Or  beat  the  pinions  of  the  western  gale,  | 

All  were  in  vain — ^the  Fates  thy  death  demand. 
Due  to  a  mortal  and  immortal  hand.**  ! 

Then  ceased  for  ever,  by  the  Furies  tied. 
His  fateful  voice.    The  intrepid  chief  replied 
With  unabated  ra^— <"  So  let  it  be ! 
Portents  and  prodigies  are  lost  on  me.  , 

I  know  my  late:  to  die,  to  see  no  more 
My  much-loved  parents,  and  my  native  shore — 
Enough — when  heaven  ordains,  I  sink  in  night: 
Now  perish  Troy  1"  He  said,  and  ruah'd  to  fight 


BOOK  XX. 


ARGUMENT. 

THX  BATTLK  OV  TUB  OOOS,  AND     TBX  ACn  OF  ACBthLMS. 

Jupiter,  upon  Achillea's  return  to  the  battle,  oalla  a  council 
of  the  gods,  and  permits  them  to  aasist  either  party.  The 
terrors  of  tho  combat  deecribed,  when  the  deities  are  en- 
gaged. Apollo  encourages  ^neas  to  meet  Achillesi  After 
a  long  oonveraation,  these  two  heroes  enoounttt ;  bat 
JEneas  is  preserved  by  the  assistance  of  Neptune.  Achilles 
Iklls  upon  the  net  of  tha  Trojans,  and  la  upon  the  point 
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of  killing  Hector,  but  Apollo  oooTeys  htm  away  in  a  doad. 
Achilles  punoee  the  Titdans  with  a  great  slaughter. 

The  same  day  OGntinnee.  The  scene  is  in  the  field  before 
Troy.  

Thus  round  Pelides  breaihing  war  and  blood, 
Greece  sheath'd  in  anns,  beside  her  TeflBels  stood ; 
While  near  impending  from  a  neighbouring  height, 
Troy's  black  battalions  wait  the  shock  of  fight. 
Then  Jove  to  Themis  gives  command,  to  ciUl 
The  gods  to  coandl  in  the  starry  haU : 
Swift  o'er  Olympus'  hundred  hills  she  flies, 
And  summons  iJl  the  senate  of  the  skies. 
These  shining  on,  in  long  procession  come 
To  Jove's  eternal  adamantine  dome. 
Not  one  was  absent,  not  a  rural  power 
That  haunts  thie  verdant  gloom,  or  rosy  bower. 
Each  fair-hair'd  dryad  of  the  shady  wood, 
Eadi  azure  sister  of  the  silver  flood ; 
All  but  old  Ocean,  hoair  sire !  who  keeps 
His  ancient  seat  beneath  the  sacred  deeps. 
On  marble  thrones,  with  lucid  columns  crown'd, 
(The  work  of  Vulcan)  sat  the  powers  around. 
Even  he  whose  trident  sways  the  watery  reign 
Heard  the  loud  summons,  and  forsook  the  main. 
Assumed  his  throne  amid  the  bright  abodes, 
And  question^  thus  the  sire  of  men  and  gods : 

<<  What  moves  the  god  who  heaven  and  earth 
^sfwuTnandff. 
And  grasps  the  thunder  in  his  awful  hands, 
Thus  to  convene  the  whole  ethereal  state ! 
Is  Greece  and  Troy  the  subject  in  debate  1 
Already  met,  the  louring  hosts  i4>pear, 
And  death. stands  ardent  on  the  edge  of  war.** 

« ^Tis  true  (the  cloud-compelling  power  replies) 
This  day  we  call  the  council  of  the  skies 
In  care  of  human  race ;  even  Jove's  own  eye 
Sees  with  regret  unhappy  mortals  die. 
Far  on  Olympus'  top  in  secret  state 
Ourself  wfll  sit,  and  see  tiie  hand  of  fiLte 
Work  out  our  will.    Celestial  powers  1  descend. 
And  as  your  minds  direct,  your  succour  lend 
To  either  host    Troy  soon  must  lie  o'erthrown. 
If  uncontroU'd  Achilles  fights  alone : 
Their  troops  but  hktely  durst  not  meet  his  eyes ; 
What  can  they  now,  tf  in  his  rage  he  rise ! 
Assist  them,  gods  1  or  Ilion's  sacred  wall 
May  faU  this  day,  though  fiate  forbids  the  fall." 

He  said,and  fired  their  heavenly  breasts  with  rage. 
On  adverse  parts  the  warring  gods  engage : 
Heaven's  awful  queen ;  and  he  whose  azure  round 
Girds  the  vast  globe ;  the  maid  in  arms  renown'd ; 
Hermes,  of  profitable  arts  the  sire ; 
And  Vulcan,  the  black  sovereign  of  the  fire : 
These  to  tiie  fleet  repair  with  instant  " 
The  vessels  tremble  as  the  j^ods  alight. 
In  aid  of  Troy,  Latona,  PhoBbus  came, 
Mars  fiery-helm*d,  the  laughter-loving  dame, 
Xanthus,  whose  streams  in  golden  currents  flow. 
And  the  chaste  huntress  of  Uie  silver  bow. 
Ero  yet  the  gods  their  various  aid  employ. 
Each  Argive  bosom  swell'd  with  manly  joy. 
While  great  Achilles  (terror  of  the  pUun) 
Long  lost  to  battle,  shone  in  arms  aeain. 
Dreadful  he  stood  in  front  of  all  his  liost ; 
Pale  Troy  beheld,  and  seem'd  already  lost ; 
Her  bravest  heroes  pant  with  inward  fear. 
And  trembling  see  another  god  of  war. 

But  when  the  powersdescending  swell'dthe  fight, 
Then  tumult  rose :  fierce  rage  and  paks  affright 


Varied  each  &ce ;  then  Discord  sounds  alarms. 
Earth  echoes,  and  the  nations  rush  to  arms. 
Now  through  the  trembling  shores  Minerva  calls. 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars  hovering  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
In  gloomy  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds : 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  pours 
With  voice  divine,  from  Ilion's  topmost  towers ; 
Now  shouts  to  Simois,  from  her  beauteous  hill ; 
The  mountain  shook,  the  rapid  stream  stood  still. 
Above,  the  sire  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls. 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles. 
Beneath,  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground ; 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around ; 
Through  all  their  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods. 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods. 
Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  phun ; 
And  the  toss'd  navies  beat  the  heaving  main. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead, 
The  infernal  monareh  rear'd  his  horrid  head, 
Leap'dfrom  his  throne,  lest  Neptune'sarm  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  tiie  day. 
And  pour  in  hght  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  even  to  gods. 

Such  war  the  inunortalswage ;  such  horrors  rend 
The  world's  vast  concave,  when  the  gods  contend. 
First  silver-«hafted  PhoBbus  took  the  plain 
Against  blue  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  main« 
The  god  of  arms  his  giant  bulk  display'd. 
Opposed  to  Pallas,  war's  triumphant  maid. 
A^unst  Latona  mareh'd  the  son  of  May. 
The  quxver'd  Dian,  sister  of  the  day, 
(Her  golden  arrows  sounding  at  her  mde) 
Satumia,  nuuesty  of  heaven,  defied. 
With  fiery  Vulcan  ]ast  in  battle  stands 
The  sacred  flood  that  rolls  on  golden  sands ; 
Xanthus  his  name  with  those  of  heavenly  birth. 
But  call'd  Scamander  bv  the  sons  of  earth. 

While  thus  the  gods  m  various  league  engage, 
Achilles  glow'd  with  more  than  mortal  rage : 
Hector  he  sought ;  in  seareh  of  Hector  tum'd 
His  eyes  around,  for  Hector  only  bum'd ; 
And  burst  like  lightning  through  the  rank8,andvow'd 
To  glut  the  god  of  battles  with  his  blood. 

iEneas  was  the  first  who  dared  to  stay ; 
Apollo  wedged  him  in  the  warrior's  way, 
But  swell'd  his  bosom  with  undaunted  might, 
Half-foroed  and  half-persuaded  to  the  fight. 
Like  young  Lycaon,  of  the  royal  line. 
In  voice  and  aroect,  seem'd  the  power  divine ; 
And  bade  the  chief  reflect,  how  late  with  scorn 
In  distant  threats  he  braved  the  goddess-bom. 

Then  thus  the  hero  of  Anchises'  strain : 
^  To  meet  Pelides  you  persuade  in  vain : 
Already  have  I  met,  nor  void  of  fear 
Observed  the  fury  of  his  flying  spear ; 
From  Ida's  woods  he  chased  us  to  the  field. 
Our  force  he  scattered,  and  our  herds  he  kill'd ; 
Lymessus,  Pedasus  in  ashes  lay ; 
But  (Jove  assisting)  I  survived  the  day : 
Else  nad  I  sunk  oppress'd  in  fatal  fight 
By  fierce  Achilles  and  Minerva's  might. 
Where'er  he  moved,  the  goddess  shone  before. 
And  bathed  his  brazen  lance  in  hostile  gore. 
What  mortal  man  Achilles  can  sustain  I 
The  immortals  guard  him  through  the  dreadful 

plain. 
And  suffer  not  his  dart  to  fall  in  vain. 
Were  God  my  aid,  this  arm  should  check  his  power. 
Though  strong  in  battle  as  a  brazen  tower.'' 
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To  whom  the  son  of  Jove :  **  That  god  implore^ 
And  be  what  great  Achilles  was  before. 
From  heavenly  Venus  thou  derivest  thy  strain, 
And  he  but  from  a  sister  of  the  main ; 
An  aged  sea-god,  father  of  his  line ; 
But  Jove  himself  the  sacred  source  of  thine. 
Then  lift  thy  weapon  for  a  noble  blow, 
Nor  fear  the  vaunting  of  a  mortal  foe" 

This  said,  and  spirit  breathed  into  his  breast, 
Through  the  thick  troops  the  emboldened  hero 

press'd ; 
His  venturous  act  the  white-arm*d  queen  survey'd. 
And  thus,  assembling  all  the  powers,  she  said : 

<'  Behold  an  action,  gods !  that  claims  your  care, 
ho  great  iEneas  rushing  to  the  war ! 
Against  Pelides  he  directs  his  course, 
Phoebus  impels,  and  Phoebus  gives  him  force. 
Restrain  his  bold  career ;  at  least,  to  attend 
Our  favoured  hero,  let  some  power  descend. 
To  guard  his  life,  and  add  to  his  renown. 
We,  the  great  armament  of  heaven,  came  down. 
Hereafter  let  him  fall,  as  fates  design. 
That  spun  so  short  his  life's  illustrious  line : 
But  lest  some  adverse  god  now  cross  his  way, 
Give  him  to  know  what  powers  assist  this  day : 
For  how  shall  mortal  stand  the  dire  alarms. 
When  heaven's  refulgent  host  appear  in  arms !  '* 

Thus  she ;  and  thus  the  god  whose  force  can 
make 
The  solid  globe's  eternal  basis  shake : 
"  Against  the  might  of  man,  so  feeble  known. 
Why  should  celestial  powers  exert  their  own ! 
Suffice  from  yonder  mount  to  view  the  scene. 
And  leave  to  war  the  fates  of  mortal  men. 
But  if  the  armipotent,  or  god  of  light, 
Obstruct  Achilles,  or  commence  the  fight. 
Thence  on  the  gods  of  Troy  we  swift  descend : 
Full  soon,  I  doubt  not,  shall  the  conflict  end. 
And  these,  in  ruin  and  confusion  huri'd. 
Yield  to  our  conquering  arms  the  lower  world." 

Thus  having  said,  the  tyrant  of  the  sea, 
Caerulean  Neptune,  rose,  and  led  the  way. 
Advanced  upon  the  field  there  stood  a  mound 
Of  earth  congested,  wall'd,  and  trench'd  around ; 
In  elder  times  to  guard  Alcides  made, 
rjhe  work  of  Trojans,  with  Minerva's  aid) 
What  time  a  vengeful  monster  of  the  main 
Swept  the  wide  shore,  and  drove  him  to  the  plain. 

Here  Neptune  and  the  gods  of  Oreece  repair, 
With  clouds  encompass'd,  and  a  veil  of  air : 
The  adverse  powers,  around  Apollo  laid. 
Crown  the  fair  hills  that  silver  Simois  shade. 
In  circle  close  each  heavenly  party  sat, 
Intent  to  form  the  future  scheme  of  fate ; 
But  mix  not  yet  in  fight,  though  Jove  on  high 
Gives  the  loud  signal,  and  the  heavens  reply. 

Meanwhile  the  rushing  armies  hide  the  ground ; 
The  trampled  centre  yields  a  hollow  sound : 
Steeds  cased  in  mail,  and  chiefs  in  armour  bright, 
The  gleamy  champaign  glows  with  brazen  light. 
Amid  both  hosts  (a  dreadful  space)  appear. 
There  great  Achilles ;  bold  i£neas,  here. 
With  towering  strides  JEneas  fint  advanced ; 
The  nodding  plumage  on  his  helmet  danced ; 
Spread  o'er  his  breast  the  fencing  shield  he  bore, 
!  And,  as  he  moved,  his  javelin  flamed  before. 
Not  so  Pelides ;  furious  to  engage, 
He  msh'd  impetuous.    Such  the  lion's  rage. 
Who  viewing  first  his  foes  with  scornful  eyes. 
Though  all  in  arms  the  peopled  city  rise. 


Stalks  careless  on,  with  unregarding  pride; 
Till  at  the  length,  by  some  brave  youth  defied, 
To  his  bold  spear  the  savage  turns  alone, 
He  murmurs  fury  with  a  hollow  groan ; 
He  grins,  he  foams,  he  rolls  his  eyes  around ; 
Lash'd  by  his  tail  his  heaving  sides  resound ; 
He  calls  up  all  his  rage ;  he  grinds  his  teeth. 
Resolved  on  vengeance,  or  resolved  on  death. 
So  fierce  Achilles  on  JSneas  flies ; 
So  stands  ^neas,  and  his  force  defies. 
Ere  yet  the  stem  encounter  join'd,  began 
The  seed  of  Thetis  thus  to  Venus'  son. 

^  Why  comes  iEneas  through  the  ranks  so  £u! 
Seeks  he  to  meet  Achilles'  arm  in  war, 
In  hope  the  realms  of  Priam  to  enjoy. 
And  prove  his  merits  to  the  throne  of  Troyi 
Grant  that  beneath  thy  kince  Achilles  dies, 
The  partial  monarch  may  refuse  the  prize ; 
Sons  he  has  many ;  those  thy  pride  may  queil : 
And  'tis  his  fault  to  love  those  sons  too  well 
Or,  in  reward  of  thy  victorious  hand. 
Has  Troy  proposed  some  spacious  tract  of  land! 
An  ample  forest,  or  a  £air  domain. 
Of  hills  for  vines,  and  arable  for  grain ! 
Even  this,  perhaps,  will  hardly  prove  thy  lot 
But  can  Achilles  be  so  soon  forgot ! 
Once  (as  I  think)  you  saw  this  brandish'd  spar, 
And  then  the  great  i£neas  seem'd  to  fear: 
With  hearty  lukste  from  Ida's  mount  he  fled, 
Nor,  till  he  reach'd  Lymessus,  tum'd  his  hesi 
Her  lofty  walls  not  long  our  prognass  sto/d; 
Those,  Pallas,  Jove,  and  we,  in  ruins  laid: 
In  Grecian  chains  her  captive  race  were  cast; 
'Tis  true,  the  great  iEneas  fled  too  hsi. 
Defrauded  of  my  conquest  once  before, 
What  then  I  lost,  the  gods  this  day  restore. 
Go;  while  thou  may'st, avoid  the  threatenVitt«*; 
Fools  stay  to  feel  it,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

To  this  Anchises'  son :  «  Such  words  employ 
To  one  that  fears  thee,  some  unwarlike  boy; 
Such  we  disdain ;  the  best  may  be  defied 
With  mean  reproaches,  and  unmanly  pride ; 
Unworthy  the  high  race  from  which  we  csin«j 
Proclaim'd  so  loudly  by  the  voice  o(  fame : 
Each  from  illustrious  fathers  draws  his  Uiie; 
Each  goddess-bom ;  half  human,  half  divine. 
Thetis'  this  day,  or  Venus'  offspring  dies, 
And  tears  shall  trickle  from  celestial  eyes : 
For  when  two  heroes,  thus  derived,  contend, 
'Tis  not  in  words  the  glorious  strife  can  end. 
If  yet  tiiou  further  seek  to  learn  my  *>>^  ..  v 
(A  tale  resounded  through  the  spacious  earth) 
Hear  how  the  glorious  origin  we  prove 
From  ancient  Dardanus,  the  first  firom  Jove: 
Dardania's  walls  he  raised ;  for  Ilion,  then, 
(The  city  since  of  many-languaged  men) 
Was  not.    The  natives  were  content  to  till 
The  shady  foot  of  Ida's  fountful  hill. 
From  Dardanus  great  Erichthonius  springs 
The  richest,  once,  of  Asia's  wealthy  kinj^s;       , 
Three  thousand  mares  his  spacious  P*®^"**?! 
Three  thousand  foals  beside  their  mothers  tea- 
Boreas,  enamour'd  of  tlie  sprightly  train» 
Conceal'd  his  godhead  in  a  flowing  mane, 
With  voice  dissembled  to  his  loves  he  ofj^*  ^a: 
And  coursed  the  dappled  beauties  ^'®'',J*f  jj^ 
Hence  sprung  twelve  others  of  unrival  d  ud  » 
Swift  as  their  mother  mares,  and  father  ^^  ^^ 
These  lightly  skimming,  when  they  8*®P^i?!jn  • 
Nor  plied  the  grass,  nor  bent  the  tender  gw»» 
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And  wheD  along  the  level  seaa  they  flew, 

Scarce  on  the  surface  curl'd  the  briny  dew. 

Such  Erichthonius  was :  from  him  there  came 

The  sacred  Tros,  of  whom  the  Trojan  name. 

Three  sons  renownM  adom'd  his  nuptial  bed, 

IIus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymed : 

The  matchless  Ganymed,  divinely  fair. 

Whom  heaven,  enamour'd,  snatdi'd  to  upper  air. 

To  bear  the  cup  of  Jove  (ethereal  guest. 

The  grace  and  glory  of  the  ambrosial  feast) 

The  two  remaining  sons  the  line  divide : 

First  rose  Laomedon  from  Ilus'  side ; 

From  him  Tithonus,  now  in  cares  grown  old. 

And  Priam,  bless'd  with  Hector,  brave  and  bold ; 

Clytius  and  Lampus,  ever-honoiur'd  pair ; 

And  Hicetaon,  thunderbolt  of  war. 

From  great  Assaracus  sprang  Capys,  he 

Begat  Anchises,  and  Anchises  me. 

Such  is  our  race :  'tis  fortune  gives  us  birth. 

But  Jove  alone  endues  the  soul  with  worth : 

He,  source  of  power  and  might !  with  boundless 

sway, 
All  human  courage  gives,  or  takes  away. 
Long  in  the  field  of  words  we  may  contend. 
Reproach  is  infinite,  and  knows  no  end, 
Arm'd  or  with  truth  or  falsehood,  right  or  wrong ; 
So  voluble  a  weapon  is  the  tongue ; 
Wounded,  we  wound ;  and  neitiier  side  can  iail, 
For  every  man  has  equal  strength  to  rail : 
Women  alone,  when  in  the  streets  they  jar. 
Perhaps  excel  us  in  this  wordy  war ; 

f    Like  us  they  stand,  encompass'd  with  the  crowd, 
And  vent  their  anger  impotent  and  loud. 
Cease  then — Our  business  in  the  field  of  fight 
Is  not  to  question,  but  to  prove  our  might. 
To  all  those  insults  thou  hast  ofier'd  here. 
Receive  this  answer :  'tis  my  flying  spear." 

He  spoke.    With  all  his  force  the  javelin  flung, 
Fix'd  deep,  and  loudly  in  the  buckler  rung. 
Far  on  his  outstretch'd  arm,  Pelides  held 
(To  meet  the  thundering  lance)  his  dreadful  shield. 
That  trembled  as  it  stuck ;  nor  void  of  fear 
Saw,  ere  it  fell,  the  immeasurable  spear. 
His  fears  were  vain ;  impenetrable  charms 
Secured  the  temper  of  the  ethereal  arms. 
Through  two  strong  plates  the  point  itspassageheld. 
But  stopp'd,  and  rested,  by  the  third  repell'd. 
Five  plates  of  various  metal,  various  mould, 
Composed  the  shield ;  of  brass  each  outward  fold. 
Of  tin  each  inward,  and  the  middle  gold : 
There  stuck  the  lance.     Then  rising  ere  he  threw, 
The  forceful  spear  of  great  Achilles  flew, 
And  pierced  the  Darmui  shield's  extremort  bound, 
Where  the  shrill  brass  retum'd  a  sharper  sound : 
Through  the  thin  vei^e  the  Pelean  weapon  glides. 
And  the  slight  covering  of  expanded  hides. 
iGneas  his  eontracted  body  bends. 
And  o'er  him  high  the  riven  targe  extends, 
Sees,  through  its  parting  plates,  the  upper  air, 
And  at  his  back  perceives  the  quivering  spear: 
A  fate  so  near  him,  chills  his  soul  with  fright ; 
And  swims  before  his  eyes  the  many-colouPd  light. 
Achilles,  rushing  in  with  dreadful  cries, 
Draws  his  brood  blade,  and  at  ^neas  flies : 
iEneas  rousmg  as  the  foe  came  on. 
With  force  coUected,  heaves  a  mighty  stone : 

I    A  mass  enormous !  which  in  modem  days 
No  two  of  earth's  degenerate  sons  could  raise. 
Butocean'sgod,  whose  earthquakes  rock  the  ground, 
Saw  the  distress,  and  moved  the  powers  around : 


<*  Lo !  on  the  brink  of  fate  ifineas  stands. 
An  instant  victim  to  Achilles'  hands ; 
By  Phoebus  urged ;  but  Phoebus  has  bestow'd 
His  aid  in  vain :  the  man  o'erpowers  the  god. 
And  can  ye  see  this  righteous  chief  atone 
With  guiltless  blood  for  vices  not  his  own  I 
To  all  the  gods  his  constant  vows  were  paid ; 
Sure,  though  he  wars  for  Troy,  he  claims  our  aid. 
Fate  wills  not  this ;  nor  thus  can  Jove  resign 
The  future  father  of  the  Dardan  line : 
The  first  great  ancestor  obtain'd  his  grace. 
And  still  his  love  descends  on  all  the  race : 
For  Priam  now,  and  Priam's  faithless  kind. 
At  length  are  odious  to  the  all-seeing  mind ; 
On  great  MneaB  shall  devolve  the  reign. 
And  sons  succeeding  sons  the  lasting  line  sustain." 

The  great  earth-waker  thus :  to  whom  replies 
The  imperial  goddess  with  the  radiant  eyes : 
**  Good  as  he  is,  to  immolate  or  spare 
The  Dardan  prince,  O  Neptune !  be  thy  care  ; 
Pallas  and  I,  by  all  that  gods  can  bind. 
Have  sworn  destruction  to  the  Trojan  kind ; 
Not  even  an  instant  to  protract  their  fate, 
Or  save  one  member  of  the  sinking  state ; 
Till  her  last  flame  be  quench'd  with  her  hat  gore, 
And  even  her  crumbling  ruins  are  no  more." 

The  king  of  ocean  to  the  fight  descends, 
Through  aU  the  whistling  darts  his  course  he  bends. 
Swift  interposed  between  the  warriors  flies, 
And  casts  thick  darkness  o'er  Achilles'  eyes. 
From  great  .Eneas'  shield  the  spear  he  drew. 
And  at  his  master's  feet  the  weapon  threw. 
That  done,  with  force  divine  he  snatch'd  on  high 
The  Dardlan  prince,  and  bore  him  through  the 

sky, 
Smooth-gliding  without  step,  above  the  heads 
Of  warring  heroes,  and  of  bounding  steeds : 
Till  at  the  battled  utmost  verge  they  light. 
Where  the  slow  Cancans  close  the  rear  of  fight 
The  godhead  there  (his  heavenly  form  confese'd) 
With  words  like  these  the  panting  chief  address'd : 

**  What  power,  O  prince !  with  force  inferior  far 
Urged  thee  to  meet  Achilles'  arm  in  wart 
Henceforth  beware,  nor  antedate  thy  doom. 
Defrauding  &te  of  all  thy  fame  to  come. 
But  when  the  day  decreed  (for  come  it  must) 
Shall  lay  this  dr^ulful  hero  in  the  dust. 
Let  then  the  furies  of  that  arm  be  known, 
Secure  no  Grecian  force  transcends  thy  own." 

With  that,  he  left  him  wondering  as  he  ky. 
Then  from  Achilles  chased  the  mist  away|: 
Sudden,  returning  with  the  stream  of  li^ht, 
The  scene  of  war  came  rushing  on  his  sight 
Then  thus,  amazed:  ^What  wonders  strike  my 

mindl 
My  spear,  that  parted  on  the  wings  of  wind, 
Laid  here  before  me  I  and  the  Dardan  lord. 
That  fell  this  instant,  vanish'd  from  my  sword ! 
I  thought  alone  with  mortals  to  contend. 
But  powers  celestial  sure  this  foe  defend. 
Great  as  he  is,  our  arms  he  scarce  will  try. 
Content  for  once,  with  all  his  gods,  to  fly. 
Now  then  let  others  bleed."    This  said,  aloud 
He  vents  his  fury,  and  inflames  the  crowd : 
"  O  Greeks  (he  cries,  and  every  rank  alarms) 
Join  battle,  man  to  man,  and  arms  to  arms ! 
'Tis  not  in  me,  though  favour'd  by  the  sky. 
To  mow  whole  troops, and  make  whole  armies  fly: 
No  god  can  singly  such  a  host  engage. 
Not  filars  himself,  nor  great  Blinerva's  rage. 
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But  whatsoe'er  Achilles  can  inspire. 
Whatever  of  active  force,  or  acting  fire ; 
Whate'er  this  heart  can  prompt,  or  hand  obey ; 
All,  all  Achilles,  Greeks !  is  yours  to-day. 
Through  yon  wide  host  this  arm  shall  scatter  fear. 
And  tlun  the  squadrons  with  my  single  spear." 

He  said :  nor  less  elate  with  martud  joy. 
The  godlike  Hector  warm*d  the  troops  of  Troy: 
"  Trojans,  to  war!  Think,  Hector  l^ids  you  on ; 
Nor  dread  the  vaunts  of  Peleus'  haughty  son. 
Deeds  must  decide  our  fate.  E'en  those  with  words 
Insult  the  brave,  who  tremble  at  their  swords : 
The  weakest  atheist-wretch  all  heaven  defies. 
But  shrinks  and  shudders  when  the  thunder  flies. 
Nor  from  yon  boaster  shall  your  chief  retire. 
Not  though  his  heart  were  steel,his  hands  were  fire; 
That  fire,  that  steel,  your  Hector  should  withstand. 
And  brave  that  vengeful  heart,  that  dreadful  hand.'* 

Thus  (breathing  rage  through  all)  the  hero  said; 
A  wood  of  lances  rises  round  nis  head, 
Clamours  on  clamours  tempest  all  the  air. 
They  join,  they  throng,  they  thicken  to  the  war. 
But  Phoebus  warns  him  from  high  heaven  to  shun 
The  single  fight  with  Thetis'  godlike  son ; 
More  safe  to  combat  in  the  mingled  band. 
Nor  tempt  too  near  the  terrors  of  his  hand. 
He  hears,  obedient  to  the  god  of  light, 
And,  plunged  within  the  ranks,  awaits  the  fight. 

Then  fierce  Achilles,  shouting  to  the  skies. 
On  Troy's  whole  force  with  boundless  fury  flies. 
First  fadls  Iphytion,  at  his  army's  head ; 
Brave  was  the  chief,  and  brave  the  host  he  led ; 
From  great  Otrynteus  he  derive^  bis  blood. 
His  mother  was  a  Nais'of  the  flood ; 
Beneath  the  shades  of  Tmolus,  crown'd  with  snow, 
From  Hydd's  walls  he  ruled  the  lands  below. 
Fierce  as  he  springs,  the  sword  his  head  divides : 
The  parted  visage  fiJls  on  equal  sides : 
With  loud-resounding  arras  he  strikes  the  plain ; 
While  thus  Achilles  glories  o'er  the  slain : 

^  Lie  there,  Otryntides  1  the  Trojan  earth 
Receives  thee  dead,  though  Gygse  boast  thy  birth; 
Those  beauteous  fields  whereHyllus'wavesare  roU'd, 
And  plenteous  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of  gold. 
Are  thine  no  more." — The  insulting  hero  said. 
And  left  him  sleeping  in  eternal  shade. 
The  rolling  wheels  of  Greece  the  body  tore. 
And  dash'd  their  axles  with  no  vulgar  gore. 

Demoleon  next,  Antenor's  offsprmg,  laid 
Breathless  in  dust,  the  price  of  rashness  paid. 
The  impatient  steel  with  full-descending  sway 
Forced  through  his  brazen  helm  its  furious  way. 
Resistless  drove  the  batter'd  skull  before. 
And  dash'd  and  mingled  all  the  brains  with  gore. 
This  sees  Hippodamas,  and,  seized  with  firight^ 
Deserts  his  chariot  for  a  swifter  flight : 
The  lance  arrests  him :  an  ignoble  wound 
The  panting  Trojan  rivets  to  the  ground. 
He  groans  away  his  soul :  not  louder  roars. 
At  Neptune's  shrine  on  Helice's  high  shores, 
The  victim  bull ;  the  rocks  rebellow  round, 
And  ocean  listens  to  the  grateful  sound. 

Then  fell  on  Polydore  his  vengeful  rage. 
The  youngest  hope  of  Priam's  stooping  age : 
rWhoee  feet  for  swiftness  in  the  race  surpast) 
Of  aU  his  sons,  the  dearest,  and  the  last. 
To  the  forbidden  field  he  takes  his  fiight, 
In  the  first  folly  of  a  youthful  knight. 
To  vaunt  his  swiftness  wheels  around  the  plain. 
But  vaunts  not  long,  with  all  his  swiftness  slain : 


Struck  where  the  cxtMsiiig  beHs  miite  behind,       .. 
And  golden  rings  the  double  back-plate  join'd,      | 
Forth  through  the  navel  burst  the  thrilling  steel;  I 
And  on  his  knees  with  piercing  shrieks  he  fell; 
The  rushing  entrails  pour'd  upon  the  ground 
His  hands  collect ;  and  darkness  wraps  him  vmA. 
When  Hector  view'd,  all  ghastly  in  his  gore, 
Thus  sadly  shun  the  unhappv  Polydore,  ' 

A  cloud  of  sorrow  overcast  his  eight,  { 

His  soul  no  longer  brook'd  the  di^ant  fight:        |, 
Full  in  Achilles'  dreadful  front  he  came. 
And  shook  his  javelin  like  a  waving  flame.  'I 

The  son  of  Peleus  sees,  with  joy  poasess'd. 
His  heart  high-bounding  in  bis  riamg  breist: 
<<  And,  lo !  the  man,  on  whom  bbu^  fiites  attend; 
The  man,  that  slew  Achilles,  in  his  friend ! 
No  more  shall  Hector's  and  Pelides*  spear 
Turn  from  each  other  in  the  walks  of  w"— 
Then  with  revengeful  eyes  he  scann'd  hhn  o'er: 
«Come,  and  receive  thy  fiite!"     He  sptkem 
more. 

Hector,  undaunted,  thus :  "Such  words  empfe; 
To  one  that  dreads  thee,  some  un warlike  boy: 
Such  we  could  give,  defying  and  defied. 
Mean  intercourse  of  obloquy  and  pride ! 
I  know  thy  force  to  mine  superior  far ; 
But  heaven  alone  confers  success  in  war: 
Mean  as  I  am,  the  gods  may  guide  my  dar^ 
And  give  it  entrance  in  a  braver  heart." 

Then  parts  the  Unce :  but  Pallas'  heavenlytoew 
Far  from  Achilles  wafts  the  winged  death; 
The  bidden  dart  agam  to  Hector  flies, 
And  at  the  feet  of  its  great  nuuBter  lies. 
Achilles  closes  with  his  hated  foe,  i 

His  heart  and  eyes  with  flamins  ftny  glow; 
But  present  to  his  aid,  Apollo  shrouds 
The  favour'd  hero  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Thrice  struck  Pelides  with  indignant  heart, 
Tlirice  in  impassive  air  he  plunged  the  dart; 
The  spear  a  fourth  time  buried  m  the  elood, 
He  foams  with  fury,  and  exclaims  aloud: 

«  Wretch !  thou  hast  'scaped  again,oncciiio«tn7  ; 

Has  savS  thee,  and  the  partial  god  of  light 
But  long  thou  Shalt  not  Ay  lust  fate  withsUnfl, 
If  any  power  assist  Achilles'^  hand. 
Fly  then  mglorious!  but  thy  flight  this  day   ^      I 

Whole  hecatombs  of  Trojan  ghosts  shall  pay- 

With  that,  he  gluts  his  rage  on  numbCT8«toin'   | 
Then  Dryops  tumbled  to  the  ensanguined  pW^  j 
Pierced  through  the  neck :  he  left  him  panton^tlKJ^, 
And  stopp'd  Demuchus,  great  Philetor's  heff, 


Gigantic  chief!  deep  gash'd  the  enormous 


bla<ki 


And  for  the  soul  an  ample  passage  made. 
Laoganus  and  Dardanus  expire. 
The  valiant  sons  of  an  unhappy  sire ;  | 

Both  in  one  instant  from  the  chariot  hurl  d,         i 
Sunk  in  one  instant  to  the  nether  world: 
This  difference  only  their  sad  fiites  afford,  ^^ 
That  one  the  spear  destroy'd,  and  onejjc  swon. 

Nor  less  unpitied,  young  Alastor  bleeds  J  [ 
In  vain  his  youth,  in  vain  his  beauty  P^®*^ 
In  vain  he  begs  thee,  with  a  suppliant's  mow> 
To  sparo  a  form,  an  age  so  like  Ay  own  I 

Unhappy  boy  I  no  pnyer,  no  movuig  s^,  n 

E'er  bent  that  flerce,  inexorable  heaJPt  I  ^^  jl 

While  yet  he  trembled  at  his  knees,  and  cw^  J 

The  ruthless  fidchion  oped  his  tender  side ;  i 

The  panting  liver  pours  a  flood  of  gow  J 

That  drowns  his  bosom  tiU  he  pants  no  more*  , 
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Through  Muliua'  head  then  drove  the  unpetttouB 
spear; 
Tlie  warrior  ialls,  transfixed  from  ear  to  ear. 
Thy  life,  Echeclus !  next  the  sword  bereaves, 
Deep  thro'  the  front  the  ponderous  falchion  cleaves; 
Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  smoking  weapon  lies, 
The  purple  death  comes  floating  o'er  his  eyes. 
Then  brave  Deucalion  died :  the  dart  was  flung 
Where  the  knit  nerves  the  pliant  elbow  strung ; 
He  dropp'd  his  ann,  an  unassisting  weight. 
And  stood  all  impotent,  expecting  fate : 
Full  on  his  neck  the  falling  falchion  sped. 
From  his  broad  shoulders  hew*d  his  <prested  head : 
Forth  from  the  bone  the  spinal  marrow  flies. 
And,  sunk  in  dust,  the  corpse  extended  lies. 
Rhigmus,  whose  race  from  fruitful  Thracia  came^ 
(The  son  of  Pireus,  an  illustrious  name) 
Succeeds  to  fate :  the  spear  his  belly  rends ; 
Prone  from  his  car  the  thundering  chief  descends. 
The  squire,  who  saw  expiring  on  the  ground 
His  prostrate  master,  rein'd  the  steeds  around ; 
His  back,  scarce  turn'd,  the  Pelian  javelin  gored, 
And  stretch'd  the  servant  o'er  his  d^ing  lo^ 
As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills, 
And  runs  on  crackling  shrubs  between  the  hills ; 
Then  o'er  the  stubble  up  the  mountain  flies. 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  skies, 
This  way,  and  that,  the  spreading  torrent  roars : 
So  sweeps  the  hero  through  the  wasted  shores ; 
Around  him  wide,  immense  destruction  pours, 
And  earth  is  deluged  with  the  sanguine  showers. 
As  with  autumnal  harvests  cover'd  o'er. 
And  thick  bestrewn,  lies  Ceres'  sacred  floor ; 
When  round  and  round,  with  never-wearied  pain. 
The  trampling  steersbeat  out  the  unnumber'd  grain : 
So  the  fierce  coursers,  as  the  chariot  rolls. 
Tread  down  whole  ranks,and  crush  out  heroes' souls. 
Dash'd  firom  their  hoofs  while  o'er  the  dead  they  fly, 
Black,  bloody  drops  the  smoking  chariot  dye : 
The  spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore ; 
And  thick  the  groaning  axles  dropp'd  with  gore. 
High  o'er  the  scene  of  death  Achilles  stood. 
All  grim  with  dust,  all  horrible  in  blood : 
Yet  still  insatiate,  still  with  rage  on  flame ; 
Such  is  the  lust  of  never-dying  fame  I 
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ARGUMENT. 

Tin  BATTLB  IH  TBM  BIVSB  WCAMAmmtU 

The  Trojans  fly  before  Achtllee,  some  towards  the  town, 
others  to  the  river  Sesmander :  he  falls  upon  the  latter 
with  great  elanghter;  takes  twalre  oaptiyes  alire,  to  sa- 
crifice to  the  shade  of  Pateoclos ;  and  kills  Lycaon  and 
Asteropeus.  Scamander  attacks  him  with  all  his  wares: 
Neptune  and  Pallas  assist  the  hero :  Simols  Joins  Scaman- 
der :  at  length  Vulcan,  by  the  instigation  of  Juno,  almost 
dries  up  the  riyer.  This  combat  ended,  the  other  gods 
engage  each  other.  Meanwhile  AchiUee  continues  the 
slaughter,  driyes  the  rest  into  Troy :  Agenor  only  makes  a 
stand,  and  is  oonveyed  away  in  a  ckmd  by  Apollo ;  who 
(to  delude  Achilles)  takes  upon  him  Agenor's  shape,  and 
while  he  pursues  him  in  that  disguise,  gives  the  Trojans 
an  opportunity  of  retiring  into  their  city. 

The  same  day  ooatinuca.  The  scene  ia  on  the  banks  and 
in  the  stream  off 


And  now  to  Xanthus'  gliding  stream  they  drove, 
XanthuB,  inmiortal  progeny  of  Jove. 


The  river  here  divides  the  flying  train. 
Part  to  the  town  fly  diverse  o'er  the  plain, 
Where  late  their  troops  triumphant  bore  ^e  fight, 
Now  chased,  and  trembling  in  ignoble  flight : 
(These  with  a  gather'd  mist  Satumia  shrouds, 
And  rolls  behind  the  rout  a  heap  of  clouds) 
Part  plunge  into  the  stream  :  old  Xanthus  roars. 
The  flad^g  billows  beat  the  whiten'd  shores : 
With  cries  promiscuous  all  the  banks  resound. 
And  here,  and  there,  in  eddies  whirling  round. 
The    flouncing  steeds   and    shrieking    warriors 

drown'd. 
As  the  scorch'd  locusts  from  their  fields  retire, 
While  fast  behind  them  runs  the  blaze  of  fire  ; 
Driven  from  the  land  before  the  smoky  cloud. 
The  clustering  legions  rush  into  the  flood : 
So,  plunged  in  Xanthus  by  Achilles'  force, 
Roairs  the  resounding  surge  with  men  and  horse. 
His  bloody  lance  the  hero  casts  aside, 
(Which  spreading  tamarisks  on  the  margin  hide) 
Then,  like  a  god,  the  rapid  billows  braves, 
Arm'd  with  his  sword,  high  brandish'd  o'er  the 

waves : 
Now  down  he  plunges,  now  he  whirls  it  round. 
Deep  groan'd  the  waters  with  the  dying  sound ; 
Repeated  wounds  the  reddening  river  dyed. 
And  the  warm  purple  circled  on  the  tide. 
Swift  through  the  foamy  flood  the  Trojans  fly, 
And  close  in  rocks  or  winding  caverns  lie : 
So  the  huge  dolphin  tempesting  the  main, 
In  shoals  before  him  fly  the  scaly  train. 
Confusedly  heap'd  they  seek  their  inmost  caves. 
Or  pant  and  heave  beneath  the  floating  waves. 
Now,  tired  with  shiughter,  from  the  Trojan  band 
Twelve  chosen  youtlu  he  drags  alive  to  land  ; 
With  their  rich  belts  their  captive  arms  constrains 
(Xate  their  proud  omaments,but  now  their  chains.) 
These  his  attendants  to  the  ships  convey'd. 
Sad  victims  destined  to  Patroclus'  shade  ! 

Then,  as  once  more  he  plunged  amid  the  floods 
The  young  Lycaon  in  his  passage  stood  ; 
The  son  of  Priam  ;  whom  the  hero's  hand 
But  kte  made  captive  in  his  father's  land 
(As  from  a  sycamore,  his  sounding  steel 
Lopp'd  the  green  arms  to  spoke  a  chariot  wheel ;) 
To  Lemnos'  isle  he  sold  the  royal  slave. 
Where  Jason's  son  the  price  demanded  gave  ; 
But  kind  EStion,  touching  on  the  shore. 
The  ransom'd  prince  to  fair  Arisb^  bore. 
Ten  days  were  past,  since  in  his  father's  reign 
He  felt  the  sweets  of  liberty  again  ; 
The  next,  that  god  whom  men  in  vain  withstand 
Gives  the  same  youth  to  the  same  conquering 

hand; 
Now  never  to  return  t  and  doom'd  to  go 
A  sadder  journey  to  the  shades  below. 
His  well-known  face  when  great  Achilles  eyed, 
(The  helm  and  visor  he  had  cast  aside 
With  wild  affright,  and  dropp'd  upon  the  field 
His  useless  Unce  and  unavailing  shield) 
As  trembling,  panting,  from  the  stream  he  fled. 
And  knock'd  lus  faltering  knees,  the  hero  said : 
<<  Ye  mighty  gods !  what  wonders  strike  my  view  1 
Is  it  in  vain  our  conquering  arms  subdue ! 
Sure  I  shall  see  yon  heaps  of  Trojans  kill'd 
Rise  frqm  the  shades,  and  brave  me  on  the  field : 
As  now  the  captive,  whom  so  late  I  bound 
And  sold  to  Lemnos,  stalks  on  Trojan  ground ! 
Not  him  the  sea's  unmeasured  deeps  detain, 
That  bar  such  numbexB  from  their  native  plain : 
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Lo !  he  returns.     Try,  then,  my  flying  spear ! 
Try,  if  the  grave  can  hold  the  wanderer ; 
If  earth  at  length  this  active  prince  can  seize, 
Earth,  whose  strong  grasp  has  held  down  Hercules.*' 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  Trojan  pale  with  fears 
Approach'd,  and  sought  his  knees  with  suppliant 

tears; 
Loth  as  he  was  to  yield  his  youthful  breath, 
And  his  soul  shivering  at  the  approach  of  death. 
Achilles  raised  the  spear,  prepared  to  wound ; 
He  kiss'd  his  feet,  extendeid  on  the  ground : 
And  while,  above,  the  spear  suspended  stood, 
Longing  to  dip  its  thirsty  point  in  blood, 
One  hand  embraced  them  close,  one  stopped  tlie  dart. 
While  thus  these  melting  words  attempt  his  heart : 

"  Thy  well-known  captive,  great  Achilles!  see. 
Once  more  Lycaon  trembles  at  thy  knee. 
Some  pity  to  a  suppliant's  name  afford, 
Who  shared  the  gifts  of  Ceres  at  thy  board ; 
Whom  late  thy  conquering  arm  to  Lemnos  bore, 
Far  from  hb  father,  friends,  and  native  shore ; 
A  hundred  oxen  were  his  price  that  day, 
Now  sums  immense  thy  mercy  shall  repay. 
Scarce  respited  from  woes  I  yet  appear, 
And  scarce  twelve  morning  suns  have  seen  me 
Lo  1  Jove  again  submits  me  to  tliy  hands,   [here ; 
Again,  her  victim  cruel  &te  demands  I 
I  sprang  from  Priam,  and  Laothde  fair, 
(Old  Altc^'  daughter,  and  Lelegia's  heir ; 
Who  held  in  Pedasus  his  famed  abode. 
And  ruled  the  fields  where  silver  Satnio  flow'd) 
Two  sons  (alas !  unhappy  sons)  she  bore ; 
For  ah !  one  spear  shall  drink  each  brother's  gore. 
And  I  succeed  to  slaughter'd  Polydore. 
How^  from  that  ai*m  of  terror  shall  I  fly! 
Some  demon  urges  I  'tis  my  doom  to  d[ie ! 
If  ever  yet  soft  pity  touch'd  thy  mind. 
Ah !  think  not  me  too  much  of  Hector's  kind ! 
Not  the  same  mother  gave  thy  suppliant  breath, 
With  his,  who  wrought  thy  loved  Patroclus'  death." 

These  words,  attended  with  a  shower  of  tears, 
The  youth  address'd  to  unrelenting  ears : 
^  Talk  not  of  life,  or  ransom  (he  replies) 
Patroclus  dead,  whoever  meets  me,  dies : 
In  vain  a  single  Trojan  sues  for  grace ; 
But  least,  the  sons  of  Priam's  hateful  race. 
Die  then,  my  friend !  what  boots  it  to  deplore! 
The  great,  the  good  Patroclus  is  no  more  I 
He,  far  thy  better,  was  foredoom'd  to  die, 
And  thou,  dost  thou  bewail  mortality! 
Seest  thou  not  me,  whom  nature's  gifts  adorn, 
Sprung  from  a  hero,  from  a  goddess  bom ! 
The  day  shall  come  (which  nothing  can  avert) 
When  by  the  spear,  the  arrow,  or  the  dart, 
By  night,  or  day,  by  force,  or  by  design. 
Impending  death  and  ceiiain  fate  are  mine! 
Die  then'^He  said ;  and  as  the  word  he  spoke, 
The  fainting  stripling  sank  before  the  stroke  : 
His  hand  forgot  its  gmsp,  and  left  the  spear. 
While  all  his  trembling  frame  confess'd  his  fear : 
Sudden,  Achilles  his  broad  sword  display'd, 
And  buried  in  his  neck  the  reeking  blade. 
Prone  fell  the  youth ;  and  panting  on  the  land, 
The  gushing  purple  dyed  the  thirsty  sand. 
The  victor  to  the  stream  the  carcase  gave, 
And  thus  insults  him,  floating  on  the  wBVfi : 

«  Lie  there,  Lycaon  I  let  the  fish  surround 
Thy  bloated  corpse,  and  suck  thy  gory  wound : 
There  Ho  sad  mother  shall  thy  funerals  weep. 
But  swift  Scamander  roll  thee  to  the  deep. 


Whose  every  wave  some  watery  monster  brings, 
To  feast  unpunish'd  on  the  fat  of  kings. 
So  perish  Tro^,  and  all  the  Trojan  line ! 
Such  ruin  theirs,  and  such  oompaasion  mil 
What  boots  ye  now  Scamander's  worship'd  streuO)  | 
His  earthly  honours,  and  immortal  name !  I 

In  vain  your  immolated  bulls  are  sUin,  | 

Your  living  coursers  glut  his  gnl&  in  rain !  I 

Thus  he  rewards  you,  with  this  bitter  finte ; 
Thus,  till  the  Grecian  vengeance  is  complete: 
Thus  is  atoned  Patroclus'  honour'd  shade. 
And  the  short  absence  of  AchiUes  pud." 

These  boastful  words  provoked  the  raging  god ; 
With  fury  swells  the  violated  flood. 
What  means  divine  may  yet  the  power  employ 
To  check  Achilles,  and  to  rescue  Troy! 
Meanwhile  the  hero  springs  in  arms,  to  dare 
The  great  Asteropeus  to  mortal  war ; 
The  son  of  Pelagon,  whose  lofty  line 
Flows  from  the  source  of  Axios,  stream  divine! 
(Fair  Peribeea's  love  the  god  had  crown'd. 
With  all  his  refluent  waters  circled  round) 
On  him  Achilles  ru^'d :  he  fearless  stood. 
And  shook  two  spears,  advancing  from  the  flood; 
The  flood  impell'd  him,  on  Pelidea'  head 
To  avenge  his  waters  choked  with  heaps  of  dead. 
Near  as  they  drew,  Achilles  thus  began  : 

«  What  art  thou,  boldest  of  the  race  of  man  I 
Who,  or  from  whence !  Unhappy  is  the  sire,         ' 
Whose  son  encounters  our  resistless  ire." 

<<  O  son  of  Peleus !  what  avails  to  trace 
(Replied  the  warrior)  our  illustrious  race!  | 

From  rich  Pieonia's  valleys  I  command, 
Arm'd  with  protended  spears,  my  native  bsnd; 
Now  shines  the  tenth  bright  morning  since  I  came 
In  aid  of  Ilion  to  the  fields  of  fame : 
Axius,  who  swells  with  all  the  neighbouring  rill^  j 
And  wide  around  the  floated  region  fills,  , 

Begot  my  sire,  whose  spear  much  glory  won :        I 
Now  lift  thy  arm,  and  try  that  hero's  son ! "  ' 

Threatening  he  said :   the  hostile  chiefs  u-  | 
vance; 
At  once  Asteropeus  discharged  each  lance, 
(For  both  his  dexterbus  hands  the  Unee  com 

wield^ 
One  struck,  but  pierced  not,  the  Vulcanian  Bbieia; 
One  razed  Achilles'  hand :  the  spouting  hlood 
Spun  forth ;  in  earth  the  fasteu'd  weapon  stood.     , 
Like  lightning  next  the  Peleau  javelin  flies: 
Its  erring  fury  hiss'd  along  the  skies ; 
Deep  in  the  swelling  bank  was  driven  the  spear. 
Even  to  the  middle  earth'd ;  and  quiver'd  there. 
Then  from  his  side  the  sword  Pelides  drew. 
And  on  his  foe  with  doubled  fury  flew.  ^, 

The  foe  thrice  tugg'd,  and  shook  the  rooted  wood; 
Repulsive  of  his  might  the  weapon  stood : 
The  fourth,  he  tries  to  break  the  spear,  in  vain ;    | 
Bent  as  he  stands,  he  tumbles  to  the  phun ; 
His  belly  open'd  with  a  ghastly  wound,  ! 

The  reeking  entrails  pour  upon  the  ground.  ^1 

Beneath  the  hero's  feet  he  panting  lies,  ij 

And  his  eye  darkens,  and  his  spirit  flies ; 
While  the  proud  victor  thus  triumphing  8*i^        ' 
His  radiant  armour  tearing  from  the  dead : 

«  So  ends  thy  glory !  Such  the  fate  they  pro^^j 
Who  strive  presumptuous  with  the  sons  otfore- 
Sprung  frt>m  a  river,  didst  thou  boast  thy  lin^' 
But  great  Satumius  is  the  source  of  mine.  \ 

How  durst  thou  vaunt  thy  watery  progeny!  | 

Of  Peleus,  iEaeus,  and  Jove,  am  I ;  1 
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The  race  of  these  superior  far  to  those, 
Ab  fae  that  thunders  to  the  stream  that  flows. 
IVhitt  rivers  can,  Scamander  might  have  shown ; 
But  Jove  he  dreads,  nor  wars  against  his  son. 
Kven  Aehel5us  might  contend  in  vain. 
And  all  the  roaring  billows  of  the  main. 
The  eternal  ocean,  from  whose  fountains  flow 
The  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the  springs  below, 
The  thundering  voice  of  Jove  abhors  to  hear, 
And  in  his  deep  abysses  shakes  with  fear." 

He  said  ;  then  from  the  bank  his  iavelin  tore, 
And  left  the  breathless  warrior  in  his  gore. 
The  floating  tides  the  bloody  carcase  lave. 
And  beat  against  it,  wave  succeeding  wave  ; 
Till,  roll'd  between  the  banks,  it  lies  the  food 
Of  corling  eels,  and  fishes  of  the  flood. 
All  scatter'd  round  the  stream  (their  mightiest  slain) 
The  amazed  Pseonians  scour  along  the  plain  : 
He  v^its  his  fury  on  the  flying  crew, 
Thrasius,  Astypylus,  and  Mnesus  slew  ; 
Mydon,  Theraalochus,  with  iEnius,  fell ; 
And  numbers  more  his  lance  had  plunged  to  hell, 
But  firom  the  bottom  of  his  gulfs  profound 
Scamander  epoke ;  the  shores  retum'd  the  sound: 

*^  O  first  of  mortals  I  (for  the  gods  are  thine) 
In  valour  matchless,  and  in  force  divine  I 
If  Jove  have  given  tiiee  every  Trojan  head, 
'Tis  not  on  me  thy  rage  should  heap  the  dcAd. 
See !  my  choked  streams  no  more  their  course  can 
Nor  roU  their  wonted  tribute  to  the  deep,    [keep. 
Turn  then,  impetuous !  from  our  injured  flood ; 
Content,  thy  slaughters  could  amaze  a  god." 
In  human  form,  confessed  before  his  eyes, 
The  river  thus  ;  and  thus  the  chief  replies : 
<'  0  sacred  stream  !  thy  word  we  shall  obey  ; 
But  not  till  Troy  the  destined  vengeance  pay. 
Not  till  within  her  towers  the  perjured  train 
Shall  pant,  and  tremble  at  our  arms  again  ; 
Not  till  proud  Hector,  guardian  of  her  wall, 
Or  stain  this  lance,  or  see  Achilles  fiill." 

He  said  ;  and  drove  with  fury  on  the  foe. 
Then  to  the  godhead  of  the  silver  bow 
The  yellow  flood  began  :  «  O  son  of  Jove  ! 
Was  not  the  mandate  of  the  sire  above 
Full  and  express,  that  Phodbus  should  employ 
His  aacred  arrows  in  defence  of  Troy, 
And  make  her  conquer,  till  Hyperion's  fall 
,   In  awful  darkness  hide  the  face  of  all  1" 

He  spoke  in  vain — The  chief  without  dismay 
Ploughs  ihroueh  the  boiling  surge  his  desperate 
Then  rising  in  his  rage  above  the  shores,      [way. 
From  all  his  deep  the  bellowing  river  roars. 
Huge  heaps  of  slain  disgorges  on  the  coast. 
And  round  the  banks  the  ghastly  dead  are  toss'd. 
While  all  before,  the  billows  ranged  on  high, 
(A.  watery  bulwark)  skreen  the  bands  who  fly. 
Now  bursting  on  his  head  with  thundering  sound. 
The  falling  deluge  whelms  the  hero  round  : 
His  loaded  shield  bends  to  the  rushing  tide  ; 
His  feet,  upborne,  scarce  the  strong  flood  divide, 
SUddering,  and  staggering.    On  the  border  stood 
A  spreading  elm,  that  overhung  the  flood  ; 
He  seized  a  bending  bough,  his  steps  to  stay ; 
The  plant  uprooted  to  his  weight  gave  way, 
Heaving  the  bank,  and  undermining  all ; 
Loud  flash  the  waters  to  the  rushing  fall 
Of  the  thick  foliaee.    The  Urge  trunk  dispUiy'd 
Bridged  the  rough  flood  across :  the  hero  stay'd 
On  this  bis  weight,  and,  raised  upon  his  hand, 
Leap'd  from  the  channel,  and  regained  the  land. 


Then  blacken'd  the  wild  waves ;  the  murmur  rose; 
The  god  pursues,  a  huger  billow  throws, 
And  bursts  the  bank,  ambitious  to  destroy 
The  man  whose  fury  is  the  fate  of  Troy. 
He  like  the  warlike  eagle  speeds  his  pace 
(Swiftest  and  strongest  of  the  aSrial  race ;) 
Far  as  a  spear  can  fly,  Achilles  springs 
At  every  bound  ;  his  chunging  armour  rings : 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  turns  on  every  side. 
And  winds  his  course  before  the  following  tide ; 
The  waves  flow  after,  wheresoever  he  wheels, 
And  gather  fast,  and  murmur  at  his  heels. 
So  when  a  peasant  to  his  garden  brings 
Soft  rills  of  water  firom  the  bubbling  springs, 
And  calls  the  floods  from  high,  to  bless  his  bowers. 
And  feed  with  pregnant  streams  the  plants  and 

flowers ; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whate'er  their  passage  stay'd, 
And  marks  the  future  current  with  his  spade. 
Swift  o'er  the  rolling  pebbles,  down  the  hills, 
Louder  and  louder  purl  the  &lling  rills  ; 
Before  him  scattering,  they  prevent  his  pains, 
And  shine  in  mazy  wanderings  o'er  the  plains. 

Still  flies  Achilles,  but  before  his  eves 
Still  swift  Scamander  rolls  where'er  he  flies : 
Not  all  his  speed  escapes  the  rapid  floods ; 
The  first  of  men,  but  not  a  match  for  gods. 
Oft  as  he  tum'd  the  torrent  to  oppose. 
And  bravely  tiy  if  all  the  powers  were  foes ; 
So  oft  the  surge,  in  watery  mountains  spread. 
Beats  on  his  back,  or  bursts  upon  his  head. 
Yet  dauntless  still  the  adverse  flood  he  braves. 
And  still  indignant  bounds  above  the  waves. 
Tired  by  the  tides,  his  knees  reUix  with  toil ; 
Wash'd  from  beneath  him  slides  the  slimy  soil ; 
When  thus  (his  eyes  on  heaven's  expanrion  thrown) 
Forth  bursts  the  hero  with  an  angry  groan  : 

^  Is  there  no  god  Achilles  to  befriend. 
No  power  to  avert  his  miserable  end  1 
Prevent,  O  Jove  !  this  ignominious  date. 
And  make  my  future  life  the  sport  of  faie. 
Of  all  heaven's  oracles  believed  in  vain. 
But  most  of  Thetis,  must  her  son  complain  ; 
By  Phoabus'  darts  she  prophesied  my  fall. 
In  glorious  arms  before  the  Trojan  wall. 
Oh  !  had  I  died  in  fields  of  battle  warm, 
Stretch'd  like  a  hero,  by  a  hero's  arm  I 
Might  Hector's  spear  this  dauntless  bosom  rend. 
And  my  swift  soul  o'ertake  my  slaughter'd  friend! 
Ah  no  1  Achilles  meets  a  shameful  uite. 
Oh  how  unworthy  of  the  brave  and  great ! 
Like  some  vile  swain,  whom  on  a  rainy  day. 
Crossing  a  ford,  the  torrent  sweeps  away, 
An  unregarded  carcase  to  the  sea." 

Neptune  and  Pallas  haste  to  his  relief. 
And  thus  in  human  form  address'd  the  chief ; 
The  power  of  ocean  first :  *<  Forbear  thy  fear, 
O  son  of  Peleus!  Lo,  thy  gods  appear ! 
Behold  !  from  Jove  descending  to  thy  aid. 
Propitious  Neptune,  and  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
Stay,  and  the  furious  flood  shall  cease  to  rave : 
'Tis  not  thy  fate  to  glut  his  angiy  wave. 
But  thou,  the  counsel  heaven  suggests,  attend  ! 
Nor  breathe  from  combat,  nor  thy  sword  suspend. 
Till  Troy  receive  her  flying  sons,  till  all 
Her  routed  squadrons  pant  behind  their  wall : 
Hector  alone  shall  stand  his  fatal  chance. 
And  Hector's  blood  shall  smoke  upon  thy  lance. 
Thine  is  the  glory  doom'd."  Thus  spake  the  gods: 
Then  swift  ascended  to  the  bright  abodes. 
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Stnng  with  new  ardour,  thus  by  heaven  impell'd. 
He  springs  impetuous,  and  inyades  the  field : 
0*er  all  the  expanded  plain  the  waters  spread  ; 
Heaved  on  the  bounding  billows  danced  the  dead. 
Floating  'midst  scatter'd  arms  ;  while  casques  of 

gold 
And  tum'd-up  bucklers  glittered  as  they  roll'd. 
High  o'er  the  sui^ging  tide,  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
He  wades,  and  mounts ;  the  parted  wave  resounds. 
Not  a  whole  river  stops  the  hero's  course. 
While  Pallas  fills  him  with  immortal  force. 
With  equal  ra^e,  indignant  Xanthus  roars. 
And  lifts  his  billows,  and  o'erwhehns  his  shores. 

Then  thus  to  Simois :  **  Haste,  my  brother  flood  1 
And  cheek  this  mortal  that  controls  a  god  : 
Our  bravest  heroes  else  shall  quit  the  nght. 
And  Ilion  tumble  from  her  towery  height. 
Call  then  thy  subject  streams,  and   bid   them 

roar. 
From  all  thy  fountains  swell  thy  watery  store. 
With  broken  rocks,  and  with  a  load  of  dead, 
Cluurge  the  black  aurse,  and  pour  it  on  his  head. 
Mark  how  resistless  through  the  floods  he  goes, 
And  boldly  bids  the  warring  gods  be  foes  1 
But  nor  that  force,  nor  form  divine  to  sight. 
Shall  aught  avail  him,  if  our  rage  unite  : 
Whelm'd  under  our  dark  gulfs  those  arms  shall  lie, 
That  blaze  so  dreadful  in  each  Troian  eye ; 
And  deep  beneath  a  sandy  mountam  hurl'd^ 
Immersed  remain  this  terror  of  the  world. 
Such  ponderous  ruin  shall  confound  the  place. 
No  Greeks  shall  e'er  his  perish'd  relics  grace. 
No  hand  his  bones  shall  gather,  or  inhume ; 
These  his  cold  rites,  and  this  his  watery  tomb." 

He  said ;  and  on  the  chief  descends  amain. 
Increased  with  gore,  and  sweUing  with  the  shun. 
Then,  murmuring  from  his  beds,  he  boils,  he  zaves. 
And  a  foam  whitens  on  the  purple  waves : 
At  every  step,  before  Achilles  stood 
The  crimson  surge,  and  deluged  him  with  blood. 
Feartouch'd  thequeen  of  heaven :  shesawdismay'd, 
She  call'd  aloud,  and  summoned  Vulcan's  aid. 

^  Rise  to  the  war  1  the  insultins  flood  requires 
Thy  wasteful  arm  !  assemble  all  uiy  fires  1 
While  to  theur  aid,  by  our  command  enjoiu'd. 
Rush  the  swift  eastern  and  the  western  wind : 
These  from  old  ocean  at  my  word  shall  blow, 
Pour  the  red  torrent  on  the  watery  foe, 
CorMS  and  anna  to  one  bright  ruin  turn, 
And  hissing  rivers  to  their  bottoms  bum. 
Go,  mighty  in  thy  rage  !  dispUy  thy  power, 
Drink  the  whole  flood,  the  crackling  trees  devour. 
Scorch  all  the  banks  1  and  (till  our  voice  reclaim) 
Exert  the  unwearied  furies  of  the  flame  1" 

The  power  ignipotent  her  word  obeys : 
Wide  o'er  the  plain  he  pours  the  boundless  blaze ; 
At  once  consumes  the  dead,  and  dries  the  soil : 
And  the  shrunk  waters  in  their  channel  boil. 
As  when  autumnal  Boreas  sweeps  the  sky. 
And  instant  blows  the  water'd  gardens  dry : 
So  look'd  the  field,  so  whiten'd  was  the  ground. 
While  Vulcan  breathed  the  fieiy  blast  around. 
Swift  on  the  sedgy  reeds  the  ruin  preys ; 
Along  the  man^  winds  the  running  bhue  : 
The  trees  in  flaming  rows  to  ashes  turn, 
The  flowery  lotos  and  the  tamarisk  bum. 
Broad  elm,  and  cypress  rising  in  a  spire  ; 
The  watery  willows  hiss  before  the  fire. 
Now  glow  the  waves,  the  fishes  pant  for  breath. 
The  eels  lie  twisting  in  the  pangs  of  death : 


Now  flounce  aloft,  now  dive  the  scaly  firy, 
Or,  gasping,  torn  their  beUiea  to  the  sky. 
At  length  the  river  rear'd  his  Unguid  head, 
And  thus,  short-panting,  to  the  god  he  said : 

**  Oh  Vulcan  1  oh  1  what  power  resists  thy  might! 

I  faint,  I  sink,  unequal  to  the  fight 

I  vield Let  Ilion  fkdl ;  if  fate  decree-^— 

An bend  no  more  thy  fiery  arms  on  me  f 

He  ceased  ;  wide  conflagration  blazing  roond ; 
The  bubbling  waters  yield  a  hissing  sound. 
As  when  the  flames  beneath  a  caldron  rise. 
To  melt  the  fat  of  some  rich  sacrifice. 
Amid  the  fierce  embrace  of  circling  fires 
The  waters  foam,  the  heavy  smoke  aspires : 
So  boils  the  imprison'd  flood,  forbid  to  flow, 
And  choked  with  vapours,  feels  his  bottom  gtow. 
To  Juno  then,  impenal  queen  of  air. 
The  burning  river  sends  his  earnest  prayer : 

^  Ah  why,  Satumia  I  must  thy  son  engage 
Me,  only  me,  with  all  his  wasteful  rage ! 
On  other  gods  his  dreadful  ann  emploVf 
For  mightier  gods  assert  the  cause  of  Troj. 
Submissive  I  desist,  if  thou  ooounand ; 
But  ah  I  withdraw  this  all-destroying  hand. 
Hear  then  my  solemn  oath,  to  yield  to  fate 
Unaided  Ilion,  and  her  destined  state, 
TUl  Greece  shall  ^ird  her  with  destructive  flame, 
And  in  one  nun  smk  the  Trojan  name." 

His  waxm  entreaty  touch'd  Satumia's  ear : 
She  bade  the  ignipotent  his  rage  forbear^ 
Recal  the  flame,  nor  in  a  mortal  cause 
Infest  a  god  :  the  obedient  flame  withdraws : 
Again,  the  branching  streams  begin  to  epread, 
And  soft  remurmur  in  their  wonted  bed. 

While  these  by  Juno's  will  the  strife  resign, 
The  warring  gods  in  fierce  contention  join  : 
Rekindling  race  each  heavenly  breast  alaims : 
With  horrid  clangour  shock  the  ethereal  m™^  : 
Heaven  in  loud  thunder  bids  the  trumpet  »*°*^ 
And  wide  beneath  them  groans  the  rending  grouM- 
Jove,  as  his  sport,  the  dreadful  scene  descries^ 
And  views  contending  sods  with  careless  eyea 
The  power  of  battles  lifts  his  brazen  ipear. 
And  first  assaults  the  radiant  queen  of  war: 

«  What  moved  thy  madness,  thus  to  disnnits 
Ethereal  minds,  and  mix  all  heaven  in  fight ! 
What  wonder  this,  when  in  thv  frantic  mood 
Thou  drovest  a  mortal  to  insult  a  god  ! 
Thy  impious  hand  Tydides'  javelin  bore, 
And  madly  baUied  it  in  celestial  gore."  ^ 

He  spoke,  and  smote  the  long-resounding  w^ 
Which  bears  Jove's  thunder  on  its  dreadful  fieW: 
The  adamantine  segb  of  her  sire. 
That  turns  the  glancins  bolt  and  forked  fire. 

Then  heaved  the  goddess  in  her  mighty  hsod 
A  stone,  the  limit  of  the  neighbouring  land. 
There  fix'd  from  eldest  tunes ;  black,  craggy, «»' 
This  at  the  heavenly  homicide  she  cuL 
Thundering  he  falls,  a  mass  of  monstrous  size : 
And  seven  broad  acres  covers  as  he  lies.  | 

The  stunning  stroke  his  stubborn  nerves  unbo«n»*  i 
Loud  o'er  the  fields  his  ringing  arms  resound :      | 
The  scornful  dame  her  conquest  views  wiUi  smu^ 
And,  glorying,  thus  the  prostrate  god  reviles :       | 

«  lUst  thou  not  yet,  insatiate  fury  I  Vno^  • 
How  far  Minerva's  force  transcends  thy  o«ni 
Juno,  whom  thou  rebellious  darest  withstand. 
Corrects  thy  folly  thus  bv  Pallas'  hand; 
Thus  meets  thy  broken  &ith  with  just  dittn^e, 
And  partial  aid  to  Troy's  perfidious  race.' 
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The  goddess  spoke,  and  tiim*d  her  eyes  away. 
That,  beaming  round^  difi^ised  celestial  day. 
Jove's  Cyprian  daughter,  stooping  on  the  land. 
Lent  to  &e  wounded  god  her  tender  hand : 
Slowly  he  rises,  scarcely  breathes  with  pain. 
And,  propp'd  on  her  fair  arm,  forsakes  the  plain. 
This  the  bright  empress  of  the  heavens  sorvey'd, 
And,  scoffing,  thus  to  war's  victorious  maid : 

'^  Lo !  what  an  aid  on  Mars's  side  is  seen  t 
The  smiles'  and  loves'  unconquerable  queen  I 
Mark  with  what  insolence,  in  open  view, 
She  moves :  let  Pallas,  if  she  dares,  pursue." 

Minerva  smiling  heard,  the  pair  o'ertook. 
And  slightly  on  her  breast  the  wanton  strook : 
She,  unresisting,  fell  (her  spirits  fled ;) 
On  earth  together  lay  the  lovers  spread. 
^  And  like  these  heroes  be  the  iate  of  all 
(Minerva  cries^  who  guard  the  Trojan  wall ! 
To  Grecian  gods  such  let  the  Phrygian  be. 
So  dread,  so  fierce,  as  Venus  is  to  me ; 
Then  from  the  lowest  stone  shall  Troy  be  moved." 
Thus  she,  and  Juno  with  a  smile  approved. 

Meantime,  to  mix  in  more  than  mortal  fight, 
The  god  of  ocean  dares  the  god  of  light. 
**  What  sloth  has  seized  us,  when  the  fields  around 
Ring  with  conflicting  powers,  and  heaven  returns 

the  sound  1 
ShaD,  ignominious,  we  with  shame  retire. 
No  deed  perform'd,  to  our  Olympian  sire! 
Come,  prove  thy  arm !  for  first  tne  war  to  wage, 
Suits  not  my  greatness,  or  superior  age : 
Rash  as  thou  art  to  prop  the  Trojan  throne, 
(Forgetful  of  my  wrongs,  and  of  thy  own) 
And  guard  the  race  of  proud  Laomedon ! 
Hast  thou  forgot,  how,  at  the  monarch's  prayer, 
We  shared  the  lengthen'd  labours  of  a  year  t 
Troy  walls  Iraised  (for  such  were  Jove'scommands), 
And  yon  proud  bulwarks  grew  beneath  my  hands : 
Thy  task  it  was  to  feed  the  bellowing  droves 
Along  fair  Ida's  vales  and  pendent  groves. 
But  when  the  circling  seasons  in  their  train 
Brought  back  the  grateful  day  HbaA  crown'd  our 
With  menace  stem  the  fraudful  king  defied  [pain. 
Our  latent  godhead,  and  the  prize  denied : 
Mad  as  he  was,  he  threaten 'a  servile  bands. 
And  doom'd  us  exiles  far  in  barbarous  lands. 
Incensed,  we  heavenward  fled  with  swiftest  wing. 
And  destined  vengeance  on  the  penured  king. 
Dost  thou,  for  this,  afford  proud  Ihon  grace. 
And  not,  like  us,  infest  the  faithless  race ; 
Like  us,  their  present,  future  sons  destroy. 
And  from  its  deep  foundations  heave  their  Troy  I" 

Apollo  thus :  **  To  combat  for  mankind 
III  suits  the  wisdom  of  celestial  mind : 
For  what  is  man  9  Calamitous  by  birth. 
They  owe  their  life  and  nourishment  to  earth ; 
Like  yearly  leaves,  that  now,  with  beauty  crown'd. 
Smile  on  the  sun ;  now,  wither  on  the  ground. 
To  their  own  hands  commit  the  frantic  scene. 
Nor  mix  immortals  in  a  cause  so  mean." 

Then  turns  his  face,  far-beaming  heavenly  fires, 
And  from  the  senior  power  submiss  retires : 
Him,  thus  retreating,  Artemis  upbraids. 
The  quiver'd  huntress  of  the  sylvan  shades: 
•  **  And  is  it  thus  the  youthful  Phoebus  fiies, 
And  yields  to  ocean's  hoary  sire  the  prize ! 
How  vain  that  martial  pomp,  and  dreadful  show 
Of  pointed  arrows  and  the  silver  bow  I 
Now  boast  no  more  in  yon  celestial  bower, 
Thy  force  canmatehthe  great  earth-shaking  power." 


Silent  he  heard  the  queen  of  woods  upbraid : 
Not  so  Satumia  bore  the  vaunting  maid ; 
But  furious  thus :  ^  What  insolence  has  driven 
Thy  pride  to  face  the  majesty  of  heaven  t 
What  though  by  Jove  the  female  plague  design'd. 
Fierce  to  the  feeble  race  of  womankind, 
The  wretched  matron  feels  thy  piercing  dart ; 
Thy  sex's  tyrant,  with  a  tier's  heart! 
What  thou^  tremendous  m  the  woodland  chase. 
Thy  certain  arrows  pierce  the  savage  race  I 
How  dares  thy  rashness  on  the  powers  divine 
Employ  those  arms,  or  match  thy  force  with  mine ! 
Learn  hence,  no  more  unequal  war  to  wage — " 
She  said,  and  seized  her  wrists  with  eager  rage ; 
These  in  her  left  hand  lock'd,  her  right  unti^ 
The  bow,  the  quiver,  and  its  plumy  pride. 
About  her  temples  ffies  the  busy  bow ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  she  winds  her  from  the  blow ; 
The  scattering  arrows,  rattling  from  the  case. 
Drop  round,  and  idly  mark  the  dusty  place. 
Swift  from  the  field  the  baffled  huntress  flies, 
And  scarce  restrains  the  torrent  in  her  eyes : 
So,  when  the  fiftloon  wings  her  way  above, 
To  the  cleft  cavern  speeds  the  gentle  dove ; 
(Not  fated  yet  to  die)  there  safe  retreats. 
Vet  still  her  heart  against  the  marble  bcAts. 

To  her  Latona  hastes  with  tender  care ; 
Whom  Hermes  viewing,  thus  declines  the  war: 
**  How  shall  I  face  the  dame,  who  gives  delight 
To  him  whose  thunders  blacken  heaven  with  night  I 
Go,  matchless  goddess !  triumph  in  the  skies, 
And  boast  my  conquest,  while  I  yield  the  prize." 

He  spoke ;  and  pass'd :  Latona,  stooping  low. 
Collects  the  scatter'd  shafts  and  fkllen  bow. 
That,  glittering  on  the  dust,  lay  here  and  there ; 
Dishonour'd  relics  of  Diana's  war: 
Then  swift  pursued  her  to  her  blest  abode. 
Where,  aU  confused,  she  sought  the  sovereign  god ; 
Weeping  she  grasp'd  his  knees :  the  ambrosial  vest 
Shook  with  her  sighs,  and  panted  on  her  breast. 

The  sire  superior  smiled,  and  bade  her  ^ow 
What  heavenly  hand  had  caused  his  daughter's  woe ! 
Abash'd,  she  names  his  own  imperial  spouse  ; 
And  the  pale  crescent  fades  upon  her  brows. 

Thus  they  above :  while,  swiftly  ghding  down, 
Apollo  enters  Ilion's  sacred  town ; 
The  ffuardian-god  now  trembled  for  her  wall. 
And  fear'd  the  Greeks,  though  fiite  forbade  her 

fall. 
Back  to  Olympus,  from  the  war^s  alarms. 
Return  the  shming  bands  of  gods  in  arms ; 
Some  proud  in  triumph,  some  with  rage  on  fire ; 
And  take  their  thrones  around  the  ethereal  sire. 

Through  blood,  through  death,  Achilles  still  pro- 
ceeds, 
O'er  slaughter'd  heroes,  and  o'er  rolling  steeda. 
As  when  avenging  flames  with  fury  driven 
On  guilty  towns  exert  the  wrath  of  heaven ; 
The  pa}e  inhabitants,  some  fall,  some  fly ; 
And  the  red  vapours  purple  aU  the  sky : 
So  raged  Achilles :  death  and  dire  dismay, 
And  toils,  and  terrors,  fiU'd  the  dreadful  day. 

High  on  a  turret  hoary  Priam  stands. 
And  marks  the  waste  of  his  destructive  hands ; 
Views,  from  his  arm,  the  Trojans'  scatter'd  flight. 
And  the  near  hero  rising  on  his  sight  I 
No  stop,  no  check,  no  aid  I  With  feeble  pace. 
And  settled  sorrow  on  his  aged  face. 
Fast  as  he  could,  he  sighing  quits  the  walls ; 
And  thus  descending,  on  the  guards  he  calls : 
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*^  You  to  whose  care  oar  city-gates  belong. 
Set  wide  your  portals  to  the  flyine  throng ; 
For  lo  1  he  comes,  with  unresisted  sway ; 
He  comes,  and  desolation  marks  his  way ! 
But  when  within  the  walls  our  troops  take  breath, 
Lock  fast  the  brazen  bars,  and  shut  out  death." 
Thus  charged  the  reverend  monarch :  wide  were 

flung 
The  opening  folds ;  the  sounding  hinges  rung. 
Phoebus  rush'd  forth,  the  flying  bands  to  meet ; 
Struck  slaughter  back,  and  cover'd  the  retreat. 
On  heaps  the  Trojans  crowd  to  gain  the  gate, 
And  gladsome  see  their  last  escape  from  fate. 
Thither,  all  parch'd  with  thirst,  a  heartless  train, 
Hoary  with  dust,  they  beat  the  hollow  plain : 
And  gasping,  panting,  fainting,  labour  on   « 
With  heavier  strides,  that  lengthen   toward  the 
Enraged  Achilles  follows  with  his  spear ;      [town. 
Wild  with  revenge,  insatiable  of  war. 

Then  had  the  Greeks  eternal  praise  acquired. 
And  Troy  inglorious  to  her  walls  retired ; 
But  he,  the  ^)d  who  darts  ethereal  flame, 
Shot  down  to  save  her,  and  redeem  her  &me : 
To  young  Agenor  force  divine  he  gave 
( AntenoPs  offspring,  haughty,  bold,  and  brave ;) 
In  aid  of  him,  beside  the  beech  he  sate, 
And  wrapt  in  clouds,  restraiu'd  the  hand  of  fate. 
When  now  the  generous  youth  Achilles  spies, 
Thick  beats  his  neart,  the  troubled  motions  rise 
So,  ere  a  storm,  the  waters  heave  and  roll ;) 

e  stops,  and  questions  thus  his  mighty  soul : 

<<  What,  shall  I  fly  this  terror  of  the  plain ! 
Like  others  fly,  and  be  like  others  slain  t 
Vain  hope  I  to  shun  him  by  the  self-same  road 
Yon  line  of  slaughtered  Trojans  lately  trod. 
No :  with  the  common  heap  I  scorn  to  fall — 
What  if  they  pass'd  me  to  the  Trojan  wall. 
While  I  decline  to  yonder  path,  that  leads 
To  Ida's  forests  and  surrounding  shades  I 
So  may  I  reach,  conceal'd,  the  cooling  flood. 
From  my  tired  body  wash  the  dirt  and  blood, 
As  soon  as  night  her  dusky  veil  extends, 
Return  in  safety  to  my  Trojan  friends. 

What  if  1 But  wherefore  all  this  vain  debate  1 

Stand  I  to  doubt,  within  the  reach  of  fitte  f 
Even  now  perhaps,  ere  yet  I  turn  the  wall. 
The  fierce  Achilles  sees  me,  and  I  fall : 
Such  is  his  swiftness,  'tis  in  vain  to  fly, 
And  such  his  valour,  that  who  stands  must  die. 
Howe'er  'tis  better,  fighting  for  the  state. 
Here,  and  in  public  view,  to  meet  my  fate. 
Yet  sure  he  too  is  mortal ;  he  may  feel 
riiike  all  the  sons  of  earth)  the  force  of  steel ; 
One  only  soul  informs  that  dreadful  frame : 
And  Jove's  sole  favour  gives  him  all  his  fame." 

He  said,  and  stood,  collected  in  his  might ; 
And  all  his  beating  bosom  claim'd  the  fight. 
So  from  some  deep-grown  wood  a  panther  starts, 
Roused  from  his  thicket  by  a  storm  of  da^ : 
Untaught  to  fear  or  fly,  he  hears  the  sounds 
Of  shouting  hunters,  and  of  clamorous  hounds ; 
Though  struck,  though  wounded,  scarce  perceives 

tne  pain ; 
And  the  barb'd  javelin  stings  his  breast  in  vain : 
On  their  whole  war,  untamed,  the  savage  flies ; 
And  tears  his  hunter,  or  beneath  him  dies. 
Not  less  resolved,  Antenores  valiant  heir 
Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaits  the  war. 
Disdainful  of  retreat:  high  held  before. 
His  shield  (a  broad  circiunference)  he  bore ; 


Then  graceful  as  he  stood,  in  act  to  tiirow 
The  lifted  javelin,  thus  bespoke  the  foe : 

*^  How  proud  Achilles  glories  in  his  fame ! 
And  hopes  this  day  to  sink  the  Trojan  name 
Beneath  her  ruins !  Know,  that  hope  b  vain  ; 
A  thousand  woes,  a  thousand  toils  remain. 
Parents  and  children  our  just  arms  employ. 
And  strong  and  many  are  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Great  as  thou  art,  even  thou  may'st  stain  with  gore 
These  Phrygian  fields,  and  press  a  foreign  shore.'* 

He  said :  with  matchless  force  the  javelin  flung 
Smote  on  his  knee ;  the  hollow  cuishes  rung 
Beneath  the  pointed  steel ;  but  safe  from  hanus. 
He  stands  impassive  in  the  ethereal  arms. 
Then  fiercely  rushing  on  the  daring  foe. 
His  lifted  arm  prepares  the  fatal  blow : 
But,  jealous  of  his  fame,  ApoUo  shrouds 
The  godlike  Troian  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 
Safe  from  pursuit,  and  shut  from  mortal  view, 
Dismiss'd  with  fiune,  the  iavour'd  youth  withdrew. 
Meanwhile  the  god,  to  cover  their  escape. 
Assumes  Agenor's  habit,  voice,  and  slu^ie. 
Flies  from  the  furious  chief  in  this  disguise  ; 
The  furious  chief  still  follows  where  he  flies. 
Now  o'er  the  fields  they  stretch  with  lengthen'd 

strides, 
Now  urge  the  course  where  swift  Scamander  glides: 
The  god,  now  distant  scarce  a  stride  before. 
Tempts  his  pursuit,  and  wheels  about  the  shore ; 
While  all  the  fl^dng  troops  their  speed  employ. 
And  pour  on  heaps  into  the  walls  of  Troy : 
No  stop,  no  stay ;  no  thought  to  ask,  or  tell. 
Who  'scaped  by  flight,  or  who  by  battle  fell. 
'Twas  tumult  i^l,  and  violence  of  flight ; 
And  sudden  joy  confused,  and  mix'd  affright: 
Pale  Troy  against  Achilles  shuts  her  gate: 
And  nations  breathe,  deliver'd  from  their  fiate. 


BOOK  XXII. 


ARGUMENT. 


The  Trojaas  being  nfe  within  the  walls.  Hector  only 
•tayB  to  oppose  Achillea  Priam  it  struck  at  hie  apinvach. 
and  tries  to  persuade  his  son  to  re-enter  the  town.  Hecuha 
Joins  her  entreaties,  hut  in  vain.  Hector  conaolts  within 
himself  what  measures  to  take;  hut  at  the  advance  oi 
AchiUes,  his  resolutton  falls  him,  and  he  flies.  Achilles 
pursues  him  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  gods 
debate  concerning  the  fate  of  Hector;  at  length  Minerva 
descends  to  the  aid  of  Achilles.  Bhe  deludes  Hector  In  the 
shape  of  DeTphohus ;  he  stands  the  combat,  and  is  slain. 
Achilles  drags  the  dead  body  at  his  chariot  in  the  sight 
of  Priam  and  Hecuba^  Their  lamentations,  tears,  and 
despair.  Their  cries  reach  the  ears  of  Andromadie,  who, 
ignorant  of  this,  was  retired  into  the  Inner  part  of  the 
palace :  she  mounts  up  to  the  walls,  and  beholds  her  dead 
husband.  Bhe  swoons  at  the  speotaole.  Her  excess  of 
grief  and  lamentation. 

The  thirtieth  day  stUl  continues.  The  scene  lies  under 
the  walls,  and  on  the  battlements  of  Troy. 


Thus  to  their  bulwarks,  smit  with  panic  fear. 
The  herded  Ilians  rush  like  driven  deer; 
There  safe  they  wipe  the  briny  drops  away. 
And  drown  in  bowls  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Close  to  the  walls,  advancing  o'er  the  fields 
Beneath  one  roof  of  well-compacted  shields. 
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March,  bending  on,  the  Greeks'  embodied  powers, 
Far-stretching  in  the  shade  of  Troian  towers. 
Great  Hector  singly  sta/d :  chain*d  down  by  fate. 
There  fix'd  he  stood  before  the  Scsan  gate ; 
Still  his  bold  arms  determined  to  einploy, 
The  guardian  still  of  long-defended  Troy. 

ApoUo  now  to  tired  Achilles  turns, 
(The  power  confess'd  in  all  his  glory  bums ;) 
**  And  what  (he  cries)  has  Pelens'  son  in  view, 
With  mortal  speed  a  godhead  to  pursue  t 
For  not  to  thee  to  know  the  gods  is  given, 
Unskill'd  to  trace  the  latent  marks  of  heaven. 
What  boots  thee  now,  that  Troy  forsook  the  plain  I 
Vain  thy  past  Uibour,  and  thy  present  vain  : 
Safe  in  their  walls  are  now  her  troops  bestow'd. 
While  here  thy  frantic  rage  attacks  a  god." 

The  chief  incensed—**  Too  partial  god  of  day  I 
To  check  my  conquests  in  the  middle  way : 
How  few  in  Ilion  else  had  refuge  found ! 
What  gasping  numbers  now  had  bit  the  ground  1 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  glory  justly  mine, 
Powerful  of  godhead,  and  of  fraud  divine : 
Mean  fame,  aUs !  for  one  of  heavenly  strain, 
To  cheat  a  mortal  who  repines  in  vam." 

Then  to  the  city,  terrible  and  strong. 
With  high  and  haughty  steps  he  towe^d  along. 
So  the  proud  courser,  victor  of  the  prize, 
To  the  near  goal  with  double  ardour  flies. 
Him,  as  he  blazing  shot  across  the  field. 
The  careful  eyes  of  Priam  first  beheld. 
Not  half  so  dreadful  rises  to  the  sight. 
Through  the  thick  gloom  of  some  tempestuous  night, 
Orion's  dog  (the  year  when  autumn  weighs) 
And  o'er  ^e  feebler  stars  exerts  his  rays  ; 
Terrific  glory !  for  his  burning  breath 
Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  phigues,  and  death. 
So  flamed  his  fiery  nudL    Then  wept  the  sage : 
He  strikes  his  reverend  head,  now  white  with  age; 
He  lifts  his  withered  arms ;  obtests  the  skies ; 
He  calls  his  much<-loved  son  with  feeble  cries: 
The  son,  resolved  Achilles'  force  to  dare. 
Full  at  the  Sccean  gates  expects  the  war  ; 
While  the  sad  father  on  the  rampart  stands, 
And  thus  adjures  him  with  extended  hands : 

**  Ah  stay  not,  stay  not !  guardless  and  alone ; 
Hector !  my  loved,  my  dearest,  bravest  son  I 
Methinks  already  I  behold  thee  slain. 
And  stretch'd  beneath  that  fury  of  the  plain. 
Implacable  Achilles !  might'st  thou  be 
To  all  the  gods  no  dearer  than  to  me  I 
Thee,  vultures  wild  should  scatter  round  the  shore. 
And  bloody  dogs  grow  fiercer  from  thy  gore. 
How  many  valmnt  sons  I  late  enjoy'd, 
Valiant  in  vain  I  by  thy  curst  arm  destroy'd : 
Or,  worse  than  slaughtered,  sold  in  distant  isles 
To  shameful  bondage,  and  unworthy  toils. 
Two,  while  I  speak,  my  eyes  in  vain  explore, 
Two  from  one  mother  sprung,  my  Polydore, 
And  loved  Lycaon ;  now  perhaps  no  more  I 
Oh !  if  in  yonder  hostile  camp  they  live. 
What  heaps  of  gold,  what  treasures  would  I  give  1 
(Their  grandsire's  wealth,  by  right  of  birth  their 

own, 
Consign'd  his  daughter  with  Lelegia's  throne ;) 
But  if  (which  Heaven  forbid)  already  lost. 
All  pale  they  wander  on  the  Stygian  coast ; 
What  sorrows  then  must  their  rad  mother  know, 
What  anguish  I !  unutterable  woe  I 
Yet  less  that  anguish,  less  to  her,  to  me. 
Less  to  ail  Troy,  if  not  deprived  of  thee. 


Vet  shun  Achilles !  enter  yet  the  wall ; 
And  spare  thyself,  thy  father,  spare  us  all ! 
Save  Ihy  dear  life ;  or,  if  a  soul  so  bnve 
Neglect  that  thought,  thy  dearer  glory  save. 
Pity,  while  yet  I  bve,  these  silver  hairs  ; 
While  yet  thy  father  feels  the  woes  he  bears, 
Yet  curst  with  sense  1  a  wretch,  whom  in  his  rage 
(All  trembling  on  the  verge  of  helpless  age) 
Great  Jove  has  placed,  sad  spectacle  of  pain ! 
The  bitter  dregs  of  fortune's  cup  to  drain : 
To  fill  with  scenes  of  death  his  closing  eyes, 
And  number  all  his  days  by  miseries  ! 
My  heroes  slain,  my  bridal  bed  o'ertum'd, 
My  daughters  ravish'd,  and  my  city  bum'd. 
My  ble^ing  infants  daush'd  against  the  floor ; 
These  I  have  yet  to  see,  perlups  yet  more ! 
Perhaps  even  I,  reserved  by  angry  &.te 
The  layst  sad  relic  of  my  ruin'd  state, 
(Dire  pomp  of  sovereign  wretchedness  I)  must  fiUl, 
And  stain  the  pavement  of  my  regal  hall ; 
Where  famish  d  dogs,  late  guardians  of  my  door, 
Shall  lick  their  mangled  master's  spattered  gore. 
Yet  for  my  sons  I  thank  ye,  gods  I  'tis  well ; 
Well  have  they  perish'd,  for  m  fight  they  fell. 
Who  dies  in  youth  and  vigour,  dies  the  best, 
Struck  through  with  woun£,  all  honest  on  the  breast. 
But  when  the  Fates,  in  fulness  of  their  rage. 
Spurn  the  hoar  head  of  unresisting  age, 
In  dust  the  reverend  lineaments  deform. 
And  pour  to  dogs  the  life-blood  scarcely  warm : 
This,  this  is  misery  I  the  last,  the  worst. 
That  man  can  feel ;  man,  fated  to  be  curst ! " 

He  said,  and  acting  what  no  words  could  say, 
Rent  from  his  head  Uie  silver  locks  away. 
With  him  the  moumftil  mother  bears  a  part ; 
Yet  all  her  sorrows  turn  not  Hector's  heart. 
The  zone  unbraced,  her  bosom  she  display'd ; 
And  thus,  fast-falling  the  salt  tears,  she  siud : 

**  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  my  son  I  revere 
The  words  of  age ;  attend  a  parent's  prayer  I 
If  ever  thee  in  these  fond  arms  I  preas'd, 
Or  still'd  thy  infant  clamours  at  this  breast; 
Ah  do  not  thus  our  helpless  years  forego. 
But,  by  our  walls  secured,  repel  the  foe. 
Against  his  rage  if  singly  thou  proceed,      [bleed, 
Should'et  thou  (but  heaven  avert  it!)  should*st  thou 
Nor  must  thy  corse  lie  honom^d  on  the  bier. 
Nor  spouse,  nor  mother,  grace  thee  with  a  tear ! 
Far  from  our  pious  rites  those  dear  remains 
Must  feast  the  vultures  on  the  naked  plains." 

So  they,  whiledown  their  cheeks  the  torrentsroll ; 
But  fix'd  remains  the  purpose  of  his  soul ; 
Resolved  he  stands,  and  with  a  fieiy  gUmce 
Expects  the  hero's  terrible  advance. 
So,  roll'd  up  in  his  den,  the  swelling  snake 
Beholds  the  traveler  approach  the  brake ; 
When  fed  with  noxious  herbs  his  turgid  veins 
Have  gather'd  half  the  poisons  of  the  plains ; 
He  bums,  he  stiffens  with  collected  ire. 
And  his  red  eyeballs  glare  with  living  fire. 
Beneath  a  turret,  on  his  shield  reclined. 
He  stood,  and  question'd  thus  his  mighty  mind : 

**  Where  lies  my  wayl  to  enter  in  the  wall! 
Honour  and  shame  the  ungenerous  thought  recal : 
Shall  proud  Polydamas  before  the  gate 
Proclaim,  his  counsels  are  obey'd  too  late. 
Which  timely  follow'd  biit  the  former  night. 
What  numbers  had  been  saved  by  Hector's  flight! 
That  wise  advice  rejected  with  disdain, 
I  feel  my  folly  in  my  people  slain. 
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Methinks  my  suffering  coimtry'B  voice  I  hear. 
But  most  her  worthless  sons  insult  my  ear, 
On  my  rash  courage  chaige  the  chance  of  war. 
And  blame  those  virtues  which  they  cannot  ahare. 

No if  I  e*er  return,  return  I  must 

Glorious,  my  country's  terror  laid  in  dust : 
Or  if  I  perish,  let  her  see  me  fall 
In  field  at  least,  and  fighting  for  her  walL 
And  yet  suppose  these  measures  I  forego, 
Approach  unarm'd,  and  parley  with  the  foe. 
The  warrior-shield,  the  helm,  and  lance,  lay  down. 
And  treat  on  terms  of  peace  to  save  the  town : 
The  wife  withheld,  the  treasure  ill-detain'd 
(Cause  of  the  war,  and  grievance  of  the  land) 
With  honourable  justice  to  restore : 
And  add  half  Ilion's  yet  remaining  store,  [Greece 
Which  Troy  shall,  sworn,  produce  ;  that  injured 
May  share  our  wealth,  and  leave  our  walls  in  peace. 
But  why  this  thought !  Unarm'd  if  I  should  go. 
What  hope  of  mercy  from  this  venseful  foe, 
I   But  woman-like  to  fall,  and  faXl  wiwout  a  blowt 
We  greet  not  here,  as  man  conversing  man. 
Met  at  an  oak,  or  journeying  o'er  a  plain ; 
No  season  now  for  calm  familiar  talk. 
Like  youths  and  maidens  in  an  evening  walk : 
War  is  our  business,  but  to  whom  is  siven 
To  die,  or  triumph,  that,  determine  Heaven  1" 

Thus  pondering,  like  a  god  the  Greek  drew  nigh ; 
His  dreadful  plumage  nodded  from  on  high  ; 
The  Pelian  javelin,  m  his  better  hand. 
Shot  trembling  rays  that  glittered  o'er  the  land ; 
And  on  his  breast  the  beamy  splendour  shone, 
Like  Jove's  own  lightning,  or  the  rising  sun. 
As  Hector  sees,  unusual  terrors  rise, 
Struck  by  some  god,  he  fears,  recedes,  and  flies. 
He  leaves  the  gates,  he  leaves  the  walls  behind : 
Achilles  follows  like  the  winged  wind. 
Thus  at  the  panting  dove  a  falcon  flies 
(The  swiftest  racer  of  the  Uquid  skies) 
Just  when  he  holds,  or  thinks  he  holds  his  prey. 
Obliquely  wheeling  through  the  aCrial  way, 
With  open  beak  and  shrilling  cries  he  springs, 
And  aims  his  claws,  and  shoots  upon  his  wings : 
No  less  fore-right  the  rapid  chase  they  held. 
One  urged  by  fury,  one  by  fear  impell'd ; 
Now  circling  round  the  walls  their  course  maintain, 
Where  the  high  watch-tower  overlooks  the  plain ; 
Now  where  thefig-trees  spread  their  umbrage  broad, 
(A  wider  compass)  smoke  along  the  road. 
Next  by  Scamander's  double  source  thev  bound. 
Where  two  famed  fountains  burst  the   parted 

ground; 
This  hot  through  scorching  clefta  is  seen  to  riae, 
With  exhalations  steaming  to  Uie  skies ; 
That  the  green  banks  in  summer's  heat  o'erilows. 
Like  crystal  clear,  and  cold  as  winter  snows : 
Each  gushing  fount  a  marble  cistern  fills. 
Whose  polish'd  bed  receives  the  falling  xills ; 
Where  Trojan  dames  (ere  yet  alann'd  by  Greece) 
Wash'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace. 
By  these  they  passed,  one  chasmg,  one  in  flight, 
(The  mightv  fled,  pursued  by  stronpper  might :) 
Swift  was  the  course ;  no  vulgar  pnze  they  play, 
No  vulgar  victim  must  rewani  tlie  day, 
j^uch  as  in  races  crown  the  speedy  strife :) 
The  prize  contended  was  great  Hector's  life. 

As  when  some  hero's  IVmerals  are  decreed 
In  grateful  honour  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Where  high  rewards  the  vigorous  youth  inflame, 
(Some  golden  tripod,  or  some  lovely  dame) 


The  panting  oourwrs  swiftly  turn  the  goal. 


And  with  them  tuxiui  the  raised  spectator's  soul: 
Thus  three  times  round  the  Trojan  wall  they  fly. 
The  gazing  gods  lean  forwaid  from  the  sky ; 
To  whom,  while  eager  on  the  cfaaae  they  look. 
The  sire  of  mortals  and  immortals  spoke : 

<<  Unworthy  sight  1  the  man,  beloved  of  heaven, 
Behold,  inglorious  round  yon  city  driven  1  I' 

My  heart  partakes  the  generons  Hector's  pun ; 
Hector,  whose  zeal  whole  hecatombs  has  slaiii. 
Whose  nateful  fumes  the  gods  received  with  joy,  >' 
From  Ida's  summits,  and  &e  towers  of  Troy: 
Now  see  him  flying ;  to  his  feats  resign'd. 
And  fate,  and  fierce  Achilles,  close  l^hind. 
Consult,  ye  powers !  ('tis  worthy  your  debate) 
Whether  to  snatch  lum  from  impending  &te,         n 
Or  let  him  bear,  by  stem  Pelides  alain,  I 

(Good  as  he  is)  the  lot  imposed  on  man.*'    [fornn  I 

Then  Pallas  thus:  «  ShaU  he  whose  vengeance  ■ 
The  forky  bolt,  and  blackens  heaven  with  stoimfl, 
Shall  he  prolong  one  Trojan's  forfeit  breath! 
A  man,  a  mortfd,  preordam'd  to  death  I  ^ 

And  will  no  murmurs  fill  the  courts  above?  i 

No  gods  indignant  blame  their  partial  Jove ! " 

^  Go  then  (retum'd  the  sire)  without  delay. 
Exert  thy  will :  I  give  the  &tee  their  way."  [ 

Swift  at  the  mandate  pleased  Tritonia  flies. 
And  stoops  impetuous  from  the  cleaving  skies.       ll 

As  through  the  forest,  o'er  the  vale  and  lawn,    | 
The  well-breath'd  b^iigle  drives  the  flying  &wii. 
In  vain  he  tries  the  covert  of  the  brakes^  I 

Or  deep  beneath  the  trembling  Uiieket  shakes:       | 
Sure  of  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dews. 
The  certain  hound  lus  various  maze  pursues. 
Thus  step  by  step,  where'er  the  Trojan  wheel'd, 
There  swift  Achilles  compass'd  roand  the  field. 
Oft  as  to  reach  the  Dardan  gates  he  bends. 
And  hopes  the  assistance  of  his  pitying  friends, 
(Whose  showering  arrows,  as  he  coursed  below, 
From  the  high  turrets  mi^t  oppress  the  foe) 
So  oft  Achilles  turns  him  to  the  plain : 
He  eyes  the  city,  but  he  eyes  in  vain. 
As  men  in  slumbers  seem  with  speedy  paee, 
One  to  pursue,  and  one  to  lead  the  chase. 
Their  smking  limbs  the  fancied  course  forsake, 
Nor  this  can  fly,  nor  that  can  overtake : 
No  lees  the  labouring  heroes  pant  and  strain ; 
While  that  but  flies,  and  this  pursues  in  vain. 

What  god,  O  muse,  assisted  Hector's  force, 
With  fate  itself  so  long  to  hold  the  course! 
PhoBbus  St  was ;  who,  in  his  latest  hour. 
Endued  his  knees  with  strength,  his  nervtf  vitb 

power: 
And  great  Achilles,  lest  some  Greek's  advance 
Should  snatch  the  glory  from  his  lifted  hmee, 
Sign'd  to  the  troops,  to  yield  his  foe  the  way. 
And  leave  untouch'd  the  honours  of  the  day. 

Jove  lifts  the  golden  balances,  that  show 
The  fates  of  mortal  men,  and  things  below : 
Here  each  contending  hero's  lot  he  tries,  ^ 
And  weighs,  with  equal  hand,  their  destinies. 
Low  sinbi  the  scale  surcharged  with  Hector's  ^  * 
Heavy  with  death  it  sinks,  and  hell  receives  the 
wei^t. 

Then  Phoebus  left  him.    Fierce  Minerva  €»«• 
To  stem  Pelides,  and  triumphing,  cries: 
**  O  loved  of  Jove  1  this  day  our  labours  cease, 
And  conquest  blazes  with  full  beams  on  Greece. 
Great  Hector  falls ;  that  Hector  fiuned  so  fitr. 
Drunk  with  renown,  insatiable  of  war. 
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Falls  by  thy  hand,  and  mine !  nor  force,  nor  flighty 
Shall  more  avail  him,  nor  his  god  of  light. 
See,  where  in  vain  he  supplicates  above, 
Roll'd  at  the  feet  of  unrelenting  Jove ; 
Rest  here :  myself  will  lead  the  Trojan  on. 
And  urge  to  meet  the  fate  he  cannot  shun." 

Her  voice  divine  the  chief  with  joyful  mind 
Obe/d ;  and  rested,  on  his  lance  reclined. 
While  like  Delphobus  the  martial  dame 
(Her  face,  her  gesture,  and  her  arms  the  same) 
In  show  an  aid,  by  hapless  Hector's  side 
Approach'd,  and  greets  him  thus  with  voice  belied : 

«  Too  long,  O  Hector  1  have  I  borne  the  sight 
Of  this  distress,  and  sorrowed  in  thy  flight : 
It  fits  us  now  a  noble  stand  to  make. 
And  here,  as  brothers,  equal  fates  partake." 

Then  he :  <'0  prince  t  allied  in  blood  and  fiune. 
Dearer  than  all  that  own  a  brother's  name ; 
Of  all  that  Hecuba  to  Priam  bore. 
Long  tried,  long  loved :  much  loved,  but  honour'd 
Since  you,  of  all  our  numerous  race  alone  [more ! 
Defend  my  life,  regardless  of  your  own." 

Again  the  goddess :  **  Much  my  father's  prayer. 
And  much  my  mother's,  press'd  me  to  forbear : 
My  friends  embraced  my  knees,  adjured  my  stay. 
But  stronger  love  impell'd,  and  I  obey. 
Come  then,  the  glorious  conflict  let  us  tiy, 
Let  the  steel  sparkle,  and  the  javelin  fly ; 
Or  let  us  stretch  Achilles  on  the  field. 
Or  to  his  arm  our  bloody  trophies  yield.** 

Fraodful  she  said ;  then  swiftly  march'd  before : 
The  Dardan  hero  shuns  his  foe  no  more. 
Sternly  they  met.    The  silence  Hector  broke ; 
His  dreadful  plumage  nodded  as  he  spoke : 

*^  Enough,  O  son  of  Peleus !  Troy  has  view*d 
Her  walls  thrice  circled,  and  her  chief  pursued. 
But  now  some  god  within  me  bids  me  try 
Thine,  or  my  fate :  I  kill  thee,  or  I  die. 
Yet  on  the  verge  of  battle  let  us  stay. 
And  for  a  moment's  space  suspend  the  day ; 
Let  heaven*s  high  powers  be  call'd  to  arbitrate 
The  just  conditions  of  this  stem  debate. 
(Eternal  witnesses  of  all  below. 
And  faithful  guardians  of  the  treasured  vow  t) 
To  them  I  swear ;  if,  victor  in  the  strife, 
Jove  by  these  hands  shall  shed  thy  noble  life, 
No  vile  dishonour  shall  thy  corse  pursue ; 
Stripp'd  of  its  arms  alone  (the  conqueror's  due) 
The  rest  to  Greece  uninjured  I'll  restore : 
Now  plight  thy  mutual  oath,  I  ask  no  more." 

*<  Talk  not  of  oaths  (the  dreadful  chief  replies, 
While  anger  flash'd  from  his  disdainful  eyes) 
Detested  as  thou  art,  and  ought  to  be. 
Nor  oath  nor  pact  Achilles  plights  with  thee : 
Such  pacts,  as  lambs  and  rabid  wolves  combine, 
Such  leagues,  as  men  and  furious  lions  join, 
To  such  I  call  the  gods  I  one  constant  state 
Of  lasting  rancour  and  eternal  hate : 
No  thought  but  rage,  and  never-ceasing  strife^ 
Till  death  extinguish  rage,  and  thought,  and  life. 
Rouse  then  thy  forces  this  important  hour. 
Collect  thy  soul,  and  call  forth  all  thy  power. 
No  further  subterfuge,  no  further  chance ; 
'Tis  Pallas,  Pallas  gives  thee  to  my  lance. 
Each  Grecian  ghost,  by  thee  deprived  of  breath. 
Now  hovers  round,  and  calls  thee  to  thy  death." 

He  spoke,  and  launch'd  his  javelin  at  the  foe ; 
But  Hector  shunn'd  the  meditated  blow : 
He  Btoop'd,  while  o'er  his  head  the  flying  spear 
Sang  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air. 


Minerva  watch'd  it  fallii^  on  the  land. 

Then  drew,  and  gave  to  great  Achilles'  hand. 

Unseen  of  Hector,  who,  elate  with  joy. 

Now  shakes  his  lance,and  braves  the  oread  of  Troy. 

^  The  life  you  boasted  to  that  javelin  given. 
Prince !  you  have  miss'd.    My  fate  depends  oo 

heaven. 
To  thee,  presumptuous  as  thou  art,  unknown^ 
Or  what  must  prove  my  fortune,  or  thy  own. 
Boasting  is  but  an  art,  our  fean  to  blind. 
And  wiwfalse  terrors  sink  another's  mind. 
But  know,  whatever  fate  I  am  to  try, 
By  no  dishonest  wound  shall  Hector  die ; 
I  shall  not  fall  a  fugitive  at  least. 
My  soul  shall  bravely  iflsue  firom  my  breast. 
But  first,  try  thou  my  arm  ;  and  may  this  dart 
End  all  my  country's  woes,  deep  buried  in  thy 
heart!" 

The  weapon  flew,  its  course  unerring  held. 
Unerring,  but  the  heavenly  shield  repell'd 
The  mortal  dart ;  resulting  with  a  bound 
From  off  the  ringing  orb,  it  struck  the  ground. 
Hector  beheld  his  javelin  fall  in  vain. 
Nor  other  lance,  nor  other  hope  remain ; 
He  caUs  Deiphobus,  demands  a  spear — 
In  vain,  for  no  Deiphobus  was  there. 
All  comfortless  he  stands :  then,  with  a  righ ; 
**  *T\b  so — ^heaven  wills  it,  and  my  hour  is  nigh ! 
I  deem'd  Deiphobus  had  heard  my  call, 
But  he  secure  lies  guarded  in  the  wall. 
A  god  deceived  me ;  Pallas,  'twas  thy  deed. 
Death  and  black  fate  approach !  'tis  I  must  bleed. 
No  refuge  now,  no  succour  from  above. 
Great  Jove  deserts  me,  and  the  son  of  Jove, 
Propitious  once,  and  kind  1  Then  welcome  fkte ! 
'Tis  true  I  perish,  yet  I  perish  great : 
Yet  in  a  mighty  deed  I  snail  expire. 
Let  future  ages  hear  it,  and  admire  I " 

Fierce,  at  the  word,  his  weighty  sword  he  drew, 
And,  all  collected,  on  Achilles  flew. 
So  Jove's  bold  bird,  high  balanced  in  the  air. 
Stoops  firom  the  clouds  to  truss  the  quivering  hare. 
Nor  less  Achilles  his  fierce  soul  prepares : 
Before  his  breast  the  flaming  shield  he  bears, 
Refulgent  orb  I  above  his  fourfold  cone 
The  ffilded  horse-hair  sparkled  in  the  sun, 
Nodmng  at  every  step  :  ( Vulcanian  frame !) 
And  as  he  moved,  his  figure  seem'd  on  flame. 
As  radiant  Hesper  shines  with  keener  light, 
Far^beaming  o'er  the  silver  host  of  night. 
When  all  the  starry  train  emblaze  the  sphere : 
So  shone  the  point  of  great  Achilles'  spear. 
In  his  right  hand  he  waves  the  weapon  round. 
Eyes  the  whole  man,  and  meditates  the  wounU  ; 
But  the  rich  mail  Patroclus  hitely  wore. 
Securely  eased  the  warrior's  body  o'er. 
One  space  at  length  he  spies,  to  let  in  fate, 
Where  'twixt  the  neck  and  throat  the  jointed  plate 
Grave  entrance  :  through  that  penetrable  part 
Furious  he  drove  the  well-directed  dart : 
Nor  pierced  the  windpipe  yet,  nor  took  the  power 
Of  speech,  unhappy !  from  thy  dying  hour. 
Prone  on  the  field  the  bleeding  warrior  lies, 
While,  thus  triumphing,  stem  Achilles  cries : 

**  At  Ust  is  Hector  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
Who  fear'd  no  vengeance  for  Patroclus  slain : 
Then,  prince  1  you  should  have  fear'd,  what  now 
Achilles  absent,  was  Achilles  still :         [you  feel ; 
Yet  a  short  space  the  great  avenger  staid^ 
Then  low  in  dust  thy  strength  and  glory  laid. 
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Peaceful  he  sleeps,  with  all  our  rites  adom'd, 
For  ever  honoured,  and  for  ever  moum'd  : 
While  cast  to  all  the  rage  of  hostile  power, 
Thee,  birds  shall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour.'* 

Then  Hector, fainting  at  the  approach  of  death: 
**  By  thy  own  soul  1  by  those  who  gave  thee  breath ! 
Bv  all  the  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer  ; 
An,  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear ! 
The  common  rites  of  sepulture  bestow. 
To  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother's  woe  ; 
Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  least. 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  country  rest." 

"  No,  wretch  accurst !  (relentless  he  replies ;' 
Flames,  as  he  spoke,  shot  flashing  from  his  eyes) 
Not  those  who  gave  me  breath  should  bid  me  spare, 
Nor  all  the  sacred  prevalence  of  prayer. 
Could  I  myself  the  bloody  banquet  join  I 
No — to  the  dogs  that  carcase  I  resign. 
Should  Troy,  to  bribe  me,  bring  forth  all  her  store, 
And  giving  thousands,  offer  thousands  more  ; 
Should  Dardan  Priam,  and  his  weeping  dame. 
Drain  their  whole  realm  to  buy  one  funeral  flame: 
Their  Hector  on  the  pile  they  should  not  see. 
Nor  rob  the  vultures  of  one  limb  of  thee." 

Then  thus  the  chief  his  dying  accents  drew  : 
"  Thy  rage,  implacable !  too  well  I  knew  : 
The  Furies  that  relentless  breast  have  steel'd, 
And  cursed  thee  with  a  heart  that  cannot  yield. 
Yet  think,  a  day  will  come,  when  fate's  decree 
And  angry  gods  shall  wreak  this  wrong  on  thee  ; 
Phoebus  and  Paris  shall  avenge  my  fate. 
And  stretch  thee  here,  before  the  Scsean  gate." 

He  ceased.    The  fates  suppress'd  his  labouring 
breath, 
And  his  eyes  stiffen'd  at  the  hand  of  death  ; 
To  the  dark  realm  the  spirit  wings  its  way, 
(The  manly  body  left  a  load  of  clay) 
And  plaintive  glides  along  the  dreary  coasty 
A  naked,  wandering,  melancholy  ghost  1 

Achilles,  musing  as  he  roU'd  his  eyes 
O'er  the  dead  hero,  thus  unheard,  replies : 
^Die  thou  the  first!     When  Jove  and  heaven 

ordain, 
I  follow  thee" — He  said,  and  stripp'd  the  slain. 
Then  forcing  backward  from  the  gaping  wound 
The  reeking  javelin,  cast  it  on  the  ground. 
The  thronging  Greeks  behold  with  wondering  eyes 
His  manly  beauty  and  superior  size  ; 
While  some,  ignobler,  the  great  dead  deface 
With  wounds  ungenerous,  or  with  taunts  disgrace : 

*'  How  changed  that  Hector,  who  like  Jove  of  late 
Sent  lightning  on  our  fleets,  and  scatter'd  fate !" 

High  o'er  the  slain  the  great  Achilles  stands. 
Begirt  with  heroes  and  surrounding  bands ; 
And  thus  aloud,  while  all  the  host  attends  : 
**  Princes  and  leaders !  countrymen  and  friends  I 
Since  now  at  length  the  powerful  will  of  heaven 
The  dire  destroyer  to  our  arm  has  given, 
Is  not  Troy  fallen  already  ?  Haste,  ye  powers ! 
See,  if  already  their  deserted  towers 
Are  left  unmann'd  ;  or  if  they  yet  retain 
!   The  souls  of  heroes,  their  great  Hector  slain. 
But  what  is  Troy,  or  glory  what  to  me ! 
Or  why  reflects  my  mind  on  aught  but  thee, 
Divine  Patroclus  1  Death  has  seal'd  his  eyes  ; 
Unwept,  unhonour'd,  uninterr'd  he  lies  ! 
Can  his  dear  image  from  my  soul  depart. 
Long  as  the  vital  spirit  moves  my  heart  1 
If  in  ihe  meUmchofy  shades  below. 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  oease  to  glow, 


Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last ;  mine,  andecay'd. 
Bum  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade. 
Meanwhile,  ye  sons  of  Greece,  in  triumph  bring. 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  and  your  paeans  sing. 
Be  this  the  song,  slow-moving  toward  the  shore, 
**  Hector  is  dei^d,  and  Ilion  is  no  more." 

Then  his  fell  soul  a  thought  of  vengeanoe  bred 
(Unworthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  dead ;) 
The  nervous  ancles  bored,  his  feet  he  bound 
With  thongs  inserted  through  the  double  wound  ; 
These  fix'd  up  high  beltind  the  rolling  wain. 
His  graceful  head  was  trail'd  along  the  plaixu 
Proud  on  his  car  the  insulting  victor  stood. 
And  bore  aloft  his  arms,  dis^ling  blood. 
He  smites  the  steeds  ;  the  rapid  chariot  flies  ; 
The  sudden  clouds  of  circling  dust  arise. 
Now  lost  is  all  that  formidable  air  ; 
The  face  divine,  and  long-descending  hair. 
Purple  the  ground,  and  streak  the  sable  sand  ; 
Deform'd,  dishonour'd,  in  his  native  land. 
Given  to  the  rage  of  an  insulting  throng. 
And,  in  his  parents'  sight,  now  dragg'd  along  ! 

The  mother  first  beheld,  with  sad  survey ; 
She  rent  her  tresses,  venerably  grey. 
And  cast,  far  off,  the  regal  veils  away. 
With  piercing  shrieks  his  bitter  fate  she  moans. 
While  the  sad  father  answers  groans  with  groans, 
Tears  after  tears  his  mournful  cheeks  o'eriiow. 
And  the  whole  city  wears  one  face  of  woe  : 
No  less  than  if  the  rage  of  hostile  fires, 
From  her  foundations  curling  to  her  spires. 
O'er  the  proud  citadel  at  length  should  rise, 
And  the  hist  blaze  send  Ilion  to  the  skies. 
The  wretched  monarch  of  the  falling  state. 
Distracted,  presses  to  the  Dardan  gate. 
Scarce  the  whole  people  stop  his  desperate  course. 
While  strong  affliction  gives  the  feeble  force : 
Grief  tears  his  heart,  and  drives  him  to  and  fro. 
In  all  the  raging  impotence  of  woe. 
At  length  he  roU'd  in  dust,  and  thus  begun. 
Imploring  all,  and  naming  one  by  one  : 
**  Ah  I  let  me,  let  me  go  where  sorrow  calls ; 
I,  only  I,  will  issue  from  your  walls 
(Guide  or  companion,  friends  1  I  ask  ye  none) 
And  bow  before  the  murderer  of  my  son. 
My  grief  perhaps  his  pity  may  engage  ; 
Perhaps  at  least  he  noay  respect  my  age. 
He  has  a  father  too ;  a  man  like  me ; 
One,  not  exempt  from  age  and  misery 
(Vigorous  no  more,  as  when  his  young  embrace 
Begot  this  pest  of  me,  and  all  my  race.) 
How  many  valiant  sons,  in  early  bloon^ 
Has  that  cursed  hand  sent  headlong  to  the  tomb ! 
Thee,  Hector  !  last :  thy  loss  (divinely  brave) 
Sinks  my  sad  soul  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
O  had  thy  gentle  spirit  pass'd  in  peace. 
The  son  expiring  in  the  sire's  embrace. 
While  both  thy  parents  wept  the  fatal  hour. 
And,  bending  o'er  thee,  mix'd  the  tender  shower  ! 
Some  comfort  that  had  been,  some  sad  relief. 
To  melt  in  full  satiety  of  grief ! " 

Thus  wail'd  the  father,  groveling  on  the  ground. 
And  all  the  eyes  of  Ilion  stream'd  around. 

Amidst  her  matrons  Hecuba  appears, 
(A  mourning  princess,  and  a  train  in  tears ;) 
^  Ah    why  has    heaven    prolong'd    this   hated 

breath, 
Patient  of  horrors,  to  behold  thy  death ! 
O  Hector  I  late  thy  parents'  pride  and  joy. 
The  boast  of  nations !  the  defence  of  Troy  \ 
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To  whom  her  safety  and  her  fame  she  owed  ; 
Her  chief,  her  hero,  and  ahno8t  her  god  ! 
O  fatal  change  !  become  in  one  sad  day 
A  Benseleas  come  I  inanimated  clay !" 

But  not  as  yet  the  fatal  news  haid  spread 
To  fair  Andromache,  of  Hector  dead ; 
As  yet  no  messenger  had  told  his  &te. 
Nor  e'en  his  stay  without  the  Scsean  gate. 
Far  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  dome. 
Pensive  she  plied  the  melancholy  loom ; 
A  growing  work  employ'd  her  secret  honrs. 
Confusedly  gay  with  intermingled  flowers. 
Her  fair-hair *d  handmaids  heat  the  brazen  urn. 
The  hath  preparing  for  her  lord's  return  : 
In  vain  ;  alas !  her  lord  returns  no  more  I 
Unbathed  he  Ues,  and  bleeds  along  the  shore  I 
Now  from  the  walls  the  clamours  reach  her  ear, 
And  all  her  members  shake  with  sudden  fear ; 
Forth  from  her  ivory  hand  the  shuttle  falls, 
And  thus,  astonish'd,  to  her  maids  she  calls  : 

**  Ah  follow  me  I  (she  cried)  what  plaintive  noise 
Invades  my  ear !  ^Tis  sure  my  mother's  voice. 
My  faltering  knees  their  trembling  frame  desert, 
A  pulse  unusual  flutters  at  my  heart ; 
Some  strange  disaster,  some  reverse  of  fate 
(Ye  gods  avert  it !)  threats  the  Trojan  state. 
I*ar  be  the  omen  which  my  thoughts  suggest  I 
But  much  I  fear  my  Hector's  dauntless  breast 
Confronts  Achilles  ;  chased  along  the  plain. 
Shut  from  our  walls !  I  fear,  I  fear  him  slain  ! 
Safe  in  the  crowd  he  ever  scom'd  to  wait, 
And  sought  for  glory  in  the  jaws  of  fate  : 
Perfai^  that  noble  heat  has  cost  his  breath, 
Now  quench'd  for  ever  in  the  arms  of  death." 

She  spoke  ;  and  furious,  with  distracted  pace, 
Fears  in  her  heart,  and  anguish  in  her  face. 
Flies  through  the  dome  (the  maids  her  steps  pursue) 
And  mounts  the  walls,  and  sends  around  her  view. 
Too  soon  her  eyes  the  killing  object  found. 
The  godlike  Hector  dragg'd  along  the  ground. 
A  sudden  darkness  shades  her  swimming  eyes : 
She  faints,  she  falls ;  her  breath,  her  colour  flies. 
, ,    Her  hair's  fab*  ornaments,  the  braids  dmt  bound, 
I     The  net  that  held  them,  and  the  wreath  that 
The  veil  and  diadem  flew  &r  away  [crown'd, 

(The  gift  of  Venus  on  her  bridal  day.) 
.     Around  a  train  of  weeping  sisters  stands, 
1    To  raise  her  sinking  with  assistant  hands. 
]    Scarce^  from  the  verge  of  death  recall'd,  again 
She  famts,  or  but  recovers  to  complain. 

"0  wretched  husband  of  a  wrotched  wife  I 
Bom  with  one  fate,  to  one  unhappy  life  1 
For  sure  one  star  its  baneful  beam  display'd 
On  Priam's  roof,  and  Hippoplada's  shade. 
From  different  parents,  diiSerent  climes  we  came. 
At  different  periods,  yet  our  fate  the  same  I 
Why  was  my  birth  to  great  Action  owed. 
And  whv  was  all  that  tender  care  bestow'df 
Would  I  had  never  been !— O  thou,  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  husband !  miserably  lost ! 
Thou  to  the  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone ! 
And  I  abandon'd,  desolate,  alone ! 
An  only  child,  once  comfort  of  my  pains. 
Sad  product  now  of  hapless  love,  remains  I 
No  more  to  smile  upon  his  sire ;  no  friend 
To  help  him  now  I  no  father  to  defend ! 
For  should  he  'scape  the  sword,  the  common  doom. 
What  wronss  attend  him,  and  what  griefs  to  come  I 
Even  from  his  own  paternal  loof  expell'd. 
Some  stranger  ploughs  his  patrimonial  field. 


The  day,  that  to  the  shades  the  father  sends, 
Robe  the  sad  orphan  of  his  father's  friends : 
He,  wretched  outcast  of  mankind !  appears 
For  ever  sad,  for  ever  bathed  in  tears ; 
Amongst  the  happy,  unregarded,  he 
Hangs  on  the  robe,  or  trembles  at  the  knee. 
While  those  his  father's  former  bounty  fed. 
Nor  reach  the  goblet,  nor  divide  the  bread : 
The  kindest  but  his  present  wants  allay, 
To  leave  him  wretched  the  succeediug  day. 
Frugal  compassion!  Heedless,  they  who  boast 
Both  parents  still,  nor  feel  what  he  has  lost. 
Shall  cry, '  Begone !  thy  father  feasts  not  here  :* 
The  wretch  obeys,  retiring  with  a  tear. 
Thus  wretched,  thus  retiring  all  in  tears. 
To  my  sad  soul  Astyanax  appears ! 
Forc^  bv  repeated  insults  to  return. 
And  to  his  widow'd  mother  vainly  mourn : 
He,  who,  with  tender  delicacy  bred. 
With  princes  sported,  and  on  dainties  fed, 
And  when  still  evening  gave  him  up  to  rest. 
Sunk  soft  in  down  upon  the  nurse's  breast, 
Must— ah  what  must  he  not!  Whom  I  lion  calls 
Astyanax,  from  her  well-guarded  walls. 
Is  now  that  name  no  more,  unhappy  boy ! 
Since  now  no  more  thy  fiither  guards  his  Troy. 
But  thou,  my  Hector,  liest  exposed  in  air. 
Far  from  thy  parents'  and  thy  consort's  care ; 
Whose  hand  in  vain,  directed  by  her  love. 
The  martial  scarf  and  robe  of  triumph  wove. 
Now  to  devouring  flames  be  these  a  prey. 
Useless  to  thee,  from  this  accursed  day ! 
Yet  let  the  sacrifice  at  least  be  paid, 
An  honour  to  the  living,  not  the  dead ! " 

So  spake  the  mournful  dame :  her  matrons  hear,  ' 
Sigh  back  her  sighs,  and  answer  tear  with  tear. 


BOOK  XXIU. 


ARGUMENT. 

WflgMAL  OAVKS  Ilf  BOIfOITR  OP  PATB0CLU8. 

AcHiLLM  and  the  Myrmidons  do  honoun  to  the  body  of 
PatrocloB.    After  the  funeral  feast  he  retiras  to  the  sea^ 
shore,  where,  falling  asleep,  the  ghost  of  his  friend  appears 
to  him,  and  demands  the  rites  of  burial ;  the  next  morn-   < 
ing  the  soldiers  are  sent  with  mules  and  waggons  to  fetch    i 
wood  for  the  pyre.    The  funeral  procession,  and  the  offer-   j 
ing  their  hair  to  the  dead.     Achilles  sacrifloM  several   | 
animals,  and  lastly  twelve  Trojan  captives,  at  the  pile  ; 
then  sets  fire  to  It    He  pays  libations  to  the  winds,  which 
(at  the  instance  of  Iris)  rise,  and  raise  the  flames.    When 
the  pile  has  burned  all  night,  they  gaUier  the  bones,  plnoa 
them  in  an  urn  of  gold,  and  raise  the  tomb.    Achilles  in- 
stitutes the  funeral  games :  the  chariot-race,  the  fight  of 
the  ccstus.  the  wrestling,  the  foot-race,  tlie  single  combat, 
the  discus,  the  shooting  with  arrows,  the  darting  thejavelln: 
the  various  descriptions  of  which,  and  the  various  success  of 
the  several  antagonists,  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  book,    i 

In  this  book  ends  the  thirtieth  day.  The  night  follow- 
ing, the  ^ost  of  Patroclus  appears  to  Achillea :  the  one- 
and-thirtieth  day  is  employed  in  felling  the  timber  for  the 
pile :  the  two-and-thirtieth  in  burning  it ;  and  the  three- 
and-tbirtieth  in  the  games.  The  scene  is  generally  on  the 
sea-shore.  

Thus  humbled  in  the  dust,  the  pensive  train 
Through  the  sad  city  moum'd  her  hero  slain. 
The  body  soiled  with  dust,  and  black  with  gore. 
Lies  on  broad  Hellespont's  resounding  shore. 
The  Grecians  seek  their  ships,  and  clear  the  strand. 
All,  but  the  martial  Myrmidonian  band : 
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These  yet  assembled  great  Achilles  holds, 
Aud  the  stern  purpose  of  his  mind  unfolds  : 

''  Not  yet,  my  brave  companions  of  the  war, 
Release  your  smoking  coursers  from  the  car ; 
But,  with  his  chariot  each  in  order  led. 
Perform  due  honours  to  Patroclus  dead. 
Ere  yet  from  rest  or  food  we  seek  relief, 
Some  rites  remain,  to  glut  our  rage  of  grief.*' 

The  troops  obey'd ;  and  thrice  in  order  led 
(Achilles  first)  their  coursers  round  the  dead ; 
And  thrice  their  sorrows  and  laments  renew ; 
Tears  bathe  their  arms,  and  tears  the  sands  bedew. 
For  such  a  warrior  Thetis  aids  their  woe, 
Melts  their  strong  hearts,  and  bids  their  eyes  to 

flow. 
But  chief,  Pelides :  thick-succeeding  sighs 
Burst  from  his  iieart,  and  torrents  from  his  eyes : 
His  slaughtering  hands,  yet  red  with  blood,  he  laid 
On  his  dead  friend's  cold  breast,  and  thus  he  said : 

^  All  hail,  Patroclus !  let  thy  honour'd  ghost 
Hear,  and  rejoice  on  Pluto's  dreary  coast ; 
Behold !  Achilles'  promise  is  complete ; 
The  bloody  Hector  stretch'd  before  thy  feet. 
Lo  I  to  the  dogs  his  carcase  I  resign ; 
And  twelve  sad  victims,  of  the  Trojan  line. 
Sacred  to  vengeance,  instant,  shall  expire ; 
Their  lives  effused  around  thy  funeral  pvre." 

Gloomy  he  said,  and  (horrible  to  view) 
Before  the  bier  the  bleeding  Hector  threw, 
Prone  on  the  dust.    The  Myrmidons  around 
Unbraced  their  armour,  and  the  steeds  unbound. 
All  to  Achilles'  sable  ship  repair, 
Frequent  and  full,  the  genial  feast  to  share. 
Now  from  the  well-fed  swine  black  smokes  aspire, 
The  bristly  victims  hissing  o'er  the  fire : 
The  huge  ox  bellowing  falls ;  with  feebler  cries 
Expires  the  goat ;  the  sheep  in  silence  dies. 
Around  the  hero's  prostrate  body  flow'd. 
In  one  promiBcuous  stream,  tlie  reeking  blood. 
And  now  a  band  of  Argive  monarchs  brings 
The  glorious  victor  to  the  king  of  kings. 
From  his  dead  friend  the  pensive  warrior  went, 
With  steps  unwilling,  to  the  renX  tent. 
The  attending  heralds,  as  by  office  bound. 
With  kindled  flames  tiie  tripod- vase  surround  : 
To  cleanse  his  conquering  hands  from  hostile  gore, 
They  urged  in  vain ;  the  chief  refused,  aud  swore : 

«  No  drop  shall  touch  me,  by  almighty  Jove  1 
The  first  and  greatest  of  the  gods  above ! 
Till  on  the  pyre  I  place  thee ;  till  I  rear 
The  grassy  mound,  and  clip  thy  sacred  hair. 
Some  ease  at  least  those  pious  rites  may  give. 
And  soothe  my  sorrows,  while  I  bear  to  live. 
Howe'er,  reluctant  as  I  am,  I  stav. 
And  share  your  feast ;  but  with  the  dawn  of  day, 
(0  king  of  men !)  it  dauns  thy  royal  care, 
That  Greece  the  warrior's  funeral  pile  prepare. 
And  bid  the  forests  fall  (such  rites  are  paid 
To  heroes  slumbering  in  eternal  shade ;) 
Then,  when  his  earthly  part  shall  mount  in  fire. 
Let  the  leagued  squadrons  to  their  posts  retire." 

He  spoke :  they  hear  him,  and  the  word  obey ; 
The  rage  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  alUy, 
Then  ease  in  sleep  the  labours  of  tiie  day. 
But  great  Pelides,  stretch'd  along  the  shore, 
Where,  dash'd  on  rocks,  the  broken  billows  roar. 
Lies  inly  groaning ;  while  on  either  hand 
The  martial  Myrmidons  confusedly  stand. 
Along  the  grass  his  languid  members  fall. 
Tired  with  his  chase  around  the  Trojan  wall ; 


Hush'd  by  the  murmurs  of  the  rolling  deep^ 

At  length  he  sinks  in  the  soft  arms  of  sleep. 

When  lo !  the  shade,  before  his  closing  eyes. 

Of  sad  Patroclus  rose,  or  seem'd  to  rise ; 

In  the  same  robe  he  living  wore,  he  came : 

In  stature,  voice,  and  pleasing  look,  the  same. 

The  form  familiar  hover'd  o'er  his  head, 

**  And  sleeps  Achilles  (thus  the  phantom  said) 

Sleeps  my  Achilles,  his  Patroclus  dead! 

Living,  I  seem'd  his  dearest,  tenderest  care^ 

But  now  forgot,  I  wander  in  the  air. 

Let  my  pale  corse  the  rites  of  burial  know. 

And  give  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below : 

Till  then  the  spirit  finds  no  resting-place. 

But  here  and  there  the  unbodied  spectres  chase 

The  vagrant  dead  around  the  dark  abode. 

Forbid  to  cross  the  irremeable  flood. 

Now  give  thy  hand ;  for  to  the  farther  shore 

When  once  we  pass,  the  soul  returns  no  more : 

When  once  the  last  funereal  flames  ascend. 

No  more  shall  meet  Achilles  and  his  friend ; 

No  more  our  thoughts  to  those  we  loved  make 

known; 
Or  quit  the  dearest,  to  converse  alone. 
Me  fate  has  sever'd  from  the  sons  of  earth. 
The  fate  fore-doom'd  that  waited  from  my  birth : 
Thee  too  it  waits ;  before  the  Trojan  wall 
Even  great  and  godlike  thou  art  doom'd  to  £aIL 
Hear  then ;  aud  as  in  fate  and  love  we  join. 
Ah  suffer  that  my  bones  may  rest  with  thine ! 
Together  have  we  lived ;  together  bred. 
One  house  received  us,  and  one  table  fed ; 
That  golden  urn,  thy  goddess-mother  gave. 
May  mix  our  ashes  in  one  common  grave." 

"  And  is  it  thou  \  (he  answers)  to  my  sight 
Once  more  retum'st  thou  from  the  realms  of  night  I 
O  more  than  brother !  Think  each  office  paid, 
Whate'er  can  rest  a  discontented  shade ; 
But  grant  one  last  embrace,  unhappv  boy ! 
Afford  at  least  that  melancholy  joy.'' 

He  said,  and  with  his  longing  arms  easay'd 
In  vain  to  grasp  the  visionary  shade ; 
Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly. 
And  hears  a  feeble  lamentable  cry. 
Confused  he  wakes ;  amazement  breaks  the  bands 
Of  golden  sleep,  and  starting  from  the  sands. 
Pensive  he  muses  with  uplifted  hands : 

'''Tis  true,  'tiscertiun ;  man,  though  dead,  retauns 
Part  of  himself ;  the  immortal  mind  remains : 
The  form  subslstB  without  the  bodv's  aid. 
Atrial  semblance,  aud  an  empty  shade ! 
This  night  my  friend,  so  late  in  battle  lost. 
Stood  at  my  side,  a  pensive,  plaintive  ghost ; 
Even  now  familiar,  as  in  life,  he  came ; 
Alas !  how  different !  yet  how  like  the  same ! " 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  each  eye  grew  big  itith 
And  now  the  rosy-finger'd  mom  appears,  [tears : 
Shows  every  mournful  face  with  team  o'er8|Kread, 
And  glares  on  the  pale  visage  of  the  dead. 
But  Agamemnon,  as  the  rites  demand. 
With  mules  and  waggons  sends  a  chosen  band 
To  load  the  timber,  and  the  pile  to  rear ; 
A  charge  consign'd  to  Merion's  Caithliil  care. 
With  proper  instruments  they  take  the  road. 
Axes  to  cut,  and  ropes  to  sling  the  load. 
First  march  the  heavy  mules,  securely  alov. 
O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks  they  go: 
Jumping,  high  o'er  the  shrubs  of  the  rough  groond, 
Rattle  the  clattering  cars,  and  the  shock'd  axles 
bound. 
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But  when  arrived  at  Ida's  spreading  woods, 
(Fair  Ida,  watered  with  descending  floods) 
Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  strokes; 
On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.      Deep -echoing    groan    the    thickets 

brown; 
Then  rustling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down. 
The  wood  the  Grecians  cleave,  prepared  to  bum ; 
And  the  slow  mules  the  same  rough  road  return. 
The  sturdy  woodmen  equal  burdens  bore 
(Such  cluurge  was  given  them)  to  the  sandy  shore ; 
There  on  the  spot  which  great  Achilles  show'd, 
They  eased  their  shoulders,  and  disposed  the  load ; 
Circling  around  the  place,  where  times  to  come 
Shall  view  Patroclus'  and  Achilles'  tomb. 
The  hero  bids  his  martial  troops  appear 
High  on  their  cars  in  all  the  pomp  of  war ; 
Each  in  refulgent  arms  his  limbs  attires, 
All  mount  their  chariots,  combatants  and  squires. 
The  chariots  first  proceed,  a  shining  train ; 
Then  clouds  of  foot  that  smoke  along  the  plain ; 
Next  these  the  melancholy  band 'appear. 
Amidst,  lay  dead  Patroclus  on  the  bier : 
O'er  all  the  corse  their  scattered  locks  they  throw; 
Achilles  next,  oppress'd  with  mighty  woe. 
Supporting  with  his  hands  the  hero's  head. 
Bends  o'er  the  extended  body  of  the  dead. 
Patroclus  decent  on  the  appointed  ground 
They  place,  and  heap  the  sylvan  pile  around. 
But  great  Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer. 
And  from  his  head  divides  the  yellow  hair ; 
7*hoee  curling  locks  which  from  his  youth  he 

vow'd. 
And  sacred  grew,  to  Sperchius'  honour'd  flood : 
Then,  sighing,  to  the  deep  his  looks  he  cast. 
And  roDM  hu  eyes  around  the  watery  waste : 

*^  Sperchius !  whote  waves  in  mazy  errors  lost 
Delightful  roll  along  my  native  coast  I 
To  whom  we  vainly  vow'd,  at  our  return, 
These  locks  to  fall,  and  hecatombs  to  bum : 
Full  fifty  rams  to  bleed  in  sacrifice. 
Where  to  the  day  thy  silver  fountains  rise, 
And  where  in  shade  of  consecrated  bowers 
Thy  altars  stand,  perfumed  with  native  flowers ! 
So  vow'd  my  father,  but  he  vow'd  in  vain ; 
No  more  Achilles  sees  his  native  plain ; 
In  that  vain  hope  these  hairs  no  longer  grow, 
Patroclus  bears  them  to  the  shades  below." 

Thus  o'er  Patroclus  while  the  hero  pra/d, 
On  his  cold  hand  the  sacred  lock  he  laid. 
Once  more  afresh  the  Grecian  sorrows  flow : 
And  now  the  sun  had  set  upon  their  woe ; 
But  to  the  king  of  men  thus  spoke  the  chief: 
^  Enough,  Atrides !  sive  the  troops  relief: 
Permit  the  morning  legions  to  retire. 
And  let  the  chiefs  alone  attend  the  pyre ; 
The  pious  care  be  ours,  the  dead  to  bum— ^" 
He  said :  the  people  to  their  ships  return : 
While  those  deputed  to  inter  the  slain 
Heap  with  a  rising  pyramid  the  plain. 
A  hundred  foot  in  length,  a  hundred  wide. 
The  growing  stracture  spreads  on  every  side; 
High  on  the  top  the  manly  corse  they  lay, 
And  well-fed  sheep,  and  sable  oxen  slay : 
Achilles  cover'd  with  their  fat  the  dead. 
And  the  piled  victims  round  the  body  spread ; 
Then  jars  of  honey,  and  of  fragrant  oil. 
Suspends  around,  low-bending  o'er  the  pile. 
Four  sprightly  coursers,  with  a  deadly  groan 
Pour  forth  their  Uves,  and  on  the  pyre  are  thrown. 


Of  nine  hurge  dogs,  domestic  at  his  board. 
Fall  two,  selected  to  attend  their  lord. 
Then  last  of  all,  and  horrible  to  tell, 
Sad  sacrifice !  twelve  Trojan  captives  fell. 
On  these  the  rage  of  fire  victorious  preys, 
Involves  and  joins  them  in  one  common  blaze. 
Smear'd  with  the  bloody  rites,  he  stands  on  high. 
And  caUs  the  spirit  with  a  dreadful  cry : 

»  All  hail,  Patroclus !  let  thy  vengeful  ghost 
Hear,  and  exult,  on  Pluto's  dreary  coast. 
Behold,  Achilles'  promise  fully  paid. 
Twelve  Trojan  heroes  offer'd  to  thy  shade ; 
But  heavier  fates  on  Hector's  corse  attend. 
Saved  from  the  flames,  for  hungry  dogs  to  rend." 

So  spake  he,  threatening :  but  the  godb  made  vain 
His  threat,  and  guard  inviolate  the  slain : 
Celestial  Venus  nover'd  o'er  his  head. 
And  roseate  unguents,  heavenly  fragrance !  shed : 
She  watch'd  him  all  the  night  and  iSX  the  day, 
And  drove  the  bloodhounds  from  their  destined 
Nor  sacred  Phoebus  less  employ'd  his  care ;  [preyt 
He  pour'd  around  a  veil  of  gather'd  air. 
And  kept  the  nerves  undried,  the  flesh  entire, 
Aminst  the  sobir  beam  and  Sirian  fire. 

Nor  yet  the  pile,  where  dead  Patroclus  lies. 
Smokes,  nor  as  yet  the  sullen  flames  arise ; 
But,  fast  beside,  Achilles  stood  in  prayer. 
Invoked  the  gods  whose  spirit  moves  the  air^ 
And  victims  promised,  and  libations  cast, 
To  gentle  Zephyr  and  the  Boreal  blast : 
He  call'd  the  aerial  powers,  along  the  skies 
To  breathe,  and  whisper  to  the  fires  to  rise. 
The  winged  Iris  heaid  the  hero's  call. 
And  instant  hasten'd  to  their  airy  hall. 
Where,  in  old  Zephyr's  open  courts  on  high. 
Sat  all  the  blustering  brethren  of  the  sky. 
She  shone  amidst  them,  on  her  painted  bow  ; 
The  rocky  pavement  glitter'd  with  the  show. 
All  from  the  banquet  rise,  and  each  invites 
The  various  goddess  to  psftake  the  rites. 
^  Not  so  (the  dame  replied),  I  haste  to  go 
To  sacred  Ocean,  and  the  floods  below : 
Even  now  our  solemn  hecatombs  attend. 
And  heaven  is  feasting  on  the  world's  green  end^ 
With  righteous  Ethiops  (uncorrupted  train  I) 
Far  on  the  extremest  limits  of  the  mam. 
But  Peleus'  son  entreats,  with  sacrifice. 
The  western  spirit,  and  the  north,  to  rise ; 
Let  on  Patroclus'  pile  your  blast  be  driven. 
And  bear  the  blazing  honours  high  to  heaven." 

Swift  as  the  word  she  vanish'd  from  their  view ; 
Swift  as  the  word  the  winds  tumultuous  flew ; 
Forth  burst  the  stormy  band  with  thundering  roar. 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  clouds  are  toss'd  before. 
To  the  wide  main  then  stooping  from  the  skies, 
The  heaving  deeps  in  watery  mountains  rise : 
Troy  feels  the  blast  along  her  shaking  walls. 
Till  on  the  pile  the  gather'd  tempest  falls. 
The  stmcture  crackles  in  the  roaring  fires. 
And  all  Uie  night  the  plenteous  flame  aspires. 
All  night  Achilles  hails  Patroclus'  soul, 
With  large  libations  from  the  golden  bowL 
As  a  poor  father,  helpless  and  undone. 
Mourns  o'er  the  ashes  of  an  only  son, 
Takes  a  sad  pleasure  the  last  bones  to  bum. 
And  pour  in  tears,  ere  yet  they  dose  the  urn : 
So  stay'd  AchUles,  circling  round  the  shore. 
So  watch'd  the  flames,  till  now  they  flame  no  more. 
'Twas  when,  emerging  through  the  shades  otf  night. 
The  morning  planet  told  the  approach  of  light ; 
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And,  fast  behind,  Aurora's  warmer  ray 
0*er  the  broad  ocean  pour'd  the  golden  day : 
Then  sank  the  blaze,  the  pile  no  longer  bum*d, 
And  to  their  caves  the  whistlmg  winds  retum'd : 
Across  the  Thracian  seas  their  course  they  bore ; 
The  ruffled  seas  beneath  their  passage  roar. 

Then  parting  from  the  pile  he  ceased  to  weep, 
And  sank  to  quiet  in  the  embrace  of  sleep. 
Exhausted  with  his  grief:  meanwhile  the  crowd 
Of  thronging  Grecians  round  Achilles  stood ; 
The  tumult  waked  him :  from  his  eyes  he  shook 
Unwilling  slumber,  and  the  chiefs  bespoke : 

"  Ye  kings  and  princes  of  the  Achaian  name ! 
First  let  us  quench  the  yet  remaining  flame 
With  sable  wine ;  then,  as  the  rites  direct. 
The  hero's  bones  with  cai'^ful  view  select : 
(Apart,  and  easy  to  be  known  they  lie 
Amidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye : 
The  rest  around  the  margin  will  be  seen 
Promiscuous,  steeds,  and  immolated  men :) 
These  wrapt  in  double  cauls  of  fat,  prepare ; 
And  in  the  golden  vase  dispose  with  care ; 
There  let  them  rest  with  decent  honour  laid. 
Till  I  shall  follow  to  the  infernal  shade. 
Meantime  erect  the  tomb  with  pious  hands, 
A  common  structure  on  the  humble  sands ; 
Hereafter  Greece  some  nobler  work  may  raise, 
And  late  posterity  record  our  praise." 

The  Greeks  obey ;  where  yet  the  embers  glow, 
Wide  o'er  the  pile  the  sable  wine  they  throw. 
And  deep  subsides  the  ashy  heap  below. 
Next  the  white  bones  his  sad  companions  place. 
With  tears  collected,  in  the  golden  vase. 
The  sacred  relics  to  the  tent  they  bore ; 
The  urn  a  veil  of  linen  cover'd  o'er. 
That  done,  they  bid  the  sepulchre  aspure. 
And  cast  the  deep  foundations  round  the  pyre ; 
High  in  the  midst  they  heap  the  swelling  bed 
Of  rising  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead. 

The  swarming  populace  the  chief  detains. 
And  leads  amidst  a  wide  extent  of  plains ; 
There  phiced  them  round :  tken  from  the  ships 

proceeds 
A  tnun  of  oxen,  mules,  and  stately  steeds. 
Vases  and  tripods  (for  the  funeral  games) 
Resplendent  brass,  and  more  resplendent  dames. 
First  stood  the  prizes  to  reward  the  force 
Of  rapid  racers  in  the  dusty  course : 
A  woman  for  the  first,  in  beautyHi  bloom, 
Skill'd  in  the  needle,  and  the  labouring  loom  ; 
And  a  large  vase,  where  two  bright  handles  rise. 
Of  twenty  measures  its  capacious  size. 
The  second  victor  claims  a  mare  unbroke. 
Big  with  a  mule,  unknowing  of  the  yoke : 
The  third,  a  charger  yet  uutouch'd  by  flame  ; 
Four  ample  measures  held  the  sliining  frame : 
Two  golden  talents  for  the  fourth  were  placed : 
An  ample  double  bowl  contents  the  last. 
These  in  fair  order  ranged  upon  the  plain, 
The  hero,  rising,  thus  luldress'd  the  train : 

"  Behold  the  prizes,  valiant  Greeks  !  decreed 
To  the  brave  rulers  of  the  racing  steed  ; 
Prizes  which  none  beside  ourself  could  gain. 
Should  our  immortal  coursers  take  the  plain  ; 
(A  race  unrivaPd,  which  from  ocean's  god 
reletts  received,  and  on  his  son  bestow'd.) 
But  this  no  time  our  vigour  to  display  ; 
Nor  suit,  with  them,  the  games  of  this  sad  day : 
Lost  is  Patroclus  now,  tl^t  wont  to  deck 
Their  flowing  manes,  and  sleek  their  glossy  neck. 


Sad,  as  they  shared  in  human  grief,  they  stand. 
And  trail  those  graceful  honours  on  the  sand  ! 
Let  others  for  the  noble  task  prepare. 
Who  trust  the  courser  and  the  flying  car." 

Fired  at  his  word  the  rival  racers  rise  ; 
But  far  the  first  Eumelus  hopes  the  prize. 
Famed  through  Pieria  for  the  fleetest  breed. 
And  skill'd  to  manage  the  high-bounding  steed. 
With  equal  ardour  bold  Tydides  swell'd. 
The  steeds  of  Tree  beneadi  his  yoke  compeird 
(Which  late  obey'd  the  Dardan  chiers  command. 
When  scarce  a  god  redeem'd  him  from  his  hand.) 
Then  MenelaQs  his  Podargus  brings. 
And  the  famed  courser  of  the  king  of  kings : 
Whom  rich  Echepolus  (more  rich  than  brave) 
To  'scape  the  wars,  to  Agamemnon  gave, 
(iEth^  her  name)  at  home  to  end  his  days  ; 
Base  wealth  preferring  to  eternal  praise. 
Next  hun  Antilochus  denuwds  the  course 
With  beating  heart,  and  cheers  his  Pylian  horse. 
Experienced  Nestor  gives  his  son  the  reins. 
Directs  his  judgment,  and  his  heat  restrains  ; 
Nor  idly  warns  the  hoary  sire,  nor  hears 
The  prudent  son  with  unattending  ears. 

'*  My  son  1  though  youthful  ardour  fire  thy  breafit. 
The  gods  have  loved  thee,and  with  arts  have  bicsa'd: 
Neptune  and  Jove  on  thee  conferr'd  the  skill 
Swift  round  the  goal  to  turn  the  flying  wheel. 
To  guide  thy  conduct  little  precept  n^ds  ; 
But  slow,  and  past  their  vigour,  are  mj'  steeds. 
Fear  not  thy  rivals,  though  for  swiftness  known  ; 
Compare  those  rivals*  judgment  and  thy  own  : 
It  is  not  strength,  but  art,  obtains  the  prize, 
And  to  be  swift  is  less  than  to  be  wise. 
'TIS  more  by  art  than  force  of  numerous  strokes. 
The  dexterous  woodman  shapes  the  stubborn  oaks ; 
By  art  the  pilot,  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  howling  tempest,  steers  the  fearless  ship  ; 
And  'tis  the  artist  wins  the  glorious  course. 
Not  those  who  trust  in  chariots  and  in  horse. 
In  vain  ;  unskilful,  to  the  goal  they  strive. 
And  short,  or  wide,  the  ungovem'd  courser  drive  : 
While  with  sure  skill,  though  with  inferior  steeds, 
The  knowing  racer  to  his  end  proceeds  ; 
Fix'd  on  the  goal  his  eye  forerunslthe  course. 
His  hand  unerring  steers  the  steady  horse. 
And  now  contracts,  or  now  extends  the  rein. 
Observing  still  the  foremost  on  the  plain. 
Mark  then  the  goal,  'tis  easy  to  be  found ; 
Yon  aged  trunk,  a  cubit  from  the  ground ; 
Of  some  once  stately  oak  the  last  remains,  » 

Or  hardy  flr,  unperish'd  with  the  rains : 
Enclosed  with  stones,  conspicuous  from  afar ; 
And  round,  a  circle  for  the  wheeling  car. 
(Some  tomb  perhaps  of  old,  the  dead  to  grace  ; 
Or  then,  as  now,  the  limit  of  a  race.) 
Bear  close  to  this,  and  warily  proceed, 
A  little  bendinff  to  the  left-hand  steed  ; 
But  urge  the  right,  and  give  him  all  the  reins ; 
While  thy  strict  hand  his  fellow's  head  restnuns. 
And  turns  him  short ;  tUl,  doubling  as  thev  roll. 
The  wheel's  round  naves  appear  to  brush  the  goaL 
Yet  (not  to  break  the  car,  or  lame  the  horse) 
Clear  of  the  stony  heap  direct  the  course  ; 
Lest  through  incaution  failing,  thou  may'st  be 
A  joy  to  others,  a  reproach  to  me. 
So  shalt  thou  pass  the  goal,  secure  of  mind. 
And  leave  unskilful  swiftness  far  behind : 
Though  thy  fierce  rival  drove  the  matchless  steed 
Which  bore  Adrastus,  of  celestial  breed ; 
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Or  the  famed  race,  through  all  the  regions  known, 
That  whirl'd  the  car  of  proud  Laomedon/' 

Thus  (nought  unsaid)  the  much-advising  sage 
Concludes ;  then  sat,  stiff  with  unwieldy  age. 
Next  bold  Meiiones  was  seen  to  rise. 
The  last,  but  not  least  ardent  for  the  prize. 
They  mount  their  seats;  the  lots  dieur place  dispose, 
(Roll'd  in  his  helmet,  these  Achilles  throws.) 
Voung  Nestor  leads  the  race :  Eumelus  then ; 
And  next  the  brother  of  the  king  of  men : 
Thy  lot,  Meriones,  the  fourth  was  cast ; 
And,  £ur  the  bravest,  Diomed,  was  last. 
They  stand  in  order,  an  impatient  train : 
Pelides  points  the  barrier  on  the  plain. 
And  sends  before  old  Phoenix  to  the  place. 
To  marie  the  racers,  and  to  judge  the  race. 
At  once  the  coursers  from  the  barrier  bound ; 
The  lifted  scourges  all  at  once  resound ; 
Their  heart,  their  eyes,  their  voice,  they  send  before; 
And  up  the  champaign  thunder  from  the  shore : 
Thick,  where  they  dnve,  the  dusty  clouds  arise. 
And  the  lost  courser  in  the  whirlwind  flies ; 
Loose  on  their  shoidders  the  long  manes  reclined. 
Float  in  their  speed,  and  dance  upon  the  wind : 
The  smoking  chariots,  rapid  as  they  bound. 
Now  seem  to  touch  the  sky,  and  now  the  ground. 
While  hot  for  fame,  and  conquest  all  their  care, 
(Each  o'er  his  flying  courser  hung  hi  air) 
Erect  with  ardour,  poised  upon  the  rein. 
They  pant,  they  stretch,  the  v  shout  along  the  plain. 
Now  (the  last  compass  fetch'd  around  the  goal) 
At  the  near  prize  each  gathers  all  his  soul. 
Each  bums  with  double  hope,  with  double  pain, 
Tears  up  the  shore,  and  thunders  toward  the  main. 
First  flew  Eumelus  on  Pheretian  steeds ; 
With  those  of  Tros  bold  Diomed  succeeds : 
Close  on  Eumelus*  back  they  puff  the  wind. 
And  seem  just  mounting  on  his  car  behind ; 
Full  on  his  neck  he  feete  the  sultry  breeze. 
And,  hovering  o'er,  their  stretching  shadows  sees. 
Then  had  he  lost,  or  left  a  doubtful  prize ; 
But  angry  Phoebus  to  Tydides  flies. 
Strikes  from  his  hand  the  scourge,  and  renders  vain 
His  matchless  horses*  labour  on  the  plain. 
Rage  fills  his  eye  with  anguish,  to  survey 
Snatch'd  from  his  hope  the  glories  of  the  day. 
The  fraud  celestial  PalUs  sees  with  pain. 
Springs  to  her  knight,  and  gives  the  scourge  again, 
And  fills  his  steeds  with  vi^ur.    At  a  stroke 
She  breaks  his  rival's  chariot  from  the  yoke : 
^0  more  their  way  the  startled  horses  held  ; 
The  car  reversed  came  rattling  on  the  field  ; 
Shot  headlong  from  his  seat,  l^de  the  wheel. 
Prone  on  the  dust  the  unhappy  master  fell ; 
His  batter'd  face  and  elbows  strike  the  ground ; 
Nose,  mouth,  and  front,  one  undistuigiiish'd  wound: 
Grief  stops  his  voice,  a  torrent  drowns  his  eyes : 
Before  hun  far  the  glad  Tydides  flies  ; 
Minerva's  spirit  drives  his  matchless  pace. 
And  crowns  him  victor  of  the  Ubour'd  race^ 

The  next,  though  distant,  MeneUus  succeeds; 
While  thus  young  Nestor  animates  his  steeds : 
**Now,  now,  my  generous  pafar,  exert  your  force ; 
Not  that  we  hope  to  match  Tydides'  horse. 
Since  ^reat  Minerva  wings  their  rapid  way, 
And  gives  their  lord  the  honours  of  the  day : 
But  reach  Atrides !  shall  his  mare  outgo 
Your  swiftness!  vanquish'd  by  a  female  foet 
Through  your  neglect,  if  Ugging  on  the  plain 
The  Jast  igpoble  gift  be  all  we  gain, 


No  more  shall  Nestor's  hand  yonr  food  supply. 
The  old  man's  fury  rises,  and  ye  die. 
Haste  then :  yon  narrow  road,  before  our  sight. 
Presents  the  occasion,  could  we  use  it  right." 

Thus  he.    The  coursers  at  their  master's  threat 
With  quicker  steps  the  sounding  champaign  beat 
And  now  Antilochus  with  nice  survey 
Observes  the  compass  of  the  hollow  way. 
*Twas  where,  by  force  of  wintry  torrents  torn, 
Fast  by  the  road  a  precipice  was  worn : 
Here,  where  but  one  could  pass,  to  shun  the  throng 
The  Spartan  hero's  chariot  smoked  along. 
Close  up  the  venturous  youth  resolves  to  keep. 
Still  edging  near,  and  b^urs  him  toward  the  steep. 
Atrides,  trembling,  casts  his  eye  below, 
And  wonders  at  we  rashness  of  his  foe. 
<<  Hold,  stay  your  steeds — What  madness  thus  to 

ride 
This  narrow  way !  take  Urger  field  (he  cried) 
Or  both  must  fall." — Atrides  cried  in  vain ; 
He  flies  more  fast,  and  throws  up  all  the  rein. 
Far  as  an  able  arm  the  disk  can  send. 
When  youthful  rivals  their  full  force  extend. 
So  far,  Antilochus !  thy  chariot  flew 
Before  the  king :  he,  cautious,  backward  drew 
His  horse  compell'd ;  foreboding  in  his  fears 
The  rattling  ruin  of  the  clashing  cars, 
The  floundering  coursers  rolling  on  the  plain. 
And  conquest  lost  through  frantic  haste  to  gain. 
But  thus  upbraids  his  rival  as  he  flies : 
'<  Co,  furious  youth !  ungenerous  and  unwise  1 
Co,  but  expect  not  I'll  the  prize  resign ; 
Add  perjury  to  fraud,  and  make  it  thine — " 
Then  to  his  steeds  with  all  his  force  he  cries, 
'*  Be  swift,  be  vigorous,  and  regain  the  prize  1 
Your  rivals,  destitute  of  youthful  force. 
With  fainting  knees  shall  labour  in  the  course. 
And  yield  the  f  lory  yours." — The  steeds  obey ; 
Already  at  their  heels  they  wing  their  way. 
And  seem  already  to  retrieve  the  day. 

Meantime  the  Grecians  in  a  ring  beheld 
The  coursers  bounding  o'er  the  dvaty  field. 
The  first  who  mark'd  them  was  the  Cretan  king ; 
Hi^  on  a  rising  ground,  above  the  ring. 
The  monarch  sat :  from  whence  with  sure  survey 
He  well  observed  the  chief  who  led  the  way. 
And  heard  from  far  his  animating  cries. 
And  saw  the  foremost  steed  with  sharpen'd  eyes  ;■ 
On  whose  broad  front  a  bkuse  of  shining  white. 
Like  the  full  moon,  stood  obvious  to  the  sighW. 
He  saw ;  and  rising,  to  the  Greeks  begun : 
^  \re  yonder  horse  discem'd  by  me  alone  f 
Or  can  ye,  all,  aii6ther  chief  survey. 
And  other  steeds,  than  lately  led  the  way! 
Those,  though  the  swiftest,  by  some  god  withheld. 
Lie  sure  disabled  in  the  middle  field : 
For,  since  the  goal  they  doubled,  round  the  plain 
I  search  to  find  them,  but  I  search  in  vain. 
Perchance  the  reins  forsook  the  driver's  hand. 
And,  tum'd  too  short,  he  tumbled  on  the  strand. 
Shot  from  the  chariot ;  while  his  coursers  stray 
With  frantic  fury  from  the  destined  way. 
Rise  then  some  other,  and  inform  my  sight, 
For  these  dim  eyes,  perhaps,  discern  not  right. 
Yet  sure  he  seems,  to  judge  by  shape  and  air^ 
The  great  ^tolian  chief,  renown'd  in  war." . 

**  Old  man  I  (OTleus  rashly  thus  replies) 
Thy  tongue  too  hastily  confers  the  prize ; 
Of  those  who  view  the  course,  nor  sharpest  eyed. 
Nor  youngest,  yet  the  readiest  to  decide. 
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Eumelus'  steeds,  hiffh-bounding  in  the  chase, 
Still,  as  at  first,  unnval'd  lead  the  race : 
I  well  discern  him,  as  he  shakes  the  rein, 
And  hear  his  shouts  victorious  o'er  the  plain.'* 

Thus  he.     Idomeneus,  incensed,  rejoin'd : 
''  Barbarous  of  words  !  and  arrogant  of  mind  1 
Contentious  prince,  of  all  the  Greeks  beside 
The  last  in  merit,  as  the  first  in  pride ! 
To  vile  reproach  what  answer  can  we  make  f 
A  goblet  or  a  tripod  let  us  stake, 
And  be  the  king  the  judge.     The  most  unwise 
Will  learn  their  rashness,  when  they  pay  the  price.*' 

He  said :  and  Ajax,  by  mad  passion  borne. 
Stem  had  replied ;  fierce  scorn  enhancing  soom 
To  fell  extremes.     But  Thetis'  godlike  son 
Aw^ful  amidst  them  rose,  and  thus  begun : 

**  Forbear,  ye  chiefs  I  reproachful  to  contend ; 
Much  would  ye  blame,  should  others  thus  offend : 
And  lo!  the   approaching  steeds   your   contest 

end." 
No  sooner  had  he  spoke,  but  thundering  near, 
Drives,  through  a  stream  of  dust,  the  charioteer. 
High  o*er  his  head  the  circling  lash  he  wields : 
His  bounding  horses  scarcely  touch  the  fields : 
His  car  amidst  the  dusty  whirlwind  roll'd. 
Bright  with  the  mingled  blaze  of  tin  and  gold. 
Refulgent  through  the  cloud :  no  eye  could  find 
The  track  his  flying  wheels  had  left  behind : 
And  the  fierce  coursers  urged  their  rapid  pace 
So  swift,  it  seem'd  a  flight,  and  not  a  race. 
Now  victor  at  the  goal  Tydides  stands, 
Quits  his  bright  car,  and  springs  upon  the  sands ; 
From  the  hot  steeds  the  sweaty  torrents  stream ; 
The  welUplied  whip  is  hung  athwart  the  beam : 
With  joy  brave  Sthenelus  receives  the  prize. 
The  tripod-vase,  and  dame  with  radiant  eyes : 
These  to  the  ships  his  train  triumphant  leads. 
The  chief  himself  unyokes  the  panting  steeds. 

Young  Nestor  follows  (who  by  art,  not  force, 
O'erpast  Atrides)  second  in  the  course. 
Behind,  Atrides  urged  the  race,  more  near 
Than  to  the  courser  in  his  swift  career 
The  following  car,  just  touching  with  his  heel 
And  brushing  with  his  tail  the  whurling  wheel : 
Such,  and  so  narrow  now  the  space  between 
The  rivals,  late  so  distant  on  the  green  ; 
So  soon  swift  iEthd  her  lost  ground  regain'd. 
One  length,  one  moment,  had  the  race  obtain'd. 

Merion  pursued,  at  greater  distance  still, 
With  tardier  coursers,  and  inferior  skill. 
Last  came,  Admetos  1  thy  unhappy  son  ; 
Slow  dragg'd  the  steeds  his  batter'd  chariot  on : 
Achilles  saw,  and  pitying  thus  begun  : 

<<  Behold !  the  man  whose  matchless  art  surpaaa'd 
The  sons  of  Greece  1  tlie  ablest,  yet  the  last ! 
Fortune  denies,  but  justice  bids  us  pay 
(Since  great  Tydides  bears  the  first  away) 
To  him  the  second  honours  of  the  dav." 

The  Greeks  consent  with  loud-applauding  cries. 
And  then  Eumelus  had  received  the  prize, 
But  youthful  Nestor,  jealous  of  his  fame. 
The  award  opposes,  and  asserts  his  claim. 
<<  Think  not  (he  cries)  I  tamely  will  resign, 
O  Peleus'  son  !  the  mare  so  justly  mine. 
What  if  the  gods,  the  skilful  to  confound. 
Have  thrown  the  horse  and  horseman  to  the  ground? 
Perhaps  he  sought  not  heaven  by  sacrifice. 
And  vows  omitted  forfeited  the  prize. 
If  yet  (distinction  to  tiiy  friend  to  show. 
And  please  a  soul  desirous  to  bestow) 


Some  gift  must  grace  Eumelua,  view  thy  store 
Of  beauteous  handmaids,  steeds,  and  shining  ore. 
An  ample  present  let  him  thence  receive. 
And  Greece  shall  praise  thy  generous  thirst  to 

give. 
But  this  my  prize  I  never  shall  forego  ; 
This,  who  but  touches,  waniors  !  is  my  foe.'* 

Thus  spake  the  youth;  nor  did  his  words  offend; 
Pleased  with  the  well-tum'd  flattery  of  a  friend, 
Achilles  smiled :  ^  The  gift  proposed  (he  cried) 
Antilochus  !  we  shall  onrself  provide. 
With  plates  of  brass  the  corslet  cover'd  o'er, 
TThe  same  renown'd  Asteropceus  wore) 
Whose  glittering  margins  rused  with  silrer  Biune, 
(No  vulgar  gift)  Eumelus !  shall  be  thine." 

He  said  :  Automedon  at  his  oommand 
The  corslet  brought,  and  gave  it  to  his  hand. 
Distinguish'd  by  his  friend,  his  boeom  glows 
With  generous  juv :  then  Menelaiis  rose  ; 
The  herald  pUoed  the  sceptre  in  his  hands. 
And  stUl'd  &e  clamour  of  the  shouting  bands. 
Not  without  cause  incensed  at  Nester's  son. 
And  inly  grieving,  thus  the  king  begnn : 

<<  The  praise  of  wisdom,  in  thy  youth  obtain'd. 
An  act  so  rash,  Antilochus  !  has  stain'd. 
Robb'd  of  my  glory  and  my  just  reward. 
To  you,  O  Grecians  !  be  my  wrong  declared  : 
So  not  a  leader  shall  our  conduct  blame. 
Or  judge  me  envious  of  a  rival's  fame. 
But  shall  not  we,  ourselves,  the  truth  maintain  f 
What  needs  appealing  in  a  fact  so  plain  f 
What  Greek  shall  blame  me,  if  I  bid  thee  rise. 
And  vindicate  by  oath  the  ill-gotten  prize  $ 
Rise  if  thou  darest,  before  thy  chariot  stand. 
The  driving  scourge  high-lifted  in  thy  hand  ; 
And  touch  thy  steeds,  and  swear  thy  whole  intent 
Was  but  to  conquer,  not  to  circumvent. 
Swear  by  that  sod  whose  liquid  arms  sontNind 
The  globe,  and  whose  dread  earthquakes  heave 
the  ground  1" 

The  prudent  chief  with  calm  attention  heard  ; 
Then  mildly  thus  :  **  Excuse,  if  youth  have  err'd; 
Superior  as  thou  art,  forgive  the  offence. 
Nor  I  thy  equal,  or  in  years,  or  sense. 
Thou  know'st  the  errors  of  unripen'd  age. 
Weak  are  its  counsels,  headlong  is  its  rage. 
The  prize  I  quit,  if  thou  thy  wrath  reaiffn  ; 
The  mare^  or  aught  thou  ask'st,  be  ftvely  thme : 
Ere  I  become  (from  thy  dear  friendship  torn) 
Hateful  to  thee,  and  to  the  gods  forsworn." 

So  spoke  Antilochus  ;  and  at  the  word 
The  mare  contested  to  the  king  restored. 
Joy  swells  his  soul :  as  when  the  vernal  grain 
Lifts  the  green  ear  above  the  springing  ptnin. 
The  fields  their  vegetable  life  renew. 
And  htugh  and  glitter  with  the  morning  dew  ; 
Such  joy  the  Spartan's  shining  face  o'erspread^ 
And  hfted  his  gay  heart,  while  thus  he  said  : 

<<  Still  may  our  souls,  O  generous  yoath !  agree, 
'Tis  now  Atrides'  torn  to  yield  to  thee. 
Raah  heat  perhaps  a  moment  might  control. 
Not  break,  the  settled  temper  of  thy  soul. 
Not  but  (my  friend)  'tis  still  the  wiser  way 
To  waive  contention  with  superior  sway  ; 
For  ah  !  how  few,  who  should  like  thee  offend. 
Like  thee,  have  talents  to  regain  the  friend  I 
To  plead  indulgence,  and  thy  fault  atone. 
Suffice  thy  father's  merit  and  thy  own : 
Generous  alike,  for  me,  the  sire  and  son 
Have  greatly  soffer'd,  and  have  greatly  done. 
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I  yield  ;  that  all  may  know,  my  soul  can  bend. 
Nor  IB  my  pride  prefenr'd  l>efore  my  friend." 

He  said  ;  and  pleased  his  passion  to  command, 
Resign'd  the  coarser  to  Noemon's  hand, 
Friend  of  the  youthful  chief :  himself  content. 
The  shining  charger  to  his  vessel  sent. 
The  golden  talents  Merion  next  obtained  ; 
The  fifth  reward,  the  double  bowl,  remained. 
Achilles  this  to  reverend  Nestor  bears, 
And  thus  the  purpose  of  his  gift  declares  : 
**  Accept  thou  this,  O  sacred  sire  1  (he  said) 
In  dear  memorial  of  Patroclus  dead  ; 
Dead  and  for  ever  lost  Patroclus  lies. 
For  ever  snatch'd  from  our  desiring  eyes  I 
Take  thou  this  token  of  a  gratefiil  heart. 
Though  'Us  not  thine  to  hurl  the  distant  dart, 
The  quoit  to  toss,  the  ponderous  mace  to  wield. 
Or  urge  the  race,  or  wrestle  on  the  field : 
Thy  pristine  vigour  aee  has  overthrown. 
But  left  the  glory  of  the  past  thy  own." 

He  said,  and  placed  the  goblet  at  his  side  ; 
With  joy  the  venerable  king  replied  :        [proved 

^  Wisely  and  well,  my  son,  thv  words  have 
A  senior  honour^,  and  a  friend  beloved  ! 
Too  true  it  is,  deserted  of  my  strength, 
These  withered  arms  and  limbs  have  faiFd  at  length. 
Oh  !  had  I  now  that  force  I  felt  of  yore,, 
Known  through  Buprasium  and  the  Pylian  shore ! 
Victorious  then  in  every  solemn  game, 
Ordain'd  to  Amarynces'  mighty  name  ; 
The  brave  Epeians  gave  my  glory  way, 
iEtoIians,  Pylians,  sdl  resign'd  the  day. 
I  quell'd  Clytomedes  in  fights  of  hand. 
And  backward  hurl'd  Ancteus  on  the  sand. 
Surpassed  Iphvelus  in  the  swift  career, 
Phyleus  and  Polydorus,  with  the  spear. 
The  sons  of  Actor  won  the  prize  of  horse. 
But  won  by  numbers,  not  by  art  or  force  : 
For  the  famed  twins,  impatient  to  survey 
Prize  after  prize  by  Nestor  borne  away. 
Sprung  to  their  car ;  and  with  united  pains 
One  lash'd  the  coursers,  while  one  rul^  the  reins. 
Such  once  I  was !  Now  to  these  tasks  succeeds 
A  younger  nee,  that  emulate  our  deeds  : 
I  yield,  alas  1  (to  age  who  must  not  yield  t) 
Though  once  the  foremost  hero  of  the  field. 
Go  thou,  my  son !  by  generous  friendship  led^ 
With  martial  honours  decorate  the  dead : 
While  pleased  I  take  the  gift  thy  hands  present, 
(Pledge  of  benevolence,  and  kind  intent) 
Rejoiced,  of  all  the  numerous  Greeks,  to  see 
Not  one  but  honours  sacred  age  and  me : 
Those  due  distinctions  thou  so  well  canst  pay, 
M^  the  just  gods  return  another  day  I" 

Frond  of  the  gift,  thus  spake  the  full  of  days  : 
Achilles  heard  him,  prouder  of  the  praise. 

The  prizes  next  are  ordered  to  the  field. 
For  the  bold  champions  who  the  csestus  wield. 
A  stately  mule,  as  yet  by  toils  unbroke. 
Of  six  years'  age,  unconscious  of  the  yoke. 
Is  to  the  Circus  led,  and  firmly  bound  ; 
Next  stands  a  goblet,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Achilles  rising  thus :  <<  Let  Greece  excite 
Two  heroes  equal  to  this  hardy  fight ; 
Who  dare  the  foe  with  lifted  arms  provoke, 
And  rush  beneath  the  long-descending  stroke. 
On  whom  Apollo  shall  the  palm  bestow. 
And  whom  the  Greeks  supreme  by  conquest  know, 
This  mule  his  dauntless  labours  shall  repay  ; 
The  vanquished  bear  the  massy  bowl  away." 


This  dreadful  combat  great  EpSus  chose  ; 
High  o'er  the  crowd,  enormous  bulk  !  he  rose, 
And  seized  the  beas^  and  thus  began  to  say  : 
^  Stand  forth  some  man,  to  bear  we  bowl  away  ! 
(Price  of  his  ruin)  for  who  dares  deny 
This  mule  my  right ;  the  undoubted  victor  1 1 
Others,  'tis  own'a,  in  fields  of  battle  shine, 
But  the  first  honours  of  this  fight  are  mine ; 
For  who  excels  in  all  I  Then  let  my  foe 
Draw  near,  but  first  his  certain  fortune  know, 
Secure  this  hand  shall  his  whole  frame  confound. 
Mash  all  his  bones,  and  all  his  body  pound : 
So  let  his  friends  be  nigh,  a  needful  train. 
To  heave  the  battered  carcase  off  the  plain." 

The  giant  spoke  ;  and  in  a  stupid  gaze 
The  host  beheld  him,  silent  with  amaze  I 
'Twas  thou,  Euiralus  1  who  durst  aspire 
To  meet  his  might,  and  emulate  thy  sire. 
The  great  Mecistheus  ;  who  in  days  of  yore 
In  Theban  games  the  noblest  trophy  bore, 
(The  games  ordain'd  dead  CEdipus  to  grace) 
And  singly  vanquish'd  the  Cadmean  race. 
Him  great  Tydides  urges  to  contend. 
Warm  with  Uie  hopes  of  conquest  for  his  friend ; 
Officious  with  the  cincture  girds  him  round  ; 
And  to  his  wrist  the  gloves  of  death  are  bound. 
Amid  the  circle  now  each  champion  stands, 
And  poises  high  in  air  his  iron  hands ; 
With  clashing  gauntlets  now  they  fiercely  close. 
Their  crackling  jaws  re-echo  to  the  blows. 
And  painful  sweat  from  all  their  members  flows. 
At  length  Ep^us  dealt  a  weighty  blow 
Full  on  the  cheek  of  his  unwaiy  foe ; 
Beneath  that  ponderous  arm's  resistless  sway 
Down  dropp'd  he,  nervelesSj  and  extended  Uy. 
As  a  large  fish,  when  winds  and  waters  roar. 
By  some  huge  billow  dash'd  against  the  shore. 
Lies  panting ;  not  less  batter'd  with  his  wound. 
The  bleeding  hero  pants  upon  the  ground. 
To  rear  his  fallen  foe,  the  victor  lends. 
Scornful,  his  hand ;  and  pplves  him  to  his  friends ; 
Whose  arms  support  him,  reeling  through  the 
And  dragging  his  disabled  legs  along ;       [throng, 
Nodding^his  head  hangs  down  his  shoulder  o'er ; 
His  mquth  and  nostrils  pour  the  clotted  gore ; 
Wrapt  round  in  mists  he  lies,  and  lost  to  thought ; 
His  friends- receive  the  bowl,  too  dearly  bought. 

The  third  bold  game  Achilles  next  demands. 
And  calls  the  wrestlers  to  the  level  sands : 
A  massy  tripod  for  the  victor  lies, 
Of  twice  six  oxen  its  reputed  price ; 
And  next,  the  loser's  spirits  to  restore, 
A  female  cwtive,  valued  but  at  four. 
Scarce  did  tne  chief  the  vigorous  strife  propose, 
When  tower-like  Ajax  and  Ulysses  rose. 
Amid  the  rmg  each  nervous  rival  stands. 
Embracing  rigid  with  implicit  hands : 
Close  lock'd  above,  their  heads  and  arms  are  mix'd ; 
Below,  Uieir  planted  feet  at  distance  fix'd : 
Like  two  strong  rafters  which  the  builder  forms. 
Proof  to  the  wintry  winds  and  howling  storms. 
Their  tops  connected,  but  at  wider  space 
Fix'd  on  the  centre  stands  their  solid  base. 
Now  to  the  grasp  each  manly  body  bends ; 
The  humid  sweat  from  every  pore  descends ; 
Their  bones  resound  with  blows :  sides^  shoulders, 

thighs. 
Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumours  rise. 
Nor  could  Ulysses,  for  his  art  renown'd, 
O'erturn  the  strengfii  of  Ajax  on  the  ground ; 
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Nor  could  the  strength  of  Ajax  overthrow 

The  watchful  caution  of  his  artful  foe. 

While  the  loug  strife  even  tired  the  lookers  on, 

Tims  to  Ulysses  spoke  great  Telamon : 

"  Or  let  me  lift  thee,  chief,  or  lift  thou  me : 

Prove  we  our  force,  and  Jove  the  rest  decree." 

He  said ;  and,  straining,heaved  him  off  the  ground 
With  matchless  strength ;  that  time  Ulysses  found 
The  strength  to  evade,  and  where  the  nerves  com- 
bine 
His  ancle  struck :  the  giant  fell  supine ; 
Ulysses,  following,  on  his  bosom  Ues ; 
Shouts  of  applause  run  rattling  through  the  skies* 
Ajax  to  lift,  Ul^TJses  next  essays. 
He  bai'ely  stirr'd  him,  but  he  could  not  raise : 
His  knee  lock'd  fast,  the  foe*s  attempt  denied ; 
And  grappling  close,  they  tumbled  side  by  side. 
Defiled  with  honourable  dust  they  roll. 
Still  breathing  strife,  and  unsubdued  of  soul : 
Again  they  rage,  again  to  combat  rise ; 
When  great  Achilles  thus  divides  the  prize : 

**  Your  noble  vigour,  O  my  friends,  restrain ; 
Nor  weary  out  your  generous  strength  in  vain. 
Ye  both  have  won :  let  others  who  excel, 
Now  prove  that  prowess  you  have  proved  so  well." 

The  hero's  words  the  willing  chiefs  obey, 
From  their  tired  bodies  wipe  uie  dust  away, 
And,  clothed  anew,  the  following  games  survey. 
And  now  succeed  the  gifts  ordiun'd  to  grace 
The  youths  contending  in  the  rapid  race : 
A  silver  urn  that  full  six  measures  held. 
By  none  in  weight  or  workmanship  excell'd : 
Sidonian  artists  taught  the  frame  to  shine. 
Elaborate,  with  artifice  divine ; 
Whence  T^-rian  sailors  did  the  prize  transport, 
And  gave  to  Thoas  at  the  Lenmian  port : 
From  him  descended,  good  Eunseus  heir'd 
The  glorious  gift ;  and,  for  Lycaon  spared, 
To  brave  Patroclus  gave  the  rich  reward : 
Now,  the  same  hero's  funeral  rites  to  grace. 
It  stands  the  prize  of  swiftness  in  the  race. 
A  well-fed  ox  was  for  the  second  placed ; 
And  half  a  talent  must  content  the  last. 
Achilles  risinz  then  bespoke  tlie  train : 
**  Who  hope  the  palm  of  swiftness  to  obtaii^ 
Stand  forth,  and  bear  these  prizes  from  the  plain." 

The  hero  said,  and,  starting  from  his  place, 
OTiean  Ajax  rises  to  the  race ; 
Ulysses  next ;  and  he  whose  speed  surpast 
His  youthful  equals,  Nestor's  son,  the  last. 
Ranged  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  stand ; 
Pelides  points  the  barrier  with  his  hand ; 
All  start  at  once ;  OTieus  led  the  race ; 
The  next  Ulysses,  measuring  pace  with  pace ; 
Behind  him,  diligently  close,  he  sped. 
As  closely  following  as  the  running  thread 
The  spindle  follows,  and  displays  die  charms 
Of  the  fair  spinster's  breast  and  moving  arms : 
Graceful  in  motion  thus,  his  foe  he  plies, 
And  treads  each  footstep  ere  the  dust  can  rise ; 
His  glowing  breath  upon  his  shoulders  plays : 
The  admiring  Greeks  loud  acclamations  raise: 
To  him  they  give  their  wishes,  hearts,  and  eyes. 
And  send  their  souls  before  him  as  he  flies. 
Now  three  times  tum'd  in  prospect  of  the  goal. 
The  panting  chief  to  Pallas  lifts  his  soul : 
«  Assist,  O  goddess  I "  thus  in  thought  he  prav'd ; 
And  present  at  his  thought  descend  the  maid. 
Buoy'd  by  her  heavenly  force,  he  seems  to  swim. 
And  feels  a  pinion  lifting  every  limb.  | 


All  fierce,  and  ready  now  the  prize  to  gain. 
Unhappy  Ajax  stumbles  on  the  plain ; 
(O'ertum'd  by  Pallas)  where  the  slippeiy  share 
Was  clogg'd  with  slimy  dung  and  mingled  gore. 
(The  self-same  place  beside  Patroclus'  pyre, 
Where  late  the  slaughter'd  victims  fed  the  fire.) 
Besmear'd  with  filth,  and  blotted  o'er  with  clay. 
Obscene  to  sight,  the  rueful  racer  lay ; 
The  well-fed  bull  f  the  second  prize)  he  shared. 
And  left  the  urn  Ulysses'  rich  reward. 
Then,  grasping  by  the  horn  the  mighty  beast. 
The  baffled  hero  thus  the  Greeks  addraas'd : 

"  Accursed  fate !  the  conquest  I  forego  ; 
A  mortal  I,  a  goddess  was  my  foe ; 
She  urged  her  favourite  on  the  rapid  way. 
And  Pallas,  not  Ulysses,  won  the  day." 

Thus  sourly  wail'd  he,  sputtering  dirt  and  gore; 
A  burst  of  laughter  echoed  through  the  shore. 
Antilochus,  more  humorous  than  the  rest. 
Takes  the  last  prize,  and  takes  it  with  a  jest : 

**  Why  with  our  wiser  elders  should  we  strive ! 
The  gods  still  love  them,  and  they  always  thrive. 
Ye  see,  to  Ajax  I  must  yield  the  prize : 
He  to  Ulysses,  still  more  aged  and  wise ; 
(A  green  old  age  unconscious  of  decays. 
That  proves  the  hero  bom  in  better  days !) 
Behold  his  vigour  in  this  active  race  I 
Achilles  only  boasts  a  swifter  pace ; 
For  who  can  match  Achilles!    He  who  can. 
Must  yet  be  more  than  hero,  more  than  man.*' 

The  efiect  succeeds  the  speech.    Pelides  cries, 
^  Thy  artful  praise  deserves  a  better  prize. 
Nor  Greece  in  vain  shall  hear  thy  friend  extoll'd; 
Receive  a  talent  of  the  purest  gold." 
The  youtli  departs  content.    The  host  admire 
The  son  of  Nestor,  worthy  of  his  sire. 

Next  these  a  buckler,  spear,  and  helm,  he  brings; 
Cast  on  the  plain,  the  brazen  burden  rings : 
Arms,  which  of  late  divine  Sarpedon  wore. 
And  great  Patroclus  in  short  triumph  bore. 
<<  Stand  forth  the  bravest  of  our  host !  (he  cries) 
Whoever  dares  deserve  so  rich  a  prize, 
Now  grace  the  lists  before  our  army's  sight. 
And  sheath'd  in  steel,  provoke  his  foe  to  fight. 
Who  first  the  jointed  armour  shall  explore. 
And  stain  his  rival's  mail  with  issuing  gore. 
The  sword,  Asteropeus  possess'd  of  old, 
(A  Thracian  blade,  distinct  with  studs  of  gold) 
Shall  pay  the  stroke,  and  grace  the  striker's  aide : 
These  arms  in  common  let  the  chiefs  divide : 
For  each  brave  champion,  when  the  combat  ends, 
A  sumptuous  banquet  at  our  tent  attends. 

Fierce  at  the  word  uprose  great  Tydeus'  son. 
And  the  huge  bulk  of  Ajax  Telamon. 
Chid  in  refulgent  steel,  on  either  hand. 
The  dreadful  chiefs  amid  the  circle  stand ; 
Louring  they  meet,  tremendous  to  the  sight : 
£kich  Argive  bosom  beats  with  fierce  de%htJ 
Opposed  in  arms  not  long  they  idly  stood, 
Butthrice  they  closed,  and  thrice  the  charge  renew'd. 
A  furious  pass  the  spear  of  Ajax  made 
Through  the  broad  shield,  but  at  the  corslet  stay*d. 
Not  thus  the  foe :  his  javelin  aim'd  above 
The  buckler's  margin,  at  the  neck  he  drove. 
But  Greece,  now  trembling  for  her  hero's  life. 
Bade  share  the  honours,  and  surcease  the  sti*ife. 
Yet  still  the  victor's  due,  Tydides  gains, 
With  him  the  sword  and  studded  belt  remains. 

Then  hurl'd  the  hero,  thundering  on  the  ground, 
A  mass  of  iron  (an  enormous  round) 
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Whose  weight  and  size  the  curling  Greeka  admire^ 
Rude  from  the  furnace,  and  hut  shaped  by  fire. 
This  mighty  quoit  AetTon  wont  to  rear^ 
And  from  his  whirling  arm  dismiss  in  air : 
The  giant  by  Achilles  slain,  he  stow'd 
Among  his  spoils  this  memorable  load. 
For  this,  he  bids  those  nervous  artists  vie. 
That  teach  the  disk  to  sound  along  the  sky. 
**  Let  him,  whose  might  can  hurl  this  bowl,  arise ; 
Who  farthest  hurls  it,  take  it  as  his  prize : 
If  he  be  one  enrich'd  with  large  domain 
Of  downs  for  flocks,  and  arable  for  grain, 
Small  stock  of  iron  needs  that  man  provide ; 
His  hinds  and  swains  whole  years  shall  be  supplied 
From  hence ;  nor  ask  the  neighbouring  city's  aid 
For  ploughshares,  wheels,  and  all  the  rural  trade." 
Stem  Polypcetes  stepp'd  before  the  tlirong, 

I  And  great  Leonteus,  more  than  mortal  strong ; 
Whose  force  with  rival  forces  to  oppose. 
Uprose  great  Ajax ;  up  EpCus  rose. 
Each  st^Kl  in  order :  first  EpCus  threw ; 
High  o'er  the  wondering  crowds  the  whirling  circle 
Leonteus  next  a  little  space  surpast ;  [flew. 
And  third,  the  strength  of  godlike  Ajax  cast. 
O'er  both  their  marloB  it  flew ;  till  fiercely  flung 
From  Polypcetes'  arm  the  discus  sung : 
Far  as  a  swain  his  whirling  sheephook  throws, 

I'    That  distant  falls  among  the  grazing  cows, 

^ ,    So  past  them  all  the  rapid  circle  flies : 

|i    His  friends,  while  loud  applauses  shake  the  skies, 

!|    With  force  conjoin'd  heave  off  the  weighty  prize. 

'I        Those,  who  in  skilful  archery  contend, 

•     He  next  invites  the  twanging  bow  to  bend : 

I I  And  twice  ten  axes  casts  amidst  the  round, 

'     Ten  double-edged,  and  ten  that  singly  wound. 

'  I    Tlie  mast,  which  late  a  first-rate  galley  bore, 

'    The  hero  fixes  in  the  sandy  shore ; 
To  the  tall  top  a  milk-white  dove  they  tie, 
The  trembling  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 
<<  Whose  weapon  strikes  yon  fluttering  bird,  shall 
bear 
These  two-edged  axes,  terrible  in  war ; 
The  single,  he  whose  shaft  divides  the  cord." 
He  said :  experienced  Merion  took  the  word ; 
And  skilful  Teucer :  in  the  helm  they  threw 
Their  lots  inscribed,  and  forth  the  latter  flew. 
Swift  from  the  string  the  sounding  arrow  flies ; 
But  flies  unbless'd  I  No  grateful  sacrifice, 
No  firstling  Umbs,  unheedful  1  didst  thou  vow 
To  Phoebus,  patron  of  the  shaft  and  bow. 
For  this,  thy  well-aim'd  arrow  tum'd  aside, 
Err'd  from  the  dove,  yet  cut  the  cord  that  tied : 
Adown  the  mainmast  fell  the  parted  string. 
And  the  free  bird  to  heaven  dispUys  her  wing : 
Seas,  shores,  and  skies,  with  loud  appkMise  resound. 
And  Merion  eager  meditates  the  wound : 
He  takes  the  bow,  directs  the  shaft  above. 
And  following  with  his  eye  the  soaring  dove. 
Implores  the  god  to  speed  it  through  fiie  skies, 
With  vows  of  firstlmg  lambs,  and  grateful  sacrifice. 
The  dove,  in  aiiy  circles  as  she  wheels, 
Ainid  the  clouds  the  piercing  arrow  feels ; 
Quite  through  and  through  the  point  its  passage 
And  at  his  feet  fell  bloody  to  the  ground,   [found, 
The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last. 
With  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there. 
Then  sudden  dropp'd,  and  left  her  life  in  air. 
From  the  pleased  crowd  new  peals  of  thunder  rise. 
And  to  the  ships  brave  Merion  bears  the  prize. 


To  close  the  funeral  games,  Achilles  last 
A  massy  spear  amid  the  circle  placed. 
And  ainple  charger  of  unsullied  frame, 
With  flowers  high-wrought,  not  blacken'd  yet  by 

flame. 
For  these  he  bids  the  heroes  prove  then*  art, 
Whose  dextrous  skill  directs  the  flying  dart. 
Here  too  great  Merion  hopes  the  noble  prize ; 
Nor  here  disdain'd  the  king  of  men  to  rise. 
With  joy  Pelides  saw  the  honour  paid. 
Rose  to  the  monarch,  and  respec^ul  said : 

"  Thee  first  in  virtue,  as  in  power  supreme, 
O  king  of  nations !  all  thy  Greeks  proclaim ; 
In  every  martial  game  thy  worth  attest, 
And  know  thee  both  their  greatest  and  their  best. 
Take  tlien  the  prize,  but  let  brave  Merion  bear 
This  beamy  javelin  in  thy  brother's  war." 

Pleased  from  the  hero's  lips  his  praise  to  hear. 
The  king  to  Merion  gives  the  brazen  speiMr : 
But,  set  apart  for  sacred  use,  commands 
The  glittering  charger  to  Talthybius'  hands. 


BOOK  XXIV. 


ARGUMENT. 

THX  aSDSllPTION  OV  TBS  BODY  OV  HSCTOn. 

Tub  gods  deliberato  about  the  redemption  of  Hector's 
Imdy.  Jupiter  aenda  Thetis  to  Achilles,  to  diq;xwe  him  for 
theTntining  it,  and  Iris  to  Priam,  to  enooursfe  him  to  go 
in  person,  and  treat  for  it  The  old  king,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  his  queen,  makes  r^wly  for  the  Jour- 
ney, to  which  he  is  encouraged  by  an  omen  from  Jupiter. 
He  sets  forth  in  his  chariot,  with  a  waggon  loade<I  with 
presents  nnder  the  charge  of  Ideus  the  herald.  Mercury 
descends  in  the  shape  of  a  yoongman,  and  conducts  him  to 
the  pavilion  of  Achillea  Their  conversation  on  the  way. 
Priam  finds  Achilles  at  his  table,  casts  himself  at  his  feet, 
and  begs  for  the  body  of  his  son :  Achilles,  moved  with 
compassion,  grants  his  request,  detains  him  one  night  in 
his  tent,  and  the  next  morning  sends  him  home  with  the 
body:  the  Trojans  run  out  to  meet  him.  The  lamentations 
of  Andromache,  Hecuba,  and  Helen,  with  the  solemnities 
of  the  funeral. 

The  time  of  twelve  days  is  employed  In  this  book,  while 
the  body  of  Hector  lies  in  the  tent  of  Achilles.  And  bh 
many  more  are  spent  in  the  truce  allowed  for  his  interment. 
The  scene  is  paxtly  in  Achilles'  camp,  and  partly  in  Troy. 


Now  from  the  iinish'd  games  the  Grecian  band 
Seek  their  blackshipsyandclearthecrowdedstrand ; 
All  stretch'd  at  ease  the  genial  banquet  share. 
And  pleasing  slumbers  quiet  all  their  care. 
Not  so  AchiUes :  he,  to  grief  resigned. 
His  friend's  dear  image  present  to  his  mind. 
Takes  his  sad  couch,  more  unobierved  to  weep  ; 
Nor  tastes  &e  gifts  of  all-composing  sleep. 
Restless  he  rolrd  around  his  weary  bed. 
And  all  his  soul  on  his  Patroclus  fed : 
The  form  so  pleasing,  and  the  heart  so  kind. 
That  youthful  vigour,  and  that  manly  mind, 
What  toils  they  shared,  what  martial  works  they 

wrought, 
What  seas  they  measiired,  and  what  fields  they 

fought ; 
All  pass'd  before  him  in  remembrance  dear, 
Thought  follows  thought,  and  tear  succeeds  to  tear. 
And  now  supine,  now  prone,  the  hero  lay. 
Now  shifts  his  side,  impatient  for  the  day : 
Then  starting  up,  disconsolate  he  goes 
Wide  on  the  lonely  beach  to  vent  his  woes. 
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There  as  the  solitary  monmer  rayesy 
The  raddy  morning  rises  o'er  the  waves : 
Soon  as  it  rose,  his  furious  steeds  he  join'd  1 
The  chariot  flies,  and  Hector  trails  behind. 
And  thrice,  Patroclus !  round  fchy  monument 
Was  Hector  dragg'd,  then  hurried  to  the  tent. 
There  sleep  at  Ust  o'ercomes  the  hero's  eyes ; 
While  foul  in  dust  the  unhonour'd  carcase  lies, 
But  not  deserted  by  the  pitying  skies : 
For  Phoebus  watch'd  it  with  superior  care, 
Preserved  from  gaping  wounds  and  tainting  air ; 
Aud,  ignominious  as  it  swept  the  field. 
Spread  o'er  the  sacred  corse  his  golden  shield. 
All  heaven  was  moved,  and  Hermes  will'd  to  go 
By  stealth  to  snatch  him  from  the  insulting  foe : 
But  Neptune  this,  and  Pallas  this  denies. 
And  the  unrelenting  empress  of  the  skies : 
E'er  since  that  day  implacable  to  Troy, 
What  time  young  Pans,  simple  shepherd  boy. 
Won  by  destructive  lust  (reward  obscene) 
Their  charms  rejected  for  the  Cyprian  queen. 
But  when  the  tenth  celestial  morning  broke, 
To  heaven  assembled,  thus  Apollo  spoke : 

**  Unpitying  powers  1  how  oft  each  holy  fano 
Has  Hector  tinged  with  blood  of  victims  slaiu  ? 
And  can  ye  still  his  cold  remains  pursue  I 
Still  grudge  his  body  to  the  Trojans'  view  I 
Deny  to  consort,  mother,  son,  and  sire, 
The  last  sad  honours  of  a  funeral  fire  ? 
Is  then  the  dire  Achilles  all  your  care ! 
That  iron  heart,  inflexibly  severe ; 
A  lion,  not  a  man,  who  slaughters  wide. 
In  strength  of  rage,  and  impotence  of  pride ; 
Who  hastes  to  muitier  with  a  savage  joy. 
Invades  around,  and  breathes  but  to  destroy ! 
Shame  is  not  of  his  soul ;  nor  understood. 
The  greatest  evil  and  the  greatest  good. 
Still  for  one  loss  he  rages  unresign'd, 
Repugnant  to  the  lot  of  all  mankind ; 
To  lose  a  friend,  a  brother,  or  a  son, 
Heaven  dooms  each  mortal,  and  its  will  is  done : 
Awhile  they  sorrow,  then  dismiss  their  caru  ; 
Fate  gives  the  wound,  and  man  is  bom  to  bear. 
But  this,  insatiate,  the  commission  given 
By  fate  exceeds,  and  tempts  the  wrath  of  heaven : 
Lo  how  his  rage  dishonest  drags  along 
Hector's  dead  earth,  insensible  of  wrong ! 
Brave  though  he  be,  yet  by  no  reason  awed, 
He  vioUtes  the  laws  of  man  and  god." 

**  If  equal  honours  by  the  partial  skies 
Are  doom'd  both  heroes,  (Juno  thus  replies) 
If  Thetis'  son  must  no  distinction  know, 
Then  hear,  ye  gods  I  the  patron  of  the  bow. 
But  Hector  only  boasts  a  mortal  chum. 
His  birth  deriving  from  a  mortal  dame : 
Achilles^  of  your  own  ethereal  race, 
Springs  from  a  goddess  by  a  man's  embrace ; 
(A  goddess  by  ourself  to  releus  given, 
A  man  divine,  and  chosen  friend  of  heaven.) 
To  grace  those  nuptials,  from  the  bright  abode 
Yourselves  were  present;  where  this  minstrel- 
god* 
Well  pleased  to  share  the  feast,  amid  the  quire 
Stood  proud  to  hymn,  and  tune  his  youthful  lyre." 

Then  thus  the  Thunderer  checks  the  imperial 
dame: 
"  Let  not  thy  wiath  the  court  of  heaven  inflame ; 
Their  merits,  nor  their  honours,  are  the  same. 
But  mine,  and  every  god's  "peculiar  grace 
Hector  deserves,  of  all  the  Trojan  race : 


StUl  on  our  shrines  Us  gratefhl  offerings  Imy, 
^The  only  honours  men  to  gods  can  pay) 
Nor  ever  from  our  smoking  altar  oeaaed 
The  pure  libation,  and  the  holy  feast. 
Howe'er  by  stealth  to  snatch  the  corse  away. 
We  will  not:  Thetis  guards  it  night  and  day. 
But  haste,  and  sunmion  to  our  courts  above 
The  azure  queen ;  let  her  persuasion  move 
Her  furious  son  from  Priam  to  receive 
The  proffered  ransom,  and  the  corM  to  leaTe.** 

He  added  not :  and  Iris  from  the  skies, 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  on  the  message  flies, 
Meteorous  the  fiice  of  ocean  sweeps. 
Refulgent  gliding  o'er  the  sable  deeps. 
Between  wnere  Samoa  wide  his  forests  tipreada^ 
And  rocky  Imbms  liAs  its  pointed  heads, 
Down  plunged  the  maid  ;(the  parted  wavesreaomid) 
She  plunged,  and  instant  shot  the  dark  profoond. 
As  bearing  death  in  the  iailaeious  bait. 
From  the  bent  angle  sinks  the  leaden  weigbt ; 
So  pass'd  the  goddess  through  the  closing  'vrave, 
Where  Thetis  sorrowed  in  her  secret  cave : 
There  placed  amidst  her  melancholy  train 
(The  blue-liair'd  sisters  of  the  sacred  main) 
Pensive  she  sat,  revolving  &tes  to  come. 
And  wept  her  godlike  son's  approaching  docun. 
Then  thus  the  goddess  of  the  painted  bow : 
<'  Arise  !  O  Thetis,  from  thy  seats  belov, 
'Tis  Jove  that  calls."— ^*  And  why  (the  dame  re- 
plies) 
Galls  Jove  his  Thetis  to  the  hated  skies  I 
Sad  object  as  I  am  for  heavenly  sight  1 
Ah  may  my  sorrows  ever  shun  the  light ! 
Howe'er,  be  heaven's  almighty  sire  obeyed — ^ 
She  spake,  and  veil'd  her  head  in  sable  shade. 
Which,  flowing  long,  her  graceful  person  dad ; 
And  forth  she  paced,  majestically  sad. 

Then  through  the  world  of  waters  they  repair 
(The  way  fair  Iris  led)  to  upper  air. 
The  deeps  dividing,  o'er  the  coast  they  rise. 
And  touch  with  momentary  flight  the  skies. 
There  in  the  lightning's  blaze  uie  sire  they  fomid, 
And  all  the  gods  in  shining  synod  round. 
Thetis  approach'd  with  anguish  in  her  lace, 
(Minerva  rising,  gave  the  mourner  place) 
Even  Juno  sought  her  sorrows  to  console. 
And  ofler'd  from  her  hand  the  nectar-bowl : 
She  tasted,  and  resign'd  it :  then  began 
The  sacred  sire  of  ^s  and  mortal  man : 

**  Thou  comest,  faur  Thetis,  but  with  grief  o'er- 
cast; 
Maternal  sorrows ;  long,  ah,  long  to  last ! 
Suffice,  we  know  and  we  partake  thy  cases ; 
But  yield  to  fate,  and  hear  what  Jove  decUreB : 
Nine  days  are  pass'd  since  all  the  court  above 
In  Hector's  cause  have  moved  the  ear  of  Jove ; 
'Twas  voted,  Hermes  from  his  godlike  foe 
Bv  stealth  should  bear  him,  but  we  will'd  not  so : 
We  will,  thy  son  himself  the  corse  restcne. 
And  to  his  conquest  add  this  glory  more. 
Then  hie  thee  to  him,  and  our  mandate  bear : 
Tell  him  he  tempts  the  wrath  of  heaven  too  &r ; 
Nor  let  hun  more  (our  anger  if  he  dread) 
Vent  his  mad  vengeance  on  the  sacred  dead  ; 
But  yield  to  ransom  and  the  father's  prayer. 
The  mournful  &ther,  Iris  shall  prepsie 
With  gifts  to  sue ;  and  offer  to  his  hands 
Whate'er  his  honour  asks,  or  heart  demands." 

His  word  the  silver-footed  queen  attends. 
And  from  Olympus'  snowy  tops  descends. 
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Arrived,  she  hea^  the  voice  of  load  lament, 
And  echoing  groans  that  shook  the  lofty  tent : 
His  friends  prepare  the  victim,  and  dispose 
Repast  unheeded,  while  he  vents  his  woes ; 
The  goddess  seats  her  by  her  pensive  son. 
She  preas'd  his  hand,  and  tender  thus  begun : 

*'  How  long,  unhappy !  shall  thy  sorrows  flow, 
And  thy  heart  waste  with  life-consuming  woe : 
Mindless  of  food,  or  love,  whose  pleasing  reign 
Soothes  weary  life,  and  softens  human  painf 
O  snatch  the  moments  yet  within  thy  power ; 
Not  long  to  live,  indulge  the  amorous  hour !  | 
Lo !  Jove  himself  (for  Jove's  command  I  bear) 
Forbids  to  tempt  the  wrath  of  heaven  too  far. 
No  longer  then  (his  fury  if  thou  dread^ 
Detain  the  relics  of  great  Hector  deaa ; 
Nor  vent  on  senseless  earth  thy  vengeance  vain ; 
But  yield  to  ransom,  and  restore  the  slain." 

To  whom  Achilles :  <<Be  the  ransom  given, 
And  we  submit,  since  such  the  will  of  heaven." 

While  thus  they  communed,  from  the  Olympian 
Jove  orders  Iris  to  the  Trojan  towers :      [bowers 
^  Haste,  winged  goddess !  to  the  sacred  town, 
And  urge  her  monarch  to  redeem  his  son ; 
Alone  &B  Ilian  ramparts  let  him  leave. 
And  bear  what  stem  Achilles  may  receive : 
Alone,  for  so  we  will :  no  Trojan  near ; 
Except,  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care. 
Some  aged  herald,  who  with  gentle  hand 
May  the  slow  mules  and  funeral  car  command. 
Nor  let  him  death,  nor  let  him  danser  dread, 
Safe  through  the  foe  by  our  protection  led : 
Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  shall  convey, 
Guard  of  his  life,  and  partner  of  his  way. 
Fierce  as  he  is,  Achilles'  self  shall  spare 
His  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair : 
Some  thought  there  must  be  in  a  soul  so  brave. 
Some  sense  of  duty,  some  desire  to  save." 

Then  down  her  bow  the  winged  Iris  drives. 
And  swift  at  Priam's  mournful  court  arrives : 
Where  the  sad  sons  beside  their  fiither's  throne 
Sat  bathed  in  tears,  and  answer'd  groan  with  groan. 
And  all  amidst  them  lay  the  hoary  sire, 
(Sad  scene  of  woe  !)  his  face  his  wrapt  attire 
Conceal'd  from  sight ;  with  frantic  hands  he  spread 
A  shower  of  ashes  o'er  his  neck  and  head. 
From  room  to  room  his  pensive  daughters  roam ; 
Whose  shrieks  and  clamours  fill  the  vaulted  dome(; 
Mindful  of  those,  who,  late  their  pride  and  joy, 
Lie  pale  and  breathless  round  the  fields  of  Troy ! 
Before  the  king  Jove's  messenger  appears, 
And  thus  in  whispers  greets  his  trembling  ears : 

«  Fear  not,  O  father !  no  ill  news  I  bear ; 
From  Jove  I  come,  Jove  makes  thee  still  his  care : 
For  Hector's  sake  these  walls  he  bids  thee  leave. 
And  bear  what  stem  Achilles  may  receive ; 
Alone,  for  so  he  wills  ;.  no  Trojan  near. 
Except,  to  place  the  dead  with  decent  care, 
Some  aged  herald,  who  with  gentle  hand 
May  the  slow  nrules  and  fbnend  car  command. 
Nor  shalt  thou  death,  nor  shalt  thou  danger  dread; 
Safe  through  the  foe  by  his  protection  1^ : 
Thee  Hermes  to  Pelides  shall  convey. 
Guard  of  thy  life,  and  partner  of  thy  way. 
Fierce  as  he  is,  Achilles'  self  shall  spare^ 
Thy  age,  nor  touch  one  venerable  hair ; 
Some  thought  there  must  be  in  a  soul  so  brave, 
Some  sense  of  duty,  some  desire  to  save." 

She  spoke,  and  vanished.    Priam  bids  prepare 
His  gentle  mules  and  harness  to  the  car ; 


There,  for  the  gifts,  a  polish'd  casket  lay : 
His  pious  sons  the  king's  comnumd  obey. 
Then  pass'd  the  monarch  to  his  bridal-room. 
Where  cedar-beams  the  lofty  roofs  perfume. 
And  where  the  treasures  of  his  empire  lay ; 
Then  call'd  his  queen,  and  thus  began  to  say : 

^  Unhappy  consort  of  a  king  distress'd ! 
Partake  the  troubles  of  thy  husband's  breast : 
I  saw  descend  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
Who  bids  me  try  Achilles'  mind  to  move ; 
Forsake  these  ramparts,  and  with  gifts  obtain 
The  corse  of  Hector,  at  yon  navy  slain. 
Tell  me  thy  thought :  my  heart  impels  to  go 
Through  hostile  camps,  and  bears  me  to  the  foe." 

The  hoaiy  monarch  thus.    Her  piercing  cries 
Sad  Hecuba  renews,  and  then  replies ; 
«  Ah !  whither  wanders  thy  distemper'd  mind  1 
And  where  the  prudence  now  that  awed  mankindl 
Through  Phrygia  once  and  foreign  regions  known; 
Now  aJl  confui»d,  distracted,  overthrown ! 
Singly  to  pass  through  hosts  of  foes !  to  face 
(O  neart  of  steel  H  Uie  murderer  of  thy  race  I 
To  view  that  deatnful  eye,  and  wander  o'er 
Those  hands,  yet  red  with  Hector's  noble  gore  I 
AUs !  my  lord !  he  knows  not  how  to  spare. 
And  what  his  mercy  thy  slain  sons  declare ; 
So  brave !  so  many  fallen !    To  calm  his  rage 
Vain  were  thy  dignity,  and  vain  thy  age. 

No ^pent  in  this  sad  paUce,  let  us  give 

To  grief  the  wretched  days  we  have  to  live. 
Still,  still  for  Hector  let  our  sorrows  flow. 
Bom  to  his  own,  and  to  his  parents'  woe ! 
Doom'd  from  the  hour  his  luckless  life  begun. 
To  dogs,  to  vultures,  and  to  Peleus'  son ! 
Oh  1  in  his  dearest  blood  mi^ht  I  allay 
My  rage,  and  these  barbarities  repay ! 
For  ah  1  could  Hector  merit  thus,  whose  breath 
Expired  not  meanly,  in  unactive  death  ? 
He  pour'd  his  latest  blood  in  manly  fight. 
And  fell  a  hero  in  his  country's  right. 

"  Seek  not  to  stay  me,  nor  my  soul  affright 
With  words  of  omen,  like  a  bird  of  night, 
(Replied  unmoved  the  venerable  man  ;J 
'Tts  heaven  commands  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain. 
Had  any  mortal  voice  the  injunction  laid. 
Nor  augur,  priest,  nor  seer,  had  been  obcy'd. 
A  present  goddess  brought  the  high  command, 
I  saw,  I  heard  her,  and  the  word  shall  stand. 
I  &^9  y^  ff^  ^  obedient  to  your  call : 
If  in  yon  camp  your  powers  have  doom'd  my  fall. 
Content — By  the  same  hand  let  me  expire  I 
Add  to  the  slanghter'd  son  the  wretched  sire  I 
One  cold  embrace  at  least  may  be  allow'd. 
And  my  Ust  tears  flow  mingled  with  his  blood  I" 

From  forth  his  open'd  stores,  this  said,  he  drew 
Twelve  costly  carpets  of  refulgent  hue, 
As  many  vests,  as  many  mantles  told. 
And  twelve  fair  veils,  and  garments  stiff  with  gold. 
Two  tripods  next,  and  twice  two  chargers  shine. 
With  ten  pure  talents  from  the  richest  mine ; 
And  Ust  a  lam  well-labour'd  bowl  had  place, 
(The  pledge  of  treaties  once  with  friendly  Thrace :) 
Seem'd  all  too  mean  the  stores  he  could  employ. 
For  one  last  look  to  buy  him  back  to  Troy ! 

Lo !  the  sad  father,  frantic  with  his  pain. 
Around  him  furious  drives  his  menial  train : 
In  vain  each  slave  with  duteous  care  attends. 
Each  office  hurts  him,  and  each  face  offends. 
«*  What  make  ye  here?  ofilcious  crowds !  (he  cries) 
Hence !  nor  obtrude  your  anguish  on  my  eyes. 
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Have  ye  no  griefs  at  hod^,  to  fix  ye  there ; 

Am  I  the  only  object  of  despair  1 

Am  I  become  my  people's  common  show. 

Set  up  by  Jove  your  spectacle  of  woe  1 

No,  you  must  feel  him  too ;  yourselves  must  £all ; 

The  same  stem  god  to  ruin  gives  you  all : 

Nor  is  great  Hector  lost  by  me  alone ; 

Your  sole  defence,  your  guardian  power  is  gone  ! 

I  see  your  blood  the  fields  of  Phrjgia  drown, 

I  see  the  ruius  of  your  smoking  town  I 

O  send  me,  gods !  ere  that  sad  day  shall  come, 

A  willing  ghost  to  Pluto's  dreary  dome ! " 

He  said,  and  feebly  drives  his  friends  away: 
The  sorrowing  friends  his  frantic  rage  obey. 
Next  on  his  sons  his  erring  fury  falls, 
Polites,  Paris,  AgathoD,  he  calls, 
His  threats  DeTphobus  and  Dius  hear, 
Hippotlioiis,  Pammon,  Helenusthe  seer. 
And  generous  Antiphon  :  for  yet  these  nine 
Survived,  sad  relics  of  his  numerous  line. 

**  Inglorious  sons  of  an  unhappy  sire  I 
Why  did  not  all  in  Hector's  cause  expire ! 
Wretch  that  I  am !  my  bravest  offspring  slain, 
You,  the  disgrace  of  Priam's  house,  remain  I 
Mestor  the  brave,  renown'd  in  ranlu  of  war, 
With  Troilus,  dr^ful  on  his  rushing  car. 
And  last  great  Hector,  more  than  man  divine. 
For  sure  he  seem'd  not  of  terrestrial  line  I 
All  those  relentless  Mars  untimely  slew. 
And  left  me  these,  a  soft  and  servile  crew. 
Whose  days  the  feast  and  wanton  dance  employ. 
Gluttons  and  flatterers,  the  contempt  of  Troy! 
Why  teach  ye  not  my  rapid  wheels  to  run. 
And  speed  my  journey  to  redeem  my  son!" 

The  sons  their  fatlier's  wretched  age  revere, 
Forgive  his  anger,  and  produce  the  car. 
High  on  the  seat  Uie  cabinet  they  bind : 
The  new-made  car  with  solid  beauty  shined  ; 
Box  was  the  yoke,  emboss'd  with  costly  pains, 
And  hung  with  ringlets  to  receive  the  reins ; 
Nine  cubits  long,  the  traces  swept  the  ground : 
These  to  the  clmriot's  polish'd  pole  they  bound, 
Then  fix'd  a  ring  the  running  reins  to  guide, 
And  close  beneath  the  gather'd  ends  were  tied. 
Next  with  the  gifts  (the  price  of  Hector  slain) 
The  sad  attendants  load  the  groaning  wain : 
Last  to  the  yoke  the  well-match'd  mules  they 

bring, 
(The  gift  of  Mysia  to  the  Trojan  king.) 
But  the  fair  horses,  long  his  darling  care. 
Himself  received,  and  hamess'd  to  his  car : 
Grieved  as  he  was,  he  not  this  task  denied ; 
The  hoary  herald  helu'd  him,  at  his  side. 
While  careful  these  the  gentle  coursers  ioin'd. 
Sad  Hecuba  approach'd  with  anxious  mmd ; 
A  golden  bowl  tliat  foam'd  with  fragrant  wine, 
(Libation  destined  to  the  power  divme) 
Held  in  her  right,  before  the  steeds  she  stands. 
And  thus  consigns  it  to  the  monarch's  hands : 

*<  Take  this,  and  pour  to  Jove ;  that  safe  from 
harms 
His  grace  restore  thee  to  our  roof  and  arms. 
Since  victor  of  thy  fears,  and  slighting  mine. 
Heaven,  or  thy  soul,  inspire  this  bold  design ; 
Pray  to  that  go4,  who  high  on  Ida's  brow 
Surveys  thy  desolated  realms  below. 
His  winged  messenger  to  send  from  high. 
And  lead  thy  way  with  heavenly  augury : 
Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  ethereal  space. 


That  sign  beheld,  and  Btrengthen*d  £rom  abore, 
Boldly  pursue  the  journey  mark'd  by  Jove; 
But  if  the  god  his  augury  denies. 
Suppress  thy  impulse,  nor  reject  advice." 

**  'Tis  just  (said  Priam)  to  the  aire  above 
To  raise  our  hands ;  for  who  bo  good  as  Jove !" 
He  spoke,  and  bade  the  attendant  handmaid  bring 
The  purest  water  of  the  living  spring: 
j'Her  ready  hands  the  ewer  and  basin  held) 
Then  took  the  golden  cup  his  queen  had  fiU'd; 
On  the  mid  pavement  pours  the  rosy  wine. 
Uplifts  his  eyes,  and  calls  the  power  divine : 

<*  O  first  and  greatest  I  heaven's  imperial  lord! 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  hill  adored  I 
To  stem  Achilles  now  direct  my  ways, 
And  teach  him  mercy  when  a  father  prays. 
If  such  thy  will,  despatch  from  yondear  sky 
Thy  sacred  bird,  celestial  augury  I 
Let  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 
Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  ethereal  spaee : 
So  shall  thy  suppliant,  strengthen'd  from  aboTe, 
Fearless  pursue  the  journey  mark'd  by  Jove." 

Jove  heard  his  prayer,  and  from  the  throne  iv 
Despatch'd  his  bii^,  celestial  augury !  [hi^ 

The  swiCt-wing'd  chaser  of  the  feather'd  game, 
And  known  to  gods  by  Percnos*  lofty  name. 
Wide  as  appears  some  palace-gate  <ysplay'd, 
So  broad,  his  pinions  stretch'd  their  ample  shade, 
As  stooping  dexter  with  resounding  wings 
The  imperial  bird  descends  in  airy  rings. 
A  dawn  of  joy  in  every  face  appears ; 
The  mourning  matron  dries  her  timorous  tesn: 
Swift  on  his  car  the  Impatient  monarch  sprung; 
The  bnkzen  portal  in  his  passage  rung ; 
The  mules  preceding  draw  the  loaded  wain, 
Charged  with  the  ^ts:  Idaus  holds  the  rein: 
The  king  himself  his  gentle  steeds  controls, 
And  through  surrounding  friends  the  chariot  rolb- 
On  his  slow  wheels  the  following  people  wait, 
Mourn  at  each  step,  and  give  him  up  to  fate; 
With  hands  uplifted  eye  him  as  he  paf^'d, 
And  gaze  upon  him  as  they  gaaced  their  buBt 
Now  forward  fares  the  father  on  his  way. 
Through  the  lone  fields,  and  back  to  Ilion  tbej. 
Great  Jove  beheld  him  as  he  cross'd  the  pfaun, 
And  felt  the  woes  of  miserable  man. 
Then  thus  to  Hermes :  "  Thou  whose  constant  cares 
Still  succour  mortals,  and  attend  their  prayen; 
Behold  an  object  to  thy  charge  consign'd: 
If  ever  pity  touch'd  thee  for  mankind ; 
Go,  guard  the  sire ;  the  observing  foe  prevent, 
And  safe  conduct  him  to  Achilles'  tent." 

The  god  obeys,  his  golden  pinions  binds^ 
And  mounts  incumbent  on  the  wings  of  windfl. 
That  high,  through  fields  of  air,  his  flight  sastaio, 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o^er  the  boundless  maiii; 
Then  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fl/i 
Or  in  soft  slumbers  seals  the  wakeful  eye : 
Thus  arm'd,  swift  Hermes  steers  his  aury  wsy^ 
And  stoops  on  Hellespont's  resounding  sea. 
A  beauteous  vouth,  nmjestic  and  divine. 
He  seem'd ;  fair  offspring  of  some  princely  line  I 
Now  twilight  veil'd.the  glaring  face  of  day, 
And  clad  the  dusky  fields  in  sober  grey ; 
What  time  the  herald  and  the  hoary  long 
(Their  chariots  stopping  at  the  silver  springs 
That  circling  Hus'  ancient  marble  flows) 
Allow'd  their  mules  and  steeds  a  short  repose. 
Through  the  dim  shade  the  herald  first  nipies 
A  man's  approach,  and  thus  to  Priam  cries : 
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<*  I  mark  some  foe's  advance :  O  king !  beware ; 
This  hard  adventure  claims  thy  utmost  care ! 
For  much  I  fear  destruction  hovers  nigh : 
Our  state  asks  counsel ;  is  it  best  to  fly  f 
Or,  old  And  helpless,  at  his  feet  to  fall, 
Two  wretched  «uppliants,  and  for  mercy  callT' 
The  afflicted  monarch  shiver'd  with  despair ; 
Pale  grew  his  face,  and  upright  stood  his  hair ; 
Sunk  was  his  heart ;  his  colour  went  and  came ; 
A  sadden  trembling  shook  his  aged  frame : 
When  Hermes,  greeting,  touch'd  his  royal  hand. 
And,  gentle,  thus  accosts  with  kind  demand : 

'<  Say  whither,  father !  when  each  mortal  sight 
Ib  seal'd  in  sleep,  thou  wander 'st  through  the  night  1 
Why  roam  thy  mules  and  steeds  the  plains  along, 
Through  Grecian  foes,  so  numerous  and  so  strong  1 
What  cottld'st  thou  hope,  should  these  thy  trea- 
sures view ; 
These,  who  with  endless  hate  thy  race  pursue! 
For  what  defence,  alas !  couldst  thou  provide ; 
Thyself  not  young,  a  weak  old  man  thy  guide  f 
Yet  suffer  not  thy  soul  to  sink  with  drcad ; 
From  me  no  harm  shall  touch  thy  reverend  head ; 
From  Greece  I'll  guard  thee  too ;  for  in  those  lines 
The  living  image  of  my  father  shines." 

^  Thy  words,  that  speak  benevolence  of  mind, 
Are  true,  my  son !  (the  godlike  sire  rejoin'd) 
Great  are  my  hazaras ;  but  the  gods  survey 
My  steps,  and  send  thee,  guardian  of  my  way. 
Hail,  and  be  bless'd  I  For  scarce  of  mortal  kind 
Appear  thy  form,  thy  feature,  and  thy  mind." 

**  Nor  true  are  all  thy  words,  nor  erring  wide ; 
(The  sacred  messeneer  of  heaven  replied) 
But  say,  convey'st  thou  through  the  lonely  plains 
What  yet  most  precious  of  thy  store  remains, 
To  lodge  in  safety  with  some  friendly  hand : 
Prepared,  perchance,  to  leave  thy  native  land  f 
Or  fliest  tiiou  now ! — What  hopes  can  Troy  retain. 
Thy  matchless  son,  her  guard  and  glory,  slain  1" 
The  king,  aUunn'd :  **  Say  what,  and  whence  thou 
art. 
Who  search  the  sorrows  of  a  parent's  heart. 
And  know  so  well  how  godlike  Hector  died  1 " 
Thus  Priam  spoke,  and  Hermes  thus  repjied : 

"  You  tempt  me,  father,  and  with  pity,  touch : 
On  this  sad  subject  you  inquire  too  much. 
Oft  have  these  eyes  that  godlike  Hector  view'd 
In  glorious  fight,  with  Grecian  blood  embrued : 
I  saw  him  when,  like  Jove,  his  flames  he  toss'd 
On  thousand  ships,  and  wither'd  half  a  host: 
I  saw,  but  help'd  not:  stem  Achilles'  ire 
Forbade  assistance,  and  enjoy'd  the  fire. 
For  him  I  serve,  of  Mjrrmidonian  race ; 
One  ship  convey'd  us  from  our  native  place ; 
Polyctor  is  my  sire,  an  honour'd  name,  * 

Old  like  thyself,  and  not  unknown  to  fame ; 
Of  seven  his  sons,  by  whom  the  lot  was  cast 
To  serve  our  prince,  it  fell  on  me,  the  last. 
To  watch  this  quarter,  my  adventure  falls : 
For  with  the  mom  the  Greeks  attack  your  walls ; 
Sleepless  they  sit,  impatient  to  engage. 
And  scarce  their  rulers  check  their  martial  rage." 

<«  If  then  thou  art  of  stem  Pelides'  train, 
(The  mournful  monarch  thus  rejoin'd  again) 
Ah  tell  me  truly,  where,  oh !  where  are  laid 
My  son's  dear  relics!  what  befals  him  dead! 
Have  dogs  dismember'd  ^on  the  naked  plains) 
Or  yet  unmangled  rest,  his  cold  renuuns!" 

**  O  favour'd  of  the  skies  1  (thus  answer'd  then 
The  power  that  mediates  between  gods  and  men) 


Nor  dogs  nor  vultures  hive  thy  Hector  rent. 
But  whole  he  lies,  neglected  in  the  tent : 
This  the  twelfth  evening  since  he  rested  there, 
Untouch'd  by  worms,  untainted  by  the  air. 
Still  as  Aurora's  mddy  beam  is  spread. 
Round  his  friend's  tomb  Achilles  drags  the  dead : 
Yet  undisfigured,  or  in  limb  or  face, 
All  fresh  he  lies,  with  every  living  grace, 
Majestical  in  death  1  No  stains  are  found 
O'er  all  the  corse,  and  closed  is  every  wound ; 
Though  many  a  wound  they  gave.  Some  heavenly 
Some  hand  divine, preserves  him  ever  fair:  [care. 
Or  all  the  host  of  heaven,  to  whom  he  led 
A  life  so  grateful,  still  regard  him  dead." 

Thus  spoke  to  Priam  the  celestial  guide, 
And  joyful  thus  the  roval  sire  replied : 
**  Bless'd  is  the  man  who  pays  the  gods  above 
The  constant  tribute  of  respect  and  love  I 
Those  who  inhabit  the  Olympian  bower 
My  son  forgot  not,  in  exaJted  power ; 
And  heaven,  that  every  virtue  bears  in  mind. 
Even  to  the  ashes  of  the  just  is  kind. 
But  thou,  O  generous  youth !  this  goblet  take, 
A  pledge  of  gratitude  for  Hector's  sake ; 
And  while  the  favouring  gods  our  steps  survey, 
Safe  to  Pelides'  tent  conduct  my  way." 

To  whom  the  latent  god:  «0  king,  forbear 
To  tempt  my  youth,  for  apt  is  youth  to  err : 
But  can  I,  absent  from  my  prince's  sight. 
Take  gifts  in  secret,  that  must  shun  the  light! 
What  from  our  master's  interest  thus  we  draw. 
Is  but  a  licensed  theft  that  'scapes  the  Uw. 
Respecting  him,  my  soul  abjures  the  offence ; 
And  as  the  crime,  I  dread  the  consequence. 
Thee,  far  as  Aivos,  pleased  I  could  convey; 
Guard  of  thy  li£,  and  partner  of  thy  way : 
On  thee  attend,  thy  safety  to  maintain. 
O'er  pathless  forests,  or  the  roaring  main." 
He  said,  then  took  the  chariot  at  a  bound, 
Andsnatch'd  thereins,and  whirl'd  the  lash  around : 
Before  the  inspiring  god  that  urged  them  on. 
The  coursers  fly  with  spirit  not  their  own. 
And  now  they  reached  the  naval  walls,  and  found 
The  guards  repasting,  while  the  bowls  go  roipd ; 
On  these  the  virtue  of  his  wand  he  tries. 
And  pours  deep  slumber  on  their  watchful  eyes : 
Then  heaved  the  massy  gates,  removed  the  bars, 
And  o'er  the  trenches  led  the  rolling  cars. 
Unseen,  through  all  the  hostile  camp  they  went, 
And  now  approach'd  Pelides'  lofty  tent 
On  firs  the  roof  was  raised,  and  covered  o'er 
With  reeds  collected  from  the  marshy  shore ; 
And,  fenced  with  palisades,  a  hall  of  state, 
(The  work  of  soldiers^  where  the  hero  sat 
Large  was  the  door,  wnose  well-compacted  strength 
A  solid  pine-tree  barr'd,  of  wondrous  length ; 
Scarce  tiiree  strong  Grieeks  could  lift  its  mighty 

weight. 
But  great  Achilles  singly  closed  the  gate. 
This  Hermes  (such  the  power  of  gods)  set  wide ; 
Tlien  swift  alighted  the  celestial  guide. 
And  thusreveal'd — *^  Hear,  prince !  and  understand 
Thou  ow'st  thy  guidance  to  no  mortal  hand : 
Hermes  I  am,  descended  from  above, 
The  king  of  arts,  the  messenger  of  Jove. 
FareweU :  to  shun  Achilles*  sight  I  fly ; 
Uncommon  are  such  favours  of  the  sky. 
Nor  stand  confess'd  to  frail  mortality. 
Now  fearless  enter,  and  prefer  thy  prayers ; 
Xdjure  him  \fy  his  father's  silver  hairs, 
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His  son,  his  mother !  urge  him  to  bestow 
Whatever  pity  that  stern  heart  can  know." 

Thus  having  said,  he  vanished  from  his  eyes, 
And  in  a  moment  shot  into  the  skies : 
The  king,  coniirm'd  from  heaven,  alighted  there, 
And  left  his  aged  herald  on  the  ear. 
With  solemn  pace  through  various  rooms  he  went, 
And  found  Achilles  in  his  inner  tent : 
There  sat  the  hero  ;  Alcimus  the  brave, 
And  great  Automedon,  attendance  gave : 
These  served  his  person  at  the  royal  feast ; 
Around,  at  awful  distance,  stood  the  rest. 

Unseen  by  these,  the  king  his  entry  made ; 
And,  prostrate  now  before  Achilles  laid. 
Sudden  (a  venerable  sight !)  appears ; 
Embraced  his  knees,  and  bathed  his  hands  in  tears; 
Those  direful  hands  his  kisses  press'd,  embrued 
Even  with  the  best,  the  dearest  of  his  blood ! 

As  when  a  wretch  (who,  conscious  of  his  crime, 
Pursued  for  murder,  flies  his  native  clime) 
Just  gains  some  frontier,  breathless,  pale  1  amazed 
All  gaze,  all  wonder :  thus  Achilles  gazed : 
Thus  stood  the  attendants  stupid  with  surprise  ; 
All  mute,  yet  seem'd  to  question  with  their  eyes ; 
Each  looked  on  other,  none  the  silence  broke. 
Till  thus  at  last  the  kingly  suppliant  spoke : 

^  Ah  think,  thou  favoured  of  the  powers  divine ! 
Think  of  thy  father's  age  and  pity  mine ! 
In  me  that  father's  reverend  image  trace, 
Those  silver  hairs,  that  venerable  face ; 
His  trembling  limbs,  his  helpless  person,  see ! 
In  all  my  equal,  but  in  misery  I 
Yet  now,  perhaps,  some  turn  of  hunurn  h,ie 
Expels  him  helpless  from  his  peaceful  state ; 
Think,  from  some  powerful  foe  thou  seest  him  fly, 
And  beg  protection  with  a  feeble  cry. 
Yet  still  one  comfort  in  his  soul  may  rise ; 
He  hears  his  son  still  lives  to  glad  his  eyes. 
And,  hearing,  still  may  hope  a  better  day 
May  send  him  thee,  to  chuse  that  foe  away. 
No  comfort  to  my  griefs,  no  hopes  remain. 
The  best,  the  bravest,  of  my  sons  are  slain ! 
Yet  what  a  race !  ere  Greece  to  Ilion  came. 
The  pledge  of  many  a  loved  and  loving  dame : 
Nineteen  one  mother  bore — Dead,  all  are  dead ! 
How  oft,  alas !  has  wretched  Priam  bled  f 
Still  one  was  left  their  loss  to  recompense ; 
His  father's  hope,  his  country's  last  defence. 
Him  too  thy  rage  has  slain !  beneath  thy  steel, 
Unhappy  in  his  country's  cause  he  fell  1 

^'  For  him  through  hostile  camps  I  bent  my  way. 
For  him  thus  prostrate  at  thy  feet  I  lay ; 
Large  gifts  proportion'd  to  thy  wrath  I  bear ; 
O  hear  the  wretched,  and  the  gods  revere ! 

<<  Think  of  thy  father,  and  this  face  behold  1 
See  him  in  me,  as  helpless  and  as  old  I 
Though  not  so  wretclMd :  there  he  yields  to  me, 
The  first  of  men  in  sovereign  misery ! 
Thus  forced  to  kneel,  thus  grovelling  to  embrace 
The  scourge  and  ruin  of  my  realm  and  race : 
Suppliant  my  children's  murderer  to  implore. 
And  kiss  those  hands  yet  reeking  with  their  gore !" 

These  words  soft  pity  in  the  chief  inspire, 
Touch'd  with  the  dear  remembrance  of  his  sire. 
Then  with  his  hand  (as  prostrate  still  he  lay) 
The  old  man's  cheek  he  gently  tum'd  away. 
Now  each  by  turns  indulged  die  gush  of  woe ; 
And  now  the  mingled  tides  together  flow : 
This  low  on  earth,  that  gently  bending  o'er, 
A  father  one,  and  one  a  son  deplore : 


But  great  Achilles  difierent  paarions  rend, 
And  now  his  sire  he  mourns,  and  now  his  friend. 
The  infectious  softness  throt^  the  heroes  nui; 
One  universal  solemn  shower  began ; 
They  bore  as  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  man. 

Satiate  at  length  with  unavailing  woes. 
From  the  high  throne  divine  AchUles  rose ; 
The  reverend  monarch  by  the  hand  he  raised; 
On  his  white  beard  and  form  majestic  gazed, 
Not  unrelenting ;  then  serene  began 
With  words  to  soothe  the  miserable  man : 

<<  Alas,  what  weight  of  anguish  hast  thou  known ! 
Unhappy  prince  1  thus  guardless  and  alone 
To  pass  through  foes,  and  thus  undaunted  &ce 
The  man  whose  fury  has  deetroy'd  thy  race! 
Heaven  sure  has  arm'd  thee  with  a  heart  of  8tn4, 
A  strength  proportion'd  to  the  woes  you  feel 
Rise,  then :  let  reason  mitigate  our  care: 
To  mourn,  avails  not :  man  is  bom  to  bear. 
Such  is,  alas !  the  gods'  severe  decree : 
They,  only  they  are  blest,  and  only:  free. 
Two  urns*  by  Jove's  high  throne  Imve  ever  stood, 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
Fram  thenoe  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills|; 
To  most  he  mingles  both :  the  wretch  decreed 
To  taste  the  bad  unmix'd,  is  cursed  indeed ; 
Pursued  by  wrongs,  by  meagre  famine  driven, 
He  wanders,  outcast  both  of  earth  and  heaven. 
The  happiest  taste  not  happiness  sincere ; 
But  find  the  cordial  draught  is  dash'd  with  care. 
Who  more  than  Peleus  shone  in  wealth  and  po«cr! 
What  stars  concurring  blessM  his  natal  hour! 
A  realm,  a  goddess,  to  his  wishes  given ; 
Graced  by  the  gods  with  all  the  gifts  of  heaven. 
One  evil  yet,  o'ertakes  his  latest  day : 
No  race  succeeding  to  imperial  sway ; 
An  only  son ;  and  he,  alas !  ordain'd 
To  fall  untimely  in  a  foreign  land. 
See  him,  in  Troy,  the  pious  care  decline 
Of  his  weak  age,  to  live  the  curse  of  thine ! 
Thou  too,  old  man,  hast  happier  days  beheld ; 
In  riches  once,  in  children  once  excell'd ; 
Extended  Phrygia  own'd  thy  ample  reign, 
And  all  fair  Lesbos'  blissful  seats  contain. 
And  all  wide  Hellespont's  nnmeasured  main. 
But  since  the  god  his  hand  has  pleased  to  tonii 
And  fill  thy  measure  from  his  bitter  urn, 
What  sees  the  sun,  but  hapless  heroes'  falls  1 
War,  and  the  blood  of  men,  surround  thy  walk! 
What  must  be,  must  be.    Bear  thy  lot,  nor  tm 
These  unavailing  sorrows  o'er  the  dead ; 
Thou  canst  not  call  him  from  the  Stygian  shore, 
But  thou,  alas  1  may'st  live  to  suiTer  more !"« 

To  whom  the  king :  «  O  favonr'd  of  the  sides ! 
Here  let  me  grow  to  earth  1  since  Hector  lies 
On  the  bare  beach  deprived  of  obsequies. 
0  give  me  Hector  I  tor  my  eyes  restore 
His  corse,  and  take  the  gifts :  I  ask  no  more. 
Thou,  as  thou  may'st,  these  boundleai  stores  enjov; 
Safe  may'st  thou  sail,  and  turn  thy  wrath  from 

Troy: 
So  shall  thy  pity  and  forbearance  give 
A  weak  old  man  to  see  the  light  and  live!'* 

<<  Move  me  no  more  (Achilles  thus  repH^y 
While  kindling  anger  sparkled  in  his  eyiss) 
Nor  seek  by  tears  my  steady  soul  to  bend: 
To  yield  thy  Hector  I  myself  intend : 
For  know,  from  Jove  my  goddess-mother  cwn^i 
(Old  Ocean's  daughter,  silver  footed  dame) 
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Nor  comest  thou  but  by  heaven ;  nor  eomest  alone. 
Some  god  unpels  with  courage  not  thy  own : 
No  hnman  hand  the  weighty  gates  unbarr*d, 
Nor  could  the  boldest  of  our  youth  have  dai^d 
To  pass  our  outworks,  or  elude  the  guard. 
Cease ;  lest,  neglectful  of  high  Jove's  command, 
I  show  thee,  king !  thou  tread'st  on  hostile  land ; 
Kelease  my  knees,  thy  suppliant  arts  give  o'er, 
And  shake  the  purpose  of  my  soul  no  more." 

The  sire  obey'd  turn,  trembling  and  o'eraw'd. 
Achilles,  like  a  lion,  rusfa'd  abrosMd: 
Automedon  and  Alcimus  attend, 
(Whom  most  he  honoured,  since  he  lost  his  friend) 
These  to  unyoke  the  mules  and  horses  went. 
And  led  the  hoary  herald  to  the  tent ; 
Next,  heapM  on  high,  the  numerous  presents  bear, 
(Great  Hector's  ransom)  from  the  poUsh'd  car. 
Two  splendid  mantles,  and  a  carpet  spread. 
They  leave ;  to  cover  and  enwrap  the  dead. 
Then  call  the  handmaids,  with  assistant  toil 
To  wash  the  body  and  anoint  with  oil, 
Apart  from  Priam :  lest  the  unhappy  sire. 
Provoked  to  passion,  once  more  rouse  to  ire 
The  stem  Pelides ;  and  nor  sacred  age. 
Nor  Jove's  command,  should  check  the  rising  rage. 
This   done,  the  garments  o'er  the   corse    they 

spread; 
Achilles  lifts  it  to  the  funeral  bed : 
Then,  while  the  body  on  the  ear  they  laid. 
He  groans,  and  calls  on  loved  Patroclus'  shade  : 

"  If,  in  tiiat  gloom  which  never  light  must  know. 
The  deeds  of  mortals  touch  the  ghosts  below, 
O  friend !  forgive  me,  that  I  thus  fulfil 
(Restoring  Hector)  heaven's  unquestion'd  will. 
The  gifts  the  father  gave,  be  ever  thine, 
To  grace  thy  manes,  and  adorn  thy  shrine." 

He  said,  and,  entering,  took  his  seat  of  state. 
Where  full  before  him  reverend  Priam  sate  ; 
To  whom,  composed,  the  godlike  chief  begun  : 
'<  Lo !  to  thy  prayer  restored,  thy  breathless  son  ; 
Extended  on  die  funeral  couch  he  lies ; 
And  soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies. 
The  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eyes : 
But  now  the  peaceful  hours  of  sacred  night 
Demand  refection,  and  to  rest  invite  : 
Nor  thou,  O  father !  thus  consumed  with  woe. 
The  common  cares  that  nourish  life  forego. 
Not  thus  did  Niobe,  of  form  divine, 
A  parent  once,  whose  sorrows  equal'd  thine : 
Six  youthful  sons,  as  many  blooming  maids. 
In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  Stygian  shades  ; 
Those  by  Apollo's  silver  bow  were  slain. 
These,  Cynthia's  arrows  stretch'd  upon  the  plain  : 
So  was  her  pride  chastised  by  wrath  divine. 
Who  match'd  her  own  with  bright  Latona's  line ; 
But  two  the  goddess,  twelve  the  queen  enjoy 'd ; 
Those  boasted  twelve,  the  avenging  two  destroy'd. 
Steep'd  in  their  blood,  and  in  the  dust  outspread. 
Nine  days,  n,eglected,  lay  exposed  th^  dead ; 
None  by  to  weep  them,  to  inhume  them  none  ; 
(For  Jove  had  tum'd  tiie  nation  all  to  stone.) 
The  gods  themselves,  at  length  relenting,  gave 
The  unhappy  race  the  honours  of  a  grave. 
Herself  a  rock  (for  such  was  heaven's  high  will) 
Through  deserts  wild  now  pours  a  weeping  rill ; 
Where  round  the  bed  whence  Acheloiis  springs, 
The  watery  fairies  dance  in  mazy  rings  ; 
There  high  on  Sipylus's  shaggy  brow. 
She  stands  her  own  sad  monument  of  woe ; 
The  rock  for  ever  lastsy  the  tears  for  ever  flow. 


*'  Such  griefs,  O  king !  have  other  parents  known ; 
Remember  theirs,  and  mitigate  thy  own. 
The  care  of  heaven  thy  Hector  has  appealed, 
Nor  sluUl  he  lie  unwept,  and  uninterr'd  ; 
Soon  may  thy  aged,  cheeks  in  tears  be  drown'd. 
And  all  the  eyes  of  I  lion  stream  around." 

He  said,  and,  rising,  chose  the  victim  ewe 
With  silver  fleece,  which  his  attendants  slew. 
The  limbs  they  sever  from  the  reeking  hide. 
With  skill  prepare  them,  and  in  parts  divide : 
Each  on  the  coals  the  separate  morsels  lays. 
And,  hasty,  snatches  from  the  rising  blaze. 
With  bread  the  glittering  canisters  they  load. 
Which  round  the  board  Automedon  bestow'd. 
The  chief  himself  to  each  his  portion  placed. 
And  each  indulging  shared  in  sweet  repast. 
When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  represt, 
The  wondering  hero  eyes  his  royal  guest : 
No  less  the  royal  guest  the  hero  eyes. 
His  godlike  aspect  and  majestic  size ; 
Here,  youthful  grace  and  noble  fire  engage ; 
And  there,  the  mild  benevolence  of  age. 
Thus  gazing  long,  the  silence  neither  broke, 
(A  solemn  scene  !)  at  length  the  fiither  spoke : 

''  Permit  me  now,  beloved  of  Jove  I  to  steep 
My  careful  temples  in  the  dew  of  sleep : 
For,  since  the  day  that  number'd  with  the  dead 
My  hapless  son,  the  dust  has  been  my  bed  ; 
Soft  sleep  a  stranger  to  my  weeping  eyes  ; 
My  only  food,  my  sorrows  and  my  sighs  I 
Till  now,  encouraged  by  the  grace  you  give, 
I  share  thy  banquet,  and  consent  to  live." 

With  that,  Achilles  bade  prepare  the  bed. 
With  purple  soft  and  shaggy  carpets  spread  ; 
Forth,  by  the  flaming  lights,  they  bend  their  way, 
And  place  the  couches,  and  the  coverings  lay. 
Then  he :  <<  Now,  father,  sleep,  but  sleep  not  here  ; 
Consult  thy  safety,  and  forgive  my  fear. 
Lest  any  Argive,  at  this  hour  awake. 
To  ask  our  counsel,  or  our  orders  tiJce, 
Approaching  sudden  to  our  open'd  tent. 
Perchance  behold  thee,  and  our  grace  prevent. 
Should  such  report  thy  honour'd  person  here. 
The  king  of  men  the  ransom  might  defer : 
But  say  with  speed,  if  aught  of  uy  desire 
Remains  unask'd  ;  what  time  the  rites  require 
To  inter  thy  Hector !  For,  so  long  we  stay 
Our  slaughtering  arm,  and  bid  the  hosts  obey." 

<<  If  then  thy  will  permit  (the  monarch  said) 
To  finish  all  due  honours  to  the  dead. 
This  of  thy  grace  accord  :  to  thee  are  known 
The  fears  of  Ilion,  closed  within  her  town  ; 
And  at  what  distance  from  our  walls  aspire 
The  hills  of  Ide,  and  forests  for  the  fire. 
Nine  days  to  vent  our  sorrows  I  request, 
The  tenth  shall  see  the  funeral  and  the  feast ; 
The  next,  to  raise  his  monument  be  given  ; 
The  twelfth  we  war,  if  war  be  doom'd  by  heaven !" 

"  This  thy  request  (replied  the  chieft  enjov : 
Till  then  our  arms  suspend  the  fall  of  Troy.'' 

Then  gave  his  hand  at  parting,  to  prevent 
The  old  man's  fears,  and  tum'd  within  the  tent ; 
Where  fair  Brisei^  bright  in  blooming  charms. 
Expects,  her  hero  with  desiring  arms. 
But  in  the  porch  the  king  and  herald  rest; 
Sad  dreams  of  care  vet  wandering  in  their  breast. 
Now  gods  and  men  the  gifts  of  sleep  partake  ; 
Industrious  Hermes  only  was  awake, 
The  king's  return  revolving  in  his  mind. 
To  pass  the  ramparts,  and  the  watch  to  blind. 
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The  power  descending  hover*«[  o'er  liLs  head  : 
<<  And  sleep'st  thou,  father  !  (thas  the  vision  said) 
Now  dost  thou  sleep,  when  Hector  is  restored  1 
Nor  fear  the  Grecian  foes,  or  Grecian  lord ! 
Thy  presence  here  should  stem  Atrides  see, 
Thy  still  surviving  sons  may  sue  for  thee  ; 
May  offer  all  thy  treasures  yet  contain, 
To  spare  thy  age ;  and  offer  all  in  vain/' 

Waked  with  the  word  the  trembling  sire  arose, 
And  raised  his  friend  :  the  god  before  him  goes : 
He  joins  the  mules,  directs  them  with  his  hand, 
And  moves  in  silence  through  the  hostile  land. 
When  now  to  Xanthus'  yellow  stream  they  drove 
(Xanthus,  immortal  progeny  of  Jove) 
The  winged  deity  forsook  their  view. 
And  in  a  moment  to  Olympus  flew. 
Now  shed  Aurora  round  her  saffron  ray. 
Sprang  through  the  gates  of  light,  and  gave  the  day : 
Charged  with  the  mournful  load,  to  I  lion  go 
The  sage  and  king,  majestically  slow. 
Cassandra  first  beholds,  from  I  lion's  spire. 
The  sad  ])rocession  of  her  hoary  sire ; 
Then,  as  the  pensive  pomp  advanced  more  near, 
(Her  breathless  brother  stretch'd  upon  the  bier) 
A  shower  of  tears  o'erflows  her  beauteous  eyes, 
Alarming  thus  all  Ilion  with  her  cries  :    [employ, 

"Turn  here  your  steps,  and  here  vour  eyes 
Ye  wretched  daughters,  and  ye  sons  of  l^roy ; 
H  e'er  ye  rush'd  in  crowds,  with  vast  delight, 
To  hail  your  hero  glorious  from  the  fight. 
Now  meet  him  dead,  and  let  your  sorrows  flow  ! 
Your  common  triumph,  and  your  common  woe." 

In  thronging  crowds  they  issue  to  the  plains ; 
Nor  man  nor  woman  in  the  walls  remains ; 
In  every  face  the  self-same  grief  is  shown ; 
And  Troy  sends  forth  one  universal  groan. 
At  Sena's  gates  they  meet  the  monming  wain. 
Hang  on  the  wheels,  and  grovel  round  &e  slain. 
The  wife,  and  mother,  frantic  with  despair, ' 
Kiss  his  pale  cheek,  and  rend  their  scatter'd  hair : 
Thus  wildly  wailing,  at  the  gates  they  lay ; 
And  there  had  sigh'd  and  sorrow'd  out  ike  day ; 
But  godlike  Priam  from  the  chariot  rose : 
"  Forbear  (he  cried)  this  violence  of  woes  ; 
First  to  the  palace  let  the  car  proceed. 
Then  pour  your  boundless  sorrows  o'er  the  dead." 

The  waves  of  people  at  his  word  divide, 
Slow  rolls  the  chariot  through  the  following  tide  ; 
Even  to  the  palace  the  sad  pomp  they  wait : 
They  weep,  and  place  him  on  the  bed  of  state. 
A  mehincholy  choir  attend  around, 
With  plaintive  sighs,  and  music's  solemn  sound : 
Alternately  they  sing,  alternate  flow 
The  obedient  tears,  melodious  in  their  woe. 
While  deeper  sorrows  groan  from  each  full  heart, 
And  nature  speaks  at  every  pause  of  art. 

First  to  the  corse  the  weeping  consort  fiew  ; 
Around  his  neck  her  milk-white  arms  she  threw, 
"  And  oh,  my  Hector  I  Oh,  my  lord !  (she  cries) 
Snatch'd  in  thy  bloom  from  these  desiring  eyes ! 
Thou  to  the  dismal  realms  for  ever  gone  I 
And  I  abandoned,  desolate,  alone  I 
An  only  son,  once  comfort  of  our  pains. 
Sad  product  now  of  hapless  love,  remains  ! 
Never  to  manly  age  that  son  shall  rise. 
Or  with  increasing  graces  glad  my  eyes : 
For  Ilion  now  (her  great  defender  slain) 
Shall  sink  a  smoking  ruin  on  the  plain. 
Who  now  protects  her  wives  with  guardian  care! 
Who  saves  her  infants  from  the  rage  of  war  ! 


Now  hostile  fleets  must  waft  those  in&ntB  oVr 
(Those  wives  must  wait  them)  to  a  foreign  shore! 
Thou  too,  my  son  I  to  barbarous  climes  ahalt  go, 
The  sad  companion  of  thy  mother's  woe ; 
Driven  hence  a  slave  before  the  victor's  sword ; 
Condemn'd  to  toil  for  some  inhuman  lord : 
Or  else  some  Greek  whose  father  preas'd  the  plain, 
Or  son,  or  brother,  by  great  Hector  slain. 
In  Hector's  blood  his  vengeance  shall  enjoy, 
And  huri  thee  headlong  firom  the  towers  of  Troy.  , 
For  thy  stem  &ther  never  spared  a  foe : 
Thence  all  these  tears,  and  all  this  scene  of  woe ! 
Thence  many  evils  his  sad  parents  bore. 
His  parents  many,  but  his  consort  more. 
Why  gavest  thou  not  to  me  thy  dying  hand! 
And  v^y  received  not  I  thy  last  oommandl 
Some  word  thou  would'st  have  spoke,  which,  asdlj  ; 

dear. 
My  soul  might  keep,  or  utter  with  a  tear; 
Which  never,  never  oould  be  lost  in  air, 
Fix'd  in  my  heart,  and  oft  repeated  there  1" 

Thus  to  her  weeping  maids  she  makes  her  moan : 
Her  weeping  handmaids  echo  groan  for  groso. 

The  mournful  mother  next  sustains  her  part: 
*'  0  thou,  the  best,  the  dearest  to  my  heart ! 
Of  all  my  race  thou  most  by  heaven'approved, 
And  by  the  immortals  even  in  death  beloved ! 
While  all  my  other  sons  in  barbarous  baada 
Achilles  bound,  and  sold  to  foreign  lands, 
This  felt  no  chains,  but  went  a  glorious  ghost, 
Free,  and  a  hero,  to  the  Stygian  coast. 
Sentenced,  'tis  true,  by  his  inhuman  doom, 
Thy  noble  corse  was  ^ragg'd  around  the  tomb; 
(The  tomb  of  hun  thy  warlike  ann  had  slam) 
Ungenerous  insult,  impotent  and  vain ! 
Yet  glow'st  thou  fresh  ¥nth  every  living  grace; 
No  mark  of  pain,  or  violence  of  face ; 
Rosy  and  fair  1  as  Phoebus'  silver  bow 
Dismiss'd  thee  gently  to  the  shades  below." 

Thus  spoke  the  dame,  and  melted  into  tesis.      i 
Sad  Helen  next  in  pomp  of  grief  appean ; 
Fast,  from  the  shining  sluices  of  her  eyes 
Fall  the  round  crystid  drops,  while  thus  she  criec :  , 

^Ah,  dearest  friend!  in  whom  the  gods  b»d 
join'd 
The  mildest  manners  with  the  bravest  mind ; 
Now  twice  ten  years  (unhappy  years)  are  o'er 
Since  Paris  brought  me  to  the  Trojan  shore ; 
(O  had  I  perish'd,  ere  that  form  divine 
Seduced  this  soft,  this  easy  heart  of  mine !) 
Yet  was  it  ne'er  my  fate,  from  thee  to  find 
A  deed  ungentle,  or  a  word  unkind :  | 

When  otiiers  cursed  the  authoress  of  their  woe,     ,i 
Thy  pity  check'd  my  sorrows  in  their  flow : 
If  some  proud  brother  eyed  me  with  disdain, 
Or  scornful  sister  with  her  sweeping  trai%  , 

Thy  gentle  accents  soften'd  all  my  pain.  | 

For  thee  I  moum ;  and  moum  myself  in  thee,      I 
The  wretched  source  of  all  this  misery  I  (| 

The  fate  I  caused,  for  ever  I  bemoan ;  { 

Sad  Helen  has  no  friend,  now  thou  art  gone !        ,i 
Through  Troy's  wide  streets  abandoned  shall  i  . 
roaml  'j 

In  Troy  deserted,  as  abhorr'd  at  home  I "  ij 

So  spoke  the  fair,  with  sorrow-streaming  eye  ; 
Distressful  beauty  melts  each  stander-by : 
On  all  around  the  infectious  sorrow  grows; 
But  Priam  check'd  the  torrent  as  it  rose : 
"  Perform,  ye  Trojans  I  what  the  rites  require, 
And  fell  the  forests  for  a  funeral  pyre ; 
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Twelve  days,  nor  foes  nor  secret  ambosh  dread ; 
Achilles  grants  these  honours  to  the  dead." 

He  spoke ;  and,  at  his  word,  the  Trojan  train 
Their  mules  and  oxen  harness  to  the  wain, 
Pourthrough  the  gate8,and,feird  from  Ida's  crown, 
Roll  back  we  gaUier'd  forests  to  the  town. 
These  toils  continue  nine  succeeding  days, 
And  high  in  air  a  sylvan  structure  raise. 
Bat  when  the  tenth  fair  mom  began  to  shinCy 
Forth  to  the  pile  was  borne  the  man  divine. 
And  phtoed  aloft ;  while  all,  vdth  streaming  eyes, 
Beheld  the  flames  and  rolling  smokes  arise. 
Soon  as  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
With  rosy  lustre  str^'d  the  dewy  lawn. 
Again  the  mournful  crowds  surround  the  pyro, 
And  quench  with  wine  the  yet  remaining  fire. 


The  snowy  bones  his  friends  and  brothers  place 
(With  tears  collected)  in  a  golden  vase ; 
The  golden  vase  in  purple  pills  they  roll'd. 
Of  softest  texture,  and  inwrought  with  gold. 
Last  o'er  the  urn  the  sacred  earth  they  spread. 
And  raised  the  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead. 
(Strong  guards  and  spies,  till  all  the  rites  wero 

done, 
Watch'd  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun ;) 
AH  Troy  then  moves  to  Priam's  court  again, 
A  solemn,  silent,  melancholy  train : 
Assembled  thero,  from  pious  toil  they  rest, 
And  sadly  shared  the  last  sepulchral  feast. 
Such  honours  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid. 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade. 


CONCLUDING   NOTE. 


Wx  have  now  pasted  through  the  Iliad,  and  seen  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  and  the  terrible  effiocts  of  it,  at  an  end : 
aa  that  only  waa  the  aubjeot  of  the  poem,  and  the  nature 
of  epic  poetry  would  not  pennit  our  author  to  proceed  to 
the  orent  of  the  war,  it  may  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  the 
common  reader  to  give  a  abort  account  of  what  happened 
to  Troy  and  the  chief  actors  in  this  poem,  after  the  oon- 
oloaion  of  it. 

I  need  not  mention  that  Troy  waa  taken  soon  after  the 
death  of  Hector,  by  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  described  by  Virgil  in  the  second 
book  of  the  JEneid. 

Achilles  feU  before  Troy,  by  the  hand  of  Paris,  by  the 
shot  of  aa  arrow  in  his  heel,  as  Hector  had  prophesied  at 
his  death,  Ub.  zxli. 

The  unfortunate  Friam  waa  killed  by  j^^hus,  the  son 
of  Achillea. 

Ajaz,  after  the  death  of  Achilles,  had  a  contest  with 
Ulysses  for  the  armour  of  Vulcan ;  but  being  defeated  in 
his  aim,  he  slew  hlms^  through  indignation. 

Helen,  after  the  death  of  Paris,  married  Delphobus  his 
brother,  and  at  the  taking  of  Troy  betrayed  him,  in  order 
to  reconcile  herself  to  MemdaOs  her  first  husband,  who 
reoeiyed  her  again  into  favour. 

Agamemnon  at  his  return  was  barbarously  murdered  by 
.figysthtts,  at  the  instigation  of  Glytemnestra  his  wife, 
who  in  his  absenoe  had  dishonoured  his  bed  with  JSgysthus. 

Diomed,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  was  expelled  his  own 
country,  and  scarce  escaped  with  his  life  from  his  adul- 
terous wife  JE^IsIb:  but  at  last  was  received  by  JIaunus 


in  Apulia,  and  ahared  his  kingdom:  it  is  uncertain  how 
he  died. 

Nestor  lived  In  peace  with  his  children,  in  Fyloa,  his   I 
native  country.  | 

Ulysses  also,  after  innumerable  troubles  by  sea  and  land,    | 
at  last  returned  in  safety  to  Ithaca,  which  is  the  Bul;tject  of 
Homer's  Odyssey. 

For  what  remains,  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  the  cere- 
monies of  taking  leave  at  the  end  of  my  work ;  and  from 
embarrassing  myself,  or  others,  with  any  defences  or 
apologies  about  It  But  instead  of  endeavouring  to  raise 
a  vain  monument  to  myself,  of  the  merits  or  difficulties  of 
it  (which  must  be  left  to  the  world,  to  truth,  and  to  pos- 
terity) let  me  leave  behind  me  a  memorial  of  my  friend- 
ship with  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  men,  as  well  as 
finest  writers,  of  my  age  and  country :  one  who  has  tried, 
and  knows  by  his  own  experience,  how  hard  an  under- 
taking it  is  to  do  Justice  to  Homer :  and  one  who  (I  am 
sure)  sincerely  r^oioes  with  me  at  the  period  of  my 
labours.  To  him,  therefore,  having  brought  this  long 
work  to  a  oonclusian,  I  desire  to  dedicate  it ;  and  to  have 
the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  placing  together,  in  this 
manner,  the  names  of  Mr.  Conorxvx,  and  of 

March  2ft,  ITSa  A.  POPE. 

Tvr  OcSy  8i  ^hwoCta — rh  fiii  M  w\4oy  fi9  irpoicAi^ai 
itf  TloniTitep  fcol  &AAoif  ^inySc^fioo'i,  4y  ots  Jaws  Ay 
mrtax*^"!  <^  ^HrS6fAiitf  i/uivrhtf  w^^cts  wpoUvra, 
M.  Ainuo*  Ajrnw.  de  aeipao,  1.  i.  f .  17. 
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THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMEll. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  EPIC  POEM,  AND  OF  THE  ILIAD  AND 

ODYSSEY : 


BXTBACTBD  FROM  BOSSV. 


BECnONL 
TBB  VATUIUi  or  SPIC  PORRT. 

The  fables  of  poets  were  originally  employed  in 
representing  the  Divine  Nature,  according  to  the 
notion  then  conceived  of  it.  Thiis  sublime  subject 
occasioned  the  first  poets  to  be  called  divines,  and 
poetiy  the  language  of  the  gods.  They  divided 
the  divine  attributes  into  so  many  persons ;  because 
the  infirmity  of  a  human  mind  cannot  sufficiently 
conceive,  or  explain,  so  much  power  and  action  in 
a  simplicity  so  great  and  indivisible  as  that  of  God. 
And  perhaps  thev  were  also  jealous  of  the  advan- 
tages they  reaped  from  such  excellent  and  exalted 
leaiiiing,  and  of  which  they  thought  tlie  vulgar  part 
of  mankind  was  not  worthy. 

They  could  not  describe  the  operations  of  this 
,  almighty  cause,  without  speaking  at  the  same  time 
of  its  effects :  so  that  to  divinity  they  added  phy- 
siology, and  treated  of  both,  without  quitting  Uie 
umbrages  of  their  allegorical  expressions. 

But  man  being  the  chief  and  most  noble  of  all 
that  God  produced,  and  nothing  being  so  proper, 
or  more  useful,  to  poets  than  this  subject,  fiiey 
added  it  to  the  former,  and  treated  of  the  doctrine 
of  morality  after  the  same  manner  as  they  did  that 
of  divinity  and  phisiology :  and  from  morality  thus 
treated,  is  formed  that  kind  of  poem  and  fable 
which  we  call  epic.1 

The  poets  did  the  same 'in  morally,  that  the 
divines  had  done  in  divinity.  But  that  infinite 
variety  of  the  actions  and  operations  of  the  Divine 
Nature  (to  which  our  understanding  bears  so  small 
a  proportion^  did  as  it  were  force  them  upon  di- 
viding the  single  idea  of  the  only  one  God  into 
several  persons,  under  the  different  names  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  Nentune,  and  the  rest. 

And,  on  the  otner  band,  the  nature  of  moral 
philosophy  being  such,  as  never  to  treat  of  things 
m  particular,  but  in  general,  the  epic  poets  were 
obliged  to  unite  in  one  single  idea,  in]  one  and  the 
same  person,  and  in  an  action  which  appeared  sin- 
gular, all  that  looked  like  it  in  different  persons, 
and  in  various  actions ;  which  might  be  thus  con- 
tained as  so  many  species  under  their  genus. 

The  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  care  such 
an  august  cause  is  to  be  supposed  to  take  about  any 
action,  obliges  the  poet  to  represent  this  action  as 
great,  important,  and  managed  by  kings  and  prin- 
ces.* It  obliges  him  likewise  to  think,  and  speak 
in  an  elevated  way,  above  the  vulgar,  and  in  a 

•  **  B«B  gestae  regnmque  duoumque."   Hon.  Art.  Poet 


style  that  may  in  some  sort  keep  up  the  character 
of  the  divine  persons  he  introduces.t  To  this  end 
serve  the  poetical  and  figurative  expression,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  heroic  verse. 

But  all  this,  beine  divine  and  surprising,  may 
quite  ruin  all  probabuity :  therefore  the  poet  diould 
take  a  peculiar  care  as  to  that  point,  since  his  chief 
aim  is  to  instruct,  and  without  probability  any 
action  is  less  likely  to  persuade. 

Lastly,  since  precepts  oueht  to  be  concise,^  to 
be  the  more  easily  conceived,  and  less  oppress  the 
memory,  and  since  nothing  can  be  more  effectual 
to  this  end  than  proposing  one  single  idea,  and  col- 
lecting all  thinss  so  well  together,  as  to  be  present 
to  our  minds  all  at  once ;  merefore  the  poets  have 
reduced  all  to  one  single  action,  §  under  one  and 
the  same  desien,  and  m  a  body  whose  members 
and  parts  sboiud  be  homogeneous. 

What  we  have  observed  of  the  nature  of  the  epic 
poem  gives  us  a  just  idea  of  it,  and  we  may  define 
it  thus : 

"  The  epic  poem  is  a  discourse  invented  by  art, 
to  form  the  manners,  by  such  instructions  as  are 
disguised  under  the  allegories  of  some  one  impor- 
tant action,  which  is  related  in  verse,  after  a  pro- 
bable, diverting,  and  surprising  manner." 


SECTION  IL 

TBB  VABLS  OF  TBS  ILIAD. 

In  every  diesign  which  a  man  deliberately  under- 
takes, the  end  he  proposes  is  the  first  thing  in  his 
mind,,  and  that  by  which  he  governs  the  whole 
work,  and  all  its  parts :  thus,  smce  the  end  of  the 
epic  poem  is  to  regulate  the  manners,  it  is  with 
this  first  view  the  poet  ought  to  begin. 

But  there  is  a  great  dif^rence  between  the  phi- 
losophical and  the  poetical  doctrine  of  manners. 
The  schoolmen  content  themselves  with  treating  of 
virtues  and  vices  in  general :  the  instructions  they 
give  are  proper  for  Sn  states  of  people,  and  for  all 
ages..  But  the  poet  has  a  nearer  regard  to  his  own 


-'*  Cui  mena  divinior  atque  os 


HifiiaMnataruinf  dM>NomIiils  hi^iu  honorem,* 

noRAT. 

t  *'  Quicquid  pneciplM  esto  brevis,  at  dtd  dlota 
Perciplant  animi  dociles,  teneantque  fideles." 

HtfR.  Poet 
9  "  Denlqae  ilt  quodviB  simplex  duntazat,  et  urmm.** 

HOK.  PiWt. 
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country,  and  the  necessities  of  his  own  nation. 
With  this  design  he  makes  choice  of  some  piece  of 
morality,  the  most  proper  and  just  he  can  imagine : 
and  in  order  to  press  this  home,  he  makes  less  use 
of  the  force  of  reasoning,  than  of  the  power  of  in- 
sinuation ;  accommodating  himself  to  the  parti- 
cular customs  and  IncllnatiDns  of  those  who  are 
to  be  the  subject,  or  the  readers,  of  his  work. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Homer  has  acquitted  him- 
self in  these  respects. 

He  saw  the  Grecians,  for  whom  he  designed  his 
poem,  were  dif  ided  into  as  many  states  as  they  had 
capital  cities.  Each  was  a  body  politic  apart,  and 
had  its  form  of  government  independent  from  all 
the  rest.  And  yet  these  distinct  states  were  very 
often  obliged  to  unite  together  in  one  body  against 
their  common  enemies.  These  were  two  very  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  government,  such  as  could  not  be 
comprehended  m  one  maxim  of  morality,  and  in 
one  single  poem. 

The  poet  therefore  has  made  two  distinct  fables 
of  them.  The  one  is  for  Greece  in  general,  united 
into  one  body,  but  composed  of  parts  independent 
on  each  other ;  and  the  other  for  each  pellicular 
state,  considered  as  they  were  in  time  of  peace, 
without  the  former  circumstances  and  the  necessity 
of  being  united. 

As  for  the  first  sort  of  government,  in  the  union, 
or  rather  in  the  confederacy,  of  many  independent 
state8,experience  has  always  nuide  it  appear,  ''That 
nothing  so  much  causes  success  as  a  due  subordi- 
nation, and  a  right  understanding  among  the  chief 
commanders.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  inevit- 
able ruin  of  such  confederacies  proceeds  from  the 
heats,  jealousies,  and  ambition  of  the  different 
leaders,and  the  discontents  of  submitting  to  a  single 
general."  All  sorts  of  states,  and  in  particular  tiie 
Grecians,  had  dearly  experienced  this  truth.  So 
that  the  most  useful  and  necessary  instruction  that 
could  be  given  them,  was,  to  lay  before  their  eyes 
the  loss  which  both  the  people  and  the  princes  must 
of  necessity  suffer,  by  the  ambition,  discord,  and 
obstinacy  of  the  latter. 

Homer,  then,  has  taken  for  the  foundation  of  his 
fable  this  great  truth ;  that  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween princes  is  the  ruin  of  their  own  states.  **  I 
sing  (says  he)  the  anger  of  Achilles,  so  pernicious 
to  the  Grecians,  and  the  cause  of  so  many  heroes' 
deaths,  occasioned  by  the  discord  and  separation 
of  Agamemnon  and  that  prince." 

But  that  this  truth  may  be  completely  and  fully 
known,  there  is  need  of  a  second  to  support  it. 
It  is  necessary  in  such  a  design,  not  only  to  repre- 
sent the  confederate  states  at  first  disagreeing 
among  themselves,  and  from  thence  unfortunate, 
but  to  show  the  same  states  afterwards  reconciled 
and  united,  and  of  consequence  victorious. 

Let  UB  now  see  how  he  has  joined  aU  these  in 
one  general  action. 

"  Several  princes  independent  on  one  another, 
were  united  against  a  common  enemv.  The  person 
whom  thev  hid  elected  their  general,  offers  an  af- 
front to  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  confederates. 
This  offended  prince  is  so  far  provoked  as  to  re- 
linquish the  union,  and  obstinately  refuse  to  fight 
for  the  common  cause.  This  misunderstanding 
gives  the  enemy  such  an  advantage,  that  the  allies 
are  very  near  quitting  their  design  with  dishonour. 
He  himself  who  made  the  separation  is  not  exempt 
from  sharing  the  misfortune  which  he  brought  upon 


his  party :  for  having  permitted  his  intimate  fneod 
to  succour  them  in  a  great  necessity,  this  friend  is 
killed  by  the  enemy's  general.  Thus  the  oonteod- 
ing  princes,  being  both  made  wiser  at  their  ovn 
cost,  are  reconciled,  and  unite  again :  tiien  this 
valiant  prince  not  only  obtains  the  victory  in  the 
public  cause,  but  revenges  his  private  wronn  by 
killing  with  his  own  hands  the  author  of  the  death 
of  his  friend." 

This  is  the  first  platform  of  the  poem,  and  tiie 
fiction  which  reduces  into  one  important  and 
universal  action  all  the  particulars  upon  which 
it  turns. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  rendered  probable 
by  the  circumstances  of  times,  pb^es,  and  pe^ 
sons:  some  persons  must  be  found  out,  abeady 
known  by  history  or  otherwise,  whom  we  may 
with  probability  make  the  actors  and  personages 
of  this  fable.  Homer  has  made  choice  of  the  sieg? 
of  Troy,  and  feigned  that  this  action  happened 
there.  To  a  phantom  of  his  brain,  whom  he  would 
paint  valiant  and  choleric,  he  has  given  the  name 
of  Achilles  ;  that  of  Agamenmon  to  his  general ; 
that  of  Hector  to  the  enemy's  comman&r;  and 
so  to  the  rest. 

Besides,  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  manners,  customs,  and  genius  of  the 
Grreeks  his  auditors,  the  better  to  make  them 
attend  to  the  instruction  of  his  poem,  and  to  gain 
their  approbation  by  praising  them ;  so  that  tbej 
might  tbe  better  forgive  him  the  representation  of 
their  own  faults  in  some  of  his  chief  personages. 
He  admirably  discharges  all  these  dutieis  by 
making  these  brave  princes  and  those  vietorioiv 
people  all  Grecians,  and  the  fothers  of  those  be 
nad  a  mind  to  commend. 

But  not  being  content,  in  a  work  of  sadi  a 
length,  to  propose  only  the  principal  point  of  the 
moral,  and  to  fill  up  the  rest  with  useless  orna- 
ments and  foreign  incidents,  he  extends  this  mozal 
by  all  its  necessarv  consequences.  As,  for  instance, 
in  the  subject  before  us,  it  is  not  enough  to  knov, 
that  a  good  understanding  ought  always  to  be 
maintained  among  confederates ;  it  is  likewise  of 
equal  importance,  that  if  there  happens  any  divi- 
sion, care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  secret  from 
the  enemy,  that  their  ignorance  of  this  advantaf:? 
may  prevent  their  makmg  use  of  it.  And  in  the 
second  place,  when  their  concord  is  but  counterfeit 
and  only  in  appearance,  one  should  never  pres 
the  enemy  too  closely;  for  this  would  discover 
the  weakness  which  we  ought  to  conceal  from 
them. 

The  episode  of  Patroclus  most  admirably  fio^ 
nishes  us  with  these  two  instructions ;  for  when 
he  appeared  in  the  arms  of  Achilles,  the  Trojans, 
who  took  him  for  that  prince  now  reconciled  and 
united  to  the  confederates,  immediately  gs^^ 
ground,  and  quitted  the  advantages  they  bad 
before  over  the  Greeks.  But  Patroclus,  who 
should  have  been  contented  with  this  success, 
presses  upon  Hector  too  boldly,  and  by  obliging 
him  to  fight,  soon  discovers  that  it  was  not  the 
true  AchiUes  who  was  clad  in  his  armour,  but  a 
hero  of  much  inferior  prowess.  So  that  Hector 
kills  him,  and  regains  those  advantages  which  the 
Trojans  had  lost,  on  the  opinion  that  Adiilles  «w 
recondled. 
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SECTION  ni. 

TBB  TABLE  OW  TH«  ODYaSBY. 

Thb  Odyssey  was  not  designed,  like  the  Iliad, 
for  instruction  of  all  the  states  of  Greece  joined 
in  one  body,  but  for  each  state  in  particular.  As 
a  state  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  head  which 
commands  and  the  members  which  obey,  there 
are  instructions  requisite  to  both,  to  teach  the 
one  to  govern,  and  the  others  to  submit  to  goTern- 
ment. 

There  are  two  virtues  necessary  to  one  in 
authority,  prudence  to  order,  and  care  to  see 
his  orders  put  in  execution.  The  prudence  of  a 
politician  is  not  acquired  but  by  a  long  experi- 
ence in  all  sorts  of  business,  and  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  different  forms  of  governments 
and  states.  The  care  of  the  administration  suffers 
not  him  that  has  the  government  to  rely  upon 
others,  but  requires  his  own  presence  ;  and  kings 
who  are  absent  from  their  states  are  in  danger  of 
losing  them,  and  give  occasion  to  great  disorders 
and  confusion. 

These  two  points  may  be  easily  united  in  one 
and  the  same  man.   **  A  king  forsakes  his  kingdom 
to  visit  the  courts  of  several  princes,  where  he 
I   learns  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  na- 
tions.   From  hence  there  naturally  arises  a  vast 
.   number  of  incidents,  of  dangers,  and  of  adventures, 
I   very  useful  for  a  political  institution.    On  the  other 
I   side,  this  absence  gives  way  to  the  disorders  which 
I   happen  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  which  end  not 
till  his  return,  whose  presence  only  can  re-establish 
all  things."    Thus  the  absence  of  a  king  has  the 
same  effects  in  this  fable,  as  the  division  of  the 
princes  had  in  the  former. 

The  subjects  have  scarce  any  need  but  of  one 
general  maxim,  which  is,  To  suffer  themselves  to 
be  governed,  and  to  obey  faithfully,  whatever 
reason  they  may  imagine  a^^ainst  the  orders  they 
receive.  It  is  easy  to  join  this  instruction  with  the 
other,  by  bestowing  on  this  wise  and  industrious 
prince  such  subjects,  as  in  his  absence  would  rather 
Ibllowtheir  own  judgment  than  his  commands ;  and 
by  demonstrating  the  misfortunes  which  this  dis- 
obedience draws  upon  them,  the  evil  consequences 
which  almost  infallibly  attend  these  particular  no- 
tions, which  are  entirely  different  from  the  general 
idea  of  him  who  ought  to  govern. 

But  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  princes  in  the 
Iliad  should  be  choleric  and  quarrelsome,  so  it  is 
necessarv  in  the  fable  of  the  Odvssey  that  the  diief 
penon  should  be  sage  and  prudent.  This  raises  a 
difficulty  in  the  fiction ;  because  this  person  ought 
to  be  absent  for  the  two  reasons  aforementioned, 
which  are  essential  to  the  fable,  and  which  con- 
stitute the  principal  aim  of  it:  but  he  cannot 
absent  himself,  without  offending  against  another 
maxim  of  equal  importance,  viz.  That  a  king 
should  upon  no  account  leave  his  country. 

It  is  true,  there  are  sometimes  such  necessities 
as  sufficiently  excuse  the  prudence  of  a  politician 
in  this  point.  But  such  a  necessity  is  a  thing 
important  enough  of  itself  to  supply  matter  for 
another  poem,  and  this  multiplication  of  the  action 
would  be  vicious.  To  prevent  which,  in  ihe  first 
place,  this  necessitvand  the  departure  of  the  hero 
must  be  disjoined  from  the  poem  ;  and  in  the 
second  pUce,  the  hero  having  been  obliged  to  ab- 
sent himself,  for  a  reason  antecedent  to  &e  action^ 


and  pkced  distinct  from  the  fable,  he  ought  not  so 
far  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  instructing  him- 
self, as  to  absent  himself  voluntarily  from  ma  own 
government.  For  at  this  rate,  his  absence  would 
be  merely  voluntary,  and  one  might  with  reason 
lay  to  his  charge  all  the  disorders  which  might 


Thus  in  the  constitution  of  the  fable  he  ought 
not  to  take  for  his  action,  and  for  the  foundation  of 
his  .poem,  the  departure  of  a  prince  from  his  own 
country,  nor  his  voluntary  stay  in  any  other  place ; 
but  his  return,  and  this  return  retarded  against  his 
will.  This  is  the  first  idea  Homer  gives  us  of  it. 
His  hero*  appears  at  first  in  a  desolate  island,  sit- 
ting upon  the  side  of  the  sea,  which  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  looks  upon  as  the  obstacle  that  had  so 
long  opposed  his  return,  and  detained  him  from 
revisitmg  his  own  dear  country. 

And  lastly,  since  this  forced  delay  might  more 
naturally  and  usually  happen  to  such  as  make 
voyages  by  sea,  Homer  has  judiciously  made  choice 
of  a  prince  whose  kingdom  was  in  an  island. 

Let  us  see  then  how  he  has  feigned  all  this 
action,  making  his  hero  a  person  in  years,  because 
years  are  requisite  to  instruct  a  man  in  prudence 
and  poKcy. 

^  A  prince  had  been  obliged  to  forsake  his  native 
country,  and  to  head  an  army  of  his  subjects  in  a 
foreign  expedition.  Having  gloriously  performed 
this  enterprise,  he  was  marchmg  home  again,  and 
conducting  his  subjects  to  his  own  state  ;  but, 
spite  of  all  the  attempts  with  which  the  eagerness 
to  return  had  inspired  him,  he  was  stopped  by  the 
way  by  tempests  for  several  vears,  and  cast  upon 
several  countries  differing  from  each  other  in 
manners  and  government.  In  these  dangers,  his 
companions,  not  always  following  his  orders, 
perished  through  their  own  fault  The  grandees 
of  his  countxy  strangely  abuse  his  absence,  and 
raise  no  small  disorders  at  home.  They  consume 
his  estate,  conspire  to  destroy  his  son,  would  con- 
strain his  queen  to  acoept  of  one  of  them  for  her 
husband ;  and  indulge  themselves  in  all  violence, 
so  much  the  more,  because  they  were  persuaded 
he  would  never  return.  But  at  last  he  returns, 
and  discovering  himself  only  to  liis  son  and  some 
others,  who  hM  continued  firm  to  him,  he  is  an 
eye-witness  of  the  insolence  of  hisenemies, punishes 
them  according  to  their  deserts,  and  restores  to 
his  island  that  tranquillity  and  repose  to  which  they 
had  been  strangers  during  his  absence." 

As  the  truth,  which  serves  for  foundation  to  this 
fiction,  is,  that  the  absence  of  a  person  from  his 
own  home,  or  his  neglect  of  his  own  affairs,  is  the 
cause  of  great  disorders ;  so  the  principal  point  of 
the  action,  and  the  most  essential  one,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  hero.  This  fills  almost  all  the  poem ; 
for  not  only  this  real  absence  lasted  several  years, 
but  even  when  the  hero  returned,  he  does  not  dis- 
cover himself:  and  this  prudent  disguise,  from 
whence  he  reaped  so  much  advantage,  has  the 
same  effect  upon  the  authors  of  the  disonlers,  and 
all  others  who  knew  him  not,  as  his  real  absence 
had  before ;  so  that  he  is  absent  as  to  them  till 
the  very  moment  of  their  punishment. 

After  the  poet  had  thus  composed  his  fable,  and 
joined  the  fiction  to  the  truth,  he  then  made  choice 
of  Ulysses,  the  king  of  the  isle  of  Itliaca,  to  main- 
tain  the  character  of  his  chief  {lersonaffe,  and 


•  Odyaaey  ▼. 
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bestowed  the  rest  upon  Teiemachus,  Penelope, 
ADtinous,  and  othersy  whom  he  calls  by  what  names 
he  pleafles. 

I  shall  not  here  insist  upon  the  many  excellent 
advices,  which  are  so  many  parts  and  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  fundamental  truth ;  and  which 
the  poet  very  dexterously  lays  down  in  those 
fictions  which  are  the  episodes  and  members  of  the 
entire  action.  Such  for  instance  are  these  advices ; 
— Not  to  intrude  oneself  into  the  mysteries  of 
government,  which  the  prince  keeps  secret :  this 
is  represented  to  us  by  the  winds  shut  up  in  a 
buU's-hide,  which  the  miserable  companions  of 
Ulysses  would  needs  be  so  foolish  as  to  pry  into. 
Not  to  suffer  oneself  to  be  led  away  by  the  seeming 
charms  of  an  idle  and  inactive  life,  to  which  the 
Sirens'  song*  invited.  Not  to  suffer  oneself  to  be 
sensualized  by  pleasures,  like  those  who  were 
changed  into  brutes  by  Circe :  and  a  great  many 
other  points  of  morality  neoeasary  for  all  Borts  of 
people. 

This  poem  is  more  useful  to  the  p^ple  than  the 
Iliad,  where  the  subjects  suffer  rather  by  the  ill 
conduct  of  their  princes  than  through  their  own 
miscarriages.  But  in  the  Odyssey  it  is  not  the  &ult 
of  Ulysses  that  is  the  ruin  of  his  subjects.  This 
wise  prince  leaves  untried  no  method  to  make  them 
partakers  of  the  benefit  of  his  return.  Thus  the 
poet  in  the  Iliad  says,  '*  He  sings  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  which  had  caused  the  death  of  so  many 
Grecians  ;**  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Odyssey  f 
he  tells  his  readers,  «  That  the  subjects  perished 
through  their  own  fault" 


'SECTION^  rv. 
or  THE  umrv  or  thb  rASLS. 

AiusTOTLBbestows  great  encomiums  upon  Homer  i 
for  the  simplicity  of  his  design,  because  he  has  in- 
cluded in  one  single  part  all  that  happened  at  the 
siege  of  Troy.  And  to  this  he  opposes  the  igno- 
rance of  some  poets,  who  imagined  that  the  unity 
of  the  fable  or  action  was  sufficiently  preserved  by 
the  unity  of  the  hero ;  and  who  composed  their 
Theseid^  Heracleids,  and  the  like,  wherein  they 
only  heaped  up  in  one  poem  everything  that  hap- 
pened to  one  personage. 

He  finds  fault  with  those  poets  who  were  for  re- 
ducing the  unity  of  the  fable  into  the  unity  of  the 
hero,  because  one  man  may  have  performed  several 
adventures  which  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  under 
any  one  general  and  simple  head.  This  reducing 
of  all  things  to  unity  and  simplicity  is  what  Hozaoe 
likewise  imdLes  his  first  rule : 

**  Denique  tit  quodvlB  aimplez  duntaxat,  ot  unum." 

According  to  these  roles  it  will  be  allowable  to 
make  use  of  several  fables,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, of  several  incidents  which  may  be  divided 
into  several  fables ;  provided  they  are  so  ordered 
that  the  unity  of  the  fable  be  not  spoiled.  This 
liberty  is  still  greater  in  the  epic  poem,  because  it 
is  of  a  larger  extent,  and  ought  to  be  entire  and 
complete. 


*  "  Improba  Siren  deatdU."— Hoeat. 

ODTsaL 


I  will  explain  myself  more  distinctly  by  the  prac- 
tice of  Homer. 

No  doubt  but  one  might  make  four  distinct 
fables  out  of  these  four  following  instruetioDa: 

1 .  ^  Division  between  those  of  the  aune  pirty 
exposes  them  entirely  to  their  enemies." 

2.  ''Conceal  your  weakness,  and  yoa  wiU  be 
dreaded  as  much  as  if  you  had  none  of  those  im- 
perfections of  which  they  are  ignorant." 

3.  "  When  your  strength  is  only  feigned,  and 
founded  only  in  the  opinion  of  others,  never  ven- 
ture so  far  as  if  your  strength  was  real." 

4.  *^  The  more  you  agree  together,  the  less  hurt 
can  your  enemies  do  you." 

It  is  plain,  I  say,  that  each  of  these  psrCieolar  I 
maxims  might  serve  for  the  groundwork  of  a  fie-  i 
tion,  and  one  might  make  four  distinct  fables  ooi 
of  them.    May  not  one  then  put  all  these  into  ont  | 
single  epopea!  Not  unless  one  single  fable  can  be  , 
made  out  of  all.    The  poet  indeed  may  have  so ' 
much  skill  as  to  unite  all  into  one  body  as  memben  • 
and  parts,  each  of  which  taken  asunder  woald  be 
imperfect ;  and  if  he  joins  them  so,  this  oodjqdc- 
tion  shall  be  no  hinderanoe  at  all  to  the  unity  vA 
the  regular  simplicity  of  the  fable.    This  is  vhat  ^ 
Homer  has  done  with  such  success  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Iliad. 

1.  <<  The  division  between  Achilles  and  his  allies 
tended  to  tlie  ruin  of  their  designs."    2.  "  Patro-  l 
clus  comes  to  their  relief  in  the  armour  of  this  hero, 
and  Hector  retreats."    3.  **  But  this  young  man, 
pushing  the  advantage  which  his  disguise  gSTe  him  | 
too  far,  ventures  to  engage  with  Hector  nimself; 
but  not  being  master  of  Achilles'  strength  f  whom  , 
he  only  represented  in  outward  appearance)  be  i«  | 
killed,  and  by  this  means  leaves  the  Grecian  affairs 
in  the  same  disorder,  from  which  in  that  disguise 
he  came  to  free  them."    4,  «*  Achilles,  provoked  ai  ; 
the  death  of  his  friend,  is  reconciled,  and  reven(;e«  1 
his  loss  by  the  death  of  Hector,"     These  various  | 
incidents  being  thus  united,  do  not  make  differvot  1 
actions  and  fables,  but  are  onl  v  the  incomplete  and  , 
unfinished  parts  of  one  and  the  same  action  and  1 
fable,  which  alone,  when  taken  thus  complexly, 
can  be  said  to  be  complete  and  entire :  and  all  these 
maxims  of  the  moral  are  easily  reduced  into  these 
two  parts,  which  in  my  opinion  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated without  enervating  tne  force  of  both.    The 
two  parts  are  these  :*  That  a  right  understanding 
is  the  preservation,  and  discord  the  destruetioiijof 
states.  I 

Though,  then,  the  poet  has  made  use  of  two  pazts  | 
in  his  poems,  each  of  which  might  have  served  for  ■ 
a  fable,  as  we  have  observed,  yet  this  multiplication  | 
cannot  be  called  a  vicious  and  irregular  ^lymythia, 
contrary  to  the  necessary  unity  and  sunplicity  of 
the  fable  ;  but  it  gives  the  fable  another  qualifica- 
tion, altogether  necessary  and  regular,  namely,  its 
perfection  and  finishing  stroke. 


«  ** ConoordiA  res parvs  crewant:  disoordil  WMp^*^ 
labuntur."— Salluvt,  de  BeUo  Jug.    ^ 
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SECTION  V. 

OF  THB  ACTTOM  OV  THB  SPTC  POSM.      . 

Thb  action  of  a  poem  is  the  subject  which  the 
poet  undertakes,  proposes,  and  builds  upon.  So 
that  the  moral  and  the  instructions,  which  are  the 
end  of  the  epic  poem,  are  not  the  matter  of  it. 
Those  the  poets  leave  in  their  allegorical  and  fign- 
rative  obscurity.  They  only  give  notice  at  the 
exordium,  that  they  sing  some  action :  the  revenge 
of  Achilles,  the  return  of  Ulysses,  &c. 

Since,  then,  the  action  is  the  matter  of  a  fable,  it 
is  evident  that  whatever  incidents  are  essential  to 
the  fable,  or  constitute  a  part  of  it,  are  necessary 
also  to  the  action,  and  are  parts  of  the  epic  matter, 
none  of  which  ought  to  be  omitted.  Such,  for  in- 
'  stance,  are  the  contention  of  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  the  sUughter  Hector  makes  in  the  Grecian 
army,  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  princes ;  and,  lastly, 
the  resettlement  and  victory  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  that  reunion. 

There  are  four  qualifications  in  the  epic  action ; 
the  first  is  its  unity,  the  second  its  integrity,  the 
third  its  importance,  the  fourth  its  duration. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action,  as  well  as  the  unity 
of  the  £Eible,  does  not  consist  either  in  the  unity  of 
the  hero,  or  in  the  unity  of  time  :  three  things  I 
suppose  are  necessary  to  it.  The  first  is,  to  make 
use  of  no  episode  but  what  arises  from  the  very  plat- 
form and  foundation  of  the  action,  and  is  as  it  were 
a  natural  member  of  the  body.  The  second  is,  ex- 
actly to  unite  these  episodes  and  these  members 
with  one  another.  And  the  third  is,  never  to  finish 
any  episode  so  as  it  may  seem  to  be  an  entire  action ; 
but  to  let  each  episode  still  appear,  in  its  own  par- 
ticular nature,  as  the  member  of  a  body,  and  as  a 
part  of  itself  not  complete, 

ow  TRS  BBOimmro,  midolc,  aitd  wid  or  thb  Acrroir. 
Aristotle  not  only  says  that  the  epic  action  should 
be  one,  but  adds,  that  it  should  be  entire,  perfect, 
and  complete  ;  and  for  this  purpose  ought  to  have 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  These  three 
parts  of  a  whole  are  too  generally  and  universally 
denoted  by  the  words,  beginning,  middle,  and  end ; 
we  may  interpret  them  more  precisely,  and  say, 
that  the  causes  and  designs  of  an  action  are  the 
beginning ;  that  the  effects  of  these  causes,  and  the 
difficulties  that  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of 
these  designs,  are  the  middle ;  and  that  the  un- 
raveling and  resolution  of  these  difficulties  are 
the  en<L 

THE  Acnoir  or  thb  iuad. 

Homer's  design  in  the  Iliad  is  to  relate  the  anffer 
and  revenge  of  Achilles.  The  beginning  of  tnis 
action  is  the  change  of  Achilles  from  a  calm  to  a 
paseionate  temper.  The  middle  is  the  effects  of 
his  passion,  and  all  the  illustrious  deaths  it  is  the 
cause  of.  The  end  of  this  same  action  is  the  return 
of  Achilles  to  his  calmness  of  temper  again.  All 
was  quiet  in  the  Grecian  camp,  when  Agamemnon 
their  general  provokes  Apollo  against  them,  whom 
he  was  willing  to  appease  afterwards  at  the  cost 
and  prejudice  of  Achilles,  who  had  no  part  in  his 
fanlt.  This,  then,  is  an  exact  beginning ;  it  supposes 
nothing  before,  and  requires  after  it  ^e  effects  of 
this  anger.  Achilles  i^venges  himself,  and  that  is 
an  exact  middle  ;  it  supposes  before  it  the  anger 
of  Achilles,  this  revenge  is  the  effect  of  it  Then 
this  middle  requires  alter  it  the  effects  of  this  re- 


venge, which  is  the  satisfaction  of  Achilles :  for  the 
revenge  had  not  been  complete,  imless  Achilles 
had  been  satisfied.  By  this  means  the  poet  makes 
his  hero,  after  he  was  glutted  by  the  mischief  he 
had  idone  to  Agamemnon,  by  the  death  of  Hector, 
and  the  honour  he  did  his  friend,  by  insulting  over 
his  murderer  ;  he  makes  him,  I  say,  to  be  moved 
by  the  tears  and  misfortunes  of  king  Priam.  We 
see  him  as  calm  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  during  the 
funeral  of  Hector,  as  he  was  at  the  b^^ning  of 
the  poem,  whilst  the  plague  raged  f£mong  the 
Grecums.  This  end  is  just,  since  the  calmness  •f 
temper  Achilles  re-enjoyed,  is  only  an  effect  of  the 
revenge  which  ought  to  have  preceded :  and  after 
this  nobody  expects  any  more  of  his  anger.  ^  Thus 
has  Homer  been  very  exact  in  the  beginnings 
middle,  and  end  of  the  action  he  made  choice  of 
for  the  subject  of  his  Iliad. 

THB  ACnOH  or  THB  ODTBBBT. 

His  design  in  the  Odyssey  was  to  describe  the 
return  of  Ulysses  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  his 
arrival  at  Ithaca.  He  opens  mis  poem  with  the 
complaints  ^of  Minerva  agauxst  Neptune,  who 
opposed  the  return  of  this  hero,  and  against 
Calypso,  who  detained  bun  in  an  island  from 
Ithaca.  Is  this  a  beginning  !  No ;  doubtless,  the 
reader  would  know  why  Neptune  is  displeased 
with  Ulysses,  and  how  this  prince  came  to  be  with 
Cal>'pso !  He  would  know  how  he  came  from  Troy 
thither !  The  poet  answers  his  demands  out  of 
the  mouth  of  Ulysses  himself,  who  relates  these 
things,  and  begins  the  action  by  the  recital  of  his 
travels  from  the  city  of  Troy.  It  signifies  little 
whether  the  beginning  of  the  action  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  poem.  The  beginning  of  this  action  is 
that  which  happens  to  Ulysses,  when  upon  his 
leaving  Troy  he  bends  his  course  for  IthacEu  The 
middle  comprehends  all  the  misfortunes  he  en- 
dured, and  all  the  disorders  of  his  own  govern- 
ment. The  end  is  the  reinstating  of  the  hero  in 
the  peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,  where  he 
was  acknowledged  by  his  son,  his  wife,  his  father, 
and  several  others.  The  poet  was  sensible  he 
should  have  ended  ill,  had  he  gone  no  further 
than  the  death  of  these  princes,  who  were  the 
rivals  and  enemies  of  Ulysses,  because  the  reader 
might  have  looked  for  some  revenge  which  tiie 
subjects  of  these  princes  might  have  taken  on  him 
who  had  killed  their  sovereigns ;  but  this  danger 
over,  and  the  people  vanquished  and  quieted, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  expected.  The 
poem  and  the  action  have  all  their  parts^  and  no 
more. 

But  the  order  of  the  Odyssey  differs  from  that 
of  the  Iliad,  in  that  the  poem  does  not  begin  with 
the  beginning  of  the  action. 

or  THB  CAUVB0  AXD  BBOIinffWO  Or  THB  ACnOlT. 

The  causes  of  the  action  are  also  what  the  poet 


is  obliged  to  give  an  account  of.  There  are  three 
sorts  of  causes,  the  humours,  the  interests,  and 
the  designs  of  men ;  and  these  different  causes  of 
an  action  are  likewise  often  the  causes  of  one 
another,  every  man  taking  up  those  interests  in 
which  his  humour  engages  him,  and  forming  those 
designs  to  which  his  humour  and  interest  mcline 
him.  Of  all  these  the  poet  ought  to  inform  his 
readers,  and  render  them  conspicuous  in  his  prin- 
cipal personages. 
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Homer  has  ingeniouBly  begun  his  Odyssey  ynih 
the  transactions  at  Ithaca,  during  the  absence  of 
Ulysses.  If  he  had  begun  with  the  travels  of  his 
hero,  he  would  scarce  have  spoken  of  any  one 
else ;  and  a  man  might  have  read  a  great  deal  of 
the  poem,  without  conceiving  the  least  idea  of 
Telemachus,  Penelope,  or  her  suitors,  who  had  so 
mat  a  share  in  the  action  ;  but  in  the  beginning 
he  has  pitched  upon,  besides  these  personages 
whom  he  discovers,  he  represents  Ulysses  in  nis 
full  length  ;  and  from  the  very  first  opening  one 
sees  the  interest  which  the  gods  take  in  the  action. 

The  skill  and  care  of  the  same  poet  may  be  seen 
likewise  in  inducing  his  personages  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Iliad,  where  he  discovers  the  humours, 
the  interests,  and  the  designs  of  Agamenmon, 
Achilles,  Hector,  Ulysses,  and  several  others,  and 
even  of  the  deities.  And  in  his  second,  he  makes 
a  review  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  armies ;  which 
is  full  evidence,  that  all  we  have  here  said  is  very 
necessary. 

or  TUM  MIDDLK  OR  INTIUOUC  Of  THS  ACTIOW. 

As  these  causes  are  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
the  opposite  designs  against  that  of  the  hero  are 
the  middle  of  it,and  form  that  difficnlty,or  intrigue, 
which  nuikes  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  poem ; 
the  solution  or  unraveling  commences  when  the 
reader  begins  to  see  that  difficulty  removed,  and 
the  doubts  cleared  up.  Homer  has  divided  each 
of  his  poems  into  two  parts,  and  has  put  a  parti- 
cular intrigue,  and  the  solution  of  it,  into  each 
part. 

The  first  part  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  who  is  for  revenging  himself  upon  Aga- 
memnon by  the  means  of  Hector  and  the  Trojans. 
Tha  intrigue  comprehends  the  three  days'  fight 
which  happened  in  the  absence  of  Achilles :  and 
it  consists  on  one  side  in  the  resistance  of  Aga- 
memnon and  the  Grecians,  and  on  the  other  in  the 
revengeful  and  inexorable  humour  of  Achilles, 
which  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  reconciled.  The 
loss  of  the  Grecians,  and  the  despair  of  Agamem- 
non, prepare  for  a  solution  by  the  satisfaction 
which  the  incensed  hero  received  from  it.  The 
death  of  Patroclus,  joined  to  the  offers  of  Agamem- 
non, which  of  themselves  had  proved  ineffectual, 
remove  this  difficulty,  and  make  the  unraveling 
of  the  first  part 

This  death  is  likewise  the  beginninff  of  the 
second  part ;  since  it  puts  Achilles  upon  the  design 
of  revenging  himself  on  Hector.  But  the  design 
of  Hector  is  opposite  to  th^t  of  Achilles:  this 
Trojan  is  valiant,  and  resolved  to  stand  on  his 
own  defence.  This  valour  and  resolution  of  Hector 
are  on  his  part  the  cause  of  the  intrigue.  All  the 
endeavours  Achilles  used  to  meet  with  Hector, 
and  be  the  death  of  him ;  and  the  contrary  endea- 
vours of  the  Trojan  to  keep  out  of  his  reach,  and 
defend  himself,  are  the  intrigue ;  which  compre- 
hends the  battle  of  the  last  day.  The  unraveling 
begins  at  the  death  of  Hector ;  and  besides  that, 
it  contains  the  insulting  of  Achilles  over  his  body, 
the  honours  he  paid  to  Patroclus,  and  the  intrea- 
ties  of  king  Priam.  The  regrets  of  this  king,  and 
the  other  Trojans,  in  the  sorrowful  obsequies  they 
paid  to  Hector's  body,  end  the  unravelmg  ;  they 
justify  the  satisfaction  of  Achilles,  and  demon- 
strate his  tranquillity. 

The  first  part  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  return  of 


Ulysses  into  Ithaca.  Neptune  opposed  it  by  raising 
tempests,  and  this  makes  the  intrigue.  The  un- 
raveling is  the  arrival  of  Ulysses  upon  his  own 
island,  where  Neptune  could  offer  him  no  farther 
injury.  The  second  part  is  the  ranstating  thk 
hero  in  his  own  government.  The  princes  tbl 
are  his  rivals,  oppose  him,  and  this  is  a  insh 
intrigue :  the  solution  of  it  begins  at  their  deaths, 
and  IS  completed  as  soon  as  the  Ithacuia  wen 
appeased. 

These  two  parts  in  the  Odyssey  have  not  one 
common  intrigue.    The  anger  of  Achilles  form» 
both  the  intrigues  in  the  Iliad ;  and  it  is  so  Cur  the 
matter  of  this  epopea,  that  the  very  beginning  lod 
end  of  this  poem  depend  on  the  begimung  sikI  eml 
of  this  anger.    But  let  the  desire  AcfaOks  had  t^ 
revenge  himself,  and  the  desire  Ulysses  had  k> 
return  to  his  own  country,  be  never  so  nearalikd, ' 
yet  we  cannot  place  them  under  one  and  tfaeaoc  i 
notion :  for  that  desire  of  Ulyases  is  not  a  paoue  | 
that  begins  and  ends  in  the  poem  with  the  actioii: 
it  is  a  natural  habit :  nor  does  the  poet  propose.' 
for  his  subject,  as  he  does  the  anger  of  Achilla  . 

We  have  already  observed  what  is  meant  byit 
intrigue,  and  the  unraveling  thereof;  let  us  i^  i 
say  something  of  the  manner  of  forming  bi. , 
These  two  should  arise  naturally  out  of  the  ven ' 
essence  and  subject  of  the  poem,  and  are  to  be ; 
deduced  from  thence.    Their  conduct  is  so  euct 
and  natural,  that  it  seems  as  if  their  action  M  | 
presented   them    with  whatever    they  imerttA 
without  putting  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  *  | 
farther  inquiry. 

What  is  more  usual  and  natural  to  warrioBr  ^ 
than  anger,  heat,  passion,  and  impatience  of  box- 
ing the  least  affront  or  disrespect!    This  is  what  , 
forms  the  intrigue  of  the  Iliad ;  and  eveiy  thinf  | 
we  read  there  is  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  wis 
humour  and  these  passions.  ! 

What  more  natural  and  usoal  obstacle  to  wee ' 
who  take  voyages,  than  the  sea,  the  winds,  and  the 
storms!  Homer  makes  this  the  intrigue  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Odyssey :  and  for  the  second,  h« 
makes  use  of  ahnost  the  infallible  effect  o^  ^ '^ 
absence  of  a  master,  whose  retium  is  quite  d* 
paired  of,  viz.  the  insolence  of  his  servants  ijw 
neighbours,  the  danger  of  his  son  and  wife,  aod 
the  sequestration  of  his  estate.  B««^^*J^*: 
sence  of  almost  twenty  yean,  and  the  insuppo'*' 
able  fatigues  joined  to  the  age  of  which  ^v"^ 
then  was,  might  induce  him  to  believe  that )« 
should  not  be  owned  by  those  who  thought  hi0 
dead,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  hare  ton 
really  so.  Therefore,if  he  had  presently  decltf«i 
who  he  was,  and  had  called  himself  ^3^?"^?? 
would  easily  have  destroyed  him  as  an  iinp*"J 
before  he  had  an  opixirtunity  to  make  hiiD»» 
known. 

There  could  be  nothing  more  natural  nor  mf^J 
necessary  than  this  ingenious  disguise,  to  vbi 
the  advantages  his  enemies  had  tiucen  of  his  a 
sence  had  reduced  him,  and  to  which  his  long  ^ 
fortunes  had  inured  him-    This  allowed  him  »» 
opportunity,  without  hazarding  anything,  <rf**^ 
the  best  measures  he  could,  against  those  F^ 
who  could  not  so  much  as  mistrust  any  harm  vo 
him.    This  way  was  afforded  him,  by  the  W 
nature  of  his  action,  to  execute  his  def*8"*»  fj^  \ 
overcome  the  obstacles  it  cast  before  *""*',  jjg 
it  is  this  contest  between  the  prudeooe  sod  w^ , 
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diaBimulation  of  a  mnele  man  on  one  hand,  and 
the  ungoveniable  inaoTenoe  of  so  many  rivals  on 
the  other,  which  constitutes  the  intrigue  of  the 
second  purt  of  the  Odyssey. 

or  mm  skd  or  vmbavkuho  or  rai  AcnoH. 

If  the  plot  or  intrigne  must  be  natural,  and  such 
as  q>ring8  from  the  subject,  as  baa  been  already 
urged,  then  the  winding-up  of  the  plot,  by  a  more 
sure  claim,  must  hare  Siis  qualification,  and  be  a 
probable  consequence  of  all  that  went  before.  As 
this  is  what  the  readers  regard  more  than  the  rest, 
ao  should  the  poet  be  more  exact  in  it.  This  is 
the  end  of  the  poem,  and  the  last  impression  that 
is  to  be  stamped  upon  them. 

We  shall  find  this  in  the  OdvBsey.  Ulysses  by 
a  tempest  is  cast  upon  the  island  of  the  Phaeacians, 
to  whom  he  discoyera  himself,  and  desires  thev 
would  favour  his  return  to  his  own  countiy,  which 
was  not  very  &r  distant.  One  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  the  king  of  this  island  should  refuse 
such  a  reasonable  request  to  a  hero  whom  he 
seemed  to  have  in  great  esteem.  The  Phieactans 
indeed  had  heard  him  tell  the  stpry  of  his  adven- 
tures ;  and  in  this  fabulous  recital  consisted  all  the 
advantaee  that  he  could  derive  from  his  pre- 
sence ;  for  the  art  of  war  which  they  admired  in 
him,  his  nndauntedness  under  dangers,  his  inde- 
fatigable patience,  and  other  virtues,  were  such 
as  these  islanders  were  not  used  to.  All  their 
talent  lay  in  singing  and  dancing,  and  whatsoever 
was  charming  in  a  quiet  life-  And  here  we  see 
how  dexterously  Homer  prepares  the  incidents  he 
makes  use  of.  These  people  could  do  no  less,  for 
the  account  with  which  Ulysses  had  so  much  en- 
tertained them,  than  afford  him  a  ship  and  a  safe 
convoy,  which  was  of  little  expense  or  trouble  to 
them. 

When  he  arrived,  his  long  absence,  and  the 
travels  which  had  disfigured  mm,  made  him  alto- 
pether  unknown ;  and  the  danger  he  would  have 
mcurred,  had  he  discovered  himself  too  soon, 
forced  him  to  a  disguise :  lastly,  this  disguise  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  surprising  those  young 
suitors,  who  for  several  years  together  had  been 
accustomed  to  nothing  but  to  sleep  well,  and  fare 
daintily. 

It  was  from  these  examples  that  Aristotle  drew 
this  rule,  that  **  Whatever  concludes  the  poem 
should  so  spring  from  the  veiy  constitution  of  tiie 
fable,  as  if  it  were  a  necessary,  or  at  least  a  pro- 
bable, eonsequence." 


SECTION  VI. 

THE  TIMS   or  TBI  ACnolT. 

The  time  of  the  epic  action  is  not  fixed,  like  that 
I   of  the  dramatic  poem :  it  is  much  longer :  for  an 
I    uninterrupted  duration  is  much  more  necessary 
I    in  an  action  which  one  sees  and  is  present  at,  than 
in   one  which  we  only  read  or  hear  repeated. 
Besides,  tragedy  is  fuller  of  passion,  and  conse- 
quently of  such  a  violence  as  cannot  admit  of  so 
long  a  duration. 

The  Iliad  containing  an  action  of  anger  and 
violence,  the  poet  allows  it  but  a  short  time,  about 
forty  days.  The  design  of  the  Odyssey  required 
another  conduct:  the  character  of  the  hero  is 
prudence  and  long-suffering;  tiierefore  the  time 
of  its  duration  is  much  longer,  above  eight  years. 


THS  PAMIOirB  or  TBS  EPIC  POKM. 

The  passions  of  tragedy  are  different  from  those 
of  the  epic  poem.  In  the  former,  terror  and  pity 
have  the  chief  pUce ;  the  passion  that  seems  most 
peculiar  to  epic  poeUy,  is  admiration. 

Besides  this  admiration,  which  in  general  dis- 
tinguishes the  epic  poem  from  the  drunatic,  each 
epic  poem  has  likewise  some  peculiar  passion, 
which  distinguishes  it  in  particular  from  other 
epic  poems,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  singular  and 
individual  difference  between  these  poems  of  the 
same  species.  These  singular  passions  correspond 
to  the  character  of  the  hero.  Anger  and  terror 
reign  throughout  the  Iliad,  because  Achilles  is 
angry,  and  the  most  terrible  of  all  men.  The 
iEneid  has  all  the  soft  and  tender  passions,  be- 
cause thai  is  the  character  of  JRneas.  The  pru- 
dence, wisdom,  and  constancy  of  Ul^'sses  do  not 
allow  him  either  of  these  extremes,  therefore  the 
poet  does  not  permit  one  of  them  to  be  predomi- 
nant in  the  Odyssey.  He  confines  himself  to 
admiration  only,  which  he  carries  to  an  higher 
pitch  than  in  the  Iliad :  and  it  is  upon  this  account 
that  he  introduces  a  great  many  more  machines 
in  the  Odyssey,  into  the  body  of  the  action,  than 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  actions  of  the  other  two 
poems. 

THS  MAKWBBa. 

The  manners  of  the  epic  poem  ought  to  be  poeti- 
cally good,  but  it  is  not  necessaiy  they  be  always 
moraUy  so.  They  are  poetically  good,  when  one 
may  discover  the  virtue  or  vice,  the  good  or  ill  in- 
clinations, of  every  one  who  speaks  or  acts :  they 
are  poetioUly  bad,  when  persons  are  made  to  speak 
or  act  out  of  character,  or  inoonsiBtently,  or  un- 
equally. The  manners  of  i£neas  and  of  Mezentius 
are  equally  good,  considered  poetically,  because 
they  equally  demonstrate  the  piety  of  the  one,  and 
the  impiety  of  the  other. 

CEAaACTKR  OV  THS  HSIIO. 

It  18  requisite  to  make  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween a  hero  in  morality,  and  a  hero  in  poetry,  as 
between  moral  and  poetical  goodness.  Achilles 
had  as  much  right  to  the  Utter  as  iEneas.  Aristotle 
says,  that  the  hero  of  a  poem  should  be  neither 
good  nor  bad :  neither  advanced  above  the  rest  of 
mankind  by  his  virtues,  nor  sunk  beneath  by  his 
vices ;  that  he  may  be  the  proper  and  fuller  ex- 
ample to  others,  both  what  to  imitate  and  what  to 
decline. 

The  other  qualifications  of  the  manners  are,  that 
they  be  suitable  to  the  causes  which  either  raise  or 
discover  them  in  the  persons ;  that  they  have  an 
exact  resemblance  to  what  history,  or  fable,  have 
delivered  of  those  persons  to  whom  they  are  as- 
cribed ;  and  that  there  be  an  equality  in  them,  so 
that  no  man  is  made  to  act,  or  speiUc,  out  of  his 
character. 

inrrrv  or  ran  CBAiucTBa. 

But  this  equality  is  not  sufficient  for  the  unity 
of  the  character ;  it  is  further  necessary,  that  the 
same  spirit  appear  in  all  sorts  of  encounters.  Thus 
i^neas  acting  with  great  piety  and  mildness  in  the 
first  part  of  the  JEneldf  which  requires  no  other 
character ;  and  afterwards  appearing  illustrious  in 
heroic  valour,  in  the  wars  of  the  second  part ;  but 
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there,  without  any  appearance  either  of  a  hard  or 
a  soft  disposition  y  would,  doubtless,  be  lar  from 
offending  against  the  equality  of  the  manners :  but 
yet  there  would  be  no  simplicity  or  unity  in  the 
character.  So  that,  besides  the  qualities  that  claim 
their  particular  place  upon  d^erent  occasions, 
there  must  be  one  appearing  throuzhout,  which 
commands  over  all  the  rest  ^  and  wiSiout  this,  we 
may  affirm,  it  is  no  character. 

One  may  indeed  make  a  hero  as  valiant  as 
Achilles,  as  pious  as  iEneas,  and  as  prudent  as 
Ulysses.  But  it  is  a  mere  chinuera  to  imagine  a 
hero  that  has  the  valour  of  Achilles,  the  piety  of 
iEneas,  and  the  prudence  of  Ulysses,  at  one  and 
tlie  same  time.  This  vision  might  happen  to  an 
author,  who  would  suit  the  character  of  a  hero  to 
whatever  each  part  of  the  action  might  naturally 
require,  without  regarding  the  essence  of  the  fable, 
or  the  unity  of  the  character  in  the  same  person 
upon  all  sorts  of  occasions  :  this  hero  would  be  the 
mildest,  best-natured  prince  in  the  world,  and  also 
the  most  choleric,  hard-hearted,  and  implacable 
creature  imaginable ;  he  would  be  extremely  tender 
like  i£neas,  extremely  violent  like  Achilles,  and 
yet  have  the  indifference  of  Ulysses,  that  is  inca- 
pable of  the  two  extremes.  .Would  it  not  be  in 
vain  for  the  poet  to  call  this  person  by  the  same 
name  throughout  f 

Let  us  reflect  on  the  effects  it  would  produce  in 
several  poems,  whose  authors  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  chief  character  of  a  hero  is  that  of  an  accom- 
plished man.  They  would  be  all  alike ;  all  valiant 
in  battle,  prudent  in  council,  pious  in  the  acts  of 
religion,  courteous,  civil,  magnificent,  and,  lastly, 
endued  with  all  the  prodigious  virtues  any  poet 
i  could  invent  All  this  would  be  independent  of 
the  action  and  the  subject  of  the  poem  ;  and,  upon 
seeing  each  hero  separated  from  the  fest  of  the 
work,  we  should  not  easily  guess,  to  what  action, 
and  to  what  poem,  the  hero  belonged.  So  that  we 
should  see,  that  none  of  those  would  have  a  charac- 
ter, since  the  character  is  that  which  makes  a  per- 
son discernible,  and  which  disting^nishes  him  from 
all  others. 

This  commanding  quality  in  Achilles  is  his  anger, 
in  Ulysses  the  art  of  dissimulation,  in  iCneas  meek- 
nem.  Each  of  these  may  be  styled,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  character  in  these  herOes. 

But  these  characters  cannot  be  alone.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  some  other  riiould  give  them 
a  lustre,  and  embellish  them  as  far  as  they  are 
capable  ;  either  by  hiding  the  defects  that  are  in 
each,  by  some  noble  and  shining  qualities,  as  the 
poet  has  done  the  anger  of  Achilles  by  shading  it 
with  extraordinary  valour ;  or  by  making  them 
of  the  nature  of  a  true  and  solid  virtue,  as  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  two  others.  The  dissimulation  of 
Ulysses  is  a  part  of  his  prudence  ;  and  tlie  meek- 
ness of  ^neas  is  wholly  employed  in  submitting 
his  will  to  the  gods.  For  the  making  up  this  union, 
our  poets  have  joined  together  such  qualities  as  are 
by  nature  the  most  compatible ;  valour  with  anger, 
meekness  with  pietv,  and  prudence  with  dissimula- 
tion. This  last  umon  was  necessaiT  for  the  good- 
ness of  Ulysses  ;  for  without  that,  his  disaimuUhtion 
might  have  degenerated  into  wickedness  and 
double-dealing. 


SECTION  Tn. 
or  TEM  MAOunrnKr. 

Wb  come  now  to  the  machinwi  of  the  epic  poera. 
The  chief  paarion  which  it  aims  to  excite  being 
admiration,  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  that  as  the 
marvelous  ;  and  the  importanee  and  dignity  of  the 
action  is  by  nothing  so  greatly  elevated  as  b j  the 
care  and  interposition  of  heaven. 

The  machines  are  of  three  sorta.  Some  are 
theological,  and  were  invented  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  gods.  Others  are  phyncal,  and  repre- 
sent the  things  of  nature.  The  last  are  moral,  and 
are  the  images  of  virtues  and  vices. 

Homer  and  the  ancients  have  given  to  thdr 
deities  the  manners,  passions,  and  vices  of  men. 
Their  poems  are  wholly  allefforical ;  mnd  in  thii 
view  it  is  easier  to  defend  Homer,  than  to  bbiar 
him.  We  cannot  accuse  him  for  making  mendin 
of  many  gods,  for  his  bestowing  passions  upon  dm, 
or  even  introducing  them  fighting  against  nea 
The  Scripture  uses  uie  like  figures  and  expreaam. 

If  it  be  allowable  to  speu  thus  of  the  goi  a  , 
theology,  much  more  in  the  fictions  of  natural  ^ 
losophy,  where  if  a  poet  describes  the  deities,^ 
must  give  them  suehmannersyspeecfaes,  and  actioes. 
as  are  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  things  tbff 
represent  under  those  divinities.  The  ease  is  tbir 
same  in  the  morals  of  the  deities :  Minerva  is  wi^ 
because  she  represents  prodence ;  Venus  is  bodi 
good  or  bad,  because  the  passion  of  love  is  capable 
of  these  contrary  qualities. 

Since  among  the  godsof  a  poem  some  are  good, 
some  bad,  and  some  indifferently  either ;  and  since 
of  our  passions  we  make  so  many  allegorical  daties ; 
we  may  attribute  to  the  gods  all  that  is  done  in  the 
poem,  whether  eood  or  evil.  But  these  deities  de  [ 
not  act  constanuy  in  one  and  the  same  manner. 

Sometimes  they  act  invisibly,  and  by  mere  in- 
spiration ;  which  has  nothing  in  it  extraordinary  or 
miraculous :  being  no  more  than  what  we  aay  evenr 
day,  <^That  some  god  has  assisted  hb,  or  some 
daemon  has  instigated  us." 

At  other  times  they  i^tpear  visibly,  and  manifest 
themselves  to  men,  in  a  manner  altogether  miracu- 
lous and  preternatural. 

The  third  way  has  something  of  both  the  others ; 
it  is  in  truth  a  miracle^  but  is  not  commonly  so  ac- 
counted: this  includes  dreams,  oracles,  &e. 

AU  these  ways  must  be  probable  ;  for,  howewr 
necessaiy  the  marvelous  is  to  the  epic  action,  as 
nothing  is  so  conducive  to  admiration ;  yet  we  can, 
on  the  other  hand,  admire  nothing  that  we  think 
impossible.  Though  the  probability  of  these  ma- 
chines be  of  a  very  large  extent,  (since  it  is  founded  . 
upon  divine  power)  it  is  not  without  limitatioBa.  ; 
Tnere  are  numerous  instances  of  allowable  and 
probable  machines  in  the  epic  poem,  where  the 
gods  are  no  less  actors  than  the  men.  Bat  the 
less  credible  sort,  such  as  metamorphoses,  &c.  are 
far  more  rare. 

This  suggests  a  reflection  on  the  method  of  ren- 
dering those  machines  probable,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  hardly  so.  Those  which  require  only 
divine  probability,  should  be  so  disengaged  fr>am 
the  action,  that  one  might  subtract  them  from  it, 
without  destroying  the  action.  But  those  which 
are  essential  and  necessary,  should  be  groundrd  . 
upon  human  probability,  and  not  on  the  sole  power  I 
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of  Qod»  Thus  the  episodes  of  Circe,  the  Sirens, 
Polyphemns,  &c.  are  necessary  to  the  action  of 
the  Odyssey,  and  yet  not  humanly  probable :  yet 
Hoiner  has  artificially  reduced  them  to  human  pro- 
bability, by  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the 
Phaea^ans,  before  whom  he  causes  those  recitals 
to  be  made. 

The  next  question  is,  Where,  and  on  what  ooca- 
sions,  machines  nay  be  used  1  It  is  certain  Homer 
and  Vixgil  make  use  of  them  eveiywhere,  and 
scarce  raffer  any  action  to  be  perfonned  without 
them.  Petronius  makes  this  a  precept :  <<  Per  am- 
bages, deorumque  ministeria,"  &e.  The  gods  are 
mentioned  in  the  very  proposition  of  their  works, 
the  inroeation  is  addressed  to  them,  and  the  whole 
narration  is  full  of  them.  The  gods  are  the  causes 
of  the  action,  they  form  the  intrigue,  and  bring 
alx>ut  the  solution.  The  precept  of  Aristotle  and 
Horace,  that  the  unraveling  of  the  plot  should  not 
proceed  from  a  miracle,  or  me  appeannce  of  a  god, 
has  place  only  in  dramatic  poetnr,  not  in  the  epic 
For  it  is  plain,  that  both  in  the  solution  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odywey,tiie  gods  are  concerned :  in  the  former, 
the  deities  meet  to  appease  the  anger  of  Achilles : 
Iris  and  Mercury  are  sent  to  that  purpose,  and 
Minerva  eminently  assists  Achilles  in  the  decisive 
combat  with  Hector.  In  the  Odyssey,  the  same 
goddess  fights  close  by  Ulysses  against  the  suitors, 
and  concludes  that  peace  betwixt  him  and  the 
Ithacensians  which  completes  the  poem. 

We  may  therefore  determine,  that  a  machine  is 
not  an  invention  to  extricate  the  poet  out  of  any 
difficulty  which  embarrassos  him ;  but  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  divinity,  and  some  action  surprising  and 
extraordinary,  are  inserted  into  almost  all  the  parts 
of  his  work,  in  order  to  render  it  more  majestic 
and  more  admirable.  But  this  mixture  ought  to 
be  so  made,  that  the  machines  might  be  retrenched, 
without  taking  anything  from  the  action :  at  the 
same  time  that  it  gives  the  readers  a  lesson  of  piety 
and  virtue ;  and  teaches  them,  that  the  most  brave 
and  the  most  wise  can  do  nothing,  and  attain  no- 
thing great  and  glorious,  without  the  assistauoe  of 
heaven.  Thus  mo  machinery  erowns  the  whole 
work,  and  renders  ii  at  once  raarveUous,  probable, 
and  moral 
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ARGUMENT. 

MUnniVA'S  DBflCSMT  TO  RIUCA. 

The  poem  opens  within  forty-eli^t  dayi  of  the  arrival  of 
Ulyases  in  his  dominions.  He  had  now  remained  seyen 
years  in  the  island  of  Galypeo,  when  the  gods  assembled  in 
council  proposed  the  method  of  his  departure  from  thenoe, 
and  his  return  to  his  native  country.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
concluded  to  send  Meroniy  to  Oalypso,  and  Pallas  imme- 
diately descends  to  Ithaoa.  She  holds  a  conference  with 
Telemaohus,  in  the  shape  of  Hentes  Ung  of  the  Taphians  ; 
in  whidi  she  advises  him  to  take  a  Journey,  In  quest  of  his 
father  Ulysses,  to  ^loa  and  Bparta,  where  Nestor  and 
McnelaOs  yet  reigned ;  then,  after  having  visibly  displayed 
her  divinity,  disappears.  The  sniton  of  Penelope  make 
great  entertainments,  and  riot  In  her  palace  till  night 
I  Fbemlns  singB  to  them  the  return  of  the  Grecians,  till 
<  Penelope  puts  a  stop  to  the  song.  Some  words  arise 
betweoB  the  euiton  and  Telemaohaa,  who  summons  the 
.    council  to  meet  the  day  following. 


Thb  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd. 
Long  exercised  in  woes,  O  muse  1  resound  ; 
Who,  when  his  aims  had  wrought  the  destined  fall 
Of  saicred  Troy,  and  razed  her  heaven-built  wall. 
Wandering  from  clime  to  clime,  observant  stray'd, 
Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  surveyed. 
On  stormy  seas  unnumber'd  toils  he  bore, 
Safe  with  his  friends  to  gain  his  natal  shore : 
Vain  toils !  their  impious  folly  dared  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day  ; 
The  god  vindictive  doomed  them  never  more 
fAh,  men  unbless'd  \)  to  touch  that  natal  shore. 
Oh  snatch  some  portion  of  these  acts  from  late, 
Celestial  muse  !  and  to  our  world  relate. 

Now  at  their  native  realms  the  Greeks  arrived ; 
All  who  the  war  of  ten  lone  years  survived, 
And  'scaped  the  perils  of  the  gulfy  main. 
Ulysses,  sole  of  all  the  victor  train. 
An  exile  from  his  dear  paternal  coast, 
Deplored  his  absent  queen,  and  empire  lost 
Calypso  in  her  caves  constrained  his  stay. 
With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay : 
In  vain — ^for  now  the  circling  years  disclose 
The  day  predestined  to  rewwd  his  woes. 
At  length  his  Ithaca  is  given  by  fate. 
Where  yet  new  labours  his  arrival  wait ; 
At  length  their  rage  the  hostile  powers  restnun, 
All  but  the  ruthless  monarch  of  the  main. 
But  now  the  god  remote,  a  heavenly  guest, 
In  Ethiopia  graced  the  genial  feast ; 
(A  race  divided,  whom  with  sloping  rays 
The  rising  and  descending  sun  surveys ;) 
There  on  the  world's  extremest  verge,  revered 
With  hecatombs  and  prayer  in  pomp  preferr'd, 
Distant  he  Uy ;  while  in  the  bright  abodes 
Of  high  Olympus,  Jove  convened  the  gods : 
The  assembly  thus  the  sire  supreme  address'd, 
^gysthus'  fate  revolving  in  his  breast. 
Whom  young  Orestes  to  the  dreary  coast 
Of  Pluto  sent,  a  blood-polluted  ghost: 

^  Perverse  mankind  I  whose  wills,  created  free. 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree  ; 
All  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  translate, 
And  follies  are  mucall'd  the  crimes  of  fiate. 
When  to  his  lust  ^gysthus  gave  the  rein. 
Did  fate,  or  we,  the  adulterous  act  constrain  t 
Did  fate,  or  we,  when  great  Atrides  died. 
Urge  the  bold  traitor  to  the  regicide  1 
Hermes  I  sent,  while  yet  his  soul  remain'd 
Sincere  from  royal  blood,  and  faith  profaned ; 
To  warn  the  wretch,  that  young  Orestes,  grown 
To  manly  years,  should  re-assert  the  throne. 
Yet  impotent  of  mind,  and  nncontroll'd. 
He  plunged  into  the  gulf  which  heaven  foretold." 

Here  paused  the  god  ;  and  pensive  thus  replies 
Minerva,  graceful  with  her  azure  eyes : 
«  O  thou  I  from  whom  the  whole  creation  springs, 
The  source  of  power  on  earth  derived  to  kings ! 
His  death  was  equal  to  the  direful  deed  ; 
So  may  the  man  of  blood  be  doom'd  to  bleed  ! 
But  grief  and  rage  alternate  wound  my  breast 
For  brave  Ulysses,  still  by  fate  oppressed. 
Amidst  an  isle,  around  whose  rocky  shore 
The  forests  murmur,  and  the  surges  roar. 
The  blameless  hero  from  his  wish'd-for  home 
A  goddess  guards  in  her  enchanted  dome. 
(Atlas  her  sire,  to  whose  £ar-piercine  eye 
The  wonders  of  the  deep  expanded  he ; 
The  eternal  columns  which  on  earth  he  rears 
End  in  the  starry  vault,  and  prop  the  spheres.) 
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By  his  fair  daughter  is  the  chief  confined. 
Who  soothes  to  dear  delight  his  anxious  mind : 
Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove 
To  banish  from  his  breast  his  country's  love ; 
To  see  the  smoke  from  his  loved  palace  rise. 
While  the  dear  isle  in  distant  prospect  lies. 
With  that  contentment  could  he  close  his  eyes  I 
And  will  Omnipotence  neglect  to  save 
The  suffering  virtue  of  the  wise  and  brave  ! 
Must  he,  whose  altars  on  the  Phrygian  shore 
With  frequent  rites,  and  pure,  avow'd  thy  power. 
Be  doom'd  the  worst  of  human  ills  to  prove, 
Unbless'd,  abandoned  to  the  wrath  of  Jove  T' 

"  Daughter  I  what  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips 
unweigh'd  1 
(Replied  the  Thunderer  to  the  martial  maid) 
Deem  not  unjustly  by  my  doom  oppress'd 
Of  human  race  the  wisest  and  the  best 
Neptune,  by  praver  repentant  rarely  won. 
Afflicts  the  chie^  to  avenge  his  giant  son, 
Whose  visual  orb  Ulysses  robb'd  of  light ; 
Great  Polypheme,  of  more  than  mort^  might ! 
Him  young  Thodsa  bore  (the  bright  increase 
Of  Phorcys,  dreaded  in  the  sounds  and  seas) 
Whom  Neptune  eyed  with  bloom  of  beauty  bleasM, 
And  in  his  cave  the  yielding  nymph  oompress'd. 
For  this,  the  god  constrains  the  Greek  to  roam, 
A  hopeless  exile  from  his  native  home, 
From  death  alone  exempt — but  cease  to  mourn  ; 
Let  all  combine  to  achieve  his  wish'd  return : 
Neptune,  atoned,  his  wrath  shall  now  refrain, 
Or  thwart  the  synod  of  the  gods  in  vain.*' 

**  Father  and  king  adored  I "  Minerva  eried, 
"  Since  all  who  in  the  Olympian  bower  reside 
Now  make  the  wandering  Greek  their  public  care| 
Let  Hermes  to  the  Atlantic  isle  *  repair ; 
Bid  him,  arrived  in  bright  Calypso's  court, 
The  sanction  of  the  assembled  powers  report : 
That  wise  Ulysses  to  his  native  land 
Must  speed,  obedient  to  their  high  command. 
Meantime  Telemachus,  the  blooming  heir 
Of  sea-girt  Ithaca,  demands  my  eare : 
'Tis  mine,  to  form  his  green  unpraetaBed  years. 
In  sage  debates,  surrounded  with  his  peersy 
To  save  the  state  ;  and  timely  to  restrain 
The  bold  intrusion  of  the  suitor-train 
Who  crowd  his  palace,  and  with  lawless  power 
His  herds  and  flocks  in  feastful  rites  devour. 
To  distant  Sparta,  and  the  spaoions  waste 
Of  sandy  Pyle,  the  royal  youth  shall  hasts. 
There,  warm  with  filial  love,-  the  cause  inquire 
That  from  his  realm  retards  his  god^like  aire : 
Delivering  early'to  the  voice  of  fame 
llie  promise  of  a  great  immortal  name." 

She  said:  the  sandals  of  celestial  mould, 
Fledged  with  ambrosial  plumes,  and  rich  with  gold. 
Surround  her  feet :  with  these  sublime  she  sails 
The  aerial  space,  and  mounts  -the  winged  gales : 
O'er  earth  and  ocean  wide  ^repsjred  to  soar, 
Her  dreaded  arm  a  beamy  javelin  bore. 
Ponderous  and  vast ;  whidi,  wh«i  her  fury  bums, 
Proud  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole  hosts  o'er* 

turns. 
From  high  Olympus  prone  her  fli^t  she  bends, 
And  in  we  realm  of  Ithaca  descends. 
Her  lineaments  divine,  the  grave  <li«gnm 
Of  Mentes'  form  conoeal'd  n»m  human  eyes : 
(Mentes,  the  monarch  of  the  Taphian  land) 
A  glittering  spear  waved  awful  in  her  hand. 
•OgygU. 


There  in  the  portal  placed,  the  heaven-bom  maid 
Enormous  riot  and  misrule  snrvey'd. 
On  hides  of  beeves,  before  the  palace-gate, 
(Sad  spoils  of  luxury)  the  suitors  sat. 
With  rival  art,  and  tfdour  in  their  mien. 
At  chess  they  vie,  to  captivate  the  queen ; 
Divining  of  their  loves.    Attending  nigh, 
A  menial  train  the  flowing  bowl  supply : 
Others,  apart,  the  spacious  hall  prepare. 
And  form  the  costly  feast  with  busy  care. 
There  young  Telemachus,  his  bloomy  faee 
Glowing  celestial  sweet,  with  godlike  graee 
Amid  the  drcle  shines :  but  £ope  and  fear 
(Painful  vicissitude !)  his  bosom  tear. 
Now  imaged  in  his  mind,  he  sees  restosed. 
In  peace  and  joy,  the  people's  rightful  lord ; 
The  proud  oppressors  fly  the  vengeful  swrord. 
While  his  fond  soul  these  fancied  triumpha  swidl'd, 
The  stranger-guest,  the  roval  youth  beheld  : 
Grieved  that  a  visitant  so  long  should  wmit 
Unmark'd,  unhonoured,  at  a  monarch's  gate  ; 
Instant  he  flew  with  hospitable  haste. 
And  the  new  friend  with  eourteous  air  embraci^ 
**  Stranger  {  whoe'er  thou  art,  securely  rest. 
Affianced  in  my  iaith,  a  friendly  guest : 
Approach  the  dome,  the  social  buiquet  ahare. 
And  then  the  purpose  of  thy  soul  declare." 

Thus  affaUe  and  mild,  the  prince  preoedea. 
And  to  tiie  dome  the  unknown  celestial  leads^ 
The  spear  receiving  from  her  hand,  be  plaeed 
AgainiBt  a  column,  foir  with  sculpture  graeed  ; 
Where  seemly  ranged  in  peac^ul  ordo*  stood 
Ulysses'  arms,  now  long  disused  to  blood. 
He  led  the  goddess  to  &e  taver&m  seat. 
Her  feet  supported  with  a  stool  of  state ; 
(A  purple  carpet  spread  the  pavement  wide) 
Then  drew  his  scat,  fiuniHar,  io  her  aide  ; 
Far  from  the  suitor^train,  a  brutal  crowd. 
With  insolence,  and  wine,  elate  and  loud  ; 
Where  the  fre*  guest,  unnoted,  might  relate. 
If  haply  conscious,  of  his  fother's  me. 
The  golden  ewer  a  maid  obsequious  brings, 
Replenish'd  from  the  oool  translucent  qprings  ; 
With  copious  water  the  bright  vase  supplies 
A  silver  laver,  of  capacious  size  : 
They  wash.    The  tables  in  fair  order  spread. 
They  heap  the  glittering  canisters  with  bread : 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste. 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour,  rich  repast ! 
Delicious  wines  the  attending  herald  brought ; 
The  gold  save  lustre  to  the  purple  draught. 
Lured  wiui  the  vapour  of  the  fragrant  feast. 
In  rush'd  the  suitors  with  voracious  haste : 
Marshal'd  in  order  due,  to  each  a  sewer 
Presents,  to  bathe  his  hands,  a  radiant  ewer. 
Luxurious  then  they  feast.    Observant  round. 
Gay  stripling  youths  the  brimming  eoblets  crown'd 
The  rage  of  hunger  quell'd,  they  idl  advance. 
And  form  to  measured  airs  the  mazy  dance. 
To  Phemius  was  consign'd  the  chorded  lyre^ 
Whose   hand    reluctant   touch'd   the    wvbling 

wire: 
Phemius,  whose  voice  divine  could  sweetest  sing 
High  strains,  responsive  to  the  vocal  string. 

Meanwhile,  in  whispers  to  his  heavenly  guest 
His  indignation  thus  tne  prince  express'd : 

**  Indulge  my  rising  grief,  whilst  Uie8e,my  friend, 
With  song  and  dance  the  pompons  revel  end. 
Light  is  the  dance,  and  doubly  sweet  the  lays, 
When,  for  the  dear  delight,  anjodier  pays. 
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His  treasured  stores  tliese  cormorants  consume. 
Whose  bones,  defrauded  of  a  regal  tomb 
And  common  turf,  lie  naked  on  the  plain. 
Or  doom'd  to  welter  in  the  whelming  main. 
Should  he  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold, 
With  purple  robes  inwrought,  and  stiff  with  gold. 
Precipitant  in  fear,  would  wing  their  flight. 
And  curse  their  cumbrous  pride's  unwieldy  weight. 
But,  ah,  I  dream ! — ^the  appointed  hour  is  fled. 
And  hope,  too  long  with  vain  delusion  fed. 
Deaf  to  the  rumour  of  fallacious  &me. 
Gives  to  the  roll  of  death  his  glorious  name  I 
With  venial  freedom  let  me  now  demand 
Thy  name,  thy  lineage,  and  paternal  land : 
Sincere,  fit>m  whence  began  thy  course,  recite, 
And  to  what  ship  I  owe  the  friendly  freight  I 
Now  first  to  me  this  visit  dost  thou  deign. 
Or  numbered  in  my  father's  social  train  1 
AH  who  deserved  his  choice  he  made  his  own. 
And  curious  much  to  know,  he  far  was  known." 

**  My  birth  I  boast  (the  blue-eyed  virgin  cries) 
From  great  Anchialus,  renowned  and  wise : 
Mentes  my  name ;  I  rule  the  Taphian  race. 
Whose  bounds  the  deep  circumfluent  waves  em- 
A  duteous  people,  and  industrious  isle,      [brace : 
To  naval  arts  inured,  and  stormy  toil. 
Freighted  with  iron  from  my  native  land, 
I  steer  my  voyage  to  the  Brutian  strand ; 
To  gab  by  commerce,  for  the  laboured  maas, 
A  just  proportion  of  refulgent  brass. 
Far  from  your  capital,  my  ship  resides 
At  Reithrus,  and  secure  at  anchor  rides ; 
!    Where  waving  groves  on  airy  Neion  grow. 
Supremely  tall,  and  shade  the  deeps  below. 
Thence  to  revisit  your  imperial  dome. 
An  old  hereditary  guest  I  come : 
Your  father's  friend.    Laertes  can  relate 
Our  faith  unspotted,  and  its  early  date ; 
Who  press'd  with  heart-corroding  grief  and  years. 
To  the  gay  court  a  rural  shed  prefers. 
Where,  sole  of  aU  his  train,  a  matron  sage 
Supports  with  homely  food  his  drooping  age ; 
With  feeble  steps  from  marshaling  his  vines 
Returning  sad,  when  toilsome  day  declines. 
With  friendly  speed,  induced  by  erring  fame. 
To  hail  Ulysses'  safe  return  I  came : 
But  still  the  frown  of  some  celestial  power 
With  envious  joy  retards  the  blissful  hour. 
Let  not  your  soul  be  sunk  in  sad  despair ; 
He  lives,  he  breathes  this  heavenly  vital  air, 
Among  a  savage  race,  whose  shelfy  bounds 
With  ceaseless  roar  the  foaming  deep  surrounds. 
The  thoughts  which  roll  within  my  ravish'd  breast. 
To  me,  no  seer,  the  inspiring  gods  suggest ; 
Nor  skill'd,  nor  studious,  wiSi  prophetic  eye 
To  judge  the  winged  omens  of  the  sky. 
Yet  hear  this  eertun  speech,  nor  deem  it  vain ; 
Though  adamantine  bonds  the  chief  restrain. 
The  <Sre  restraint  his  wisdom  will  defeat, 
And  soon  restore  him  to  his  regal  seat. 
But,  generous  youth  I  sincere  and  free  declare. 
Are  you,  of  numly  growth,  his  royal  heb  I 
For  sure  Ulysses  in  your  look  appears. 
The  same  his  features,  if  the  same  his  years. 
Such  was  that  face,  on  which  I  dwelt  with  joy 
Ere  Greece  assembled  stemm'd  the  tides  to  Troy ; 
But  parting  then  for  that  detested  shore. 
Our  eyes,  unhappy  1  never  greeted  more." 

^  To  prove  a  genuine  birm  f  the  prince  replies) 
On  female  truth  assenting  faitn  rehes; 


Thus  manifest  of  right,  I  build  my  claim 
Sure-founded  on  a  lair  maternal  fame, 
Ulysses*  son :  but  happier  he,  whom  fate 
Hath  placed  beneath  the  storms  wh  ich  toss  the  great ! 
Happier  the  son  whose  hoary  sire  is  bless'd 
With  humble  affluence,  and  domestic  rest  1 
Happier  than  I,  to  future  empire  bom. 
But  doom'd  a  father's  wretched  fate  to  mourn  I " 

To  whom,  with  aspect  mild,  the  guest  divine : 
^  O  true  descendant  of  a  sceptred  line  1 
The  gods,  a  glorious  fate,  from  anguish  free. 
To  chaste  Penelope's  increase  decree. 
But  say,  yon  jovial  troop  so  gaily  dress'd. 
Is  this  a  bridal  or  a  friendly  feast! 
Or  from  their  deed  I  rightlier  may  divine. 
Unseemly  flown  with  insolence  and  wine ; 
Unwelcome  revelers,  whose  lawless  joy 
Pains  the  sage  ear,  and  hurts  the  sober  eye!" 

"  Magnificence  of  old  (the  prince  replied) 
Beneath  our  roof  with  virtue  could  reside ; 
Unblamed  abundance  crown'd  the  royal  board. 
What  time  this  dome  revered  her  prudent  lord ; 
Who  now,  so  heaven  decrees,  is  doom'd  to  mourn. 
Bitter  constraint !  erroneous  and  forlorn. 
Better  the  chief,  on  Ilion's  hostile  plain, 
Had  fallen  surrounded  with  his  warlike  train ; 
Or  safe  retum'd,  the  race  of  glory  pass'd, 
New  to  his  friends'  embrace,  had  breath'd  his  last! 
Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  would 


Historic  marbles,  to  record  his  praise ; 

His  praise,  eternal  on  the  faithful  stone. 

Had  with  transmissive  honour  graced  his  son. 

Now  snatch'd  by  harpies  to  the  dreary  coast. 

Sunk  is  Uie  hero,  and  his  glory  lost : 

Vanish'd  at  once !  unheard  of,  and  unknown  I 

And  I  his  heir  in  misery  alone. 

Nor  for  a  dear  lost  father  only  flow 

The  filial  tears,  but  woe  succeeds  to  woe : 

To  tempt  the  spouseless  queen  with  amorous  wiles. 

Resort  the  nobles  from  the  neighbouring  isles ; 

From  Samos,  circled  with  the  Ionian  main, 

DuUchium,  and  Zacynthus'  sylvan  reign : 

Even  with  presumptuous  hope  her  bed  to  ascend, 

The  lords  of  Ithaca  their  right  pretend. 

She  seems  attentive  to  their  pleaded  vows, 

Her  heart  detesting  what  her  ear  allows ; 

They,  vain  expectants  of  the  bridal  hour. 

My  stores  in  riotous  expense  devour. 

In  feast  and  dance  the  mirthful  months  employ, 

And  meditate  my  doom,  to  crown  theur  joy.*' 

With  tender  pity  touch'd,  the  goddess  cried : 
**  Soon  may  kind  heaven  a  sure  relief  provide. 
Soon  may  your  sire  discharge  the  vengeance  due. 
And  all  your  wrongs  the  proud  oppressors  rue  I 
Oh !  in  that  portal  should  the  chief  appear. 
Each  hand  tremendous  with  a  brazen  spear. 
In  radiant  panoply  his  limbs  incased 
(For  so  of  old  my  Other's  court  he  graced. 
When  social  mirth  unbent  his  serious  soul. 
O'er  the  full  banquet,  and  the  sprightly  bowl:) 
He  then  from  Eptiyrl,  the  fair  domain 
Of  litis,  sprung  from  Jason's  royal  strain, 
Measmred  a  lei^th  of  seas,  a  toilsome  length,  in  vain. 
For  voyaging  to  learn  the  direful  art 
To  taint  with  deadly  drugs  the  barbed  dart ; 
Observant  of  the  gods,  and  sternly  just, 
Hub  refused  to  impart  the  baneful  trust : 
With  friendlier  zeal  my  father's  soul  was  fired. 
The  drugs  he  knew,  and  gave  the  boon  desired. 
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Appeared  he  now  with  such  heroic  port, 
As  then  cx>n8picuou8  at  the  Taphian  court ; 
Soon  should  yon  boastera  cease  their  haughty 

strife, 
Or  each  atone  his  guilty  love  with  life. 
But  of  his  wish'd  return  the  care  resign ; 
Be  future  vengeance  to  the  powers  divine. 
My  sentence  hesr :  with  stem  distaste  avow'd, 
To  their  own  districts  drive  the  suitor-crowd : 
When  next  ihe  morning  warms  the  purple  east. 
Convoke  the  peerage,  and  the  gods  attest; 
The  sorrows  of  your  inmost  soul  relate ; 
And  form  sure  plans  to  save  the  mnking  state. 
Should  second  love  a  pleasing  flame  inspire. 
And  the  diaste  queen  connubial  rites  require ; 
Dismias'd  with  honour,  let  her  hence  repair 
To  great  Icarius,  whose  paternal  care 
WiU  guide  her  passion,  and  reward  her  choice 
With  wealthy  dower,  and  bridal  gifts  of  price. 
Then  let  this  dictate  of  my  love  prevail : 
Instant,  to  foreign  realms  prepare  to  sail. 
To  learn  your  father's  fortunes :  fame  may  prove. 
Or  omen'd  voice  (tne  messenger  of  Jove) 
Propitious  to  ihe  search.    Direct  your  toil 
Through  the  wide  ocean  first  to  sandy  Pyle ; 
Of  Nestor,  hoary  sage,  his  doom  demand : 
Then  speed  your  voyage  to  the  Spartan  strand; 
For  young  Atrides  to  the  Achaian  coaat 
Arrived  the  last  of  all  the  victor  host. 
If  yet  Ulvsses  views  the  light,  forbear, 
Till  the  fleet  hours  restore  the  circling  year: 
But  if  his  soul  hath  wing'd  the  destined  flight, 
Inhabitant  of  deep  disa^rous  night ; 
Homeward  with 'pious  speed  repass  the  main, 
To  the  pale  shade  funereal  rites  ordain. 
Phuit  the  fair  colunm  o'er  ihe  vacant  grave, 
A  hero's  honours  let  the  hero  have. 
With  decent  grief  the  royal  dead  deplored, 
For  the  chaste  queen  select  an  equal  lord. 
Then  let  revenge  your  daring  mind  employ, 
By  fraud  or  force  the  suitor-train  destroy. 
And,  starting  into  manhood,  scorn  the  boy. 
I   Hast  thou  not  heard  how  young  Orestes,  fired 
With  great  revenge,  immortal  praise  acquired  ? 
His  virgin  sword,  i£gysthus'  veins  imbrued : 
The  murderer  fell,  and  blood  atoned  for  blood. 
O  greatly  bless'd  with  every  blooming  grace  I 
,   With  equal  steps  ihe  paths  of  glory  trace ; 
Join  to  that  royal  youth's  your  rival  name. 
And  shine  eternal  in  the  sphere  of  fame. — 
But  mj  associates  now  my  stay  deplore, 
Impatient  on  the  hoarse-resounding  shore. 
Thon,  heedful  of  advice,  secure  proceed ; 
My  pniBe  the  precept  is,  be  thine  the  deed." 

*^  The  counsel  of  my  friend  (the  youth  rejoin'd) 
Imprinto  conviction  on  my  grateful  mind. 
So  fathers  speak  (persuasive  speech  and  mild) 
Their  sage  experience  to  the  favourite  child. 
But,  since  to  part,  for  sweet  refection  due, 
The  genial  viands  let  my  train  renew ; 
And  the  rich  pledge  of  plighted  fiuth  receive, 
Worthy  the  heir  of  Ithaca  to  give." 

**  Defer  the  promised  boon  Tthe  goddess  cries. 
Celestial  azure  brightening  in  her  eyes) 
And  let  me  now  regain  the  Reithrian  port  * 


Abrupt,  with  eagle-speed  she  cut  the  sky ; 
Instant  invisible  to  mortal  eye. 


Then  first  he  recognised  the  ethereal  guest: 
Wonder  and  joy  alternate  fire  his  breast ; 
Heroic  thoughte,  infused,  his  heart  dilate: 
Revolving  much  his  father's  doubtful  &te: 
At  length,  composed,  he  join'd  the  suitor-thnHig; 
Hush'd  in  attention  to  the  warbled  song. 
His  tender  theme  the  charming  lyrist  chose, 
Minerva's  anger,  and  the  direful  woes 
Which  voyagmg  from  Troy  the  victors  bore, 
While  storms  vmdictive  intercept  the  shore. 
The  shriUmg  airs  the  vaulted  roof  rebonnda, 
Refleetmg  to  the  queen  the  silver  sounds. 
With  grief  renew'd  the  weeping  fair  descends; 
Their  sovereign's  step  a  virgin  train  attends: 
A  veil  of  richest  texture  wrought,  she  wears, 
And  nlent  to  the  joyous  hall  repairs. 
There  from  the  portal,  with  her  mild  command, 
Thus  gently  checks  the  minstrel's  tuneful  hand: 

**  Phemius  1  let  acts  of  sods  and  heroes  oli 
What  ancient  bards  in  haU  and  bower  have  toU, 
Attemper'd  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ ; 
Such  the  pleased  ear  will  drink  with  silent  joy. 
But  oh !  forbear  that  dear  dlsasteDus  name, 
To  sorrow  sacred,  and  secure  of  fiune : 
My  bleeding  bosom  sickens  at  the  sound. 
And  every  piercing  note  inflicts  a  wound. 

«  Why,  dearest  object  of  my  duteous  love^ 
(Replied  the  prince)  will  you  the  bard  reproit! 
Oft,  Jove's  ethereal  rays  (resistless  fire) 
The  chanter's  soul  and  raptured  song  inspire; 
Instinct  divine !  nor  blame,  severe,  ms  choice, 
Warbling  the  Grecian  woes  with  harp  and  vwce* 
For  novel  lays  attract  our  ravish'd  ears; 
But  old,  the  mind  with  inattention  hean: 
Patient  permit  the  sadly-pleaaing  strain; 
Familiar  now  with  grief,  your  tears  refiam, 
And  in  the  public  woe  forget  your  own ; 
You  weep  not  for  a  perish'd  lord,  alone. 
What  Greeks,  now  wandering  in  the  Stygiw  gww, 
With  your  Ulysses  shared  an  equal  doom . 
Your  widow'd  hours,  apart,  with  female  toil 
And  various  kbours  of  the  loom,  beguile; 
There  rule,  from  palace-cares  remote  and  free; 
That  care  to  man  belongs,  and  most  to  me. 

Mature  beyond  his  pears,  the  queen  adniirei 
His  sage  reply,  and  with  her  train  ^^^^     ^ 
Then  swelling  sorrows  burst  their  former  ho^ 
Wiih  echoing  grief  afresh  the  dome  resoondB ; 
Till  PaUas,  piteous  of  her  plaintive  cries, 
In  slumber  closed  her  mlver-streaming  eyes* 

Meantime,  rekindled  at  the  royal  charms, 
Tumultuous  love  each  beating  bosom  warms ; 
Intemperate  rage  a  wordy  war  began ; 
But  bold  Telemachus  assumed  the  man- 
« Instant  (he  cried)  your  female  discord  «id, 
Ye  deedless  boasters  I  and  the  song  attend ; 
Obey  that  sweet  compulsion,  nor  pro&ne 
Witi[i  dissonance  the  smooth  melodious  strBio* 
Pacific  now  prolong  the  jovial  feast; 
But  when  the  dawn  reveals  the  ro^  east, 
I  to  the  peers  assembled  shall  propose 
The  firm  resolve,  I  here  to  few  di8ok)se. 
No  longer  live  the  cankers  of  my  court ; 
All  to  your  several  states  with  speed  resort; 
Waste  in  wild  riot  what  your  bmd  allows, 
There  ply  the  early  feast,  and  bte  carouse. 
But  if,  to  honour  lost,  'tis  still  decreed  , . 

For  you  my  bowl  shall  flow,  my  flock  sM  ^' 
Judge  and  revenge  my  right,  imparttsl  Jo*«  • 
By  him  and  all  the  immortal  thrones  aboTCi 
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(A  eacred  oath)  each  proud  oppressor,  skdn, 
Shall  with  inglorious  gore  this  marble  stain  !  **, 

Awed  by  the  prince,  thus  haughty,  bold,  and 
young, 
Rage  gnaw'd  the  lip,  and  wonder  chain'd  the  tongue. 
Silence  at  length  the  gay  Antinous  broke, 
Constrain'd  a  smile,  and  thus  ambiguous  spoke : 
<■  What  god  to  your  untutor'd  youth  affortU 
This  headlong  torrent  of  amazing  words  1 
May  Jove  delay  thy  reign,  and  cumber  late 
So  bright  a  genius  with  the  toils  of  state  ! " 

'^  Those  toils  (Telemachus,  serene,  replies) 
Haye  charms,  with  all  their  weight,  to  allure  the 

wise. 
Fast  by  the  throne  obsequious  Uane  resides. 
And  wealth  incessant  roUs  her  golden  tides. 
Nor  let  Antinous  rage,  if  strong  desire 
Of  wealth  and  fame  a  youthful  bosom  fire : 
Elect  by  Jove  his  delegate  of  sway. 
With  joyous  pride  the  summons  I'd  obe^. 
Whene'er  Ulysses  roams  the  realm  of  mght. 
Should  factious  power  dispute  my  lineal  right, 
Some  other  Greeks  a  fairer  claim  uuky  plead  ; 
To  your  pretence  their  title  would  precede. 
At  least,  the  sceptre  lost,  I  still  should  reign 
Sole  o'er  my  vassals,  and  domestic  train." 

To  this  Eurymachus :  <'  To  heaven  alone 
Refer  the  choice  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 
Your  patrimonial  stores  in  peace  possess  ; 
Undoubted  all  your  filial  claim  confess : 
Your  private  right  should  impious  power  invade, 
The  peers  of  Ithaca  would  arm  in  aid. 
But  say,  that  stranger-guest  who  late  withdrew. 
What  and  from  whence  1  his  name  and  lineage  shew. 
His  grave  demeanour,  and  majestic  grace, 
Speak  him  descended  of  no  vulear  race : 
Did  he  some  loan  of  ancient  ri^t  require, 
Or  came  forerunner  of  your  sceptred  sire  ?" 

'^  O  son  of  Polybus !  (the  prince  replies,) 
No  more  my  sire  will  glad  these  longmg  eyes : 
The  queen's  fond  hope  inventive  rumour  cheers, 
Or  vain  diviners'  dreams  divert  her  feara. 
That  stranger-guest  the  Taphian  realm  obex's, 
A  realm  defended  with  encircling  seas. 
Mentes,  an  ever-honour'd  name,  of  old 
H^  in  Ulysses'  social  list  emx>ird." 

Thus  he,  though  conscious  of  the  ethereal  guest, 
Answer'd  evaave  of  the  sly  request. 
Meantune  the  lyre  rejoins  the  sprightly  lay ; 
Love-dittied  aiis  and  dance  conclude  the  day. 
But  when  the  star  of  eve,  with  golden  light 
Adom'd  the  matron-brow  of  sable  night ; 
The  mirthful  train  dispersing  quit  the  court. 
And  to  their  several  domes  to  rest  resort. 
A  towering  structure  to  the  palace  join'd  ; 
To  this  his  steps  the  thouehtful  prince  inclined ; 
In  his  pavilion  there,  to  sleep  repairs  ; 
The  lighted  torch,  the  sage  Euryclea  bears : 
(Daughter  of  Ops,  the  just  Pisenor's  son. 
For  twenty  beeves  by  great  Laertes  won  ; 
In  rosy  prime  with  ch&rms  attractive  graced, 
Honour'd  by  him,  a  gentle  lord  and  chaste. 
With  dear  esteem :  too  wise,  with  jealous  strife 
To  taint  the  joys  of  sweet  connubial  life. 
Sole  with  Telemachus  her  service  ends, 
A  child  she  nursed  him,  and  a  man  attends.) 
Whilst  to  his  couch  himself  the  prince  address'd, 
The  duteous  dame  received  the  purple  vest : 
The  purple  vest  with  decent  care  disposed. 
The  silver  ring  she  puU'd,  the  door  reclosed  ; 


The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord. 
To  the  strong  staple's  inmost  depth  restored. 
Secured  the  valves.     There,  wrapt  m  silent  shade, 
Pensive,  the  rules  the  goddess  gave,  he  weigh'd  ; 
Stretch'd  on  the  downy  fleece,  no  rest  he  knows. 
And  in  his  raptui'ed  soul  the  vision  glows. 


BOOK  II. 


ARGUMENT. 
TBK  cnuNcrL  or  ithaca. 

Telemaehiu,  In  the  asaembly  of  the  lords  of  Ithaca,  com" 
plains  of  the  Injustice  done  him  by  the  suitoni,  and  Insiiits 
upon  their  departiuv  from  his  palace ;  appealing  to  the 
princes,  and  exciting  the  people  to  declare  against  them. 
The  suitors  endeavour  to  justify  their  stay,  at  least  till  he 
shall  send  the  queen  to  the  court  of  Icarius  her  father ; 
which  he  refuses.  There  appears  a  prodigy  of  two  eagles 
in  the  sky,  which  an  augur  expounds  to  the  ruin  of  the 
suitors.  Telemachus  thai  demands  a  veaecl  to  carry  him 
to  Pylofl  and  Sparta,  there  to  inquire  of  his  fathe^^i  for- 
tnnea.  Pallas,  in  the  shape  of  Mentor  (an  ancient  friend 
of  Ulysses)  helps  him  to  a  ship,  assists  him  in  preparing 
necessaries  for  the  voyage,  and  embarks  with  him  that 
night ;  which  concludes  the  second  day  from  the  opening 
of  the  poem. 

The  scene  continues  In  the  Palace  of  Ulysses,  in  Ithaca. 


Now  reddenine  from  the  dawn  the  morning  ray 
Glow'd  in  the  front  of  heaven,  and  gave  the  day. 
The  youthful  hero,  with  returning  light. 
Rose  anxious  from  the  inquietudes  of  night. 
A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 
A  two-edged  falchion  threaten'd  by  his  side, 
Embroidered  sandals  glitter'd  as  he  trod. 
And  forth  he  moved,  majestic  as  a  god. 
Then  by  his  heralds,  restless  of  delay, 
To  council  calls  the  peers :  the  peers  obey. 
Soon  as  in  solemn  form  the  assembly  sat. 
From  his  high  dome  himself  descends  in  state. 
Bright  in  his  hand  a  ponderous  javelin  shined ; 
Two  dogs,  a  faithful  ^uard,  attend  behind  ; 
Pallas  vriih  grace  divme  his  form  improves. 
And  gazing  crowds  admire  him  as  he  moves. 

His  father's  throne  he  fill'd :  while  distant  stood 
The  hoar}'  peers,  and  aged  wisdom  bow'd. 

'Twas  silence  aU.    At  last  iEgyptius  spoke ; 
iEgyptius,  by  his  age  and  sorrows  broke : 
A  length  of  days  his  soul  with  prudence  crown'd, 
A  length  of  days  had  bent  him  to  the  ground. 
His  eldest  hope*  in  arms  to  Ilion  came. 
By  great  Ulysses  taught  the  path  to  fame ; 
But  (hapless  youth  I)  the  hideous  Cyclops  tore 
His  quivering  limbs,  and  quafiTd  his  spouting  gore. 
Three  sons  remain'd :  to  climb  with  haughty  fires 
The  royal  bed,  Eurynomus  aspires ; 
The  rest  with  duteous  love  his  griefs  assuage. 
And  ease  the  sire  of  half  the  cares  of  age. 
Yet  still  his  Antiphus  he  loves,  he  mourns. 
And  as  he  stood,  he  spoke  and  wept  by  turns : 

"  Since  great  Ulysses  sought  the  Phry^an  plains. 
Within  these  walls  inglorious  silence  reigns. 
Say  then,  ye  peers  I  by  whose  commands  we  meet  t 
Why  here  once  more  in  solemn  council  ait  ? 
Ye  yoimg,  ye  old,  the  weighty  cause  disclose : 
Arrives  some  message  of  mvading  foes  ? 
Or  say,  does  high  necessity  of  state 

Inspire  some  patriot,  and  demand  debate? 

*  Antiphus. 
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The  present  synod  speaks  ite  author  wise  ; 
Assist  him,  Jove,  thou  regent  of  the  skies ! " 

He  spoke.     Teleinachus  with  transport  glow?. 
Embraced  the  omen,  and  majestic  rose  ; 
(His  royal  hand  the  imperial  sceptre  sway'd) 
Then  thus,  addressing  to  -^gyptius,  said : 

<*  Reverend  old  man !  lo,  here  confess'd  he  stands 
By  whom  ye  meet ;  my  grief  your  care  demands. 
No  story  I  unfold  of  public  woes. 
Nor  bear  advices  of  impending  foes : 
Peace  the  bless'd  land,  and  joys  incessant  crown ; 
Of  all  this  happy  realm,  I  grieve  alone. 
For  my  lost  sire  continual  sorrows  spring. 
The  great,  the  good :  your  father  and  your  king ! 
Yet  more  ;  our  house  from  its  foundation  bows. 
Our  foes  are  powerful,  and  your  sons  the  foes : 
Hither,  unwelcome  to  the  queen,  they  come  ;^ 
Why  seek  they  not  the  rich  Icarian  dome  1 
If  she  must  wed,  from  other  hands  require 
The  dowry :  is  Telemachus  her  sire ! 
Yet  through  my  court  the  noise  of  revel  rings, 
And  wastes  the  wise  frugality  of  kings. 
Scarce  all  my  herds  their  luxury  suffice ; 
Scarce  all  my  w^ine  their  midnight  hours  supplies. 
Safe  in  my  youth,  in  riot  still  they  grow, 
Nor  in  the  helpless  orphan  dread  a  foe. 
But  come  it  will,  the  time  when  manhood  grants 
More  powerful  sulvocates  than  vain  complaints. 
Approach  that  hour !  unsufferable  wrong 
Cries  to  the  gods,  and  vengeance  sleeps  too  long. 
Rise  then,  ye  peers !  with  virtuous  anger  rise ; 
Your  fame  revere,  but  most  the  avenging  skies. 
By  all  the  deathless  powers  that  reign  above. 
By  righteous  Themis  and  by  thundering  Jove, 
(Themis,  who  gives  to  councils,  or  denies 
Success ;  and  humbles,  or  confirms  the  wise) 
Rise  in  my  aid !  suffice  the  tears  that  flow 
For  my  lost  sire,  nor  add  new  woe  to  woe. 
If  e*er  he  bore  tlie  sword  to  strengthen  ill, 
Or  having  power  to  wrong,  betray'd  the  will, 
On  me,  on  me  your  kindled  wrath  assuage. 
And  bid  the  voice  of  lawless  riot  rage. 
If  ruin  to  our  royal  race  ye  doom, 
Be  you  the  spoilers,  and  our  wealth  consume. 
Then  might  we  hope  redress  from  juster  laws, 
And  raise  all  Ithaca  to  aid  our  cause : 
But  while  your  sons  commit  the  unpunishM  wrong. 
You  make  the  arm  of  violence  too  strong." 

While  thus  he  spoke,  with  rage  and  grief  he 
frown'd. 
And  dash'd  the  imperial  seeptre  to  the  ground. 
The  big  round  tear  hung  trembling  in  his  eye ; 
The  synod  grieved,  and  gave  a  pitying  sigh. 
Then  silent  sat — at  length  Antinous  bums 
With  haughty  rage,  and  sternly  thus  returns : 

**  O  insolence  of  youth  !  whose  tongue  affords 
Such  railing  eloquence,  and  war  of  words. 
Studious  thy  country's  worthies  to  defame. 
Thy  erring  voice  displays  thy  mother's  shame. 
Elusive  of  the  bridal  day,  she  gives 
Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives. 
Did  not  the  sun,  through  heaven's  wide  azure 

roird. 
For  three  long  years  the  Toyo\  fraud  behold ! 
While  she,  laborious  in  delusion,  spread 
The  spacious  loom,  and  mix'd  the  various  thread; 
Where  as  to  life  the  wondrous  figures  rise, 
Thus  spoke  the  inventive  queen,  with  artful  sighs : 

*  Tho'  cold  in  death  Ulysses  breathes  no  more, 
CeaBe  yet  a  while  to  urge  the  bridal  hour  ; 


Cease,  till  to  great  LaSrtes  I  bequeath  | 

A  task  of  grief,  his  ornaments  of  death : 
Lest  when  the  fates  his  royal  ashes  clsim,  | 

The  Grecian  matrons  taint  my  spotless  fame; 
When  he,  whom  living  mighty  realms  obey'd, 
Shall  want  in  death  a  shroud  to  grace  his  shade.' 

*<  Thus  she :  at  once  the  generous  train  complies 
Nor  fraud  mistrusts  in  virtue's  fair  disguise. 
The  work  she  plied  ;  but,  studious  of  delay, 
By  night  reversed  the  labours  of  the  day. 
While  thrice  the  sun  his  annual  journey  mad«, 
The  conscious  lamp  the  midnight  fraud  snney'd *,  i 
Unheard,  unseen,  three  years  her  arts  prevail ; 
The  fourth,  her  maid  unfolds  the  amazing  talc. 
We  saw,  as  unperceived  we  took  our  stand,  ' 

The  backward  hibours  of  her  faithless  hand. 
Then  urged,  she  perfects  her  illustrious  toils;        i 
A  wondrous  monument  of  female  wiles  I 

"  But  you,  O  peers !  and  thou,  O  prince !  give  eir; 
(I  speak  aloud,  that  every  Greek  may  hear) 
Dismiss  the  queen ;  and  if  her  sire  approve^ 
Let  him  espouse  her  to  the  peer  she  loves :  | 

Bid  instant  to  prepare  the  bridal  train. 
Nor  let  a  race  of  princes  wait  in  rain. 
Though  with  a  grace  divine  her  soul  is  bless'd, 
And  all  Minerva  breathes  within  her  breast, 
In  wondrous  arts  than  woman  more  renownMt 
And  more  than  woman  with  deep  vdsdom  crovn'J; 
Though  Tyro  nor  Mycene  match  her  name, 
Nor  great  Alcmeua  (the  proud  boasts  of  fame) 
Yet  thus  by  heaven  adom'd,  by  heaven's  decree 
She  shines  with  fatal  excellence  to  thee: 
With  thee,  the  bowl  we  drain,  indulge  the  feast. 
Till  righteous  heaven  reclaim  her  stubborn  brEs>i 
What  though  from  pole  to  pole  resounds  her  name! 
The  son's  destruction  waits  the  mother's  fame : 
For  till  she  leaves  thy  court,  it  is  decreed, 
Thy  bowl  to  empty,  and  thy  flock  to  bleed." 

While  yet  he  speaks,  Telemachus  replies: 
"  Even  nature  starts^  and  what  ye  ask  denies. 
Thus,  shall  I  thus  repay  a  mother's  cares,  I 

Who  gave  me  life,  and  nursed  my  infant  years! 
While  sad  on  foreign  shores  Ulysses  treads. 
Or  glides  a  ghost  with  unapparent  shades ;  i 

How  to  Icarius  in  the  bridal  hour 
Shall  I,  by  waste  undone,  refund  the  dower! 
How  from  my  &ther  should  I  vengeance  dread ; 
How  would  my  mother  curse  my  hated  head ! 
And  while  in  wrath  to  vengeful  flends  she  cries, 
How  from  their  hell  would  vengeful  fiends  arise! 
Abhorr'd  by  all,  accursed  my  name  would  grow, 
The  earth's  disgrace,  and  human-kind  my  foe. 
If  this  displease,  why  urge  ye  here  your  stay! 
Haste  from  tlie  court,  ye  spoilers,  haste  aw-ay: 
Waste  in  wild  riot  what  your  land  allows, 
There  ply  the  early  feast,  and  late  carouse. 
But  if,  to  honour  lost,  'tis  still  decreed 
For  you  my  bowl  shall  flow,  my  flocks  shall  bleed: 
Judge  and  assert  my  right,  impartial  Jove ! 
By  him,  and  all  the  immortal  host  above, 
(A  sacred  oath)  if  heaven  the  power  supply, 
Vengeance  I  vow,  and  for  your  wrongs  ye  die-** 

With  that,  two  eagles  from  a  mountain's  heiglit 
By  Jove's  command  direct  their  rapid  flight ;  ^ 
Swift  they  descend,  with  wing  to  wing  conjoint 
Stretch  their  broad  plumes,and  float  upon  die  wind.  ; 
Above  the  assembled  peers  they  wheel  on  higlu 
And  clang  their  wings,  and  hovering  beat  the  sky; 
With  ardent  eyes  the  rival  train  they  threat. 
And  shrieking  loud,  denounce  approaching  fate. 
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They  cuff,  they  tear,  their  cheeks  and  neck  they 

rend, 
And  from  their  plumeshuge  drops  of  hlood  descend: 
Then  sailing  o'er  the  domes  and  towers,  they  fly 
Full  toward  the  east,  and  mount  into  the  sky. 

The  wondering  rivals  gaze  with  cares  oppi^ss'd, 
And  chilling  horrors  freease  in  every  breast. 
Till,  big  widi  knowledge  of  approaching  woes, 
The  prince  of  augurs,  Halithezves,  rose : 
Prescient  he  view'd  the  aCrial  tracks,  and  drew 
A  sure  presage  from  every  wing  that  flew. 
'^  Ye  sons  (he  cried)  of  Ithaca,  give  ear. 
Hear  all !  but  chiefly  you,  O  rivals  I  hear. 
Destruction  sure  o'er  all  your  heads  impends ; 
Ulysses  comes,  and  death  his  steps  attends. 
Nor  to  the  great  alone  is  death  decreed ; 
We,  and  our  guilty  Ithaca,  must  bleed. 
Why  oease  we  then  the  wrath  of  heaven  to  stay  t 
Be  humbled  all,  and  lead,  ve  great !  the  way. 
For  lo  !  my  words  no  fancied  woes  rekte  : 
I  speak  from  science,  and  the  voice  is  fate. 

**  When  great  Ulysses  sought  the  Phrygian  shores 
To  shake  with  war  proud  Ilion's  lofty  towers, 
Deeds  then  undone  my  faitliful  tongue  foretold : 
Heaven  seal'd  my  words,and  you  those  deeds  behold. 
I  see  (I  cried)  his  woes,  a  countless  train  ; 
I  see  his  friends  o'erwhelm'd  beneath  the  main  ; 
How  twice  ten  years  from  shore  to  shore  he  roams : 
Now  twice  ten  years  are  past,  and  now  he  comes  I  '* 

To  whom  Eurymachus :  **  Fly,  dotard,  fly  I 
With  thy  wise  dreams,  and  &bles  of  the  sky. 
Go,  prophesy  at  home ;  thy  sons  advise : 
Here  thou  art  sage  in  vain — I  better  read  the  skies. 
Unnumber'd  birds  glide  through  the  aSrial  way, 
Vagrants  of  air,  and  unforeboding  stray. 
Cold  in  the  tomb,  or  in  the  deeps  below, 
Ul^-ases  lies :  O  wert  thou  laid  as  low ! 
Then  would  that  busy  head  no  broils  suggest, 
Nor  fire  to  rage  Telemachus's  breast 
From  him  some  bribe  thy  venal  tongue  requires, 
And  interest,  not  the  god,  thy  voice  inspires. 
His  guideless  vouth,  if  thy  experienced  age 
Mislead  fallacious  into  idle  rage. 
Vengeance  deserved  thy  malice  shall  repress. 
And  but  augment  the  wrongs  thou  would  st  redress. 
Telemachus  may  bid  the  queen  repair 
To  great  Icarius,  whose  paternal  care 
Will  guide  her  passion,  and  reward  her  choice 
With  wealthy  dower,  and  bridal  gifts  of  price. 
Till  she  retires,  determined  we  remain. 
And  both  the  prince  and  augur  threat  in  vain : 
His  pride  of  words,  and  thy  wild  dream  of  &te, 
Move  not  the  brave,  or  only  move  their  hate. 
Threat  on,  O  prince  I  elude  the  bridal  day, 
Threat  on,  till  all  thy  stores  in  waste  decay. 
True,  Greece  affords  a  train  of  lovely  dames. 
In  wealth  and  beauty  worthy  of  our  flames : 
But  never  from  this  nobler  suit  we  cease ; 
For  wealth  and  beauty  less  than  virtue  please." 

'  To  whom  the  youth :  '*  Since  then  in  vain  I  tell 
My  numerous  woes,  in  silence  let  them  dwell. 
But  heaven,  and  all  the  Greeks,  have  heard  my 

wrongs: 
To  heaven,  and  all  the  Greeks,  redress  belongs. 
Yet  this  1  ask — ^nor  be  it  ask'd  in  vain — 
A  bark  to  waft  me  o'er  the  rolling  main ; 
The  realms  of  Pyle  and  Sparta  to  explore, 
And  seek  my  royal  sire  from  shore  to  shore : 
If,  or  to  fame  his  doubtful  fate  be  known, 
Or  to  be  leam'd  from  oracles  alone  t 


If  yet  he  lives,  with  patience  I  forbear 

Till  the  fleet  hours  restore  the  ciraling  year : 

But  if  already  wandering  in  the  train 

Of  empty  shades,  I  measure  back  the  main. 

Plant  the  fair  column  o'er  the  mighty  dead, 

And  yield  his  consort  to  the  nuptial  bed." 

He  ceased ;  and  while  abash'd  the  peers  attend, 
Mentor  arose,  Ulysses'  faithful  friend : 
[When  fierce  in  arms  he  sought  the  scenes  of  war, 
**  My  friend  (he  cried)  my  palace  l>e  thy  care ; 
Years  roU'd  on  years  my  godlike  sire  decay, 
Guard  thou  his  age,  and  his  behestM  obey."] 
Stem  aa  he  rose,  he  cast  his  eyes  around^ 
Thatflash'd  with  rage :  and,as  he  8poke,he  frown'd: 

"  O  never,  never  more  let  king  be  just. 
Be  mild  in  power,  or  faithful  to  his  trust ! 
Let  tyrants  govern  with  an  iron  rod, 
Oppress,  destroy,  and  be  the  scourge  of  God ; 
Since  he  who  like  a  father  held  his  reign. 
So  soon  forgot,  was  just  and  mild  in  vain ! 
True,  while  my  friend  is  grieved,  his  griefs  I  share ; 
Yet  now  the  rivals  are  my  smallest  care ; 
They,  for  the  mighty  mischiefs  they  devise, 
Ere  long  shall  pay — ^their  forfeit  lives  the  price. 
But  against  you,  ye  Greeks  I  ye  coward  train, 
Gods  I  how  my  soul  is. moved  with  just  disdain! 
Dumb  ye  all  stand,  and  not  one  tongue  affords 
His  injured  prince  the  little  aid  of  words." 

While  yet  he  spoke,  Leocritus  rejoin'd : 
**  O  pride  of  words,  and  arrogance  of  mind  I 
Would'st  thou  to  rise  in  arms  the  Greeks  advise  t    , 
Join  all  your  powers !  in  arms,  ye  Greeks,  arise  I     | 
Yet  would  your  powers  in  vain  our  strength  oppose ;  | 
The  valiant  few  o'ermatch  a  host  of  foes. 
Should  great  Ul^'sses  stem  appear  in  arms. 
While  tine  bowl  circles,  and  tiie  banquet  warms ; 
Though  to  his  breast  his  spouse  with  transport 


Tom  from  her  breast,  that  hour,  Ulysses  dies. 
But  hence  retreating  to  your  domes  repair ; 
To  arm  the  vessel.  Mentor  I  be  thy  care. 
And,  Halitherses !  thine :  be  each  his  friend ; 
Ye  loved  the  father:  go,  the  son  attend, 
But  yet,  I  trust  the  boaster  means  to  stay 
Safe  in  the  court,  nor  tempt  the  watery  way." 

Then  with  a  rushing  sound,  the  assembly  bend. 
Diverse  their  steps :  the  rival  rout  ascend 
The  royal  dome ;  while  sad  the  prince  explores 
The  neighbouring  main,  and  sorrowing  treads  the 

shores. 
There,  as  the  waters  o'er  his  hands  he  shed, 
The  royal  suppliant  to  Minerva  pray'd : 

"  O  goddess !  who  descending  from  the  skies 
Vouchsafed  thy  presence  to  my  wondering  eyes ; 
By  whose  commands  the  raging  deeps  I  trace. 
And  seek  my  sire  through  storms  and  rolling  seas ! 
Hear  from  thy  heavens  above,  0  warrior-maid ! 
Descend  once  more,  propitious  to  my  aid. 
Without  thy  presence,  vain  is  thy  command ; 
Greece,  and  the  rival  train,  thy  voice  withstand."   | 

Indulgent  to  his  prayer,  the  goddess  took 
Sage  Mentor's  form,  and  thus  like  Mentor  spoke : 

"  O  prince  I  in  early  youth  divinely  wise. 
Bom,  the  Ulysses  of  thy  age  to  rise  I 
If  to  the  son  the  father's  worth  descends. 
O'er  the  wide  waves  success  thy  wavs  attends ; 
To  tread  the  walks  of  death  he  stood  prepared. 
And  what  he  greatly  thought,  he  nobly  chired. 
Were  not  wise  sons  descendant  of  the  wise, 
And  did  not  heroes  from  brave  heroes  rise ; 
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Vain  were  my  hopes :  few  sons  attain  the  praise 
Of  their  great  sires,  and  most  their  sires  disgi-ace. 
But  since  thy  veins  paternal  virtue  fires, 
And  all  Penelope  thy  soul  inspires, 
Go,  and  succeed !  the  rivals'  aims  despise ; 
For  never,  never,  wicked  man  was  wise. 
Blind  they  rejoice,  though  now,  even  now  they  fall ; 
Death  hastes  amain :  one  hour  o'erwhelms  them  all. 
And  lo,  with  speed  we  plough  the  watery  way ; 
My  power  shall  guard  thee,  and  my  hand  convey : 
The  winged  vessel  studious  I  prepare, 
Through  seas  and  realms  companion  of  thy  care. 
Thou  to  the  court  ascend ;  and  to  the  shores. 
When  night  advances,  bear  the  naval  stores : 
Bread,  that  decaying  man  with  strength  supplies. 
And  generous  wine,  which  thoughtful  sorrow  flies. 
Meanwhile  the  mariners  by  my  command 
Shall  speed  aboard,  a  valiant  chosen  band. 
Wide  o'er  the  bay,  by  vessel  vessel  rides  ; 
The  best  I  choose  to  waft  thee  o'er  the  tides." 

She  spoke :  to  his  high  dome  the  prince  returns, 
And  as  he  moves  with  royal  anguish  mourns. 
*Twas  riot  all,  among  the  lawless  train ; 
Boar  bled  by  boar,  and  goat  by  goat  lay  slain. 
Arrived,  his  hand  the  gay  Antinous  press'd, 
And  thus  deriding,  with  a  smile  address'd : 

**  Grieve  not,  O  daring  prince !  that  noble  heart ; 
III  suits  gay  youth,  the  stern  heroic  part. 
Indulge  the  genial  hour,  unbend  thy  soul, 
LBave  thought  to  age,  and  drain  the  flowing  bowl. 
Studious  to  ease  thy  grief,  our  care  provides 
The  bark,  to  waft  thee  o*er  the  swelling  tides." 

"  Is  this  (returns  the  prince)  for  mirth  a  time  ? 
When  lawless  gluttons  not,  mirth's  a  crime  ; 
The  luscious  wmes,  dishonoured,  lose  their  taste ; 
The  song  is  noise,  and  impious  is  the  feast. 
Sufiice  it  to  have  spent  with  swift  decay 
The  wealth  of  kings,  and  made  my  youth  a  prey. 
But  now  tlie  wise  instructions  of  the  sage, 
And  manly  thoughts  inspired  by  manly  age. 
Teach  me  to  seek  redress  for  all  my  woe. 
Here,  or  in  Pyle — in  Pyle,  or  here,  your  foe. 
Deny  your  vessels,  ye  deny  in  vain ; 
A  private  voyager  I  pass  the  main. 
Free  breathe  the  winds,  and  free  the  billows  flow, 
And  where  on  earth  I  live,  I  live  your  foe." 

He  spoke  and  frown 'd,  nor  longer  deign'd  to  stay. 
Sternly  his  hand  withdrew,  and  strode  away. 

Meantime,  o*er  all  the  dome,  they  quaff,  they 
feast, 
Derisive  taunts  were  spread  from  guest  to  guest. 
And  each  in  jovial  mood  his  mate  address'd. 

"  Tremble  ye  not,  O  friends !  and  coward  fly, 
Doom'd  by  the  stem  Telemachus  to  die  t 
To  Pyle  or  Sparta  to  demand  supplies, 
Big  with  revenge,  the  mighty  warrior  flies  : 
Or  comes  from  Ephyr^  with  poisons  fraught, 
And  kills  us  all  in  one  tremendous  draught." 

«  Or  who  can  say  (his  gamesome  mate  replies) 
But  while  the  dangers  of  the  deeps  he  tries. 
He,  like  his  sire,  may  sink  deprived  of  breath. 
And  punish  us  unkindly  by  his  death  t 
What  mighty  labours  would  he  then  create. 
To  seize  his  treasures,  and  divide  his  state, 
The  royal  palace  to  the  queen  convey. 
Or  him  she  blesses  in  the  bridal  day  ! " 

Meantime  the  lofty  rooms  the  prince  surveys, 
Where  lay  the  treasures  of  the  Ithacian  race  : 
Hero  ruddy  brass  and  gold  refulgent  blazed  ; 
There  polish'd  chests  embroider'd  vestures  graced ; 


Here  jars  of  oil  breathed  forth  a  rich  perfume  ;      | 
There  casks  of  wine  in  rows  adom*d  the  dome,       . 
(Pure  flavorous  wine,  by  gods  in  bounty  given,       I 
And  worthy  to  exalt  the  -feasts  of  heaven.) 
Untouched  "they  stood,  till,  his  long  laboon  o'er, 
The  great  Ulysses  reach'd  his  native  shore. 
A  double  strength  of  bars  secured  the  gates : 
Fast  by  the  door  the  wise  Euryelea  waits  ; 
Eurvclea,  who,  great  Ops  !  thy  lineage  shared, 
And  watch'd  all  night,  all  day,  a  faithful  guard : 
To  whom  the  prince :  "  O  thou,  whose  guardian 
care 
Nursed  themost  wretched  kingthat  breathes  theair; 
Untouched  and  sacred  may  these  vessels  stand 
Till  great  Ulysses  views  his  native  land. 
But  by  thy  cire  twelve  urns  of  wine  be  fill'd,    ^      ^ 
Next  these  in  worth,  and  firm  those  urns  be  seal'd ; 
And  twice  ten  measures  of  the  choicest  flour 
Prepared,  ere  yet  descends  the  evening  hour. 
For  when  the  favouring  shades  of  night  arise, 
And  peaceful  slumbers  dose  my  mother's  eyes, 
Me  from  our  coast  shall  spreading  sails  convey, 
To  seek  Ulysses  through  the  watery  way." 

While  yet  he  spoke,she  fiU'd  the  walls  with  cries 
And  tears  ran  trickling  from  her  aged  eyes. 
«  O  whither,  whither  flies  my  son  r*  she  cried, 
"  To  realms  that  rocks  and  roaring  seas  divide ! 
In  foreign  lands  thy  father's  days  decav'd. 
And  foreign  lands  contain  the  mighty  dead. 
The  watery  way  ill-fated  if  thou  try. 
All,  all  must  perish,  and  by  fraud  you  die !  [main : 
Then  stay,  my  child ;  storms  beat,  and  rolb  the 
O  beat  those  storms,  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain  T 
«  Far  hence  (replied  the  prince)  thy  feare  he 
driven  ;  [heaven. 

Heaven   calls  me  forth  ;  these   counsels  are  'i 
But  by  the  powers  that  hate  the  perjured,  swear 
To  keep  my  voyage  from  the  royal  ear. 
Nor  uncompeird  the  dangerous  truth  betriv, 
Till  twice  six  times  descends  the  lamp  of  day : 
Lest  the  sad  tale  a  mother's  life  impair. 
And  grief  destroy  what  time  awhile  would  fyKK." 

Thus  he.     The  matron  with  uplifted  eyes 
Attests  the  all-seeing  sovereign  of  the  skies. 
Then  studious  she  prepares  we  choicest  flour. 
The  strength  of  wheat,  and  wines  an  ample  ^to^e. 
While  to  the  rival  train  the  prince  returns, 
The  martial  goddess  with  impatience  bums ; 
Like  thee,  Telemachus,  in  voice  and  size, 
With  speed  divine  from  street  to  street  she  fiic^ 
She  bids  the  mariners  prepared  to  stand. 
When  night  descends,  embodied  on  the  strand. 
Then  to  Noi^mon  swift  she  runs,  she  flie^ 
And  asks  a  bark :  the  chief  a  bark  supplies. 

And  now,  declining  with  his  sloping  wheeH 
Down  sunk  the  sun  behind  the  western  hills. 
The  goddess  shoved  the  vessel  from  the  shores, 
And  stow'd  within  its  womb  the  naval  stores. 
Full  in  the  openings  of  the  spacious  main 
It  rides :  and  now  descends  the  sailor-train. 

Next,  to  the  court,  impatient  of  delay, 
With  rapid  step  the  goddess  urged  her  way : 
There  everj'  eye  with  slumbrous  chains  she  bouni 
And  dash'd  the  flowing  goblet  to  the  ground.^ 
Drowsy  they  rose,  with  heavy  fumes  opprest^'d, 
Reel'd  from  the  palace,  and  retired  to  rest. 

Then  thus,  in  Mentor's  reverend  form  array'd, 
Spoke  to  Telemachus  the  martial  maid : 
"  Lo !  on  the  seas  prepared  the  vessel  stands, 
The  impatient  mariner  thy  speed  demands." 
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Swift  as  she  spoke,  with  rapid  pace  she  leads ; 
The  footsteps  of  the  deity  he  ti^eads. 
Swift  to  the  shore  they  moTe  :  along  the  strand 
The  ready  vessel  rides,  the  sailors  ready  stand. 

He  bids  them  bring  their  stores  ;  the  attending 
train 
Load  the  tall  hark,  and  launch  into  the  main. 
The  prince  and  goddess  to  the  stem  ascend  ; 
To  the  strong  stroke  at  once  the  rowers  bend. 
Full  from  the  west  she  bids  fresh  breezes  blow  ; 
The  sable  billows  foam  and  roar  below. 
The  chief  his  orders  gives  ;  the  ol)edient  band 
With  due  observance  wait  the  chiefs  command  ; 
With  speed  the  mast  they  rear,  with  speed  unbind 
The  spacious  sheet,  and  stretch  it  to  the  wind. 
High  o'er  the  roaring  waves  the  spreading  sails 
Bow  the  tall  mast,  and  swell  before  the  gales  ; 
The  crooked  keel  the  parting  surge  divides, 
And  to  the  stem  retreating  roll  me  tides. 
And  now  they  ship  their  oars,  and  crown  with  wine 
The  holy  goblet  to  the  powers  divine  : 
Imploring  all  the  gods  that  reign  above, 
But  chief  the  blue-eyed  progeny  of  Jove. 

Thus  all  the  night  they  stem  the  liquid  way, 
And  end  their  voyage  with  the  morning  ray. 


BOOK  III. 


ARGUMENT. 

THS   INTftRVIKW  OF  TKLKMACUVB  AND  NBMTOR. 

Ttjleniachufl,  giilded  by  Pallas  in  tlie  shape  of  Mentor, 
arrives  in  the  morning  at  Pylos,  where  Nestor  and  bis  sons 
arc  sacrificing  on  the  sea-shore  to  Neptune.  Telemachus 
declares  the  occasion  of  his  coming ;  and  Nestor  relates 
what  passed  in  tlicir  rettum  from  Troy,  how  their  fleets 
were  separated,  and  he  never  since  heard  of  Ulysses.  The 
dincourae  oonoeming  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  the  revenge 
of  Orestes,  and  the  Injuries  of  the  suitors.  Nestor  advises 
him  to  go  to  Sparta,  and  inquire  further  of  McnelaQs.  The 
bacrifioe  ending  with  the  night,  Minerva  vanishes  from 
theui  in  the  form  of  an  eagle :  Telemachus  Is  lodged  in 
the  italace.  The  next  morning  they  sacrifice  a  bullock  to 
Minerva,  and  Telemachus  proceeds  on  his  joum^  to 
8parta,  attended  by  Pisistratus. 

The  scene  lies  on  the  sea-shore  of  Pyloa. 


The  sacred  sun,  above  the  waters  raised, 
Through  heaven's  eternal  brazen  portals  blazed ; 
And  wide  o*er  earth  diffused  his  cheering  ray, 
To  gods  and  men  to  give  the  golden  day. 
Now  on  the  coast  of  Pyle  the  vessel  falls^ 
Before  old  Neleus'  venerable  walls. 
There,  suppliant  to  the  monarch  of  the  flood, 
At  nine  green  theatres  the  Pylians  stood ; 
Each  held  five  hundred  (a  deputed  train) 
At  each,  nine  oxen  on  tlie  sand  lay  slain. 
They  taste  the  entrails,  and  the  altars  load 
With  smoking  thishs,  an  offering  to  the  god. 
Full  for  the  port  me  Ithacensians  stand. 
And  furl  their  sails,  and  issue  on  the  land. 
Telemachus  already  press'd  the  shore ; 
Not  first ;  the  Power  of  wisdom  march'd  before, 
And  ere  the  sacrificing  throng  he  join'd, 
Adnioniah'd  thus  his  well-attending  mind : 

**  Proceed,  my  son !  this  youthfid  shame  expel ; 
An  honest  business  never  blush  to  tell. 
To  learn  what  fates  thy  wretched  sire  detain. 
We  pass'd  the  wide  immeasurable  main. 


Meet  then  the  senior,  far  renown'd  for  sense, 
With  reverend  awe,  but  decent  confidence ; 
Urge  him  with  truth  to  frame  his  fair  replies ; 
And  sure  he  will ;  for  wisdom  never  lies." 

'<  O  tell  me.  Mentor !  tell  me,  faithful  guide, 
(The  youth  with  prudent  modesty  replied) 
How  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost  the  sage, 
Unskiird  in  speech,  nor  yet  mature  of  age? 
Awful  the  approach,  and"^  hard  the  task  appears, 
To  question  wisely  men  of  riper  years." 
To  whom  the  martial  goddess  thus  rejoin'd : 
<<  Search  for  some  thoughts  thy  own  suggesting 

mind; 
And  otherk,  dictated  by  heavenly  power, 
Shall  rise  spontaneous  in  the  needful  hour : 
For  nought  unprosperous  shall  thy  ways  attend, 
Born  with  good  omens,  and  with  heaven  thy  friend." 

She  spoke,  and  led  the  way  with  swiftest  speed : 
As  swift  the  youth  pursued  the  way  she  led  ; 
And  join*d  the  band  before  the  sacred  fire, 
Where  sat,  encompass'd  with  his  sons,  the  sire. 
The  youth  of  Pvlos,  some  on  pointed  wood 
Trannfix'd  the  fragments,  some  prepared  the  food. 
In  friendly  throngs  they  gather,  to  embrace 
Their  unlmown  guests,  and  at  the  banquet  place. 
Pisistratus  was  first  to  grasp  their  hands. 
And  spread  soft  hides  upon  the  yellow  sands  ; 
Along  the  shore  the  illustrious  pair  he  led. 
Where  Nestor  sat  with  youthful  Thrasj-med. 
To  each  a  portion  of  the  feast  he  bore. 
And  held  a  golden  goblet  foaming  oVr  ; 
Then  first  approaching  to  the  elder  guest, 
The  latent  goddess  in  these  words  address'd : 
**  Whoe'er  thou  art,  whom  fortune  brings  to  keep 
These  rites  of  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  deep. 
Thee  first  it  fits,  O  stranger  !  to  prepare 
The  due  libation  and  the  solemn  prayer ; 
Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine : 
Though  much  thy  younger,  and  his  years  like  mine, 
He  too,  I  deem,  implores  the  powers  divine : 
For  all  mankind  alike  require  their  grace. 
All  bom  to  want ;  a  miserable  race !  *' 

He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferr'd  the  bowl : 
A  secret  pleasure  touch'd  Athena's  soul. 
To  see  the  preference  due  to  sacred  age 
Regarded  ever  by  the  just  and  sage. 
Of  ocean's  king  she  then  implores  the  grace. 
^  O  thou !  whose  arms  this  ample  globe  embrace, 
Fulfil  our  wish,  and  let  thy  glory  ^ine 
On  Nestor  first,  and  Nestor's  royal  line ; 
Next  grant  the  Pylian  states  their  just  desires. 
Pleased  with  their  hecatomb's  ascending  fires ; 
Last,  deign  Telemachus  and  me  to  bless. 
And  crown  our  voyage  with  desired  success." 

Thus  she ;  and  having  paid  the  rite  divine. 
Gave  to  Ulysses'  son  the  rosy  wine. 
Suppliant  he  pray'd.     And  now  the  victims  dress'd 
They  draw,  divide,  and  celebrate  the  feast. 
The  banquet  done,  the  narrative  old  man. 
Thus  mild,  the  pleasing  conference  began : 

**  Now,  gentle  guests!  the  genial  banquet  o'er. 
It  fits  to  ask  ye,  what  your  native  shore, 
And  whence  your  race !  on  what  adventure,  say. 
Thus  far  ye  wander  through  the  watery  way  ! 
Relate,  if  business,  or  the  thirst  of  gain, 
Engage  your  journey  o'er  the  pathless  main : 
Where  savage  pirates  seek  through  seas  unknown 
The  lives  of  others,  venturous  of  their  own." 

Urged  by  the  precepts  by  the  goddess  given, 
And  fiird  with  confidence  infused  from  heaven^ 
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The  youth,  whom  Pallas  destined  to  be  wise 

And  famed  among  the  sons  of  men,  replies : 

<<  Inquirest  thou,  father  I  from  what  coast  we  camel 

(O  grace  and  glory  of  the  Grecian  name  1) 

From  where  high  Ithaca  overlooks  the  floods. 

Brown  with  u'er-arching  shades  and  pendent  woods, 

Us  to  these  shores  our  filial  duty  dniws, 

A  private  sorrow,  not  a  public  cause. 

My  sire  I  seek,  where'er  the  voice  of  fame 

Has  told  the  glories  of  his  noble  name. 

The  great  Ulysses ;  famed  from  shore  to  shore 

For  valour  much,  for  hardy  suffering  more. 

Long  time  with  thee  before  proud  Ilion*s  wall 

In  arms  he  fought ;  with  thee  beheld  her  fall. 

Of  all  the  chiefs,  this  hero's  fate  alone 

Has  Jove  reserved,  unheard  of,  and  unknown ; 

Whether  in  fields  by  hostile  fury  slain, 

Or  sunk  by  tempests  in  the  gulfy  main  1 

Of  this  to  learn,  oppressed  with  tender  fears, 

Lo,  at  thy  knee  his  suppliant  son  appears. 

If  or  thy  certain  eye,  or  curious  ear, 

Have  learnt  his  fate,  the  whole  dark  story  clear : 

And  oh !  whate'er  heaven  destined  to  betide. 

Let  neither  flattery  smooth,  nor  pity  hide. 

Prepared  I  stand :  he  was  but  bom  to  try 

The  lot  of  man ;  to  suffer,  and  to  die. 

O  then,  if  ever  through  the  ten  years'  war 

The  wise,  the  good  Ulysses  claim'd  thy  care ; 

If  e'er  he  join'd  thy  council,  or  thy  sword, 

True  in  his  deed,  and  constant  to  his  word ; 

Far  as  thv  mind  through  backward  time  can  see. 

Search  all  thy  stores  of  faithful  memory : 

'Tis  sacred  truth  I  ask,  and  ask  of  thee." 

To  him  experienced  Nestor  thus  rejoin'd: 
**  0   friend !    what  sorrows   dost  thou   bring  to 

mind! 
Shall  I  the  long,  laborious,  scene  review. 
And  open  all  the  wounds  of  Greoe  anewl 
What  toils  by  sea !  where  dark  in  quest  of  prey 
Dauntless  we  roved ;  Achilles  led  tne  way : 
What  toils  by  land  I  where  mixed  in  fatal  flght 
Such  numbers  fell,  such  heroes  sunk  to  night : 
There  Ajax  great,  Achilles  there  the  brave, 
There  wise  Patroclns,  fill  an  early  grave : 
There  too  my  son— ah  I  once  my  best  delight, 
Once  swift  of  foot,  and  terrible  m  flght. 
In  whom  stem  courage  with  soft  virtue  join'd, 
A  faultless  body,  and  a  blameless  mind : 
Antilochus — what  more  can  I  relate  1 
How  trace  the  tedious  series  of  our  fate  f 
Not  added  years  on  years  my  task  could  close, 
The  long  historian  of  my  country's  woes : 
Back  to  thy  native  islands  might'st  thou  sail, 
And  leave  lialf-heard  the  melancholy  tale. 
Nine  painful  years  on  that  detested  shore. 
What  stratagems  we  form'd,  what  toils  we  bore ! 
Still  labouring  on,  till  scarce  at  last  we  found 
Great  Jove  propitious,  and  our  conquest  crown'd. 
Far  o'er  the  rest  thy  mighty  father  shined. 
In  wit,  in  prudence,  and  in  force  of  mind. 
Art  thou  the  son  of  that  illustrious  sire! 
With  joy  I  grasp  thee,  and  with  love  admire. 
So  like  your  voices,  and  your  words  so  wise, 
Who  finds  thee  younger  must  consult  his  eyes. 
Thy  sire  and  I  were  one ;  nor  varied  aught 
In  public  sentence,  or  in  private  thought ; 
Alike  to  council  or  the  assembly  came, 
Witli  equal  souls,  and  sentiments  the  same. 
But  when  (by  wisdom  won)  proud  Ilion  bum'd, 
And  in  their  ships  the  conquering  Greeks  retum'd; 


'Twas  Grod's  high  will  the  victors  to  divide. 
And  turn  the  event,  confounding  hiiman  pride : 
Some  he  destroy'd,  some  scattered  as  the  dwt ; 
(Not  all  were  prudent,  and  not  all  were  just) 
Then  Discord,  sent  by  PaUas  from  above. 
Stem  daughter  of  the  great  aveneer  Jove, 
The  brother-kings  inspired  wiUi  feU  debate ; 
Who  call'd  to  council  all  the  Achai^n  state,  i 

But  call'd  untimely  (not  the  sacred  rite 
Observed,  nor  heedful  of  the  setting  liefat. 
Nor  herald  sworn  the  session  to  proclaim :) 
Sour  with  debauch,  a  reeling  tribe  they  came. 
To  these  the  cause  of  meeting  they  explain. 
And  Menelatis  moves  to  cross  tlie  main  ; 
Not  so  the  king  of  men :  he  will'd  to  stay ; 
The  sacred  rites  and  hecatombs  to  pay. 
And  calm  Minerva's  wrath.     Oh,  blind  to  &te! 
The  gods  not  lightly  change  their  lore,  or  hate. 
With  ireful  taunts  each  ower  they  oppose. 
Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arose. 
Now  different  counsels  every  breast  divide. 
Each  bums  with  rancour  to  the  adverse  nde : 
The  unquiet  night  strange  projects  entertain'd ; 
(So  Jove,  that  urged  us  to  our  fate,  ordain'd.) 
We  with  the  rising  mom  our  ships  unmoor'd. 
And  brought  our  captives  and  our  stores  aboard; 
But  half  the  people  with  respect  obey'd 
The  king  of  men,  and  at  his  bidding  stay'd. 
Now  on  the  wings  of  winds  our  course  we  keep, 
(For  God  had  smooth'd  the  watera  of  the  deep) 
For  Tenedos  we  spread  our  eager  oars. 
There  land,  and  pay  due  victims  to  the  powers: 
To  bless  our  safe  return  we  join  in  prayer, 
But  angry  Jove  dispersed  our  vows  in  air. 
And  n^sed  new  discord.    Then  (so  heaven  decreed)  ' 
Ulysses  first  and  Nestor  disagreed : 
Wise  as  he  was,  by  various  counsels  sway'd, 
He  there,  though  late,  to  please  the   moiiareh, 

stay'd. 
But  I,  determined,  stem  the  foamy  floods^  ! 

Wam'd  of  the  coming  fury  of  the  gods. 
With  us,  Tydides  fear d,  and  urged  his  haste : 
And  Menelaus  came,  but  came  the  last. 
He  join'd  our  vessels  in  the  Lesbian  hay. 
While  yet  we  doubted  of  our  watery  way ; 
If  to  the  right  to  urge  the  pilot's  toil, 
(The  safer  road)  beside  the  Psyriaa  isle ; 
Or  the  straight  course  to  rocky  Chios  plough, 
And  anchor  under  Mimas*  shaggy  brow. 
We  sought  direction  of  the  power  divine : 
The  god  propitious  gave  the  guiding  sign ; 
Through  the  mid  seas  he  bid  our  navy  steer, 
And  in  Eubosa  shun  the  woes  we  fear. 
The  whistling  winds  already  waked  the  sky ; 
Before  the  whistling  winds  the  vessels  fly,* 
With  rapid  swiftness  cut  the  liquid  way. 
And  reach  Gerestus  at  the  point  of  day. 
There  hecatombs  of  bulls,  to  Neptune  slain, 
High-flaming  please  the  monarch  of  the  main. 
The  fourth  oKy  shone,  when  all  their  labours  o'er 
Tydides'  vessels  touch'd  the  wish'd-for  shore : 
But  I  to  Pylos  scud  before  the  gales. 
The  god  still  breathmg  on  my  swelling  sails ; 
Separate  from  all,  I  suely  landed  here ; 
Their  fates  or  fortunes  never  reach'd  my  ear. 
Yet  what  I  leam'd,  attend ;  as  here  I  sat. 
And  ask'd  each  voyager  each  hero's  £ftte; 
Curious  to  know,  and  willing  to  relate.  . 

''  Safe  reach'd  the  Myrmidons  their  native  laod,  I 
Beneath  Achilles'  warlike  son's  command. 
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Thoae,  whom  the  heir  of  great  ApoUo's  art, 
Brave  Philoctetes,  taught  to  wing  the  dart ; 
And  those  whom  Idomen  from  I  lion's  plain 
Had  led,  securely  crossed  the  dreadful  main. 
How  Agamemnon  touched  his  Argive  coast, 
And  how  his  life  by  fraud  and  force  he  lost. 
And  how  the  murderer  paid  his  forfeit  breath ; 
What  lands  so  distant  from  that  scene  of  death 
But  trembling  heard  the  fame !  and,  heard,admire 
How  well  the  son  appeased  his  slaughter'd  sire  1 
Even  to  the  unhappy,  that  unjustly  bleed. 
Heaven  gives  posterity,  to  avenge  the  deed. 
So  fell  iEgysthus  ;  and  may'st  won,  my  friend, 
(On  whom  the  virtues  of  thy  sire  descend) 
Make  future  times  thy  equal  act  adore. 
And  be  what  brave  Orestes  was  before  1" 

The  prudent  youth  replied :  ^  O  thou,  the  grace 
And  Usting  glory  of  the  Grecian  race ! 
Just  was  the  vengeance,  and  to  latest  days 
Shall  long  posterity  resound  the  praise. 
Some  god  this  arm  with  equal  prowess  bless ! 
And  the  proud  suitors  shall  its  force  confess : 
Injurious  men  1  who  while  my  soul  is  sore 
Of  fresh  affronts,  are  meditating  more. 
But  heaven  denies  this  honour  to  my  hand, 
Nor  shall  my  father  repossess  the  land : 
The  father's  fortune  never  to  return, 
And  the  sad  son's  to  suffer  and  to  mourn  I" 

Thus  he ;  and  Nestor  took  the  word :  '<My  son. 
Is  it  then  true,  as  distant  rumours  run. 
That  crowds  of  rivals  for  thy  mother's  charms 
Thy  palace  fill  with  insults  and  alarms  t 
Say,  is  the  fault,  through  tame  submission,  thine  t 
Or  leagued  against  thee,  do  thy  people  join, 
Moved  by  some  oracle,  or  voice  divine ! 
And  yet  who  knows,  but  ripening  Ues  in  fate 
An  hour  of  vengeance  for  the  afflicted  state ; 
When  great  Ulysses  shall  suppress  these  harms, 
Ulysses  singly,  or  all  Greece  in  arms! 
But  if  Athena,  war's  triumphant  maid. 
The  happy  son  will,  as  the  father,  aid, 
(W^hose  fame  and  safety  was  her  constant  care. 
In  every  danger  and  in  every  war : 
Never  on  man  did  heavenly  favour  shine 
With  rays  so  strong,  distinguish'd,  and  divine, 
As  those  with  which  Muierva  mark'd  thy  sire) 
So  might  she  love  thee,  so  thy  soul  inspire  I 
Soon  should  their  hopes  in  humble  dust  be  Uid, 
And  long  oblivion  of  the  bridal  bed." 

**  Ah !  no  such  hope  (the  prince  with  sighs  replies) 
Can  touch  my  breast ;  that  blessing  heaven  denies : 
Even  by  celestial  favour  were  it  given, 
Fortune  or  fate  would  cross  the  will  of  heaven." 

^  What  words  are  these,  and  what  imprudence 
thinef 
(Thus  interposed  the  martial  maid  divine) 
Forgetful  youth !  but  know,  the  power  above 
With  ease  can  save  each  object  of  his  love ; 
Wide  as  his  will,  extends  his  boundless  grace ; 
Nor  lost  in  time,  nor  circumscribed  by  place. 
Happier  his  lot,  who,  many  sorrows  past. 
Long  labouring  gains  his  natal  shore  at  last ; 
Tlian  who,  too  speedy,  hastes  to  end  his  life 
By  some  stem  rufiian,  or  adulterous  wife. 
Death  only  is  the  lot  which  none  can  miss. 
And  all  is  possible  to  heaven,  but  this. 
The  best,  the  dearest  favourite  of  the  sky 
Must  taste  that  cup,  for  man  is  bom  to  die." 

Thus  check'd,  replied  Ulysses'  prudent  heir : 
^  Mentor,  no  more — the  mournful  thought  forbear; 


For  he  no  more  must  draw  his  country's  breath, 
Alieady  snatch'd  by  fate,  and  the  black  doom  of 

death  1 
Pass  we  to  other  subjects ;  and  engage 
On  themes  remote  the  venerable  sage : 
( Who  thrice  has  seen  the  perishable  kind 
Of  men  decay,  and  through  three  ages  shined. 
Like  gods  majestic,  and  like  gods  in  mind.) 
For  much  he  knows,  and  just  conclusions  draws 
From  various  precedents,  and  various  laws. 
O  son  of  Neleus !  awful  Nestor,  tell 
How  he,  the  mighty  Agamemnon,  fell ; 
By  what  strange  fraud  iEgysthus  wrought,  reUte, 
{By  force  he  could  not)  such  a  hero's  fate. 
Lived  MenelaOs  not  in  Greece!  or  where 
Was  then  the  martial  brother's  pious  care  t 
Condemn'd  perhaps  some  foreign  shore  to  tread ; 
Or  sure  ^^sthus  had  not  dared  the  deed." 

To  whom  the  full  of  days :  ^  Illustrious  youth, 
Attend  (though  partly  thou  hast  guesa'd)the  tmth: 
For  had  the  martial  MenelaQs  found 
The  mffian  breathing  yet  on  Argive  ground ;. 
Nor  earth  had  hid  his  carcase  from  the  skies, 
Nor  Grecian  virgms  shriek'd  his  ob8e<{nie8, 
But  fowls  obscene  dismember'd  his  remains. 
And  dogs  had  tom  him  on  the  naked  plains. 
While  us  the  works  of  bloody  Mars  employ'd. 
The  wanton  youth  inglorious  peace  enjoy 'd ; 
He,  stretch'd  at  ease  in  Argos'  calm  recess, 
(Whose  stately  steeds  luxuriant  pastures  bless) 
With  flattery's  insinuating  art 
Soothed  the  frail  queen,  and  poison'd  all  her  heart. 
At  first  with  worthy  shame  and  decent  pride 
The  royal  dame  his  lawless  suit  denied. 
For  virtue's  image  yet  possess'd  her  mind, 
Taught  by  a  master  of  the  tuneful  kind: 
Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 
Consign'd  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care. 
Tme  to  his  charge,  the  bard  preserved  her  long 
In  honour's  limits ;  such  the  power  of  song. 
But  when  the  gods  these  obiects  of  their  hate 
Dragg'd  to  destmction,  by  the  links  of  fate  ; 
The  bard  they  banish'd  from  his  native  soil. 
And  left  all  helpless  in  a  desert  isle : 
There  he,  the  sweetest  of  the  sacred  train, 
Sung  dying  to  the  rocks,  but  sung  in  vain. 
Then  virtue  was  no  more ;  her  guard  away. 
She  fell,  to  lust  a  voluntary  prey. 
Even  to  the  temple  stalk'd  the  adulterous  spouse. 
With  impious  thanks,  and  mockery  of  vows. 
With  images,  with  garments,  and  with  gold ; 
And  odorous  fumes  from  loaded  altars  roll'd. 

«  Meantime  from  flaming  Troy  we  cut  the  way. 
With  Menelaiis,  through  the  curling  sea. 
But  when  to  Sunium's  sacred  point  we  came, 
Crown'd  with  the  temple  of  the  Athenian  dame ; 
Atrides'  pilot,  Phrontes,  there  expired ; 
( Phrontes,  of  all  the  sons  of  men  admired 
To  steer  the  bounding  bark  with  steady  toil. 
When  the  storm  thickens,  and  the  bUlows  boil) 
While  yet  he  exercised  the  steerman's  art, 
Apollo  touch 'd  him  with  his  gentle  dart ; 
Even  with  the  mdder  in  his  hand  he  fell. 
To  pay  whose  honours  to  the  shades  of  hell. 
We  check'd  our  haste,  by  pious  office  bound. 
And  laid  our  old  companion  in  the  ground. 
And  now  the  rites  discharged,  our  course  we  keep 
Far  on  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  deep : 
Soon  as  Malcea's  misty  tops  arise. 
Sudden  the  Thunderer  blackens  all  the  skies, 
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And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  surges  roll 
Mountains  on  mountains,  and  obscure  the  pole. 
The  tempest  scatters,  and  divides  our  fleet ; 
Part,  the  storm  urges  on  the  coast  of  Crete, 
Where,  winding  round  the  rich  Cydonian  plain, 
The  streams  of  Jardan  issue  to  the  main. 
There  stands  a  rock,  high,  eminent,  and  steep. 
Whose  shaggy  brow  o'erhangs  the  shady  deep. 
And  views  Gortyna  on  the  western  side ; 
On  this  rough  Auster  drove  the  impetuous  tide : 
With  broken  force  the  billows  roird  away. 
And  heaved  the  fleet  into  the  neighbouring  bay ; 
Thus  saved  from  death,  they  gaiu'd  the  Phsestan 

shores, 
With  shattered  vessels,  and  disabled  oars :  ^ 
But  Ave  tall  barks  the  winds  and  waters  toss'd, 
Far  from  their  fellows,  on  the  Egyptian  coast. 
There  wander'd  MonelaQs  through  foreign  shores. 
Amassing  gold,  and  gathering  naval  stores ; 
While  cursed  ^g^-sthus  the  detested  deed 
By  fraud  fulfilled,  and  his  great  brother  bled. 
Seven  years  the  traitor  rich  Mycenoe  sway'd, 
And  his  stem  rule  the  groaning  land  obey'd ; 
The  eighth,  from  Athens  to  his  realm  restored, 
Orestes  brandish'd  the  revenging  sword. 
Slew  the  dire  pair,  and  gave  to  funeral  flame 
The  vile  assassin  and  adulterous  dame. 
That  day,  ere  yet  the  bloody  triumphs  cease, 
Retum'd  Atrides  to  the  coast  of  Greece, 
And  safe  to  Argos'  port  his  navy  brought, 
With  gifts  of  price,and  ponderous  treasure  fraught. 
Hence  wam*d,  my  son,  beware !  nor  idly  stand 
Too  long  a  stranger  to  thy  native  land ; 
Lest  heedless  absence  wear  thy  wealth  away. 
While  lawless  feasters  in  thy  palace  sway ; 
Perhaps  may  seize  thy  realm,  and  share  the  spoil ; 
And  thou  return,  with  disappointed  toil, 

[    From  thy  vain  ioumey,  to  a  rifled  isle. 

'    Howe'er,  my  fnend,  indulge  one  labour  more. 
And  seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
He,  wandeidng  long,  a  wider  circle  made. 
And  many-languaged  nations  has  surveyed ; 
And  measured  tracks  unknown  to  other  ships, 
Amid  the  monstrous  wonders  of  the  deeps : 
(A  length  of  ocean  and  unbounded  sky, 
Which  scarce  the  sea-fowl  in  a  year  o'erfly.) 
Go  then :  to  Sparta  take  the  watery  way, 
Thy  sliip  and  sailors  but  for  orders  stay ; 
Or  if  by  land  thou  choose  thy  course  to  bend. 
My  steeds,  my  chariots,  and  my  sons  attend : 
Thee  to  Atrides  they  shall  safe  <Sonvey, 
Guides  of  th^  road,  companions  of  thy  way. 
Urge  him  with  truth  to  frame  his  free  replies ; 
And  sure  he  will ;  for  MenelaQs  is  wise.*' 

Thus  while  he  speaks,  the  ruddy  sun  descends, 
And  twilight  grey  her  evening  shade  extends. 
Then  thus  the  blue-eyed  maicf :  **  O  full  of  days ! 
Wise  are  thy  words,  and  just  are  all  thy  ways. 
Now  immolate  the  tongues,  and  mix  the  wine, 
Sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  powers  divine. 
The  lamp  of  day  is  quench 'd  beneath  tlie  deep. 
And  soft  approach  the  balmy  hours  of  sleep : 
Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feast, 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.** 

So  spake  Jove's  daughter,  the  celestial  maid: 
The  sober  train  attended  and  obey'd. 
The  sacred  heralds  on  their  hands  around 
Pour'd  the  full  urns ;  the  youths  the  goblets  crown'd : 
From  bowl  to  bowl  the  holy  beverage  flows ; 
While  to  the  final  sacrifice  they  rose. 


The  tongues  they  cast  upon  the  fragrant  flame, 

And  pour,  above,  the  consecrated  stream. 

And  now,  their  thirst  by  copious  draughts  aUay'd, 

The  youthful  hero  and  the  Athenian  maid 

Propose  departure  from  the  finished  rite. 

And  in  their  hollow  bark  to  pass  the  night : 

But  this  the  hospitable  sage  denied : 

**  Forbid  it,  Jove !  and  all  the  gods !  (he  cried) 

Thus  from  my  walls  the  much-loved  son  to  send 

Of  such  a  hero,  and  of  such  a  friend ! 

Me,  as  some  needy  peasant,  would  ye  leave, 

Whom  heaven  denies  the  blessing  to  relieve ! 

Me  would  you  leave,  who  boast  imperial  sway,       | 

When  beds  of  royal  state  invite  your  stay  1 

No — long  as  life  this  mortal  shall  inspire, 

Or  as  my  children  imitate  their  sire. 

Here  shall  the  wandering  stranger  find  his  home, 

And  hospitable  rites  adorn  the  dome." 

<<  Well  hast  thou  spoke  (the  blue-eyed  maid  re- 
plies), 
Beloved  old  man !  benevolent,  as  wise. 
Be  the  kind  dictates  of  thy  heart  obey'd. 
And  let  thy  words  Telemachus  persuade : 
He  to  thy  palace  shall  thy  steps  pursue ; 
I  to  the  ship,  to  give  the  orders  due, 
Prescribe  diixjctions,  and  confirm  the  crew : 
For  I  alone  sustain  theur  naval  cares, 
Who  boast  experience  from  these  stiver  hairs; 
All  youths  the  rest,  whom  to  this  journey  move 
liike  years,  like  tempers,  and  their  prince's  lore. 
There  in  the  vessel  I  shall  pass  the  night : 
And  soon  as  morning  paints  the  fields  of  light, 
I  go  to  challenge  from  the  Caucons  bold 
A  debt,  contracted  in  the  days  of  old. 
But  this  thy  guest,  received  with  friendly  care, 
Let  thy  strong  coursers  swift  to  Sparta  bear; 
Prepare  thy  chariot  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
And  be  thy  son  companion  of  his  way." 

Then  turning  with  the  word,  Minerva  flics, 
And  soars  an  eagle  through  the  liquid  skies : 
Vision  divine !  the  throng'd  spectators  gaze 
In  holy  wonder  fix'd,  ana  still  amaze. 
But  chief  the  reverend  sage  admired ;  he  took 
The  hand  of  young  Telemachus,  and  spoke : 

«  O  happy  youth !  and  favour'd  of  the  skies, 
Distinguished  care  of  guardian  deities ! 
Whose  early  years  for  future  worth  engage. 
No  vulgar  manhood,  no  ignoble  age. 
For  lo !  none  other  of  the  court  above 
Than  she,  the  daughter  of  almighty  Jove, 
Pallas  herself,  the  war-triumphant  maid, 
Confessed  is  thine,  as  once  thy  father's  aid. 
So  guide  me,  goddess  I  so  propitious  shine 
On  me,  my  consort,  and  my  royal  line ! 
A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke. 
Untamed,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke, 
With  ample  forehead,  and  yet  tender  horns, 
Whose  budding  honours  ductile  gold  adores." 

Submissive  thus  the  hoary  sire  preferred 
His  holy  vow :  the  favouring  goddess  heard. 
Then  slowly  rising,  o'er  the  sandy  space 
Precedes  the  father,  follow'd  by  his  race, 
(A  long  procession)  timely  marching  home 
In  comely  order  to  the  regal  dome. 
There  when  arrived,  on  thrones  around  htm  placed, 
His  sons  and  grandsons  the  wide  circle  graced. 
To  these  the  hospitable  sage,  in  sign 
Of  social  welcome,  mix'd  Uie  racy  wine, 
(Late  from  the  mellowing  cask  restored  to  light, 
By  ten  long  years  refined,  and  rosy-bright). 
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To  Pallas  high  the  foaming  bowl  he  erown'd, 
And  sprinkl^  large  libationB  on  the  ground. 
Each  drinks  a  full  oblivion  of  his  cares, 
And  to  the  gifts  of  balmy  sleep  repairs. 
Deep  in  a  rich  alcove  the  prince  was  laid, 
And  slept  beneath  the  pompous  colonnade ; 
Fast  by  his  side  Pisistratns  lay  spread, 
(In  age  his  equal)  on  a  splendid  bed : 
But  in  an  inner  court,  securely  closed. 
The  reverend  Nestor  and  his  queen  reposed. 

When  now  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
With  rosy  lustre  purpled  o'er  the  lawn ; 
The  old  man  early  rose,  walk'd  forth,  and  sat 
On  polish'd  stone  before  his  palace  gate : 
With  unguents  smooth  the  lucid  marble  shone, 
Whare  ancient  Neleus  sat,  a  rustic  throne ; 
But  he  descending  to  the  infernal  shade. 
Sage  Nestor  fillM  it,  and  the  sceptre  sway'd. 
His  sons  around  him  mild  obeisance  pay, 
And  duteous  take  the  orders  of  the  day. 
First  Echephron  and  Stratius  quit  their  bed ; 
Then  Perseus,  Aretus,  and  Thrasymed ; 
The  hist  Pisistratus  arose  from  rest : 
They  came,and  near  him  pkfcced  the  stranger-guest. 
To  these  the  senior  thus  declared  his  will : 
^  Mv  sons  I  the  dictates  of  your  sire  fulfil. 
To  rallas,  first  of  gods,  prepare  the  feast, 
Who  graced  our  rites,  a  more  than  mortal  guest. 
Let  one,  dispatchful,  bid  some  swam  to  lead 
A  well-fed  bullock  from  the  grassy  mead ; 
One  seek  the  harbour  where  the  vessels  moor, 
And  bring  thy  friends,  Telemaehus !  ashore ; 
(Leave  only  two  the  galley  to  attend) 
Another  to  Laerceus  must  we  send. 
Artist  divine,  whose  skilful  hands  infold 
The  victim's  horn  with  circumfusile  gold. 
The  rest  may  here  the  pious  duty  shju«. 
And  bid  the  handmaids  for  the  feast  prepare. 
The  seats  to  range,  the  fragrant  wood  to  bring. 
And  limpid  waters  from  the  living  spring." 

He  said,  and  busy  each  his  care  bestow'd ; 
Already  at  the  gates  the  bullock  low'd. 
Already  came  the  Ithacensian  crew, 
The  dextrous  smith  the  tools  already  drew ; 
His  ponderous  hammer,  and  his  anvil  sound. 
And  the  strong  tongs  to  turn  the  metal  round. 
Nor  was  Minerva  absent  from  the  rite, 
She  view'd  her  honours,  and  enjoy*d  the  sight. 
With  reverend  hand  the  king  presents  the  gold. 
Which  round  the  intorted  horns  the  gilder  roU'd ; 
So  wrought,  as  Pallas  might  with  pride  behold. 
Young  Aretus  from  forth  his  bridal  bower 
Brought  the  full  laver,  o'er  their  hands  to  pour. 
And  canisters  of  consecrated  flour. 
Stratius  and  Echephron  the  victim  led ; 
The  axe  was  held  by  warlike  Thrasymed, 
In  act  to  strike :  before  him  Perseus  stood. 
The  vase  extending  to  receive  the  blood. 
The  king  hunself  initiates  to  the  pow'r ; 
Scatters  with  quivering  hand  the  sacred  flour, 
And  the  stream  sprinkles :  from  the  curling  brows 
The  hair  collected  in  the  fire  he  throws. 
Srx>n  as  due  vows  on  every  part  were  paid, 
And  sacred  wheat  upon  the  victim  bud, 
Strong  Thrasymed  discharged  the  speeding  blow 
Full  on  his  neck,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  two. 
Down  sunk  the  heavy  beast :  the  females  round. 
Maids,  wives,  and  matrons,  mix  a  shrilling  sound. 
Nor  scom'd  the  queen  the  holy  choir  to  join, 
(The  first-born  she,  of  old  Clymenus'  line ; 


In  youth  by  Nestor  loved,  of  spotless  fame, 
And  loved  in  age,  Eurydice  by  name.)        [death ; 
From  earth  they  rear  him,  struggling  now  with 
And  Nestor's  youngest  stops  the  vents  of  breath. 
The  soul  for  ever  flies :  on  all  sides  round 
Streams  the  black  blood,  and  smokes  upon  the 

ground. 
The  beast  they  then  divide,  and  disunite 
The  ribs  and  limbs,  observant  of  the  rite : 
On  these,  in  double  cawls  involved  with  art. 
The  choicest  morsels  lay  from  every  part. 
The  sacred  sage  before  his  altar  stands. 
Turns  the  bumt-ofiering  with  his  holy  hands. 
And  pours  the  wine,  and  bids  the  flames  aspire : 
The  youths  with  intruments  surround  the  fire. 
The  thighs  now  sacrificed,  and  entrails  dress'd. 
The  assistants  part,  transfix,  and  boil  the  rest. 
While  these  officious  tend  the  rites  divine, 
The  last  fair  branch  of  the  Nestorean  line, 
Sweet  Polycaste,  took  the  pleasing  toil 
To  bathe  the  prince,  and  pour  the  fraffrant  oil. 
O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flowery  vest  he  threw. 
And  issued,  like  a  god,  to  mortal  view. 
His  former  seat  beside  the  king  he  found, 
(His  people's  father  with  his  peers  around) 
All  placed  at  ease  the  holy  banquet  join, 
And  in  the  dazzling  goblet  laughs  the  wine. 

The  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  now  suppress'd. 
The  monarch  turns  him  to  his  royal  guest ; 
And  for  the  promised  journey  bids  prepare 
The  smooth-hair'd  horses,  and  the  rapid  car. 
Observant  of  his  word,  the  word  scarce  spoke. 
The  sons  obey,  and  join  them  to  the  yoke. 
Then  bread  and  wine  a  ready  handmaid  brings, 
And  presents,  such  as  suit  the  state  of  kings. 
The  glittering  seat  Teleraachus  ascends : 
His  faithful  guide,  Pisistratus  attends  ; 
With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew : 
He  lash'd  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  flew. 
Beneath  the  bounding  yoke  alike  they  held 
Their  equal  pace,  and  smoked  along  the  field. 
The  towers  of  Pylos  sink,  its  views  decay, 
Fields  after  fields  fly  back  till  close  of  day : 
Then  sunk  the  sun,  and  darken'd  all  the  way. 

To  Phene  now,  Diocleus'  stately  seat. 
Of  Alpheus'  race)  the  weary  youths  retreat. 
^Lb  house  affords  the  hospitable  rite. 
And  pleased  they  sleep  (the  blessing  of  the  night.) 
But  when  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
With  rosy  lustre  purpled  o'er  the  lawn  ; 
Again  they  mount,  their  journey  to  renew. 
And  from  tlie  sounding  portico  they  flew. 
Along  the  waving  fielcU  their  way  they  hold, 
The  fields  receding  as  the  chariot  roll'd : 
Then  slowly  sunk  the  ruddy  globe  of  light. 
And  o'er  the  shaded  buadsc»pe  rush'd  die  night. 


^ 


BOOK  IV. 


ARGUMENT. 

THS  COprPBRKNCK  WITH   UmSMLAW, 

Telemaohus,  with  PisiBtraius,  arriving  at  Sparta,  la  hos- 
pitably received  by  MenelaQs,  to  whom  he  relates  the  cause 
of  hifl  coming,  and  learns  from  him  many  partloulars  of 
what  befel  the  Greeks  since  the  destruotion  of  Troy.  He 
dwells  more  at  large  upon  the  propheciraof  Proteus  to  him 
in  his  return,  from  which  he  acqtialnts  Telemaohos,  that 
Ulysses  is  detained  in  the  island  of  Calypao. 
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In  the  mean  Umo,  the  suitors  consult  to  destroj  Telema- 
chuii  In  his  vojrage  home.    Penelope  is  apprised  of  this,  but 
I    comforted  in  a  dream  by  Pallas,  in  the  shape  of  her  sister 
Ipthima. 

And  now  proud  Sparta  with  their  wheels  resounds, 
Sparta  whose  walls  a  range  of  hills  surrounds : 
At  the  fair  dome  the  rapid  labour  ends ; 
Where  sat  Atrides  'midst  his  bridal  friends, 
With  double  vows  invoking  Hymen's  jwwer, 
To  bless  his  sou's  and  daughter's  nuptial  hour. 

That  day,  to  great  Achilles'  son  resign'd, 
Hemiione,  the  fairest  of  her  kind. 
Was  sent  to  crown  the  long-protracted  joy, 
Espoused  before  tlie  fatal  doom  of  Troy : 
With  steeds  and  gilded  cars,  a  gorgeous  train 
Attend  the  n^inph  to  Phthia's  distant  reign. 
Meanwhile  at  home,  to  Megapenthes'  bed 
The  virgin-choir  Alector's  daughter  led. 
Brave  Megapenthes,  from  a  stolen  amour 
To  great  Atrides'  age  his  handmaid  bore : 
To  Helen's  bed  the  gods  alone  assign, 
Hermione,  to  extend  the  regal  line  ; 
On  whom  a  radiant  pomp  of  graces  wait, 
Resemblmg  Venus  in  attractive  state. 

While  this  gay  friendly  troop  Uie  king  surround. 
With  festival  and  mirth  the  roofs  resound ; 
A  bard  amid  the  joyous  circle  sings 
High  airs,  attemper 'd  to  the  vocal  strings  ; 
Whilst,  warbling  to  the  varied  strain,  advance 
Two  sprightly  youths  to  form  the  bounding  dance. 
'Twas  then,  that  issuing  through  the  paUce  gate 
The  splendid  car  roU'd  slow  in  regal  state : 
On  the  bright  eminence  young  Nestor  shone. 
And  fast  b^de  him  great  Ulysses'  son. 
Grave  Eteoneus  saw  the  pomp  appear. 
And,  speeding,  thus  address'd  the  royal  ear : 

^  l^vto  youuis  approach,  whose  semblant  features 
prove 
Their  blood  devolving  from  the  source  of  Jove. 
Is  due  reception  deign'd,  or  must  they  bend 
Their  doubtful  course  to  seek  a  distant  friend  !" 

'*  Insensate  !  (with  a  sigh  the  king  replies) 
Too  long,  misjudging,  have  I  thought  thee  wise : 
But  sure  relentless  tolly  steels  thy  breast, 
Obdurate  to  reject  the  stranger  guest ; 
To  those  dear  hospitable  rites  a  foe. 
Which  in  my  wanderings  oft  relieved  my  woe : 
Fed  by  the  bounty  of  another's  board. 
Till  pitying  Jove  my  native  realm  restored — 
Straight  be  the  courBers  fi*om  the  car  released, 
Conduct  the  youtlis  to  grace  the  genial  feast." 

The  seneschal,  rebuked,  in  haste  withdrew  ; 
With  equal  haste  a  menial  train  pursue : 
Part  led  the  coursers,  from  the  car  enlarged  ; 
Each  to  a  crib  with  choicest  grain  surcharged ; 
Part  in  a  portico,  profusely  graced 
With  rich  magniiiceuce,  the  chariot  placed  ; 
Then  to  the  dome  the  friendly  pair  invite. 
Who  eye  the  dazzUng  roofs  with  vast  delight. 
Resplendent  as  the  blaze  of  summer-noon, 
Or  uie  pale  radiance  of  the  midnight  moon. 
From  room  to  room  their  eager  view  they  bend  ; 
Thence  to  the  bath,  a  beauteous  pile,  descend ; 
Where  a  bright  damsel-train  attends  the  guests 
With  liquid  odours,  and  embroider'd  vests. 
Refresh'd,  they  wait  them  to  the  bower  of  state, 
Where  circled  with  his  peers  Atrides  sat : 
Throned  next  the  king,  a  fair  attendant  brings 
The  purest  product  of  the  crystal  springs  ; 


High  on  a  massy  vase  of  silver  mould. 
The  bumish'd  laver  flames  with  solid  gold: 
In  solid  gold  the  purple  vintage  flows, 
And  on  the  board  a  second  banquet  rose. 
When  thus  the  king  with  hospitable  port : 
<<  Accept  this  welcome  to  the  Spartan  court ; 
The  waste  of  nature  let  the  feajst  repair. 
Then  your  high  lineage  and  your  names  declare: 
Say  from  what  sceptred  ancestry  ye  claim, 
Recorded  eminent  in  deathless  fkme  8 
For  vulgar  parents  cannot  stamp  their  race 
With  signatures  of  such  majestic  grace." 

Ceasiug,  benevolent  he  straight  assigns 
The  royal  portion  of  the  choicest  chines 
To  each  accepted  friend :  with  grateful  haste 
They  share  the  honours  of  the  rich  repast 
Sufficed,  soft  whispering  thus  to  Nestor's  son, 
His  head  reclined,  young  Ithacus  begun: 

"  View'st  thou  unmoved,  O  ever-honour'd roost'. 
These  prodigies  of  art,  and  wondrous  cost ! 
Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace  shines 
The  sumless  treasure  of  exhausted  mines : 
The  spoils  of  elephants  the  roofs  inlay. 
And  studded  amber  darts  a  golden  ray : 
Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above. 
My  wonder  dictates  is  the  dome  of  Jove." 

The  monarch  took  the  word,  and  grave  replied  : 
"  Presumptuous  are  the  vaunts,  and  vain  the  pridr 
Of  man  who  dares  in  pomp  wiUi  Jove  contest, 
Unchanged,  immortal,  and  supremely  bless'd  I 
With  all  my  afiluence  when  my  woes  are  weighM, 
Envy  will  own,  the  purchase  dearly  paid. 
For  eight  slow-circling  years  by  tempest  toss'd, 
From  Cyprus  to  the  fur  Phoenician  coast, 
(Sidon  the  capital)  I  stretch'd  my  toil 
Through  regions  fatteu'd  with  the  flows  of  Nile. 
Next  Ethiopia's  utmost  bound  explore. 
And  the  parch'd  borders  of  the  Arabian  diore: 
Then  warp  my  voyage  on  the  southern  gales, 
O'er  the  warm  Libyan  wave  to  spread  my  sails; 
That  happy  clime !  where  each  revolving  year 
The  teeming  ewes  a  triple  offspring  bear. 
And  two  fair  crescents  of  translucent  horn 
The  brows  of  all  their  young  increase  adorn ; 
The  shepherd  swains  with  sure  abundance  Ues'd, 
On  the  fat  flock  and  rural  dainties  feast ; 
Nor  want  of  herbage  makes  the  dairy  fiail. 
But  every  season  Alls  tlie  foaming  pail. 
Whilst  heaping  unwish'd  wealth,  I  distant  rranii 
The  best  of  brothers,  at  his  natal  home. 
By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife. 
Ends  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life : 
Whence  with  incessant  grief  my  soul  annoyM, 
These  riches  are  pooseas^d,  but  not  enjo3r'd ! 
My  wars,  the  copious  theme  of  eyerv  tongue, 
To  you  your  fathers  have  recorded  long: 
How  favouring  heaven  repaid  my  glorious  toils 
With  a  sack'd  palace,  and  barbaric  spoils. 
Oh  1  had  the  gods  so  large  a  boon  denied. 
And  life,  the  just  equivalent,  supplied 
To  those  brave  warriors,  who,  with  glor^  tired, 
Far  from  their  country  in  my  cause  expired ! 
Still  in  short  intervals  of  pleasing  woe. 
Regardful  of  the  friendly  dues  I  owe, 
I  to  the  glorious  dead,  for  ever  dear. 
Indulge  &e  tribute  of  a  grateful  tear. 
But  on  I  Ulysses—deeper  than  the  rest 
That  sad  idea  wounds  my  anxious  breast  1 
My  heart  bleeds  fresh  with  agonising  pain ; 
The  bowl,  and  tasteful  viands  tempt  m  vain, 
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Nor  sleep^s  soft  power  can  cloee  my  streaming  eyes, 
When  imaged  to  my  soul  his  sorrows  rise. 
No  peril  in  my  cause  he  ceaaed  to  prove^ 
His  labours  equal'd  only  by  my  love : 
And  both  alike  to  bitter  fortune  bom. 
For  him  to  suffer,  and  for  me  to  mourn  I 
Whether  he  wanders  on  some  friendly  coast. 
Or  glides  in  Stygian  gloom  a  pensive  ghost. 
No  fame  reveals ;  but,  doubtful  of  his  doom. 
His  good  old  sire  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb 
Declines  his  trembling  steps ;  untimely  care 
Withers  the  blooming  vigour  of  his  heir ; 
And  the  chaste  partner  of  his  bed  and  throne 
Wastes  all  her  widow'd  hours  in  tender  moan." 

While  thus  pathetic  to  the  prince  he  spoke, 
From  the  brave  youth  the  streaming  passion  broke: 
Studious  to  veil  the  grief,  in  vain  repressed, 
liis  face  he  shrouded  with  his  purple  vest. 
The  conscious  monarch  pierced  the  coy  disguise. 
And  viewed  his  filial  love  with  vast  surprise : 
Dubious  to  press  the  tender  theme,  or  wait 
To  hear  the  youth  inquire  his  father's  fate. 

In  this  suspense  bright  Helen  graced  the  room  ; 
Before  her  breathed  a  gale  of  rich  perfume : 
So  moves,  adom'd  with  each  attractive  grace. 
The  silver-shafted  goddess  of  the  chace ! 
The  seat  of  majesty  Adraste  brings, 
With  art  illustrious,  for  the  pomp  of  kings. 
To  spread  the  pall  (beneath  the  regal  chair) 
Of  softest  woo^  is  bright  Alcippe*s  care. 
A  silver  canister,  divmely  wroueht. 
In  her  soft  hands  the  beauteous  Phylo  brought : 
To  Sparta's  queen  of  old  the  radiant  vase 
Alcandra  gave,  a  pledge  of  royal  grace : 
For  Polybus  her  lord  (whose  sovereign  swav 
Tlie  weiUthy  tribes  of  Pharian  Thebes  obey) 
When  to  that  court  Atridee  came,  carees'd 
With  vast  munificence  the  imperial  guest ; 
Two  lavers  from  the  richest  ore  refined, 
With  silver  tripods,  the  kind  host  assign'd : 
And,  bounteous,  from  the  royal  treasure  told 
Ten  equal  talents  of  refulgent  gold. 
Alcandra,  consort  of  his  mgh  command, 
A  golden  distaff  gave  to  Helen's  hand ; 
And  that  rich  vase,  with  living  sculptiue  wrought, 
Which  heap'd  with  wool  the  beauteous  Phylo 

brought: 
The  silken  fleece  impurpled  for  the  loom, 
Rival'd  the  hyacinth  in  vernal  bloom. 
The  sovereign  seat  then  Jove-bom  Helen  press'd, 
And  pleasing  thus  her  sceptred  lord  addressed : 

**  Who  grace  our  palace  now,  that  friendly 
pair, 
S[>eak  they  their  lineage,  or  their  names  decUune  t 
Uncertain  of  the  truth,  yet  uncontroll'd 
Hear  me  the  bodings  of  my  breast  unfold. 
With  wonder  wrapt,  on  yonder  cheek  I  trace 
The  feature  of  the  Ulyssean  race : 
Diffused  o'er  each  resembling  line  appear. 
In  just  similitude,  the  grace  and  air 
Of  young  Telemachus,  the  lovely  boy, 
Who  bless'd  Ulysses  with  a  father's  joy. 
Wliat  time  the  Greeks  combined  their  social  arms, 
To  avenge  the  stain  of  my  ill-fated  charms  I " 

"  Just  is  thy  thought  (the  king  aasenting  cries) 
Metliinks  Ulvsses  spikes  my  wondering  eyes : 
Full  shines  the  father  in  the  filial  frame. 
His  port,  his  features,  and  his  shape  the  same : 
Such  quick  regards  his  rawrkling  eyes  bestow  ; 
Such  wavy  ringlets  o'er  his  shomders  flow  I 


And  when  he  heard  the  long  disastrous  store 
Of  cares,  which  in  my  cause  Ulysses  bore, 
Dismay'd,  heart-wounded  with  paternal  woeSy 
Above  restraint  the  tide  of  sorrow  rose  : 
Cautious  to  let  the  gushing  grief  appear, 
His  purple  garment  veil'd  the  falling  tear.'* 

'<  See  there  confess'd,  (Pisistratus  replies) 
The  genuine  worth  of  Ithacus  the  wise  ! 
Of  t^t  heroic  sire  the  youth  is  sprang. 
But    modest   awe    hau    chain'd    h£   timorous 

tongue. 
Thy  voice,  O  king  I  with  pleased  attention  heard^ 
Is  like  the  dictates  of  a  god  revered. 
With  him  at  Nestor's  hiffh  command  I  came. 
Whose  age  I  honour  witA  a  parent's  name. 
By  adverse  destiny  constrain'd  to  sue 
For  counsel  and  redress,  he  sues  to  you. 
Whatever  ill  the  friendless  orphan  bears. 
Bereaved  of  parents  in  his  infant  years. 
Still  must  the  wrong'd  Telemachus  sustain. 
If  hopeful  of  your  aid,  he  hopes  in  vain  : 
Affianced  in  your  friendly  power  alone. 
The  youth  would  vindicate  the  vacant  throne." 

^  Is  Sparta  bless'd,  and  these  desiring  eyes 
View  my  friend's  son  t  (the  king  exulting  cries) 
Son  of  my  friend,  by  glorious  toils  approved. 
Whose  sword  was  sacred  to  the  man  he  loved  : 
Mirror  of  constant  faith,  revered,  and  moum'd  ! — 
When  Troy  was  ruin'd,  had  the  chief  retum'd. 
No  Greek  an  equal  space  had  e'er  possess'd. 
Of  dear  affection,  in  my  grateful  breast. 
I,  to  confirm  the  mutual  joys  we  shared, 
For  his  abode  a  capital  prepared  ; 
Ar^os  the  seat  of  sovereign  rule  I  chose  ; 
Faur  in  the  plan  the  future  palace  rose. 
Where  my  UlysBes  and  his  race  mieht  reign. 
And  portion  to  his  tribes  the  wide  domain. 
To  them  mv  vassals  had  resign'd  a  soil. 
With  teeramg  plenty  to  rewiml  their  toil. 
There  with  commutual  zeal  we  both  had  strove 
In  acts  of  dear  benevolence  and  love  : 
Brothers  in  peace,  not  rivals  in  command, 
And  death  alone  dissolved  the  friendly  band  I 
Some  envious  power  the  blissful  scene  destroys  ; 
Vaniah'd  are  all  the  visionary  joys : 
The  soul  of  friendship  to  my  hope  is  lost. 
Fated  to  wander  from  his  natal  coast  1" 

He  ceased  ;  a  sust  of  grief  began  to  rise  : 
Fast  streams  a  tide  from  beauteous  Helen's  eyes  ; 
Fast  for  the  sire  the  filial  sorrows  flow ; 
The  weeping  monarch  swells  Uie  mighty  woe  : 
Thy  cheeks,  Pisistratus,  the  tears  bedew. 
While  pictured  to  thy  mind  appear'd  in  view 
Thy  martial  brother,*  on  the  rhyrgian  plain 
Extended  pale,  by  swarthy  Memnon  slam  I 
But  silence  soon  the  son  of  Nestor  broke. 
And  melting  with  fraternal  pity  spoke  : 

**  Frequent,  O  king,  was  Nestor  wont  to  raise 
And  charm  attention  with  thy  copious  praise : 
To  crown  thy  various  gifts,  the  sage  assign'd 
The  glory  of  a  firm  capacious  mind  : 
With  that  superior  attribute  control 
This  unavailing  impotence  of  soul. 
Let  not  your  roof  with  echoing  grief  resound. 
Now  for  the  feast  the  friendly  bowl  is  crown'd : 
But  when  from  dewy  shade  emerging  bright 
Aurora  streaks  the  sky  with  orient  hght. 
Let  each  deplore  his  dead  :  the  rights  of  woe 
Are  all,  alas  !  the  living  can  bestow : 

•  AntOoohus. 
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O'er  the  congenial  dust  enjoin'd  to  shear 

The  gracefal  curl,  and  drop  the  tender  tear. 

Then  mingling  in  the  mournful  pomp  with  you, 

1*11  pay  my  brother's  ghost  a  warrior's  due, 

And  mourn  the  brave  Antilochus,  a  name 

Not  unrecorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame  ; 

With  strength  and  speed  superior  form'd  in  fight 

To  face  the  foe,  or  intercept  his  flight : 

Too  early  snatched  by  fate  ere  known  to  me  ! 

I  boast  a  witness  of  his  worth  in  thee." 

"  Young  and  mature !  (the  monarch  thus  rejoins) 
In  thee  renew'd  the  soul  of  Nestor  shines  ; 
Form'd  by  the  care  of  that  consummate  sage, 
In  early  bloom  an  oracle  of  age. 
Whene'er  his  influence  Jove  vouchsafes  to  shower 
To  bless  the  natal,  and  the  nuptial  hour  ; 
From  the  great  sire  tnmsmissive  to  the  race. 
The  boon  devolving  gives  distinguished  grace. 
Such,  happy  Nestor  I  was  thy  glorious  doom  : 
Around  thee  full  of  years,  thy  offspring  bloom, 
Expert  of  arms,  and  prudent  in  debate  ; 
The  gifts  of  heaven  to  guard  thy  hoary  state. 
But  now  let  each  becalm  his  troubled  breast, 
Wash,  and  partake  serene  the  friendly  feast. 
To  move  thy  suit,  Telemachus,  delay. 
Till  heaven's  revolving  lamp  restores  the  day." 

He  said.     Asphalion  swift  the  laver  brings  : 
Alternate  all  partake  the  grateful  springs  : 
Then  from  the  rites  of  purity  repair. 
And  with  keen  gust  the  savoury  viands  share. 
Meantime  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul, 
Bright  Helen  mix'd  a  mirth -inspiring  bowl ; 
Temper'd  with  drugs  of  sovereign  use  to  assuage 
The  boiling  bosom  of  tumultuous  rage  ; 
To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care, 
And  dry  the  tearful  sluices  of  despair : 
Charm'd  with  that  virtuous  draught,  the  exalted 

mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind  : 
Thoueh  on  the  blazing  pile  his  parent  lay. 
Or  a  loved  brother  groan'd  his  life  away. 
Or  darling  son,  oppressed  by  ruffian  force. 
Fell  breathless  at  his  feet  a  mangled  corse  ; 
From  mom  to  eve,  impassive  and  serene. 
The  man  entranced  would  view  the  deathful  scene. 
These  drugs,  so  friendly  to  the  joys  of  life. 
Bright  Helen  leam'd  from  Thone's  imperial  wife ; 
Who  swa^'d  the  sceptre  where  prolific  Nile 
With  various  simples  clothes  the  fii,tten'd  soil. 
With  wholesome  herbage  mix'd,  the  direful  bane 
Of  vegetable  venom  taints  the  plain  ; 
From  Paeon  sprung,  their  patron-god  imparts 
To  all  the  Pharian  race  his  healing  arts. 
The  beverage  now  prepared  to  inspire  the  feast, 
The  circle  thus  the  beiiuteous  queen  address'd  : 

"  Throned  in  omnipotence,  supremest  Jove 
Tempers  the  fates  of  human  race  above  ; 
By  the  firm  sanction  of  his  sovereign  will, 
Alternate  are  decreed  our  good  and  ill. 
To  feastful  mirth  be  this  white  hour  jissign*d. 
And  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  mind. 
Myself  assisttng  in  the  social  joy. 
Will  tell  Ulysses'  bold  exploit  in  Troy  : 
Sole  witness  of  the  deed  I  now  declare  ; 
Speak  you  (who  saw)  his  wonders  in  the  war. 

'*  Seam'd  o'er  with  wounds,  which  his  own  sabre 
gave, 
In  the  vile  habit  of  a  village  slave. 
The  foe  deceived,  he  pass'd  the  tented  plain. 
In  Troy  to  mingle  with  the  hostile  train. 


In  this  attire  secure  from  searching  e^es,  '. 

Till  haply  piercing  through  the  dan  disguise         | 
The  chief  I  challenged  ;  he  w^hoee  practised  wit 
Knew  all  the  serpent-mazes  of  deceit,  { 

Eludes  my  search  :  but  when  his  form  I  vieWd 
Fresh  from  the  bath  with  fragrant  oils  reoev'd,      | 
His  limbs  in  military  purple  dreas'd ;  i 

Each  brightening  grace  the  genuine  Greek  confessed. 
A  previous  pledge  of  sacred  £aith  obtain'd,  | 

Till  he  the  lines  and  Argive  fleet  regain'd, 
To  keep  his  stay  conoeal'd :  the  c^ef  declared 
The  plans  of  war  against  the  town  prepared. 
Exploring  then  the  secrets  of  the  state, 
He  leam'd  what  best  might  urge  the  Dardan&te: 
And,  safe  returning  to  the  Grecian  host. 
Sent  many  a  shade  to  Pluto's  dreary  coast. 
Loud  grief  resounded  through  the  towers  of  Tm,  , 
But  my  pleased  bosom  glowrd  with  secret  jov : 
For  then,  with  dire  remorse  and  conscious  shame, 
I  view'd  the  effects  of  that  disastrous  flame, 
Which,  kindled  by  the  imperious  queen  of  tore, 
Constrain'd  me  fi-om  my  native  reahn  to  rove: 
And  oft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplored 
My  absent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  lord  ;  i 

Admired  among  the  first  of  human  race. 
For  every  gift  of  mind  and  manly  grace." 

'<  Right  well,(replied  the  king)  your  speech  dx^lava 
The  matehless  merit  of  the  chief  you  praise: 
Heroes  in  various  climes  myself  have  found, 
For  martial  deeds,  and  depth  of  thought  renown'd ; 
But  Ithacus,  unrival'd  in  his  claim. 
May  boast  a  title  to  the  loudest  fame  : 
In  battle  calm,  he  guides  the  rapid  stonn. 
Wise  to  resolve,  and  patient  to  perform.  ' 

What  wondrous  conduct  in  the  chief  appeared. 
When  the  vast  fabric  of  the  steed  we  rour'd ! 
Some  demon,  anxious  for  the  Trojan  doom. 
Urged  you  with  great  Deiphohus  to  come. 
To  explore  the  fraud;  with  guile  opposed  togmk, 
Slow-pacing  thrice  around  the  insidious  pile. 
Each  noted  leader's  name  you  thrice  invoke, 
Your  accent  varying  as  their  spouses  spoke :         | 
The  pleasing  sounds  each  latent  warrior  wann'd,    | 
But  most  Tydides'  and  my  heart  alarm'd : 
To  quit  the  steed  we  both  impatient  presi^ 
Threatening  to  answer  from  the  dark  recess. 
Unmoved  the  mind  of  Ithacus  remained,  | 

And  the  vain  ardours  of  our  love  restrain'd : 
But  Anticlus,  unable  to  control. 
Spoke  loud  the  language  of  his  yearning  soul: 
Ulysses  straight  with  indignation  fired, 
(For  so  the  common  care  of  Greece  required) 
Firm  to  his  lips  his  forceful  hands  applied. 
Till  on  his  tongue  the  fiuttering  murmurs  died. 
Meantime  Minerva  from  the  fraudful  horse 
Back  to  the  court  of  Priam  bent  your  course." 

'<  Inclement  fate !  (Telemachus  replies) 
Frail  is  the  boasted  attribute  of  wise :  ' 

The  leader,  mingling  with  the  vulgar  host. 
Is  in  the  common  mass  of  matter  lost  1 
But  now  let  sleep  the  painful  waste  repair  I 

Of  sad  reflection  and  corroding  care."  I 

He  ceased :  the  menial  fair  that  round  her  wait;  : 
At  Helen's  beck  prepare  the  room  of  state; 
Beneath  an  ample  portico  they  spread 
The  downy  fleece  to  form  the  slumbrous  bed, 
And  o'er  soft  palls  of  purple  grain  unfold 
Rich  tapestry,  stiff  with  inwovto  gold :  i 

Then  tlirough  the  illumined  dome,  to  balmy  rest    ^ 
The  obseqmous  herald  guides  each  princely  guest : 
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While  to  his  regal  bower  the  king  ascends. 
And  beauteous  Helen  on  her  lord  attends. 

Soon  as  the  mom  in  orient  purple  dressed, 
Unbarr'd  the  portal  of  the  roseate  east. 
The  monarch  rose ;  magnificent  to  view, 
The  imperial  mantle  o*er  his  vest  he  threw ; 
The  glittering  zone  athwart  his  shoulder  cast, 
A  starry  falchion  low-depending  graced ; 
Clasped  on  his  feet  the  embroiderd  sandals  shine ; 
And  forth  he  moves,  majestic  and  divine. 
Instant  to  young  Telemachus  he  pressed. 
And  thus  benevolent  his  speech  addressed : 
**  Say,  royal  youth,  sincere  of  soul,  report 
What  cause  hath  led  you  to  the  Spartan  court! 
Do  public  or  domestic  cares  constrain 
This  toilsome  voyage  o*er  the  surgy  main)'* 

^  O  highly  favour' d  delegate  of  Jove ! 
(Replies  the  prince)  inflamed  with  filial  love. 
And  anxious  hope,  to  hear  my  parent's  doom, 
A  suppliant  to  your  royal  court  I  come. 
Our  sovereign  seat  a  lewd  usurping  race 
With  lawless  riot  and  misrule  disgrace  ; 
To  ptamper'd  insolence  devoted  fall 
Prime  of  the  flock,  and  choicest  of  the  stall : 
For  wild  ambition  wings  their  bold  desire, 
And  all  to  mount  the  imperial  bed  aspire. 
But  prostrate  I  implore,  O  king !  relate 
The  mournful  series  of  my  father's  fate  t 
Elach  known  disaster  of  the  man  disclose. 
Bom  by  his  mother  to  a  world  of  woes ! 
I   Recite  them !  nor  in  erring  pity  fear 
To  wound  with  storied  grief  the  filial  ear : 
If  e'er  Ulysses,  to  reclaim  your  right, 
Avow'd  his  zeal  in  council  or  in  fight, 
If  Phrygian  camps  the  friendly  toils  attest. 
To  the  sire's  merit  give  the  son's  request." 

Deep  from  his  inmost  soul  Atrides  sigh'd. 
And  tnus  indignant  to  the  prince  replied : 
<<  Heavens  I  would  a  soft,  inglorious,  dastard  train 
An  absent  hero*s  nuptial  joys  profane ! 
So  with  her  young,  amid  the  woodland  shades, 
A  timorous  hind  the  lion's  court  invades. 
Leaves  in  the  fatal  lair  the  tender  fawns. 
Climbs  the  green  cliff,  or  feeds  the  flowery  lawns : 
Meantime  retum'd,  with  dire  remorseless  sway 
The  monarch-savage  rends  the  trembling  prey. 
With  equal  fury,  and  with  equal  fame, 
Ulysses  soon  shall  reassert  his  claim. 
O  Jove  supreme,  whom  gods  and  men  revere  I 
And  thou,  to  whom  'tis  given  to  gild  the  sphere ! 
With  power  congenial  join'd,  propitious  aid 
The  chief  adopt^  by  the  martial  maid  1 
Such  to  our  wish  the  warrior  soon  restore. 
As  when  contending  on  the  Lesbian  shore 
His  prowess  Philomelides  confess'd. 
And  loud-acclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  bless'd : 
Then  soon  the  invaders  of  his  bed  and  throne. 
Their  love  presumptuous  shall  with  life  atone. 
With  patient  ear,  O  royal  youth,  attend 
The  storied  labours  of  thy  fatlier's  friend : 
Fruitful  of  deeds,  the  copious  tale  is  long. 
But  truth  severe  shall  dictate  to  my  tongue : 
Learn  what  I  heard  the  sea-bora  seer  relate. 
Whose  eye  can  pierce  the  dark  recess  of  fate. 
'       •*  Long  on  the  Egj'ptian  coast  by  calms  confined. 

Heaven  to  my  fleet  refused  a  prosperous  wind : 
'   No  vows  had  we  preferr'd,  nor  victim  slain  ! 
For  this  the  gods  each  favouring  gale  restrain : 
Jealous,  to  see  tlieir  high  behests  obey'd ; 
Severe,  if  men  the  eternal  rites  evade. 


High  o'er  a  giilfy  sea,  the  Pharian  isle 
Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  disemboguing  Nile : 
Her  distance  from  the  shore,  the  course  begun 
At  dawn,  and  ending  with  the  setting  sun, 
A  galley  measures ;  when  the  stiffer  gales 
Rise  on  the  poop,  and  fully  stretch  the  sails. 
There,  anchor'd  vessels  safe  in  harbour  lie, 
While  limpid  springs  the  failing  cask  supply. 

<<  And  now  the  twentieth  sun,  descending,  laves 
His  glowing  axle  in  the  western  waves ; 
Still  with  expanded  sails  we  court  in  vain 
Propitious  winds  to  waft  us  o'er  the  main : 
And  the  pale  mariner  at  once  deplores 
His  drooping  vigour,  and  exhausted  stores. 
When  lo  1  a  bright  ccBrulean  form  appears. 
The  fair  Eidothea !  to  dispel  my  fears ; 
Proteus  her  sire  divine.     With  pity  press'd. 
Me  sole  the  daughter  of  the  deep  addressed ; 
What  time,  with  hunger  pined,  my  absent  mates 
Roam  the  wild  isle  in  search  of  rural  cates. 
Bait  the  barb'd  steel,  and  from  the  fishy  flood 
Appease  the  afflictive  fierce  desire  of  food. 

*  Whoe'er  thou  art  (the  azure  goddess  cries) 
Thy  conduct  ill  deserves  the  praise  of  wise : 
Is  death  thy  choice,  or  misery  thy  boast. 
That  here  inglorious  on  a  barren  coast 
Thy  brave  associates  droop,  a  meagre  train. 
With  famine  pale,  and  ask  thy  care  in  vain  V 
^  Strack  with  the  kind   reproach,  I   straight 
reply: 
Whate'er  thy  title  in  thy  native  sky, 
A  goddess  sure !  for  more  than  mortal  grace 
Speaks  thee  descendant  of  ethereal  race : 
Deem  not,  that  here  of  choice  my  fleet  remains ; 
Some  heavenly  power  averse  my  stay  constrains : 
0,  piteous  of  my  fate,  vouchsafe  to  shew 
(For  what's  sequester'd  from  celestial  view !) 
What  power  becalms  the  innavigable  seas! 
What  guilt  provokes  him,  and  what  vows  appease!" 

'<  I  ceased ;  when  affable  the  goddess  cried : 
*  Observe,  and  in  the  truths  I  speak  confide: 
The  oraculous  seer  frequents  the  Pharian  coast. 
From  whose  high  bed  my  birth  divine  I  boast ; 
Proteus,  a  name  tremendous  o'er  the  main. 
The  delegate  of  Neptune's  watery  reign. 
Watch  with  insidious  care  his  known  abode ; 
There  fast  in  chains  constrain  the  various  god : 
Who  bound,  obedient  to  superior  force, 
Unerring  will  prescribe  your  destined  course. 
If  studious  of  your  realms,  you  then  demand 
Their  state,  since  last  you  left  your  natal  land ; 
Instant  the  god  obsequious  will  disclose 
Bright  traclu  of  glory,  or  a  cloud  of  woes.' 

**  She  ceased,  and  suppliant  thus  I  made  reply : 
O  goddess !  on  thy  aid  my  hopes  rely ; 
Dictate,  propitious,  to  my  duteous  ear 
What  arts  can  captivate  the  changeful  seer : 
For  perilous  the  essay,  unheard  the  toil. 
To  elude  the  prescience  of  a  god  by  guile. 

^  Thus  to  the  goddess  mild  my  suit  I  end. 
Then  she :  *  Obedient  to  my  mle,  attend : 
When  through  the  zone  of  heaven  the  mounted  sun 
Hath  joumey'd  half,  and  half  remains  to  mn ; 
The  seer,  while  zephyrs  curl  the  swelling  deep, 
Basics  on  the  breezy  shore,  in  grateful  sleep, 
His  oozy  limbs.     Emerging  from  the  wave. 
The  phocse  swift  surround  his  rocky  cave. 
Frequent  and  full ;  the  consecrated  train  ^ 
Of  her*,  whose  azure  trident  awes  the  main : 
•  Amphitrite. 
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There  wallowing  warm, the  eBormous  herd  exhales 
An  oily  steam,  and  taints  the  noon-tide  gales. 
To  that  recess,  commodious  for  surprise. 
When  purple  light  shall  next  suffuse  the  skies, 
With  me  repair ;  and  from  thy  warrior  band 
Three  chosen  chiefs  of  dauntless  soul  command : 
Let  their  auxiliar  force  befriend  the  toil. 
For  strong  the  god,  and  perfected  in  guUe. 
Stretched  on  the  shelly  snore,  he  first  surveys 
The  flouncing  herd  ascending  from  the  seas ; 
Their  number  summ'd,  reposed  in  sleep  profound 
The  scaly  charge  their  guardian  god  surround : 
So  with  his  battening  flocks  the  careful  swain 
Abides,  pavilioned  on  the  grassy  plain. 
With  powers  united,  obstinately  bold, 
Invade  him,  couch'd  amid  the  scaly  fold. 
Instant  he  wears,  elusive  of  the  rape. 
The  mimic  force  of  every  savage  shape : 
Or  glides  with  liquid  Utpse  a  murmuring  stream. 
Or  wrapt  in  flame,  he  glows  at  every  limb. 
Yet  still  retentive,  with  redoubled  might 
Through  each  vain   passive  form  constrain   his 

flight. 
But  when,  his  native  shape  resumed,  he  stands 
Patient  of  conquest,  and  your  cause  demands ; 
The  cause  that  urged  the  bold  attempt  declare. 
And  soothe  the  vanquish 'd  with  a  victor's  prayer. 
The  bands  reUtx'd,  implore  the  seer  to  say 
What  godhead  interdicts  the  watery  way! 
Who  straight  propitious,  in  prophetic  strain 
Will  teach  you  to  repass  the  unmeasured  main.' 
She  ceased,  and  bounding  from  the  shelfy  shore, 
Round  the  descending  nymph  the  waves  redound- 
ing roar. 

^  High  rapt  in  wonder  of  the  future  deed, 
With  joy  impetuous  to  the  port  I  speed ; 
The  wants  of  nature  with  repast  suffice. 
Till  night  with  grateful  shade  involved  the  skies, 
And  shed  ambrosial  dews.    Fast  by  the  deep. 
Along  the  tented  shore,  in  balmy  sleep. 
Our  cares  were  lost.     When  o'er  the  eastern  Utwn, 
In  saffron  robes  the  daughter  of  the  dawn 
Advanced  her  rosy  steps ;  before  the  bay. 
Due  ritual  honours  to  the  gods  I  pay ; 
Then  seek  the  place  the  sea-bom  nymph  assign'd. 
With  three  associates  of  undaunted  mmd. 
Arrived,  to  form  along  the  appointed  strand 
For  each  a  bed,  she  scoops  the  hilly  sand : 
Then  from  her  azure  car  the  finny  spoils 
Of  four  vast  phocse  takes,  to  veil  her  wiles : 
Beneath  the  finny  spoils  extended  prone. 
Hard  toil  I  the  prophet's  piercing  eve  to  shun ; 
New  from  the  corse,  the  scaly  frauds  diflbse 
Unsavoury  stench  of  oil,  and  brackish  ooze : 
But  the  bright  sea-maid's  gentle  power  implored. 
With  nectar'd  drops  the  sickening  sense  restored. 

**  Thus,  tUl  the  sun  had  travel'd  half  the  skies, 
Ambush'd  we  lie,  and  wait  the  bold  emprise : 
When  thronging  quick  to  bask  in  open  air, 
The  flocks  of  ocean  to  the  strand  repair ; 
Couch'd  on  the  sunny  sand,  the  monsters  sleep : 
Then  Proteus,  mounting  f]x>m  the  hoary  deep, 
Surveys  his  charge,  unknowing  of  deceit : 
(In  onier  told,  we  make  the  sum  complete.) 
Pleased  with  tiie  false  review,  secure  he  lies. 
And  leaden  slumbers  press  his  drooping  eyes. 
Hushing  impetuous  forth,  we  straight  prepare 
A  furious  onset  with  the  sound  of  war, 
And  shouting  seize  the  god :  our  force  to  evade. 
His  various  arts  he  soon  resumes  in  aid : 


A  lion  now,  he  curls  a  surgy  mane ; 
Sudden,  our  bands  a  spotted  pard  restrafai ; 
Then  arm'd  with  tusks,  and  ligfatnin^  in  his  eyes, 
A  bou^s  obscener  shape  the  god  belies : 
On  spuT^  volumes,  there  a  dragon  rides ; 
Here,  from  our  strict  embrace  a  stream  be  glidc»: 
And  last,  sublime  his  stately  growth  he  rears, 
A  tree,  and  well-dissembled  foliage  wears. 
Vain  efforts  1  with  superior  power  compreas'd, 
Me  with  reluctance  thus  the  seer  address'd : 
<  Say,  son  of  Atreus,  say  what  god  ini^ired 
This  daring  fraud,  and  what  the  boon  desired!* 

^  I  thus : — ^  O  thou,  whose  certain  eye  foTeee<» 
The  fix'd  event  of  fate's  remote  decrees ; 
After  long  woes,  and  various  toil  endured. 
Still  on  this  desert  isle  my  fleet  is  moor'd ; 
Unfriended  of  the  gales.     All-knowing  I  say. 
What  godhead  interdicts  the  watery  way  1 
What  vows  repentant  will  the  power  appesse, 
To  speed  a  prosperous  voyage  o'er  the  seasT' 

*  To  Jove  (witn  stem  regud  the  god  replies) 
And  all  the  offended  synod  of  the  skies. 

Just  hecatombs  with  due  devotion  slaui. 
Thy  guilt  absolved,  a  prosperous  voyage  gain. 
To  the  firm  sanction  of  thy  late  attend ! 
An  exile  thou,  nor  cheering  face  of  friend. 
Nor  sight  of  natal  shore,  nor  regal  dmne 
Shalt  yet  enjoy,  but  still  art  doom'd  to  roam. 
Once  more  tiie  Nile,  who  firom  the  secret  soaree 
Of  Jove's  hi^h  seat  descends  with  sweepy  foree. 
Must  view  his  billows  white  beneath  thy  oar, 
And  altars  blaze  alon^  his  sangnine  shore. 
Then  will  the  gods,  with  holy  pomp  adored. 
To  thy  long  vows  a  safe  return  accord.' 

**  He  ceased :  heart- wounded  with  afflictive  pain. 
(Doom'd  to  repeat  the  perils  of  the  main, 
A  shelfy  track,  and  long  H  O  seer,  I  cry. 
To  the  stem  sanction  of  tne  offended  sky 
My  prompt  obedience  bows.     Hot  deign  to  say, 
What  fate  propitious,  or  what  dire  dismay 
Sustain  those  peers,  the  relics  of  oar  host. 
Whom  1  with  Nestor  on  the  Phrygian  coast 
Embracing  left!  Must  I  the  warriors  weep, 
Whelm'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  monstroos  deep  I 
Or  did  the  kind  domestic  friend  deplore 
The  breathless  heroes  on  their  native  shore  t 

*  Press  not  too  far  (replied  the  god)  but  cease 
To  know,  what  known  will  violate  thy  peace : 
Too  curious  of  their  doom !  with  friendly  woe 
Thy  breast  will  heave,  and  tears  eternal' flow. 
Part  live !  the  rest,  a  lamentable  train  I 
Range  the  dark  bounds  of  Pluto's  dreary  reign. 
Two,  foremost  in  the  roll  of  Mars  i«nown'd. 
Whose  arms  with  conquest  in  thy  cause  werv 
Fell  by  disastrous  fate :  by  tempests  tost,  f  crownM, 
A  third  lives  wretched  on  a  distant  coast. 

*  By  Neptune  rescued  from  Minerva's  hate, 
On  Gvne,  safe  Oilean  Ajax  sat. 

His  ship  o'erwhelm'd :  but  frowning  on  the  floods. 
Impious  he  roar'd  defiance  to  the  gods ; 
To  nis  own  prowess  all  the  glory  gave. 
The  power  defrauding  who  vouchsafed  to  save. 
This  heard  the  raging  ruler  of  the  main  ; 
His  spear,  indignant  for  such  high  disdain. 
He  launch'd  ;  dividing  with  his  forky  mace 
The  afirial  summit  from  the  marble  base : 
The  rock  rush'd  sea-ward  with  impetuous  roar 
Ingulf 'd,  and  to  the  abyss  the  boaster  bore. 
'  By  Juno's  guardian  aid,  the  watery  vast, 
Secure  of  storms,  your  royal  brother  pass'd ; 
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Till  coasting  nigh  the  cape,  where  Malea  ahroads 
Her  spiry  clifls  amid  snrrounding  clouda, 
A  whirling  gnat  tumnltuons  from  the  shore, 
Across  the  deep  his  labouring  vessel  bore. 
In  an  ill-fated  hour  the  coast  he  gain'd 
Where  late  in  regal  pomp  Thyestes  reign'd ; 
But  when  his  hoary  honours  bow'd  to  fate, 
^ilgysthus  govem'd  in  paternal  state. 
The  surges  now  subside,  the  tempest  ends  ; 
From  his  tall  ship  the  king  of  men  descends ; 
There  fondly  thinks  the  goda  conclude  his  toil : 
Far  from  his  own  domain  salutes  the  soil : 
With  rapture  oft  the  verge  of  Greece  reviews, 
And  the  dear  turf  with  tears  of  joy  bedews. 
Him  thus  exulting  on  the  distant  strand, 
A  spy  distinguish^  from  his  air^'  stand  ; 
To  bribe  whose  vigilance,  iGgysthus  told 
A  mighty  sum  of  ill-persuading  gold : 
There  watch*d  this  guardian  of  his  guilty  fear. 
Till  the  twelfth  moon  had  wheelM  her  pale  career ; 
And  now  admonished  by  his  eye,  to  court 
With  terror  wing'd  conveys  the  dread  report. 
Of  deathful  arts  expert,  his  lord  employ's 
The  ministers  of  blood  in  dark  surprise ; 
And  twenty  vouths  in  radiant  mail  incased. 
Close  ambuah'd  nigh  the  spacious  hall  he  placed. 
Then  bids  prepare  the  hospitable  treat : 
Vain  shows  of  love  to  veil  his  felon  hate ! 
To  grace  the  victor's  welcome  from  the  Wars, 
A  train  of  coursers,  and  triumphal  cars, 
Magniiicent  he  leads :  the  royal  guest, 
Thoughtless  of  ill,  accepts  the  fraudful  feast. 
The  troop  forth  issuing  from  the  dark  recess. 
With  homicidal  rage  ttie  king  oppress  * 
So,  whilst  he  feeds  luxurious  in  the  stall. 
The  sovereign  of  the  herd  is  doom'd  to  fall. 
The  partners  of  his  fiime  and  toils  at  Troy, 
Around  their  lord,  a  mighty  ruin  !  lie  : 
Mix'd  with  the  brave,  the  base  invaders  bleed  ; 
^gysthos  sole  survives  to  boast  the  deed.' 

<<  He  said  ;  chill  horror  shook  my  shivering  soul, 
Rack'd  with  convulsive  pangs  in  dust  I  roll ; 
And  hate,  in  madness  of  extreme  despair. 
To  view  the  sun,  or  breathe  the  vital  air  : 
But  when  superior  to  the  rage  of  woe, 
1  stood  restored,  and  tears  had  ceased  to  flow  ; 
Lenient  of  grief,  the  pitting  god  began — 
*  Forget  the  brother,  and  resume  the  man  : 
To  fate's  supreme  dispose  the  dead  resign. 
That  care  be  fate's,  a  speedy  passage  thme. 
Still   lives  the  wretch  who  wrought  the  death 

deplored. 
But  lives  a  victim  for  thy  vengeful  sword  ; 
Unless  with  filial  rage  Orestes  glow, 
And  swift  prevent  the  meditat^  blow : 
You  timely  will  return  a  welcome  guest. 
With  him  to  share  the  sad  funereal  feast.' 

*<  He  said :  new  thoughts  my  beating  heart  em- 
ploy. 
My  gloomy  soul  receives  a  gleam  of  joy. 
Fair  hope  revives  ;  and  eager  I  address'd 
The  prescient  godhead  to  reveal  the  rest. 
The  doom  decreed  of  those  disastrous  two 
I've  heard  with  pain,  but  oh !  the  tale  pursue  ; 
What  third  brave  son  of  Mars  the  fates  constrain 
To  roam  the  howling  desert  of  the  main : 
Or  in  eternal  shade  if  cold  he  lies. 
Provoke  new  sorrow  from  these  grateful  eyes. 

*  That  chief  (reioin'd  the  god)  his  race  derives 
From  Ithaca,  and  wondrous  woes  survives  ; 


Laertes'  son :  girt  with  circumfluous  tides. 

He  still  calamitous  constraint  abides. 

Him  in  Calypso's  cave  of  late  I  view'd, 

When  streaming  grief  his  faded  cheek  bedew'd. 

But  vain  his  prayer,  his  arts  are  vain,  to  move 

The  enamour  d  goddess,  or  elude  her  love : 

His  vessel  sunk,  and  dear  companions  lost. 

He  lives  reluctant  on  a  foreign  coast. 

But  oh,  beloved  by  heaven !  reserved  to  thee 

A  happier  lot  the  smiling  fates  decree  ! 

Free  trf>m  that  law,  beneath  whose  mortal  sway 

Matter  is  changed,  and  varying  forms  decay, 

Elysium  shall  be  thine ;  the  blissful  plains 

Of  utmost  earth,  where  Rhadamanthus  reigns. 

Joys  ever  young,  unmix'd  with  pain  or  fear, 

Fill  the  wide  circle  of  the  eternal  year : 

Stem  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime : 

The  flelds  are  florid  with  unfading  prime  : 

From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 

Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow  ; 

But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  bless'd  inhale 

The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale. 

This  grace  peculiar  will  the  gods  afford        [lord.' 

To  thee  the  son  of  Jove,  and  beauteous  Helen's 

"  He  ceased,  and  plunging  in  the  vast  profound. 
Beneath  the  god  the  whirling  billows  bound. 
Then  speeding  back,  involved  in  various  thought, 
My  friends  attending  at  the  shore  I  sought. 
Arrived,  the  rage  of  hunger  we  control. 
Till  night  with  olent  shade  invests  the  pole ; 
Then  lose  the  cares  of  life  in  pleasing  rest. — 
Soon  as  the  mom  reveals  the  roseate  east. 
With  sails  we  wing  the  masts,  our  anchors  weigh. 
Unmoor  the  fleet,  and  rush  into  the  sea. 
Ranged  on  the  banks,  beneath  our  equal  oars 
White  curl  the  waves,  and  the  vex 'd  ocean  roars. 
Then  steering  backward  from  the  Pharian  isle, 
We  gain  the  stream  of  Jove-descended  Nile : 
There  quit  the  ships,  and  on  the  destuied  shore 
With  ritual  hecatombs  the  gods  adore : 
Their  wrath  atoned,  to  Agamemnon's  name 
A  cenotaph  I  raise  of  deathless  fame. 
These  rites  to  piety  and  grief  discharged. 
The  friendly  gods  a  springing  gale  enlarged : 
The  fleet  swift  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew, 
Till  Grecian  cliffs  appear'd,  a  blissful  riew ! 

''  Thy  patient  ear  Imth  heard  me  long  relate 
A  story,  fruitful  of  disastrous  fate : 
And  now,  young  prince,  indulge  my  fond  request ; 
Be  Sparta  honour'd  with  his  royal  guest, 
Till  from  his  eastern  goal,  the  joyous  sun 
His  twelfth  diurnal  race  begins  to  run. 
Meantime  my  train  the  friendly  gifts  prepare. 
Three  sprightly  coursers,  and  a  polish'd  car : 
With  these,  a  goblet  of  capacious  mould. 
Figured  with  art  to  dignify  the  gold, 
(Form'd  for  libation  to  the  gods)  shall  prove 
A  pledge  and  monument  of  sacred  love." 

"  My  quick  return  (young  Ithacus  reioin*d^ 
Damps  the  warm  wishes  of  my  raptured  mina : 
Did  not  my  fate  my  needful  haste  constrain, 
Charm'd  by  your  speech,  so  graceful  and  humane. 
Lost  in  delight  the  circling  year  would  roll. 
While  deep  attention  fix'o  my  listening  soul. 
But  now  to  Pyle  permit  my  destined  way. 
My  loved  associates  chide  my  long  delay : 
In  dear  remembrance  of  your  royal  grace, 
I  take  the  present  of  the  promised  vase ; 
The  coursers  for  the  champaign  sports,  retain ; 
That  gift  our  barren  rocks  will  render  vain : 
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Horrid  with  cliffs,  our  meagre  land  allows 
Thin  herbage  for  the  mountain  goat  to  browze, 
But  neither  mead  nor  plain  supplies,  to  feed 
The  sprightly  courser,  or  indulge  his  speed : 
To  sea-Burroundcd  realms  the  gods  assign 
Small  tract  of  fertile  hiwn,  the  least  to  mine.'' 

His  hand  the  king  with  tender  passion  press'd. 
And  smiling,  thus  the  royal  youth  address'd : 
^  O  early  worth  !  a  soul  so  wise,  and  young, 
Proclaims  you  from  the  sage  UlysHes  sprung. 
Selected  from  my  stores,  of  matchless  price, 
An  urn  shall  recompense  your  prudent  choice ; 
Not  mean  the  massy  mould  of  silver,  graced 
By  Vulcan's  art,  the  verge  with  gold  enchased : 
A  pledge  the  sceptred  power  of  Sidon  gave. 
When  to  his  realm  I  plough'd  the  orient  wave." 

Thus  they  alteriuite ;  while  with  artful  care 
The  menial  train  the  regal  feast  prepare : 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  are  doom'd  to  die  ; 
Rich  fragrant  wines  the  cheering  bowl  supply ; 
A  female  band  the  gift  of  Ceres  bring ; 
And  the  gilt  roofs  with  genial  triumpn  ring. 

Meanwhile,  in  Ithaca,  the  suitor  powers 
In  active  games  divide  their  jovial  hours  : 
In  areas  varied  w^ith  mosaic  art, 
Some  whirl  the  disk,  and  some  the  javelin  dart. 
Aside,  sequester'd  from  the  vast  I'esort, 
Antinous  sat  spectator  of  the  sport ; 
With  great  Eurymachus,  of  woith  coufesa'd. 
And  high  descent,  superior  to  the  rest ; 
Whom  young  Noiimon  lowly  thus  address'd : 

^  My  ship  equipp'd  within  the  neighbouring  port, 
The  prince,  departing  for  the  Pylian  court, 
Requested  for  his  speed ;  but  courteous,  say 
When  steers  he  home,  or  why  this  long  delay ! 
For  Elis  I  should  sail  with  utmost  speed. 
To  import  twelve  mares  with  their  luxurious  feed. 
And  twelve  young  mules,  a  strong  laborious  race. 
New  to  the  plough,  unpractised  in  the  trace." 

Unknowing  of  the  course  to  Pyle  design'd, 
A  sudden  horror  seized  on  either  mind : 
The  prince  in  rural  bower  they  fondly  thought, 
Numbering  his  flocks  and  herds,  not  far  remote. 
*<  Relate  (Antinous  cries)  devoid  of  guile. 
When  spread  the  prince  his  sail  for  distant  Pyle ! 
Did  chosen  chiefs  across  the  gulfy  main 
Attend  his  voyage,  or  domestic  train  ! 
Spontaneous  did  you  speed  his  secret  course, 
Or  was  the  vessel  seized  by  fraud  or  force?" 

"  With  willing  duty,  not  reluctant  mind, 
^NoSmon  cried)  the  vessel  was  resign'd. 
Who  in  the  balance,  with  the  great  affairs 
Of  courts,  presume  to  weigh  tlieir  private  cares  ! 
With  him,  the  peerage  next  in  power  to  you  ; 
And  Mentor,  captain  of  the  lordly  crew, 
Or  some  celestial  in  his  reverend  form. 
Safe  from  the  secret  rock  and  adverse  storm. 
Pilots  the  course  :  for  when  the  glimmering  ray 
Of  yester  dawn  disclosed  the  tender  day. 
Mentor  himself  I  saw,  and  much  admired." — 
Then  ceased  the  youth,  and  from  the  court  retired. 

Confounded  and  appall'd,  the  unfuiish'd  game 
The  suitors  quit,  and  all  to  council  came : 
Antinous  first  the  assembled  peers  address'd. 
Rage  sparkling  in  liis  eyes,  and  burning  in  his 
breast. 

"  O  shame  to  manhood  I  shall  one  daring  boy 
The  scheme  of  all  our  happin<sss  destroy  t 
Ply  unperceived,  seducing  half  the  flower 
Of  nobles,  and  invite  a  foreign  power  9 


The  ponderous  engine  raised  to  crash  its  all. 
Recoiling,  on  his  head  is  sure  to  fall. 
Instant  prepare  me,  on  the  neighbouring  strand, 
With  twenty  chosen  mates  a  vessel  mann'd ; 
For  ambusli'd  close  beneath  the  Samian  shore 
His  ship  returning  shall  my  spies  explore  : 
He  soon  his  rashness  shall  with  life  atone, 
Seek  for  his  father's  fate,  but  find  his  own." 

With  vast  applause  the  sentence  all  approve ; 
Then  rise,  and  to  the  fesstful  hall  remove : 
Swift  to  the  queen  the  herald  Medon  ran. 
Who  heard  the  consult  of  the  dire  divan : 
Before  her  dome  the  royal  matron  stands. 
And  thus  the  message  of  his  haste  demands: 

^  What  will  the  suitors  f  must  my  servant  train 
The  allotted  labours  of  the  day  refrain. 
For  them  to  form  some  exquisite  repast  I 
Heaven  grant  this  festival  may  prove  their  last ! 
Or  if  they  still  must  live,  from  me  remove 
The  double  pUgue  of  luxury  and  love ! 
Forbear,  ye  sons  of  insolence !  forbear. 
In  riot  to  consume  a  wretched  heir. 
In  the  young  soul  illustrious  thought  to  imase. 
Were  ye  not  tutor'd  with  Ulysses'  praise  f 
Have  not  your  fathers  oft  my  lord  defined. 
Gentle  of  speech,  beneficent  of  mind? 
Some  kings  with  arbitrary  rage  devour. 
Or  in  their  tyrant-minions  vest  the  power: 
Ulysses  let  no  partial  favours  fall, 
The  people's  parent,  he  protected  all : 
But  absent  now,  perfidious  and  ingrate ! 
His  stores  ye  ravage,  and  usurp  his  state." 

He  thus :  **  O  were  the  woes  you  speak  the  wors: : 
They  form  a  deed  more  odious  and  accursed ; 
More  dreadful  than  your  boding  soul  divines: 
But  pitying  Jove  avert  the  dire  designs ! 
The  darling  object  of  your  royal  care 
Is  mark'd  to  perish  in  a  deatliful  snare  ; 
Before  he  anchors  in  his  native  port. 
From  Pyle  resailing  and  the  Spartan  court ; 
Horrid  to  speak  1  in  ambush  is  decreed 
The  hope  and  heir  of  Ithaca  to  bleed ! " 

Sudden  she  sunk  beneath  the  weighty  woes, 
The  vital  streams  a  chilling  horror  froze : 
The  big  round  tear  stands  trembling  in  her  eye. 
And  on  her  tongue  imperfect  accents  die. 
At  length,  in  tender  language,  interwove 
With  sighs,  she  thus  express'd  her  anxious  love : 
«  Why  rashly  would  my  son  his  fate  explore. 
Ride  the  wild  waves,  and  quit  the  safer  slioret 
Did  he,  with  all  the  greatly  wretched,  crave 
A  bhmk  oblivion,  and  a  friendly  grave  ?" 

"  'Tis  not  (replied  the  sage)  to  Mcdon  given 
To  know,  if  some  inhabitant  of  heaven 
In  his  young  breast  the  daring  thought  inspirrti. 
Or  if  alone,  with  filial  duty  fired, 
The  winds  and  waves  he  tempts  in  early  bloom, 
Studious  to  learn  his  absent  father's  doom." 

The  sage  retired :  unable  to  control 
The  mighty  griefs  that  swell  her  Ubouring  soul, 
Rolling  convulsive  on  the  floor,  is  seen 
The  piteous  object  of  a  prostrate  queen. 
Words  to  her  dumb  complaint  a  pause  supplies, 
And  breath,  to  waste  in  unavailing  cries. 
Around  their  sovereign  wept  the  menial  &ir, 
To  whom  she  thus  address'd  her  deep  despair : 

**  Behold  a  wretch  whom  all  the  ^ods  consign 
To  woe !  Did  ever  sorrows  equal  mine? 
Long  to  my  joys  my  dearest  lord  is  lost. 
His  country's  buckler,  and  the  Grecian  boast : 
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I   Now  from  my  fond  embrace,  by  tempests  torn, 
Onr  other  colamn  of  the  state  is  borne : 
Nor  took  a  kind  adieu,  nor  sought  consent ! — 
Unkind  confederates  in  his  dire  intent ! 
Ill  suits  it  with  your  shows  of  duteous  zeal, 
From  me  the  purposed  voyage  to  conceal : 
Though  at  the  solemn  midnight  hour  he  rose. 
Why  did  you  fear  to  trouble  my  repose ! 
He  either  had  obey'd  my  fond  desire, 
Or  seen  his  mother  pierced  with  gri^  expire. 
Bid  Doliua  quick  attend,  the  faithful  slave 
Whom  to  my  nuptial  train  Icarius  gave, 
To  attend  the  fruit-groves :  with  incessant  speed 
He  shall  this  violence  of  death  decreed. 
To  good  Laertes  tell.    Experienoed  age 
May  timely  intercept  the  ruffian-rage, 
Convene  the  tribes,  the  murderous  plot  reveal. 
And  to  their  power  to  save  his  race  appeal." 
Then  Euiyclea  thus:  <<  My  dearest  dread ! 
Though  to  the  sword  I  bow  this  hoary  head. 
Or  if  a  dungeon  be  the  pain  decreed, 
I  own  me  conscious  of  the  unpleasing  deed  : 
Auxiliar  to  his  flight,  my  aid  implored. 
With  wine  and  viands  I  the  vessels  stored : 
A  solemn  oath  imposed  the  secret  seal'd, 
Till  the  twelfth  dawn  the  light  of  heaven  reveal'd. 
Dreading  the  effect  of  a  fond  mother's  fear, 
He  dared  not  violate  your  royal  ear. 
But  bathe,  and  in  imperial  robes  array'd. 
Pay  due  devotions  to  the  martial  maid. 
And  rest  affianced  in  her  guardian  aid. 
Send  not  to  good  Laertes,  nor  engage 
In  toils  of  state  the  miseries  of  age : 
'Tis  impious  to  surmise,  the  powers  divine 
To  ruin  doom  the  Jove-descended  line  : 
Long  shall  the  race  of  just  Arcesius  reign. 
And  isles  remote  enlarse  his  old  domain." 

The  queen  her  speech  with  calm  attention  hears, 
Her  eyes  restrain  the  silyer-streaming  tears : 
She  bathes,  and  robed,  the  sacred  dome  ascends : 
Her  pious  speed  a  female  train  attends: 
The  salted  cakes  in  canisters  are  laid. 
And  thus  the  queen  invokes  Minerva's  aid : 
"  Daughter  divine  of  Jove !  whose  arm  can  wield 
The  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield  ! 
If  e'er  Ulysses  to  thy  fane  preferr'd 
The  beet  and  choicest  of  his  flock  and  herd ; 
Hear,  goddess,  hear,  by  those  oblations  won ; 
And  for  the  pious  sire  preserve  the  son : 
His  wish'd  return  with  happy  power  befriend. 
And  on  the  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descend  1 " 
She  ceased  ;  shrill  ecstacies  of  joy  declare 
The  favouring  goddess  present  to  the  prayer : 
The  suitors  heard,  and  deem'd  the  mirthful  voice 
A  signal  of  her  hymeneal  choice ; 
Whilst  one  most  jovial  thus  accosts  the  board : 

**  Too  Ute  the  queen  selects  a  second  lord ; 
In  evil  hour  the  nuptial  rite  intends. 
When  o'er  her  son  disastrous  death  impends." 
Thus  he  unskill'd  of  what  the  fates  provide. 
But  with  severe  rebuke  Antinous  cried : 

^'  These  empty  vaunts  will  make  the  voyage  vain ; 
Alarm  not  with  discourse  the  menial  train : 
The  great  event  with  silent  hope  attend ; 
Our  deeds  alone  our  counsel  must  commend." 

His  speech  thus  ended  short,  he  frowning  rose. 
And  twenty  chiefs  renown'd  for  valour  chose : 
i    Down  to  the  strand   he   speeds  with   haughty 
I  strides, 

I   Where  anchored  in  the  bay  the  vessel  rides. 


Replete  with  mail  and  military  store. 
In  all  her  tackle  trim  to  quit  the  shore. 
The  desperate  crew  ascend,  unfurl  the  sails ; 
(The  sea-ward  prow  invites  the  tardy  gales) 
Then  take  repast,  till  Hesperus  display'd 
His  golden  circlet  in  the  western  shade. 

Meantime  the  queen  without  refection  due. 
Heart-wounded,  to  the  bed  of  state  withdrew : 
In  her  sad  breast  the  prince's  fortunes  roll. 
And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul. 
So  when  the  woodman's  toil  her  cave  surrounds. 
And  with  the  hunter's  cry  the  grove  resounds ; 
With  grief  and  rage  the  mother  lion  stung, 
Fearless  herself,  yet  trembles  for  her  young. 

While  pensive  in  the  silent  slumbrous  shade, 
Sleep's  gentle  powers  her  drooping  eyes  invade ; 
Minerva,  life-like  on  embodied  air 
Impress'd  the  form  of  Iphthima  the  fair: 
ricarius'  daughter  she,  whose  blooming  charms 
Allured  Eumelus  to  her  virgin-arms ; 
A  sceptred  lord,  who  o*er  the  fruitful  plain 
Of  Thessaly,  wide  stretch'd  his  ample  reign:) 
As  Pallas  will'd,  along  the  sable  skies 
To  calm  the  queen  the  phantom-sister  flies. 
Swift  on  the  regal  dome  descending  right. 
The  bolted  valves  are  pervious  to  her  flight. 
Close  to  her  head  the  pleasing  vision  stands, 
And  thus  performs  Minerva's  high  commands : 

*<  O  why,  Penelope,  this  causeless  fear. 
To  render  sleep's  soft  blessing  insincere  9 
Alike  devote  to  sorrow's  dire  extreme 
The  day  reflection,  and  the  midnight  dream ! 
Thy  son,  the  gods  propitious  will  restore, 
And  bid  thee  cease  his  absence  to  deplore." 

To  whom  the  queen,  whilst  yet  her  pensive  mind 
Was  in  the  silent  gates  of  sleep  confined : 
"  O  sister,  to  my  soul  for  ever  dear. 
Why  this  first  visit  to  reprove  my  fear? 
How  in  a  realm  so  distant  should  you  know 
From  what  deep  source  my  ceaseless  sorrows  flow  ! 
To  all  my  hope  my  royal  lord  is  lost, 
His  country's  buckler,  and  the  Grecian  boast ; 
And  with  consummate  woe  to  weigh  me  down, 
The  heir  of  all  his  honours,  and  his  crown. 
My  darling  son  is  fled !  an  easy  prey 
To  the  fierce  storms,  or  men  more  fierce  than  they ; 
Who,  in  a  league  of  blood  associates  sworn, 
Will  intercept  the  unwary  youth's  return." 

**  Courage  resume,  (the  liiadowy  form  replied) 
In  the  protecting  care  of  heaven  confide : 
On  him  attends  the  blue-eyed  martial  maid ; 
What  earthly  can  implore  a  surer  aid  I 
Me  now  the  guardian  goddess  deigns  to  send, 
To  bid  thee  patient  his  return  attend." 

The  queen  replies :  ^<  If  in  the  bless'd  abodes, 
A  goddess,  thou  hast  commerce  with  the  gods ; 
Say,  breathes  my  lord  the  blissful  realm  of  light, 
Or  lies  he  wrapt  in  ever -during  night!" 

^  Inquire  not  of  his  doom,  (tne  phantom  cries) 
I  speak  not  all  the  counsel  of  the  skies ; 
Nor  must  indulge  with  vain  discourse,  or  long. 
The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  tongue." 

Swift  through  the  valves  the  visionary  fair 
Repase'd,  and  viewless  mix'd  with  common  air. 
The  queen  awakes,  deliver'd  of  her  woes : 
With  florid  joy  her  heart  dilating  glows : 
The  vision,  manifest  of  future  fate, 
Makes  her  with  hope  her  son's  arrival  ^'att. 

Meantime  the  suitors  plough  the  watery  plain, 
Telemachus  in  thought  already  shun ! 
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When  sight  of  lessening  Ithaca  was  lost, 
Their  saO  directed  for  the  Samian  coast, 
A  small  but  verdant  isle  appear'd  in  view, 
And  Asteris  the  advancing  pilot  knew : 
An  ample  port  the  rocks  projected  form, 
To  break  the  rolling  waves,  and  ruffling  storm  : 
That  safe  recess  they  gain  with  happy  speed, 
And  in  close  ambush  wait  the  mux^derous  deed. 


BOOK  V. 


ARGUMENT. 

TBI  DBPARTVRB  OF  ULVSaSB  mOM  CALYPSO. 

Pallas,  in  a  council  of  the  gods,  oompUina  of  the  deten- 
tion of  Ulysses  in  the  island  of  Calpyao  ;  whereupon 
Mercury  is  sent  to  command  his  removal.  The  seat  of 
Calypso  described.  She  consents  with  much  diflficulty, 
and  Ulysaee  builds  a  vessel  with  his  own  hands,  on  which 
he  embarks.  Neptune  overtakes  him  with  a  terrible 
tempest,  in  which  he  is  shipwrecked,  and  in  the  last 
danger  of  death ;  till  Leucothea,  a  sea-goddess,  assists  him, 
and  after  innumerable  perils  he  gets  ashore  on  Phaeaciik 


The  saffron  mom,  with  early  blushes  spread, 
Now  rose  refulgent  from  Tithonus'  bed ; 
With  new-bom  day  to  gladden  mortal  eighty 
And  gild  the  courta  of  heaven  with  sacred  light. 
Then  met  the  eternal  s^nod  of  the  sky. 
Before  the  god  who  thunders  from  on  high. 
Supreme  in  might,  sublime  in  majesty. 
Pallas,  to  these,  deplores  the  unequal  fates 
Of  wise  Ulysses,  and  his  toils  relates ; 
Her  hero's  danger  touched  the  pitying  power. 
The  nymph's  seducements,  and  the  magic  bower. 

Thus  she  began  her  plaint : — "  Immortal  Jove  1 
And  you  who  lill  the  blissful  seats  above ! 
Let  kings  no  more  with  gentle  mercy  sway. 
Or  bless  a  people  willing  to  obey. 
But  crush  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod. 
And  every  monarch  be  the  scourge  of  god. 
If  from  your  thoughts  Ulysses  you  remove, 
Who  ruled  his  subjects  with  a  father's  love. 
Sole  in  an  isle,  encircled  by  the  main, 
Abandon'd,  banish'd  from  his  native  reign, 
Unbless'd  he  sighs,  detain'd  by  kiwless  charms, 
And  press'd  unwilling  in  Calypso's  arms. 
Nor  friends  are  there,  nor  veseels  to  convey, 
Nor  oars  to  cut  the  immeasurable  way. 
And  now  fierce  traitors,  studious  to  destroy 
His  only  son,  their  ambush' d  fraud  employ ; 
Who,  pious,  following  his  great  father's  fame. 
To  sacred  Pylos  and  to  Sparta  came." 

^  What  words  are  these  t  (replied  tlie  power  who 
forms 
The  clouds  of  night,  and  darkens  heaven  with 

storms) 
Is  not  already  in  thy  soul  decreed, 
The  chief's  return  shall  make  the  guilty  bleed! 
What  cannot  wisdom  dot  Thou  may'st  restore 
The  son  in  safety  to  his  native  shore ; 
While  the  fell  foes  who  late  in  ambush  lay, 
With  fraud  defeated,  measure  back  their  way." 

Then  thus  to  Hermes  the  command  was  given : 
"  Hermes,  thou  chosen  messenger  of  heaven ! 
Go,  to  the  nvmph  be  these  our  orders  borne : 
'TIS  Jove's  decree  Ulysses  shall  return ; 
The  patient  man  shall  view  his  old  abodes, 
Nor  nelp'd  by  mortal  hand,  nor  guiding  gods ; 


In  twice  ten  days  shall  fertile  Scheria  find. 
Alone,  and  floating  to  the  wave  and  wind. 
The  bold  Phseacians  there,  whoee  haughty  line 
Is  mix'd  with  gods,  half  human,  half  divine, 
The  chief  shall  honour  as  some  heavenly  guest. 
And  swift  transport  him  to  his  place  of  rest* 
His  vessels  loaded  with  a  plenteous  store 
Of  brass,  of  vestures,  and  resplendent  ore, 
(A  richer  prize  than  if  his  joyful  isle 
Received  him  charged  with  I  lion's  noble  spoil) 
His  friends,  his  country,  he  shall  see,  though  late ; 
Such  is  our  sovereign  will,  and  such  is  fate." 

He  spoke.  The  god  who  mounts  the  winged  winds  : 
Fast  to  his  feet  the  golden  pinions  binds. 
That  high  through  fields  of  air  his  flight  sustain 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  bouDdless  main.   I 
He  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly,  ' 

Or  in  soft  slumber  seals  the  wakeful  eye ; 
Then  shoots  from  heaven  to  high  Pieria's  steep. 
And  stoops  incumbent  on  the  rolling  deep. 
So  watery  fowl,  that  seek  their  fishy  food. 
With  wings  expanded  o'er  the  foaming  flood. 
Now  sailing  smooth  the  level  surface  sweep. 
Now  dip  their  pinions  in  the  briny  deep. 
Thus  o'er  the  world  of  waters  Hermes  flew. 
Till  now  the  distant  island  rose  in  view ; 
Then  swift  ascending  from  the  azure  wave. 
He  took  the  path  that  winded  to  the  cave. 
Large  was  the  grot  in  which  the  nymph  he  foand. 
(The  fair-hair'd  nymph  with  every  beauty  crown'd) 
She  sat  and  sung ;  the  rocks  resound  her  lays : 
The  cave  was  brighten'd  with  a  rising  blase: 
Cedar  and  frankincense,  an  odorous  pile. 
Flamed  on  the  hearth,  and  wide  perfumed  the  isle ; 
While  she  with  work  and  song  the  time  divides, 
And  through  the  loom  the  golden  shuttle  guides. 
Without  the  grot,  a  various  sylvan  scene 
Appear'd  around,  and  groves  of  living  green ; 
Poplars  and  alders  ever  quivering  play'd. 
And  nodding  cypress  form'd  a  fragrant  shade ; 
On  whose  high  branches,  waving  with  the  storm. 
The  birds  of  broadest  wing  their  mansioa  form. 
The  chough,  the  sea-mew,  the  loquaoions  crow. 
And  scream  aloft,  and  skun  the  deeps  below. 
Depending  vines  the  shelving  cavern  screen. 
With  purple  clusters  blushing  throng  the  green. 
Four  limpid  fountains  from  the  clefts  distil. 
And  every  fountain  pours  a  several  rill. 
In  mazy  windings  wandering  down  the  hill : 
Where  bloomy  meads  with  vivid  gneaaa  were 

crown'd, 
And  glowing  violets  threw  odours  round. 
A  scene,  where,  if  a  god  should  cast  his  sight, 
A  god  might  gaze,  and  wander  with  delight ! 
Joy  touclrd  the  messenger  of  heaven :  he  stay'd 
Entranced,  and  all  the  blissful  haunt  survey'd. 
Him,  entering  in  the  cave.  Calypso  knew ; 
For  powers  celestial  to  each  other's  view 
Stand  still  oonfess'd,^  though  distant  hr  they  lie 
To  habitants  of  earth,  <Hr  sea,  or  sky. 
But  sad  Ulysses,  by  himself  apart, 
Pour'd  the  big  sorrows  of  his  swelling  heart ; 
All  on  the  lonely  shore  he  sat  to  weep. 
And  roU'd  his  eyes  around  the  restless  deep ; 
Toward  his  loved  coast  he  roll'd  his  eyes  in  vaio,    . 
Till,  dimm'd  with  rising  grid",  they  stream'd  agaas. 

Now  graceful  seated  on  her  shining  throne, 
To  Hermes  thus  the  nymph  divine  b^gun : 

''  Ood  of  the  golden  wand !  on  what  behest 
Arrivest  thou  here,  an  unexpected  guest!  I 
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Loved  as  thou  art,  thy  free  injunctions  lay; 
Tis  mine,  with  joy  and  duty  to  obey. 
Till  now  a  strai^r,  in  a  happy  hour 
Approach,  and  taste  the  dainties  of  my  bower.** 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  nymph  the  table  spread : 
(Ambrosial  cates,  with  nectar  rosy-red) 
Hermes  the  hospitable  rite  partook. 
Divine  refection !  then,  recruited,  spoke. 

*  What  moved  this  journey  from  my  native  sky, 
A  goddess  asks,  nor  can  a  god  deny ; 
Hear  then  the  truth :  By  mighty  Jove's  command, 
Unwilling,  have  I  trod  this  pleasing  land ; 
For  who,  self-moved,  with  weary  wing  would  sweep 
Such  length  of  ocean  and  unmeasur^  deep ; 
A  world  of  waters !  fiur  from  all  the  ways 
Where  men  Irequent,  or  sacred  altars  bUzef 
But  to  Jove's  will  submission  we  must  pay ; 
What  power  so  great,  to  dare  to  disobey! 
A  mauj  he  says,  a  man  resides  with  thee» 
Of  all  his  kind  most  worn  vrith  misery.       [ploy'd 
The  Greeks  (whose  arms  for  nine  long  years  em- 
Their  force  on  Ilion,  in  the  tenth  destroy'd) 
At  length  embarking  in  a  luckless  hour. 
With  conquest  proud,  incensed  Minerva's  power  : 
Hence  on  the  guilty  race  her  rengeance  hurl'd 
With  storms  pursued  them  through  the  liquid 

world. 
There  all  his  vessels  sunk  beneath  the  wave ! 
There  ail  his  dear  companions  found  their  grave! 
Saved  from  the  jaws  of  death  by  heaven's  decree, 
The  tempest  drove  him  to  these  shores  and  thee. 
Him,  Jove  now  orders  to  his  native  lands 
Straight  to  dismiss :  so  destiny  commands : 
Impatient  fate  his  near  return  attends. 
And  calls  him  to  his  country,  and  his  friends. 
Even  to  her  inmost  soul  the  goddess  shook ; 
Then  thus  her  anguish  and  her  passion  broke : 
"  Ungracious  gods  1  with  spite  and  envy  curst  1 
Still  to  your  own  ethereal  race  the  worst ! 
Ye  envy  mortal  and  immortal  joy. 
And  love,  the  only  sweet  of  Ufe,  destroy. 
Did  ever  goddess  by  her  charms  engage 
A  favour'd  mortal,  and  not  feel  your  rage ! 
So  when  Aurora  sought  Orion's  love. 
Her  joys  disturb'd  your  blissful  hours  abore. 
Till  in  Ortygia,  Dian's  winged  dart 
Had  pierced  the  hapless  hunter  to  the  heart. 
So  when  the  covert  of  the  thrice-ear'd  field 
Saw  stately  Ceres  to  her  passion  yield. 
Scarce  could  ISsion  taste  her  heavenly  charms. 
But  Jove's  swift  lightning  soorch'd  him  in  her 

arms. 
And  is  it  now  my  turn,  ye  mighty  powers ! 
Am  I  the  envy  of  your  blissful  bowers! 
A  man,  an  outcast  to  the  storm  and  wave. 
It  was  my  crime  to  pity,  and  to  save, 
When  he  who  thunders  rent  his  bark  in  twain. 
And  sunk  his  brave  companions  in  the  main. 
Alone,  abandon'd,  in  mid-ocean  toss'd. 
The  sport  of  winds,  and  driven  from  every  coast. 
Hither  this  man  of  miseries  I  led, 
Received  the  friendless,  and  the  hungry  fed ; 
Nay  promised  (vainly  promised !)  to  bestow 
Immortal  life,  exempt  from  age  and  woe. 

'Tis  past and  Jove  decrees  he  shall  remove ; 

Gods  as  we  are,  we  are  but  slaves  to  Jove. 
Go  then  he  may ;  (he  must,  if  he  ordain. 
Try  all  those  dangers,  all  those  deeps,  again) 
But  never,  never  shall  Calypso  send 
To  toils  like  these  her  husband  and  her  friend. 


What  ships  have  I,  what  sailors  to  convey, 
What  oars  U>  cut  the  long  Uborious  way ! 
Yet,  I'll  direct  the  safest  means  to  wo  i 
That  last  advice  is  all  I  can  bestow.^' 

To  her,  the  power  who  bears  the  charming  rod : 
<'  Dismiss  the  man,  nor  irritate  the  god ; 
Prevent  the  rage  of  him  who  reigns  above. 
For  what  so  dnadful  as  the  wrath  of  Jove !" 
Thus  having  said,  he  cut  the  cleaving  sky. 
And  in  a  moment  vanish'd  from  her  eye. 
The  nymph,  obedient  to  divine  command. 
To  seek  Ulysses,  paced  along  the  sand : 
Him  pensive  on  the  lonely  beach  she  found. 
With  streaming  eyes  in  briny  torrents  drown'd, 
And  inly  pining  for  his  native  shore ; 
For  now  the  soft  enchantress  pleased  no  more ; 
For  now,  reluctant,  and  constrain'd  by  charms^ 
Absent  he  lay  in  her  desiring  arms, 
In  slumber  wore  the  heavy  night  away, 
On  rocks  and  shores  consumed  the  tedious  day ; 
There  sat  all  desoUte,  and  sigh'd  alone. 
With  echoing  sorrows  made  the  mountains  groan. 
And  roU'd  his  eves  o'er  all  the  restless  main. 
Till,  dimm'd  with  rismg  grief,  they  stream'd  again. 
Here,  on  the  musing  mood  the  goddess  pressed. 
Approaching  soft ;  and  thus  the  chief  address'd : 
**  Unhappv  man !  to  wasting  woes  a  prey, 
No  more  m  sorrows  languiMi  life  away : 
Free  as  the  winds  I  give  thee  now  to  rove — 
Go,  fell  the  timber  of  yon  lofty  grove, 
And  form  a  raft,  and  build  the  rising  ship. 
Sublime  to  bear  thee  o'er  the  gloomy  deep. 
To  store  the  vessel  let  the  care  be  mine. 
With  water  from  the  rock,  and  rosy  wine. 
And  life-sustaining  bread,  and  fair  array. 
And  prosperous  g^es  to  waft  thee  on  the  way. 
These  if  the  gods  with  m^  desires  comply, 
(The  gods,  aUs!  more  mighty  far  than  I, 
And  better  skill'd  in  dark  events  to  come) 
In  peace  shall  land  thee  at  thv  native  home." 

With  sighs  Ulysses  heard  the  words  she  spoke, 
Then  thus  his  melancholy  silence  broke : 
**  Some  other  motive,  goddess !  sways  thv  mind. 
Some  close  design,  or  turn  of  womankind ; 
Nor  my  return  the  end,  nor  this  the  way, 
On  a  slight  raft  to  pass  the  swellinp;  sea. 
Huge,  horrid,  vast !  where  scarce  in  safety  sails 
The  best-built  ship,  though  Jove  inspire  the  gales. 
The  bold  proposal  how  shall  I  fulfil ; 
Dark  as  I  am,  unconscious  of  thy  will !      [bodes ; 
Swear  then,  thou  mean'st  not  what  mv  soul  fore- 
Swear  by  the  solemn  oath  that  bmds  the  gods  I " 

Him,  while  he  spoke,  with  smiles  Calypso  eyed. 
And  gently  graep'd  his  hand,  and  thus  replied : 
**  This  shows  thee,  friend,  by  old  experience  taught. 
And  leam'd  in  all  the  wiles  of  human  thought. 
How  prone  to  doubt,  how  cautious  are  the  wise ! 
But  hear,  O  earth,  and  hefir,  ye  sacred  skies ! 
And  thou,  O  Styx  I  whose  formidable  floods 
Glide  through  the  shades,  and  bind  the  attesting 
No  form'd  design,  no  mecUtated  end  [gods ! 

Lurks  in  the  counsel  of  thy  faithful  friend ; 
Kind  the  persuasion,  and  sincere  my  aim ; 
The  same  my  practice,  were  my  fate  the  same. 
Heaven  has  not  cursed  me  with  a  heart  of  steel. 
But  given  the  sense,  to  pity,  and  to  feel." 

Thus  having  said,  the  goddess  march'd  before : 
He  trod  her  footsteps  in  the  sandy  shore. 
At  the  cool  care  arrived,  they  took  their  state ; 
He  fiU'd  the  throne  where  Mercury  had  sat ; 
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For  him  the  nymph  a  rich  repast  ordains, 
Such  as  the  mortal  life  of  man  sustains ; 
Before  herself  were  placed  the  cates  divine. 
Ambrosial  banquet,  and  celestial  wine. 
Their  hunger  satiate,  and  their  thirst  repressed. 
Thus  spoke  Calypso  to  her  godlike  guest : 
«  Ulysses !  (with  a  sigh  she  thus  began) 

0  sprung  from  gods  I  in  wisdom  more  than  man ! 
Is  then  thy  home  the  passion  of  thy  heart  1 
Thus  wilt  thou  leave  me,  are  we  thus  to  part  I 
Farewell !  and  ever  joyful  may'st  thou  be, 

Nor  break  the  transport  with  one  thought  of  me. 
But  ah,  Ulysses !  wert  thou  given  to  know 
What  fate  yet  dooms  thee,  yet,  to  undergo  ; 
Thy  heart  might  settle  in  this  scene  of  ease, 
And  even  these  slighted  charms  might  learn  to 
A  willing  ffoddess,  and  immortal  life,  [please. 

Might  banish  from  thy  mind  an  absent  wife. 
Am  I  inferior  to  a  mortal  dame! 
Less  soft  my  feature,  less  august  my  frame  t 
Or  shall  the  daughters  of  mankind  compare 
Their  earth-bom  beauties  with  the  heavenly  fair!" 

<<  Alas !  for  this  (the  prudent  man  replies) 
Agamst  Ulystfes  shall  thy  anger  rise  t 
Loved  and  adored,  O  goddess !  as  thou  art, 
Forgive  the  weakness  of  a  human  heart 
Though  well  I  see  thy  graces  fiw  above 
The  dear,  though  mortal,  object  of  my  love, 
Of  youth  eternal  well  the  diiference  know. 
And  the  short  date  of  fading  charms  below  ; 
Yet  everv  day,  while  absent  thus  I  roam, 

1  languish  to  return,  and  die  at  home. 
Whatever  the  gods  shall  destine  me  to  bear 
In  the  black  ocean,  or  the  watery  war, 
'Tis  mine  to  master  with  a  constant  mind ; 
Inured  to  perils,  to  the  worst  resigu'd. 

By  seas,  by  wars,  so  many  dangers  run  ; 
Still  I  can  suffer:  their  high  will  be  done !" 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  beamy  sun  descends, 
And  rising  night  her  friendly  shade  extends. 
To  the  close  grot  the  lonely  pair  remove. 
And  slept  delighted  with  the  gifts  of  love. 
When  rosy  momine  call'd  them  from  their  rest, 
Ulyaaee  robed  him  m  the  cloak  and  vest. 
The  nymph*s  fair  head  a  veil  transparent  graced  ; 
Her  swelling  loins  a  radiant  zone  embraced 
With  flowers  of  gold:  an  under  robe,  unbound, 
Jn  snowy  waves  flow'd  glittering  on  Uie  ground. 
Forth  issuing  thus,  she  gave  him  first  to  wield 
A  weighty  axe,  with  truest  temper  steel'd. 
And  double-edged ;  the  handle  smooth  and  plaSh, 
Wrought  of  the  clouded  olive's  easy  grain; 
And  next,  a  wedee  to  driv&  with  sweepy  sway : 
Then  to  the  neighbouring  forest  led  the  way. 
On  the  lone  island's  utmost  verge  there  stood 
Of  poplars,  pines,  and  firs,  a  lofty  wood. 
Whose  leafless  summits  to  the  skies  aspire, 
Scoroh'd  by  the  sun,  or  sear'd  by  heavenly  fire : 
(Abreaiy  dried.)    These  pointing  out  to  view. 
The  nymph  juflt  show'd  him,  and  with  tears  with- 
drew. 

Now  toils  the  hero ;  trees  on  trees  overthrown 
Fall  crackling  round  him,  and  the  forests  groan : 
Sudden,  full  twenty  on  the  plain  are  strowNcI, 
And  lopp'd  and  lighten'd  of  their  branchy  load. 
At  equal  angles  these  disposed  to  join. 
He  smooth'd  and  squared  them,  by  the  rule  and 
(The  wimbles  for  the  work  Calypso  found)     [line. 
With  those  he  pierced  them,  and  with  clinchers 
bftund. 


Long  and  capacious  as  a  shipwright  forms 
Some  bark's  broad  bottom  to  outride  the  stormy 
So  large  he  built  the  raft:  then  ribb*d  it  stroog 
From  space  to  space,  and  nail*d  the  planks  aloDg; 
These  form'd  the  sides :  the  deck  he  faidiioo'd  U« ; 
Then  o*er  the  vessel  raised  the  taper  mast, 
With  crossing  sail-yards  dancine  in  the  wind; 
And  to  the  helm  the  guiding  rudder  ioin'd, 
(With  yielding  osiers  fenced,  to  brealc  the  force 
Of  surging  waves,  and  steer  the  steady  coane.) 
Thy  loom.  Calypso !  for  the  future  sails 
Supplied  the  cloth,  capacious  of  the  gales. 
With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  riggM  the  diifs 
And,  roll'd  on  levers,  launchM  her  in  the  deep. 

Four'days  were  past,  and  now,  the  work  completf, 
Shone  the  fifth  mom :  when  from  her  sacred  seat 
The  nymph  dismiss'dhim,(odoroii8gannentB  gives) 
And  bathed  in  fragrant  oils  that  breathed  of 

heaven ; 
Then  flll'd  two  goat-skins  with  her  hands  divine, 
With  water  one,  and  one  with  sable  wine ; 
Of  every  kind,  provisions  heaved  aboard ; 
And  the  full  decks  with  copious  viands  stored. 
The  goddess,  last,  a  gentle  breeze  supplies, 
To  curl  old  ocean,  and  to  warm  the  slues. 

And  now  reioicing  in  the  prosperous  galev, 
With  beating  heart  Ulysses  spreads  his  sails ; 
Placed  at  the  hefan  he  sat,  and  mark'd  the  8lie«, 
Nor  closed  in  sleep  his  ever-watchful  eyes. 
There  view'd  the  Pleiads,  and  the  northern  tesm, 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam. 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky 
The  bear  revolving,  points  his  golden  eye : 
Who  shines  exalted  on  the  ethereal  plain. 
Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main. 
Far  on  the  left  those  radiant  fires  to  keep 
The  nymph  directed,  as  he  sail'd  the  deep. 
Full  seventeen  nights  he  cut  the  foamy  way ; 
The  distant  land  appear*d  the  following  day : 
Then  swell'd  to  sight  Phseacia's  dusky  coast, 
And  woody  mQuntains,  half  in  vf^ors  lost ; 
That  lay  before  him,  indistinct  and  vast. 
Like  a  broad  shield  amid  the  watery  waste. 

But  him,  thus  voyaging  the  deeps  below, 
From  far,  on  Solym^'s  a&al  brow. 
The  king  of  Ocean  saw,  and  seeing  bnm'd : 
(From  Ethiopia's  happy  climes  retam'd) 
The  raging  monarch  i^ook  his  azure  head, 
And  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  said : 

<<  Heavens  !  how  uncertain  are  the  powers  on 
high! 
is  then  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  sky. 
In  one  man's  &vour ;  while  a  distant  guest 
I  shared  secure  the  Ethiopian  feast  f 
Behold  how  near  Phseacia's  land  he  draws ! 
The  land,  affix'd  by  fate's  eternal  Utws 
To  end  his  toils.     Is  then  our  anger  vain ! 
No ;  if  this  sceptre  yet  oommands  the  main." 

He  spoke,  and  high  the  forky  trident  hurlMf 
Rolls  clouds  on  clouds,  and  sturs  the  water}'  woiH 
At  once  the  face  of  earth  and  sea  deforms. 
Swells  all  the  winds,  and  rouses  all  the  storms. 
Down  rush'd  the  night ;  east,  west  together  rosr; 
And  south,  and  norUi,  roll  mountains  to  the  shore; 
Then  shook  the  hero,  to  despair  resign'd. 
And  question'd  thus  Ins  yet  unconquer'd  nund: 

^  Wretch  that  I  am !  what  farther  fates  attend 
This  life  of  toihs,  and  what  my  destined  end  I 
Too  well,  alas !  the  island  goddess  knew 
On  the  black  sea  what  penis  should  ensue. 
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New  horrors  now  this  deetiiied  head  enclose ; 
Unfiird  is  yet  the  measure  of  my  woes ; 
With  what  a  cloud  thebrowsof  heaven  are  crownM ! 
What  raging  winds !  what  roaring  waters  round ! 
Tia  Jove  hvmself  the  swelling  tempest  rears ; 
Death,  present  death,  on  every  side  appears. 
Happy !  thrice  happy  1  who,  in  battle  slain, 
Press'd,  in  Atrides  cause,  the  Trojan  plain : 
Oh !  had  I  died  before  that  well-fought  wall ; 
Had  some  distinguished  day  renown'd  my  fall ; 
(Such  as  was  that,  when  showers  of  javeUns  fled 
From  conquering  Troy  around  Achilles  dead) 
All  Greece  had  paid  me  solemn  funerals  then. 
And  spread  my  glory  with  the  sons  of  men. 
A  shameful  fate  now  hides  my  hapless  head, 
Unwept,  unnoted,  and  for  ever  dc«d ! " 

A  mighty  wave  rush'd  o'er  him  as  he  spoke, 
The  raft  it  cover' d,  and  the  mast  it  broke ; 
Swept  from  the  deck,  and  from  the  rudder  torn. 
Far  on  the  swelling  surge  the  chief  was  borne : 
While  by  the  howhng  tempest  rent  in  twain 
Flew  sail  and  sail-yards  rattling  o'er  the  main. 
I/ong  press'd,  he  heaved  beneath  the  weighty  wave, 
Clogg'd  by  the  cumbrous  vest  Calypso  gave : 
At  length  emerging,  from  his  nostrils  wide 
And  gushing  mouth,  effused  the  briny  tide  ; 
Even  then  not  mindless  of  his  last  retreat. 
He  seized  the  raft,  and  leap'd  into  his  seat, 
Strong  with  the  fear  of  death.    The  rolling  flood 
Now  here,  now  there,  impell'd  the  floating  wood. 
As  when  a  heap  of  gather'd  thorns  is  cast. 
Now  to,  now  fro,  before  the  autumnal  blast ; 
Together  clung,  it  rolls  around  the  field ; 
So  roll'd  the  float,  and  so  its  texture  held : 
And  now  the  south,  and  now  the  north,  bear  sway. 
And  now  the  east  the  foamy  floods  obey. 
And  now  the  west  wind  whirls  it  o'er  the  sea. 

The  wandering  chief,  with  toils  on  toils  oppress'd, 
Leucothea  saw,  and  pity  touch'd  her  breast : 
(Herself  a  mortal  once,  of  Cadmus'  strain, 
But  now  an  azure  sister  of  the  main^ 
Swift  as  a  sea-mew  springing  from  the  flood, 
All  radiant  on  the  raft  the  goddess  stood ; 
Then  thus  address'd  him:  <<Thou,  whom  heaven 

decrees 
To  Neptune's  wrath,  stem  tyrant  of  the  seas, 
(Unequal  contest  I)  not  his  rage  and  power. 
Great  as  he  is,  such  virtue  shall  devour. 
What  I  suggest  thy  wisdom  will  perform : 
Forsake  thy  float,  and  leave  it  to  the  storm ; 
Strip  off  thy  garments ;  Neptune's  fury  brave 
With  naked  strength,  and  plunge  into  the  wave. 
To  reach  Phseacia  all  thy  nerves  extend : 
There  fate  decrees  thy  miseries  shall  end. 
This  heavenly  scarf  beneath  thy  bosom  bind. 
And  live ;  give  all  thy  terrors  to  the  wind. 
Soon  as  thy  arms  the  happy  shore  shall  gain. 
Return  the  gift,  and  cast  it  in  the  main ; 
Observe  my  orders,  and  with  heed  obey. 
Cast  it  far  off,  and  turn  thy  eyes  away." 

With  that,  her  hand  the  sacred  veil  bestows, 
Then  down  the  deeps  she  dived  from  whence  she 
A  moment  snatch'd  the  shining  form  away,  [rose ; 
And  all  was  covered  with  the  curiing  sea. 

Struck  with  amaze,  yet  still  to  doubt  inclined, 
He  stands  suspended,  and  explores  his  mind. 
''  What  shall  1  do !  Unhappy  me  I  who  knows 
But  other  gods  intend  me  other  woes  t 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  I  shall  not  blindly  join 
Thy  pleaded  reason,  but  consult  with  mine : 


For  scarce  in  ken  appears  that  distant  isle 
Thy  voice  foretela  me  shall  conclude  my  toil. 
Thus  then  1  judge :  while  yet  the  planks  sustain 
The  wild  waves'  fury,  here  I  flx'd  remain ; 
But  when  their  texture  to  the  tempest  yields, 
I  launch  adventurous  on  the  liquid  fields. 
Join  to  the  help  of  gods  the  strength  of  man, 
And  take  this  method,  since  the  best  I  can." 

While  thus  his  thoughts  an  anxious  council  hold, 
The  raging  god  a  watery  mountain  roll'd  ; 
Like  a  black  sheet  the  whelming  billows  spread. 
Burst  o'er  the  float,  and  thunder'd  on  his  head. 
Phuiks,  beams,  disparted  fly :  the  scatter'd  wood 
Rolls  diverse,  and  in  fragments  strows  the  flood. 
So  the  rude  Boreas,  o'er  the  field  new-shorn. 
Tosses  and  drives  the  scatter'd  heaps  of  com. 
And  now  a  single  beam  the  chief  bestrides ; 
There,  poised  awhile  above  the  bounding  tides. 
His  limbs  discumbers  of  the  clinging  vest. 
And  binds  the  sacred  cincture  round  his  breast : 
Then  prone  on  ocean  in  a  moment  flung, 
Stretch'd  wide  his  eager  arms,  and  shot  the  seas 

along. 
All  naked  now,  on  heaving  billows  laid. 
Stem  Neptune  eyed  him,  and  contemptuous  said : 

''  Go,  leam'd  in  woes,  and  other  woes  essay ! 
Gro,  wander  helpless  on  the  watery  way : 
Thus,  thus  find  out  the  destined  diore,  and  then 
nf  Jove  ordains  it)  mix  with  happier  men. 
whate'er  thy  fate,  the  ills  our  wrath  could  raise 
Shall  last  remember'd  in  thy  best  of  days." 

This  said,  his  sea-green  steeds  divide  the  foam. 
And  reach  high  iEg»  and  the  towery  dome. 
Now,  scarce  withdrawn  the  fierce  earth-shaking 

power, 
Jove's  daughter,  Pallas,  watch'dthe  favouring  hour, 
Back  to  their  caves  she  bade  the  winds  to  fly, 
And  httsh'd  the  blustering  brethren  of  the  sky. 
The  drier  bhists  alone  of  Boreas  sway, 
And  bear  him  soft  on  broken  waves  away ; 
With  gentle  force  impelling  to  that  shore 
Where  &te  has  destined  he  shall  toil  no  more. 
And  now  two  nights,  and  now  two  days  were  past. 
Since  wide  he  wander'd  on  the  watery  waste ; 
Heaved  on  the  surge  with  intermitting  breath. 
And  hourly  panting  in  the  arms  of  death : 
The  third  &ir  mom  now  blazed  upon  the  main ; 
Then  glassy  smooth  lay  all  the  liquid  plain. 
The  wmds  were  hush'd,  the  billows  scarcely  curl'd. 
And  a  dead  silence  still'd  the  watery  world. 
When,  lifted  on  a  ridgy  wave,  he  spies 
The  land  at  distance,  and  with  sharpen'd  eyes. 
As  pious  children  joy  with  vast  delight 
When  a  loved  sire  revives  before  their  sight, 
(Who  lingering  long  has  call'd  on  death  in  vain, 
Fix'd  by  some  demon  to  the  bed  of  pain. 
Till  heaven  by  miracle  his  life  restore) 
So  joys  Ulysses  at  the  appearing  shore ; 
And  sees  (and  hibours  onward  as  he  sees) 
The  rising  forests,  and  the  tufted  trees. 
And  now,  as  near  approaching  as  the  sound 
Of  human  voice  the  listening  ear  may  wound. 
Amidst  the  rocks  he  hears  a  hollow  roar 
Of  murmuring  surges  breaking  on  the  shore : 
Nor  peaceful  port  was  there,  nor  winding  bay, 
To  shield  the  vessel  from  the  rolling  sea, 
But  cliffs,  and  shaggy  shores,  a  dremdful  sight ! 
All  rou^  with  rocks,  with  foamy  billows  white. 
Fear  seized  his  slacken'd  limbs  and  beating  heart. 
As  thus  he  communed  with  his  soul  apart : 
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«  Ah  me !  when  o'er  a  length  of  waters  toas'd. 
These  eyes  at  last  behold  the  unhoped-for  coast, 
No  port  receiyes  me  from  the  angry  main. 
But  the  loud  deeps  demand  me  back  again. 
Above  sharp  rocks  forbid  access ;  around 
Roar  the  wild  waves :  beneath,  is  sea  profound  ! 
No  footing  sure  aifords  the  faithless  sand, 
To  stem  too  rapid,  and  too  deep  to  stawd. 
If  here  I  enter,  my  efforts  are  vain, 
Dash'd  on  the  cliffs,  or  heaved  into  the  main. 
Or  round  the  island  if  my  course  I  bend. 
Where  the  ports  open,  or  the  shores  descend. 
Back  to  the  seas  the  rolling  surge  may  sweep. 
And  bury  all  my  hopes  beneath  the  deep : 
Or  some  enormous  whale  the  god  may  send 
(For  many  such  on  Amphitrite  attend :) 
Too  well  the  turns  of  moi-tal  chance  I  know, 
And  hate  relentless  of  my  heavenly  foe." 

WhUe  thus  he  thought,  a  monstrous  wave  up-bore 
The  chief,  and  dash*d  him  on  the  craggy  shore : 
Tom  was  his  skin,  nor  had  the  ribs  been  whole. 
But  instant  Pallas  enter'd  in  hb  soul. 
Close  to  the  cUff  with  both  his  hands  he  clung. 
And  stuck  adherent,  and  suspended  hung ; 
Till  the  huge  surge  roird  off ;  then,  backward  sweep 
The  refluent  tides,  and  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
As  when  the  polypus,  from  forth  his  cave 
Torn  with  full  force,  reluctant  beats  the  wave ; 
His  ragged  claws  are  stuck  with  stones  and  sands: 
So  the  rough  rock  had  shagg'd  Ulysses'  hands. 
And  now  had  perish'd,  whelm'd  beneath  the  main. 
The  unhappy  man  ;  even  fate  had  been  in  vain : 
But  all-subduing  Pallas  lent  her  power. 
And  prudence  saved  him  in  the  needful  hour. 
Beyond  the  beating  surge  his  course  he  bore, 
(A  wider  circle,  but  in  sight  of  shore) 
With  longing  eyes,  observing,  to  survey 
Some  smooth  ascent,  or  safe-sequest^r'd  bay. 
Between  the  parting  rocks  at  length  he  spied 
A  falling  stream  with  gentler  waters  glide ; 
Where  to  the  seas  the  shelving  shore  declined. 
And  form'd  a  bay,  impervious  to  the  wind. 
To  this  calm  port  the  glad  Ulysses  press'd, 
And  hail'd  the  river,  and  its  god  address'd: 

«  Whoe'er  thou  art,  before  whose  streams  un- 
known 
I  bend,  a  suppliant  at  thy  watery  throne. 
Hear,  azure  king !  nor  let  me  fly  in  vain 
To  thee  from  Neptune  and  the  raging  main. 
Heaven  hears  and  pities  hapless  men  like  me. 
For  sacred  even  to  gods  is  misery : 
Let  then  thy  waten  give  the  weary  rest, 
And  save  a  suppliant,  and  a  man  distress'd." 

He  pra/d,  and  straight  the  gentle  stream  sub- 
sides, 
Detains  the  inishing  current  of  his  tides. 
Before  the  wanderer  smooths  the  watery  way,  - 
And  soft  receives  him  from  the  rolling  sea. 
That  moment,  fainting  as  he  tonch'd  the  shore. 
He  dropp'd  his  sinewy  arms ;  his  knees  no  more 
PerformM  their  office,  or  his  weight  upheld : 
His  swoln  heart  heaved ;  his  bloated  body  swell'd : 
From  mouth  and  nose  tlie  briny  torrent  ran ; 
And  lost  in  lassitude  lay  all  the  man. 
Deprived  of  voice,  of  motion,  and  of  breath ; 
The  soul  scarce  waking,  in  the  arms  of  death. 
Soon  as  warm  life  its  wonted  office  found, 
The  mindful  chief  Leucothea's  scarf  unbound ; 
Observant  of  her  word,  he  tum'd  aside 
His  heady  and  cast  it  on  the  rolling  tide. 


Behind  him  far,  upon  the  purple  wavi 
The  waters  waft  it,  and  the  nymph  re 

Now  parting  from  the  stream,  Ulysses  foimd 
A  mossy  bank  with  pliant  rushes  crown'd ; 
The  bank  he  press'd,  and  gently  kise'd  the  groond ; 
Where  on  the  flowery  herb  as  soft  he  lay. 
Thus  to  his  soul  the  sage  began  to  say : 

^  What  will  ye  next  ordain,  ye  powers  on  high ! 
And  yet,  ah  yet,  what  fates  are  we  to  try  t 
Here  by  the  stream,  if  I  the  night  outwear, 
Thus  spent  already,  how  shall  nature  bear 
The  dews  descending,  and  nocturnal  air  ; 
Or  chilly  vapours,  breathing  from  the  flood 

When  mommg  rises  1 If  I  take  the  woody 

And  in  thick  uielter  of  innumerous  boughs 

Enjoy  the  comfort  gentle  sleep  allows ; 

Though  fenced  from  cold,  and  though  my  toil  be 

pass'd, 
What  savage  beasts  may  wander  in  &e  waste  I 
Perliaps  I  yet  may  fall  a  bloody  prey 
To  prowling  bears,  or  lions  in  the  way." 

Thus  long  debating  in  himself  he  stood  : 
At  length  he  took  the  passage  to  the  wood. 
Whose  shady  horrors  on  a  rising  brow 
Waved  high,  and  frown' d  upon  the  stream  below. 
There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  groTe, 
With  roots  entwined,  and  branches  interwove ; 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  amOed 
With  sister-fruits  ;  one  fertile,  one  was  wild. 
Nor  here  the  sun's  meridian  rays  had  power. 
Nor  wind  sharp  piercing,  nor  the  rushing  shower ; 
The  verdant  arch  so  close  its  texture  kept : 
Beneath  this  covert,  great  Ulysses  crept. 
Of  gather'd  leaves  an  ample  bed  he  made, 
(Tluck  strown  by  tempest  through  the    bowery 

shade) 
Where  three  at  least  might  winter's  odd  defy. 
Though  Boreas  raged  alon^  the  inclement  sky. 
This  store,  with  joy  the  patient  hero  found. 
And,  sunk  amidst  them,  heap'd  the  leaves  around. 
As  some  poor  peasant,  fated  to  reside 
Remote  from  neighbours  in  a  forest  wide. 
Studious  to  save  what  human  wants  reqoirs. 
In  embers  heap'd  preserves  the  seeds  of  fire : 
Hid  in  dry  foliage  thus  Ulysses  lies, 
Till  Pallas  pour'd  soft  slumbers  on  his  eyes ; 
And  golden  dreams  (the  gift  of  sweet  repose) 
Lull'd  all  his  cares,  and  baniah'd  all  his 
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ARGUMENT. 
Pallas  appearing  In  a  dream  to  Namlcaa  (the  dai«bter 
of  Alclnous  king  of  Phaeocia)  oommancU  her  to  deaoeod  to 
the  river,  and  wash  the  rohes  of  state,  in  prqiaratlcm  to 
her  nuptials.  Nauslcaa  goes  with  het  handmaids  to  Um 
river ;  where,  while  the  garments  are  spread  on  the  Xnvk, 
they  divert  themselves  in  sports.  Their  voices  awake 
Ulysses,  who,  addressing  himself  to  the  prinoeas.  is  by 
her  relieved  end  clothed,  and  receives  direotions  in  what 
manner  to  apply  to  the  king  and  queen  of  the  island. 


Whilb  thus  the  weary  wanderer  sunk  to  rest. 

And  peaceful  slumbers  calm'd  his  anxious  breast, 

The  martial  maid  from  heaven's  aCrial  b«gfat 

Swift  to  Phieacia  wing'd  her  rapid  flight 

In  elder  times  the  sou  Pheeadan  train 

In  ease  posseas'd  the  wide  Hyperian  plain  ; 
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Till  the  Cyclopeaa  race  in 

A  lawlefls  naUon  of  gigantic  foes ; 

Then  great  Naosithotts  from  H  vperia  far, 

Through  seas  retreating  from  the  sound  of  war. 

The  recreant  nation  to  iair  Scheria  led, 

Where  never  science  rear'd  her  laorerd  head : 

Thei*e,  round  his  tribes  a  strength  of  wall  he  raised ; 

To  heaven  the  glittering  domes  and  temples  bUused ; 

Just  to  his  realms,  he  parted  grounds  from  grounds. 

And  shared  the  lands,  and  gave  the  lands  their 

bounds. 
Now  in  the  silent  grave  the  monarch  Uty, 
And  wise  Alcinous  held  the  regal  sway. 

To  his  high  palace  through  uie  fields  of  air 
The  goddess  shot :  Ulysses  was  her  care. 
There  as  the  night  in  silence  roU'd  away, 
A  heaven  of  charms  divine  Nansicaa  lay : 
Through  the  thick  gloom  the  shining  portals  blaze ; 
Two  nymphs  the  portals  guard,  each  nymph  a  grace. 
Light  as  the  viewless  air,  the  warrior-maid  [head; 
Glides  through  tlie  valves,  and  hovers  round  her 
A  favourite  virgin's  blooming  form  she  took. 
From  Dymas  sprung,  and  thus  the  vision  spoke ; 

<^  Oh  indolent  1  to  waste  thy  hours  away  I 
And  sleep'st  thou  careless  of  the  bridal  day  1 
Thy  spousal  ornament  neglected  lies ; 
Arise,  prepare  the  bridal  train,  arise  I 
A  just  applause  the  cares  of  dress  impart. 
And  give  soft  transport  to  a  parent's  neart. 
Haste,  to  the  limpid  stream  direct  thy  way. 
When  the  gay  mom  unveils  her  smiling  ray : 
Haste  to  the  stream  !  companion  of  thy  care, 
Lo,  I  thy  steps  attend,  th^  Ubours  share. 
Virgin,  awake  I  the  mamace  hour  is  nigh. 
See!  from  their  thrones  thy  kindred  monarchs 

sigh! 
The  royal  car  at  early  dawn  obtain. 
And  onler  mules  obedient  to  the  rein ; 
For  rough  the  way,  and  distant  rolls  the  wave. 
Where  Uieir  hir  vests  Phceacian  virgins  Utve. 
In  pomp  ride  forth ;  for  pomp  becomes  the  great. 
And  majesty  derives  a  grace  from  state." 
Then  to  Uie  palaces  of  heaven  she  sails, 
Incumbent  on  the  wings  of  waftinff  gales : 
The  seat  of  gods  I  the  regions  mild  of  peace. 
Full  joy,  and  calm  eternity  of  ease. 
There  no  rude  winds  presume  to  shake  the  skies. 
No  rains  descend,  no  snowy  vapours  rise ; 
But  on  inmiortal  thrones  thebless'd  repose ; 
The  firmament  with  living  splendours  glows. 
Hither  the  goddess  wing'd  the  atrial  way. 
Through  heaven's  eternal  gates  that  blazed  with  day. 

Now  from  her  rosy  car  Aurora  shed 
The  dawn,  and  all  the  orient  flamed  with  red. 
Uprose  the  virgin  with  the  morning  light. 
Obedient  to  the  vision  of  the  night. 
The  queen  shesought:  the  queen  her  hours  bestow'd 
In  curious  works;  the  whirling  spindle  glow'd 
With  crimson  threads,  while  busy  damsels  cull 
The  snowy  fleece,  or  twist  the  purpled  wool. 
Meanwhile  Phseacia's  peers  in  council  sat : 
From  his  high  dome  the  king  descends  in  state. 
Then  with  a  filial  awe  the  royal  maid 
Approach'd  him  passing,  and  submissive  said : 

^  Will  my  dread  sire  his  ear  regardful  deign, 
And  mav  his  child  the  roval  car  obtain  ! 
Say,  with  thy  garments  mall  I  bend  my  way 
Where  throuen  the  vales  the  mazy  waters  stray  1 
A  dignity  of  dress  adorns  the  great, 
And  kings  draw  lustre  from  the  robe  of  state. 


Five  sons  thou  hast :  three  wait  the  bridal  day,  I 
And  spotless  robes  become  the  young  and  gay :  j 
So  when  with  praise  amid  the  diance  thepr  shine,  ^ 
By  these  my  cares  adom'd,  that  praise  is  mine." 

Thus  she :  but  blushes,  ill-restrain'd,  betray 
Her  thoughts  intentive  on  the  bridal  day. 
The  conscious  sire  the  dawning  blush  survey'd. 
And  smiling  thus  bespoke  the  blooming  maid : 
"  My  child,  my  darling  joy,  the  car  receive ; 
That,  and  whate'er  our  daughter  asks,  we  give." 

Swift  at  the  royal  nod  the  attending  train 
The  car  prepare,  the  mules  incessant  rein. 
The  blooming  virgin  with  dispatchful  cares 
Tunics,  and  stoles,  and  robes  imperial  bears. 
The  queen,  assiduous,  to  her  train  assigns 
The  sumptuous  viands,  and  the  flavorous  wines. 
The  train  prepare  a  cruise  of  curious  mould, 
A  cruise  of  fragrance,  form'd  of  burnish' d  gold ; 
Odour  divine !  whose  soft  refreshing  streams 
Sleek  the  smooth  skin,  and  scent  the  snowy  limbs. 

Now  mounting  the  gay  seat,  the  silken  reins 
Shine  in  her  hand :  along  the  sounding  plains 
Swift  fly  the  mules :  nor  rode  the  nymph  alone ; 
Around,  a  bevy  of  bright  damsels  shone. 
They  seek  the  cisterns  where  Phsacian  dames 
Wash  tiieir  fair  garments  in  the  limpid  streams ; 
Where,  gathering  into  depth  from  falling  rills, 
The  lucid  wave  a  spacious  bason  filte. 
The  mules  unhamess'd  range  beside  the  main. 
Or  crop  the  verdant  herbage  of  the  plain. 

Then  emulous  the  royal  robes  they  Uve, 
And  plunge  the  vestures  in  the  cleansing  wave : 
(The  vestures  cleansed  o'erspread  the  shelly  sand. 
Their  snowy  lustre  whitens  all  the  strand.) 
Then  with  a  short  repast  relieve  their  toil. 
And  o'er  their  limbs  diffuse  ambrosial  oil; 
And  while  the  robes  imbibe  the  sohur  ray. 
O'er  the  men  mead  the  sporting  virgins  play 
(Their  shming  veils  unbound.)    Along  the  skies 
To8sM,and  retoss'd,  the  ball  incessant  flies. 
They  sport,  they  feast ;  Nausicaa  lifts  her  voice, 
And  warblingsweet,  makesearth  and  heaven  rejoice. 

As  when  o'er  Erymanth  Diana  roves. 
Or  wide  Tilygetus'  resounding  groves  ; 
A  sylvan  tnun  the  huntress  queen  surrounds. 
Her  rattling  quiver  from  her  shoulder  sounds ; 
Fierce  in  the  sport,  along  the  mountain's  brow 
Thev  bay  the  boar,  or  chase  the  bounding  roe : 
High  o'er  the  Uwn,  with  more  majestic  pace. 
Above  the  nymphs  she  treads  with  stately  grace : 
Distinguish'd  excellence  the  goddess  proves ; 
Exults  Latona,  as  the  virgin  moves. 
With  equal  grace  Nausicaa  trod  the  plain. 
And  shone  transcendent  o'er  the  beauteous  train. 

Meantime  (the  care  and  favourite  of  the  skies) 
Wrapt  in  embowering  shade,  Ulysses  lies. 
His  woes  forgot  1  but  Pallas  now  address'd 
To  break  the  bands  of  all-composing  rest. 
Forth  from  her  snowy  hand  Nausicaa  threw 
The  various  ball ;  the  ball  erroneous  flew, 
Andswam  the  stream:  loud  shrieks  the  virgin  train. 
And  the  loud  shriek  redoubles  from  the  main. 
Waked  by  the  shrilling  sound,  Ulysses  rose. 
And  to  the  deaf  woods,  wailing,  breathed  his  woes: 

'*  Ah  me  1  on  what  inhospitable  coast, 
On  what  new  region  is  Ulysses  toss'd : 
Poesees'd  by  wild  barbarians  fierce  in  arms ; 
Or  men  whose  bosom  tender  pity  waiinsl 
What  sounds  are  these  that  gatlier  from  the  shores: 
The  voice  of  nymphs  that  haunt  the  sylvan  bowers. 
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The  fair-hair'd  Dryads  of  the  shady  wood. 
Or  azure  daughters  of  the  silver  flood  ; 
Or  human  voice  t  but  issuing  from  the  shades, 
Why  cease  I  straight  to   learn  what  sound  in- 
vades V* 
Then,  where  the  grove  with  leaves  ombrageous 
bends. 
With  forceful  strengtli  a  branch  the  hero  rends ; 
Around  his  loins  the  verdant  cincture  spreads 
A  wreathy  foliage  and  concealing  shades. 
As  when  a  lion  in  the  midnight  hours. 
Beat  by  rude  blasts,  and  wet  with  wintry  showers. 
Descends  terrific  from  the  mountain's  brow : 
With  living  flames  his  rolling  eyeballs  glow  ; 
With  conscious  strength  elate,  he  bends  his  way 
Majestically  fierce,  to  seize  his  prey 
(The  steer  or  stag)  ;  or  with  keen  hunger  bold 
Springs  o*er  the  fence,  and  dissipates  the  fold. 
No  less  a  terror,  from  the  neighbouring  groves 
(Rough  from  the  tossing  surge)  Ulysses  moves ; 
Urged  on  by  want,  and  recent  from  the  storms ; 
The  brackish  ooze  his  manly  grace  deforms. 
Wide  o'er  the  shore  with  many  a  piercing  cry 
To  rocks,  to  caves,  the  frighted  virgins  fly ; 
AH  but  the  nymph :  the  nymph  sto^  flx'd  alone, 
By  Pallas  arm'd  with  boldness  not  her  own. 
Meantime  in  dubious  thought  the  king  awaits, 
And  self-considering,  as  he  stands,  debates  ; 
Distant  his  mournful  story  to  declare. 
Or  prostrate  at  her  knee  address  tlie  prayer. 
But  fearful  to  offend,  by  wisdom  sway'd. 
At  awful  distance  he  accosts  the  maid : 

*'  If  from  the  skies  a  goddess,  or  if  earth 
(Imperial  virgin)  boast  thy  glorious  birth, 
To  thee  I  bend  I  if  in  that  bright  disguise 
Thou  visit  earth,  a  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Hail,  Dian,  hail  I  the  huntress  of  the  groves 
So  shines  majestic,  and  so  stately  moves, 
So  breathes  an  air  divine  I  But  if  thy  race 
Be  mortal,  and  this  earth  thy  native  place, 
Bless' d  is  the  father  from  whose  loins  you  sprung, 
Bleas'd  is  the  mother  at  whose  breast  you  hung, 
Bless'd  are  the  brethren  who  thy  blood  divide. 
To  such  a  miracle  of  charms  allied : 
Joyful  they  see  applauding  princes  gaze, 
When  stately  in  the  dance  you  swim  the  harmoni- 
ous maze. 
But  bless'd  o'er  all,  the  youth  with  heavenly  charms. 
Who  clasps  the  bright  perfection  in  his  arms  I 
Never,  I  never  view'd  till  this  bless'd  hour 
Such  finish'd  grace !  I  gaze  and  I  adore  1 
Thus  seems  the  palm  with  stately  honours  crown'd 
By  Phoebus'  altars ;  thus  o'erlooks  the  ground ; 
The  pride  of  Delos.     (By  the  Deliaii  coast 
I  voyaged,  leader  of  a  warrior-host. 
But  ah  how  changed !    fi*om  thence  my  sorrow 

flows; 
0  fatal  voyage,  source  of  all  my  woes !) 
Raptured  I  stood,  and  as  this  hour  amazed, 
With  reverence  at  the  lofty  wonder  gazed : 
Raptured  I  stand !  for  earth  ne'er  knew  to  bear 
A  plant  so  stately,  or  a  nymph  so  fair. 
Awed  from  access,  I  lift  my  suppliant  hands ; 
For  misery,  O  queen,  before  thee  stands  1 
Twioe  ten  tempestuous  nights  I  roU'd,  resign'd 
To  roaring  billows,  and  the  warring  wind ; 
Heaven  bade  the  deep  to  spare !  but  heaven,  my 
Spares  only  to  inflict  some  mightier  woe !       [foe, 
Inured  to  cares,  to  death  in  all  its  forms ; 
Outcast  I  rove,  familiar  with  the  storms ! 


Once  more  I  view  the  fiaee  of  hnmankind : 
O  let  soft  pity  touch  thy  generons  mind !  \ 

Unconscious  of  what  air  I  breathe,  1  stand 
Naked,  defenceless,  on  a  foragn  huid.  i 

Propitious  to  my  wants,  a  vest  mipply  { 

To  guard  the  wretched  from  the  inelemeot  aky : 
So  may  the  gods  who  heaven  and  earth  cootral, 
Crown  the  <£a8te  wishes  of  thy  virtaoas  soul, 
On  thy  soft  hours  their  choicest  blessiags  shed; 
Bless'd  with  a  husband  be  thy  bridal  bed ; 
Bless'd  be  thy  husband  with  a  blooming  race, 
And  lasting  union  cn>wn  your  blissful  days. 
The  gods,  when  they  supremely  bless,  bestow 
Firm  union  on  their  favourites  below  : 
Then  envy  grieves,  with  inly-pimng  hate ; 
The  good  exult,  and  heaven  is  in  oar  state." 
To  whom  the  nymph :  *^  O  stranger,  cease  tb  v 

care. 
Wise  is  thy  soul,  but  man  b  hora  to  bear : 
Jove  weighs  affairs  of  earth  in  dubious  scales, 
And  the  good  suffers,  while  the  bad  prevails: 
Bear,  with  a  soul  resign'd,  th^  will  of  Jove ; 
Who  breathes,  must  mourn :  thy  woes  are  frm 

above. 
But  since  thou  tread'st  our  hospitable  shore, 
'Tis  mine  to  bid  the  wretched  grieve  no  more, 
To  clothe  the  naked,  and  thy  way  to  gaide — 
Know,  the  Pheeacian  tribes  tiiis  land  divide ; 
From  great  Alcinous'  royal  loins  I  springs 
A  happy  nation,  and  a  happy  king.*' 
Then  to  her  maids — ^**  Why,  why,    ye  eowurd 

train. 
These  fears,  this  flight  f  ye  fear  and  fly  in  vain. 
Dread  ye  a  foe  t  dismiss  that  idle  dread, 
'Tis  death  with  hostile  step  these  shores  to  trewl: 
Safe  in  the  love  of  heaven,  an  ocean  flows 
Around  our  realm,  a  barrier  from  the  foes ; 
'Tis  ours  this  son  of  sorrow  to  relieve. 
Cheer  the  sad  heart,  nor  let  affliction  grieve. 
By  Jove  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent, 
And  what  to  those  we  give,  to  Jove  is  lent. 
Then  food  supply,  and  bathe  his  feinting  limbs 
Where  waving  shades  obscure  the  mazy  streams." 

Obedient  to  the  call,  the  chief  they  guide 
To  the  calm  current  of  the  secret  tide  ; 
Close  by  the  stream  a  royal  dress  they  lay, 
A  vest  and  robe,  with  rich  embroidery  gay : 
Then  unguents  in  a  vase  of  gold  supply. 
That  breathed  a  fragrance  through  the  bahnj 

skv. 
To  them  the  king :  ^  No  longer  I  detain 
Your  friendly  care ;  retire,  ye  viigin  train ! 
Retire,  while  from  my  weaned  limbs  I  lave 
The  foul  pollution  of  the  briny  wave : 
Ye  gods  I  since  this  worn  frame  refection  knew, 
What  scenes  have  I  surve/d  of  dreadful  view! 
But,  n3rmphs,  recede  !  sage  ehastitv  denies 
To  raise  Uie  blush,  or  pain  the  modest  eyes." 

The  nymphs  withdrawn,  at  onoe  into  the  tide 
Active  he  lK>unds :  the  flashing  waves  divide : 
O'er  all  his  limbs  his  hands  the  wave  diffuse, 
And  from  his  locks  compress  the  weedv  ooze ; 
The  balmy  oil,  a  fragrant  shower,  he  sheds : 
Then,  dress'd,  in  pomp  magniflcently  treads.  , 

The  warrior-goddess  gives  his  frame  to  shine 
With  majesty  enlarged,  and  air  divine : 
Back  from  his  brows  a  length  of  hair  unfurls, 
His  hyacinthine  locks  descend  in  wavy  euris. 
As  by  some  artist  to  whom  Vulcan  gives 
His  skill  divine,  a  breathing  statue  lives; 
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I   By  Pallu  taught,  he  frames  the  wondroua  mould, 
And  o'er  the  mlver  poun  the  fiiml  gold : 
So  Pallaa  his  heroic  frame  improves 

i   With  heavenly  bloom,  and  like  a  ^od  he  moves. 

'   A  fragrance  breathes  around ;  majestic  grace 
Attends  his  steps:  the  astonish'd  virgins  gaze. 
Soft  he  reclines  along  the  murmuring  seas, 
Inhaling  freshness  from  the  fanning  breeze. 

The  wondering  nymph  his  glorious  port  survey'd, 
And  to  her  damsels,  with  amazement,  said : 

**  Not  without  care  divine  the  stranger  treads 
This  land  of  joy :  his  steps  some  godhead  leads : 
Would  Jove  destroy  him,  sure  he  had  been  driven 
Far  from  this  realm,  the  &vourite  isle  of  heaven. 
Late  a  sad  spectacle  of  woe  he  trod 
The  desert  sands,  and  now  he  looks  a  god. 
O  heaven !  in  my  connubial  hour  decree 
This  man  my  spouse,  or  such  a  spouse  as  he ! 
But  haste,  the  viands  and  the  bowl  provide*' — 
The  maids  the  viands  and  the  bowl  supplied: 
Eager  he  fed,  for  keen  his  hunger  raged. 
And  with  the  generous  vintage  thirst  assuaged. 

Now  on  return  her  care  Nausicaa  bends, 
The  robes  resumes,  the  glittering  car  ascends. 
Far-blooming  o'er  the  field :  and  as  she  press'd 
The  splendid  seat,  the  listening  chief  addressed : 
"  Stranger,  arise  t  the  sun  rolls  down  the  day, 
Lo,  to  the  palace  I  direct  thy  way : 
Where  in  high  state  the  nobles  of  the  land 
Attend  my  royal  sire,  a  radiant  band. 
But  hear,  though  wisdom  in  thy  soul  presides, 
Speaks  from  thy  tongue,  and  every  action  guides : 
Advance  at  distance,  wlule  I  pass  the  plain 
Where  o*er  the  furrows  waves  the  golden  grain : 
Alone  I  leascend — With  airy  mounds 
A  strength  of  wall  the  guarded  city  bounds : 
The  jutting  land  two  ample  bays  divides ; 
Full  through  the  narrow  mouths  descend  the  tides: 
The  spacious  basons  arching  rocks  enclose, 
A  sure  defence  from  every  storm  that  blows. 
Close  to  the  bay  great  Neptune's  fane  adjoins ; 
And  near,  a  forum  ilank'd  with  marble  shines. 


Where  the  bold  youth,  the  numerous  fleets  to  store. 
Shape  the  broad  sail,  or  smooth  the  taper  oar : 
For  not  the  bow  they  bend,  nor  boast  the  skill 


To  give  the  feather'd  arrow  wings  to  kill ; 
But  the  tall  mast  above  the  vessel  rear. 
Or  teach  the  fluttering  sail  to  float  in  air. 
They  rush  into  the  deep  with  eager  joy, 
Climb  the  steep  surge,  and  through  the  tempest  fly; 
A  proud,  unpolish'd  race— To  me  belongs 
The  care  to  shun  the  bhwt  of  slanderous  tongues  ; 
Lest  malice,  prone  the  virtuous  to  defame, 
Thiu  with  vile  censure  taint  my  spotless  name  : 

<  What  stranger  this,  whom  thus  Nausicaa  leads  t 
Heavens  I  with  what  graceful  majesty  he  treads  ! 
Perhaps  a  native  of  some  distant  sliore, 
The  future  consort  of  her  bridal  hour ; 
Or,  rather,  some  descendant  of  the  skies  ; 
Won  by  her  prayer,  the  aerial  bridegroom  flies. 
Heaven  on  that  hour  its  choicest  influence  shed. 
That  gave  a  foreign  spouse  to  crown  her  bed ! 
All,  all  the  godlike  worthies  that  adorn 
This  realm,  she  flies  ;  Pheeacia  is  her  scorn.' 

**  And  just  the  blame  ;  for  female  innocence 
Not  only  flies  the  guilt,  but  shuns  the  offence  : 
The  ungtutfded  virgin,  as  unchaste,  I  blame  ; 
And  the  least  freedom  with  the  sex  is  shame. 
Till  our  consenting  sires  a  spouse  provide. 
And  public  nuptiiJs  justify  the  bride. 


"  But  wonld'st  thou  soon  review  thy  native  plaint 
Attend,  and  speedy  thou  shait  pass  Uie  main  : 
Nigh  where  a  grove,  with  verdant  poplars  crown'd. 
To  PalUs  sacred,  shades  the  holy  ground, 
We  bend  our  way  :  a  bubbling  fount  distils 
A  lucid  lake,  and*  theuce  descends  in  rills  ; 
Around  the  grove  a  mead  with  lively  green 
Falls  by  degrees,  and  forms  a  beauteous  scene  ; 
Here  a  rich  juice  the  royal  vineyard  poun  ; 
And  there  the  garden  yields  a  waste  of  flowers. 
Hence  lies  the  town,  as  far  as  to  the  ear 
Floats  a  strong  shout  along  the  waves  of  air. 
There  wait  embower'd,  while  I  ascend  alone 
To  ^^reat  Alcinous  on  his  royal  throne. 
Arrived,  advance  impatient  of  delay. 
And  to  the  lofty  palace  l)end  thy  way : 
The  lofty  palace  overlooks  the  town. 
From  every  dome  by  pomp  superior  known  ; 
A  child  may  point  the  way.     With  earnest  gait 
Seek  thou  the  queen  along  the  rooms  of  state  ; 
Her  royal  hand  a  wondrous  work  designs  ; 
Around  a  circle  of  bright  damsete  shines, 
Part  twist  the  threads,  and  part  the  wool  dispose. 
While  with  the  purple  orb  the  spindle  glows. 
High  on  a  throne,  amid  the  Scherian  powers. 
My  royal  father  shares  the  genial  hours  ; 
But  to  the  queen  thy  mournful  tale  discloee. 
With  the  prevailing  eloquence  of  woes  : 
So  shalt  thou  view  with  joy  thy  natal  shore. 
Though  mountains  rise  between,  and  oceans  roar." 

She  added  not,  but  waving  as  she  wheel'd 
The  silver  scourge,  it  glitterd  o'er  the  field  : 
With  skill  the  virgin  guides  the  embroider'd  rein. 
Slow  rolls  the  car  before  the  attending  train. 
Now  whirling  down  the  heavens,  the  golden  day 
Shot  through  the  western  clouds  a  dewy  ray  ; 
The  grove  they  reach,  where  from  the  sacred  shade 
To  Pallas  thus  the  pensive  hero  pmy'd  : 

**  Daughter  of  Jove !  whose  arms  in  thunder  wield 
Tlie  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dreadful  shield ;  i 
Forsook  by  thee,  in  vain  I  sought  thy  aid 
When  booming  billows  closed  above  my  head  : 
Attend,  unconquer'd  maid  ;  accord  my  vows. 
Bid  the  great  hear,  and  pitying  heal  my  woes." 

This  heard  Minerva,  but  forbore  to  fly 
(By  Neptune  awed)  apparent  from  the  sky  : 
Stem  god !  who  raged  with  vengeance  unrestrain'd. 
Till  great  Ulysses  hail'd  his  native  huid. 
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The  princMB  Nausicaa  returns  to  the  city,  aod  Ulystes 
aoon  after  follows  thither.  He  is  met  by  Fsllaa  in  the  form  of 
a  young  virgin,  who  guides  him  to  the  palace,  and  directs 
him  in  what  manner  to  address  the  queen  Arete.  She  then 
involves  him  in  a  mist,  which  causes  him  to  pass  invisible. 
The  palace  and  gardens  of  Alcinous  described.  Ulystes 
falling  at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  the  mist  disperses,  the 
Phseacians  admire  and  receive  him  with  respect.  The  queen 
inquiring  by  what  means  he  had  the  garments  he  then 
wore,  he  relates  to  her  and  Alcinous  his  departure  from 
Calypso,  and  his  arrival  on  their  dominiona 

The  same  day  continues,  and  the  book  ends  with  the 
night.  

The  patient  heavenly  man  thus  suppliant  i 
While  the  slow  mules  draw  on  the  unp 
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Through  the  proud  street  she  moves,  the  public 

gaze: 
The  turning  wheel  before  the  palace  stays. 
With  ready  love  her  brothers,  gathering  round. 
Received  Uie  vestures,  and  the  mules  unbound. 
She  seeks  the  bridal  bower :  a  matron  thera 
The  rising  fire  supplies  with  busy  care, 
Whose  charms  in  youth  her  father's  heart  inflamed. 
Now  worn  with  age,  Eurymedusa  named : 
The  captive  dame  Phseacian  rovers  bore, 
Snatch 'd  from  Epirus,  her  sweet  native  shore, 
(A  grateful  prize)  and  in  her  bloom  bestow'd 
On  good  Alcinous,  honour'd  aa  a  god  : 
Nurse  of  Nausicaa  from  her  infant  years. 
And  tender  second  to  a  mother's  cares. 

Now  from  the  sacred  thicket  where  he  lay. 
To  town  Ulysses  took  the  winding  way. 
Propitious  Pallas,  to  secure  her  care. 
Around  him  spread  a  veil  of  thicken*d  air ; 
To  shun  the  encounter  of  the  vulgar  crowd. 
Insulting  still,  inquisitive  and  loud. 
When  near  the  famed  Phieacian  walls  he  drew. 
The  beauteous  city  opening  to  his  view, 
His  step  a  virgin  met,  and  stood  before : 
A  polish'd  urn  the  seeming  vu-gin  bore. 
And  youthful  smiled  ;  but  in  the  low  disguise 
Lay  hid  the  goddess  with  the  azure  eyes. 

«  Show  me,  fair  daughter  (thus  the  chief  demands) 
The  house  of  him  who  rules  these  happy  lands. 
Through  many  woes  and  wanderings,  lo !  I  come 
To  good  Alcinous'  hospitable  dome. 
Far  from  my  native  coast,  I  rove  alone, 
A  wretched  stranger,  and  of  all  unknown ! " 

The  goddess  auswer'd:  "Father,  1  obey. 
And  point  the  wandering  traveller  his  way  : 
Well  known  to  me  the  palace  you  Inquire, 
For  fast  beside  it  dwells  my  honour'd  sire  ; 
But  silent  march,  nor  greet  the  common  train 
With  question  needless,  or  inquiry  vain. 
A  race  of  rugged  mariners  are  these ; 
Unpolish'd  men,  and  boisterous  as  their  seas : 
The  native  islanders  alone  their  care. 
And  hateful  he  that  breathes  a  forei^  air. 
These  did  the  ruler  of  the  deep  ordam 
To  build  proud  navies,  and  command  the  main  ; 
On  canvas  wings  to  cut  the  watery  way  ; 
No  bird  so  light,  no  thought  so  swift  aa  they." 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  unknown  celestial  leads  : 
The  footsteps  of  the  deity  he  treads, 
And  secret  moves  along  the  crowded  space. 
Unseen  of  all  the  rude  Phaeacian  race. 
(So  Pallas  order'd,  Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  condensed  the  skies.) 
The  chief  with  wonder  sees  the  extended  streets. 
The  spreading  harbours  and  the  riding  fleets  ; 
He  next  their  princes'  lofty  domes  admires. 
In  separate  islands  crown'd  with  rising  spires ; 
And  deep  intrenchments,  and  high  waSs  of  stone. 
That  gird  the  city  like  a  marble  zone. 
At  length  the  kingly  palace  gates  he  view'd  ; 
Thero  stopp'd  the  goddess,  and  her  speech  renew'd : 

^  My  task  is  done ;  the  mansion  you  inquire 
Appears  before  you :  enter,  and  admire. 
High-throned,  and  feasting,  there  thou  shalt  behold 
The  sceptred  rulers.     Fear  not,  but  be  bold  : 
A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends, 
Succeeds,  and  even  a  stranger  recommends. 
First  to  the  queen  profer  a  suppliant's  claim, 
Aloinous'  queen.  Arete  is  her  name. 
The  same  ner  parents,  and  her  power  the  same. 


a, 


For  know,  from  Ocean's  god  Nausithoua  ipruog. 

And  Peribeea,  beautiful  and  young  ; 

(Eurymedon's  last  hope,  who  ruled  of  old 

The  race  of  giants,  impious,  proud,  and  bold  ; 

Perish'd  the  nation  in  unrighteous  war, 

Perish'd  the  prince,  and  left  this  only  heir) 

Who  now  by  Neptune's  amorous  power  compi 

Produced  a  monaroh  that  his  people  bleas'd. 

Father  and  prince  of  the  Phseacian  name  ; 

From  him  Hhexenor  and  Alcinous  came. 

The  fli-st  bv  Phoebus'  burning  arrows  fired. 

New  from  his  nuptials,  hapless  youth !  expired. 

No  son  survived :  Arete  heir'd  his  state. 

And  her,  Alcinous  chose  his  royal  mate. 

With  honours  yet  to  womankind  unknown. 

This  queen  he  graces,  and  divides  tlie  throne  : 

In  equal  tenderness  her  sons  conspire. 

And  all  the  childron  emulate  their  sire. 

When  through  the  streetshe  gracious  deigns  to  move, 

(The  public  wonder,  and  the  public  love) 

The  tongues  of  all,  with  transport  sound  her  praise, 

The  eyes  of  all,  as  on  a  goddess,  gaze. 

She  feels  the  triumph  of  a  generous  breast. 

To  heal  divisions,  to  relieve  the  oppreas'd  ; 

In  virtue  rich  ;  in  blessing  others,  blessed. 

Go  then  secure,  thy  humble  suit  prefer. 

And  owe  thy  country  and  thy  friends  to  her." 

With  that  the  goddess  deign'd  no  longer  stay. 
But  o'er  the  world  of  waters  wing'd  her  way : 
Forsaking  Scheria's  ever-pleasing  shore. 
The  winds  to  Marathon  the  virgin  bore ; 
Thence,  whero  proud  Athens  rears  her  towery  head. 
With  opening  streets  and  shining  structures  spread. 
She  pass'd,  delighted  with  the  well-known  seats  ; 
And  to  Eroctheus'  sacred  dome  retreats. 

Meanwhile  Ulysses  at  the  paUee  waits, 
Thero  stops,  and  anxious  with  his  soul  debates, 
Fix'd  in  amaze  beforo  the  royal  gates. 
The  front  appear'd  with  radiant  splendours  gay. 
Bright  as  the  lamp  of  night,  or  orb  of  day. 
The  walls  wero  massy  brass  :  the  cornice  high 
Blue  metals  crown'd,  in  colours  of  the  sky : 
Rich  plates  of  gold  Uio  folding-doors  incase  ; 
The  pillars  silver,  on  a  brazen  base ; 
Silver,  the  lintels  deep  projecting  o'er. 
And  gold,  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door. 
Two  rows  of  stately  dogs,  on  either  hand. 
In  sculptured  gold  and  labour'd  silver  stand. 
These  Vulcan  form'd  with  art  divine,  to  wait 
Immortal  guardians  at  Alcinous'  gate ; 
Alive  each  animated  frame  appears, 
And  still  to  live  beyond  the  power  of  years. 
Fair  thrones  within  £rom  space  to  space  were  raised, 
Whero  various  carpets  with  embroidery  blazed^ 
The  work  of  matrons :  these  the  princes  preas'd. 
Day  following  day,  a  long-continued  feast. 
Refulgent  pedestals  the  waUs  surround. 
Which  boys  of  gold  with  flaming  torches  erown'd  ; 
The  polish'd  oro,  roflecting  every  ray. 
Blazed  on  the  banquets  with  a  double  day. 
Full  fifty  handmaids  form  the  household  train  ; 
Some  turn  the  mill,  or  sift  the  golden  grain  ; 
Some  ply  the  loom ;  their  busy  fingers  move 
Like  popbtr  leaves,  when  2^phyr  fans  the  gro^^e. 
Not  moro  ronown'd  the  men  of  Scheria's  i^e. 
For  sailing  arts  and  all  the  naval  toil. 
Than  works  of  female  skill  their  women's  pride. 
The  flying  shuttle  through  the  threads  to  guide : 
Pallas  to  these  her  double  gifts  imparts. 
Inventive  genius,  and  indui^ous  arts. 
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Clcwe  to  the  gates  a  spacious  garden  lies, 
From  storms  defended,  and  inclement  skies. 
Four  acres  was  the  allotted  space  of  ground. 
Fenced  with  a  green  enclosure  all  around  ; 
Tall  thriving  trees  confess'd  the  fruitful  mould ; 
The  reddening  apple  ripens  here  to  gold  : 
Here  the  blue  fig  with  luscious  juice  overflows, 
With  deeper  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows, 
The    branch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty 

pear. 
And  verdant  olives  flourish  round  the  year. 
The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 
Eternal  breathes  on  fruits  untaught  to  fail : 
,  Each  dropping  pear  a  following  pear  supplies, 
'  On  apples  apples,  figs  on  figs  arise : 
The  name  mild  season  gives  the  blooms  to  blow. 
The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow. 
Here  order'd  vines  in  equal  ranks  appear, 
With  all  the  united  Utbours  of  the  year : 
Some  to  unload  the  fertile  bnuiches  run. 
Some  dry  the  blackening  clusters  in  the  sun. 
Others  to  tread  the  liquid  harvest  join. 
The  groaning  presses  foam  with  floods  of  wine. 
Here  are  the  vines  in  early  flower  descried. 
Here  grapes  discoloured  on  the  sunny  side. 
And  there  in  autumn's  richest  purple  dyed. 
Beds  of  all  various  herbs,  for  ever  green. 
In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  scene. 

Two  plenteous  fountains  the  whole    prospect 
crown'd ; 
This  through  the  gardens  leads  its  streams  around, 
Visits  each  plant,  and  waters  all  the  ground  ; 
While  that  m  pipes  beneath  the  palace  flows, 
And  thence  its  current  on  the  town  bestows : 
To  various  use  their  various  streams  they  bring. 
The  people  one,  and  one  supplies  the  king. 

Such  were  the  glories  which  the  gods  ordainM, 
To  grace  Alcinous,  and  his  happy  land ! 
Even  from  the  chief,  who  men  and  nations  knew. 
The  unwonted  scene  surprise  and  rapture  drew ; 
In  pleasing  thought  he  ran  the  prospect  o'er. 
Then  hasty  entePd  at  the  lofty  door. 
Ni^ht  now  approaching,  in  the  palace  stand, 
With  goblets  crown'd,  the  rulers  of  the  land  ; 
Prepared  for  rest,  and  offering  to  the  god 
Who  bears  the  virtue  of  the  sleepy  rod. 
Unseen  he  glided  through  the  joyous  crowd. 
With  darkness  circled,  and  an  ambient  cloud. 
Direct  to  great  Alcinous'  throne  he  came, 
And  prostrate  fell  before  the  imperial  dame. 
Then  from  around  him  dropp'd  the  veil  of  night ; 
Sudden  he  shines,  and  manifest  to  sight. 
The  nobles  gaze,  with  awful  fear  oppress'd  ; 
Silent  they  gaze,  and  eye  the  godlike  guest. 

«*  Daughter  of  great  Rhexenor  I  (thus  began, 
Low  at  her  knees,  the  much-enduring  man) 
To  thee,  thy  consort,  and  this  roval  train. 
To  all  that  share  the  blessings  of  your  reign, 
A  suppliant  bends !  O  pity  human  woe  ! 
*Tis  what  the  happy  to  the  unhappy  owe. 
A  wretched  exile  to  his  country  send, 
Long  worn  with  griefs,  and  long  without  a  friend. 
So  mav  the  gods  your  better  days  increase. 
And  all  your  jo^-s  descend  on  all  your  race  ; 
So  reign  for  ever  on  your  country's  breast, 
Your  people  blessing,  by  your  people  bless'd  I " 
Then  to  the  genial  hearth  he  bow'd  his  face, 
And  humbled  in  the  ashes  took  his  place. 
Silence  ensued.     The  eldest  first  began, 
Bcheneus  sage,  a  venerable  man  I 


Whose  well-taught  mind  the  present  age  surpassed ; 
And  join'd  to  that  the  experience  of  the  last. 
Fit  words  attended  on  his  weighty  sense. 
And  mild  persuasion  flowM  in  eloquence. 

^  Oh  sight,  (he  cried)  dishonest  and  unjust ! 
A  guest,  a  stranger,  seated  in  the  dust ! 
To  raise  the  lowly  suppliant  from  the  ground 
Befits  a  monarch.     Lo  I  the  peers  around 
But  wait  thy  word,  the  gentle  ^est  to  grace. 
And  seat  him  fair  in  some  distmguish'd  place. 
Let  first  the  herald  due  libation  pay 
To  Jove,  who  guides  the  wanderer  on  his  way ; 
Then  set  the  genial  banquet  in  his  view. 
And  give  the  stranger-ffuest  a  stranger's  due." 

His  sage  advice  the  listening  king  obeys ; 
He  stretch'd  his  hand  the  prudent  chief  to  raise. 
And  from  his  seat  Laodamas  removed, 
(The  monarch's  offspring,  and  his  best  beloved.) 
There  next  his  side  the  godlike  hero  sat ; 
With  stars  of  silver  shone  the  bed  of  state. 
The  golden  ewer  a  beauteous  handmaid  brings, 
Replenish'd  from  the  cool  translucent  springs. 
Whose  poUsh'd  vase  with  copious  stream  supplies 
A  silver  laver,  of  capacious  size. 
The  table  next  in  regal  order  spread. 
The  glittering  canisters  are  heap'd  with  bread : 
Viands  of  various  kinds  invite  the  taste. 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour,  rich  repast ! 
Thus  feasting  high,  Alcmous  gave  the  sign. 
And  bade  the  herald  pour  the  rosy  wine. 
'*  Let  all  around  the  due  libation  pay 
To  Jove,  who  guides  the  wanderer  on  his  way." 

He  said.   Pontonus  heard  the  king's  command : 
The  circling  goblet  moves  from  hand  to  hand : 
Each  drinlu  the  juice  that  glads  the  heart  of  man. 
Alcinous  then,  with  aspect  mild,  began : 

**  Princes  and  peers,  attend  I  while  we  impart 
To  you  the  thoughts  of  no  inhuman  heart. 
Now  pleased  and  satiate  from  the  social  rite 
Repair  we  to  the  blessings  of  the  night : 
But  with  the  rising  day,  assembled  here. 
Let  all  the  elders  of  the  land  appear. 
Pious  observe  our  hospitable  laws. 
And  heaven  propitiate  in  the  stranger's  cause  : 
Then  join'd  in  council  proper  means  explore 
Safe  to  transport  him  to  the  wish'd-for  shore : 
(How  distant  that,  imports  not  us  to  know. 
Nor  weigh  the  labour,  but  relieve  the  woe.) 
Meantime,  nor  harm  nor  anguish  let  him  bear : 
This  interval,  heaven  trusts  him  to  our  care ; 
But  to  his  native  land  our  charge  resign'd. 
Heaven's  is  his  life  to  come,  and  all  the  woes  behind. 
Then  must  he  suffer  what  the  fates  ordain ; 
For  fate  has  wove  the  thread  of  life  with  pain. 
And  twins,  even  from  the  birth,  are  misery  and 
manl 

**  But  if,  descended  from  the  Olympian  bower. 
Gracious  approach  us  some  immortal  power ; 
If  in  that  form  thou  comest  a  guest  divine. 
Some  high  event  the  conscious  gods  design. 
As  yet,  unbid  they  never  graced  our  feast, 
The  solemn  sacrifice  call'd  down  the  guest ; 
Then  manifest  of  heaven  the  vision  stood, 
And  to  our  eyes  familiar  was  the  god. 
Oft  with  some  favour'd  traveller  mey  stray. 
And  shine  before  him  all  the  desert  way : 
With  social  intercourse,  and  face  to  face, 
The  friends  and  guardians  of  our  pious  race. 
So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  kind, 
By  justice,  truth,  and  probity  of  mind ; 
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As  our  dire  neighbours  of  Cyclopean  birth, 
Match  in  fierce  wrong  the  giant-sons  of  earth.'* 

^  Let  no  such  thought  (with  modest  grace  rejoin'd 
The  prudent  Greek)  possess  the  royal  mind. 
Alas !  a  mortal,  like  thyself,  am  I ; 
No  glorious  native  of  yon  azure  sky : 
In  form,  ah,  how  unlike  their  heavenly  kind ! 
How  more  inferior  in  the  gifts  of  mind ! 
Alas,  a  mortal !  most  oppressed  of  those 
Whom  fate  has  loaded  with  a  weight  of  w^oes ; 
By  a  sad  train  of  miseries  alone 
Distinguished  long,  and  second  now  to  none ! 
By  Heaven's  high  will  compelled  from  shore  to  shore ; 
With  Heaven's  high  will  prepared  to  suffer  more. 
What  histories  of  toil  could  I  declare ! 
But  still  long-wearied  nature  wants  repair ; 
Spent  with  fatigue,  and  shrunk  with  pinmg  fast. 
My  craving  bowels  still  require  repast 
Howe'er  the  noble,  suffering  mind,  may  grieve 
Its  load  of  anguish,  and  disdain  to  live ; 
Necessity  demands  our  daily  bread ; 
Hunger  is  insolent,  and  will  be  fed. 
But  finish,  O  ye  peers !  what  you  propose. 
And  let  the  morrow's  dawn  conclude  my  woes : 
Pleased  will  I  suffer  all  the  gods  ordain. 
To  see  my  soil,  my  son,  my  friends,  again. 
That  view  vouchsafed,  let  instant  death  surprise 
With  ever-during  shade  these  happy  eyes ! " 

The  assembled  peers  wi  th  general  praise  approved 
His  pleaded  reason,  and  the  suit  he  moved. 
Each  drinks  a  full  oblivion  of  hia  cares. 
And  to  the  gifts  of  balmy  sleep  repairs. 
Ulysses  in  the  regal  walls  alone 
Remain'd :  beside  him,  on  a  splendid  throne, 
Divine  Arete  and  Alcinous  shone. 
The  queen,  on  nearer  view,  the  oruest  8urvey*d 
Robed  in  the  garments  her  own  nands  had  made ; 
Not  without  wonder  seen.     Then  thus  began, 
Her  words  addressing  to  the  godlike  man : 

<'  Camest  thou  not  hither,wondrous  stranger !  say. 
From  lands  remote,  and  o'er  a  length  of  sea! 
Tell  then  whence  art  thou !  whence  that  princely 

air! 
And  robes  like  these,  so  recent  and  so  fair!" 

^  Hard  is  the  task,  O  princess  1  you  impose, 
(Thus  sighing  spoke  the  man  of  many  woes) 
The  long,  the  mournful  series  to  rehite 
Of  all  my  sorrows,  sent  by  heaven  and  fate ! 
Yet  what  you  ask,  attend.     An  island  lies 
Beyond  these  tracts,  and  under  other  skies, 
Ogygia  named,  in  Ocean's  watery  arms ; 
where  dwells  Calypso,  dreadful  in  her  charms ! 
Remote  from  gods  or  men  she  holds  her  reign, 
Amid  the  terrors  of  the  rolling  main. 
Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 
Unbless'd  !  to  tread  that  interdicted  shore, 
When  Jove  tremendous  in  the  sable  deeps 
Launch'd  his  red  lightning  at  our  scattePd  ships  : 
Then,  all  my  fleet,  and  all  my  followers  lost. 
Sole  on  a  plank,  on  boiling  surges  toss'd. 
Heaven  drove  my  wreck  the  Ogygian  isle  to  find, 
Full  nine  days  floating  to  the  wave  and  wind. 
Met  by  the  goddess  there  with  open  arms. 
She  bribed  my  sta^  with  more  than  human  charms; 
Nay  promised,  vamly  promised,  to  bestow 
Immortal  life,  exempt  from  age  and  woe. 
But  all  her  blandishments  successless  prove, 
To  banish  from  my  breast  my  country  a  love. 
I  stay  reluctant  seven  contmued  years. 
And  water  her  ambrosial  couch  with  tears. 


The  eighth,  she  voluntary  moves  to  part, 
Or  urged  by  Jove,  or  her  own  clian^fal  heart       I 
A  raft  was  fonn'd  to  cross  the  snrvmg  sea ; 
Herself  supplied  the  stores  and  rich  array; 
And  gave  the  gales  to  wait  me  on  the  way. 
In  seventeen  days  appeared 'your  pleasing  coast. 
And  woody  mountains  half  in  vapours  lost 
Joy  touch'd  my  soul :  my  soul  was  joy'd  in  vain, 
For  angry  Neptune  roused  the  raging  main ; 
The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar; 
The  splitting  raft  the  furious  tempests  tore ; 
And  storms  vindictive  intercept  die  shore. 
Soon  as  their  rage  subsides,  the  seas  I  brave 
With  naked  force,  and  shoot  along  the  wave. 
To  reach  this  isle :  but  there  my  hopes  were  lost, 
The  surge  impell'd  me  on  a  craggy  coast 
I  chose  the  safer  sea,  and  chanced  to  find 
A  river's  mouth,  impervious  to  the  wind. 
And  clear  of  rocks.     I  fainted  by  tlie  flood ; 
Then  took  the  shelter  of  the  neighbouring  wood. 
'Twas  night ;  and  cover'd  in  the  foliage  deep, 
Jove  plunged  my  senses  in  the  death  of  ale^. 
All  night  I  slept,  oblivious  of  my  pain : 
Aurora  dawn'd,  and  Phoebus  shined  in  vain. 
Nor  till  oblique  he  sloped  his  evening  ray. 
Had  Somnus  dried  the  balmy  dews  away. 
Then  female  voices  from  the  shore  I  heard : 
A  maid  amidst  them,  goddess-like,  appear *d : 
To  her  I  sued,  she  pitied  my  distress ; 
Like  thee  in  beauty,  nor  in  virtue  less. 
Who  from  such  youth  could  hope  considerate  care  \ 
In  youth  and  beauty  wisdom  is  but  rare ! 
She  gave  me  life,  relieved  with  just  supplies 
My  wants,  and  lent  these  robes  that  strikeyour  eyes. 
This  is  the  truth :  and  oh,  ye  powers  on  high  ! 
Forbid  that  want  should  sink  me  to  a  lie." 

To  this  the  king :  ^  Our  daughter  but  express'd 
Her  cares  imperfect  to  our  goSike  guest 
Suppliant  to  her,  since  first  he  chose  to  pray. 
Why  not  herself  did  she  conduct  the  way. 
And  with  her  handmaids  to  our  court  convey!" 

"  Hero  and  king !  (Ulysses  thus  replied) 
Nor  blame  her,  faultless,  nor  suspect  of  pride : 
She  bade  me  follow  in  the  attendant  train ; 
But  fear  and  reverence  did  my  steps  detain. 
Lest  rash  suspicion  might  alann  thy  mind : 
Man's  of  a  jealous  and  mistaking  kmd.** 

"  Far  from  my  soul  (he  cried)  the  gods  cflace 
All  wrath  ill  grounded,  and  suspicion  base ! 
Whate'er  ia  honest,  stranger,  I  approve ; 
And  would  to  Phoebus,  Pallas,  and  to  Jore, 
Such  as  thou  art,  thy  thought  and  mine  were  one, 
Nor  thou  unwilling  to  be  call'd  my  son : 
In  such  alliance  couldst  thou  wish  to  jotOy 
A  palace  stored  with  treasures  should  be  thine. 
But  if  reluctant,  who  shall  force  thy  stay  f 
Jove  bids  to  set  the  stranger  on  his  way. 
And  ships  shall  wait  thee  with  the  morning  ray. 
Till  then,  let  slumber  close  thy  careful  eyes ; 
The  wakeful  mariners  shall  watch  the  sues. 
And  seize  the  moment  when  the  breezes  rise : 
Then  gently  waft  thee  to  the  pleasing  shore. 
Where  thy  soul  rests,  and  labour  is  no  more. 
Far  as  Eubcea  though  thy  country  lay. 
Our  ships  with  ease  transport  thee  in  a  day. 
Thither  of  old,  Earth's  giant-son  to  view. 
On  wings  of  winds  with  Rhadamanth  they  flew : 
This  land,  from  whence  their  morning  coorm 

begun, 
Saw  them  returning  with  the  setting  sun. 
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Your  eyes  shiJl  witness  and  confirm  my  tale, 
Our  youth  how  dextrous,  and  how  fleet  our  sail, 
When  justly  timed  with  equal  sweep  they  row. 
And  ocean  whitens  in  long  tracks  helow." 

Thus  he.    No  word  the  experienced  man  replies. 
But  thus  to  heaven,  (and  heavenward  lifts  hiseyes:) 
'<  O  Jove !  O  father  1  what  the  king  accords 
Do  thou  make  perfect !  sacred  be  his  words ! 
Wide  o'er  the  world  Alcinous'  glory  shine ; 
Let  fame  be  his,  and  ah !  my  country  mine ! " 
Meantime  Arete,  for  the  hour  of  rest, 
Ordains  the  fleecy  couch,  and  covering  vest : 
Bids  her  fair  train  the  purple  quilts  prepare, 
And  the  thick  carpets  spread  with  busy  care. 
With  torches  blazmg  in  Uieir  hands  they  pass'd, 
And  finished  all  their  queen's  command  with  haste : 
Then  gave  the  signal  to  the  wiUine  guest : 
He  rose  with  pleasure,  and  retired  to  rest. 
There,  soft-extended,  to  the  murmuring  sound 
I   Of  the  high  porch,  Ulysses  sleeps  profound  I 
Within,  released  from  cares  Alcinous  lies ; 
And  fast  beside  were  closed  Arete's  eyes. 


BOOK  VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 
Alcinous  osllfl  a  oonncil,  in  which  it  ia  resolved  to 
tmnsport  UljrMM  into  hia  country.  Aftar  which  uplendid 
entertainments  are  msde,  where  the  celebrated  musician 
and  poet  Dennodocus  plays  and  sings  to  the  guests.  They 
next  proceed  to  the  games,  the  race,  the  wrestling,  the 
discus,  &c  where  Ulysses  casts  a  prodigious  length,  to  the 
admiration  of  aU  the  spectators.  They  return  again  to  the 
banquet,  and  Demodocus  sings  the  loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  Ulysses,  after  a  compliment  to  the  poet,  desires 
him  to  sing  the  introduction  of  the  wooden  horse  into 
Troy ;  which  subject  provolclng  his  tears,  Aloinous  in- 
quires of  his  guest  his  name,  parentage,  and  fortunes. 


Now  fair  Aurora  lifts  her  golden  ray, 
And  all  the  ruddy  orient  flames  with  day  : 
Alcinous,  and  the  chief,  with  dawning  light. 
Rose  instant  from  the  slumbers  of  the  night ; 
Then  to  the  ooundl-seat  they  bend  their  way, 
And  fill  the  shining  thrones  along  the  bay. 

Meanwhile  Minerva,  in  her  gqardian  care, 
Shoots  from  the  starry  vault  through  fields  of  air ; 
In  form  a  herald  of  the  king,  she  flies 
From  peer  to  peer,  and  thus  incessant  cries  : 

**  Nobles  and  chiefs  who  rule  Phseacia's  states, 
The  king  in  council  your  attendance  waits  : 
A  prince  of  grace  divine  your  aid  implores. 
O'er  unknown  seas  arrived  from  unknown  ahores.*' 

She  spoke,  and  sudden  with  tumultuous  sounds 
Of  thronging  multitudes  the  shore  rebounds ; 
At  once  the  seats  they  fill :  and  every  eye 
Gazed,  as  before  some  brother  of  the  sky. 
Pallas  with  grace  divine  his  fonn  improves, 
More  hiffh  he  treads,  and  more  enlarged  he  moves ; 
She  sheds  celestial-  bloom,  regard  to  draw  ; 
And  gives  a  dignity  of  mien  to  awe  ; 
With  strength  the  future  prize  of  tame  to  play, 
And  gather  all  the  honours  of  the  day. 

Then  from  his  flittering  throne  Alcinous  rose  : 
"  Attend  (he  cried)  while  we  our  will  disclose. 
Your  present  aid  tnis  godlike  stranger  craves, 
Tofis'd  by  rude  tempest  through  a  war  of  waves  ; 
Perhaps  from  realms  that  view  the  rising  day. 
Or  nations  sabjeet  to  the  western  ray. 


Then  grant,  what  here  all  sons  of  woe  obtain, 
(For  here  affliction  never  pleads  in  vain :) 
Be  chosen  youths  prepared  expert  to  try 
The  vast  profound,  and  bid  the  vessel  fly  : 
Launch  the  tall  bark,  and  order  ever>'  uar  ; 
Then  in  our  court  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
Instant,  you  sailors,  to  this  task  attend  : 
Swift  to  the  palace,  all  ye  peers  ascend  ; 
Let  none  to  strangers  honours  due  disclaim  : 
Be  th^ire  Demodocus,  the  bard  of  fame. 
Taught  by  the  gods  to  please,  when  high  he  sings 
The  vocal  lay,  responsive  to  the  strings." 

Thus  spoke  the  prince :  the  attending  peers  obey, 
In  state  they  move  ;  Alcinous  leads  the  way  : 
Swift  to  Demodocus  the  herald  flies. 
At  once  the  sailors  to  their  charge  arise  ; 
They  launch  the  vessel,  and  unfurl  the  sails. 
And  stretch  the  swelluig  canvas  to  the  sales  ; 
Then  to  the  palace  move  :  a  gathering  dirong. 
Youth,  and  white  age,  tumultuous  pour  along  : 
Now  all  accesses  to  the  dome  are  fill'd  ; 
Eight  boars,  the  choicest  of  the  herd,  are  kill'd  : 
Two  beeves,  twelve  fatlings  from  the  flock,  they 

bring 
To  crown  the  feast ;  so  wills  the  bounteous  king. 
The  herald  now  arrives,  and  guides  along 
The  sacred  master  of  celestial  song : 
Dear  to  the  Muse  !  who  gave  his  days  to  flow 
With  mighty  blessingB,  mix'd  with  mighty  woe : 
With  clouds  of  darkness  quench'd  his  viBual  ray. 
But  gave  him  skill  to  raise  the  lofty  lay. 
High  on  a  radiant  throne  sublime  in  state, 
Encircled  by  huge  multitudes,  he  sat  : 
With  silver  shone  the  throne  ;  his  lyre,  well  strung 
To  rapturous  sounds,  at  hand  Pontonus  hung  ; 
Before  his  seat  a  polish'd  table  shines, 
And  a  full  goblet  foams  with  generous  wines : 
His  food  a  herald  bore  ;  and  now  they  fed  ; 
And  now  the  rage  of  craving  hunger  fled. 

Then  fired  by  all  the  muse,  aloud  he  sings 
The  mighty  deeds  of  demigods  and  kings : 
From  that  fierce  wrath  the  noble  song  arose. 
That  made  Ulyases  and  Achilles  foes  ; 
How  o'er  the  feast  they  doom  the  fall  of  Troy ; 
The  stem  debate  Atrides  hears  with  joy  : 
For  heaven  foretold  the  contest,  when  he  trod 
The  marble  threshold  of  the  Delphic  god. 
Curious  to  learn  the  counsels  of  the  sky. 
Ere  yet  he  loosed  the  rase  of  war  on  Troy. 

Touch'd  at  the  song,  Ulysses  straight  resign'd 
To  soft  affliction  all  his  manly  mind  : 
Before  his  eyes  the  purple  vest  he  drew. 
Industrious  to  conceal  the  falling  dew  : 
But  when  the  music  paused,  he  ceased  to  shed 
The  flowing  tear,  and  nused  his  drooping  head : 
And  lifting  to  the  gods  a  goblet  crown'd. 
He  pour'd  a  pure  ubation  to  the  ground. 
Transported  with  the  song,  the  listening  train 
Again  with  loud  apphuise  demand  the  strain  : 
Again  Ulysses  veird  his  pensive  head. 
Again,  unmann'd,  a  shower  of  sorrow  shed  : 
Conceal'd  he  wept :  the  king  observed  alone 
The  silent  tear  and  heard  the  secret  groan  : 
Then  to  the  bard  aloud  :  "O  cease  to  sing, 
Dumb  bo  thy  voice,  and  mute  the  liarmonious 

string; 
Enough  the  feast  has  pleased,  enough  the  power 
Of  heavenly  song  has  crown'd  the  genial  hour  ! 
Incessant  in  the  games  your  strength  display. 
Contest,  ye  brave,  the  honours  of  the  day  I 
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That  pleased  the  admiring  stranger  may  proclaim 

In  distant  regions  the  Pliseacian  fame  : 

None  wield  the  gauntlet  with  so  dire  a  sway, 

Or  swifter  in  the  race  devour  the  way  ; 

None  in  the  leap  spring  with  so  strong  a  bound. 

Or  firmer  in  the  wrestling  press  the  ground." 

Thus  spoke  the  king:  the  attending  peers  obey: 
In  state  they  move  ;  Alcinous  leads  the  way  : 
His  golden  l^Te  Demodocus  unstrung. 
High  on  a  colunm  in  the  palace  hung  ;       « 
And  guided  by  a  herald's  guardian  cares, 
Majestic  to  the  lists  of  fame  repairs. 

Now  swarms  the  populace  :  a  countless  throng. 
Youth  and  hoar  age  ;  and  man  drives  man  along ; 
The  games  begin  ;  ambitious  of  the  prize, 
Acroneus,  Thoon,  and  Eretmeus  rise  ; 
The  prize  Ocyalus  and  Pr}*mneu8  claim, 
Anchialus  and  Ponteus  chiefs  of  fame  : 
There  Proreus,  N  antes,  Eratreus  appear, 
And  famed  Amphialus,  Pol^iieus'  heir  : 
Euryalus,  like  Mars  terrific,  I'ose, 
When  clad  in  wTath  he  withers  hosts  of  foes  : 
Naubolides  with  grace  unequal'd  shone 
Or  equaled  by  Laodamas  alone. 
With  these  came  forth  Ambasineus  the  strong, 
And  three  brave  sons  from  great  Alcinous  sprung. 

Ranged  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  stand, 
Start  from  the  goal,  and  vanish  o*er  the  strand : 
Swift  as  on  wings  of  wind  upborne  they  fly, 
And  drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky : 
Before  the  rest,  what  space  the  hinds  allow 
Between  the  mule  and  ox,  from  plough  to  plough, 
Clytonius  sprung :  he  wing'd  the  rapid  way. 
And  bore  the  unrivalM  honours  of  the  day. 
With  fierce  embrace  the  brawny  wrestlers  join : 
The  conquest,  great  Euryalus,  is  thine. 
Amphialus  sprung  forward  with  a  bound, 
Superior  in  the  leap  a  length  of  ground : 
From  Eratreus*  strong  arm  the  discus  flies, 
And  sings  with  unmatched  force  along  the  skies. 
And  Laodam  whirls  high,  with  dreadful  sway, 
The  gloves  of  death,  victorious  in  the  fray. 

While  thus  the  peerage  in  the  games  contends. 
In  act  to  speak,  Laodamas  a8cen& : 

<<  O  friends  (he  cries)  the  stranger  seems  well 
To  try  the  illustrious  laUurs  of  the  field :  [skUl'd 
I  deem  him  brave ;  then  grant  the  brave  man's  claim, 
Invite  the  hero  to  his  Miare  of  fame. 
What  nervous  arms  he  boasts  1  how  firm  his  tread ! 
His  limbs  how  tum'd!  how  broad  his  shoulders 

spread! 
By  age  unbroke  1  but  all-consuming  care 
Destroys  perhaps  the  strength  that  time  would 

spare: 
Dire  is  the  ocean,  dread  in  all  its  forms ! 
Man  must  decay,  when  man  contends  with  storms." 

<<  Well  hast  thou  spoke  (Euzyalus  replies), 
Thine  is  the  guest,  invite  him  thou  to  rise." 
Swift  at  the  word  advancing  from  the  crowd 
He  made  obeisance,  and  thus  spoke  aloud : 

"Vouchsafes  the  reverend  stranger  to  display 
His  manly  worth,  and  share  the  glorious  day! 
Father,  arise !  for  thee  thy  port  proclaims 
Expert  to  conquer  in  the  solemn  games. 
To  fame  arise !  for  what  more  fame  can  yield 
Than  the  swift  race,  or  conflict  of  the  field ! 
Steal  from  corroding  care  one  transient  day, 
To  glory  give  the  space  thou  hast  to  stay ; 
Short  is  tne  time,  and  lo  1  even  now  the  gales 
Call  thee  aboard,  and  stretch  the  swelling  sails." 


To  whom  with  si^hs  Ulysses  gave  reply : 
'<  Ah  why  the  ill-smting  pastime  most  I  try  I 
To  gloomy  care  my  thoughts  alone  are  free ; 
111  the  gay  sports  with  troubled  hearts  agree: 
Sad  from  my  natal  hour  my  days  have  ran, 
A  much-afflicted,  much-enduring  man ! 
Who  suppliant  to  the  king  and  peers,  implores 
A  speedy  voyage  to  his  native  shores." 

'<  Wide  wanders,  Laodam,  thy  erring  tongue, 
The  sports  of  glory  to  the  brave  belong, 
(Retorts  Euryalus:)  he  boasts  no  daim 
Among  the  great,  unlike  the  sons  of  fame. 
A  wandering  merchant  he  frequents  the  main. 
Some  mean  sea-farer  in  pursuit  of  gain ; 
Studious  of  freight,  in  naval  trade  well  skUl'd, 
But  dreads  the  athletic  laboun  of  the  fidd." 

Incensed  Ulysses  with  a  frown  replies: 
"  O  forward  to  proclaim  thy  soul  unwiae ! 
With  partial  hands  the  gods  their  gifts  diq>ense : 
Some  greatly  think,  some  speak  with  manly  sense ; 
Here  heaven  an  elegance  of  form  denies. 
But  wisdom  the  defect  of  form  supplies  : 
This  man  with  enersy  of  thought  controls. 
And  steals  with  modest  violence  our  sools, 
He  speaks  reservedly,  but  he  speaks  with  f<iroe, 
Nor  can  one  word  be  changed  but  for  a  worse ; 
In  public  more  than  mortal  he  appears. 
And  as  he  moves  the  gazing  crowd  reveres : 
While  others,  beauteous  as  the  ethereal  kind. 
The  nobler  portion  want,  a  knowing  mind. 
In  outward  show  heaven  gives  ihee  to  excel. 
But  heaven  denies  the  praise  of  thinking  well. 
Ill  bear  the  brave  a  rude  ungovem'd  tongue. 
And,  youth,  mv  generous  soul  resents  the  wrong : 
Skiird  in  heroic  exercise,  I  claim 
A  post  of  honour  with  the  sons  of  fame : 
Such  was  my  boast  while  vigour  crown'd  my  dav^ 
Now  care  surrounds  me,  and  my  force  decays ; 
Inured  a  melancholy  part  to  b«ur. 
In  scenes  of  death,  by  tempest  and  by  war. 
Yet  thus  bv  woes  impaired,  no  more  I  waive 
To  prove  the  hero. — Slander  stings  the  brave." 

Then  striding  forward  with  a  furious  bound, 
He  wrench*d  a  rocky  fragment  from  the  ground. 
By  far  more  ponderous,  and  more  huge  by  far. 
Than  what  Phseacia's  sons  discfaai^ged  in  air. 
Fierce  from  hui  arm  the  enormous  load  he  flingi; 
Sonorous  through  the  shaded  air  it  sings : 
Couch'd  to  Uie  earth,  tempestuous  aa  it  flies, 
The  crowd  gaze  upward  while  it  cleaves  the  skies. 
Beyond  all  marks,  with  many  a  giddy  round 
Down  rushing,  it  upturns  a  hill  of  ground. 

That  instant  Pallas,  bursting  from  a  cloud, 
Fix'd  a  distinguished  mark,  and  cried  aloud : 

<<  Even  he  who  sightless  wants  his  visual  ray. 
May  by  his  touch  alone  award  the  day : 
Thy  signal  throw  transcends  the  utinost  bound 
Of  every  champion,  by  a  length  of  groond: 
Securely  bid  the  strongest  of  the  train 
Arise  to  throw :  the  strongest  throws  in  vnin.*^ 

She  spoke :  and  momentary  mounts  the  sky : 
The  friendly  voice  Ulysses  hears  with  icy ; 
Then  thus  aloud,  elate  with  decent  pride : 
*<  Rise,  ye  Phieaeians,  try  your  force  (he  cried ;) 
If  with  this  throw  the  strongest  caster  vie. 
Still,  further  still,  I  bid  the  discus  fly. 
Stand  forth,  ye  champions,  who  the  gauntlet  wi^ 
Or  you,  the  swiftest  racers  of  the  field  I 
Stand  forth,  ye  wrestlers,  who  these  pastimes  grace! 
I  wield  the  gauntlet,  and  I  run  the 
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In  8uch  heroic  games  I  yield  to  none :; 

Or  yield  to  brave  Laodamas  alone  ; 

Shall  I  with  brave  Laodamas  contend  I 

A  friend  is  sacred,  and  I  style  him  friend. 

Ungenerous  were  the  man,  and  base  of  heart, 

Who  takes  the  kind,  and  pays  the  ungrateful  part: 

Chiefly  the  man  in  foreign  realms  confined, 

Base  to  his  friend,  to  his  own  interest  blind  : 

All,  all  your  heroes  I  this  day  defy ; 

Give  me  a  man,  that  we  our  might  may  try. 

Expert  in  every  art,  I  boast  the  skill 

To  give  the  feather'd  arrow  wings  to  kill ; 

Should  a  whole  host  at  once  discharge  the  bow. 

My  well-aim'd  shaft  with  death  prevents  the  foe : 

Alone  superior  in  the  field  of  Troy, 

Great  Philoctetes  taught  the  shaft  to  fly. 

From  all  the  sons  of  earth  unrival'd  praise 

I  justly  claim ;  but  yield  to  better  days. 

To  those  famed  days  when  great  Alcides  rose, 

And  Eurytus,  who  bade  the  gods  be  foes : 

(Vain  Eurytus,  whose  art  became  his  crime. 

Swept  from  the  earth  he  perish'd  in  his  prime ; 

Sudden  the  irremeable  way  he  trod. 

Who  boldly  durst  defy  the  bowyer-god.) 

In  fighting  fields  as  for  the  spear  I  throw. 

As  flies  an  arrow  from  the  well-drawn  bow. 

Sole  in  the  race  the  contest  I  decline, 

Stifl"  are  my  weary  joints ;  and  I  resign. 

By  storms  and  hunger  worn  :  age  well  may  fail. 

When  storms  and  hunger  both  at  once  assail." 

Abash'd  the  numbers  hear  the  godlike  man. 
Till  great  Alcinous  mildly  thus  began  :       [tongue 

'<  Well  hast  thou  spoke,  and  well  thy  generous 
With  decent  pride  refutes  a  public  wrong  : 
Warm  are  thy  words,  but  warm  without  ofi'ence  ; 
Fear  only  fools,  secure  in  men  of  sense  : 
Thy  worth  is  known.     Then  hear  our  countr)''s 
And  bear  to  heroes  our  heroic  fame ;  [claim, 

In  distant  realms  our  glorious  deeds  display, 
Repeat  them  frequent  m  the  genial  day;        [end, 
When  blees'd  wiUi  ease  thy  woes  and  wanderings 
Teach  them  thy  consort,  bid  thy  sons  attend  ; 
How  loved  of  Jove  he  crown'd  our  sires  with  praise. 
How  we,  their  ofibpring,  dignify  our  race. 

<'  Let  other  realms  the  deathful  gauntlet  wield, 
Or  boast  the  glories  of  the  athletic  field  ; 
We  in  the  course  unrival'd  speed  display, 
Or  through  casrulean  billows  plough  the  way  ; 
To  dress,  to  dance,  to  sing,  our  sote  delight. 
The  feast  or  bath  bv  day,  and  love  by  night : 
Rise  tben^  ye  skill'd  in  measures  ;  let  hun  bear 
Your  fame  to  men  that  breathe  a  distant  air, 
And  faithful  say,  to  yon  the  powers  belong 
To  race,  to  sail,  to  dance,  to  chant  the  song. 
But,  herald,  to  the  palace  swift  repair. 
And  the  soft  lyre  to  grace  our  pastimes  bear." 

Swift  at  the  word,  obedient  to  the  king. 
The  herald  flies  the  tuneful  lyre  to  bring. 
Up  rose  nine  seniors,  chosen  to  survey 
The  future  games,  the  judges  of  the  day : 
With  instant  care  they  mark  a  spacious  round, 
And  level  for  the  dance  the  allotted  ground  : 
The  herald  bears  the  lyre :  intent  to  play, 
The  bard  advancing  meditates  the  lay  : 
Skill'd  in  the  dance,  tall  youths,  a  bloomins  band. 
Graceful  before  the  heavenly  minstrel  stand  ; 
Light-bounding  from  the  earth,  at  once  they  rise, 
Their  feet  half  viewless  quiver  in  the  skies : 
Ulysses  gazed,  astonish'd  to  survey 
The  glancing  splendours  as  their  sandals  play. 


Meantime  the  bard,  alternate  to  the  strings. 
The  loves  of  Mars  and  Cytherea  sings ; 
How  the  stem  god,  enamour'd  with  her  charms, 
Clasp'd  the  gay  panting  goddess  in  his  arms. 
By  bribes  sauced  :  and  how  the  sun,  whose  eye 
Views  the  broad  heavens,  disclosed  the  lawless  joy. 
Stun^  to  the  soul,  indignant  through  the  skies 
To  his  bhick  forge  vindictive  Vulcan  flies  : 
Arrived,  his  sinewy  arms  incessant  place 
The  eternal  anvil  on  the  massy  base. 
A  wondrous  net  he  labours,  to  betray 
The  wanton  lovers,  as  entwined  they  lay  ; 
Indissolubly  strong  I     Then  instant  bears 
To  his  immortal  dome  the  finish'd  snares. 
Above,  below,  around,  with  art  dispread. 
The  sure  enclosure  folds  the  genial  bed  ; 
Whose  texture  even  the  search  of  gods  deceives. 
Thin  as  the  filmy  threads  the  spider  weaves. 
Then,  as  withdrawing  from  the  starry  bowers. 
He  feigns  a  journey  to  the  Lemnian  shores. 
His  favourite  isle  !     Observant  Mars  descries 
His  wish'd  recess,  and  to  the  goddess  flies  ; 
He  glows,  he  bums  :  the  fair-hair'd  queen  of  love 
Descends  smooth-gliding  from  the  courts  of  Jove, 
Gay  blooming  in  full  clmrms :  her  hand  he  press'd 
With  eager  joy,  and  with  a  sigh  address'd : 

**  Come,  my  beloved!  and  taste  the  soft  delights: 
Come,  to  repose  the  genial  bed  invites : 
Thy  absent  spouse,  neglectful  of  thy  charms. 
Prefers  his  barbarous  Sintians  to  thv  arms !" 

Then,  nothing  loth,  the  enamour'd  fair  he  led, 
And  sunk  transported  on  the  conscious  bed. 
Down  rush'd  the  toils,  invrrapping  as  they  lay 
The  careless  lovers  in  their  wanton  play  : 
In  vain  they  strive,  the  intangling  snares  deny 
(Inextricably  firm)  the  power  to  fly. 
Wam'd  by  the  god  who  sheds  the  golden  day, 
Stem  Vulcan  homeward  treads  the  starry  way : 
Arrived,  he  sees,  he  grieves,  with  rage  he  bums  ; 
Full  horrible  he  roars,  his  voice  all  heaven  returns. 

^  O  Jove !  (he  cried)  O  all  ye  powers  above. 
See  the  lewd  dalliance  of  the  queen  of  love  ! 
Me,awkward  me,  she  scorns,  and  yields  her  charms 
To  that  fair  letcher,  the  strong  god  of  arras. 
If  I  am  lame,  that  stain  my  natal  hour 
By  fate  imposed  ;  such  me  my  parent  bore : 
Why  was  1  bom !  See  how  the  wanton  lies ! 
O  sight  tormenting  to  a  husband's  eyes  ] 
But  vet,  I  trust,  this  once  even  Mars  would  fly 
His  fair  one's  arms — he  thinks  her,  once,  too  nigh. 
But  there  remain,  ye  guilty,  in  my  power. 
Till  Jove  refunds  his  shameless  daughter's  dower. 
Too  dear  I  prized  a  fair  enchanting  face  : 
Beauty  unchaste  is  beauty  in  disgrace." 

Meanwhile  the  gods  the  dome  of  Vulcan  throng, 
Apollo  comes,  and  Neptune  comes  along. 
With  these  gay  Henries  trod  the  starry  plain ; 
But  modesty  withheld  the  goddess-train. 
All  heaven  beholds,  imprison'd  as  they  lie. 
And  unextinguish'd  laughter  shakes  the  sky. 

Then  mutual,  thus  they  spoke:  <<  Behold  on  wrong 
Swift  vengeance  waits;  and  art  subdues  the  strong! 
Dwells  there  a  god  on  all  the  Olympian  brow 
More  swift  than  Mars,  and  more  thui  Vulcan  slow! 
Yet  Vulcan  conquers,  and  the  god  of  arms 
Must  pay  the  penalty  for  Uwless  charms." 

Thus  serious  they :  but  he  who  gilds  the  skies, 
The  gay  Apollo,  thus  to  Hermes  cries  : 
'*  Would'stthou,  enchain'dlike  Mar8,0  Hermes,  lie. 
And  bear  the  shame  like  Mars,  to  share  the  joyt" 
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^  O  envied  shame  !  (the  siniling  youth  rejoin'd) 
I   Add  thrice  the  chains,  and  thrice  more  firmly  bind; 
I    Graze,  all  ye  gods,  and  every  goddess  gaze. 
Yet  eager  would  I  bless  the  sweet  disgrace." 

Loud  laugh  the  rest,  even  Neptune  laughs  aloud. 
Yet  sues  importunate  to  loose  the  god  : 
**  And  free  (he  cries)  O  Vulcan  1  free  from  shame 
Thy  captives ;  I  ensure  the  penal  claim/* 

« WUl  Neptune  (Vulcan  then)  the  faithless  trust! 
He  suffers  who  gives  surety  for  the  unjust: 
But  say,  if  that  lewd  scandal  of  the  sky. 
To  liberty  restored,  perfidious  fly  ; 
Say,  wilt  thou  bear  tne  mulct !"    He  instant  cries, 
<<  The  mulct  I  bear,  if  Mars  perfidious  flies." 

To  whom  appeased :  "  No  more  I  urge  delay ! 
When  Neptune  sues,  my  part  is  to  obey.'* 
Then  to  the  snares  his  force  the  god  applies  ; 
They  bui*st ;  and  Mars  to  Thrace  indignant  flies : 
To  Uie  soft  Cyprian  shores  the  goddess  moves, 
To  visit  Paphos  and  her  blooming  groves, 
Where  to  the  power  a  hundred  altars  rise, 
And  breathing  odours  scent  the  balmy  skies  : 
Conceal'd  she  bathes  in  consecrated  bowers. 
The  Graces  unguents  shed,  ambrosial  showers. 
Unguents  that  charm  the  gods  !  she  last  assumes 
Her  wondrous  robes  ;  and  full  the  goddess  blooms. 

Thus  sung  the  bard :  Ulysses  hears  with  joy. 
And  loud  applauses  rend  the  vaulted  sky. 

Then  to  the  sports  his  sons  the  king  commands : 
Each  blooming  youth  before  the  monarch  stands. 
In  dance  unmatched  I  A  wondrous  ball  is  brought, 
jThe  work  of  Polybus,  divinely  wrought) 
This  youth  with  strength  enormous  bids  it  fly. 
And  bending  backward  whirls  it  to  the  sky ; 
His  brother,  springing  with  an  active  bound. 
At  distance  intercepts  it  from  the  eronnd : 
The  ball  dismissed,  in  dance  they  skim  the  strand. 
Turn  and  return,  and  scarce  imprint  the  sand. 
The  assembly  gazes  with  astonish*d  eyes. 
And  send  in  shouts  applauses  to  the  skies. 

Then  thus  Ulysses :  **  Happy  king,  whose  name 
The  brightest  shines  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame : 
In  subjects  happy !  with  surprise  I  gaze ; 
Thy  praise  was  just ;  their  skill  transcends  thy 
praise." 
Pleased  with  his  people's  fame  the  monarch 
hears, 
And  thus  benevolent  accosts  the  peers : 
"  Since  wisdom's  sacred  guidance  he  pursues. 
Give  to  the  stronger-guest  a  stranger's  dues : 
Twelve  princes  in  our  realm  dominion  share. 
O'er  whom  supreme  imperial  power  I  beai* : 
Bring  gold,  a  pledge  of  love ;  a  talent  bring, 
A  vest,  a  robe ;  and  imitate  your  king : 
Be  swift  to  give ;  that  he  this  night  may  share 
The  social  feast  of  joy,  with  joy  sincere. 
And  thou,  Euryalus,  redeem  thy  wrong ; 
A  generous  heart  repairs  a  slanderous  tongue." 

The  assenting  peers,  obedient  to  the  king, 
In  haste  their  heralds  send  the  gifts  to  bring. 
Then  thus  Euryalus :  "  O  prince,  whose  sway 
Rules  this  blees'd  realm,  repentant  I  obey ! 
Be  his  this  sword,  whose  blade  of  brass  displays 
A  ruddy  gleam ;  whose  hilt,  a  silver  blaze ; 
Whose  ivorv  sheath,  inwrought  with  curious  pride. 
Adds  graceful  terror  to  the  wearer's  side." 

He  said,  and  to  his  hand  the  sword  consign'd ; 
«  And  if  (he  cried)  my  words  affect  thy  mind, 
Far  from  thy  mind  those  words,  ye  whirlwinds,  bear. 
And  scatter  them,  ye  storms,  in  empty  air! 


Crown,  O  ye  heavens,  with  joy  his  pttoelid  hxm\ 
And  grant  him  to  his  spouse  and  native  shorn!'* 

"  And  bless'd  be  thou,  my  frtend,  (Ulysses  aia} 
Crown  him  with  every  joy,  ye  fkvoaring  skies ; 
To  thy  calm  hours  continued  peaee  aff«d, 
And  never,  never  may'st  thoa  wmnt  this  sword !" 

He  said,  and  o'er  his  shoulder  flni^  the  bbde. 
Now  o'er  the  earth  aacends  the  evening  shad^: 
The  precious  gifts  the  illustrious  heralds  bear. 
And  to  the  court  the  embodied  peers  ivpsir. 
Before  the  queen  Alcinous'  sons  uofoM 
The  vests,  the  robes,  and  heaps  of  shining  gold ; 
Then  to  the  radiant  thrones  they  move  in  state: 
Aloft,  the  king  in  pomp  imperial  sat. 

Thence  to  uie  queen :  ^  O  partner  of  our  rei^ 
O  sole  beloved !  command  thy  menial  train 
A  polish'd  chest  and  stately  robes  to  bear. 
And  healing  waters  for  the  bath  prepare : 
That,  bathed,  our  guest  may  bid  his  sorrows  eeue, 
Hear  the  sweet  song,  and  tssle  the  feast  in  peaer. 
A  bowl  that  flames  with  gold,  of  wondroos  fnme, 
Ourself  we  give,  memorial  of  our  name ! 
To  raise  in  offerings  to  almighty  Jove, 
And  every  god  that  treads  £e  oomrts  above." 

Instant  the  queen,  observant  of  the  king, 
Commands  her  train  a  spacious  vase  to  bring; 
The  spacious  vase  with  ample  streams  suflioe, 
Heap  high  the  wood,  and  bid  the  flames  arise. 
The  flames  climb  round  it  with  a  fierce  embrace, 
The  fuming  waters  bubble  o'er  the  blase. 
Herself  the  chest  prepares :  in  order  roU'd 
The  robes,  the  vests  are  ranged,  and  heaps  of  gold : 
And  adding  a  rich  dress  inwrought  with  art, 
A  gift  expressive  of  her  bounteous  heart. 
Thus  spoke  to  Ithacus :  **  To  guard  with  bands 
Insolvable  these  gifts,  thy  care  demands; 
Lest,  in  thy  slumbers  on  the  watery  main. 
The  hand  of  rapine  make  our  bounty  vain." 

Then  bending  with  full  force,  around  he  roird 
A  labvrinth  of  bands  in  fold  on  fold. 
Closed  with  Circaean  art     A  train  attends 
Around  the  bath :  the  bath  the  king  aseeods: 
(Untasted  joy,  since  that  disastroos  hour 
He  sail'd,  ill-&ted,  Irom  Calypso's  bower, 
Where,  happy  as  the  gods  that  range  the  sky. 
He  feasted  ever)*  sense,  with  every  joy.) 
He  bathes ;  the  damsels  with  officious  toil 
Shed  sweets,  shed  unguents,  in  a  shower  of  oi)  : 
Then  o'er  his  limbs  a  gorgeous  robe  he  spreads 
And  to  the  feast  magnificently  treads. 
Full  where  the  dome  its  shining  valves  expands, 
Nausicaa  blooming  as  a  goddess  stands, 
With  wondering  eyes  the  hero  she  survey'd, 
And  graceful  thus  began  the  ro^-al  maid : 

**  Hail,  godlike  stranger !  and  when  heaven  re* 
To  thy  fond  wisli  thy  long-expected  shores,  [stons 
This,  ever  gi<atefu],  in  remembrance  bear. 
To  me  thou  oweet,  to  me,  the  vital  air.** 

''O  royal  maid,  (Ulysses  straight  returns) 
Whose  worth  the  splendours  of  Uiy  race  adorns 
So  may  dread  Jove,  whose  arm  in  vengeance  fonu« 
The  writhen  bolt,  and  blackens  heaven  with  storms 
Restore  me  safe,  through  weary  wanderings  toFt, 
To  my  dear  country's  ever-pleasing  coast. 
As  while  the  spirit  in  this  bosom  glows. 
To  thee,  my  goddess,  I  address  my  vows :  ' 

My  life,  thy  gift  I  boast !  "—He  said  and  sat, 
Fast  by  Alcinous,  on  a  throne  of  state. 
Now  each  partakes  the  feast,  the  wine  prepares, 
Portions  the  food,  and  each  his  portion  shares. 
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The  bard  a  herald  guides :  the  gazing  throng 
Fay  low  obeisance  as  he  moves  along : 
Beneath  a  sculptured  arch  he  sits  enthroned^ 
The  peers  encircling  form  an  awful  round. 
Then  from  the  chine,  Ulysses  carves  with  art 
Delicious  food,  an  honorary  part ; 
**  This,  let  the  master  of  the  lyre  receive, 
A  pledge  of  love !  'tis  all  a  wretch  can  give. 
Lives  mere  a  man  beneath  the  spacious  skies, 
Who  sacred  honours  to  the  bard  denies? 
The  muse  the  bard  inspires,  exalts  his  mind ; 
The  muse  indulgent  loves  the  harmonious  kind." 

The  herald  to  his  hand  the  charge  conveys. 
Not  fond  of  flattery,  nor  unpleased  with  praise. 

When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  allay'd. 
Thus  to  the  lyrist  wise  Ulysses  said : 
'<  O  more  than  man  !  thy  soul  the  Muse  inspires. 
Or  Phoebus  aninmtes  with  all  his  fires : 
For  who,  by  Phoebus  uninform'd,  could  know 
The  woe  of  Greece,  and  sing  so  well  the  woe ! 
Just  to  the  tale,  as  present  at  the  fhiy. 
Or  taught  the  labours  of  the  dreadful  day  I 
The  song  recals  past  horrors  to  my  eyes, 
And  bids  proud  lUon  from  her  ashes  rise. 
Once  more  harmonious  strike  the  sounding  string, 
The  Epeean  fabric,  framed  by  Pallas,  sing : 
How  stem  Ulysses,  furious  to  destroy. 
With  Utent  heroes  sack'd  imperial  Troy. 
If  faithful  thou  record  the  tale  of  fame. 
The  god  himself  inspires  thy  breast  with  flame : 
And  mine  shall  be  the  task,  henceforth,  to  raise 
In  every  land  thy  monument  of  praise." 

Full  of  the  god,  he  raised  his  lofty  strain, 
How  the  Greeks  rush'd  tumultuous  to  the  main : 
How  blazing  tents  illumined  half  the  skies, 
While  from  the  shores  the  winged  navy  flies : 
How  even  in  Ilion's  walls,  in  deathful  bands, 
Came  the  stem  Greeks  by  Troy's  assisting  hands : 
All  Troy  up-heaved  the  steed ;  of  different  mind. 
Various  the  Trojans  counsel'd ;  part  consign'd 
The  monster  to  the  sword,  part  sentence  gave 
To  plunge  it  headlong  in  the  whelming  wave ; 
The  unwise  award  to  lodge  it  in  the  towers, 
An  offering  sacred  to  the  immortal  powers : 
The  unwise  prevail,  they  lodge  it  in  the  walls. 
And  by  the  gods'  decree  proud  Ilion  falls ; 
Destruction  enters  in  the  treacherous  wood, 
And  vengeful  slaughter,  fierce  for  human  blood. 

He  sung  the  Greeks  stem-issuing  from  the  steed, 
How  Ilion  bums,  how  all  her  Others  bleed : 
How  to  thy  dome,  De'iphobus !  ascends 
The  Spartan  king ;  how  Ithacus  attends 
(Horrid  as  Mars),  and  how  with  dire  alarms 
He  fights,  subdues ;  for  Pallas  strings  his  arms. 

Thus  while  he  sung,  Ulysses*  griefs  renew. 
Tears  bathe  his  cheeks,  and  tears  the  ground  bedew. 
As  some  fond  matron  views  in  mortal  fight 
Her  husband  falling  in  his  country's  right : 
Frantic  through  clashing  swords  she  runs,  she  flies, 
As  ghastly  pale  he  groans,  and  faints,  and  dies : 
Close  to  his  breast  she  grovels  on  the  ground. 
And  bathes  with  floods  of  tears  the  gaping  wound; 
She  cries,  she  shrieks ;  the  fierce  insulting  foe 
Relentless  mocks  her  violence  of  woe : 
To  chains  condenm'd,  ajB  wildly  she  deplores ; 
A  widow,  and  a  slave  on  foreign  shores. 

So  from  the  sluices  of  Ulysses'  eyes 
Fast  fell  the  tears,  and  sighs  succeeded  sighs : 
Conceal'd  he  grieved :  the  king  observed  alone 
The  silent  tear,  and  heard  the  secret  groan : 


Then  to  the  bard  aloud :  "  O  cease  to  sing, 
Dumb  be  thy  voice,  and  mute  the  tuneful  string : 
To  every  note  his  tears  responsive  flow, 
And  his  great  heart  heaves  with  tumultuous  woe ; 
Thy  lay  too  deeply  moves :  then  cease  the  lay, 
And  o'er  the  bainquet  every  heart  be  gay : 
This  social  right  demands :  for  him  the  sails. 
Floating  in  air,  invite  the  impelling  gales : 
His  are  the  gifts  of  love :  the  wise  and  good 
Receive  the  stranger  as  a  brother's  blood. 

"  But,  friend,  discover  faithful  what  I  crave ; 
Artful  concealment  ill  becomes  the  brave : 
Say  what  thy  birth,  and  what  the  name  you  bore. 
Imposed  by  parents  in  the  natal  hour! 
(For  from  the  natal  hour  distinctive  names. 
One  common  right,  the  great  and  lowly  claims.) 
Say  from  what  city,  from  what  regions  tost. 
And  what  inhabitants  those  regions  boast ! 
So  shalt  thou  instant  reach  the  realm  assign'd, 
In  wondrous  ships  self-moved,  instinct  with  mind; 
No  helm  secures  their  course,  no  pilot  guides ; 
Like  man  intelligent,  they  plough  the  tides. 
Conscious  of  every  coast  and  every  bay. 
That  lies  beneath  the  sun's  all-seeing  ray : 
Though  clouds  anddarkncss  veil  the  encumber'd  sky, 
Fearless  through  darkness  and  through  clouds 

they  fly :  [main. 

Though  tempests  rage,  though  rolls  the  swelling 
The  seas  may  roll,  the  tempests  rage  in  vain ; 
Even  the  stem  god  that  o'er  the  waves  presides, 
Safe  as  they  pass,  and  safe  repass  the  tides. 
With  fury  bums ;  while  careless  they  convey 
Promiscuous  every  guest  to  every  bay. 
These  ears  have  heiu^  my  royal  sire  disclose 
A  dreadful  story  big  with  future  woes ; 
How  Neptune  raged,  and  how,  by  his  command. 
Firm  rooted  in  a  surge  a  ship  should  stand 
A  monument  of  wrath :  how  mound  on  mound 
Should  bury  these  proud  towers  beneath  the  gixiund. 
But  this  the  gods  may  frustrate  or  fulfil, 
As  suits  the  purpose  of  the  eternal  will. 
But  say  through  what  waste  regions  hast  thou 

Btray'd, 
What  customs  noted,  and  what  coasts  survey'dl 
Possess'd  by  wild  barbarians  fierce  in  arms, 
Or  men,  whose  bosom  tender  pity  warms! 
Say  why  the  fate  of  Troy  awaked  thy  cares, 
Why  heaved  thy  bosom,  and  why  flow'd  thy  tears  ! 
Just  are  the  ways  of  heaven :  from  heaven  proceed 
The  woes  of  man  ;  heaven  doom'd  the  Greeks  to 

bleed, 
A  theme  of  future  song !  Say  then  if  slain 
Some  dear-loved  brother  press'd  the  Phrygian  plaini 
Or  bled  some  friend,  who  bore  a  brother's  part, 
And  chum'd  by  merit,  not  by  blood,  the  heart  1 " 


BOOK   IX. 


ARGUMENT. 

TBB  ASTBHTVaStt  Or  TRB  aOONS,  LOTOPHAOI,   AND 
CYCIXJra. 

mysaes  begins  the  ration  of  his  adventuree ;  how,  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  he  with  his  companions  made  an 
incurai<ni  on  the  Gloons,  by  whom  they  were  repulsed ; 
and  meeting  with  a  storm,  were  driven  to  the  coast  of 
the  Lotophagi.  From  whence  they  sailed  to  the  land 
of  the  Cyclops,  whoee  manners  and  situation  are  particu- 
larly characterised.    The  giant  Polyphemus  and  his  cave 
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described;  the  luage  Ulyasea  and  his  companions  met 
with  there ;  and,  lastly,  the  method  and  artifice  by  which 
he  escaped. 

Then  thus  Ulysses : — **  Thou,  whom  first  in  sway, 

As  first  in  virtue,  these  thy  reahns  obey ; 

How  sweet  the  products  of  a  peaceful  reign ! 

The  heaven-taught  poet,  and  enchanting  strain ; 

The  well-fiird  palace,  the  perpetual  feast, 

A  land  rejoicing,  and  a  people  blessM ! 

How  goodly  seems  it,  ever  to  employ 

Man's  social  days  in  union  and  in  joy ; 

The  plenteous  board  high-heap*d  with  cates  divine, 

And  o*er  the  foaming  bowl  the  laughing  wine ! 

"  Amid  these  joys,  why  seeks  thy  mind  to  know 
The  unhappy  series  of  a  wanderer's  woe ; 
Remembrance  sad,  whose  image  to  re\'iew, 
Alas !  must  open  all  my  wounds  anew  I 
And  oh,  what  first,  what  last  shall  I  relate. 
Of  woes  unnumber'd  sent  by  heaven  and  fate  \ 

^  Know  first,  the  man  (though  now  a  wretch 
distress'd) 
Who  hopes  thee,  monarch,  for  his  future  guest : 
Behold  Ulysses !  no  ignoble  name. 
Earth  sounds  my  wisdom,and  high  heaven  myfSune. 

"  My  native  soil  is  Ithaca  the  fair. 
Where  high  Neritus  waves  his  woods  in  air : 
Dulichium,  Samd,  and  Zacynthus  crown'd 
With  shady  mountains,  spread  their  isles  around. 
(These  to  the  north  and  night's  dark  regions  run, 
Those  to  Aurora  and  the  rising  sun.) 
Low  lies  our  isle,  yet  bless'd  in  fruitful  stores } 
Strong  are  her  sons,  though  rocky  are  her  shores; 
And  none,  ah  none  so  lovely  to  my  sight. 
Of  all  the  lands  that  heaven  o'erspreads  with  light! 
In  vain  Calypso  long  constrain'd  my  stay. 
With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay ; 
With  all  her  charms  as  vainly  Circe  strove, 
And  added  magic,  to  secure  my  love. 
In  pomps  or  joys,  the  palace  or  the  grot, 
My  country's  image  never  was  forgot. 
My  absent  parents  rose  before  my  sipht, 
And  distant  lay  contentment  and  dehght. 

"  Hear  then  tiie  woes,  which  mighty  Jove  ordain'd 
To  waft  my  paasaffe  from  the  Trojan  laud. 
The  winds  from  lUon  to  the  Cicons'  shore, 
Beneath  cold  Ismarus,  our  vessels  bore. 
We  boldly  landed  on  die  hostile  place, 
And  sack'd  the  city,  and  destroy^  the  race, 
Their  wires  made  captive,  their  possessions  shared, 
And  every  soldier  fovnd  a  like  reward. 
I  then  advised  to  fly ;  not  so  the  rest, 
Who  staid  to  revel,  and  prolong  the  feast : 
The  fatted  sheep  and  sable  bulls  they  slay. 
And  bowls  fly  round,  and  riot  wastes  the  day. 
Meantime  the  Cicons,  to  their  holds  retired. 
Call  on  the  Cicons,  with  new  fury  fired  ; 
With  early  mom  the  gather'd  country  swarms. 
And  all  the  continent  is  bright  with  arms ; 
Thick  as  the  budding  leaves  or  rising  flowers 
O'erspread  the  laud,  when  spring  descends  m 

showers : 
All  expert  soldiers,  skilPd  on  foot  to  daxe» 
Or  from  the  boun<^ng  courser  urge  the  war. 
Now  fortune  changes,  (so  the  fates  ordain) 
Our  hour  was  come  to  taste  our  share  of  pain. 
Close  at  the  ships  the  bloody  fight  began. 
Wounded  they  wound,  and  man  expires  on  man. 
Long  as  the  morning  sun  increasing  bright 
0*er  heaven's  pure  azure  spread  the  growing  light, 


Promiscuous  death  the  form  of  war  confoimda, 
E^ach  adverse  battle  gored  with  equal  wounds : 
But  when  his  evening  wheels  o'erimng  Hae  main. 
Then  conquest  crown'd  the  fierce  Cieonian  train. 
Six  brave  companions  from  each  ship  we  lost. 
The  rest  escape  in  haste,  and  quit  the  ooaat. 
With  sails  outspread  we  fly  the  unequal  strife. 
Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  Ufe. 
Yet  as  we  fled,  our  fellows'  rites  we  paid. 
And  thrice  we  call'd  on  each  unhappy  shade. 

^  Meanwhile  the  god,  whose  hand  the  thvnder 
forms, 
Drives  clouds  on  clouds,  and  blackens  heaTen  with 

storms; 
Wide  o'er  the  waste  the  rage  of  Boreas  sweeps. 
And  night  rush'd  headlong  on  the  shaded  deepen 
Now  here,*  now  there,  the  giddy  ships  are  borne. 
And  all  the  rattling  shrouds  in  fragments  torn. 
We  furl'd  the  sail,  we  plied  the  labouring  oar. 
Took  down  our  masts,  and  row'd  our  ships  to  thorn. 
Two  tedious  days  and  two  long  nights  we  lay, 
O'erwatch'd  and  batter'd  in  the  naked  bay. 
But  the  tliird  morning  when  Aurora  brinf^ 
We  rear  the  masts,  we  spread  the  canvass  wings ; 
Refresh'd,  and  careless  on  the  deck  reclined. 
We  sit,  and  trust  the  pilot  and  the  wind. 
Then  to  my  native  country  had  I  sailM ; 
But,  the  cape  doubled,  adverse  winds  prevaiil'd. 
Strong  was  the  tide,  which,  by  tiie  noithera  blast 
ImpeU'd,  our  vessels  on  Cythera  cast. 
Nine  days  our  fleet  the  uncertain  tempest  boiv 
Far  in  wide  ocean,  and  from  sight  of  shore : 
The  tenth  we  touch'd,  by  various  errors  toss'd. 
The  land  of  Lotos,  and  the  flowery  coast. 
We  climb'd  the  beach,  and  springs  of  water  found. 
Then  spread  our  hasty  banquet  on  the  ground. 
Three  men  were  sent,  deputed  from  the  crew, 
(A  herald  one)  the  dubious  coast  to  view. 
And  learn  what  habitants  poesess'd  Ibe  place. 
They  went,  and  found  a  hospitable  race ; 
Not  prone  to  ill,  nor  strange  to  foreign  guest. 
They  eat,  they  diink,  and  nature  gives  the  feast ; 
The  trees  around  them  all  their  ftiiit  produce  ; 
Lotos  the  name ;  divine,  nectareons  juice ! 
(Thenoe  call'd  Lotophagi)  which  whoso  taalcs, 
Insatiate  riots  in  the  sweet  repasts, 
Nor  other  home  nor  other  care  intends. 
But  quits  his  house,  his  eountiy,  and  his  Inends : 
The  three  we  sent,  from  off  the  enchanting  ground 
We  dragg'd  reluctant,  and  by  force  we  boiud : 
The  rest  m  haste  forsook  the  pleasing  shone^ 
Or,  the  charm  tasted,  had  retum'd  no  mot«. 
Now  placed  in  order  on  their  banks,  they  sweep 
The  sea's  smooth  (tuoe,  and  deave  the  hoary  deep ; 
With  heavy  hearts  we  Uibonr  through  the  tide. 
To  coasts  unknown,  and  oceans  yet  untried. 

*'  The  huld  of  Cyclops  first ;  a  savage  kmd. 
Nor  tamed  by  manners,  nor  by  kws  eonfiaed : 
Untaught  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe  and  sow  ; 
They  lUl  their  products  to  free  nature  owe. 
The  soil  untill'd  a  ready  harvest  yields. 
With  wheat  and  bariey  wave  the  gokien  fields. 
Spontaneous  wines  from  weighty  ciostors  poor. 
And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  shower^ 
By  these  no  statutes  and  no  rights  are  known. 
No  council  held,  no  monarch  fills  the  throne  ; 
But  high  on  hills  or  airy  cliffs  they  dwell. 
Or  deep  in  caves  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell. 
Each  niles  his  race,  his  neighbour  not  his  care. 
Heedless  of  others,  to  his  own  severe* 
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''  Opposed  to  the  Cyclopean  coasts  there  lay 
An  isle,  whose  hills  their  suhject  fields  surrey ; 
Its  name  Tiaehflna,  crown'd  with  many  a  grove, 
Where  savage  goats  through  pathless  thickets  rove : 
No  needy  mortals  here,  with  hunger  bold, 
Or  wretched  hunters,  Uirough  the  wintery  cold. 
Pursue  their  flight ;  but  leave  them  safe  to  bound 
From  hill  to  hiU,  o'er  all  the  desert  ground. 
Nor  knows  the  soil  to  feed  the  fleecy  care. 
Or  feck  the  labours  of  the  crooked  share  ; 
But  uninhabited,  untillM,  unsown 
It  lies,  and  breeds  the  bleating  goat  alone. 
For  there  no  vessel  with  vermilion  prore, 
Or  bark  of  traffic,  glides  from  shore  to  shore ; 
The  rugged  race  of  savages,  unskiird 
I    Tlie  seas  to  traverse,  or  the  ships  to  build, 

Gaze  on  the  coast,  nor  cultivate  the  soil ; 
I    Uiileam'd  in  all  the  industrious  arts  of  toil. 
I    Yet  here  aU  products  and  all  plants  abound, 
I    Sprung  from  the  fruitful  genius  of  the  ground ; 
I    Fields  waving  high  with  heavy  crops  are  seen, 
I    And  vines  that  flourish  in  eternal  green, 
I    Refreshing  meads  along  the  murmuruig  main, 
I    And  fountains  streaming  down  the  fruitful  plain. 

^  A  port  there  is,  enclosed  on  either  side, 
1    Where  ships  may  rest,  unanchor'd  and  untied, 

Till  the  glad  mariners  incline  to  sail, 
'   And  the  sea  whitens  with  the  rising  gale. 
I    High  at  its  head,  from  out  the  cavem'd  rock, 
I    In  living  rills  a  gushing  fountain  broke : 
I   Around  it,  and  above,  lor  ever  green 
The  bushing  alders  form'd  a  shady  scene. 
Hither  some  favouring  god,  beyond  our  thought. 
Through  all-surrounding  shade  our  navy  brought ; 
For  gloomy  night  descended  on  the  main, 
Kor  glimmer'd  Phoebe  in  the  ethereal  plain : 
But  all  unseen  the  clouded  island  lay. 
And  all  unseen  the  surge  and  rolling  sea. 
Till  safe  we  anchored  in  the  sheltered  bay. 
Our  sails  we  gather'd,  cast  our  cables  o*er, 
And  slept  secure  along  the  sandy  shore. 
Soon  as  again  the  rosy  morning  shone, 
Reveal'd  the  Undscape  and  the  scene  unknown  ; 
With  wonder  seissed  we  view  the  pleasing  ground. 
And  walk  delighted,  and  expatiate  round. 
Roused  by  the  woodland  nymphs,  at  early  dawn, 
The  mountain  goats  came  bounding  o'er  the  lawn : 
In  haste  our  feuows  to  the  ships  repair, 
For  arms  and  weapons  of  the  sylvan  war ; 
Straight  in  three  squadrons  all  our  crew  we  part. 
And  b^nd  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart : 
The  bounteous  gods  afford  a  copious  prey. 
And  nine  fat  eoats  each  veceel  bears  away  ; 
The  royal  banc  had  ten.    Our  ships  complete 
We  thus  supplied  (for  twelve  were  all  the  fleet.) 

«  Here,  till  the  setting  sun  loird  down  the  light, 
We  sat  indulging  in  the  genial  rite : 
Nor  wines  were  wanting ;  those  from  ample  jars 
We  drain'd,  the  prize  c?  our  Ciconian  wars. 
The  land  of  Cyclops  lay  in  prospect  near ; 
The  voice  of  goats  and  bleating  flocks  we  hear. 
And  from  their  mountains  rising  smokes  appear. 
Now  sunk  the  sun,  and  darkness  cover'd  o'er 
The  face  of  things :  along  the  sea-beat  shore 
Satiate  we  slept :  but  when  the  sacred  dawm, 
Arising,  glitter 'd  o'er  the  dewy  lawn, 
I  call'd  my  fellows,  and  these  words  address'd : 
<  My  dear  associates,  here  indulge  your  rest ; 
While  with  my  single  ship,  adventurous,  I 
Go  forth,  the  manners  of  yon  men  to  try ; 


Whether  a  race  unjust,  of  barbarous  might. 
Rude,  and  unconscious  of  a  stranger's  right ; 
Or  such  who  harbour  pity  in  their  breast. 
Revere  the  gods,  and  succour  the  distreas'd.' 
**  This  said,  I  climb  my  vessel's  lofty  side ; 
My  train  obey'd  me,  and  the  ship  untied. 
In  order  seated  on  their  banks,  they  sweep 
Neptune's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yielding 

deep. 
W^hen  to  the  nearest  verge  of  land  we  drew. 
Fast  by  the  sea  a  lonely  cave  we  view. 
High,  and  with  darkening  laurels  cover'd  o'er ; 
Where  sheep  and  goats  lay  slumbering  round  the 

shore. 
Near  this,  a  fence  of  marble  from  the  rock. 
Brown  with  o'er-arching  pine,  and  spreading  oak. 
A  giant-shepherd  here  his  flock  mftir^ti^i^i^ 
Far  from  the  rest,  and  solitary  reigns. 
In  shelter  thick  of  horrid  shade  reclined ; 
And  gloomy  mischiefs  labour  in  his  mind. 
A  form  enormous  I  far  unlike  the  race 
Of  human  birth,  in  stature,  or  in  face  ; 
As  some  lone  mountain's  monstrous  growth  he 

stood, 
Crown'd  with  rough  thickets,  and  a  noddmg  wood. 
I  left  my  vessel  at  the  point  of  land. 
And  close  to  guard  it,  gave  our  crew  command : 
With  only  twelve,  the  boldest  and  the  best, 
I  seek  the  adventure,  and  forsake  the  rest. 
Then  took  a  goatskin  flil'd  with  precious  wine. 
The  gift  of  Maron  of  Evantheus'  line 

iThe  priest  of  Phoebus  at  the  Ismarian  shrine.) 
n  sacred  shade  his  honour'd  mansion  stood 
Amidst  Apollo's  consecrated  wood ; 
Him  and  his  house  heaven  moved  my  mind  to  save, 
And  costly  presents  in  return  he  gave ; 
Seven  golden  talents  to  perfection  wrought, 
A  silver  bowl  that  held  a  copious  draught, 
And  twelve  large  vessels  of  unmingled  wine. 
Mellifluous,  undecayiug,  and  divine  I 
Which  now  some  ages  from  his  race  conoeal'd, 
The  hoary  aire  in  gratitude  reveal'd : 
Such  was  the  wine  ;  to  quench  whose  fervent  steam. 
Scarce  twenty  measures  from  the  living  stream 
To  cool  one  cup  sufficed :  the  goblet  crown'd 
Breathed  aromatic  fragrancies  around. 
Of  this  an  ample  vase  we  heaved  aboard, 
And  brought  another  with  provisions  stored. 
My  soul  foreboded  I  should  find  the  bower 
Of  some  fell  monster,  fierce  with  barbarous  power ; 
Some  rustic  wretch,  who  lived  in  heaven's  despite. 
Contemning  laws,  and  trampling  on  the  right. 
The  cave  we  found,  but  vacant  all  within, 
(His  flock  the  giant  tended  on  the  green ;) 
But  round  the  grot  we  gaze ;  and  ^  we  view. 
In  order  ranged,  our  admiration  drew : 
The  bending  shelves  with  loads  of  cheeses  press'd. 
The  folded  flocks  each  separate  from  the  rest 
(The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs. 
The  new-fallen  youns  here  bleating  for  their  dams ; 
The  kid  distinffuish'a  from  the  lambkin  lies :) 
The  cavern  echoes  with  responsive  cries. 
Capacious  chargers  all  around  were  laid, 
Full  pails,  and  vessels  of  the  milking  trside. 
With  fresh  provisions  hence  our  fleet  to  store 
My  friends  advise  me,  and  to  quit  the  shore ; 
Or  drive  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  away. 
Consult  our  safety,  and  put  off  to  sea. 
Their  wholesome  counsel  rashly  I  declined. 
Curious  to  view  the  man  of  monstrous  kind. 
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And  try  what  social  rites  a  savage  lends : 
Dire  rit«s,  alas !  and  fatal  to  my  friends ! 

**  Then  first  a  fire  we  kindle,  and  prepare 
For  his  return  with  sacrifice  and  prayer. 
The  loaden  shelves  afford  us  full  repast ; 
We  sit  expecting.     Lo !  he  comes  at  last. 
Near  half  a  forest  on  his  back  he  bore. 
And  cast  the  ponderous  burden  at  the  door. 
It  thunder' d  as  it  fell.     We  trembled  then, 
And  sought  the  deep  recesses  of  the  den. 
Now  driven  before  him,  through  the  arching  rock. 
Came  tumbling,  heaps  on  heaps,  the  unnumbered 

flock ; 
Big-udder'd  ewes,  and  goats  of  female  kind, 
(The  males  were  penn'd  in  outward  courts  behind.) 
Then,  heaved  on  high,  a  rock's  enormous  weight 
To  the  cave's  mouth  he  roU'd,  and  closed  the  gate. 
(Scarce  twenty  four-wheel'd  cars,  compact  and 

strong. 
The  massy  load  could  bear,  or  roll  along.) 
He  next  betakes  him  to  his  evening  cares. 
And,  sitting  down,  to  milk  his  flocks  prepares; 
Of  half  their  udders  eases  first  the  dams. 
Then  to  the  mother's  teat  submits  the  lambs. 
Half  the  white  stream  to  hardening  cheese  he 

press'd. 
And  high  in  wicker-baskets  heap'd :  the  rest. 
Reserved  in  bowls,  supplied  the  nightly  fetust. 
His  labour  done,  he  fired  the  pile  that  gave 
A  sudden  blaze,  and  lighted  all  the  cave. 
We  stand  di8cover*d  by  the  rising  fires ; 
Askance  the  giant  glares,  and  thus  inquires : 

'  What  are  ye,  guests  I  on  what  adventure,  say. 
Thus  far  ye  wander  through  the  watery  way ; 
Pirates,  perhaps,  who  seek  through  seas  unknown 
The  lives  of  others,  and  expose  your  own  1 ' 
''His  voice  like  thimder  through  the  cavern 
sonnds: 
My  bold  companions  thxilling  fear  confounds, 
Appaird  at  sight  of  more  than  mortal  man ! 
At  length,  with  heart  recovered,  I  began : 
*  From  Troy's  famed  fields,  sad  wanderers  o'er 
the  main. 
Behold  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  train ! 
Through  various  seas  by  various  perils  toss'd, 
And  forced  by  storms,  unwilling,  on  your  coast ; 
Far  from  our  destined  course,  and  native  land. 
Such  was  our  fate,  and  such  high  Jove's  command ! 
Nor  what  we  are  befits  us  to  disclaim, 
Atrides'  friends  (in  arms  a  mighty  name) 
Who  taught  proud  Troy  and  aU  her  sons  to  bow ; 
Victors  of  late,  but  humble  suppliants  now ! 
Low  at  thy  knee  thy  succour  we  implore ; 
Respect  us,  human,  and  relieve  us,  poor. 
At  least  some  hospitable  gift  bestow ; 
'Tis  what  the  happy  to  the  unhappy  owe : 
Tis  what  the  gods  require :  those  gods  revere. 
The  poor  and  stranger  are  their  constant  care ; 
To  Jore  their  cause  and  their  revenge  belongs. 
He  wanders  with  them,  and  he  feels  their  wrongs.* 

'  Fools  that  ye  are  I  (the  savage  thus  replies. 
His  inward  fury  bUzing  at  his  eyes ;) 
Or  strangers,  distant  far  from  our  abodes. 
To  bid  me  reverence  or  regard  the  gods. 
Know  then  we  Cyclops  are  a  race,  above 
Those  air-bred  people,  and  their  ^oat*nursed  Jove : 
And  learn,  our  power  proceeds  with  thee  and  thine. 
Not  as  he  wills,  but  as  ourselves  incline. 
But  answer,  the  good  ship  that  brought  ye  o'er, 
Where  lies  she  anchored  f  near  or  off  the  shore  1' 


"  Thus  he.    His  meditated  fraud  I  find, 
(Versed  in  the  turns  of  various  humankind) 
And,  cautious,  thus :  *  Against  a  dreadful  rock^ 
Fast  by  your  shore  the  pliant  vessel  broke : 
Scarce  with  these  few  I  'scaped ;  of  all  my  train, 
Whom  angry  Neptune  whelm*d  beneath  the  main ; 
The  scattered  wreck  the  winds  blew  back  again.' 

'^  He  answer'd  with  his  deed.     His  bloody  hand 
Snatch'd  two,  unhappy !  of  ray  martial  band. 
And  daah'd  like  dogs  against  the  stony  floor : 
The  pavement  swims  with  brains  and  mingled  gore. 
Tom  limb  from  limb,  he  spreads  his  horrid  feast. 
And  fierce  devours  it  like  a  mountain  beast : 
He  sucks  the  marrow,  and  the  blood  he  dnuns. 
Nor  entrails,  flesh,  nor  solid  bone  remains. 
We  see  the  death  from  which  we  cannot  more. 
And  humbled  groan  beneath  the  hand  of  Jove. 
His  ample  maw  with  human  carnage  fill'd, 
A  milky  deluge  next  the  giant  swill'd  ; 
Then  stretch'd  in  length  o'er  half  the  cavemM  rock. 
Lay  senseless,  and  supine,  amidst  the  flock. 
To  seize  the  time,  and  with  a  sudden  wound 
To  fix  the  slumbering  monster  to  the  ground. 
My  soul  impels  me ;  and  in  act  I  stand 
To  draw  the  sword ;  but  wisdom  held  my  hand. 
A  deed  so  rash  had  finish'd  all  our  fate ; 
No  mortal  forces  from  the  lofty  gate 
Could  roll  the  rock.     In  hopeless  grief  we  lay. 
And  sigh,  expecting  the  return  of  day. 

"  Now  did  the  rosy-finger'd  mom  arise. 
And  shed  her  sacred  light  along  the  skies. 
He  wakes,  he  lights  the  fire,  he  milks  the  dama^ 
And  to  the  mothers'  teat  submits  the  lambs. 
The  task  thus  finish'd  of  his  morning  hours. 
Two  more  he  snatches,  murders,  and  devours. 
Then,  pleased  and  whistling,  drives  his  flock  before; 
Removes  the  rocky  mountain  from  the  door. 
And  shuts  again :  with  equal  ease  disposed. 
As  a  light  quiver's  lid  is  oped  and  closed. 
His  giant  voice  the  echoing  region  fills : 
His  flocks,  obedient,  spread  o'er  all  the  hills. 

**  Thus  left  behind,  even  in  the  last  despair, 
I  thought,  devised,  and  Pallas  heard  my  prayer. 
Revenge,  and  doubt,  and  caution  work'd  my  breast; 
But  tms  of  many  counsels  seem'd  the  best : 
The  monster's  club  within  the  cave  I  spied, 
A  tree  of  stateliest  growth,  and  yet  undried. 
Green  from  the  wood ;  of  height  and  balk  so  Tast, 
The  largest  ship  might  claim  it  for  a  mast. 
This,  shorten'd  of  its  top,  I  ^ve  my  train 
A  fathom's  length,  to  shape  it  and  to  plane  ; 
The  narrower  end  I  sharpen'd  to  a  spire ; 
Whose  point  we  harden'd  with  the  force  of  fire. 
And  hid  it  in  the  dust  that  strow'd  the  cave. 
Then  to  my  few  companions,  bold  and  brave. 
Proposed,  who  first  the  venturous  deed  should  txy. 
In  the  broad  orbit  of  his  monstrous  eye 
To  plunge  the  brand,  and  twirl  the  pointed  wood. 
When  dumber  next   should  tame  the   man  of 

blood. 
Just  as  I  wish'd,  the  lots  were  cast  on  fonr : 
Myself  the  fifth.    We  stand  and  ^-ait  the  boun 
He  comes  with  evening :  all  his  fleecy  flock 
Before  him  march,  and  pour  into  the  rock  ; 
Not  one,  or  male  or  female,  stay'd  behind  : 
rSo  fortune  chanced,  or  so  some  god  designed.) 
Then  heaving  high  the  stone's  unwieldy  wei^bt. 
He  roll'd  it  on  the  cave,  and  closed  the  gate* 
First  down  he  sits,  to  milk  the  wooUy  dama^ 
And  then  permits  their  udder  to  the  lamba. 
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Next  seized  two  wretches  more,  and  headlong  cast, 
BrainM  on  the  rock ;  his  second  dire  repast. 
I  then  approach'd  him  reeking  with  their  gore. 
And  held  the  brimming  goblet  foaming  o'er : 
'  Cyclop !  since  human  flesh  has  been  thy  feast. 
Now  drain  this  goblet,  potent  to  digest : 
Know  hence  what  treasures  in  our  ship  we  lost. 
And  what  rich  liquors  other  climates  boast. 
We  to  thy  shore  the  precious  freight  shall  bear. 
If  home  thou  send  us,  and  voucluufe  to  spare. 
But  oh !  thus  furious,  thirsting  thus  for  gore. 
The  sons  of  men  shall  ne'er  approach  thy  shore. 
And  never  shalt  thou  taste  this  nectar  more.' 

«  He  heardyhe  took,and  pouring  down  his  throat, 
Delighted,  swill'd  the  large  luxurious  draught. 
'  More !  give  me  more !  (he  cried)  the  boon  be  thine. 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  that  bear'st  celestial  wine. 
Declare  thy  name ;  not  mortal  is  this  juice. 
Such  as  the  unbless'd  Cyclopean  climes  produce, 
(Though  sure  our  vine  Uie  largest  cluster  yields. 
And  Jove's  scom'd  thunder  serves  to  drench  our 

fields ;) 
But  this  descended  from  the  bless'd  abodes, 
A  rill  of  nectar,  streaming  from  the  eods.' 

"  He  said,  and  greedy  grasp'd  the  heady  bowl. 
Thrice  drain'd,  and  pour'd  the  deluge  on  his  soul. 
His  sense  lay  cover'd  with  the  dozy  fume ; 
While  thus  my  fraudful  speech  I  reassume : 
*  Thy  promised  boon,  O  Cyclop !  now  I  cbiim. 
And  plead  my  title :  Neman  is  my  name. 
By  that  distinguish'd  from  my  tender  years, 
'Tis  what  my  parents  call  me,  and  my  peers.' 

"  The  giant  then : '  Our  promised  grace  receive. 
The  hospitable  boon  we  mean  to  give : 
When  all  thy  wretched  crew  have  felt  my  power, 
Neman  shall  be  the  last  I  will  devour.' 

^  He  said :  then  nodding  with  the  fumes  of  wine 
Dropp'd  his  huge  head,  and  snoring  lay  supine. 
His  neck  obliquely  o'er  his  shoulders  hung,  [strong  I 
Preas'd  with  the  weight  of  sleep  that  tames  the 
There  belch'd  the  mingled  streams  of  wine  and 
And  human  flesh,  his  indigested  food.  [blood. 

Sudden  I  stir  the  embers,  and  inspire 
With  animating  breath  the  seeds  of  fire ; 
£ach  drooping  spirit  with  bold  words  repair. 
And  urge  my  train  the  dreadful  deed  to  dare. 
The  stake  now  glow'd  beneath  the  burning  bed 
rCreen  as  it  was)  and  sparkled  fiery  red. 
Then  forth  the  vengeful  instrument  I  bring ; 
With  beating  hearts  my  fellows  form  a  ring. 
Urged  by  some  present  god,  they  swift  let  uJl 
rbe  pointed  torment  on  nis  visual  ball. 
Myself  above  them  from  a  rising  ground    [round. 
Iruide   the  sharp  stake,  and  twirl  it  round  and 
\.9  when  a  shipwiright  stands  his  workmen  o'er, 
kVho  ply  the  wimble,  some  huge  beam  to  bore  ; 
LTrged  on  all  hands  it  nimbly  spins  about, 
The  grain  deep-piercins  till  it  scoops  it  out : 
.11  his  broad  eye  so  whirls  the  fiery  wood ; 
^rom  the  pierced  pupil  spouts  the  boiling  blood  ; 
>inged  are  his  brows;   the  scorching  Uds  grow 
The  gelly  bubbles,  and  the  fibres  crack,      [bhick ; 
Vnd  as  when  armourers  temper  in  the  ford 
'he  keen-edged  pole-axe,  or  the  shining  sword, 
^he  red-hot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake  : 
'hus  in  his  eye-ball  hiss'd  the  plunging  stake, 
le  sends  a  dreadful  groan :  the  ro<%s  around 
'h  rough  all  their  inmost  winding  caves  resound, 
cared  we  receded.     Forth,  with  frantic  hand, 
le  tore  and  dash'd  on  earth  the  gory  brand : 


Then  calls  the  Cyclops,  all  that  round  him  dwell. 
With  voice  like  thunder,  and  a  direful  yell ; 
From  all  their  dens  the  one-eyed  race  repair, 
From  rifted  rocks,  and  mountains  bleak  in  air. 
All  haste,  assembled  at  his  well-known  roar, 
Inquire  the  cause,  and  crowd  the  cavern  door. 

<  What  hurts  thee,  Polypheme?  what  strange 
affright 
Thus  br^ks  our  slumbers,  and  disturbs  the  night ! 
Does  any  mortal  in  the  unguarded  hour 
Of  sleep  oppress  thee,  or  by  fraud  or  power  t 
Or  thieves  insidious  the  fair  flock  surprise  V 
Thus  they.     The  Cyclop  from  his  den  replies  : 
'  Friends,  Neman  kills  me ;  Neman  in  the  hour 
Of  sleep  oppresses  me  with  fraudful  power.' 
<  If  no  man  hurt  thee,  but  the  hand  divine 
Inflict  disease,  it  fits  thee  to  resign  : 
To  Jove  or  to  thy  father  Neptune  pray.' 
The  brethren  cried,  and  instant  strode  away. 

**  Joy  touch'd  my  secret  soul  and  conscious  heart, 
Pleased  with  the  effect  of  conduct  and  of  art. 
Meantime  the  Cyclop,  raging  with  his  wound. 
Spreads  his  wide  arms,  and  searches  round  and 
At  last,  the  stone  removing  from  the  gate,  [round : 
With  hands  extended  in  the  midst  he  sat ; 
And  search'd  each  passing  sheep,  and  felt  it  o'er. 
Secure  to  seize  us  ere  we  reach  d  the  door, 
(Such  as  his  shallow  wit,  he  deem'd  was  mme) 
But  secret  I  revolved  the  deep  design  ; 
'Twas  for  our  lives  my  labouring  bosom  wrought ; 
Each  scheme  Itum'd,andsharpen'd  every  thought ; 
This  way  and  that  I  cast,  to  save  my  friends. 
Till  one  resolve  my  varying  counsel  ends. 

^  Strong  were  the  rams,  with  native  purple  fur, 
Well  fed,  and  krgest  of  the  fleecy  care. 
These  three  and  three,  with  osier  bands  we  tied, 
(The  twining  bands  the  Cy clop's  bed  supplied  ;) 
The  midmost  bore  a  man*;  the  outward  two 
Secured  each  side :  so  bound  we  all  the  crew. 
One  ram  remain'd,  the  leader  of  the  flock  ; 
In  his  deep  fleece  my  grasping  hands  I  lock. 
And  fast  beneath,  in  woolly  curls  inwove, 
There  cling  implicit,  and  confide  in  Jove. 
When  rosy  morning  glimmer'd  o'er  the  dales. 
He  drove  to  pasture  all  the  lusty  males  : 
The  ewes,  still  folded,  with  distended  thighs 
Unmilk'd  lay  bleating  in  distressful  cries. 
But  heedless  of  those  cares,  with  anguish  stung, 
He  felt  their  fleeces  as  they  pass'd  along  : 
(Fool  that  he  was)  and  let  them  safely  go. 
All  unsuspecting  of  their  freight  below. 

<<  The  master  ram  at  last  approach'd  the  gate. 
Charged  with  his  wool,  and  with  Ulysses'  fate. 
Him,  while  he  pass'd,  the  monster  blind  bespoke  : 
'  What  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock  I 
First  thou  wert  wont  to  crop  the  flowery  mead. 
First  to  the  field  and  river's  bank  to  lead. 
And  first  with  stately  step  at  evening  hour 
Thy  fleecy  fellows  usher  to  their  bower. 
Now  far  the  last,  with  pensive  pace  and  slow 
Thou  movest,  as  conscious  of  thy  master's  woe ! 
Seest  thou  these  lids  that  now  unfold  in  vain, 
(The  deed  of  Neman  and  his  wicked  trafai  1} 
Oh  !  didst  thou  feel  for  thy  afilicted  lord. 
And  would  but  fate  the  power  of  speech  afford  } 
Soon  might'st  thou  tell  me,  where  in  secret  here 
The  dastard  lurks,  all  trembling  with  his  fear : 
Swung  round  and  round,  and  dash'd  from  rock  to 

rock. 
His  batter'd  brains  should  on  the  pavement  nnoke. 
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No  ease,  no  pleasure  my  sad  heart  receives, 
While  such  a  monster  as  vile  Noman  lives.* 

"  The  giant  spoke,  and  through  the  hollow  rock 
DismissM  the  ram,  the  iather  of  the  flock. 
No  sooner  freed,  and  through  the  enclosure  post, 
First  I  release  myself,  my  fellows  last : 
Fat  sheep  and  goats  in  throngs  we  drive  before, 
And  reach  our  vessel  on  the  winding  shore. 
With  joy  the  sailors  view  their  friends  retum'd. 
And  hail  us  living  whom  as  dead  they  moom'd. 
Big  tears  of  transport  stand  in  every  eye : 
I  check  their  fondness,  and  command  to  fly. 
Aboard  in  haste  they  heave  the  wealthy  sheep, 
And  snatch  their  oars,  and  rush  into  the  deep. 

**  Now  off  at  sea,  and  from  the  shallows  clear. 
As  far  as  human  voice  could  reach  the  ear ; 
With  taunts  the  distant  giant  I  accost : 

<  Hear  me,  O  Cyclop  \  hear,  ungracious  host  I 
'Twas  on  no  coward,  no  ignoble  slave. 
Thou  meditatest  thy  meal  in  yonder  cave  ; 
But  one,  the  vengeance  fated  from  above 
Doom'd  to  inflict ;  the  instrument  of  Jove. 
Thy  barbarous  breach  of  hospitable  bands, 
The  god,  the  god  revenges  by  my  hands.' 

'<  These  words  the  Cyclop's  burning  rage  pro- 
From  the  tall  hill  he  rends  a  pointed  rock ;  [voke : 
High  o'er  the  billows  flew  the  massy  load, 
And  near  the  ship  came  thundering  on  the  flood. 
It  almost  brush'd  the  helm,  and  fell  before  ; 
The  whole  sea  shook,  and  refluent  beat  the  shore. 
Tlie  strong  concussion  on  the  heaving  tide 
RoU'd  back  the  vessel  to  the  island's  side : 
Again  I  shoved  her  off;  our  fate  to  fly, 
Elach  nerve  we  stretch,  and  even^  oar  we  ply. 
Just  'scaped  impending  death,  when  now  again 
We  twice  as  far  had  furrow'd  back  the  main. 
Once  more  I  raise  my  voice  ;  my  friends,  afhud. 
With  mild  entreaties  my  design  dissuade : 

<  What  boots  the  godless  giant  to  provoke. 
Whose  arm  may  sink  us  at  a  single  stroke  t 
Already,  when  the  dreadful  rock  he  threw. 
Old  Ocean  shook,  and  back  his  suites  flew. 
The  sounding  voice  directs  his  aim  again  ; 

The  rock  o'erwhelms  us,  and  we  'scaped  in  vain.' 

*<  But  I,  of  mind  elate,  and  scorning  fear, 
Thus  with  new  taunts  insult  the  monster's  ear : 

<  Cyclop !  if  any,  pitying  thy  disgrace. 
Ask  who  disfigiu^  thus  that  eyeless  face! 
Say  'twas  Ulysses ;  'twas  his  deed,  declare, 
Laertes'  son,  of  Ithaca  the  fair  ; 
Ul^'sses,  far  in  fighting  fields  renown'd. 
Before  whose  arm  Troy  tumbled  to  the  ground.' 

<<  The  astonish'd  savage  with  a  roar  repUea : 

<  0  heavens  I  O  faith  of  ancient  prophecies  1 
This,  Telemus  Eurymides  foretold, 

(The  mighty  seer  who  on  these  hills  grew  old  ; 
bkill'd  the  dark  fates  of  mortals  to  decbre. 
And  leam'd  in  all  wing'd  omens  of  the  air :) 
Long  since  he  menaced,  such  was  fate's  command  ; 
And  named  Ulysses  as  the  destined  hand. 
I  deem'd  some  godlike  giant  to  behold, 
Or  loftv  hei-o,  haughty,  brave,  and  bold  ; 
Not  this  weak  pigmy-wretch,  of  mean  design, 
Who  not  by  strength  subdued  me,  but  by  wine. 
B(|t  come,  accept  our  gifts,  and  join  to  pray 
Great  Neptuneis  blessing  on  the  watery  way : 
For  his  I  am,  and  I  the  lineage  own : 
The  immortal  father  no  less  boasts  the  son. 
His  power  can  heal  me,  and  relight  my  eye ; 
And  only  his,  of  ail  the  gods  on  high.* 


<  Oh !  could  this  arm  ^I  thus  aluod  rejoii|'d) 
From  that  vast  bulk  dislodge  thy  bloody  mind, 
And  send  thee  howling  to  we  reafans  of  night, 
As  sure,  as  Neptune  cannot  give  thee  sight!' 

**  Thus  I :  while  raging  he  repeats  his  aia, 
With  hands  uplifted  to  the  starry  skies: 
<  Hear  me,  O  Neptune  I   thou  whose  snoB  se 

hurl'd 
From  shore  to  shore,  and  gird  the  solid  voiid. 
If  thine  I  am,  nor  thoa  my  birth  disoini, 
And  if  the  unhappy  Cyclop  be  thy  son; 
Let  not  Ulysses  breathe  his  native  air, 
Laertes'  son,  of  Ithaca  the  fair. 
If  to  review  his  country  be  hb  (ate, 
Be  it  through  toils  and  sufferings,  long  and  bie; 
His  lost  companions  let  him  first  d^lore ; 
Some  vessel,  not  his  own,  transport  him  o'er; 
And  when  at  home  from  foreign  sofferings  freed, 
More  near  and  deep,  domestic  woes  succeed!' 

^  With  imprecations  thus  he  fiU'd  the  lir.       < 
And  angry  Neptune  heard  the  umrighteoos  {oava- 
A  larger  rock  then  heaving  from  the  plun, 
He  whirl'd  it  round :  it  sung  across  the  mis; 
It  fell,  and  bmsh'd  the  stem :  the  billows  rou, 
Shake  at  the  weight,  and  refluent  beat  the  ^'^^ 
With  all  our  force  we  kept  aloof  to  sea, 
And  gain'd  the  ishmd  where  oar  vessds  Ut. 
Our  sight  the  whole  collected  navy  cheer'd, 
Who,  waiting  long,  by  turns  had  hoped  and  feir'i 
There  disembarking  on  the  green  sea-side, 
We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide: 
Of  these  due  shares  to  every  sulor  &11; 
The  master  ram  was  voted  mine  by  all: 
And  him  (the  guardian  of  Ulysses'  &te) 
With  pious  mind  to  heaven  I  consecrate. 
But  the  great  god,  whose  thunder  rends  the  ^ 
Averse,  behol£  the  smoking  sacrifice ; 
And  sees  me  wandering  still  ftt)m  coast  to  osA 
And  all  my  vessels,  all  my  people,  lost ! 

«  WhUe  thoughtless  we  indulge  the  genial  lite, 
As  plenteous  cates  and  flowing  bowls  invite; 
Till  evening  Phoebus  roll'd  away  the  light: 
Stretch'd  on  the  shore  in  careless  ease  we  n^ 
Till  ruddy  morning  purpled  o'er  the  east 
Then  &t>m  their  andiors  all  our  ships  tmbiad, 
And  mount  the  decks,  and  call  the  willing  wind. 
Now  ranged  in  order  on  our  banks,  we  »*«? 
With  hasty  strokes  the  hoarse-resonnding  deep; 
Blind  to  the  future,  pensive  with  our  fears, 
Glad  for  the  living,  for  the  dead  in  tears." 
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ARGUMENT. 
▲Dvairruim  with  ^bolub,  tbk  UBsnaooio^  axi>  '^^''^ 
Ulyeaei  arrives  at  the  idiuid  of  JEaXxa,  who  pf»^'^ 
pruaperouB  winds,  and  Incloses  the  adrerse  an<s  io  &  ^ 
which  his  companions  untying,  they  are  driT«  ^"^ 
again,  and  rejected.  Then  they  sail  to  the  Ustm^ 
where  they  lose  eleven  ships,  and,  with  one  aaijTti^ 
log,  proceed  to  the  IsUnd  of  Ciit)e.  Euiylochus  >» «"' 
first  with  some  companions,  all  which,  except  Eurrlotb^ 
are  transformed  into  8win&  Ulysses  then  undert*)"*  ^ 
adventure,  and  hy  the  help  of  Menmry,  who  p^  ^^ 
the  herb  Moly,  overcomes  the  enchantress,  and  ft^^ 
the  restoration  of  his  men.  After  a  year's  stay  «;itb^ 
he  prepares  at  her  instigation  for  his  voyage  to  iiiAiB^'* 
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'<  At  length  we  reaeh'd  .folia's  8e*-girt  shore, 
Where  great  Hippotadee  the  sceptre  bore ; 
A  floating  isle !  High-raised  by  toil  divine, 
Strong  walls  of  brass  the  rocky  coast  confine. 
Six  blooming  youths,  in  private  grandeur  bred, 
And  six  fair  daughters,  graced  tine  royal  bed : 
These  sons  their  sisters  wed,  and  all  remain 
Their  parents'  pride,  and  pleasure  of  their  reign. 
All  day  they  feast,  all  day  the  bowls  fly  round. 
And  joy  and  music  through  ihe  isle  resound : 
At  night  each  pair  on  splendid  carpets  lay, 
And  crown'd  with  love  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 
'<  Thffi  happy  port  affords  our  wandering  fleet 
A  month's  reception,  and  a  safe  retreat. 
Full  oft  the  monarch  urged  me  to  reUte 
The  fall  of  Ilion,  and  the  Grecian  fate ; 
Full  oft  I  told :  at  length  for  parting  moved ; 
The  king  with  mighty  gifts  my  suit  approved. 
The  adverse  winds  in  leathern  bags  he  braced, 
Cktmpress'd  their  force,  and  lock'd  each  struggling 

blast: 
For  him  the  mighty  sire  of  gods  assign'd 
The  tempest's  lord,  the  tyrant  of  the  wind ; 
His  it'ord  alone  the  listening  storms  obey. 
To  smooth  the  deep,  or  swell  the  foamy  sea. 
These  in  my  hollow  ship  the  monarch  hung. 
Securely  fetter'd  by  a  alver  thong ; 
But  Zephyrus  exempt,  with  friendly  gales 
He  charged  to  All,  and  guide  the  swelling  sails : 
Rare  gift  1  but  oh,  what  gift  to  fools  avails  I 
*'  Nine  prosperous  days  we  plied  the  labouring 
oar; 
The  tenth  presents  our  welcome  native  shore : 
The  hills  display  the  beacon's  friendly  light. 
And  rising  mountains  gain  upon  our  sight. 
Then  first  my  eyes,  by  watchful  toils  opprcss'd. 
Complied  to  take  the  balmy  gifts  of  rest ; 
Then  first  my  hands  did  from  the  rudder  part, 
(So  much  the  love  of  home  possess'd  my  heart) 
When  lo  1  on  board  a  long  debate  arose ; 
What  rare  device  those  vessels  might  enclose  t 
What  sum,  what  prize  from  ^Eolus  I  brought  t 
Whilst  to  his  neighbour  each  express'd  his  thought: 
'  Say,  whence,  ye    gods,  contending    nations 
strive 
Who  most  shall  please,  who  most  our  hero  give ! 
Long  have  his  coffers  groan'd  with  Trojan  spoils ; 
Whilst  we,  the  wretch^  partners  of  his  toils, 
Reproach'd  by  want,  our  fruitless  labours  mourn. 
And  only  rich  in  barren  fame  return. 
Now  iEoluB,  ye  see,  augments  his  store ; 
But  come,  my  friends,  uese  mystic  gifts  explore.' 
They  said :  and  (oh  cursed  fate  1)  the  thongs  un- 
bound I 
The  gushing  tempest  sweeps  the  ocean  round ; 
Snatch'd  in  the  whirl,  the  hurried  navy  flew. 
The  ocean  widen'd,  and  the  shores  withdrew. 
Roused  from  my  fatal  sleep,  I  long  debate 
If  still  to  live,  or  desperate  plunge  to  fate : 
Thus  doubting,  prostrate  on  the  deck  I  lay. 
Till  all  the  coward  thoughts  of  death  gave  way. 

*'  Meanwhile  our  vessels  plough  the  liquid  plain, 
And  soon  the  known  iEolian  coast  regain : 
Our  groans  the  rocks  remurmur'd  to  the  main* 
We  leap'd  on  shore,  and  with  a  scanty  feast 
Our  thirst  and  hunger  hastily  repress'd|; 
That  done,  two  chosen  heralds  straight  attend 
Our  second  progress  to  my  royal  friend ; 
And  him  amidst  his  jovial  sons  we  found ; 
The  banquet  steaming,  and  the  goblets  crown'd  $ 


There  humbly  stopp'd  with  conscious  shame  and 
Nor  nearer  than^the'gate  presumed  to  draw,  [awe, 
But  soon  his  sons  their  well-known  guest  descried, 
And  starting  from  their  couches  loudly  cried : 
<  Ulysses  here !  what  demon  couldst  thou  meet 
To  thwart  thy  passage  and  repel  thy  fleet  t 
Wast  thou  not  fumish'd  by  our  choicest  care 
For  Greece,  for  home,  and  all  thy  soul  held  dear!' 
Thus  they ;  in  silence  long  my  fate  I  moum'd, 
At  length  tiiese  words  with  accent  low  return'd : 
'  Me,  lock'd  in  sleep,  my  faithless  crew  bereft 
Of  all  the  blessings  of  your  godlike  gift  I 
But  grant,  O  grant  our  loss  we  majr  retrieve : 
A  favour  you,  and  you  alone  can  giye.' 

**  Thus  I  with  art  to  move  their  pity  tried, 
And  touch'd  the  youths ;  but  their  stem  sire  re- 
plied: 
'  Vile  wretch,  be  gone !  this  instant  I  command 
Thy  fleet  accursed  to  leave  our  hallow'd  land. 
His  baneful  suit  pollutes  these  blees'd  abodes, 
Whose  fate  prochums  him  hatefVil  to  the  gods.' 

<'  Thus  fierce  he  said :  we  sighing  went  our  way, 
And  with  desponding  hearts  put  off  to  sea. 
The  sailon  spent  with  toils  their  folly  mourn, 
But  mourn  in  vain ;  no  prospect  of  return. 
Six  days  and  nights  a  doubtful  course  we  steer, 
The  next  proud  Lamos'  stately  towers  appear. 
And  Leestrigonia's  gates  arise  distinct  in  air. 
The  shephenl  quitting  here  at  night  the  phiin. 
Calls,  to  succeed  his  cares,  the  watchful  swain : 
But  he  that  scorns  the  chains  of  sleep  to  wear. 
And  adds  the  herdsman's  to  the  shepherd's  care. 
So  near  the  pastures,  and  so  short  the  way, 
His  double  toils  may  claim  a  double  pay, 
And  Join  the  labours  of  the  night  and  day. 

"  Within  a  long  recess  a  bay  there  lies, 
Edged  round  with  cliffy  high  pointing  to  the  skies; 
The  jutting  shores  that  swell  on  either  side 
Contract  its  mouth,  and  break  the  rushing  tide. 
Our  eager  sailors  seize  the  fair  retreat. 
And  bound  within  the  port  their  crowded  fleet : 
For  here  retired  the  sinking  billows  sleep. 
And  smiling  calmness  silver'd  o'er  the  deep. 
I  only  in  the  bay  refused  to  moor. 
And  fix'd,  without,  my  halsers  to  the  shore. 

"  From  thence  we  climbed  a  point,  whose  airy 
brow 
Commands  the  prospect  of  the  plains  below : 
No  tracks  of  beasts,  or  signs  of  men  we  found, 
But  smoky  volumes  rolling  from  the  ground. 
Two  with  our  herald  thither  we  command. 
With  speed  to  learn  what  men  possess  the  Und. 
They  went,  and  kept  the  wheel's  smooth  beaten  road 
Which  to  the  city  drew  the  mountain  wood; 
When  lo  I  they  met,  beside  a  ciystal  spring, 
The  daughter  of  Antiphates  the  king ; 
She  to  Artacia's  silver  streams  came  down, 
(Artacia's  streams  alone  supply  the  town ;) 
The  damsel  they  approach,  and  ask'd  what  race 
The  people  were  1  who  monarch  of  the  place ! 
With  ioy  the  maid  the  unwary  strangen  heard. 
And  show'd  them  where  the  royal  dome  appear'd. 
They  went ;  but  as  they  entering  saw  the  queen 
Of  size  enormous,  and  terrific  mien, 
(Not  yielding  to  some  bulky  mountain's  height) 
A  sudden  horror  struck  their  aching  sight. 
Swift  at  her  call  her  husband  scour^  away 
To  wreak  his  hunger  on  the  destined  prey : 
One  for  his  food  the  racing  glutton  slew. 
But  two  rush'd  out,  and  to  Uie  navy  flew. 
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<<  Balk*d  of  hU  prey,  the  yelling  monster  flicB, 
And  fills  the  city  with  his  hideous  cries ; 
A  ghastly  band  of  giants  hear  the  roar. 
And  pouring   down  the   mountains,  crowd  the 

shore. 
Fragments  they  rend  from  off  the  craggy  brow. 
And  dash  the  ruins  on  the  ships  below : 
The  crackling  vessels  burst ;  hoarse  groans  arise, 
And  mingled  horrors  echo  to  the  skies ! 
The  men  like  fish  they  stuck  upon  the  flood. 
And  cnunm*d  their  filthy  throats  with  human  food. 
Whilst  thus  their  fury  rages  at  the  bay, 
My  sword  our  cables  cut,  I  call'd  to  weigh ; 
And  charged  my  men,  as  tliey  from  fate  would  fly, 
Each  nerve  to  strain,  each  bending  oar  to  ply. 
The  sailors  catch  the  word,  their  oars  they  seize. 
And  sweep  with  equal  strokes  the  smoky  seas ;  j 
Clear  of  the  rocks  the  impatient  vessel  flies ; 
Whilst  in  the  port  each  wretch  encumber'd  dies. 
With  earnest  haste  my  frighted  sailors  press. 
While  kindling  transi)orts  glow'd  at  our  success ; 
But  the  sad  fate  that  did  our  friends  destroy 
Coord  every  breast,  and  damp'd  the  rising  joy. 

"  Now  dropped  our  anchors  in  the  iEsean  bay, 
Where  Circe  dwelt,  the  daughter  of  the  day ; 
Her  mother  Pers^,  of  old  Ocean's  strain : 
Thus  from  the  sun  descended,  and  the  main. 
(From  the  same  lineage  stem  iEaetes  came. 
The  far-famed  brother  of  the  enchantress  dame) 
Goddess,  and  queen,  to  whom  the  powers  belong 
Of  dreadful  magic,  and  commanding  song. 
Some  god  directing,  to  this  peaceful  bay 
Silent  we  came,  and  melancholy  lay,  [on. 

Spent  and  o'erwatch'd.    Two  days  and  nights  rolFd 
And  now  the  third  succeeding  morning  shone. 
I  climb'd  a  cliff  with  spear  and  sword  m  hand, 
Whose  ridge  o'erlook'd  a  shady  length  of  Und ; 
To  learn  if  aught  of  mortal  works  appear, 
Or  cheerful  voice  of  mortal  strike  the  ear. 
From  the  high  point  I  mark'd  in  distant  view, 
A  stream  of  curling  smoke,  ascending  blue. 
And  spiry  tops,  the  tufted  trees  above. 
Of  Circe's  paUce  bosom'd  in  the  grove. 

^  Thither  to  haste,  the  region  to  explore. 
Was  first  my  thought :  but  speeding  back  to  shore 
I  deem'd  it  best  to  visit  first  my  crew. 
And  send  out  spies  the  dubious  coast  to  view. 
As  down  the  hill  I  solitary  go. 
Some  power  divine,  who  pities  human  woe, 
Sent  a  tall  stag,  descending  from  the  wood, 
To  cool  his  fervour  in  the  crystal  flood ; 
Luxuriant  on  the  wave-worn  bank  he  lay, 
Stretch'd  forth,  and  panting  in  the  sunny  ray. 
I  launched  my  spear,  and  with  a  sudden  wound 
Transpierced  his  back,  and  fix'd  him  to  the  ground. 
He  faUs,  and  mourns  his  fate  with  human  cries  : 
Through  the  wide  wound  the  vital  spirit  flies. 
I  drew,  and  casting  on  the  river  side 
The  bloody  spear,  his  gather'd  feet  I  tied 
With  twining  osiers  which  the  bank  supplied. 
An  ell  in  length  the  pliant  wisp  I  weaved. 
And  the  huge  body  on  my  shoulders  heaved ; 
Then  leaning  on  the  spear  with  both  my  hands. 
Upbore  my  Toad,  and  pressed  the  sinking  sands 
With  weighty  steps,  till  at  the  ship  I  threw 
The  welcome  burden,  and  bespoke  my  crew : 

'  Cheer  up,  my  friends  I  it  is  not  yet  our  fate 
To  glide  with  ghosts  through  Pluto's  gloomy  gate. 
Fo<^  in  the  desert  land,  behold !  is  given. 
Live,  and  enjoy  the  providence  of  hearen,' 


^  The  joyful  crew  surrey  hia  mighty  nae, 
And  on  the  future  banquet  feast  their  eyes, 
As  huge  in  length  extended  lay  the  beast; 
Then  wash  their  hands,  and  hasten  to  the  feast. 
There  till  the  setting  sun  roll'd  down  the  Ugio,      | 
They  sat  indulging  in  the  genial  rite. 
When  evening  rose,  and  ^rkness  covered  o'er 
The  face  of  things,  we  slept  along  the  shore. 
But  when  the  rosy  morning  warm'd  the  east, 
My  men  I  summon'd,  and  these  words  addios'd: 

'  Followers  and  friends ;  attend  what  I  propose: 
Ye  sad  companions  of  Ulysses'  woes ! 
We  know  not  here  what  land  before  as  liss, 
Or  to  what  quarter  now  we  torn  our  eyes, 
Or  where  the  sun  shall  set,  or  where  ^ali  lise. 
Here  let  us  think  (if  thinking  be  not  vain) 
If  any  counsel,  any  hope  remiun. 
Ahis !  from  yonder  promontory's  brow, 
I  view'd  the  coast,  a  region  flat  and  low ; 
An  isle  encircled  with  the  boundleas  flood; 
A  length  of  thickets,  and  entangled  wood. 
Some  smoke  I  saw  amid  the  forest  rise, 
And  all  around  it  only  seas  and  skies  1' 

<<  With  broken  hearts  my  sad  companions  stood, 
Mindful  of  Cvclops  and  his  human  food, 
And  horrid  Lsestrigons,  the  men  of  blood. 
Presaging  tears  apace  began  to  rain ; 
But  tears  in  mortal  miseries  are  vain. 
In  equal  parts  I  straight  divide  my  band. 
And  name  a  diief  each  party  to  command. 
I  led  the  one,  and  of  the  other  side 
Appointed  brave  Eurylochus  the  guide. 
Then  in  the  brazen  helm  the  lots  we  throw, 
And  fortune  casts  Eurylochus  to  go : 
He  march'd,  with  twice  eleven  in  his  train: 
Pensive  they  march,  and  pensive  we  renuin. 

"  The  palace  in  a  woody  vale  they  found, 
High  raised  of  stone ;  a  shaded  space  around : 
Where  mountain  wolves  and  brindled  lions  rotn, 
(B^  magic  tamed)  familiar  to  the  dome. 
With  gentle  blandishment  our  men  they  meet. 
And  wag  their  tails,  and  fawning  lick  their  feet 
As  from  some  feast  a  man  returning  late. 
His  faithful  dogs  all  meet  him  at  the  gate, 
Rejoicing  round,  some  morsel  to  receive 
(Such  as  the  good  man  ever  used  to  give:) 
Domestic  thus  the  grisly  beasts  drew  near:  > 

They  gaze  with  wonder,  not  unmix'd  with  fctf* 
Now  on  the  threshold  of  the  dome  they  stood, 
And  heard  a  voice  resounding  through  the  wood: 
Placed  at  her  loom  within,  the  goddess  sang; 
The  vaulted  roofs  and  solid  pavement  ning. 
O'er  the  fair  web  the  rising  figures  shine^ 
Immortal  labour!  worthy  hands  divine. 
Polites  to  the  rest  the  question  moved, 
(A  gallant  leader,  and  a  man  I  loved :) 

<  What  voice  celestial,  chanting  to  toe  loon. 
Or  nymph  or  goddess,  echoes  from  the  room! 
Say  shaU  we  seek  access ! '    With  that  they  call ; 
And  wide  unfold  the  portals  of  the  hall. 

<<  The  goddess,  rising,  asks  her  guests  to  stay, 
Who  blindly  follow  where  she  leads  the  way. 
Euiylochus  alone  of  all  the  band. 
Suspecting  fraud,  more  prudently  remain'd. 
On  thrones  around  with  downy  coverings  g'**'^ 
With  sembUnce  fair  the  unhappy  men  she  pla^ 
Milk  newly  press'd,  the  sacred  flour  of  wheat, 
And  honey  fresh,  and  Pramnian  wines,  the  treat: 
But  venom'd  was  the  bread,  and  mix'd  the  boH 
With  drugs  of  force  to  darken  all  the  son) : 
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Soon  in  the  lusoioiis  feaai  theniBelves  they  loet. 
And  drank  oblivion  of  their  native  ooast. 
Instant  her  circling  wand  the  goddeee  waves, 
To  hogs  transforms  them,  and  the  sty  receives. 
No  more  was  seen  the  human  form  divine ; 
Head,  face,  and  members  bristle  into  swine : 
Still  cursed  with  sense,  their  minds  remain  alone, 
And  their  own  voice  affrights  them  when  they  groan. 
Meanwhile  the  goddess  in  disdain  bestows 
The  mast  and  acorn,  brutal  food  I  and  strows 
The  fruits  of  cornel,  as  their  feast  around ; 
Now  prone  and  groveling  on  unsavoury  ground. 

«  Euiylochus  with  pensive  steps  and  slow, 
Aghast  returns  ;  the  messenger  of  woe 
And  bitter  fate.    To  speak  he  made  essay. 
In  vain  essay'd,  nor  would  his  tongue  obey, 
His  swelling  heart  denied  the  words  their  way : 
But  speaking  tears  the  want  of  words  supply. 
And  Uie  fiill  soul  bursts  copious  £rom  his  eye. 
Affrighted,  anxious  for  our  fellows'  fates, 
We  press  to  hear  what  sadlv  he  relates. 

'  We  went,  Ulysses !  (such  was  thy  command) 
Through  the  lone  thicket,  and  the  desert  land. 
A  palace  in  a  woody  vale  we  found 
Brown  with  dark  forests,  and  with  shades  around. 
A  voice  celestial  echoed  from  the  dome, 
Or  nymph,  or  goddess,  chanting  to  the  loom. 
Access  we  sought,  nor  was  access  denied : 
I    Kadiant  she  came ;  the  portals  open*d  wide : 
I    The  goddess  mild  invites  the  guests  to  stay : 
They  blindly  follow  where  she  leads  the  way. 
I  only  wait  behind,  of  all  the  train : 
I  waited  long,  Mid  eyed  the  doors  in  vain : 
The  rest  are  vanish'd,  none  repassed  the  gate ; 
And  not  a  num  appears  to  tell  tlieir  fate.' 

^  I  heard,  and  instant  o'er  my  shoulders  flung 
The  belt  in  which  my  weighty  falchion  hung, 
(A  beamy  blade ;)  then  seized  the  bended  \h>w^ 
And  bade  him  guide  the  way,  resolved  to  go. 
He,  prostrate  falling,  with  both  hands  embraced 
My  knees,  and  weeping  thus  his  suit  addressed : 

'  O  king  beloved  of  Jove  1  thy  servant  spare, 
And  ah,  thyself  tlie  rash  attempt  forbear ! 
Never,  alas  !  thou  never  shalt  return. 
Or  see  the  wretched  for  whose  loss  we  mourn. 
With  what  remains  from  certain  ruin  fly. 
And  save  the  few  not  fated  yet  to  die.' 

« I  answer'd  stem :  *  Inglorious  then  remain. 
Here  feast  and  loiter,  and  desert  thy  train. 
Alone,  unfriended,  will  I  tempt  my  way ; 
The  laws  of  fate  compel,  and  I  obey.' 

^  This  said,  and  scornful  turning  from  the  shore 
My  haughty  step,  I  stalk'd  the  valley  o'er. 
Till  now  approaching  nigh  the  magic  bower. 
Where  dwelt  the  enchantress  skill'd  in  herbs  of 

power; 
A  form  divine  forth  issued  from  the  wood, 
(Immortal  Hermes  with  the  golden  rod^ 
In  human  semblance.    On  his  bloomy  face 
Youth  smiled  celestial,  with  each  opening  grace. 
He  seized  my  hand,  and  gracious  thus  began : 
'  Ah,  whither  roam'st  thou  t  much-enduring  man  I 
O  blind  to  fate !  what  led  thy  steps  to  rove 
The  horrid  mazes  of  this  magic  grove  1 
Each  friend  you  seek  in  yon  enclosure  lies. 
All  lost  their  form,  and  habitants  of  styes. 
Tliink'st  thou  by  wit  to  model  their  escape! 
Sooner  shalt  thou,  a  stranger  to  thy  shape. 
Fall  prone  their  equal :  fint  thy  danger  luiow. 
Then  take  the  antidote  the  gods  bestow. 


The  plant  I  give  through  all  the  direful  bower 
Shall  guard  wee,  and  avert  the  evil  hour. 
Now  hear  her  wicked  arts.     Before  thy  eyes 
The  bowl  shall  sparkle,  and  the  banquet  rise ; 
Take  this,  nor  from  the  faithless  feast  abstain. 
For  temper'd  drugs  and  poisons  shall  be  vain. 
Soon  as  she  strikes  her  wand,  and  gives  the  word, 
Draw  forth  and  brandish  thy  refulgent  sword. 
And  menace  death  :  those  menaces  shall  move 
Her  alter'd  mind  to  blandishment  and  love. 
Nor  shun  the  blessing  proffer'd  to  thy  arms ; 
Ascend  her  bed,  and  taste  celestial  charms : 
So  shall  thy  tedious  toils  a  respite  find, 
And  thy  lost  friends  return  to  human  kind. 
But  swear  her  first  by  those  dread  oaths  that  tie 
The  powers  below,  the  blessed  in  the  sky ; 
Lest  to  thee,  naked,  secret  fraud  be  meant, 
Or  magic  bind  thee,  cold  and  impotent.' 
<<  Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  sovereign  plant  he 


Where  on  the  all-bearing  earth  nnmark'd  it  grew. 

And  show'd  its  nature  and  its  wondrous  power  : 

Black  was  the  root,  but  milky-white  the  flower ; 

Moly  the  name,  to  mortals  hard  to  find. 

But  all  is  easy  to  the  ethereal  kind. 

This  Hermes  gave,  then  gliding  off  the  glade 

Shot  to  Olympus  from  the  woodland  shi^. 

^  While  full  of  thought,  revolving  fates  to  come, 
I  speed  my  passage  to  the  enchanted  dome : 
Arrived,  before  the  lofty  gates  I  stay'd ; 
The  lofty  gates  the  goddess  wide  display'd ; 
She  leads  before,  and  to  the  feast  invites ; 
I  follow  sadly  to  the  magic  rites. 
Radiant  with  starry  studs,  a  silver  seat 
Received  my  limbs ;  a  footstool  eased  my  feet. 
She  mix'd  the  potion,  fraudulent  of  soul ; 
The  poison  mantled  in  the  golden  bowl. 
I  took,  and  quaff'd  it,  confident  in  heaven : 
Then  waved  the  wand,  and  then  the  word  was  given. 
'  Hence  to  thy  fellows !  (dreadful  she  began) 
Go,  be  a  beast !' — I  heard,  and  yet  was  man. 

"  Then  sudden  whirling,  like  a  waving  flame, 
My  beamy  fiUchion,  I  assault  the  dame. 
Struck  with  unusuiU  fear,  she  trembling  cries. 
She  faints,  she  falls ;  she  lifts  her  weeping  eyes. 

'What  art  thou!  say  I  from  whence,  from  whom 
you  came  ? 
O  more  than  human !  tell  thy  race,  thy  name. 
Amazing  strength,  these  poisons  to  sustain  1 
Not  mortal  thou,  nor  mortal  is  thy  brain. 
Or  art  thou  he,  the  man  to  come  (foretold 
By  Hermes  powerful  with  the  wand  of  gold) 
The  man  from  Troy,  who  wandered  ocean  round ; 
The  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd, 
Ulysses!  oh  I  thy  threatening  fury  cease. 
Sheathe  thybright  Bword,and  j  oin  our  hands  in  peace ; 
Let  mutual  joys  our  mutual  trust  combine. 
And  love,  and  love-bom  confidence  be  thine.' 

*  And  how,  dread  Circe  I  ^furious  I  rejoin^ 
Can  love  and  love-bom  confidence  be  mine  i 
Beneath  thy  charms  when  my  companions  groan, 
Transform'd  to  beasts,  with  accents  not  their  own. 
O  thou  of  fraudful  heartl  shall  I  be  led 
To  share  thy  feast-rites,  or  ascend  thy  bed : 
That,  all  unarm'd,  thy  vengeance  may  have  vent, 
And  magic  bind  me,  cold  and  impotent! 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  yet  stand  denied ; 
Or  swear  that  oath  by  which  the  gods  are  tied. 
Swear,  in  thy  soul  no  latent  frauds  remain. 
Swear  by  the  vow  which  never  can  be  vain !' 
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'< The  goddess  swore:  then  seizedmy  hand^and  led 
To  the  sweet  transports  of  the  genial  bed* 
Ministrant  to  their  queen  with  busy  care 
Four  fiaithful  handnuiids  the  soft  rites  prepare ; 
N^nnaphs  sprung  from  fountains^orfrom  riiady  woods, 
Or  the  fair  offspring  of  the  sacred  floods. 
One  o*er  the  couches  painted  carpets  threw. 
Whose  purple  lustre  glow'd  against  the  view  i 
White  linen  lay  beneath.     Another  placed 
The  silver  stands  with  golden  flaskets  graced : 
With  dulcet  beverage  this  the  beaker  crown'd. 
Fair  in  the  midst,  with  gilded  cups  around : 
That  in  the  tripod  o'er  the  kindled  pile 
The  water  pours ;  the  bubbling  waters  boil : 
An  ample  vase  receives  the  smoking  wave  ; 
And,  in  the  bath  prepared,  m^  limbs  I  lave : 
Reviving  sweets  repair  the  nund's  decay, 
And  take  the  painful  sense  of  toil  away. 
A  vest  and  tunic  o'er  me  next  she  threw, 
Fresh  from  the  bath  and  dropping  balmy  dew ; 
Then  led  and  placed  me  on  the  sovereign  seat. 
With  carpets  spread ;  a  footstool  at  my  feet 
The  golden  ewer  a  nymph  obsequious  brings, 
Replenished  from  the  cool  translucent  springs ; 
With  copious  water  the  bright  vase  supplies 
A  silver  laver  of  capacious  size. 
I  wash'd.     The  table  in  fair  order  spread, 
Tliey  heap  the  glittering  canisters  with  bread ; 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste, 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour,  rich  repast ! 
Circe  in  vain  invites  tlie  feast  to  share ; 
Absent  I  ponder,  and  absorbed  in  care : 
Wliile  scenes  of  woe  rose  anxious  in  my  breast. 
The  queen  behold  me,  and  these  words  addressed : 

<  Why  sits  Ulysses  silent  and  apart, 
Some  hoard  of  grief  close-harbour'd  at  his  heart! 
Untouched  before  thee  stand  the  cates  divine. 
And  unregarded  laughs  the  rosy  wine. 
Can  yet  a  doubt,  or  any  dread  remain. 
When  sworn  that  oath  which  never  can  be  vun !' 

'<  I  answer'd,  '  Goddess  1  human  is  thy  breast, 
By  justice  sway'd,  by  tender  pity  press'd : 
111  hts  it  me,  whose  friends  are  sunk  to  beaata. 
To  quaff  thy  bowls,  or  riot  in  thy  feasts. 
Me  wouldst  thou  please!  for  them  thy  cares  employ, 
And  them  to  me  restore,  and  me  to  joy.' 

'*  With  that,  she  parted :  in  her  potent  hand 
She  bore  the  virtue  of  the  magic  wand. 
Then  hastening  to  the  styes,  set  wide  the  door, 
Urged  forth,  and  drove  Uie  bristly  herd  before ; 
Unwieldy,  out  they  rush'd,  with  general  cry. 
Enormous  beasts  dishonest  to  the  eye. 
Now  touch'd  by  counter-charms,  they  change  again. 
And  stand  majestic,  and  recall'd  to  men. 
Those  hairs  of  late  that  bristled  every  part, 
Fall  off ;  miraculous  effect  of  art  1 
Till  all  the  form  in  full  proportion  rise. 
More  young,  more  large,  more  graceful  to  my  eyes. 
They  saw,  they  knew  me,  and  with  eager  pace 
Clung  to  their  master  in  a  long  embrace ; 
Sad,  pleasing  sight  1  with  tears  each  eye  ran  o'er, 
And  sobs  of  joy  re-echoed  tlirough  the  bower : 
Even  Circe  wept,  her  adamantine  heart 
Felt  pity  enter,  and  sustained  her  part. 

*  Son  of  Laertes  I  (then  the  queen  began) 
0  much- enduring,  much-experienced  man  I 
Haste  to  tliy  vessel  on  the  sea-beat  shore. 
Unload  thy  treasures,  and  the  galley  moor : 
Then  bring  thy  friends,  secure  from  future  harms. 
And  in  our  grottos  stow  thy  spoils  and  arms.' 


^  She  said.    Obedient  to  her  high  comnumd 
I  quit  the  place,  and  hasten  to  the  strand, 
My  sad  companions  on  the  beach  I  fonnd, 
Their  wistful  eyes  in  floods  of  sorrow  drownU 
As  from  fresh  pastures  and  the  dewy  field 
(When  loaded  cribs  Iheir  evening  banquet  }rieki) 
The  lowing  herds  return ;  around  them  throng 
With  leaps  and  bounds  their  late-imprison'd^'crfug, 
Rush  to  their  mothers  with  unruly  joy. 
And  echoing  hills  return  the  tender  c^*: 
So  round  me  prees'd,  exulting  at  my  sight. 
With  cries  and  agonies  of  wild  delight. 
The  weeping  sailors ;  nor  less  fierce  their  joy 
Than  if  retum'd  to  Ithaca  from  Troy. 
'  Ah,  master !  ever  honoured,  ever  dear, 
(These  tender  words  on  every  side  I  bear) 
What  oUier  joy  can  equal  thy  return! 
Not  that  loved  country  for  whose  sight  we  moon, 
The  soil  that  nursed  us,  and  that  gave  us  breath: 
But,  ah !  relate  our  lost  companions'  death.' 

"  I  answer'd  cheerful :  *  Haste,  your  galley  moor, 
And  bring  our  treasures  and  our  aims  ashore : 
Those  in  yon  hollow  caverns  let  us  lay ; 
Then  rise  and  follow  where  I  lead  the  way. 
Your  fellows  live :  believe  your  eyes,  and  come 
To  taste  tlie  joys  of  Circe's  sacred  dome.' 

**  With  readv  speed  the  joyful  crew  obey: 
Alone  Eurylochus  persuades  their  stay. 

<  Whither  (he  cried)  ah  whither  will  ye  run! 
Seek  ye  to  meet  those  evils  ye  should  shun ! 
Will  you  the  terrors  of  the  dome  explore, 
In  swine  to  grovel,  or  in  lions  roar. 

Or  wolf-like  howl  away  the  midnight  hour 
In  dreadful  watch  around  the  magic  bower! 
Remember  Cyclops,  and  his  bloody  deed; 
The  leader's  rashness  made  the  soldiers  bleed.' 
^  I  heard  incensed,  and  first  resolved  to  speed 
My  flying  falchion  at  the  rebel's  head. 
Dear  as  he  was,  by  ties  of  kindred  bound, 
This  hand  had  stretch'd  him  breathless  on  the 

ground; 
But  aH  at  once  my  interposing  train 
For  mercy  pleaded,  nor  could  plead  in  vain. 

<  Leave  here  the  man  who  dares  his  prince  desert, 
Leave  to  repentance  and  his  own  sad  heart, 

To  guard  the  ship.     Seek  we  the  sacred  shades 
Of  Circe's  paUice,  where  Ulysses  leads.' 

^  This  with  one  voice  declared,  the  rising  traio 
Left  the  black  vessel  by  the  murmuring  vaaJoL 
Shame  touch'd  Eurylochus's  alter'd  broist, 
He  fear'd  my  threats,  and  followed  with  the  rpst. 

^  Meanwhile  the  goddess,  with  indulgent  csRs 
And  social  joys,  the  late*tnmsform'd  repairs; 
The  bath,  the  feast,  their  fainting  soul  renews; 
Rich  in  refulgent  robes,  and  dropping  bshuydews: 
Brightening  with  joy  their  ea^r  eyes  beh<Ad 
Eadi  other's  face,  and  each  his  story  told ; 
Then  gushing  tears  the  narrative  confound. 
And  with  their  sobs  the  vaulted  roofs  resound. 
When  hush'd  their  passion,  thus  the  goddess  oks: 
'  Ulysses,  taught  by  htbours  to  be  wise, 
Let  this  short  memory  of  grief  suffice.  , 

To  me  are  known  the  various  woes  ye  bore, 
In  storms  by  sea,  in  perils  on  the  shore ; 
Forget  whatever  was  in  fortune's  power,  | 

And  share  the  pleasures  of  this  genial  hour.  / 

Such  be  your  minds  as  ere  ye  1^  your  coast,        , 
Or  leam'd  to  sorrow  for  a  country  losL 
Exiles  and  wanderers  now,  where'er  ye  gOy  / 

Too  faithful  memory  renews  your  woe :  ' 
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The  cause  renew'd,  habitual  griefo  remain, 
And  the  soul  saddens  by  the  use  of  pain.' 

''Her  kind  intreaty  mored  the  general  breast ; 
Tired  with  long  toil,  we  willing  sunk  to  rest. 
We  plied  the  banquet  and  the  bowl  we  crown'd. 
Till  the  full  circle  of  the  year  came  round. 
But  when  the  seasons,  following  in  their  train, 
Brought  back  the  months,  the  days,  and  hours 

again; 
As  from  a  lethargy  at  once  they  rise, 
And  urge  their  chief  with  animating  criee. 

'  Is  this,  Ulysses,  our  inglorious  lot! 
And  is  the  name  of  Ithaca  forgot! 
Shall  never  the  dear  land  in  prospect  rise. 
Or  the  loved  palace  glitter  in  our  eyes!' 

'^  Melting  I  heard ;  yet  till  the  sun's  decline 
Prolonged  the  feast,  and  quaff'd  the  rosy  wine : 
But  when  the  shades  came  on  at  evening  hour. 
And  all  lay  slumbering  in  the  dusky  bower ; 
I  came  a  suppliant  to  lair  Circe's  bed. 
The  tender  moment  seized,  and  thus  I  said : 

'  Be  mindful,  goddess,  of  thy  promise  made ; 
Must  sad  Ulysses  ever  be  delay'dl 
Around  their  lord  my  sad  companions  mourn. 
Each  breast  beats  homeward,  anxious  to  return : 
If  but  a  moment  parted  from  thy  eyes. 
Their  tears  flow  round  me,  and  my  heart  com- 
plies.' 

<  Gro  then  (she  cried)  ah  go !  ^et  think,  not  I, 
Not  Circe,  but  the  fates  your  wish  deny. 
Ah  hope  not  yet  to  breaUie  thy  native  air  I 
Far  other  journey  first  demands  thy  care ; 
To  tread  the  uncomfortable  paths  beneath. 
And  view  the  realms  of  darimess  and  of  death. 
There  seek  the  Theban  bard,  deprived  of  sight ; 
Within,  irradiate  with  prophetic  light ; 
To  whom  Persephone,  entire  and  whole, 
Gave  to  retain  the  unseparated  soul : 
The  rest  are  forms,  of  empty  ether  made ; 
Impassive  semblance,  and  a  flitting  shade.' 

•'*  Struck  at  the  word,  my  very  heart  was  dead : 
Pensive  I  sat ;  my  tears  bedew'd  the  bed ; 
To  hate  the  light  and  life  my  soul  begun. 
And  saw  that  all  was  grief  beneath  the  sun. 
Composed  at  length,  the  gushing  tears  suppress'd. 
And  my  toss'd  limbs  now  wearied  into  rest, 
•  How  shall  I  tread  (I  cried),  ah,  Circe !  say. 
The  dark  descent,  and  who  shall  guide  the  way! 
Can  living  eyes  behold  the  realms  below! 
What  bark  to  waft  me,  and  what  wind  to  blow ! ' 

*  Thy  fated  road  (the  magic  power  replied) 
Divine  Ulysses  !  asks  no  mortal  guide. 
Rear  but  the  mast,  the  spacious  sail  display. 
The  northern  winds  shall  wing  thee  on  thy  way. 
Soon  shalt  thou  reach  old  ocean's  utmost  ends, 
Where  to  the  main  the  shelving  shore  descends ; 
The  barren  trees  of  Proserpine's  black  woods. 
Poplars  and  willows  trembling  o'er  the  floods : 
There  fix  thy  vessel  in  the  lonely  bay, 
And  enter  there  the  kingdoms  void  of  day : 
Where  Phlegethon's  loud  torrents  rushing  down. 
Hiss  in  the  miming  gulf  of  Acheron ; 
And  where,  slow  roUing  from  the  Stygian  bed, 
Cocytus'  lamentable  waters  spread : 
Where  the  dark  rock  o'erhangs  the  infernal  lake. 
And  mingling  streams  eternal  murmurs  make. 
First  draw  thy  falchion,  and  on  every  side 
Trench  the  bhick  earth  a  cubit  long  and  wide ; 
To  all  the  shades  around  libations  pour. 
And  o'er  the  ingredient  strew  the  hallow'd  flour: 


New  wine  and  milk,  with  honey  temper'd,  bring, 
And  living  water  from  the  crystal  spring. 
Then  the  wan  shades  and  feeble  ghosts  implore^ 
With  promised  offerings  on  thy  native  shore ; 
A  barren  cow  the  stateliest  of  the  isle. 
And,  heap'd  with  varioos  wealth,  a  blazing  pile : 
These  to  the  rest ;  but  to  the  seer  must  bleed 
A  sable  ram,  the  pride  of  all  thy  breed. 
These  solemn  vows  and  holy  offerings  paid 
To  all  the  phantom^nations  of  the  dead ; 
Be  next  thy  care  the  sable  sheep  to  pbce 
Full  o'er  the  pit,  and  hell-ward  turn  their  face : 
But  from  the  infernal  rite  thine  eye  withdraw. 
And  back  to  ocean  glance  with  reverend  awe. 
Sudden  shall  skim  luong  the  duskv  glades 
Thin  airy  shoals  of  visionary  shades. 
Then  give  conmiand  the  sacrifice  to  haste. 
Let  the  flay'd  victims  in  the  flame  be  cast, 
And  sacred  vows,  and  mystic  song  applied 
To  grisly  Pluto,  and  his  gloomy  bride. 
Wide  o'er  the  pool  thy  fiUchion  waved  aroand 
Shall  drive  the  spectres  from  forbidden  ground : 
The  sacred  draught  shall  all  the  dead  forbear. 
Till  awful  from  the  shades  arise  the  seer. 
Let  him,  oracnlous,  the  end,  the  way. 
The  turns  of  all  thy  future  fitte  display. 
Thy  pilgrimage  to  come,  and  remnant  of  thy 
day.' 

"  So  speaking,  from  the  ruddy  orient  shond 
The  mom  conspicuous  on  her  golden  throne. 
The  goddess  with  a  radiant  tunic  dress'd 
My  Umbs,  and  o'er  me  cast  a  silken  vest. 
Long  flowing  robes,  of  purest  white,  array 
The  nymph  that  added  lustre  to  the  day : 
A  tiar  wreath'd  her  head  with  many  a  fold ; 
Her  waist  was  circled  with  a  zone  of  gold. 
Forth  issuing  then,  from  place  to  place  I  flew ; 
Rouse  man  by  man,  and  animate  my  crew. 
*  Rise,  rise,  my  mates !  'tis  Circe  gives  command : 
Our  joumev  calls  us ;  haste,  and  quit  the  land.' 
All  rise  and  follow,  yet  depart  not  all. 
For  fate  decreed  one  wretched  man  to  fall. 

^  A  youth  there  was,  Elpenor  was  he  named, 
Not   much  for  sense,   nor  much   for  courage, 

famed; 
The  youngest  of  our  band,  a  vulgar  soul 
Bom  but  to  banquet,  and  to  drzun  the  bowL 
He,  hot  and  careless,  on  a  turret's  height 
With  sleep  repair'd  the  long  debauch  of  night : 
The  sudden  tumult  stirr'd  him  where  he  lay, 
And  down  he  hasten'd,  but  forgot  the  way; 
Full  headlong  from  the  roof  the  sleeper  fell. 
And  snapp'd  the  spinal  joint,  and  waked  in  hell. 

**  The  rest  crowd  round  me  with  an  eager  look; 
I  met  them  with  a  sigh,  and  thus  bespoke : 
<  Already,  friends  I  ye  think  your  toils  are  o'er, 
Your  hopes  already  touch  your  native  shore : 
Alas !  far  otherwise  the  nymph  declares. 
Far  other  journey  first  demands  our  cares  ; 
To  tread  the  uncomfortable  paths  beneath. 
The  drearv  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death : 
To  seek  Tireaias'  awful  shade  below. 
And  thence  our  fortunes  and  our  fates  to  know.' 

"  My  sad  companions  heard  in  deep  despair ; 
Frantic  they  tore  their  manly  growth  of  hair ; 
To  earth  they  fell ;  the  tears  began  to  rain ; 
But  tears  in  mortal  miseries  are  vain. 
Sadly  they  fared  along  the  sea-beat  shore  ; 
Still  heaved  their  heiuts,  and  still  their  eyes  ran 
o'er. 
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The  ready  victims  at  our  bark  we  found. 

The  aable  ewe,  and  ram,  together  bound : 

For  swift  as  thought  the  goddess  had  been  there. 

And  thence  had  glided,  viewless  as  the  air : 

The  paths  of  gods  what  mortal  can  survey  t 

Who  eyes  their  motion,  who  shall  trace  their  way! 


BOOK  XI. 


ARGUMENT. 

THB  DK8CKNT  INTO  HKJLU 

Ulyaaes  continuea  hia  namtion^How  he  arriyed  at  the 
land  of  the  Cimznerianfi,  and  what  ceremonies  he  performed 
to  invoke  the  dead.  The  manner  of  his  descent,  and  the 
apparition  of  the  shades:  his  conversation  with  Elpoior, 
and  with  Tiresias,  who  informs  him  in  a  prophetic  manner 
of  his  fortunes  to  come.  He  meets  his  mother  Anticlea, 
from  whom  he  learns  the  state  of  his  familx.  He  sees  the 
shades  of  the  ancient  heroines,  afterwards  of  the  heroes, 
and  converses  in  particular  with  Agamemnon  and  Achilles. 
AJaz  keeps  at  a  sullen  distance,  and  disdains  to  answer 
him.  He  then  beholds  Tityus,  Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  Her- 
cules :  till  he  is  deterred  from  further  curiosity  by  the 
apparition  of  horrid  spectres,  and  the  cries  of  the  wicked 
in  torments. 

'^  Now  to  the  shores  we  bend,  a  mournful  train. 
Climb  the  tall  bark,  and  launch  into  the  main : 
At  once  the  mast  we  rear,  at  once  unbind 
The  spacious  sheet,  and  stretch  it  to  the  wind  : 
Then  pale  and  pensive  stand,  with  cares  oppress'd. 
And  solemn  horror  saddens  every  breast. 
A  freshening  breeze  the  magic  power  supplied, 
While  the  wing'd  vessel  flew  along  the  tide ; 
Our  oars  we  shipp'd :  all  day  the  swelling  sails 
Full  from  the  guiding  pilot  catch'd  the  gales. 

*^  Now  sunk  the  sun  from  his  atrial  height. 
And  o'er  the  shaded  billows  rush'd  the  night : 
When  lo !  we  reach 'd  old  Ocean's  utmost  bounds, 
,  Where  rocks  control  his  waves  with  ever-during 
mounds. 

**  There  in  a  lonely  land,  and  gloomy  cells, 
The  dusky  nation  of  Cirameria  dwells ; 
The  sun  ne'er  views  the  uncomfortable  seats, 
When  radiant  he  advances  or  retreats : 
Unhappv  race !  whom  endless  night  invades. 
Clouds  the  dull  air,  and  wraps  them  round  in  shades. 

^  The  ship  we  moor  on  these  obscure  abodes ; 
Disbark  the  sheep,  an  offering  to  the  gods ; 
And  hell-ward  bending,  o'er  Uie  beach  descry 
The  dolesome  passage  to  the  infernal  sky. 
The  victims,  vow'd  to  each  Tartarean  power, 
Eurylochus  and  Perimedes  bore. 

"  Here  open'd  heU,  all  hell  I  here  implored. 
And  from  the  scabbard  drew  the  shining  sword ; 
And  trenching  the  black  earth  on  every  side, 
A  cavern  form'd,  a  cubit  long  and  wide. 
New  wine,  with  honey-tempcS^d  milk  we  bring. 
Then  living  waters  from  the  crystal  spring; 
O'er  these  waa  strew'd  the  consecrated  flour. 
And  on  tiie  surface  shone  the  holy  store. 

"  Now  the  wan  shades  we  hail,  tlie  infernal  gods. 
To  speed  our  course,  and  waft  us  o'er  the  floods ; 
So  shall  a  barren  heifer  from  the  stall 
Beneath  the  knife  upon  your  altars  fall ; 
So  in  our  palace,  at  our  safe  return, 
Rich  with  unnumber'd  gifts  the  pile  shall  bum  ; 
So  shall  a  ram  the  largest  of  the  breed. 
Black  as  these  regions,  to  Tiresias  bleed. 


**  Thus  solemn  rites  and  holy  vows  we  paid 
To  all  the  phantom-nations  of  the  dead. 
Then  died  the  sheep ;  a  purple  torrent  flowed. 
And  all  the  caverns  smoked  with  streaming  blood. 
When  lo !  appeared  along  the  dusky  coasta. 
Thin,  airy  shoals  of  visionary"  ghosts ; 
Fair  pensive  youths,  and  soft  enamoured  maids  ; 
And  wither'd  elders,  pale  and  wrinkled  shades  ; 
Ghastly  with  wounds,  the  forms  of  wmrriors  alain 
Stalk'd  with  majestic  port,  a  martial  train  : 
These  and  a  thousand  more  swarm'd  o'er  thegroimd. 
And  all  the  dire  assembly  shriek'd  around. 
Astonish'd  at  the  sight,  aghast  I  stood. 
And  a  cold  fear  ran  shivering  through  my  blood : 
Straight  I  command  the  sacrifice  to  haste. 
Straight  the  flay'd  victims  to  the  flames  are  cast. 
And  mutter'd  vows,  and  mystic  song,  applied 
To  grisly  Pluto,  and  his  gloomy  bride. 

•*  Now  swift  I  waved  my  fiEdchion  o'er  the  blood  ; 
Back  started  the  pale  throngs,  and  trembling  stood. 
Round  the  black  trench  the  gore  untaated  flowts. 
Till  awful  from  the  shades  Tiresias  rose,      [vey'd, 

*'  There  wandering  through  the  gloom,  I  fvrei  iar-  ' 
New  to  the  realms  of  death,  Elpenor's  shade  : 
His  cold  remains  all  naked  to  the  sky. 
On  distant  shores  unwept,  unburied  lie. 
Sad  at  the  sight  I  stand,  deep  fix'd  in  woe. 
And  ere  1  spoke  the  tears  began  to  flow. 

'  O  say  what  angry  power  Elpenor  led  < 

To  glide  in  shades,  and  wander  with  the  dead  ! 
How  could  thy  soul,  by  realms  and  seas  disjoin'd, 
Outfly  the  nimble  sail,  and  leave  the  lagging  wind ! ' 

**  The  ghost  replied :  *  To  hell  my  doom  I  owe. 
Demons  accursed,  dire  ministers  of  woe ! 
My  feet,  through  wine  nnfaithful  to  their  weight, 
Betray'd  me  tumbling  from  a  towery  height  :  , 

Staggering  I  reel'd,  and  as  I  reel'd  I  fell,  | 

Lux'd  the  neck-joint — ^my  soul  descends  to  hell. 
But  lend  me  aid,  I  now  conjure  thee,  lend. 
By  the  soft  tie  and  sacred  name  of  friend  ! 
By  thy  fond  consort  1  by  thy  Cetther's  cares  ! 
By  loved  Telemachus's  blooming  years  ! 
For  well  I  know  that  soon  the  heavenly  powers 
Will  give  thee  back  to  day  and  Circe's  shores : 
There  pious  on  my  cold  remains  attend. 
There  call  to  mind  thv  poor  departed  friend  ; 
The  tribute  of  a  tear  is  all  I  crave. 
And  the  possession  of  a  peaceful  grave. 
But  if,  unheard,  in  vain  compassion  plead. 
Revere  the  gods,  the  gods  avenge  the  dead ! 
A  tomb  along  the  watery  margin  raise, 
The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  graoe^ 
To  show  posterity  Elpenor  was. 
There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name. 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  Uve  to  fame.* 

**  To  whom  with  tears :  *  These  rites,  O  monni- 
ful  shade ! 
Due  to  thy  ghost,  shall  to  thy  ghost  be  paid.* 

**  Still  as  I  spoke,  the  phantom  seem'd  to  moan. 
Tear  foUow'd  tear,  and  groan  succeeded  groan. 
But  as  my  waving  sword  the  blood  surrounds. 
The  shade  withdrew,  and  mutter'd  empty  sounds. 

•*  There  as  the  wondrous  visions  I  surveyed. 
All  pale  ascends  my  royal  mother's  shade : 
A  queen,  to  Troy  she  saw  our  legions  pass  ; 
Now  a  thin  form  is  all  Anticlea  was  I 
Struck  at  the  sight  I  melt  with  filial  woe. 
And  down  my  cheek  the  pious  soitows  flow : 
Yet  as  I  shook  ray  falchion  o'er  the  blood. 
Regardless  of  her  son  the  parent  stood. 
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«  When  lo !  the  mighty  Thehan  I  behold ; 
To  guide  his  steps  he  bore  a  staff  of  gold : 
Awful  he  trod  !  majestic  was  his  look  1 
And  from  his  holy  Ups  these  accents  broke : 

*  Why,  mortal,  wander'st  thou  from  cheerful 
To  tread  the  downward  melancholy  way !  [day. 
What  angry  gods  to  these  dark  legions  led 

Thee  yet  alive,  companion  of  the  dead  1 

But  sheathe  thy  poniard,  while  my  tongue  relates 

Heaven's  stedfast  purpose,  and  thy  future  fates.' 

**  While  yet  he  spoke,  the  prophet  I  obeyM, 
And  in  the  scabbax^  plunged  the  glittering  blade. 
Eager  he  quaff'd  the  gore,  and  then  expressed 
Dark  things  to  come,  the  counsels  of  his  breast. 

'  Weary  of  light,  Ul^'sses  here  explores 
A  prosperous  voyage  to  his  native  shores : 
But  know — by  me  unerring  Fates  disclose 
New  trains  of  dangers,  and  new  scenes  of  woes ; 
1  see  1  I  see,  thy  bark  by  Neptune  toss'd. 
For  injured  Cyclops,  and  his  eye-ball  lost ! 
Yet  to  thy  woes  the  gods  decree  an  end, 
If  heaven  thou  please ;  and  how  to  please  attend ! 
Where  on  Trinacrian  rocks  the  ocean  roars, 
Graze  numerous  herds  along  the  verdant  shores ; 
Though  hunger  press,  yet  fly  the  dangerous  prey^ 
The  herds  are  sacred  to  the  god  of  day, 
Who  all  surveys  with  his  extensive  eye, 
Above,  below,  on  eaitb,  and  in  the  sky  1 
Rob  not  the  god,  and  so  propitious  gales 
Attend  thy  voyage,  and  impel  thy  sails ; 
But  if  his  herds  ye  seize,  beneath  the  waves 
I  see  thy  friends  overwhelm' d  in  liquid  graves  1 
The  direful  wreck  Ulysses  scarce  survives  1 
Ulysses  at  his  country  scarce  arrives  ! 
Strangers  thy  guides  I  nor  there  thy  labours  end^ 
New  foes  arise,  domestic  ills  attend ! 
There  foul  adulterers  to  thy  bride  resort. 
And  lordly  gluttons  riot  in  thy  court. 
But  vengeance  hastes  amain  I  These  eyes  behold 
The  deathful  scene,  princes  on  princes  roU*d  I 
That  done,  a  people  far  from  sea  explore. 
Who  n^'er  knew  salt,  or  heard  the  billows  roar. 
Or  saw  gay  vessel  stem  the  watery  plain, 
A  painted  wonder  flying  on  the  main ! 
Bear  on  thy  back  an  oar :  with  strange  amaze 
A  shepherd  meeting  thee,  the  oar  surveys. 
And  names  a  van :  there  fix  it  on  the  plain, 
To  calm  the  god  that  holds  the  watery  reign ; 
A  threefold  offering  to  his  altar  bring, 
A  bull,  a  ram,  a  boar ;  and  hail  the  ocean-king. 
But  home  retum'd,  to  each  ethereal  power 
Slay  the  due  victim  in  the  genial  hour : 
So  peaceful  shalt  thou  end  thy  blissful  da}'8, 
And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays : 
Unknown  to  pain,  in  age  resign  thy  breath, 
When  late  stem  Neptune  points  the  shaft  with 
To  the  dark  grave  retiring  as  to  rest,  [death, 

Thy  people  blessing,  by  thy  people  bless'd  1 

*  Unerring  truths,  O  man,  my  lips  relate ; 
This  is  thy  life  to  come,  and  this  is  fate.' 

**  To  whom  unmoved :  <  If  this  the  gods  prepare. 
What  heaven  ordains,  the  wise  with  courage  bear. 
But  say,  why  yonder  on  the  lonely  strands. 
Unmindful  of  her  son,  Anticlea  stands! 
Why  to  the  ground  she  bends  her  downcast  eye  I 
Why  is  she  silent,  while  her  son  is  nigh ! 
T'he  latent  cause,  O  sacred  seer,  reveal.' 

*  If  or  this  (replies  the  seer)  will  I  conceal. 
Know  ;  to  the  fnpectres,  that  thy  beverage  taste. 
The  scenes  of  liie  recur,  and  actions  pass'd  ; 


They,  seal'd  with  truth,  return  the  sure  reply ; 
The  rest,  repell'd,  a  train  oblivious  fly.* 

"  The  phantom-prophet  ceased,  and  sunk  from 
To  the  black  palace  of  eternal  night.  [sight 

<<  Still  in  the  dark  abodes  of  death  I  stood. 
When  near  Anticlea  moved,  and  drank  the  blood. 
Straight  all  the  mother  in  her  soul  awakes, 
And,  owning  her  Ulysses,  thus  she  speaks  : 
'  Comest  thou,  my  son,  alive,  to  realms  beneath. 
The  dolesome  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death ! 
Comest  thou  alive  from  pure  ethereal  day  I 
Dire  is  the  region,  dismal  is  the  way ! 
Here  lakes  profound,  there  floods  oppose  their 

waves, 
There  the  wide  sea  with  all  his  billows  raves  1 
Or  (since  to  dust  proud  Troy  submits  her  towers) 
Comest  thou  a  wanderer  from  the  Phrygian  shores  1 
Or  say,  since  honour  call'd  thee  to  the  fleld, 
Hast  thou  thy  Ithaca,  thy  bride,  beheld  !' 

*  Source  of  my  life,  (I  cried)  from  earth  I  fly 
To  seek  Tiresias  in  the  nether  sky, 

To  learn  my  doom ;  for,  toss'd  from  woe  to  woe. 
In  every  land  Ulysses  finds  a  foe : 
Nor  have  these  eyes  beheld  my  native  shores. 
Since  in  the  dust  proud  Troy  submits  her  towers. 

'  But,  when  thy  soul  from  her  sweet  mansion 
Say,  what  distemper  gave  thee  to  the  dead!  [fled. 
Has  life's  fair  lamp  declined  by  slow  decays, 
Or  swift  expired  it  in  a  sudden  blaze  1 
Say,  if  my  sire,  good  old  Laertes,  lives! 
If  yet  Telemachus,  my  son,  survives ! 
Say,  by  his  rule  is  my  dominion  awed. 
Or  crush 'd  by  traitors  with  an  iron  rod ! 
Say,  if  my  spouse  maintains  her  royal  trust. 
Though  tempted,  chaste,  and  obstinately  just! 
Or  if  no  more  her  absent  lord  she  wails. 
But  the  false  woman  o'er  the  wife  prevails!' 

'^  Thus  I :  and  thus  tlie  parent-^ade  returns: 
*  Thee,  ever  thee,  thy  faithful  consort  mourns : 
Whether  the  night  descends,  or  day  prevails. 
Thee  she  by  ni^t,  and  thee  by  day  bewails : 
Thee  in  Telemachus  thy  realm  obeys ; 
In  sacred  groves  celestial  rites  he  pays. 
And  shares  the  banquet  in  superior  state. 
Graced  with  such  honours  as  become  the  great. 
Thy  sire  in  solitude  foments  his  care : 
The  court  is  joyless,  for  thou  art  not  there  i 
No  costly  carpets  raise  his  hoary  head. 
No  rich  embroidery  shines  to  grace  his  bed ; 
Even  when  keen  winter  freezes  in  the  skies, 
Rank'd  with  his  slaves,  on  earth  the  monarch  lies : 
Deep  are  his  sighs,  his  visage  pale,  his  drees 
The  garb  of  woe  and  habit  of  distress. 
And  when  the  autumn  takes  his  annual  round. 
The  leafy  honours  scattering  on  the  ground ; 
Regardless  of  his  years,  abroad  he  lies. 
His  bed  the  leaves,  his  canopy  the  skies. 
Thus  cares  on  cares  his  painful  days  consume. 
And  bow  his  age  with  sorrow  to  the  tomb  1 

*  For  thee,  my  son,  I  wept  my  life  away ; 
For  thee  through  hell's  eternal  dungeons  stray : 
Nor  came  my  fate  by  lingering  pains  and  slow, 
Nor  bent  the  silver-shafted  queen  her  bow ; 

No  dire  disease  bereaved  me  of  my  breath ; 
Thou,  thou,  my  son,  wert  my  disease  and  death  } 
Unkindly  with  my  love  my  son  conspired. 
For  thee  I  lived,  for  absent  thee  expired.' 

**  Thrice  in  my  arms  I  strove  her  shade  to  bind. 
Thrice  through  my  arms  she  slipp'd  like  empty 
Or  dreams,  we  vain  illusions  of  the  mind,    [wind, 
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Wild  with  despair,  I  shed  a  copious  tide 

Of  flowing  tears,  and  thus  with  sighs  replied : 

<  Fl/st  ihou,  loved  shade,  while  I  thus  fondly 
Turn  to  my  arms,  to  my  embraces  turn  !  [mourn  t 
Is  it,  ye  powers  that  smile  at  human  harms. 
Too  great  a  bliss  to  weep  within  her  arms! 
Or  has  hell's  queen  an  empty  image  sent, 
That  wretched  I  might  even  my  joys  lament!' 

'  O  son  of  woe !  (the  pensive  shade  rejoin'd) 
0  most  inured  to  grief  of  all  mankind ! 
'Tis  not  the  queen  of  hell  who  thee  deceives : 
All,  all  are  such,  when  life  the  body  leaves ; 
No  more  the  substance  of  the  man  remains, 
Nor  bounds  the  blood  along  the  purple  veins : 
These  the  funereal  flames  in  atoms  bear. 
To  wander  vnih.  the  wind  in  empty  air ; 
While  the  impassive  soul  reluctant  flies. 
Like  a  vain  dream,  to  these  infernal  skies. 
But  from  the  dark  dominions  speed  thy  way, 
And  climb  the  steep  ascent  to  upper  day  ; 
To  thy  chaste  bride  the  wondrous  story  tell. 
The  woes,  the  horrors,  and  the  laws  of  hell.*  [brings 

«  Thus  while  she  spoke,  in  swarms  hell's  empress 
Daughters  and  wives  of  heroes  and  of  kings ; 
ThicK,  and  more  thick,  they  gather  round  the  blood. 
Ghost  throug'd  on  ghost  (a  dire  assembly)  stood  1 
Dauntless  my  swoid  I  seize :  the  airy  crew. 
Swift  as  it  flash'd  along  the  gloom,  withdrew ; 
Then  shade  to  shade  in  mutual  form  succeeds. 
Her  race  recounts,  and  their  illustrious  deeds. 

*<  Tyro  began :  whom  great  Salmoneus  bred ; 
The  royal  partner  of  fetmed  Cretheus'  bed. 
For  fair  Enipeus,  as  from  fruitful  urns 
He  pours  his  watezy  store,  the  virein  bums ; 
Smooth  flows  the  gentle  stream  witti  wanton  pride. 
And  in  soft  mazes  rolls  a  silver  tide. 
As  on  his  banks  the  maid  enamour'd  roves. 
The  monarch  of  the  deep  beholds  and  loves ; 
In  her  Enipeus'  form  and  borrow'd  charms, 
The  amorous  god  descends  into  her  arms ; 
Around,  a  spacious  arch  of  waves  he  throws^ 
And  high  in  air  the  liquid  mountain  rose ; 
Thus  in  surrounding  floods  conceal'd  he  proves 
The  pleasing  transport,  and  completes  his  loves. 
Then  softly  sighing,  he  the  fair  address'd. 
And  as  he  spc&e  her  tender  hand  he  press'd : 

*  Hail,  happy  nymph  1  no  vulgar  births  are  owed 
To^the  prolific  raptures  of  a  god. 
Lo !  when  nine  times  the  moon  renews  her  horn. 
Two  brother  heroes  shall  from  thee  be  bom ; 
Thy  early  care  the  future  worthies  claim. 
To  point  them  to  the  arduous  paths  of  fsjne ; 
But  in  thy  breast  the  important  trath  conceal. 
Nor  dare  the  secret  of  a  god  reveal : 
For  know,  thou  Neptune  view'st  1  and  at  my  nod 
Earth  trembles,  and  the  waves  confess  their  god.* 

"  He  added  not,  but  mounting  spum'd  the  plain, 
Then  plunged  into  the  chambers  of  the  main. 

"  Now  in  the  time's  full  process  forth  she  brings 
Jove's  dread  vicegerents,  in  two  future  kings ; 
O'er  proud  lolcoe  Pelias  stretch'd  his  reign, 
And  godlike  Neleus  raled  the  Fylian  plain : 
Then  fruitful,  to  her  Cretheus'  royal  bed 
She  gallant  Pheres  and  famed  .£son  bred : 
From  the  same  fountain  Amythaon  rose. 
Pleased  with  the  din  of  war,  and  noble  shout  of  foes. 

"  Thero  moved  Antiope  with  haughty  charms. 
Who  bless'd  the  almightv  thunderer  in  her  arms : 
Hence  sprungAmphion,  nence  brave  Zethus  came, 
Founders  of  Thebes,  and  men  of  mighty  name ; 


Though  bold  in  open  field,  they  yet  snrroaiid 
The  town  with  walls,  and  mound  inject  on  naoond ; 
Here  ramparts  stood,  there  towers  rose  high  in  air. 
And  here  through  seven  wide  portals  msh'd  the  war. 

*^  There  with  soft  step  the  iair  Alemenft  trod. 
Who  bore  Alcides  to  the  thundering  god  ; 
And  Megara,  who  charm'd  the  son  of  Jovfiy 
And  soften'd  his  stem  soul  to  tender  love. 

^  Sullen  and  sour  with  discontented  mien 
Jocasta  frown'd,  the  incestuous  Theban  qoeeo ; 
With  her  own  son  she  ioin'd  in  nuptial  bands. 
Though  father's  blood  imbrued  his  murderoos 

hiuids: 
The  gods  and  men  the  dire  offence  detest. 
The  gods  with  all  their  furies  rend  his  breast : 
In  lofty  Thebes  he  wore  the  imperial  crovn, 
A  pompous  wretch,  accursed  upon  a  throne ! 
The  wife  Belf-murder^d  from  a  beam  depends. 
And  her  foul  soul  to  blackest  hell  deecends ; 
Thence  to  her  son  the  choicest  plague  she  Inrings, 
And  the  flends  haunt  him  with  a  thousand  s^gs. 

**  And  now  the  beauteous  Chloris  I  descry, 
A  lovely  shade,  Amphion's  youngest  joy  I 
With  gifts  unnumber'd  Neleus  sougm  her  arms^ 
Nor  paid  too  dearly  for  unequal'd  charms  ; 
Great  in  Orchomenos,  in  Pylos  great. 
He  sway'd  the  soeptro  with  imperial  state. 
Tliree  gallant  sons  the  joyful  monarch  told. 
Sage  Nestor,  Peridymenus  the  bold. 
And  Chromius  last ;  but  of  the  softer  race, 
One  nymph  alone,  a  miracle  of  grace. 
Kings  on  their  thrones  for  lovely  Pero  bom^ 
The  sire  denies,  and  kings  rejected  mouziL. 
To  him  alone  the  beauteous  prize  he  yields. 
Whose  arm  should  ravish  from  Phylacian  fidds 
The  herds  of  Iphidus,  detain'd  in  wrong ; 
Wild,  furious  herds,  unconquerably  strong ! 
This  dares  a  seer,  but  nougjkt  the  seer  pnfvails. 
In  beauty's  cause  illustrio^y  he  fiuls ; 
Twelve  moons  the  foe  the  captive  youUi  detains 
In  painful  dungeons,  and  coercive  chains  ; 
The  foe  at  last,  from  durance  where  he  lay, 
Hlb  art  revering,  gave  him  back  to  day ; 
Won  by  prophetic  knowledge,  to  fulfil 
The  steadfast  purpose  of  the  almighty  will. 

<^  With  graceful  pcHrt  advancing  now  I  spM. 
Leda  the  {air,  the  godlike  TyndaPs  bride : 
Hence  Pollux  sprung,  who  wields  with  furious  sway 
The  deathful  gauntlet,  matchless  in  the  fray: 
And  Castor  glorious  on  the  embattled  plain 
Curbs  the  proud  steed,  reluctant  to  the  rein : 
By  turns  they  visit  this  ethereal  sky. 
And  live  alternate,  and  alternate  die ! 
In  hell  beneath,  on  earth,  in  heaven  above. 
Reign  the  twin-gods,  the  favourite  sons  of  Jove. 

<' There  Iphimedia  trod  the  gloomy  plain. 
Who  charm'd  the  monarch  of  uie  boundless  main ; 
Hence  Ephialtes,  hence  stem  Otus  q>nmg,  , 

More  fierce  than  giants,  more  than  giants  strong; 
The  earth  o'erburdeu'd  groan'd  b^ieath  th«r 

weight. 
None  but  Orion  e'er  surpaas'd  their  height : 
The  wondrous  youths  had  scarce  nine  winters  tdd. 
When  high  in  air,  tromendous  to  behold. 
Nine  jells  aloft  they  rear'd  their  towering  head,         ' 
And  full  nine  cubits  broad  their  shoulden  spread. 
Proud  of  their  strength,  and  moro  than  mortal  stse. 
The  gods  they  challenge,  and  affect  the  skies  ; 
Heaved  on  Olympus  tottering  Ossa  stood ;  I 

On  Ossa,  Pelion  nods  with  aU  his  wood :  I 
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Such  were  they  jToathB !  had  they  to  mwihood  grown, 
Almighty  J  ore  haA  trembled  on  his  throne. 
But  ere  the  harvest  of  the  beard  began 
To  bristle  on  the  chin,  and  promise  man, 
His  shafts  Apollo  aim*d ;  at  onoe  they  sonnd. 
And  stretch  the  eiant-roonsters  o'er  tiie  ground. 

**  Theremoumlul  Pheedra  with  sad  Procrismoves, 
Both  beauteous  shades,  both  hapless  in  their  loves ; 
And  near  them  walkM,  with  solemn  pace  and  slow, 
Sad  Ariadne,  partner  of  their  woe ; 
The  royal  Minos  Ariadne  bred. 
She  Theseus  loved ;  irom  Crete  with  Theseus  fled ; 
Swift  to  the  Dian  isle  the  hero  flies. 
And  towards  his  Athens  bears  the  lovely  prize ; 
There  Bacchus  with  fierce  rage  Diana  fires. 
The  goddess  aims  her  shaft,  the  nymph  expires. 

«  There  Clymend  and  M<era  I  behold ; 
There  Eriphyli  weeps,  who  loosely  sold 
Her  lord,  her  honour,  for  the  lust  of  gold. 
But  should  I  all  recount,  the  night  would  fiul, 
Une<|ual  to  the  melancholy  tale ; 
And  all-composing  rest  my  nature  craves. 
Here  in  the  court,  or  yonder  on  the  waves : 
In  you  I  trust,  and  in  the  heavenly  powers, 
To  land  Ulysses  on  his  native  shores.** 

He  ceased ;  but  left  so  charming  on  their  ear 
His  voice,  that  listening  still  they  aeem'd  to  hear. 
Till  rising  up,  Aretd  silence  broke, 
Stretch'd  out  her  snowy  hand,  and  thus  she  spoke  : 
"  What  wondrous  man  heaven  sends  us  in  our 
guest  1 
T^iiough  all  his  woes  the  hero  shines  oonfees'd ; 
His  comely  port,  his  ample  frame,  express 
A  manly  air,  majestic  in  distress. 
He,  as  my  guest,  is  my  peculiar  care ; 
You  share  the  pleasure, — ^then  in  bounty  share ; 
To  worth  in  misery,  a  reverence  pay, 
And  with  a  generous  hand  reward  his  stay ; 
For  since  kind  heaven  with  wealth  our  realm  has 
Give  it  to  heaven,  by  aiding  the  distreas'd.**  [bless'd. 
Then  sage  Echeneus,  whose  grave  reverend  brow 
The  hand  of  time  had  silver'd  o'er  with  snow. 
Mature  in  wisdom  rose :  ^  Your  words  (he  cries) 
Demand  obedience,  for  your  words  are  wise  ; 
But  let  our  king  direct  the  glorious  way 
To  eenerous  acts ;  our  part  is  to  obey." 

**  While  life  informs  these  limbs,  (Uie  1 
Well  to  deserve,  be  all  my  cares  employ'i 
But  here  this  night  the  royal  guest  detain. 
Till  the  sun  flames  along  the  ethereal  plain : 
Be  it  my  task  to  send  with  ample  stores 
The  stranger  from  our  hospitable  shores: 
Tread  you  my  steps !  'Tis  mine  to  lead  the  race, 
The  first  in  glory,  as  the  first  in  place." 

To  whom  tiie  prince :  <*  This  night  with  joy  I  stay, 
0  monaroh  great  in  virtue  as  in  sway ! 
If  thou  the  circling  year  my  stay  control. 
To  raise  a  bounty  noble  as  thy  soul ; 
The  circling  year  I  wait,  with  ampler  stores 
And  fitter  pomp  to  hail  my  native  shores : 
Then  by  my  realms  due  homage  would  be  paid ; 
For  wealthy  kings  are  loyally  obey'd  !*' 

**  O  king  I  for  sudi  thou  art,  and  sure  thy  blood 
Through  veins  (he  cried)  of  royal  fathers  flow'd ; 
Unlike  those  vagrants  who  on  falsehood  live, 
Skill'd  in  smooui  tales,  and  artful  to  deceive ; 
Thy  better  soul  abhors  the  liar's  part. 
Wise  is  thy  voice,  and  noble  is  tliy  heart. 
Thy  words  like  music  every  breast  control, 
&ie^  through  the  ear,  and  win  upon  the  soul ; 


Soft,  as  some  song  divine,  thy  story  flows. 
Nor  better  could  the  muse  record  thy  woes. 

*^  But  say,  upon  the  dark  and  disooal  coast 
Saw'st  thou  the  worthies  of  the  Grecian  hosti 
The  godlike  leaders  who,  in  battle  slain. 
Fell  beforo  Troy,  and  nobly  preas'd  the  plain  I 
And  lo !  a  length  of  night  behind  romains, 
The  evening  stars  still  mount  the  ethereal  plains. 
Thy  tale  with  raptures  I  could  hear  thee  tell. 
Thy  woes  on  eailh,  the  wondrous  scenes  in  hell, 
Till  in  the  vault  of  heaven  the  stars  decay. 
And  the  sky  reddens  ¥rith  the  rising  day.^' 

**  O  worthy  of  the  power  the  gods  assigned, 
(Ulysses  thus  roplies)  a  king  in  mind ! 
Since  yet  the  early  hour  of  night  allows 
Time  for  discourse,  and  time  for  soft  ropose, 
If  scenes  of  misery  can  entertain. 
Woes  I  unfold,  of  woes  a  dismal  train. 
Propare  to  hear  of  murder  and  of  blood ; 
Of  godlike  heroes  who  uninjured  stood 
Amidst  a  war  of  spears  in  foreign  lands, 
Yet  bled  at  home,  and  bled  by  female  lumds. 

"  Now  summon'd  Proserpine  to  helPs  black  hall 
The  heroine  shades ;  they  vanish'd  at  her  call. 

"  When  lo  I  advanced  the  forms  of  heroes  slain 
By  stern  ^gysthus,  a  majestic  train. 
And  high  above  the  rest,  Atrides  press'd  the  plain. 
He  quaff'd  the  goro ;  and  straight  bis  soldier  knew. 
And  from  his  eyes  pour'd  down  the  tender  dew ; 
His  aims  he  stretch'd ;  his  arms  the  touch  deceive, 
Nor  in  the  fond  embrace,  embraces  give : 
His  substance  vanish'd  and  his  strength  decay'd, 
Now  all  Atrides  is  an  empty  shade. 

^  Moved  at  the  sight,  1  for  a  space  resign'd 
To  soft  afiUction  all  my  manly  mind  ; 
At  kist  with  tears—'  Oh  what  rolentless  doom, 
Imperial  phantom,  bow'd  thee  to  the  tomb  I 
Say,  while  the  sea,  and  while  the  tempest  raves, 
Has  £ftte  oppress'd  thee  in  the  roaring  waves. 
Or  nobly  seized  thee  in  the  diro  alarms 
Of  war  and  slaughter,  and  the  chish  of  arms  t' 

^  The  ghost  rotums :  '  O  chief  of  human  kind 
For  active  courage  and  a  patient  mind ; 
Nor  while  the  sea,  nor  while  the  tempest  raves. 
Has  fate  oppress'd  me  on  the  roaring  waves: 
Nor  nobly  seized  me  in  the  diro  aUnns 
Of  war  and  slaughter,  and  the  clash  of  arms, 
Stabb'd  by  a  murderous  hand  Atrides  died, 
A  foul  adulteror,  and  a  fiuthless  bride ; 
Even  in  my  mirth,  and  at  the  friendly  feast. 
O'er  the  fiill  bowl,  the  traitor  stabb'd  his  guest ; 
Thus  by  the  gory  arm  of  shtughter  falls 
The  stately  ox,  and  bleeds  within  the  stalls. 
But  not  with  me  the  diroful  murder  ends, 
These,  these  expired  1  their  crime,  they  wero  my 

friends: 
Thick  as  the  boars,  which  some  luxurious  lord 
Kills  for  the  feast,  to  crown  the  nuptial  board. 
When  war  has  thunder'd  with  its  loudest  storms, 
Death  thou  hast  seen  in  all  her  ghastly  forms ; 
In  duel  met  her  on  the  listed  ground, 
When  hand  to  hand  they  wound  rotum  for  wound ; 
But  never  have  thy  eyes  astonish'd  view'd 
So  vile  a  deed,  so  diro  a  scene  of  blood. 
Even  in  the  flow  of  joy,  when  now  the  bowl 
Glows  in  our  veins,  and  opens  every  soul, 
We  groan,  we  iaint ;  with  blood  the  dome  is  dyed. 
And  o'er  tiie  pavement  floats  the  dreadful  tide-« 
Her  breast  all  goro,  with  hunentable  cries, 
The  bleeding  innocent  Cassandra  dies  I 
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Then  though  pale  death  froze  cold  in  every  vei% 

My  sword  I  strive  to  wield,  but  strive  in  vain ; 

Nor  did  my  traitoress  wife  these  eyelids  close. 

Or  decently  in  death  my  limbs  compose* 

O  woman,  woman !  when  to  ill  thy  mind 

Is  bent,  all  hell  contains  no  fouler  fiend : 

And  such  was  mine  I  who  basely  plunged  her 

sword 
Through  the  fond  bosom  where  she  reign'd  adored  1 
Alas !  I  hoped,  the  toils  of  war  o'ercome^ 
To  meet  soft  quiet  and  repose  at  home : 
Delusive  hope !  O  wife,  thy  deeds  disgrace 
The  perjured  sex,  and  blacken  all  the  race; 
And  should  posterity  one  virtuous  find, 
Name  Clytemnestra,  they  will  curse  the  kind.' 

'  O  injured  shade,  (I  cried)  what  mighty^woes 
To  thy  imperial  race  from  woman  rose  ! 
By  woman  here  thou  tread'st  this  mournful  strand. 
And  Greece  by  woman  lies  a  desert  land.' 

*  Wam'd  by  my  ills  beware,  (the  shade  replies) 
Nor  trust  the  sex  that  is  so  rarely  wise ; 
When  earnest  to  explore  thy  secret  breast, 
Unfold  some  trifle,  but  conceal  the  rest. 
But  in  thy  consort  cease  to  fear  a  foe. 
For  thee  she  feels  sincerity  of  woe. 
When  Troy  first  bled  beneath  the  Grecian  arms, 
She  shone  unrival'd  with  a  blaze  of  charms, 
Thy  infant  son  her  fragrant  bosom  press'd. 
Hung  at  her  knee,  or  wanton'd  at  her  breast ; 
But  now  the  years  a  numerous  train  have  ran  ; 
The  blooming  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man ; 
Thy  eyes  shsul  see  him  bum  with  noble  fire. 
The  sire  shall  bless  his  son,  the  son  his  sire ; 
But  my  Orestes  never  met  these  eyes. 
Without  one  look  the  murder'd  faUier  dies ; 
Then  from  a  wretched  friend  this  wisdom  learn. 
Even  to  thy  queen  disguised,  unknown,  return; 
For  since  of  womankind  so  few  are  ju«^ 
Think  all  are  false,  nor  even  the  faithful  trust. 

'  But  say,  resides  my  son  in  royal  port, 
In  rich  Orchomenos,  or  Sparta's  court! 
Or  say,  in  Pyle  1  for  yet  he  views  the  light, 
Nor  glides  a  phantom  through  the  realms  of  night.' 

"  Then  I :  *  Thy  suit  is  vain,  nor  can  I  say 
If  yet  he  breathes  in  realms  of  cheerful  day ; 
Or  pale  or  wan  beholds  these  nether  skies : 
Truth  I  revere ;  for  wisdom  never  lies.' 

'<  Thus  in  a  tide  of  tears  our  sorrows  flow. 
And  adds  new  horror  to  the  realms  of  woe  ; 
Till  side  by  side  along  the  dreary  coast 
Advanced  Achilles'  and  Patroclus'  ghost, 
A  friendly  pair !  near  these  the  Pylian  stray'd. 
And  towering  Ajax,  an  illustrious  shade  I 
War  was  his  joy,  and  pleased  with  loud  alarms. 
None  but  Pehdes  brighter  shone  in  arms. 
"  Through  the  thick  gloom  his  friend  Achilles 
knew. 
And  as  he  speaks  the  tears  descend  in  dew : 

*  Comest  tiliou  alive  to  view  the  Stygian  bounds, 
Where  the  wan  spectres  walk  eternal  rounds ; 
Nor  fear'st  the  dark  and  dismal  waste  to  tread, 
Throng'd  with  pale  ghosts,  familiar  with  the  dead  i' 
^  To  whom  with  sighs : '  I  pass  these  dreadful  gates 
To  seek  the  Theban,  and  consult  the  fates : 
For  still  distress'd  I  rove  from  coast  to  coast, 
Lost  to  my  friends,  and  to  my  country  lost. 
But  sure  the  eye  of  time  beholds  no  name 
So  bless'd  as  thine  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame ; 
Alive  we  hail'd  thee  with  our  guardian  gods, 
And,  dead,  thou  rulest  a  king  m  these  abodes.'        I 


*  Talk  not  of  ruling,  in  this  dolorous  glocDf 
Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cried)  can  eu»  mj  doosL 
Rather  I'd  choose  laborioQaly  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breaihe  the  vital  air, 
A  slave  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  bread, 
Than  rei^  the  sceptred  monarch  of  the  dead. 
But  say,  if  in  my  steps  my  son  proceeds, 
And  emulates  his  godlike  father's  deeds! 
If  at  the  clash  of  arms,  and  shout  of  foes, 
Swells  his  bold  heart,  his  bosom  nobly  glows! 
Say  if  my  sire,  the  reverend  Pelens,  reigns 
Great  in  his  Pthia,  and  his  throne  maintains; 
Or  weak  and  old,  my  youthful  arm  demands, 
To  fix  the  sceptre  stedfast  in  his  hands! 
O  might  the  lamp  of  life  rekindled  bum. 
And  death  release  me  from  the  silent  uni ! 
This  arm  that  thunder'd  o'er  the  Phrygian  pbin, 
And  swell'd  the  ground  with  mountains  of  the  sliio, 
Should  vindicate  my  injured  father's  fame. 
Crush  the  proud  rebel,  and  assert  lus  claim.' 

<  lUustrious  shade  1  (I  cried)  of  Peleos'  fates 
No  circumstance  the  voice  of  uune  relates: 
But  hear  with  pleased  attention  the  renown, 
The  wars  and  wisdom  of  thy  gallant  son : 
With  me  from  Scyros  to  the  field  of  fune 
Radiant  in  arms  the  blooming  hero  came. 
When  Greece  assembled  all  her  hundred  states 
To  ripen  counsels,  and  decide  debates ; 
Heavens !  how  he  charm'd  us  with  a  flow  of  sense, 
And  won  the  heart  with  manly  eloquence ! 
He  first  was  seen  of  all  the  peers  to  rise, 
The  third  in  wisdom,  where  they  all  were  wise ; 
But  when,  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Host  moved  toward  host  in  terrible  array, 
Before  the  van,  impatient  for  the  fight, 
With  martial  port  he  strode,  and  stem  delight; 
Heapsstrew'donheapebenei^  hisfalchiongroao'd, 
And  monuments  of  dead  deform'd  the  ground. 
The  time  would  fail  should  I  in  order  tell 
Whatfoeswere  vanqmsh'd,  and  what  numbers  fell; 
How,  lost  through  love,  Eurypylus  was  slaio, 
And  round  him  bled  his  bold  Ceteean  train. 
To  Troy  no  hero  came  of  nobler  line, 
Or  if  of  nobler,  Memnon,  it  was  thine. 

*"  When  Ilion  in  the  horse  received  her  dooo, 
And  unseen  armies  ambuah'd  in  its  womb ; 
Greece  gave  her  latent  warriors  to  m^  care, 
'Twas  mine  on  Troy  to  pour  the  impnson'd  wir; 
Then  when  the  boldest  bosom  beat  with  fear, 
When  the  stem  eyes  of  heroes  dropp'd  a  tear ; 
Fierce  in  his  look  his  ardent  valour  glow'd, 
Flush'd  ui  his  cheek,  or  sallied  in  his  Wood; 
Indignant  in  the  dark  recess  he  stands, 
Pants  for  the  battle,  and  the  war  demands ; 
His  voice  breathed  death,  and  with  a  martlsl  sir 
He  grasp'd  his  sword,  and  shook  his  glittering  spesr- 
And  when  the  gods  our  arms  withoonquestcn)wn'a> 
When  Troy's  proud  bulwarks  smoked  upon  the 

ground, 
Greece,  to  reward  her  soldier's  gallant  toil^ 
Heap'd  high  his  navy  with  unnumbered  spoils.      | 

<  Thus  great  in  glory,  from  the  din  of  war        | 
Safe  he  retum'd  without  one  hostile  scar; 
Though  spears  in  iron  tempest  rain'd  around,    ^ 
Yet  innocent  they  pUiy'd,  and  zuiltless  of  a  wonnd. 

«  While  yet  I  spoke,  the  riiade  with  Irvapon 
glow'd. 
Rose  in  his  majesty,  and  nobler  trod ; 
With  haughty  stalk  he  souffht  the  distant  ^a^ 
Of  warrior-kmgs,  and  join'd  the  UlastrioaasfaadA. 
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<*  Now  without  number  ghoet  by  ghost  ftrose, 
All  wailing  with  unutterable  woee. 
Alone,  apart,  in  difloontented  mood, 
A  gloomy  shade,  the  sullen  Ajax  stood  ; 
For  ever  sad,  with  proud  disoain  he  pined. 
And  the  lost  arms  for  ever  stung  his  mind  ; 
Though  to  the  contest  Thetis  gave  the  laws, 
And  Pallas,  by  the  Trojans,  judged  the  cause. 
Oh  why  was  I  victorious  in  tne  strife  ! 
O  dear-bought  honour  with  so  brave  a  life  ! 
With  him  tne  strength  of  war,  the  soldiers'  pride, 
Our  second  hope  to  great  Achilles,  died  I 
Touch'd  at  the  sight  from  tears  I  scarce  refrain, 
And  tender  sorrow  thrills  in  every  vein  ; 
Pensive  and  sad  I  stand,  at  length  accost 
With  accents  mild  the  inexorable  ghost : 

'  Still  bums  thy  rage?  and  can  brave  souls  resent 
Even  after  death !  Relent,  great  shade,  relent ! 
Perish  those  arms  which  by  the  gods'  decree 
Accursed  our  army  with  the  loss  of  thee  ! 
With  thee  we  fell ;  Greece  wept  thy  hapless  fates; 
And  shook  astonish'd  through  her  hundlred  states; 
Nut  more,  when  great  AchiUes  press'd  the  ground. 
And  breathed  his  manly  spirit  through  the  wound. 
O  deem  thy  fall  not  owed  to  man's  decree, 
Jove  hated  Greece,  and  punish 'd  Greece  in  thee! 
Turn  then.  Oh  peaceful  I  turn,  thy  wrath  control, 
And  calm  the  raging  tempest  of  thy  soul.' 

^  While  yet  I  sp«ik,  the  shade  disdains  to  stay, 
In  silence  turns,  and  sullen  stalks  away. 
**  Touch'd  at  his  sour  retreat,  through  deepest 
night. 
Through  hell's  black  bounds  I  had  pursued  his  flight, 
And  forced  the  stubborn  spectre  to  reply  ; 
But  wondrous  visions  drew  my  curious  eye. 
High  on  a  throne,  tremendous  to  behold. 
Stem  Minos  waves  a  mace  of  bumish'd  gold  ; 
Around  ten  thousand  thousand  spectres  stand 
Through  the  wide  dome  of  Dis,  a  trembUng  band. 
Still  as  they  plead,  the  fatal  lots  he  rolls. 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

<*  There  huge  Orion,  of  portentous  size. 
Swift  through  the  gloom  a  giant-hunter  flies ; 
A  pondrous  mace  of  brass  with  du^ul  sway 
Aloft  he  whirls,  to  crush  the  savage  prey  ; 
Stem  beasts  in  tiuius  that  by  his  truncheon  fell. 
Now  ginsly  forms,  shoot  o'er  the  lawns  of  liell. 

**  There  Titans  large  and  long,  in  fetters  bound, 
O'erspread  nine  acres  of  infernal  ground  ; 
Two  ravenous  vultures,  furious  for  their  food, 
Sci-eam  o'er  the  fiend,  and  riot  in  his  blood. 
Incessant  gore  the  liver  in  his  breast,  [feast: 

The  immortal  liver  grows,  and  gives  the  immortal 
For  as  o'er  Pauope's  enamel' d  plains 
Latona  jouruey'd  to  the  Pythian  fanes, 
Willi  hauirhty  love  the  audacious  monster  strove 
To  force  tne  goddess,  and  to  rival  Jove. 

^  There  Tantalus  along  the  Stygian  bounds 
Pours   out    deep  groans   (with   groans  all  hell 

resounds^  ; 
Even  in  the  circling  floods  refreshment  craves. 
And  pines  with  thirst  amidst  a  sea  of  waves  : 
When  to  the  water  he  his  lip  applies. 
Back  from  his  lip  the  treacherous  water  flies. 
Above,  beneath,  around  his  hapless  head. 
Trees  of  all  kinds  delicious  fruitage  spread  ; 
There  figs  sky-dyed,  a  purple  hue  disclose. 
Green  l4X>ks  &e  olive,  the  pomegranate  glows. 
There  dangling  pears  exalted  Hcents  unfold. 
And  yellow  a{^les  ripen  into  gold  ; 


The  fmit  he  strives  to  seize  :  but  blasts  arise. 
Toss  it  on  high,  and  whirl  it  to  the  skies. 

*<  I  tura'd  my  eye,  and  as  1  tum'd  survey' d 
A  mournful  vision  !  the  Sisyphian  shade. 
With  many  a  wear)'  step,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone  ; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the 

ground. 
Again  the  restless  orb  his  toil  renews. 
Dust  mounts  in  clouds,  and  sweat  descends  in  dews. 

"  Now  I  the  strength  of  Hercules  behold, 
A  towering  spectre  of  gigantic  mould, 
A  shadowy  form !  for  high  in  heaven's  abodes 
Himself  resides,  a  god  among  the  gods  ; 
There  in  the  bright  assemblies  of  the  skies. 
He  nectar  auafi's,  and  Hebe  crowns  his  joys. 
Here  hovenng  ghosts, like  fowl,  his  shade  surround. 
And  clang  their  pinions  with  terrific  sound  ; 
Gloomy  as  night  he  stands,  in  act  to  throw 
The  a&'ial  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow. 
Around  his  breast  a  wondrous  zone  is  roll'd. 
Where  woodland  monsters  grin  in  fretted  gold : 
There  sullen  lions  sternly  seem  to  roar. 
The  bear  to  growl,  to  foam  the  tusky  boar  ; 
There  war  and  havoc  and  destruction  stood. 
And  vengeful  murder  red  with  human  blood. 
Thus  terribly  adom'd  the  figures  shine. 
Inimitably  wrought  with  skill  divine. 
The  mighty  ghost  advanced  with  awful  look. 
And  turning  his  grim  visage,  stemly  spoke  : 

*  O  exercised  in  grief !  by  arts  refined! 

0  taught  to  bear  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind ! 
Such,  such  was  I !  still  toss'd  from  care  to  care. 
While  in  your  world  I  drew  the  vital  air  I 
Even  I  who  from  the  Lord  of  thunders  rose. 
Bore  toils  and  dangers,  and  a  weight  of  woes  ; 
To  a  base  monarch  still  a  slave  confined, 

g?he  hardest  bondage  to  a  generous  mind !) 
own  to  these  worlds  I  trod  the  dismal  way 
And  dragg'd  the  three-mouth'd  dog  to  upper  day ; 
Even  hell  I  conquer'd,  through  the  friendly  aid 
Of  Maia's  offspring  and  the  martial  maid.* 

"  Thus  he,  nor  deign'd  for  our  reply  to  stay. 
But  turning  stalk'd  with  giant-strides  away. 

"  Curious  to  view  the  kings  of  ancient  days, 
The  mighty  dead  that  live  in  endless  praise, 
Resolved  I  stand ;  and  haply  had  survey 'd 
The  godlike  Theseus,  and  Pirithous'  shade  ; 
But  swarms  of  spectres  rose  from  deepest  hell. 
With  bloodless  visage,  and  with  hideous  yell, 
They  scream,  they  shriek  ;  sad  groans  and  dismal 

sounds 
Stun  my  scaredcars,and  pierce  hell's  utmost  bounds. 
No  more  my  heart  the  dismal  din  sustains, 
I  And  my  cold  blood  hangs  shivering  in  my  veins  ; 
.  Lest  Gorgon  rising  from  the  infernal  lakes, 
I  With  horrors  arm'd,  and  curis  of  hissing  snakes. 
Should  fix  me,  stifTen'd  at  the  monstrous  sight, 
A  stony  image,  in  eternal  night  1 
Straight  from  the  direful  coast  to  purer  air 

1  speed  my  flight,  and  to  my  mates  repair. 

My  mates  ascend  the  ship ;  they  strike  their  oars; 
The  mountains  lessen,  and  retreat  the  shores ; 
Swift  o'er  the  waves  we  fly  ;  the  freshening  gales 
Sing  through  the  shrouds,  and  stretch  the  swellmg 
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ARGUMENT. 

THK    8TRRNS,    tiTYLLA    AND   CHARYRDIS. 

He  relatcB,  how,  after  bis  return  from  the  shades,  he  wna 
sent  by  Circe  on  his  voyase,  by  the  coast  of  tlie  Sirens,  and 
by  the  »trait  of  St-ylhi  and  Charybtiis ;  the  manner  in 
which  he  escaped  those  ditnjrcn»:  how,  bt'ing  cast  on  the 
iMlind  Trinacria,  his  companions  desitroycd  the  oxen  of  the 
sun  ;  the  venj?cance  that  followed :  how  all  porislied  by 
shipwreck  except  himself,  who,  swimming  on  the  mast  of 
the  ship,  arrived  on  the  iidand  of  Calypso.  With  which 
his  narration  concludes. 


"  Thus  o'er  the  rolling  surge  the  vessel  flies. 
Till  from  the  waves  the  vEican  hills  arise. 
Here  the  gay  Mom  resides  in  radiant  bowers. 
Here  keeps  her  revels  with  the  dancing  Horns ; 
Here  Phwbus,  rising  in  the  ethereal  way. 
Through  heaven's  bright  portals  pours  the  beamy 
At  once  we  fix  our  halsers  on  the  land,  [4^y* 

At  once  descend,  and  press  the  desert  sand ; 
There,  worn  and  wasted,  lose  our  cares  in  sleep, 
To  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  the  rolling  deep. 

"  Soon  as  the  mom  restored  the  day,  we  paid 
Sepulchral  honours  to  Elpenor's  sliade. 
Now  by  the  axe  the  rushing  forest  bends. 
And  the  huge  pile  along  the  shore  ascends. 
Around  we  8tand,  a  melancholy  ti'ain. 
And  a  loud  groan  re-echoes  from  the  main. 
Fierce  o'er  the  pyre,  by  fanning  breezes  spread. 
The  hungry  flame  devours  the  silent  dead. 
A  rising  tomb,  the  silent  dead  to  gra'.-c, 
Fast  by  the  roarings  of  the  main  wc  place  ; 
The  rising  tomb  a  lofty  column  bore. 
And  high  above  it  rose  the  tapering  oar. 

**  Meantime  the  goihless  our  return  survey'd 
From  the  pale  ghosts,  and  hell's  tremendous  shade. 
Swift  she  descends :  a  train  of  nymphs  divine 
Bear  the  rich  viands  and  the  generous  wine. 
In  act  to  speak,  the  power  of  magic  stands, 
And  graceful  thus  accosts  the  listening  bands  : 

*  0  sons  of  woe!  decreed  by  adverse  fates 
Alive  to  pass  through  hell's  eternal  gates  ! 
All,  soon  or  late,  are  doom'd  that  path  to  tread  ; 
More  wretched  you,  twice  uumbcr'd  with  the  dead! 
This  day  adjourn  your  cares  :  exalt  your  souls, 
Indidge  the  taste,  and  drain  the  sparkling  bowls  ; 
And  when  the  morn  unveils  her  saffron  ray. 
Spread  your  broad  sails,  and  plough  the  liquid  way: 
Lo !    I  this  night,  your  faithful  guide,  explain 
Your  woes  by  land,  your  dangera  on  the  main.' 

'*  The  goddess  spoke ;  in  feasts  we  waste  the  day. 
Till  Phoebus  downward  plunged  his  burning  ray ; 
Then  sable  night  ascends,  and  balmy  rest 
Seals  every  eye,  and  calms  the  troubled  breast. 
Then,  curious,  she  commands  me  to  relate 
The  dreadful  scenes  of  Pluto's  dreary  state ; 
She  sat  in  silence  while  the  tale  I  teU, 
The  wondrous  visions,  and  the  laws  of  hell. 

*<  Then  thus :  <The  lot  of  man  the  gods  dispose; 
These  ills  are  past ;  now  hear  thy  future  woes. 
O  prince,  attend ;  some  favouring  power  be  kind, 
And  print  the  important  story  on  thy  mind  ! 

'  Next,  where  the  Sirens  dwell,  you  plough  the 
seas  ; 
Their  song  is  death,  and  makes  destruction  please. 
Unbless'd  the  man,  whom  music  wins  to  stay 
Nigh  the  cursed  shore,  and  listen  to  the  lay ; 


No  more  that  wretch  shall  view  the  joys  of  life,       i 
His  blooming  offspring,  or  his  beauteous  wife !         { 
In  verdant  meads  they  sport,  and  wide  anmud 
Lie  human  bones,  that  whiten  all  the  ground ; 
The  ground  polluted  floats  with  human  gore. 
And  human  carnage  taints  the  dreadful  shore.         J 
Fly  8>vift  the  dangerous  coast ;  let  every  ear 
Be  stopp'd  against  the  song :  'tis  death  to  hear!      | 
Firm  to  the  mast  with  chauis  th^-self  be  bound,       \ 
Nor  trust  thy  virtue  to  the  enchanting  sound. 
If,  mad  with  transport,  freedom  thou  demand. 
Be  every  fetter  strain'd,  and  added  band  to  band.    > 

<  These  seas  o'erpass'd,  be  wise  1  but  I  refrain 
To  mark  distinct  thy  voyage  o'er  the  main : 

New  horrors  rise  1  let  pmdence  be  thy  guide,  ' 

And  guard  thy  various  passage  through  the  ti<io. 

*  High  o'er  the  main  two  i-ocks exalt  their  brov,    , 
Tlie  boiling  billows  thundering  roll  below ; 
Through  the  vast  waves  tlie  dreadful  wonders  moTe, 
Hence  named  £rratic  by  the  gods  above. 
No  bird  of  air,  no  dove  of  swiftest  winj;. 
That  bears  ambrosia  to  the  ethereal  king. 
Shuns  the  dire  rocks  :  in  vain  she  cuts  the  skies. 
The  dire  rocks  meet,  and  crush  her  as  she  flic^^ 
Not  the  fleet  bark,  when  prosperous  breezes  pUy. 
Ploughs    o'er  that  roaring  surge  its    despente 

way; 
O'erwhelm'd  it  sinks :  while  round  a  smoke  expires. 
And  the  waves  flashing  seem  to  bum  with  flrtfs. 
Scarce  the  famed  Argo  pass'd  these  raging  fhtud*. 
The  sacred  Ai-go,  fiU'd  with  demigods ! 
Even  she  had  sunk,  but  Jove's  imperial  bride 
Wing'd  her  fleet  sail,  and  push'd  hero*er  the  tiik. 

<  High  in  the  air  the  ixx;k  its  summit  shrouds 
In  brooding  tempests,  and  in  rolling  clouds  ; 
Loud  stoiins  around  and  mists  eternal  rise. 
Boat  its  bleak  brow,  and  intercept  the  skies. 
When  all  the  broad  expansion,  bright  with  day. 
Glows  with  the  autumnal  or  the  summer  ray. 
The  summer  and  the  autumn  glow  in  vain. 
The  sky  for  ever  lours,  for  ever  clouds  remain. 
Impervious  to  the  step  of  man  it  stands. 
Though  borne  by  twenty  feet,  though  arm'd  with 

twenty  hancb ; 
Smooth  as  the  polish  of  tlie  mirror,  rise 
The  slippery  sides,  and  shoot  into  ^e  skies. 
Full  in  the  centre  of  this  rock  displayed, 
A  yawning  cavern  casts  a  dreadful  shade : 
Nor  the  fleet  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow« 
Sent  with  full  force,  could  reach  the  depth  belov. 
Wide  to  the  west  the  horrid  gulf  extends. 
And  the  dire  passage  down  to  hell  descends. 
O  fly  the  dreadf id  sight !  expand  thy  saiis. 
Ply  the  strong  oar,  and  catch  the  nimble  gmks : 
Here  Scylla  bellows  from  her  dune  abodes. 
Tremendous  pest !  abhorr'd  by  man  and  gods ! 
Hideous  her  voice,  and  with  less  terrors  roar 
The  whelps  of  lions  in  the  midnight  hour. 
Twelve  feet,  defoim'd  and  foul,  the  fiend  disprcad<: 
Six  horrid  necks  she  rears,  and  six  terrific  heaA»: 
Her  jaws  grin  dreadful  with  three  rows  of  teeth ; 
Jaggy  they  stand,  the  gaping  den  of  death  ; 
Her  parts  obscene  the  raging  billows  hide  ; 
Her  bosom  terribly  o'erlooks  the  tide. 
When  stung  with  hunger  she  embroils  the  flood. 
The  sea-dog  and  the  dolphin  are  her  food  ; 
She  makes  the  huge  leviathan  her  prey. 
And  all  the  monsters  of  the  watery  ^my  ; 
The  swiftest  racer  of  the  azure  plain 
Here  fills  her  sails  and  spreads  her  oars  in  Tmin ; 
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Fell  Scylla  rifles,  in  her  fury  roars, 
At  once  six  mouUis  expands,  at  once  six  men 
devours. 

*  Close  by,  a  rock  of  lees  enormous  height 
Breaks  the  wild  waves,  and  forms  a  dangerous  strait ; 
Full  on  its  crown  a  fig's  green  branches  rise, 
And  shoot  a  leafy  foi*eet  to  the  skies ; 
Beneath,  Charybdis  holds  her  boisterous  reign 
*Mid^t  roaring  whirlpools,  and  absorbs  the  main ; 
Thrice  in  her  gulfs  &e  boiling  seas  subside. 
Thrice  in  dire  thunders  she  refunds  the  tide. 

Oh  if  thy  vessel  plough  the  direful  waves 
When  seas  retreating  roar  within  her  caves. 
Ye  perish  all  I  though  he  who  rules  the  main 
Lend  his  strong  aid,  his  aid  he  lends  in  vain. 
Ah  shun  the  horrid  gulf !  by  ScylU  fly, 
*Tis  better  six  to  lose,  than  all  to  die.* 

"  I  then :  *  O  nymph  propitious  to  my  prayer. 
Goddess  divine,  my  guardian  power,  declare, 
Is  the  foul  fiend  from  human  vengeance  freed  t 
Or  if  I  rise  in  arms,  can  ScylU  bleed  ?' 

"  Then  she :  '  O  worn  by  toils,  O  broke  in  fight, 
Still  are  new  toils  and  war  thy  dire  delight? 
Will  martial  flames  for  ever  fire  thy  mind. 
And  never,  never  be  to  heaven  resign'd! 
How  vain  thy  efforts  to  avenge  the  wrong ! 
Deathless  the  pest  I  impenetrably  strong ! 
Furious  and  fell,  tremendous  to  behold ! 
Even  with  a  look  she  withers  all  the  bold ! 
She  mocks  the  weak  attempts  of  human  might : 
O  fly  her  rage !  thy  conquest  is  thy  flight. 
If  but  to  seize  th^  arms  thou  make  delay. 
Again  the  ftiry  vmdicates  her  prey. 
Her  six  mouths  yawn,  and  six  are  snatch'd  away. 
From  her  foul  womb  Cratfeis  gave  to  air 
This  dreadful  pest !  To  her  direct  thy  prayer. 
To  curb  the  monster  in  her  dire  abodes. 
And  guard  thee  through  the  tumult  of  the  floods. 
Thence  to  Trinacria's  shore  you  bend  your  way. 
Where  graze  thy  herds,  illustrious  source  of  day ! 
Seven  herds,  seven  flocks,  enrich  the  sacred  plains, 
E^ich  herd,  each  flock,  full  fifty  heads  contains ; 
The  wondrous  kind  a  length  of  age  survey, 
By  breed  increase  not,  nor  by  death  decay. 
Two  sister  goddesses  possess  the  plain, 
The  constant  guardians  of  the  woolly  train ; 
Lampetie  fair,  and  Phaethusa  young. 
From  PhoBbus  and  the  bright  Neiera  sprung : 
Here  watchful  o'er  the  flocks,  in  shady  bowers 
And  flowery  meads  they  waste  the  joyous  hours. 
Rob  not  the  god  I  and  so  propitious  gales 
Attend  thy  voyage,  and  impel  thy  sails ; 
But  if  thy  impious  hands  the  flocks  destroy. 
The  gods,  the  gods  avenge  it,  and  ye  die !  * 
'Tis  thine  alone  (thy  friends  and  navy  lost) 
Through  tedious  toils  to  view  thy  native  coast.* 

'*  She  ceased :  and  now  arose  the  morning  ray  ; 
Swft  to  her  dome  the  goddess  held  her  way. 
Then  to  my  mates  I  measured  back  the  plain, 
Climb'd  the  tall  bark,  and  rush*d  into  the  main  ; 
Then  bending  to  the  stroke,  their  oars  they  drew 
To  their  broad  breasts,  and  swift  the  galley  flew. 
Up  sprung  a  brisker  breeze ;  with  freshening  gales 
The  friendly  goddess  stretcli'd  the  swelling  sails: 
We  drop  our  oars ;  at  ease  the  pilot  guides  ; 
The  vessel  light  along  the  level  glides. 
When  rising  sad  and  slow,  with  pensive  look 
Thus  to  the  melancholy  train  I  spoke : 

•  O  friends,  oh  ever  partners  of  my  woes. 
Attend  while  I  what  heaven  foredooms  disclose : 


Hear  all !  fate  hangs  o*er  all  1  on  you  it  lies 
To  live,  or  perish ;  to  be  safe,  be  wise  I 

'  In  flowery  meads  the  sportive  Sirens  play. 
Touch  the  soft  lyre,  and  tune  the  vocal  lay ; 
Me,  me  alone,  with  fetters  firmly  bound. 
The  gods  allow  to  hear  the  dangerous  sound. 
Hear  and  obey :  if  freedom  I  demand. 
Be  every  fetter  strain*d,  be  added  band  to  band.* 

*^  While  yet  I  speak  ^e  winged  galley  flies, 
And  lo !  tlie  Siren  shores  like  mists  arise. 
Sunk  were  at  once  the  winds ;  the  air  above. 
And  waves  below,  at  once  forgot  to  move  1 
Some  demon  calm'd  the  air,  and  smoothed  the  deep, 
Hu8h*d  the  loud  winds,  and  charm'd  tlie  waves  to 
Now  every  sail  we  furl,  each  oar  we  ply ;     [sleep. 
Lash*d  by  the  stroke  the  frothy  waters  fly. 
The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mould, 
And  cleft  in  fragments,  and  the  fragments  roll'd ; 
The  aerial  region  now  grew  warm  -with  day. 
The  wax  dissolved  beneath  the  burning  ray ; 
Then  every  ear  I  barr'd  against  the  strain. 
And  from  excess  of  frenzy  lock*d  the  brain. 
Now  round  the  mast  my  nmtes  the  fetters  roll'd. 
And  bound  me  limb  by  limb,  with  fold  on  fold. 
Then  bending  to  the  stroke,  the  active  train 
Plunge  all  at  once  their  oars,  and  cleave  the  main. 

**  While  to  the  shore  the  rapid  vessel  flies. 
Our  swift  approach  the  Siren  quire  descries ; 
Celestial  music  warbles  from  their  tongue. 
And  thus  the  sweet  deluders  tune  the  song : 

*  O  stay,  O  pride  of  Greece !  Ulysses,  stay ! 
O  cease  thy  course,  and  listen  to  our  lay  I 
Bless'd  is  the  man  ordain'd  our  voice  to  hear. 
The  song  instructs  the  soul,  and  charms  the  ear. 
Approach !  thy  soul  shall  into  raptures  rise ! 
Approach  !  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise ! 
We  know  whatever  the  kings  of  mighty  name 
Achieved  at  Ilion  in  the  field  of  fame ; 
Whate*er  beneath  the  sun's  bright  journey  lies. 

0  stay,  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise !' 

"  Thus  the  sweet  charmers  warbled  o'er  the  main; 
My  soul  takes  wing  to  meet  the  heavenly  strain  ; 

1  give  the  sign,  and  struggle  to  be  free : 
Swift  row  my  mates,  and  shoot  along  the  sea ! 
New  chains  they  add,  and  rapid  urge  the  way. 
Till,  dying  off,  the  distant  sounds  decay : 

Then  scudding  swiftly  from  the  dangerous  ground. 
The  deafcn'd  ear  unlock'd,  the  chains  unbound. 
''  Now  all  at  once  tremendous  scenes  unfold ; 
Thunder'd  the  deeps,  the  smoking  billows  roll'd  I 
Tumultuous  waves  embroil'd  the  bellowing  flood: 
All  trembling,  deafen'd,  and  aghast  we  stood ! 
No  more  the  vessel  plough'd  the  dreadful  wave. 
Fear  seized  the  mighty,  and  unnerved  the  brave ; 
Each  dropp'd  his  oar :  but  swift  from  man  to  man   ' 
With  look  serene  I  tum'd,  and  thus  began  : 
'  O  friends !   Oh  often  tried  in  adverse  storms ! 
With  ills  f&miliar  in  more  dreadful  forms ! 
Deep  in  the  dire  Cyclopean  den  you  lay. 
Yet  safe  retum'd— Ulysses  led  the  way. 
Learn  courage  hence !  and  in  my  care  confide : 
Lo  t  still  the  same  Ulysses  is  your  guide ! 
Attend  my  words !  your  oars  incessant  ply ; 
Strain  every  nerve,  and  bid  the  vessel  fly. 
If  from  yon  justling  rocks  and  wavy  war 
Jove  safety  grants,  he  grants  it  to  your  care. 
And  thou  whose  guiding  hand  directs  our  way, 
Pilot,  attentive  listen  and  obey ;  [waves 

Bear  wide  thy  course,  nor  plough  those  angi'y 
Where  rolls  yon  smoke,  yon  tumbhng  ocean  raves : 
s  ■  2 
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Stoer  by  the  higher  rock  ;  lest  whirl'd  around 
Wc  sink,  beneath  the  circling  eddy  drown'd.* 

"  While  yet  1  npeak,  at  once  their  oars  they  seize, 
Stretch  to  the  stroke,  and  brush  the  working  seas. 
Cautious  the  name  of  Scylla  1  suppress'd ; 
That  dreadful  sound  had  chiU'd  the  boldest  breast. 

"  Meantime,  forgetful  of  the  voice  divine, 
All  dreadful  bright  my  limbs  in  armour  shine  ; 
High  on  the  deck  I  take  my  dangerous  stand, 
Two  glittering  javelins  lighten  in  my  hand ; 
Prepared  to  whirl  the  whizzing  spear  1  stay, 
Till  the  fell  fiend  arise  to  seize  her  prey. 
Around  the  dungeon,  studious  to  behold 
The  liideous  pest,  my  labouring  eyes  1  roll'd  ; 
In  vain !  the  dismal  dungeon,  dark  as  night, 
Veils  the  dire  monster,  and  confounds  the  sight. 

"  Now  through  the  rocks,  appalPd  with   deep 
dismay, 
We  bend  our  course,  and  stem  the  desperate  way ; 
Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  forms. 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms. 
When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves 
The  rough  rock  roars ;  tumultuous  boil  tlie  waves ; 
They  toss,  they  foam,  a  wild  confusion  raise, 
Like  waters  bubbling  o'er  the  fiery  blaze ; 
Eternal  mists  obscure  the  al^rial  plain. 
And  high  above  the  rock  she  spouts  the  main ! 
When  in  her  gulfs  the  rushing  sea  subsides. 
She  drains  the  ocean  with  the  refluent  tides. 
I   The  rock  rebellows  with  a  thundering  sound ; 
Deep,  wondrous  deep  below,  appears  the  ground. 

**  Struck  with  despair,  with  trembling  hearts  we 
view'd 
The  yawning  dungeon,  and  the  tumbling  flood  ; 
When  lo !  fierce  Scylla  stoop'd  to  seize  her  prey, 
Stretch'd  her  dire  jaws,  and  swept  six  men  away  ; 
Chiefs  of  renown !  loud  echoing  shrieks  arise  ; 
I  turn  and  view  them  quivering  in  the  skies ; 
They  call,  and  aid  with  outstretchM  arms  implore : 
In  vain  they  call  I  those  arms  are  stretch'd  no 

more. 
Aa  from  some  rock  that  overhangs  the  flood, 
Tho  silent  fisher  casts  the  insidious  food. 
With  fi-audful  care  he  waits  the  finny  prize. 
And  sudden  lifts  it  quivering  to  the  skies : 
So  the  foul  monster  lifts  her  prey  on  higli, 
So  pant  the  wretches,  struggling  in  the  sky ; 
In  the  wide  dungeon  she  devours  her  food, 
And  the  flesh  trembles  while  she  chums  the  blood. 
Worn  as  I  am  with  griefs,  with  care  decay'd ; 
Never,  I  never,  scene  so  dire  surveyed ! 
My  shivering  blood,  congeal*d,  forgot  to  flow : 
Aghast  I  stood,  a  monument  of  woe  ! 

**  Now  from  the  rocks  the  rapid  vessel  flies. 
And  the  hoarse  din  like  distant  thunder  ilies ; 
To  SoFs  bright  isle  our  voyage  we  pursue. 
And  now  the  glittering  mountains  rise  to  view. 
There,  8|u:red  to  the  radiant  god  of  day. 
Graze  the  fair  herds,  the  flocks  promiscuous  stray ; 
Then  suddenly  was  heard  along  the  main 
To  low  the  ox,  to  bleat  the  woolly  train  I 
Straight  to  my  anxious  thoughts  the  sound  convey'd 
The  words  of  Circe  and  the  Theban  shade ; 
Wam'd  by  their  awful  voice  these  shores  to  shun. 
With  cautiouB  fears  oppressed,  I  thus  begun : 

'  O  friends  I  Oh  ever  exercised  in  care  1 
Hear  heaven's  Qommands,  and  reverence  what  ye 

heart 
To  fly  these  shores  the  prescient  Theban  shade 
And  Circe  warns  I  O  be  their  voice  obeyed  I 


Some  mighty  woe  relentless  heaven  forebodes : 
Fly  these  dire  regions,  and  revere  the  gods  1' 

'*  While  yet  I  spoke,  a  sudden  sorrow  ran 
Through  every  breast,  and  spread  f^m  man  to 

man. 
Till  wrathful  thus  Eurylochus  began : 

'  O  cruel  thou !  some  fury  sure  has  steel'd 
That  stubborn  soul,  by  toil  untaught  to  yield ! 
From  sleep  debarred,  we  sink  from  woes  to  woe* ; 
And,  cruel,  en viest  thou  a  short  repose  I 
Still  must  we  restless  rove,  new  seas  explore, 
The  smi  descending,  and  so  near  the  shore ! 
And  lo  !  the  night  begins  her  gloomy  reign. 
And  doubles  all  the  terrors  of  the  main. 
Oft  in  the  dead  of  night  loud  winds  arise. 
Lash  the  wild  surge,  and  bluster  in  the  skiee ; 
Oh  should  the  fierce  south-west  his  rage  display. 
And  toss  with  rising  storms  the  watery  way. 
Though  gods  descend  from  heaven's  aerial  plain 
To  lend  us  aid,  the  gods  descend  in  vain : 
Then  while  the  night  displays  her  awful  aliade, 
Sweet  time  of  slumber !  be  the  night  obey 'd  ! 
Haste  ye  to  land !  and  when  the  morning  ray 
Sheds  her  bright  beams,  pursue  the  destined  way.' 

"  A  sudden  joy  in  every  bosom  rose ; 
So  wiird  some  demon,  minister  of  woes ! 

"  To  whom  with  grief:  *  O  swift  to  be  undone, 
Constrain'd  I  act  what  wisdom  bids  me  shun. 
But  yonder  herds  and  yonder  flocks  forbcaur ; 
Attest  the  heavens,  and  call  the  gods  to  hear : 
Content,  an  mnocent  repast  display. 
By  Circe  given,  and  fly  the  dangerous  prey.' 

<<  Thus  J  :  and  while  to  shore  the  vcasel  flie^ 
With  hands  uplifted  they  attest  the  skies ; 
Then  where  a  fountain's  gurgling  waters  play. 
They  rush  to  land,  and  end  in  feasts  the  day : 
They  feed  ;  they  quaff;  and  now  (tlieir  hunger  fleJ) 
Sigh  for  their  friends  devour*d,and  mourn  the  dead. 
Nor  cease  the  tears,  till  each  m  slumber  shares 
A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  human  cares. 

"  Now  far  the  night  advanced  her  gloomy  reign. 
And  setting  stars  roll'd  down  the  azure  plain : 
When,  at  the  voice  of  Jove,  wild  whirlwinds  rise. 
And  clouds  and  double  darkness  veil  the  skies; 
The  moon,  the  stars,  the  bright  ethereal  host. 
Seem  afl  extinct,  and  all  their  splendours  lo«t ; 
The  furious  tempest  roars  with  dreadful  sonud : 
Air  thunders,  rolls  the  ocean,  groans  the  ground. 
All  night  it  raged ;  when  mornhig  rose,  to  land 
We  haul'd  our  bark,  and  moor'd  it  on  the  strand. 
Where,  in  a  beauteous  grotto's  cool  recess 
Dance  the  green  Nereids  of  the  neighbouring  seas. 

"  There,  while  the  wild  winds  whistled  o'er  the 
main. 
Thus  careful  I  addressed  the  listening  train  : 

*  P  friends,  be  wise !  nor  dare  the  flocks  dcstrty 
Of  these  faur  pastures : — ^if  ye  touch,  ye  die. 
Wam'd  by  the  high  command  of  heaven,  be  awed ; 
Holy  the  flocks,  and  dreadful  is  the  god ! 
That  god  who  spreads  the  radiant  beams  of  li^ht. 
And  views  wide  earth,  and  heaven's  unmeasured 
height.* 

**  And  now  the  moon  had  nm  her  monthly  round, 
The  south-east  blustering  with  a  dreadful  sound  : 
Unhurt  the  beeves,  untouched  the  woolly  train. 
Low  through  the  grove,  or  range  the  flowery  p«ain : 
Then  fail'd  our  f<H>d  ;  then  fish  we  make  our  pny. 
Or  fowl  that  screaming  haunt  the  watery  way. 
Till  now  from  sea  or  flood  no  succour  fomid. 
Famine  and  meagre  want  besieged  us  round. 
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Pensive  and  pale  from  grove  to  grove  I  stray'd, 
From  the  loud  storms  to  find  a  sylvan  shade ; 
There  o'er  my  hands  the  living  wave  I  pour ; 
And  heaven,  and  heaven's  immortal  thrones  adore. 
To  calm  the  roarings  of  the  stormy  main. 
And  grant  me  peaceful  to  my  reahns  again. 
Then  o'er  my  eyes  the  god  soft  slumber  shed, 
While  thus  Eurylochus,  arising,  said : 

<  O  friends,  a  thousand  ways  frail  mortals  lead 
To  the  cold  tomb,  and  dreadful  all  to  tread ; 
But  dreadful  most,  when  by  a  slow  decay 
Pale  hunger  wastes  the  manly  strength  away. 
Why  cease  ye  then  to  implore  the  powers  above. 
And  otfer  hecatombs  to  thundering  Jove  ? 
Why  seisse  ye  not  yon  beeves,  and  fleecy  prey  I 
Arise  unanimous ;  arise  and  slay ! 
And  if  the  gods  ordain  a  safe  return, 
To  Phoebus  shrines  shall  rise,  and  altars  bum. 
But  should  the  powers  that  o'er  mankind  preside. 
Decree  to  plunge  us  in  the  whelming  tide. 
Better  to  rush  at  once  to  shades  below. 
Than  linger  life  away,  and  nourish  woe !' 

"  Thus  he :  the  beeves  around  securely  stray, 
When  swift  to  ruin  they  invade  the  prey ; 
They  seize,  they  kill ! — but  for  the  rite  divine. 
The  barley  fail'd,  and  for  libations,  wine. 
Swift  from  tlie  oak  they  strip  the  shady  pride ; 
And  verdant  leaves  the  flowery  cake  supplied. 

**  With  prayer  they  now  address  the  ethereal 
train. 
Slay  the  selected  beeves,  and  flay  the  slain  ; 
The  thighs,  with  fat  involved,  divide  with  art, 
Strew'd  o'er  with  morsels  cut  from  every  part. 
Water,  instead  of  wine,  is  brought  in  urns, 
And  pour'd  profanely  as  the  victim  burns. 
The  thighs  tnus  ofier'd,  and  the  entrails  dress'd, 
They  roast  the  fragments,  and  prepare  the  feast. 

"  'Twas  then  soft  slumber  fled  my  troubled  brain; 
Back  to  the  bark  I  speed  along  the  main. 
When  lo !  an  odour  from  the  ^ast  exhales, 
Spreads  o'er  the  coast, and  scents  the  tainted  gales ; 
i    A  chilly  fear  congeal'd  my  vital  blood, 

And  thus,  obtesting  heaven,  I  moum'd  aloud : 

*  O  sire  of  men  and  gods,  immortal  Jove  ! 
Oh  all  ye  blissful  powers  that  reign  above ! 
Why  were  my  cares  beguiled  in  short  repose  I 
O  fatal  slumber,  paid  with  lasting  woes ! 

A  deed  so  dreadful  all  the  gods  luarms, 
Veneeance  is  on  the  wing,  and  heaven  in  arms !' 
"  Meantime  Lampetie  mounts  the  aerial  way, 
And  kindles  into  rage  the  god  of  dav : 

*  Vengeance,  ye   powers   (he  cnes),  and  thou 

whose  hand 
Aims  the  red  bolt,  and  hurls  the  writhen  brand ! 
Slain  are  those  herds  which  I  with  pride  survey, 
'    When  through  the  ports  of  heaven  I  pour  the  day, 

Or  deep  in  ocean  plunge  the  burning  ray. 
.    Vengeance,  ye  gods  !  or  I  the  skies  forego. 
And  bear  the  lamp  of  heaven  to  shades  below.' 

"To  whom  the  thundering  power:  *0  source  of 
Whose  radiant  lamp  adorns  the  azure  way,  [day  I 
Still  may  thy  beams  through  heaven's  bright  portals 
The  joy  of  earth,  and  glory  of  the  skies ;        [rise, 
ho !  mv  red  arm  I  bare,  my  thunders  guide, 
To  dash  the  offenders  in  the  whelming  tide.' 
**  To  fair  Calypso  from  the  bright  abodes, 
.    Hermes  convey'd  these  counsels  of  the  gods. 

**  Meantime  from  man  to  man  my  tongue  ex- 
claims, 
I    My  wrath  is  kindled,  and  my  soul  in  flames. 


In  vain !  I  view  perform'd  the  direful  deed. 
Beeves,  slain  by  heaps,  along  the  ocean  bleed. 
^  Now  heaven  gave  signs  of  wrath  ;  along  the 

ground 
Crept  the  raw  hides,  and  with  a  bellowing  sound 
Roar'd  the  dead  limbs ;  the  burning  entrails  groan'd. 
Six  guilty  days  my  wretched  mates  employ 
In  impious  feasting,  and  unhallow'd  joy: 
The  seventh  arose,  and  now  the  sire  of  gods 
Rein'd  the  rough  storms,  and  calm'd  the  tossing 

floods; 
With  speed  the  bark  we  climb  ;  the  spacious  sails 
Loosed  from  the  yards  invite  the  impelling  gales. 
Past  sight  of  shore  along  the  surge  we  bound. 
And  all  above  is  sky,  and  ocean  all  around  I 
When  lo !  a  murky  cloud  the  thundei^r  forms 
Full  o'er  our  heads,  and  blackcnsheaven  with  storms. 
Night  dwells  o'er  all  the  deep :  and  now  out  flies 
The  gloomy  west,  and  whistles  in  the  skies. 
The  mountain-billows  roar  I  the  furious  blast 
Howls  o'er  the  shroud,  and  rends  it  from  the  mast : 
The  mast  gives  way,  and  crackling  as  it  bends, 
Tears  up  me  deck  ;  then  all  at  once  descends  ; 
The  pilot  by  the  tumbling  ruin  slain, 
Dash'd  from  the  helm,  falls  headlong  in  the 
Then  Jove  in  anger  bids  his  thunders  roll. 
And  forky  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Fierce  at  our  heads  his  deadly  bolt  he  aims. 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  and  wrapp'd  in  flames  ; 
Full  on  the  bark  it  fell :  now  high,  now  low, 
Toss'd  and  retoss'd,  it  reel'd  beneath  the  blow ; 
At  once  into  the  main  the  crew  it  shook : 
Sulphureous  odours  rose,  and  smouldering  smoke. 
Like  fowl  that  haunt  the  floods,  they  sink,  uiey  rise. 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  with  shrieks  and  dreadful  cries ; 
And  strive  to  gain  the  bark ;  but  Jove  denies. 
Firm  at  the  helm  I  stand,  when  flercc  the  main 
Rush'd  with  dire  noise,  and  dash'd  the  sides  in 

twain; 
Again  impetuous  drove  the  furious  blast, 
Snapp'd  the  strong  helm,  and  bore  to  sea  the  mast. 
Firm  to  the  mast  with  cords  the  helm  I  bind. 
And  ride  aloft,  to  Providence  resign'd. 
Through  tumbling  billows,  and  a  war  of  wind. 

«  Now  sunk  the  west,  and  now  a  southern  breeze. 
More  dreadful  than  the  tempest,  lash'd  the  seas ; 
For  on  the  rocks  it  bore  where  Scylla  raves, 
And  dire  Cliarybdis  rolls  her  thundering  waves. 
All  night  I  drove  ;  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Fast  by  the  rocks  beheld  the  desperate  way : 
Just  when  the  sea  within  her  gulfs  subsides, 
And  in  the  roaring  whirlpools  rush  the  tides. 
Swift  from  tlie  float  I  vaulted  with  a  bound. 
The  lofty  fig-tree  seized,  and  clung  around  ; 
So  to  the  beam  the  bat  tenacious  clings. 
And  pendent  round  it  clasps  his  leathern  wings. 
High  in  the  air  the  tree  its  boughs  display 'd. 
And  o'er  the  dungeon  cast  a  dreadful  shade ; 
All  unsnstain'd  between  the  wave  and  sky. 
Beneath  my  feet  the  whirling  billows  fly. 
What  time  the  judge  forsakes  the  noisy  bar 
To  take  repast,  and  stills  the  wordy  war, 
Charybdis,  rumbling  from  her  inmost  caves. 
The  mast  refunded  on  her  refluent  waves. 
Swift  from  the  tree,  the  floating  mast  to  gain. 
Sudden  I  dropp'd  amidst  the  flashing  main ; 
Once  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode, 
And  oar'd  with  labouring  arms  along  the  flood. 
Unseen  I  pass'd  by  Scylla's  dire  abodes  : 
So  Jove  decreed  (dread  sire  of  men  and  gods) ; 
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Then  nine  long  days  I  ploughed  the  cahncr  seas. 
Heaved  by  the  surge,  and  wafted  by  the  breeze. 
Weary  and  wet  the  Ogygian  shores  1  gain, 
When  the  tenth  son  descended  to  the  main. 
There  in  Calypso's  ever-fragrant  bowers 
Refreshed  I  lay,  and  joy  beguiled  the  houi*8. 

"  My  following  fates  to  thee,  O  king,  are  known. 
And  the  bright  partner  of  thy  royal  throne. 
Enough  ;  in  misery  can  words  avail ! 
And  what  so  tedious  as  a  twice-told  talc  ? " 
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ARGUMENT. 

THC  ARRrVAL  OF  ULV86K8  IN   ITHACA. 

Ulysses  takes  his  leave  of  Aldnous  and  Arete,  and  em- 
barkH  in  the  evening.  Next  morning  the  sliip  arrives  at 
Ithaca;  where  the  sailors,  as  Ulysses  is  yet  sleeping,  lay 
him  on  the  shore  with  all  his  treasures.  On  their  return, 
Neptune  changes  their  ship  into  a  rock.  In  the  mean  time 
Ulysses,  awaking,  knows  not  his  native  Ithaca,  by  reason 
of  a  mist  which  Pallas  had  cast  round  him.  Uc  breaks 
into  loud  lamentations ;  till  the  goddess,  appearing  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  shepherd,  discovers  the  country  to  him, 
and  points  out  the  particular  places.  He  then  tells  a 
feigned  story  of  his  adventures,  upon  which  she  manifests 
herself,  and  they  consult  together  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  destroy  the  suitors.  To  conceal  his  return,  and 
di^uise  his  person  the  more  effectually,  she  changes  htm 
into  the  i3gure  of  an  old  beggar. 


He  ceased  ;  but  left  so  pleasing  on  their  ear 
His  voice,  that  listening  still  they  secm'd  to  hear. 
A  pause  of  silence  hush'd  the  shady  rooms : 
The  grateful  conference  then  the  king  resumes  : 

"  Whatever  toils  the  great  Ulysses  pafis'd. 
Beneath  this  happy  roof  they  end  at  last ; 
No  longer  now  from  shore  to  shore  to  roam, 
Smooth  seas,  and  gentle  winds,  invite  him  home. 
But  hear  me,  princes !  whom  these  walls  inclose. 
For  whom  my  clianter  sings,  and  goblet  flows 
With  wine  unmix'd  (an  honour  due  to  age. 
To  cheer  the  grave,  and  warm  the  poet's  rage :) 
Though  laboiLr'd  gold  and  many  a  dazzling  vest 
Lie  heap'd  already  for  our  godlike  guest ; 
Without  new  treasures  let  him  not  remove, 
Large,  and  expressive  of  the  public  love  : 
Each  peer  a  tripod,  each  a  vase  bestow, 
A  general  tribute,  which  the  state  shall  owe." 

This  sentence  pleased  :  then  all  their  steps  ad- 
To  separate  mansions,  and  retired  to  rest  [dress'd 

Now  did  the  rosy-finger'd  mom  arise, 
And  shed  her  sacred  light  along  the  skies. 
Down  to  the  haven  and  the  ships  in  haste 
They  bore  the  treasures,  and  in  safety  placed. 
The  king  himself  the  vases  ranged  with  care  : 
Then  bi^e  his  followers  to  the  feast  repair. 
A  victim  ox  beneath  the  sacred  hand 
Of  great  Alcinous  falls,  and  stains  the  sand. 
To  Jove  the  eternal  (power  above  all  powers ! 
Who  wings  the  winds,  and  darkens  heaven  with 

showers,) 
The  flames  ascend :  till  evening  they  prolong 
The  rites,  more  sacred  made  by  heavenly  song  : 
For  in  the  midst,  with  public  honours  graced, 
Thy  lyre  divine,  Demodocus !  was  pla<^. 

All,  but  Ul  ■        ■     ■■   - 

He  sat,       ' 


Ulysses,  heard  with  fix*d  delight : 

and  eyed  the  sun,  and  wish'd  the  night ; 


Slow  seem*d  the  sun  to  move,  the  hoiin  to  roll, 

His  native  home  deep-imaged  in  his  souL 

As  the  tired  ploughman  spent  with  stubborn  toil, 

Whose  oxen  long  have  torn  the  furrow'd  soil,  j 

Sees  with  delight  the  sun's  declining  ray, 

When  home,  with  feeble  knees,  he  bends  his  way 

To  late  repast  (the  day's  hard  labour  done :)  I 

So  to  Ulysses  welcome  set  the  sun.  I 

Then  instant,  to  Alcinous  and  the  rest 

(The  Scherian  states)  he  tuni'd,and  thus  addressM : 

"  O  thou,  the  first  in  merit  and- command !  i 

And  you  the  peers  and  princes  of  the  land ! 
May  every  joy  be  yours !  nor  this  the  least. 
When  due  libation  shall  have  crown*d  the  fea^t. 
Safe  to  my  home  to  send  your  happy  guest.  j 

Complete  are  now  the  bounties  you  have  given  : 
Be  all  those  bounties  but  confirm'd  by  heaven ! 
So  may  I  find,  when  all  my  i»:andering8  cease. 
My  consort  blameless,  and  my  friends  in  peace.       ' 
On  you  be  every  bliss  ;  and  every  day. 
In  home-felt  joys  delighted,  roll  away ; 
Yourselves,  your  wives,  your  long-descending  race, 
May  every  god  enrich  with  every  grace ! 
Sure  fix'd  on  virtue  may  your  nation  stand. 
And  public  evil  never  touch  the  land ! " 
His  words  well  weigh'd,  the  general  voice  approved 
Benign,  and  instant  his  dismission  moved. 
The  monarch  to  Pontonous  gave  the  sign. 
To  fill  the  goblet  high  with  rosy  wine. 
"  Great  Jove  the  father,  first  (he  cried)  implore  ; 
Then  send  the  stranger  to  his  native  shore," 

The  luscious  wine  the  obedient  herald  brought ; 
Around  the  mansion  flowed  the  purple  draught : 
Each  from  his  seat  to  each  immortal  pours. 
Whom  glory  circles  in  the  Olympian  bowers. 
Ulysses  sole  with  air  majestic  stands. 
The  bowl  presenting  to  Arete's  hands  ; 
Then  thus :  "  O  queen,  farewell  1  be  still  posBcooM 
Of  dear  remembrance,  blessing  still  and  bleas'd  ! 
Till  age  and  deadi  shall  gently  call  thee  hence : 
(Sure  fate  of  every  mortal  excellence !) 
Farewell !  and  joys  successive  ever  spruig 
To  thee,  to  thine,  the  people,  and  the  king ! " 

Thus  he ;  then  parting  prints  the  sandy  shore 
To  the  fair  port :  a  herald  march'd  before. 
Sent  by  Alcmous :  of  Arete*s  train 
Three  chosen  maids  attend  him  to  the  main ; 
This  does  a  tunic  and  white  vest  convey, 
A  various  casket  that,  of  rich  inlay. 
And  bread  and  wine  the  third.     The  cheeifol 

mates 
Safe  in  the  hollow  poop  dispose  the  cates : 
Upon  the  deck,  soft  painted  robes  they  ^read. 
With  linen  covered,  for  the  hero's  bed. 
He  climb'd  the  lofty  stem  ;  then  gently  preasM 
The  swelling  couch,  and  Iaj  composed  to  rest. 

Now  placed  in  oinler,  the  Phseacian  train 
Their  cables  loose,  and  launch  into  the  main : 
At  once  they  bend,  and  strike  their  eqpal  oars. 
And  leave  tne  sinlung  hills,  and  lessening  shores ; 
While  on  the  deck  the  chief  in  silence  lies. 
And  pleasmg  slumbers  steal  upon  his  eyes. 
As  fiery  coursers  in  the  rapid  race. 
Urged  b^  fierce  drivers  through  the  dusty  space. 
Toss  their  high  heads,  and  scour  along  the  phun ; 
So  mounts  the  bounding  vessel  o'er  the  main. 
Back  to  the  stem  the  parted  billows  flow. 
And  the  bUck  ocean  foams  and  roars  below. 

Thus  with  spread  sails  the  winged  galley  flies ; 
Less  swiit  an  eagle  cuts  the  liquid  skMS  : 
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Divine  Ulyates  was  her  aaered  load, 

A  man  in  wisdom  equal  to  a  god  I 

Much  danger,  long  and  mighty  toils  he  bore, 

In  storms  by  sea,  and  combats  on  the  shore ; 

All  which  soft  sleep  nowbanish'd  from  his  breast, 

Wrapp'd  in  a  pleasing,  deep,  and  death-like  rest. 

But  when  the  morning  star  with  early  ray 
Flamed  in  the  front  of  heaven,  and  promised  day ; 
Like  distant  clouds  the  mariner  descries, 
Fair  Ithaca's  emerging  hills  arise. 
Far  from  the  town  a  spacious  port  appears. 
Sacred  to  Phorcys'  power,  whose  name  it  bears : 
Two  craggy  rocks  projecting  to  the  main, 
The  roaring  wind's  tempestuous  rage  restrain  ; 
Within,  the  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide. 
And  ships  secure  without  their  halsers  ride. 
High  at  the  head  a  branching  olive  grows, 
And  crowns  the  pointed  cliffs  with  shady  boughs. 
Beneath,  a  gloomy  grotto's  cool  recess 
Delights  the  Nereids  of  the  neighbouring  seas ; 
Where   bowls  and  urns  were  form'd   of   living 

stone. 
And  massy  beams  in  native  marble  shone ; 
On  which  the  labours  of  the  nymphs  were  roll'd. 
Their  webs  divine  of  purple  mix'd  with  gold. 
Within  the  cave,  the  clustering  bees  attend 
Their  waxen  works,  or  from  the  roof  depend. 
Perpetual  waters  o'er  the  pavement  glide ; 
Two  marble  doors  unfold  on  either  side  ; 
Sacred  the  south,  by  which  the  gods  descend. 
But  mortals  enter  at  the  northern  end. 

Thither  they  bent,  and  haul'd  their  ship  to  land, 
(The  crooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  sand ;) 
Ulysses  sleeping  on  his  couch  they  bore. 
And  gently  placed  him  on  the  rocky  shore. 
His  treasures  next,  Alcinous'  gifts,  they  laid 
In  the  wild  olive's  unfrequented  shade. 
Secure  from  theft :  then  launch'd  the  bark  again. 
Resumed  their  oars,  and  measured  back  the  main. 

Nor  yet  forgot  old  Ocean's  dread  supreme 
The  vengeance  vow'd  for  eyeless  Polypheme. 
Before  tiie  throne  of  mighty  Jove  he'stood  ; 
And  sought  the  secret  counsels  of  the  god. 

**  Shall  then  no  more,  O  sire  of  gods !  be  mine 
The  rights  and  honours  of  a  power  divine! 
Scom'd  even  by  man,  and  (oh  severe  disgrace) 
By  soft  Phseacians,  my  degenerate  race ! 
Against  yon  destined  head  in  vain  I  swore, 
And  menaced  vengeance,  ere  he  reach'd  his  shore ; 
To  reach  his  natal  shore  was  thy  decree ; 
Mild  I  obey'd,  for  who  shall  war  with  thee  i 
Behold  him  landed,  careless  and  asleep, 
From  all  the  eluded  dangers  of  tlie  deep  I 
Lo,  where  he  lies,  amidst  a  shimng  store 
Of  brass,  rich  garments,  and  refulgent  ore ; 
And  bears  triumphant  to  his  native  isle 
A  prize  more  worth  than  Ilion's  noble  spoil." 

To  whom  the  &ther  of  the  immortal  powers. 
Who  swells  the  clouds,  and  gladdens  earth  with 

showers : 
**  Can  mighty  Neptune  thus  of  man  complain  1 
Neptune,  tremendous  o'er  the  boundless  main ! 
Revered  and  awful  even  in  heaven's  abodes. 
Ancient  and  great  1  a  god  above  the  gods  I 
If  that  low  race  offend  thy  power  divme, 
(Weak,  daring  creatures !)  is  not  vengeance  thine  i 
Go,  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastuie." 
He  said :  the  shaker  of  the  earth  replies : 

^  This  then  I  doom  ;  to  fix  the  galUnt  ship 
A  mark  of  vengeance  on  the  sable  deep : 


To  warn  the  thoughtless  self-confiding  train, 

No  more  unlicensed  thus  to  brave  the  main. 

Full  in  their  port  a  shady  hill  shall  rise. 

If  such  thy  will."—*'  We  will  it,  (Jove  replies) 

Even  when  with  transport  blackening  all  the  strand. 

The  swarming  people  hail  their  ship  to  land, 

Fix  her  for  ever,  a  memorial  stone : 

Still  let  her  seem  to  sail,  and  seem  alone ; 

The  trembling  crowds  shall  see  tlie  sudden  shade 

Of  whelming  mountains  overhang  their  head  !" 

With  that,  the  god  whose  earthquakes  rock  the 
ground, 
Fierce  to  Phseacia  cross'd  the  vast  profound. 
Swift  as  a  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way. 
The  winged  piimace  shot  along  the  sea. 
The  god  arrests  her  with  a  sudden  stroke. 
And  roots  her  down  an  everlasting  rock. 
Aghast  the  Scherians  stand  in  deep  surprise ; 
All  press  to  speak,  all  question  with  their  eyes. 
What  hands  unseen  the  rapid  bark  restrain  I 
And  yet  it  swims,  or  seems  to  swim,  the  main ! 
Thus  they,  unconscious  of  the  deed  divine : 
Till  great  Alcinous,  rising,  own'd  the  sign. 

"  Behold  the  long-predestined  day  !  (he  cries) 
0  certain  faith  of  ancient  prophecies ! 
These  ears  have  heard  my  royal  sire  disclose 
A  dreadful  story,  big  with  future  woes ; 
How,  moved  with  wrath  that  careless  we  convey 
Promiscuous  every  guest  to  every  bay, 
Stem  Neptune  raged  ;  and  how  by  his  command 
Firm  rooted  in  the  surge  a  ship  should  stand, 
(A  monument  of  wrath ;)  and  mound  on  mound 
Should   hide   our  walls,  or  whelm  beneath  the 
ground. 

"  The  fates  have  follow'd  as  declared  the  seer. 
Be  humbled  nations !  and  your  monarch  hear : 
No  more  unlicensed  brave  the  deeps,  no  more 
With  every  stranger  pass  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
On  angry  Neptune  now  for  mercy  call : 
To  his  high  name  let  twelve  black  oxen  fall. 
So  may  the  god  reverse  his  purposed  will. 
Nor  o'er  our  city  hang  the  dreadful  hill." 

The  monarch  spoke :  they  trembled  and  obey'd, 
Forth  on  the  sands  the  victim  oxen  led : 
The  gather'd  tribes  before  the  altai's  stand. 
And  chiefe  and  rulers,  a  majestic  band. 
The  king  of  ocean  all  the  tribes  implore  i 
The  blazine  altars  redden  all  the  shore. 

Meanwhile  Ulysses  in  his  country  lay. 
Released  from  sleep,  and  round  him  might  survey 
The  solitary  shore,  and  roiling  sea. 
Yet  had  his  mind  through  tedious  absence  lost 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  native  coast ; 
Besides,  Minerva,  to  secure  her  care, 
Diffused  around  a  veil  of  thicken'd  air : 
For  so  the  gods  ordain'd  to  keep  unseen 
His  royal  person  from  his  friends  and  queen ; 
Till  the  proud  suitors  for  their  cnmes  afford 
An  ample  vengeance  to  their  injured  lord. 

Now  all  the  land  another  prospect  bore. 
Another  port  appear'd,  another  shore, 
And  long-continued  ways,  and  winding  floods, 
And  unknown  mountains,  crown'd  with  unknown 

woods. 
Pensive  and  slow,  with  sudden  grief  oppress'd 
The  king  arose,  and  beat  his  careful  breast ; 
Cast  a  long  look  o'er  all  the  coast  and  main. 
And  sought,  around,  his  native  realm  in  vain : 
Then  with  erected  eyes  stood  fix'd  in  woe. 
And  as  he  spoke,  the  tears  began  to  flow. 
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"  Ye  gods !  (he  cried)  upon  wliat  barren  coast, 
In  what  new  region  b  Ulytises  tost  ? 
Pos808H*d  by  wild  barbarians,  fierce  in  anns  I 
Or  men,  whose  bosom  tender  pity  warms? 
Where  shall  this  treasure  now  in  safety  lie  I 
And  whitlier,  whither,  its  sad  owner  fly  I 
Ah  why  did  I  Alciuous'  grace  implore  ? 
Ah  why  forsake  Pha^acia's  happy  shore ! 
Some  juster  prince  perhaps  had  entcrtain'd, 
And  safe  restored  me  to  my  native  land. 
Is  this  the  promised,  long-exi>ected  coast, 
And  this  the  faith  Phiuacia's  rulers  boast  ? 
Oh  righteous  gods !  of  all  the  great,  how  few 
Arc  ju.st  to  hoaven,  and  to  their  promise  true ! 
But  he,  the  power  to  whose  all -seeing  eyes 
The  deeds  of  men  appear  without  disguise, 
*Tis  his  alone  to  avenge  the  wrongs  1  bcjir : 
For  still  the  oppress'd  are  his  peculiar  care. 
To  count  these  present*,  and  from  thence  to  prove 
Their  faith,  is  mine :  the  rest  belongs  to  Jove.*' 

Then  on  the  sands  he  ranged  his  wealthy  store, 
Tlie  gold,  the  vest^,  the  tri]M)ds,  number'd  o'er : 
All  thene  he  found,  but  still,  in  error  lost, 
Disconsolate  he  wandei-s  on  the  coast. 
Sighs  for  his  country,  ami  laments  again 
To  the  deaf  rocks,  and  hoarse-resounding  main. 
When  lo  !  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  wise, 
Celestial  Pallas,  stood  before  his  eyes ; 
In  show  a  youthful  swain,  of  form  divine, 
Who  seem'd  descended  from  some  princely  line ; 
A  graceful  robe  her  slender  body  dress M, 
Ai*ouud  her  shoulders  flew  the  wavmg  vest, 
Her  decent  hand  a  shining  javelin  bore. 
And  painted  sandals  on  her  feet  she  wore. 
To  whom  the  king :  "  Whoe'er  of  human  race 
Thou  art^  that  wander'st  in  this  desert  place  ! 
With  joy  to  thee,  as  to  some  god,  I  bend. 
To  thee  my  treasures  and  myself  commend. 
O  tell  a  wretch  in  exile  doom'd  to  stray, 
What  air  I  breathe,  wliat  country  I  survey  t 
The  fruitful  continent's  extremest  bound, 
Or  some  fair  isle  which  Neptune's  arms  surround  \ " 

^  From  what  fair  clime  (said  she)  remote  from 
Arrivest  thou  here,  a  stranger  to  our  name  ?    [fame 
Thou  seest  an  island,  not  to  those  unknown 
Whose  hills  are  brighten'd  by  the  rising  sun. 
Nor  those  tliat  placed  beneath  his  utmost  reign 
Behold  him  sinking  in  the  western  main. 
The  rugged  soil  allows  no  level  space 
For  flying  chariots,  op  the  rapid  race ; 
Yet  not  ungrateful  to  the  peasant's  pain^ 
Suffices  fulness  to  the  swelling  graui : 
The  loaded  trees  their  various  fruits  produce. 
And  clustering  grapes  afford  a  generous  juice : 
Woods  crown  our  mountains,  and  in  every  grove 
The  bounding  goats  and  frisking  heifers  rove : 
Soft  rains  and  kindly  dews  refresh  the  field. 
And  rising  springs  eternal  verdure  yield. 
Even  to  those  shores  is  Ithaca  renown'd. 
Where  Troy's  majestic  ruins  strew  the  ground." 

At  this,  the  chief  with  transport  was  possess' d, 
His  panting  heart  exulted  in  his  breast ; 
Yet  well  dissembling  his  untimely  joys, 
And  veilmg  truth  in  plausible  disguise. 
Thus,  with  an  air  sincere,  in  fiction  bold, 
His  ready  tale  the  inventive  hero  told. 

"  Oft  have  I  heard  in  Crete  this  island's  name ; 
For  'twas  from  Crete,  my  native  soil,  I  caine ; 
Self-baniah'd  thence.     I  sail'd  before  the  wind. 
And  left  my  children  and  my  friends  behind. 


From  fierce  Idomeneos'  revenge  I  flew,  | 

Whose  son,  the  swift  Orsilochus,  I  slew : 

( Witli  brutal  foi-ce  he  seized  my  Trojan  prey,  ! 

Due  to  the  toils  of  many  a  bloody  day.) 

Unseen  I  'scaped  ;  and  favoured  by  the  niglit  || 

In  a  Phoenician  vessel  took  my  flight,  I' 

For  Pyle  or  Elis  bound:  but  tempests  tose'd. 

And  raging  billows  drove  us  on  your  coast. 

In  dead  of  night  an  unknown  port  we  gainM, 

Spent  with  fatigue,  and  slept  secure  on  laocL 

But  ere  the  rosy  mom  renew'd  the  day, 

While  in  the  embrace  of  pleasing  sleep  I  lay. 

Sudden,  invited  by  auspicious  gajfe^ 

They  land  my  goods,  and  hoist  their  flying  sails. 

Abandon'd  here,  my  fortune  I  deplore,  ^ 

A  hapless  exile  on  a  foreign  shore.'* 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  blue-eyed  maid  began 
With  pleasing  smiles  to  view  the  godlike  man :         1 
Then  changed  her  form  ;  and  now,  divinely  bright, 
Jove's  heavenly  daughter  stood  confess'd  to  sight : 
Like  a  fair  virgin  in  her  beauty's  bloom, 
Skiird  in  the  illustrious  labours  of  the  loom. 

<*  O  still  the  same  Ulysses  !  (she  rejoin'd) 
In  useful  craft  successfully  refined ! 
Artful  in  speech,  in  action,  and  in  mind !  \ 

Sutticed  it  not,  that,  thy  long  labours  passed,  j 

Secure  thou  seest  thy  native  shore  at  last ! 
But  this  to  me  {  who,  like  thyself,  excel  ! 

In  arts  of  counsel,  and  dissembluig  well ; 
To  me,  whose  wit  exceeds  the  powers  divine. 
No  less  tlian  moi-tals  are  surpass'd  by  thuse. 
Know'st  thou  not  me !  who  made  thy  life  my  care,  \ 
Through  ten  years'  wandering,  and  tlirough  ten 

years'  war ; 
Who  taught  thee  arts,  Alcinous  to  persuade. 
To  raise  his  wonder,  and  engage  his  aid ; 
And  now  appear,  thy  treasures  to  protect, 
Conceal  thv  person,  thy  designs  direct. 
And  tell  what  more  thou  must  from  fate  expect : 
Domestic  woes  far  heavier  to  be  borne  !  ' 

The  pride  of  fools,  and  slaves'  insulting  scorn.         , 
But  thou  be  silent,  nor  reveal  thy  state  ; 
Yield  to  the  force  of  unresisted  fiite,  I 

And  bear  unmoved  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind,     i 
The  hut,  and  hardest,  conquest  of  the  mind." 

<<  Goddess  of  Wisdom !  (Ithacua  replies)  i 

He  who  discerns  thee  must  be  truly  wise,  I 

So  seldom  view'd,  and  ever  in  disguise !  | 

When  the  bold  Ajrgives  led  their  warring  powexB    ! 
Against  proud  Ilion's  well-defended  towers, 
Ulysses  was  thy  care,  celestial  maid  I 
Graced  with  thy  sight,  and  favour'd  with  thy  aid. 
But  when  the  Trojan  piles  in  ashes  lay. 
And  bound  for  Greece  we  plough'd  the  watery 

way; 
Our  fleet  dispersed,  and  driven  from  coast  to  eoast. 
Thy  sacred  presence  from  that  hour  I  lost : 
Till  I  beheld  thy  radiant  form  once  more,  i 

And  heard  thy  counsels  on  Phwacm's  shore. 
But,  by  the  almighty  author  of  thy  race,  : 

Tell  me,  O  tell,  is  tins  my  native  place  t  I 

For  much  I  fear,  long  tracks  of  land  and  aea 
Divide  this  coast  from  distant  Ithaca  ; 
The  sweet  delusion  kindly  you  impose. 
To  soothe  my  hopes,  and  mitigate  my  woes." 

Thus  he.     The  blue-eyed  goddess  thus  replies : 
<<  How   prone  to  doubt,  how  cautious  are   the 

wise! 
Who,  versed  in  fortune,  fear  the  flattering  show. 
And  taste  not  half  the  bliss  the  gods  bestow. 
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The  more  shall  Pallas  aid  thy  just  desires, 
And  guard  the  wisdom  which  herself  inspires. 
Otheis,  long  absent  from  their  native  place, 
Straight  seek  their  home,  and  fly  with  eager  pace 
To  their  wives'  arms,  and  children's  dear  embnuse. 
Not  thus  Ulysses :  he  decrees  to  prove 
His  subjects'  faith,  and  queen's  suspected  love  ; 
Who  moum'd  her  lord  twice  ten  revolving  years, 
And  wastes  the  days  in  grief,  the  nights  in  tears. 
But  Pallas  knew  (thy  friends  and  navy  lost) 
Once  more  'twas  given  thee  to  behold  thy  coast : 
Yet  how  could  I  with  adverse  fate  engage. 
And  mighty  Neptune's  unrelenting  rage  1 
Now  lift  thy  longing  eyes,  while  I  restore 
The  pleasing  prospect  of  thy  native  shore. 
Behold  the  port  of  Phorcys !  fenced  around 
With  rocky  mountains,  and  with  olives  crown'd. 
Behold  the  gloomy  grot !  whose  cool  recess 
Delights  the  Nereids  of  the  neighbouring  seas : 
Whose  now-neglected  altars,  in  thy  reign 
Blush'd  with  the  blood  of  sheep  and  oxen  slain. 
Behold !  where  Neritus  the  clouds  divides, 
And  shakes  the  waving  forests  on  his  sides." 

So  spake  the  goddess,  and  the  prospect  dear'd. 
The  mists  dispersed,  and  all  tlie  coast  appear'd. 
The  king  with  joy  confess'd  his  place  of  birth, 
And  on  his  knees  salutes  his  mother  earth : 
Then,  with  his  suppliant  hands  upheld  in  air. 
Thus  to  the  sea-green  sisters  sends  his  prayer : 

<'  All  hail !  ye  virgin  daughters  of  the  main ! 
Ye  streams,  beyond  my  hopes  beheld  again ! 
To  you*  once  more  your  own  Ulysses  bows ; 
Attend  his  transports,  and  receive  his  vows  1 
If  Jove  prolong  my  days,  and  Pallas  crown 
The  growing  virtues  of  my  youthful  son, 
To  you  shall  rites  divine  be  ever  paid. 
And  grateful  offerings  on  your  altars  laid." 

Then  thus  Minerva :  **  From  that  anxious  breast 
Dismiss  those  cares,  and  leave  to  heaven  the  rest. 
Our  task  be  now  thy  treasured  stores  to  save, 
Deep  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  cave : 
Then  future  means  consult" — she  spoke,  and  trod 
The  shady  grot,  that  brighten'd  with  the  god. 
The  closest  caverns  of  the  grot  she  sought ; 
The  gold,  the  brass,  the  robes,  Ulysses  brought ; 
These  in  the  secret  gloom  the  chief  disposed ; 
The  entrance  with  a  rock  the  goddess  closed. 

Now,  seated  in  the  olive's  sacred  shade. 
Confer  the  hero  and  the  martial  maid. 
The  goddess  of  the  azure  eyes  began : — 
**  Son  of  Laertes  1  much-experienced  man  1 
The  suitor-train  thy  earliest  care  demand. 
Of  that  luxurious  race  to  rid  the  land : 
Three  years  thy  house  their  lawless  rule  has  seen. 
And  proud  addresses  to  the  matchless  queen. 
But  edie  thy  absence  mourns  from  day  to  day. 
And  inly  bleeds,  and  silent  wastes  away : 
Elusive  of  the  bridal  hour,  she  gives 
Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives." 

To  this  Ulysses :  «  O  celestial  maid  ! 
Praised  be  thy  counsel,  and  thy  timely  aid  : 
Else  had  I  seen  my  native  walls  in  vain. 
Like  great  Atrides  just  restored  and  slain. 
Vouchsafe  the  means  of  vengeance  to  debate. 
And  plan  with  all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate. 
Then,  then  be  i^esent,  and  my  soul  inspire. 
As  when  we  wrapp'd  Troy's  heaven-built  walls  in 

fire. 
Though  leagued  against  me  hundred  heroes  stand. 
Hundreds  Ahall  fall,  if  Paikus  aid  my  hand." 


She  answer'd  :  <<  In  the  dreadful  day  of  fight 
Know,  I  am  ¥rith  thee,  strong  in  all  my  might. 
If  thou  but  equal  to  thyself  be  found. 
What  gasping  numbers  then  shall  press  the  ground! 
What  human  victims  stain  the  feastful  floor  ! 
How  wide  the  pavements  float  with  guilty  gore  I 
It  fits  thee  now  to  wear  a  dark  disguise. 
And  secret  walk,  unknown  to  mortal  eyes. 
For  this,  my  hand  shall  wither  every  grace. 
And  every  elegance  of  form  and  face. 
O'er  thy  smooUi  skin  a  bark  of  wrinkles  spread. 
Turn  hoar  the  auburn  honours  of  thy  head. 
Disfigure  every  limb  with  coarse  attire. 
And  in  thy  eyes  extinguisli  all  the  fire ; 
Add  all  the  wants  and  the  decays  of  life. 
Estrange  thee  from  thy  own,  thy  son,  thy  wife ; 
From  the  loath'd  object  every  sight  shall  turn. 
And  the  blind  suitors  their  destruction  scorn. 

^  Go  first  the  master  of  thy  herds  to  find. 
True  to  his  charge,  a  loyal  swain  and  kind  : 
For  thee  he  sighs  ;  and  to  the  royal  heir 
And  chaste  Penelope,  extends  his  care. 
At  the  Coracian  rock  he  now  resides. 
Where  Arethusa's  sable  water  ^ides ; 
The  sable  water  and  the  copious  mast 
Swell  the  fat  herd  ;  luxuriant,  Urge  repast  I 
Witli  him,  rest  peaceful  in  the  runU  cell. 
And  all  you  ask  his  faithful  tongue  shall  telL 
Me  into  other  realms  my  cares  convey. 
To  Sparta,  still  with  female  beauty  gay  : 
For  know,  to  Sparta  thy  loved  offspring  came, 
To  learn  thy  fortunes  from  the  voice  of  lame." 

At  this  the  father,  with  a  father's  care  : 
**  Must  he  too  sufler,  he,  O  goddess  1  bear 
Of  wanderings  and  of  woes  a  wretched  share ! 
Through  the  wild  ocean  plough  the   dangerous 

way. 
And  leave  his  fortunes  and  his  house  a  prey  1 
Why  would'st  not  thou,  oh  all-enlighten'd  mind  I 
Inform  him  certain,  and  protect  him,  kind  1" 

To  whom  Minerva :  "  Be  thy  soul  at  rest ; 
And  know,  whatever  heaven  ordains,  is  best. 
To  fame  I  sent  him,  to  acqubre  renown  : 
To  other  re^^ions  is  his  virtue  known. 
Secure  he  sits,  near  great  Atrides  placed  ; 
With  friendships  strengthen'd,  and  with  honours 

But  k>  I  an  ambush  waits  his  passage  o'er ; 
Fierce  foes  insidious  intercept  the  uiore : 
In  vain  I  far  sooner  all  the  murderous  brood 
This  injured  hind  shiUl  fatten  with  their  blood." 
She  spake,  then  touch'd  him  with  her  powerful 
wand : 
The  skin  shrunk  up,  and  wither'd  at  her  hand : 
A  swift  old  age  o*er  all  his  members  spread  ; 
A  sudden  frost  was  sprinkled  on  his  head  ; 
Nor  longer  in  the  heavy  eye-ball  shined 
The  glance  divine^  forth-beaming  from  the  mind. 
His  robe,  which  spots  indelible  besmear. 
In  rags  dishonest  flutters  with  the  air  : 
A  stag's  torn  hide  is  lapp'd  around  his  reins  ; 
A  rugged  staff*  his  trembling  hand  sustains  ; 
And  at  his  side  a  wretched  scrip  was  hung, 
Wide-patch'd,  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  thong. 
So  look'd  the  chief,  so  moved  !  to  mortal  eyes 
Object  uncouth  !  a  man  of  miseries  I 
While  Palhks,  cleaving  the  wide  fields  of  air. 
To  Sparta  flies,  Telemachus  her  care. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THK  CONVERSATION  WTTU  KVttXVH. 

Ulysses  arrives  in  disguise  at  tlie  house  of  Eumcus, 

where  he  is  received,  entertained,  and  lodged,  with  the 

,    utmost  hospitality.  The  several  discourses  of  that  faithful 

I    old  servant,  with  the  feigned  story  told  by  Ulysses  to 

conceal  himself,  and  other  conversations  on  various  sub' 

jects,  tako  up  this  entire  book. 


But  he,  deep  musing,  o'er  the  mountains  strayed 
Through  mazy  thickets  of  the  woodland  shade, 
And  caveni'd  ways,  the  shaggy  coast  along. 
With  cliffs  and  nodding  forests  overhung. 
Euraeeus  at  his  sylvan  lodge  he  sought, 
A  faithful  servant,  and  without  a  fault. 
Ulysses  found  him  busied,  as  he  sat 
Before  the  threshold  of  his  rustic  gate  ; 
Around  the  mansion  in  a  circle  shone 
A  rural  portico  of  rugged  stone  : 
(In  absence  of  his  lord,  with  honest  toil 
His  own  industrious  hands  had  raised  the  pile) 
The  wall  was  stone  from  neighbouring  quarries 
Encircled  with  a  fence  of  native  thorn,       [borne. 
And  strong  with  pales,  by  many  a  weary  stroke 
Of  stubborn  labour  hewn  from  heart  of  oak  ; 
Frequent  and  thick.  Within  the  space  were  rear'd 
Twelve  ample  cells,  the  lodgments  of  his  herd. 
Full  fifty  pregnant  females  each  contained  ; 
The  males  without  (a  smaller  race)  remained  ; 
Doom'd  to  supply  the  suitors'  wasteful  feast, 
A  stock  by  daily  luxury  decreased  ; 
Now  scarce  four  hundred  left.     These  to  defend, 
Four  savage  dogs,  a  watchful  guard,  attend. 
Here  sat  Eumieus,  and  his  cares  applied 
To  form  strong  buskins  of  well-season *d  hide. 
Of  four  assistants  who  his  labour  share, 
Three  now  were  absent  on  the  rural  care  ; 
The  fourth  drove  victims  to  the  suitor-train  : 
But  he,  of  ancient  faith,  a  simple  swain, 
Sigh'd,  while  he  fumish'd  the  luxurious  board, 
And  wearied  heaven  with  wishes  for  his  lord. 

Soon  as  Ulysses  near  the  enclosure  drew. 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  mastiffs  flew  : 
Down  sat  the  sage  ;  and  cautious  to  witlistand. 
Let  fall  the  offensive  truncheon  from  his  hand. 
Sudden  the  master  runs  ;  aloud  be  calls  ; 
And  from  his  hasty  hand  the  leather  falls  ; 
With  showers  of  stones  he  drives  them  far  away  ; 
The  scattering  dogs  around  at  distance  bay. 

<<  Unhappy  stranger  1  (thus  the  faithful  swain 
Began  with  accents  gracious  and  humane) 
What  sorrow  had  been  mine,  if  at  my  gate 
Thy  reverend  age  had  met  a  shameful  fate  f 
Enough  of  woes  already  have  I  known  ; 
Enough  my  master's  sorrows  and  my  own. 
While  here  (ungrateful  task  !)  his  herds  I  feed, 
Ordain'd  for  kwless  rioters  to  bleed  : 
Perhaps,  supported  at  another's  board. 
Far  from  his  country  roams  my  hapless  lord  ; 
Or  sigh'd  in  exile  forth  his  latest  breath. 
Now  cover'd  with  the  eternal  shade  of  death  1 

'*  But  enter  this  my  homely  roof,  and  see 
Our  woods  not  void  of  hospitality  : 
Then  tell  me  whence  thou  art  1  and  what  the  share 
Of  woes  and  wanderings  thou  wert  bom  to  heart" 

He  said  ;  and  seconding  the  kind  request, 
With  friendly  step  preoectes  his  unknown  guest ; 


A  shaggy  goat's  soft  hide  beneath  him  spread. 
And  with  fresh  rushes  heap'd  an  ample  bed. 
Joy  touch'd  the  hero's  tender  soul,  to  find 
So' just  reception  from  a  heart  so  kind :  ' 

^  And  oh,  ye  gods  !  with  all  your  blessin^B  grace 
(He  thus  broke  forth)  this  friend  of  human  race  f 

The  swain  replied  :  **  It  never  was  our  guise 
To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  hunoane  despise  ; 
For  Jove  unfolds  our  hospitable  door, 
'Tis  Jove  that  sends  the  stranger  and  the  poor. 
Little,  alas  1  is  all  the  good  I  can  ; 
A  man  oppress'd,  dependant,  yet  a  man  : 
Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swain  affords. 
Slave  to  the  insolence  of  youthful  lords  ! 
Far  hence  is  by  unequal  gods  removed 
That  man  of  bounties,  loving  and  beloved  ! 
To  whom  whate'er  his  slave  enjoys  is  owed. 
And  more,  had  fate  allow'd,  had  been  bestovr'd  : 
But  fate  condemn 'd  him  to  a  foreign  shore  ; 
Much  have  I  sorrow'd,  but  my  master  more. 
Now  cold  he  lies,  to  death's  embrace  resign'd  : 
Ah,  perish  Helen  !  perish  all  her  kind  ! 
For  whose  cursed  cause,  in  Agamemnon's  name. 
He  trod  so  fatally  the  paths  of  fame." 

His  vest  succinct  then  girding  round  his  waist. 
Forth  rush'd  the  swain  with  hospitable  tuuste. 
Straight  to  the  lodgments  of  his  herd  he  run. 
Where  the  fat  porkers  slept  beneath  the  son  ; 
Of  two,  his  cutlass  launch'd  the  spouting  blood  ; 
These  quarter'd,  singed,  and  fix'd  on  forks  of  wood, 
All  hasty  on  the  hissing  coals  he  threw  ; 
And  smoking  back  the  tasteful  viands  drew, 
Broachers  and  all  ;  then  on  the  board  diaplay'd 
The  ready  meal,  before  Ulysses  laid, 
With  flour  imbrown'd ;  next  mingled  wine  yet  new. 
And  luscious  as  the  bee's  nectareous  dew  : 
Then  sat  companion  of  the  friendly  feast. 
With  open  look  ;  and  thus  bespoke  liis  guest : 

^  Take  with  free  welcome  what  our  hands  pre- 
Such  food  as  falls  to  simple  servants'  share  ;  [pare. 
The  best  our  lords  consume  ;  those  thousbtless 
Rich  without  bounty,  ^ilty  without  fears !  Cp^^r^ 
Yet  sure  the  gods  their  impious  acts  detest. 
And  honour  justice  and  the  righteous  breast. 
Pirates  and  conquerors,  of  harden'd  mind. 
The  foes  of  peace,  and  scourges  of  mankind. 
To  whom  offending  men  are  made  a  prey. 
When  Jove  in  vengeance  gives  a  land  away  ; 
Even  these,  when  of  their  ill-got  spoils  possees'd, 
Find  sure  tormentors  in  the  guilty  breast ; 
Some  voice  of  God  close  whispering  from  within, 
<  Wretch  !  this  is  vilhiny,  and  this  is  sin.' 
But  these,  no  doubt,  some  oracle  explore. 
That  tells,  the  great.  Ulysses  is  no  more. 
Hence  springs  their  confidence,  and  from  ovr  aigbs 
Their  rapine  strengthens,  and  theur  riots  rise  : 
Constant  as  Jove  the  night  and  day  bestows. 
Bleeds  a  whole  hecatomb,  a  vintage  flows. 
None  match'd  this  hero's  wealth,  of  all  who  reign 
O'er  the  fair  islands  of  the  neighbouring  main. 
Nor  all  the  monarchs  whose  far-dreaded  sway 
The  wide-extended  continents  obey  : 
First  on  the  main  bind,  of  Ulysses'  breed      [feed; 
Twelve  herds,  twelve  flocks,  on  ocean's  mai^ 
As  many  stalls  for  shaggy  goats  are  rear'd ; 
As  many  lodgments  for  the  tusky  herd  ; 
Those  foreign  keepers  guard :  and  here  are  seen 
Twelve  herds  of  goats  that  graze  our  utmost  green ; 
To  native  pastors  is  theur  chai^ge  aasign'd ; 
And  mme  the  care  to  feed  the  bristly  kind  : 
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Each  day  the  fattest  bleeds  of  either  herd, 
I    AH  to  the  saitors'  wasteful  board  preferr'd.'* 

Thus  he,  beneyolent :  his  unknown  guest 
With  hunger  keen  devours  the  savourv  feast ; 
While  schemes  of  vengeance  ripen  in  his  breast. 
Silent  and  thoughtful  while  the  board  he  eyed, 
Eumseus  pours  on  high  the  purple  tide ; 
The  king  with  smiling  looks  his  joy  express*d. 
And  thus  the  kind  inviting  host  address'd : 

<'  Say  now,  what  man  is  he,  the  man  deplored. 
So  rich,  so  potent,  w^hom  you  style  your  lord  I 
Late  with  such  affluence  and  possessions  bless'd, 
And  now  in  honour's  glorious  bed  at  rest. 
Whoever  was  the  warrior,  he  must  be 
To  fame  no  stranger,  nor  perhaps  to  me ; 
Who  (so  the  gods,  and  so  the  fates  ordain'd) 
Have  wanderd  many  a  sea,  and  many  a  laud." 

^  Small  is  the  faith  the  prince  and  queen  ascribe 
(Replied  Eumieus)  to  the  wandering  tribe : 
For  needy  strangers  still  to  flattery  fly, 
And  want  too  oft  betrays  the  tongue  to  lie. 
Each  vagrant  traveller  that  touches  here, 
Deludes  with  fallacies  the  royal  ear, 
I   To  dear  remembrance  makes  his  image  rise. 
And  calls  the  springing  sorrows  from  her  eyes. 
Such  thou  may'st  be.    But  he  whose  name  you 

crave 
Moulders  in  earth,  or  welters  on  the  wave. 
Or  food  for  fish,  or  dogs,  his  relics  lie, 
Or  torn  by  birds  are  scatter'd  through  the  sky. 
So  perish'd  he :  and  left  (for  ever  lost) 
Much  woe  to  all,  but  sure  to  me  the  most. 
So  mild  a  master  never  shall  I  find : 
Less  dear  the  parents  whom  I  left  behind, 
Less  soft  my  mother,  less  my  father  kind. 
Not  with  such  transport  would  my  eyes  run  o*er, 
Again  to  hail  them  in  their  native  shore. 
As  loved  Ulysses  once  more  to  embrace. 
Restored  and  breathing  in  his  natal  place. 
That  name,  for  ever  dread,  yet  ever  dear, 
Even  in  his  absence  I  pronounce  with  fear : 
In  my  respect,  he  bears  a  prince's  part ; 
And  lives  a  veiy  brother  in  my  heart.'* 

Thus  spoke  the  faithful  swain,  and  thus  rejoin'd 
The  master  of  his  grief,  the  man  of  patient  mind : 
<'  Ulysses,  friend !  shall  view  his  old  abodes. 
Distrustful  as  thou  art,  nor  doubt  the  gods. 
Nor  speak  I  rashly,  but  with  &ith  averr'd. 
And  what  I  speak  attesting  heaven  has  heard. 
If  so,  a  cloak  and  vesture  be  my  meed ; 
Till  his  return  no  title  shall  I  plead. 
Though  certain  be  my  news,  and  great  my  need. 
Whom  want  itself  can  force  untruths  to  tell, 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

<<  Thou  first  be  witness,  hospitable  Jove  1 
And  every  god  inspiring  social  love  1 
And  witness  every  household  power  that  waits 
Guard  of  these  fires,  and  angel  of  these  gates ! 
Ere  the  next  moon  increase,  or  this  decay. 
His  ancient  realms  Ulysses  shall  survey. 
In  blood  and  dust  each  proud  oppressor  mourn. 
And  the  lost  glories  of  his  house  return." 

«  Nor  shall  that  meed  be  thine,  nor  ever  more 
Shall  loved  Ulysses  hail  this  luippy  shore 
(Replied  Eumieus :)  to  the  present  hour 
Now  turn  thy  thought  and  joys  within  our  power. 
From  sad  reflection  let  my  soul  repose ; 
The  name  of  him  awakes  a  thousand  woes. 
But  guard  him,  gods  I  and  to  these  arms  restore  I 
Not  his  true  consort  can  desire  him  more  ; 


Not  old  Laertes,  broken  with  despair ; 
Not  young  Telemachus,  his  blooming  heir. 
Alas,  Telemachus !  my  sorrows  flow 
Afresh  for  thee,  my  second  cause  of  woe ! 
Like  some  fair  plant  set  by  a  heavenly  hand. 
He  grew,  he  flourished,  and  he  blees'd  the  laiid ; 
In  lUl  the  Youth  his  faUier's  image  shined. 
Bright  in  his  person,  brighter  in  his  mind. 
What  man,  or  god,  deceived  his  better  sense. 
Far  on  the  swelling  seas  to  wander  hence ! 
To  distant  Pylos  hapless  is  he  gone. 
To  seek  his  father's  fate,  and  fi^d  his  own  f 
For  traitors  wait  his  way,  with  dire  design 
To  end  at  once  the  great  Arcesian  line. 
But  let  us  leave  him  to  their  wills  above ; 
The  fates  of  men  are  in  the  hand  of  Jove. 
And  now,  my  venerable  guest,  declare 
Your  name,  your  parents,  and  your  native  air  : 
Sincere,  from  whence  begim  your  course  relate. 
And  to  wlmt  ship  I  owe  the  friendly  freight" 

Thus  he :  and  thus,  with  prompt  invention  bold. 
The  cautious  chief  his  ready  story  told : 

"  On  dark  reserve  what  better  can  prevail. 
Or  from  the  fluent  tongue  produce  the  tale. 
Than  when  two  friends,  alone,  in  peaceful  place 
Confer,  and  wines  and  cates  the  table  grace  ; 
But  most  the  kind  inviter's  cheerful  face  I 
Thus  might  we  sit,  with  social  goblets  crown'd. 
Till  the  whole  circle  of  the  year  goes  round ; 
Not  the  whole  circle  of  the  year  would  close 
My  long  narration  of  a  life  of  woes.  [came 

But  such  was  heaven's  high  will !  Know  then,  I 
From  sacred  Crete,  and  from  a  sire  of  fame. 
Castor  Hylacides  (that  name  he  bore^ 
Beloved  and  honour'd  in  his  native  snore ; 
Bless'd  in  his  riches,  in  his  children  more. 
Sprung  of  a  handmaid,  from  a  bought  embrace, 
I  shared  his  kindness  with  his  lawful  race : 
But  when  that  fate,  which  all  must  undergo, 
From  earth  removed  him  to  the  shades  below. 
The  large  domain  his  greedy  sons  divide. 
And  each  was  portion'd  as  the  lots  decide. 
Little,  alas  I  was  left  my  wretched  share. 
Except  a  house,  a  covert  from  the  air : 
But  what  by  nigeard  fortune  waa  denied, 
A  willing  widow^  copious  wealth  supplied. 
My  valour  was  my  plea,  a  galUint  mind 
That,  true  to  honour,  never  lagg'd  behind ; 
(The  sex  is  ever  to  a  soldier  kind.) 
Now  wasting  years  my  former  strength  confound. 
And  added  woes  have  bow'd  me  to  the  ground ; 
Yet  by  the  stubble  you  may  guess  the  grain. 
And  mark  the  ruins  of  no  vulgar  man. 
Me,  Pallas  gave  to  lead  the  nutrtial  storm. 
And  the  fair  ranks  of  battle  to  deform : 
Me,  Mars  inspired  to  turn  the  foe  to  flight, 
And  tempt  the  secret  ambush  of  the  night 
Let  ghastly  death  in  all  his  forms  appear, 
I  saw  him  not ;  it  was  not  mine  to  fear. 
Before  the  rest  I  raised  my  ready  steel ; 
The  first  I  met,  he  yielded,  or  he  fell. 
But  works  of  peace  my  soul  disdain'd  to  bear. 
The  rural  labour,  or  domestic  care. 
To  raise  the  mast,  the  missile  dart  to  wing. 
And  send  swift  arrows  from  the  bounding  string, 
Were  arts  the  gods  made  grateful  to  mv  mind : 
Those  gods  who  turn  (to  various  ends  design'd) 
The  various  thoughts  and  talents  of  mankind. 
Before  the  Grecians  touch'd  the  Trojan  plain. 
Nine  times  commander  or  by  land  or  main, 
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In  foreign  fields  I  spread  my  glory  far. 
Great  in  the  praise,  rich  in  the  spoils  of  war : 
Thence  charged  with  riches,  as  increased  in  fame^ 
To  Crete  retui*n'd,  an  honourable  name. 
But  when  great  Jove  that  direful  war  decreed, 
Which  roused  all  Greece,  and  made  the  mighty 
Our  states  myself  and  Idomen  employ  [bleed, 

To  lead  their  fleets  and  carry  death  to  Troy. 
Nine  years  we  warr*d :  the  tenth  saw  I  lion  fall ; 
Homeward  we  sail'd,  but  heaven  disj)ersed  us  all. 
One  only  month  my  wife  enjoy 'd  my  stay ; 
So  will'd  the  god  who  gives  and  takes  away. 
Nine  ships  I  mann'd,  equipped  with  ready  stores. 
Intent  to  voyage  to  the  Egyptian  shores; 
In  feast  and  sacriflce  my  chosen  train 
Six  days  consumed ;  the  seventh  we  ploughM  the 
Crete's  ample  fields  diminish  to  our  eye  ;     [main. 
Before  the  Boreal  blast  the  vessels  fly  : 
Safe  through  the  level  seas  we  sweep  our  way ; 
The  steerman  governs,  and  the  ships  obey. 
The  fifth  fair  mom  we  stem  the  Eg^-ptian  tide. 
And  tilting  o'er  the  bay  the  vessels  nde : 
To  anchor  there  my  fellows  I  command. 
And  spies  commission  to  explore  the  land. 
But  sway'd  by  lust  of  gain,  and  headlong  will, 
Tlie  coasts  they  ravage,  and  the  natives  kill. 
The  spreading  clamour  to  their  city  flies. 
And  horse  and  foot  in  mingled  tumult  rise. 
The  reddening  dawn  reveals  the  circling  fields 
Horrid  with  bristly  spears,  and  glancing  shields. 
Jove  thunder*d  on  theii*  side.     Our  guilty  head 
We  tum'd  to  flight :    the  gathering  vengeance 

spread 
On  all  parts  round,  and  heaps  on  heaps  lie  dead. 
I  then  explored  my  thought,  what  course  to  prove  ! 
(And  sure  the  thought  was  dictated  by  Jove ; 
Oh  had  he  left  me  to  that  happier  doom. 
And  saved  a  life  of  miseries  to  come !) 
The  radiant  helmet  from  my  brows  unlaced. 
And  low  on  earth  my  shield  and  javelin  cast, 
I  meet  the  monarch  with  a  suppliant's  face. 
Approach  his  chariot,  and  his  luiees  embrace. 
He  heard,  he  saved,  he  placed  me  at  his  side : 
My  state  he  pitied,  and  my  tears  he  dried, 
Restrain'd  the  rage  the  vengeful  foe  expr^ss'd. 
And  tum'd  the  deadlv  weapons  from  my  breast : 
Pious  !  to  guard  the  hospitable  rite. 
And  fearing  Jove,  whom  mercy's  works  delight. 
^  In  Egypt  thus  with  peace  and  plenty  bless'd 
I  lived  (and  happy  still  had  lived)  a  guest : 
On  seven  bright  years  successive  blessings  wait ; 
The  next  changed  all  the  colour  of  my  fate. 
A  false  Phcenician,  of  insidious  mind. 
Versed  in  vile  arts,  and  foe  to  humankind, 
With  semblance  fair  invites  me  to  his  home  ; 
I  seized  the  proffer  (ever  fond  to  roam  ;) 
Domestic  in  his  faithless  roof  I  stay'd. 
Till  the  swift  sun  his  annual  circle  made. 
To  Lybia  then  he  meditates  the  way ; 
With  guileful  art  a  stranger  to  betray, 
And  sell  to  bondage  in  a  foreign  land : 
Much  doubting,  yet  oompell'd,  I  quit  the  strand. 
Through  the  mid  seas  the  nimble  pinnace  sails, 
Aloof  from  Crete,  before  the  northern  gales : 
But  when  remote  her  chalky  cliffs  we  lost, 
And  far  from  ken  of  any  other  coast. 
When  all  was  wild  expanse  of  sea  and  air. 
Then  doom'd  high  Jove  due  vengeance  to  prepare. 
He  hung  a  night  of  horrors  o'er  their  head, 
(The  shaded  ocean  blackenM  as  it  spread ;) 


He  launch'd  the  fiery  bolt ;  from  pole  to  pole  ' 

Broad  burst  the  lightnings,  deep  the  thunders  ruD ; 
In  giddy  rounds  the  whirling  ^ip  is  tost. 
And  all  in  clouds  of  smothering  sulphur  lost. 
As  from  a  hanging  rock's  tremendous  height. 
The  sable  crows  with  intercepted  flight  [hoe. 

Drop  endlong ;  scarr'd,  and  black  with  salphuruu? 
So  from  the  deck  are  hurl'd  the  ghastly  crew. 
Such  end  the  wicked  found !     But  Jove's  intent 
Was  yet  to  save  the  oppress'd  and  innocent. 
Placed  on  the  mast  (the  last  recourse  of  life) 
With  winds  and  waves  I  held  unequal  strife ; 
For  nine  long  days  the  billows  tilting  o*er. 
The  tenth  soft  wafts  me  to  Thresprotia's  shore. 
The  monarch's  son  a  shipwreck'd  wretch  relieved. 
The  sire  with  hospitable  rites  received. 
And  in  his  palace  like  a  brother  placed. 
With  gifts  of  price  and  gorgeous  garments  giaced. 
While  here  I  sojoum'd,  oft  I  hea^  the  fame 
How  late  Ulysses  to  the  country  came. 
How  loved,  how  honoured  in  this  court  he  staid. 
And  here  his  whole  collected  treasure  laid ; 
I  saw  myself  the  vast  unnumber'd  store 
Of  steel  ehiborate,  and  refulgent  ore, 
And  brass  high  heap'd  amidst  the  regal  dome  ; 
Immense  supplies  for  a^es  yet  to  come  ! 
Meantime  he  voyaged  to  explore  the  will 
Of  Jove  on  high  Dodona's  holy  hill. 
What  means  might  best  his  safe  return  arsul. 
To  come  in  pomp,  or  bear  a  secret  sail  t 
Full  oft  has  Phidon,  whilst  he  pour'd  the  wine. 
Attesting  solemn  all  the  powers  divine. 
That  soon  Ulysses  would  return,  declared. 
The  sailors  waiting,  and  the  ships  prepareid. 
But  first  the  king  dismiss'd  me  from  his  shores, 
For  fair  Dulichium  crown'd  with  fruitful  stores ; 
To  good  Acastus'  friendly  care  consign'd : 
But  other  counsels  pleased  the  sailors'  mind : 
New  frauds  were  plotted  by  the  faithless  train. 
And  misery  demands  me  onoe  again. 
Sooa  as  remote  from  shore  they  plough  the  wave. 
With  ready  hands  they  rush  to  seize  their  slave  ; 
Then  with  these  tattered  rags  they  wrap  me  ronnd, 
(Stripp'd  of  my  own^  and  to  the  vessel  bomid 
At  eve,  at  Ithaca's  aelightful  land 
The  ship  arrived :  forth  issuing  on  the  sand. 
They  sought  repast ;  while  to  me  unhappy  kind. 
The  pitting  gods  themselves  my  chains  unbind. 
Soft  I  descended,  to  the  sea  applied 
My  naked  breast,  and  shot  along  the  tide. 
Soon  pass'd  beyond  their  sight,  I  left  the  flood. 
And  took  the  spreading  shelter  of  the  wood. 
Their  prize  escaped,  the  faithless  pirates  moum*d. 
But  deem'd  inquir}*^  vain,  and  to  their  ship  returned. 
Screen'd  by  protecting  gods  from  hostile  eyes. 
They  led  me  to  a  good  man  and  a  wise ; 
To  live  beneath  thy  hospitable  care. 
And  wait  the  woes  heaven  dooms  me  yet  to  bear.** 
^  Unhappy  guest !  whose  sorrows  touch  my  mind! 
(Thus  good  Eumteus  with  a  sigh  rejoin'd) 
For  real  sufferings  since  I  grieve  sincere. 
Check  not  with  fallacies  the  springing  tear  ; 
Nor  turn  the  passion  into  groundless  joy 
For  him,  whom  heaven  has  destined  to  destroy. 
Oh  I  had  he  perish'd  on  some  well-fought  day. 
Or  in  his  friends'  embraces  died  away  I 
Tliat  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  might 
Historic  marbles,  to  record  his  praise :  [rai~^ 

His  praise,  eternal  on  the  faithfiil  stone. 
Had  with  transmissive  honours  graced  his  son. 
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Now  snatch'd  by  harpies  to  the  dreary  coasti 

Sunk  is  the  hero,  aiid  his  glory  lost  I 

While  pensive  in  this  solitary  den, 

Far  from  gay  cities,  and  the  ways  of  men, 

I  linger  life ;  nor  to  the  court  repair, 

But  when  the  constant  queen  commands  my  care ; 

Or  when,  to  taste  her  hospitable  board. 

Some  guest  arrives  with  rumours  of  her  lord ; 

And  these  indulge  their  want,  and  those  their  woe, 

And  here  the  tears,  and  there  the  goblets  flow. 

By  many  such  have  I  been  wamM ;  but  chief 

By  one  iEtoUan  robb'd  of  all  belief. 

Whose  hap  it  was  to  this  our  roof  to  roam. 

For  murder  banish'd  from  his  native  home  : 

lie  swore,  Ulysses  on  the  coast  of  Crete 

Staid  but  a  season  to  refit  his  fleet ;  ^ 

A  few  revolving  months  should  waft  him  o*er. 

Fraught  with  bold  warriors,  and  a  boundless  store. 

0  thou !  whom  age  has  taught  to  understand. 
And  heaven  has  guided  with  a  favouring  hand, 
On  god  or  mortal  to  obtrude  a  lie 

Forbear,  and  dread  to  flatter,  as  to  die. 

Not  for  such  ends  my  house  and  heart  are  free, 

But  dear  respect  to  Jove,  and  charity." 

"  And  why,  O  swain  of  unbelieving  mind ! 
(Thus  quick  replied  the  wisest  of  mankind) 
Doubt  you  my  oath  ?  yet  more  my  faith  to  tiy, 
A  solemn  compact  let  us  ratify. 
And  witness  every  power  that  rules  the  sky  I 
If  here  Ulysses  from  his  labours  rest. 
Be  then  my  prize  a  tunic  and  a  vest ; 
And,  where  my  hopes  invite  me,  straight  transport 
In  safety  to  Dulichium*s  friendly  court. 
But  if  he  greets  not  thy  desiring  eye, 
Hurl  me  from  yon  dread  precipice  on  high  ; 
The  due  reward  of  fraud  and  perjury." 

'^  Doubtless,  O  guest !  great  laud  and  praise  were 
mine 
(Replied  the  swain)  for  spotless  faith  divine. 
If,  after  social  rites  and  gifts  bestow*d, 

1  stain'd  my  hospitable  hearth  with  blood : 
How  would  the  gmls  my  righteous  toils  succeed, 
And  bless  the  hand  that  made  a  stranger  bleed  t 
No  more — ^the  approaching  hours  of  sOent  night 
First  claim  refection,  then  to  rest  invite  ; 
Beneath  our  humble  cottage  let  us  haste, 

And  here,  unenvied,  rural  dainties  taste." 

Thus  communed  these ;  while  to  their  lowly  dome 
The  full-fed  swine  retum'd  with  evening  home  ; 
Compeird,  reluctant,  to  their  several  sties, 
With  din  obstreperous,  and  ungrateful  cries. 
Then  to  the  slaves — **  Now  from  the  herd  the  best 
Select,  in  honour  of  our  foreign  guest : 
With  him,  let  us  the  genial  banquet  share, 
For  great  and  many  are  the  griefs  we  bear  ; 
While  those  who  from  our  labours  heap  their  board, 
Blaspheme  their  feeder,  and  forget  their  lord." 
Thus  speaking,  with  dispatchful  hsjid  he  took 
A  weighty  axe,  and  cleft  the  solid  oak  ; 
This  on  tlie  earth  he  piled  ;  a  boar  full-fed. 
Of  five  years  age,  before  the  pile  was  led ; 
The  swain,  whom  acts  of  piety  delight, 
Oliserv'ant  of  the  gods,  begins  the  rite ; 
First  shears  the  forehead  of  the  bristly  boar, 
And  suppliant  stands,  invoking  every  power 
To  speed  Ulysses  to  his  native  shore. 
A  knotty  stake  then  aiming  at  his  head, 
Down  dropp'd  he  groaning,  and  the  spirit  fled. 
The  scorching  flames  climb  round  on  every  side : 
Then  the  singed  members  they  with  skill  divide  ; 


On  these,  in  rolls  of  fat  involved  with  art. 
The  choicest  morsels  lay  from  every  part. 
Some  in  the  flames,  bestrow'd  with  flour,  they  threw; 
Some  cut  in  fragments,  from  the  forks  they  drew : 
These  while  on  several  tables  they  dispose. 
As  priest  himself  the  blameless  rustic  rose ; 
Expert  the  destined  victim  to  dispart 
In  seven  just  portions,  pure  of  hand  and  heart. 
One  sacred  to  the  nymphs  apart  they  lay  ; 
Another  to  the  winged  son  of  May : 
The  rural  tribe  in  common  share  the  rest, 
The  king  the  chine,  the  honour  of  the  feast. 
Who  sat  delighted  at  his  servant's  board : 
The  faithful  servant  joy'd  his  unknown  lord. 
«  Oh  be  thou  dear  (Ulysses  cried)  to  Jove, 
As  well  thou  cUiim'st  a  grateful  stranger's  love  ! " 
''Be  then  thy  thanks  (the  bounteous  swain  replied) 
Enjoyment  of  the  good  the  gods  provide. 
From  God's  own  hand  descend  our  joys  and  woes ; 
These  he  decrees,  and  he  but  suffers  those : 
All  power  is  his,  and  whatsoe'er  he  wills, 
The  will  itself,  omnipotent,  fulfils." 
This  said,  the  first-fruits  to  the  gods  he  gave : 
Then  pour'd  of  ofTer'd  wine  the  sable  wave : 
In  great  Ulysses'  hand  he  placed  the  bowl. 
He  sat,  and  sweet  refection  cheer'd  his  soul. 
The  bread  from  canisters  Mesaulius  gave, 
(Eumseus'  proper  treasure  bought  this  slave. 
And  led  from  Taphos,  to  attend  his  board, 
A  servant  added  to  his  absent  lord) 
His  task  it  was  the  wheaten  loaves  to  lay. 
And  from  the  banquet  take  the  bowls  away. 
And  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  repreas'd. 
And  each  betakes  him  to  his  couch  to  rest. 

Now  came  the  night,  and  darkness  cover'd  o'er 
The  face  of  things  ;  the  winds  began  to  roar ; 
The  driving  storm  the  wateiy  west  wind  pours, 
And  Jove  descends  in  deluges  of  showers. 
Studious  of  rest  and  warmUi,  Ulysses  lies, 
Foreseeing  from  the  first  the  storm  would  rise ; 
In  mere  necessity  of  coat  and  cloak. 
With  artful  preface  to  his  host  he  spoke :   [grace ; 

**  Hear  me,  my  friends !  who  this  good  banquet 
'Tis  sweet  to  pUy  the  fool  in  time  and  place. 
And  wine  can  of  their  wits  the  wise  b^uile. 
Make  the  sage  frolic,  and  the  serious  smile. 
The  grave  in  merry  measures  frisk  about. 
And  many  a  long-repented  word  bring  out. 
Since  to  be  talkative  I  now  commence. 
Let  wit  cast  off  the  sullen  yoke  of  sense. 
Once  I  was  strong  (would  heaven  restore  those  days) 
And  with  my  betters  claim'd  a  share  of  praise. 
Ulysses,  Menelaus,  led  forth  a  band. 
And  join'd  me  with  them  ('twas  tiieir  own  com- 
A  deathful  ambush  for  the  foe  to  lay;         [mand) 
Beneath  Troy  walls  by  night  we  took  our  way: 
There,  clad  in  arms,  along  the  marshes  spread. 
We  made  the  osier-fringed  bank  our  bed. 
Full  soon  the  inclemency  of  heaven  I  feel, 
Nor  had  these  shoulders  covering,  but  of  steel. 
Sharp  blew  the  north :  snow  whitening  all  the  fields 
Froze  with  the  blast,  and  gathering  glazed  our 

shields. 
There  all  but  I,  well  fenced  with  cloak  and  vest, 
Lay  cover'd  by  their  ample  shields  at  rest. 
Fool  that  I  was!  I  left  behind  my  own; 
The  skill  of  weather  and  of  winds  unknown. 
And  trusted  to  my  coat  and  shield  alone ! 
When  now  was  wasted  more  than  half  the  night, 
And  the  stars  faded  at  approaching  light ; 
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Sudden  I  jogg'd  Ul^nssee,  who  wa«  laid 
Fast  by  my  side,  and,  shiveriDg,  tliUH  I  said: 

<  Here  longer  in  this  field  I  cannot  lie. 
The  winter  pinches,  and  with  cold  I  die, 
And  die  ashamed  (O  wisest  of  mankind) 
The  only  fool  who  left  liis  cloak  behind.* 

"He  thought,  and  answered:  (hardly  waking  yet, 
Sprung  in  his  mind  the  momentary  wit; 
That  wit,  which  or  in  council,  or  in  fight. 
Still  met  the  emergence,  and  determined  right) 
'  Hush  thee,  he  cried,  (soft-whispering  in  my  ear) 
Speak  not  a  word,  lest  any  Greek  may  hear — * 
And  then  (supporting  on  his  arm  his  head) 
<  Hear  me,  companions  1  (thus  aloud  he  said) 
Methinks  too  distant  from  the  fleet  we  lie : 
Even  now  a  vision  stood  before  my  eye. 
And  sure  the  warning  vision  was  from  high : 
Let  from  among  us  some  swift  courier  rise. 
Haste  to  the  general,  and  demand  supplies.' 

**  Upstarted  Thoas  straight,  Andrsemon's  son, 
Nimbly  he  rose,  and  cast  his  garment  down; 
Instant,  the  racer  vanish'd  off  the  ground ; 
That  instant,  in  his  cloak  I  wrapped  me  round : 
And  safe  I  slept,  till  brightly-dawning  shone 
The  mom,  conspicuous  on  her  golden  throne. 

"  O  were  my  strength  as  then,  as  then  my  age. 
Some  friend  would  fence  me  from  the  winter's  rage. 
Yet  tatter'd  as  I  look,  I  challenged  then 
The  honours,  and  the  offices  of  men : 
Some  master  or  some  servant  would  allow 
A  cloak  and  vest — but  I  am  nothing  now ! " 

'^  Well  hast  thou  spoke  ^rejoin'd  the  attentive 
Thy  lips  let  fall  no  idle  woros  or  vain !         swain) 
Nor  garment  shalt  thou  want,  nor  aught  beside 
Meet  for  the  wandering  suppliant  to  provide. 
But  in  the  morning  take  thy  clothes  again. 
For  here  one  vest  suffices  everv  swain ; 
No  change  of  garments  to  our  hinds  is  known : 
But  when  return'd,  the  good  Ulysses'  son 
With  better  hand  shall  grace  with  fit  attires 
His  guest,  and  send  thee  where  thy  soul  desires." 
,       The  honest  herdsman  rose,  as  this  he  said, 
And  drew  before  the  hearth  the  stranger's  bed : 
The  fleecy  spoils  of  sheep,  a  goat's  rough  hide, 
;   He  spreads :  and  adds  a  mantle  thick  and  wide : 
,   With  store  to  heap  alx>ve  him,  and  below, 
And  guard  each  quarter  as  the  tempests  blow. 
There  lay  the  king,  and  all  the  rest  supine ; 
All,  but  the  careful  master  of  the  swine : 
Forth  hasted  he  to  tend  his  bristly  care : 
Well  arm'd,  and  fenced  against  nocturnal  air ; 
His  weighty  falchion  o'er  his  shoulder  tied : 
His  shaggy  cloak  a  mountain  goat  supplied : 
With  his  broad  spear,  tlie  dread  of  dogs  and  men. 
He  seeks  his  lodging  in  the  rocky  den. 
There  to  the  tusky  herd  he  bends  his  way,      [lay. 
Where,  screen'd  from  Boreas,  high  o'er-arch'd  they 
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ARGUMENT. 

THS  RBTUIUr  or  TRLBNACHI'S. 

The  gdddcsB  Minerva  oommands  Telemachus  In  a  vlafon 
to  rotuni  to  Ithaca.  Pisiittratua  and  he  take  leave  of 
MenelaOi,  and  arrive  at  Pylos:  where  they  part;  and 
Telemachiu  eeta  eall,  after  having  received  on  board 
Theoclymenna  the  eoothaayer.  The  aoene  then  changes 
to  the  cottage  of  Eummu,  who  entertains  Ulynee  with  a 


recital  of  hifi  adventurea.  In  the  meanflmff  Telemacbiu 
arrives  on  the  coast ;  and,  sending  the  rentA  to  the  town, 
proceeds  by  himself  to  the  lodge  of  Eumcus. 


Now  had  Minerva  reach'd  those  ample  plains. 
Famed  for  the  dance,  where  Menelaus  reigns. 
Anxious  she  flies  to  great  Ulysses'  heir. 
His  instant  vo^'age  challengea  all  her  care. 
Beneath  the  royal  portico  dispUiy'd, 
With  Nestor's  son,  Telemachus  was  laid: 
In  sleep  profound  the  son  of  Nestor  lies ; 
Not  thine,  Ulysses !    Care  unseal'd  his  eyes : 
Restless  he  grieved,  with  various  fears  oppreas'd. 
And  all  thy  fortunes  roll'd  within  his  breast. 
When,  «  6  Telemachus !  ^the  goddess  said) 
Too  long  in  vain,  too  widely  hut  thou  stray'd : 
Thus  leaving  careless  thy  paternal  right 
The  robbers'  prize,  the  prey  to  lawless  might. 
On  fond  pursuits  neglectful  while  you  roam. 
Even  now  the  hand  of  rapine  sacks  the  dome. 
Hence  to  Atrides ;  and  his  leave  implore 
To  launch  thy  vessel  for  thy  natal  shore : 
Fly,  whilst  thy  mother  virtuous  yet  withstands 
Her  kindred's  wishes,  and  her  sire's  oommaods. 
Through  both,  Eurymachus  pursues  the  dame ; 
And  with  the  noblest  gifts  asserts  his  claim. 
Hence  therefore,  while  thy  stores  thy  own  remain ; 
Thou  know'st  the  practice  of  the  female  train  ; 
Lost  in  the  children  of  the  present  spouse, 
Thev  slight  the  pledges  of  their  former  vows  : 
Their  love  is  always  with  the  lover  past ; 
Still  the  succeeding  flame  expels  the  hut. 
Let  o'er  thy  house  some  chosen  maid  preside. 
Till  heaven  decrees  to  bless  thee  in  a  bride. 
But  now  thy  more  attentive  ears  incline  ; 
Observe  the  warnings  of  a  power  divine  : 
For  tliee  their  snares  the  suitor  lords  shall  lav 
In  Saraos'  sands,  or  straits  of  Ithaca  : 
To  seize  thy  life  shall  lurk  the  murderous  hand. 
Ere  yet  thy  footsteps  press  thy  native  land. 

No sooner  far  their  riot  and  their  lust 

All  covering  earth  shall  bury  deep  in  dust  ! 
Then  distant  from  the  scatter'd  islands  steer. 
Nor  let  the  night  retard  thy  full  career  ; 
Thy  heavenly  guardian  shall  instruct  the  gale* 
To  smooth  thy  passage,  and  supply  thy  sails  : 
And  when  at  Ithaca  thy  labour  ends. 
Send  to  the  town  thy  vessel  with  thy  friends  ; 
But  seek  thou  first  the  master  of  the  swine, 
(For  still  to  thee  his  loyal  thoughts  incline) 
There  pass  the  night :  while  he  his  course  pai9ae« 
To  bring'  Penelope  the  wish'd-for  news, 
That  thou  safe  sailing  from  the  PyUan  strand 
Art  come  to  bless  her  in  thy  native  land.'' 

Thus  spoke  the  goddess  ;  and  resumed  her  flight 
To  the  pure  regions  of  eternal  light. 
Meanwhile  Pisistratus  he  gently  shakes. 
And  with  these  words  the  slumbering  youth  atrafces: 

<<  Rise,  son  of  Nestor  !  for  the  road  prepare. 
And  join  the  hamess'd  coursers  to  the  car." 

"  What  cause  (he  cried)  can  justify  our  flight. 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  forbidding  night  t 
Here  wait  we  rather,  till  approaching  day 
Shall  prompt  our  speed,  and  point  the  ready  way. 
Nor  think  of  flight  before  the  Spartan  king 
Shall  bid  farewell,  and  bounteous  presents  bring  ; 
Gifts,  which,  to  distant  ages  safely  stored. 
The  sacred  act  of  friendship  shall  record.** 

Thus  he.  But  when  the  dawn  bestreak'd  the  east. 
The  king  from  Helen  rose,  and  soo^t  his  goeat. 
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As  soon  as  his  approach  the  hero  knew, 
The  splendid  mantle  round  him  first  he  threw, 
Then  o'er  his  ample  shoulders  whirl'd  the  cloak. 
Respectful  met  the  monarch,  and  bespoke  : 

^  Hail,  great  Atrides,  favoured  of  high  Jore  ! 
Let  not  thy  friends  in  vain  for  license  more. 
Swift  let  us  measure  back  the  watery  way. 
Nor  check  our  speed,  impatient  of  delay." 

'*  If  with  desire  so  strong  thy  bosom  glows, 
111  (said  the  king)  should  I  thy  wish  oppose  ; 
For  oft  in  others  freely  I  reprove 
The  iU-timed  efforts  of  officious  love  ; 
Who  love  too  much,  hate  in  the  like  extreme. 
And  both  the  golden  mean  alike  condemn. 
Alike  he  thwarts  the  hospitable  end. 
Who  drives  the  free,  or  stays  the  hasty  friend  ; 
True  friendship's  laws  are  by  this  rule  expressed. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest. 
Yet  stay,  my  friends,  and  in  your  chanot  take 
The  noblest  presents  that  our  love  can  make  : 
Meantime  commit  we  to  our  women's  care 
Some  choice  domestic  viands  to  prepare : 
The  traveller,  rising  from  the  buiquet  gay. 
Eludes  the  labours  of  the  tedious  way. 
Then  if  a  wider  course  shall  rather  please 
Through  spacious  ArgoB,and  the  realms  of  Greece, 
Atrides  in  his  chariot  shall  attend  ; 
Himself  thy  convoy  to  each  royal  friend. 
No  prince  will  let  Ulysses'  heir  remove 
Without  some  pledge,  some  monument  of  love  : 
These  will  the  caldron,  these  the  tripod  give, 
From  those  the  well-pair'd  mules  we  shall  re- 
ceive, 
Or  bowl  emboss'd  whose  golden  figures  live." 

To  whom  the  youth,  for  prudence  famed,  replied: 
'<  0  monarch,  care  of  heaven  !  thy  people's  pride ! 
No  friend  in  Ithaca  my  place  supplies  ; 
No  powerful  hands  are  there,  no  watchful  eyes  : 
My  stores  exposed,  and  fenceless  house,  demand 
The  speediest  succour  from  my  guardian  hand  ; 
Lest  in  a  search  too  anxious  and  too  vain 
Of  one  lost  joy,  I  lose  what  yet  remain." 

His  purpose  when  the  generous  warrior  heard. 
He  chai^g^  the  household  catee  to  be  prepared. 
Now  with  the  dawn,  from  his  adjoining  home. 
Was  Boethoedes  Eteoneus  come  ; 
Swift  as  the  word  he  forms  the  rising  blaze. 
And  o'er  the  coals  the  smoking  fragments  lays. 
Meantime  the  king,  his  son,  and  Helen,  went 
Where  the  rich  wardrobe  breathed  a  costly  scent. 
The  king  selected  from  the  glittering  rows 
A  bowl :  the  prince  a  silver  beaker  chose. 
The  beauteous  queen  revolved  with  careful  eyes 
Her  various  textures  of  unnumber*d  dyes. 
And  chose  the  laigest ;  with  no  vulgar  art 
Her  own  fair  honSs  embroider'd  every  part : 
Beneath  the  rest  it  lay  divinely  bright. 
Like  radiant  Hesper  o'er  the  gems  of  night. 
Then  with  each  gift  they  hasten'd  to  their  guest, 
Aud  thus  the  king  Ulvsses'  heir  address'd  : 

**  Since  fix*d  are  thy  resolves,  may  thundering 
With  happiest  omens  thy  desires  approve  I    [Jove 
This  silver  bowl,  whose  costly  margins  shine 
Enchased  with  gold,  this  valued  gift  be  thine  : 
To  me  this  present,  of  Vulcanian  frame. 
From  Sidon's  hospitable  monarch  came ; 
To  thee  we  now  consign  the  precious  load. 
The  pride  of  longs,  and  labour  of  a  god." 

Then  gave  the  cup  ;  while  Megapenthes  brought 
The  silver  vase  with  living  sculpture  wrought 


The  beauteous  queen,  advancing  next,  display'd 
The  shining  veil,  and  thus  endearing  said : 

^  Accept,  dear  youth,  this  monument  of  love. 
Long  since,  in  better  days,  by  Helen  wove : 
Safe  in  thy  mother's  care  the  vesture  lay. 
To  deck  thy  pride,  and  grace  thy  nuptial  day. 
Meantime  may'st  thou  with  happiest  speed  regain 
Thy  stately  palace,  and  thy  wide  domain." 

She  said,  and  gave  the  veil : — with  grateful  look 
The  prince  the  variegated  present  took. 
And  now,  when  through  the  royal  dome  they  pass'd, 
High  on  a  throne  the  king  each  stranger  placed. 
A  golden  ewer  the  attendant  damsel  brings, 
Replete  with  water  from  the  crystal  springs  ; 
With  copious  streams  the  shining  vase  supplies 
A  silver  laver  of  capacious  size. 
They  wash.    The  tables  in  fair  order  spread. 
The  glittering  canisters  are  crown'd  with  bread  ; 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste, 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour ;  rich  repast ! 
While  Eteoneus  portions  out  the  shares, 
Atrides'  son  the  purple  draught  prepares. 
And  now  (each  sated  with  the  genial  feast. 
And  the  short  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  ceased) 
Ulysses'  son,  with  his  illustrious  friend. 
The  horses  join,  the  polish'd  car  ascend  : 
Along  the  court  the  fiery  steeds  rebound, 
And  the  wide  portal  echoes  to  the  sound. 
The  king  precedes ;  a  bowl  with  fra^prant  wine 
(Libation  destined  to  the  powers  divme) 
His  right  hand  held :  before  the  steeds  he  stands. 
Then,  mix'd  with  prayers,  he  utters  these  commands : 

"  Farewell  and  prosper,  youths  1 — letNestorknow 
What  grateful  thoughts  still  in  this  bosom  glow. 
For  all  the  proofs  of  his  paternal  care, 
Through  the  long  dangers  of  the  ten  years'  war.'* 

'<  Ah  I  doubt  not  our  report  (the  prince  rejoin'd) 
Of  all  the  virtues  of  thy  generous  mind. 
And  oh  !  return'd,  might  we  Ulysses  meet ! 
To  him  thy  presents  show,  thy  words  repeat : 
How  will  each  speech  his  grateful  wonder  raise  t 
How  will  each  gift  indulge  us  in  thy  praise  ?" 

Scarce  ended  thus  the  prince,  when  on  the  right 
Advanced  the  bird  of  Jove  ;  auspicious  sight  I 
A  milk-white  fowl  his  clenching  talons  bore. 
With  care  domestic  pamper'd  at  the  floor. 
Peasants  in  vain  with  threatening  cries  pursue, 
In  solemn  speed  the  bird  majestic  flew 
Full  dexter  to  the  car :  the  prosperous  sight 
Fill'd  every  breast  with  wonder  and  delight. 

But  Nestor's  son  the  cheerful  silence  broke. 
And  in  these  words  the  Spartan  chief  bespoke  : 
<'  Say  if  to  us  the  gods  these  omens  send, 
Or  fates  peculiar  to  thyself  portend  1" 

Whilst  yet  the  monarch  paused,  with  doubts 
oppress'd. 
The  beauteous  queen  relieved  his  labouring  breast. 

"  Hear  me  (she  cried)  to  whom  the  gods  have 
given 
To  read  this  sign,  and  mystic  sense  of  heaven. 
As  thus  the  plumy  sovereign  of  the  air 
Left  on  the  mountain's  brow  his  callow  care, 
And  wander'd  through  the  wide  ethereal  way 
To  pour  his  wrath  on  yon  luxurious  prey  ; 
So  shall  thy  godlike  father,  toss'd  in  vain 
Through  all  the  dangers  of  the  boundless  main, 
Arrive  (or  is  perclumce  already  come) 
From  sUiughter'd  gluttons  to  release  Uie  dome." 

'*  Oh  1  if  this  promised  bliss  by  thundering  Jove 
(The  prince  replied)  stand  fix'd  in  fate  above ; 
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To  thee,  as  to  some  god.  Til  temples  raise, 
And  crown  thy  altars  with  the  eostly  blaze/' 

He  said  ;  and,  bending  oVr  his  chainot.  Hung 
Athwart  tlie  Aeiy  steeds  the  smarting  thong  ; 
The  bounding  shafts  upon  the  harness  play. 
Till  night  descending  intercepts  the  way. 
To  Diodes,  at  Pheree,  they  repair, 
Whose  boasted  sire  was  sacred  Alpheus'  heir  ; 
With  him  all  night  the  youthful  strangers  stay'd, 
Nor  found  the  hospitable  rites  unpaid. 
But  soon  as  morning,  from  her  orient  Ijed, 
Had  tinged  the  mountains  with  her  earliest  red, 
They  joined  the  steeds,  and  on  the  chariot  sprung ; 
The  brazen  portals  in  their  passage  rung. 

To  Pylos  soon  they  came  :  when  thus  begun 
To  Nestor's  heir  Ulysses'  godlike  son  : 
"  Let  not  Pisistratus  in  vain  be  press'd, 
Nor  unconsenting  hear  his  friend's  request ; 
His  friend  by  long  hereditary  claim, 
In  toils  his  equal,  and  in  years  the  same. 
No  further  from  our  vessel,  I  implore. 
The  coursers  drive  ;  but  lash  them  to  tlie  shore. 
Too  long  thy  father  would  his  friend  detain  ; 
I  dread  his  proffer'd  kindness,  urged  in  vain." 

The  hero  paused,  and  ponder'd  this  request. 
While  love  and  duty  warr'd  within  his  breast. 
At  length  resolved,  he  tum'd  his  ready  hand. 
And  lash'd  his  panting  coursers  to  the  strand. 
There,  while  within  the  poop  with  care  he  stored 
The  regal  presents  of  the  Spartan  lord  ; 
"  With  sp<?ed  be  gone  (said  he)  call  every  mate. 
Ere  yet  to  Nestor  1  the  tale  relate. 
'Tis  true,  the  fervor  of  his  generous  heart 
Brooks  no  repulse,  nor  could'st  thou  soon  depart ; 
Himself  will  seek  thee  here,  nor  wilt  thou  find, 
In  words  alone,  the  Pyliau  monarch  kind. 
But  when  arrived  he  thy  return  shall  know. 
How  will  his  breast  with  honest  fury  glow  \" 
This  said,  the  sounding  strokes  his  horses  fire. 
And  soon  he  ixiach'd  the  palace  of  his  sire. 

**  Now  (cried  Telcmachus)  with  speedy  care 
Hoist  every  sail,  and  every  oar  prepare." 
Swift  as  the  word  his  willing  mates  obey. 
And  seize  their  seats,  impatient  for  the  sea. 

Meantime  the  prince  with  sacrifice  adores 
Minerva,  and  her  guardian  aid  implores  ; 
When  lo  !  a  wretch  ran  breathless  to  the  shore. 
New  from  his  crime,  and  reeking  yet  with  gore  : 
A  seer  he  was,  from  great  Melainpus  sprung, 
MelampuR,  who  in  Pylos  flourish'd  long. 
Till,  urged  by  wi'ongs,  a  foreira  realm  he  chose^ 
Far  from  the  hateful  cause  of  all  hb  woes. 
Neleus  his  treasures  one  long  year  detains  ; 
As  long,  he  groan'd  in  Phylacus's  chains  ; 
Meantune,  what  anguish  and  what  rage  combined. 
For  lovely  Pcro  rack'd  his  labouring  mind  1 
Yet  'scaped  he  death  ;  and,  vengeful  of  his  wrong. 
To  Pylos  drove  the  lowing  hcnls  along : 
Then  (Neleus  vanquishM,  and  consigird  the  fair 
To  Bias'  arms)  he  sought  a  foreign  air ; 
Argos  the  rich  for  his  retreat  he  chose. 
There  form'd  his  empire ;  there  his  palace  rose. 
From  him  Antiphates  and  Mantius  came : 
The  first  begot  Otcleus  great  in  fame. 
And  he  Amphiaraus,  immortal  name ! 
The  people's  saviour,  and  divinelv  wise. 
Beloved  bv  Jove,  and  him  who  gilds  the  skies. 
Yet  short  his  date  of  life  I  by  female  pride  he  dies. 
From  Mantius,  Clitus ;  whom  Aurora's  love 
Suatdi'd  for  his  beauty  to  the  thrones  above : 


And  Polyphides ;  on  whom  Phoebiui  shone 
With  fullest  rays,  Amphiaraus  now  gone ; 
In  Hyi)eresia's  groves  he  made  abode. 
And  taught  mankind  the  counsels  of  the  god. 
From  him  sprung  Theoclymenua,  who  found 
(The  sacred  wine  yet  foaming  on  the  ground) 
Telenoachus :  whom,  as  to  heaven  he  press'd 
His  ardent  vows,  the  stranger  thus  addreas'd : 

<<  O  thou  1  that  dost  thy  happy  course  prepai^e 
With  pure  libations,  and  with  solemn  prayer ; 
By  that  dread  power  to  whom  thy  vows  are  paid; 
By  all  the  lives  of  these ;  thy  own  dear  head ; 
DccUire,  sincerely,  to  no  foe's  demand. 
Thy  name,  thy  lineage,  and  paternal  land." 

"  Prepare  then  (said  Telemachus)  to  know 
A  tale  from  falsehood  free,  not  free  from  woe. 
From  Ithaca,  of  royal  birth,  I  came, 
And  great  Ulysses  (ever  honour'd  name  I) 
Was  once  my  sire :  though  now  for  ever  lost 
In  Stygian  gloom  he  glides  a  pensive  ghost! 
Whose  fate  inquiring,  through  the  world  we  rove; 
The  last,  the  wretched  proof  of  filial  love." 

The  stranger  then :  *<  Nor  shall  I  augfat  eonoeal. 
But  the  dire  secret  of  m^  (ate  reveal. 
Of  my  own  tribe  an  Ai^ve  wretch  I  slew ; 
Whose  powerful  friends  the  luckless  deed  pursue 
With  unrelenting  rage,  and  force  from  home 
The  blood-stain'd  exile,  ever  doom'd  to  roam. 
But  bear,  O  bear  me  o'er  yon  azure  flood ; 
Receive  Uie suppliant !  spare  my  destined  blood!*' 

"  Stranger  (replied  the  prince)  secorely  res*t 
Affianced  in  our  faith :  henceforth  our  guest.*' 
Thus  affable,  Ulysses'  godlike  heir 
Takes  from  the  stranger's  hand  the  glittering  spear: 
He  climbs  the  ship,  ascends  the  stem  with  haste. 
And  by  his  side  the  guest  accepted  placed. 
The  chief  his  orders  gives :  the  obedient  hand 
With  due  observance  wait  the  chieFs  oomniand: 
With  speed  the  mast  they  rear,  with  speed  unbind 
The  spacious  sheet,  and  streteh  it  to  the  wind. 
Minerva  calls ;  the  ready  gales  obey 
With  rapid  ^>eed  to  whirl  them  o*er  the  scsu 
CrunuB  Uiey  pasa'd,  next  Chalets  roll'd  away. 
When  thickening  darkness  closed  the  doubtful  day; 
The  silver  Phsea's  glittering  rills  they  lost. 
And  skimm'd  along  by  Elis'  sacred  coast. 
Then  cautious  through  the  rocky  reaches  wind. 
And,  turning  sudden,  shun  the  death  desiguVL 

Meantime  the  king,  Eumaeus,  and  the  rest. 
Sat  in  the  cottage,  at  their  rural  feast : 
The  banquet  past,  and  satiate  every  man. 
To  try  his  host  Ulysses  thus  b<|gan:  ^  £gut'»t ; 

<*  Yet  one  night  more,  my  friends,  indulge  ^our 
The  last  I  purpose  in  your  walls  to  rest : 
To-morrow  for  mj'sclf  I  must  provide. 
And  only  ask  your  counsel,  and  a  guide ; 
Patient  to  roam  the  street,  by  hunger  led. 
And  bless  tlie  friendly  hand  that  gives  me  bread. 
There  in  Ulysses'  roof  I  may  rehite 
Ulysses'  wanderings  to  his  royal  mate ; 
Or,  mingling  with  the  suitors'  haughty  train. 
Not  undeserving,  some  support  obtain. 
Hermes  to  me  his  various  gifts  imparts. 
Patron  of  industry  and  manual  arts : 
Few  can  with  me  in  dextrous  works  contend. 
The  pyre  to  build,  the  8tubl)om  oak  to  rend ; 
To  turn  the  tasteful  viand  o'er  the  flame  ; 
Or  foam  the  goblet  with  a  pur|de  stream. 
Such  are  the  tasks  of  men  of  mean  estate. 
Whom  fortune  dooms  to  serve  the  rich  and  great," 
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^^  Alas !  (Runupns  with  a  sif^h  rpjoinM) 
;   How  BpTung  a  thoaf^ht  bo  moiuitroiui  in  thy  mind  I 
I   If  on  that  godleflfi  race  thou  would'st  attend, 
;   Fate  owes  thee  sure  a  miserable  end  1 
I  Their  wrongs  and  blasphemies  ascend  tlie  sky, 
I   And  pnll  descending  vengeance  from  on  high. 

Not  such,  my  friend,  the  servants  of  their  feast ; 
'  A  blooming  train  in  rich  embroidery  dressM. 

With  earth's  whole  tribute  the  bright  table  beiicU ; 
'   And  smiling  round  celestial  youth  attends. 
Stay  then :  no  eye  askance  beholds  thee  here ; 
Sweet  is  thy  converse  to  each  social  ear  ; 
'   Well  pleased,  and  pleoHing,  in  our  cottage  rest. 

Till  good  Telemachus  accepts  his  guest 
I    With  genial  gifts,  and  change  of  fair  attires, 
I   And  safe  conveys  thee  where  thy  soul  desires." 
j       To  him  the  man  of  woes : — "  O  gracious  Jove ! 
Reward  this  stranger's  hospitable  love, 
Who  knows  the  son  of  sorrow  to  relieve, 
(Cheers  the  sad  heart,  nor  lets  affliction  grieve. 
Of  all  the  ills  unhappy  mortals  kpow, 
A  life  of  wanderings  is  the  greatest  woe : 
On  all  their  weary  ways  wait  care  and  pain. 
And  pine  and  penury*,  a  meagre  train. 
To  such  a  man  since  harbour  you  afford. 
Relate  the  farther  fortunes  of  your  lord ; 
What  cares  his  mother's  tender  breast  engage, 
And  sire,  forsaken  on  the  verge  of  age ; 
Bjneath  the  sun  prolong  they  yet  their  breath. 
Or  range  the  house  of  darkness  and  of  death?" 

To  whom  the  swain :  **  Attend  what  you  inquire: 
Laertes  lives,  the  miserable  sire ; — 
Lives,  but  implores  of  every  power  to  lay 
The  burden  down,  and  wishes  for  the  day. 
Tom  from  his  offspring  in  the  eve  of  life. 
Torn  from  the  embraces  of  his  tender  wife. 
Sole,  and  all  comfortless,  he  wastes  away 
Old  age,  untimelv  posting  ere  his  day. 
She  too,  md  mother !  for  Ulysses  lost, 
Pined  out  her  bloom,  and  vanishM  to  a  ghost. 
(So  dire  a  fate,  ye  righteous  gods !  avert 
From  erery  friendly,  every  feeling  heart!) 
While  yet  she  was,  though  clouded  o'er  with  grief, 
Hf*r  pleasing  converse  minister'd  relief: 
With  Ctimenc,  her  youngest  daughter,  bred. 
One  roof  contain'd  us,  and  one  table  fed. 
Hut  when  the  softly  stealing  pace  of  time 
Crept  on  from  childhood  into  youthful  prime. 
To  Samoa'  isle  she  sent  the  wedded  fair ; 
Mo  to  the  fields,  to  tend  the  rural  care ; 
Array'd  in  garments  her  own  hands  had  wove, 
Nor  less  the  darling  object  of  her  love. 
Her  hapless  death  my  brighter  days  o'ercast. 
Vet  Providence  deserts  me  not  at  last ; 
My  present  Ubours  fcmd  and  drink  procure. 
And  more,  the  pleasure  to  relieve  the  poor. 
Small  is  the  comfort  from  the  queen  to  hear 
LTnwelcome  news,  or  vex  the  royal  ear  ; 
Blank  and  discountenanced  the  servants  stand, 
Nor  dare  to  question  where  the  proud  command. 
No  profit  springs  beneath  usurping  powers : 
Want  feeds  not  there  where  luxury  devours ; 
Nor  harboQTs  charity  where  riot  reigns : 
Proud  are  the  lords,  and  wretched  are  the  swains." 

The  snifering  chief  at  this  began  to  melt : — 
*'  And,  oh  Eumaeus !  thou  (he  cries)  hast  felt 
The  spite  of  fortune  too !  her  cruel  hand 
Snatcn'd  thee  an  infant  from  thy  native  land! 
Snatch'd  from  thy  parents'  arms,  thy  parents'  eyes. 
To  early  m-ants !  a  man  of  miseries ! 


Thy  whole  sad  story,  from  its  first,  declare : 

Sunk  the  fair  city  by  the  rage  of  war, 

Where  once  thy  parents  dwelt  J  or  did  they  keep, 

In  humbler  life,  the  lowing  liei'ds  and  sheep  1 

So  left  perhaps  to  tend  the  fleecy  train. 

Rude  pirates  seized,  and  shipped  thee  o'er  the 

main? 
Doom'd  a  fair  prize  to  grace  some  prince's  board. 
The  worthy  purchase  of  a  foreign  lord." 

"  If  then  my  fortunes  can  delight  my  friend, 
A  story,  fruitful  of  events,  attend: 
'.  Anotlier's  sorrow  may  thy  ear  enjoy; 

And  wine  the  lengthen'd  intervals  employ. 
I  Long  nights  the  now  declining  year  iKwtows : 
i  A  part  we  consecrate  to  soft  repose ; 
A  part  in  pleasing  talk  we  entertain, 
I  For  too  much  rest  itself  becomes  a  pain. 
■  liCt  those,  whom  sleep  invites,  the  call  obey, 
>  Their  cares  resuming  with  the  dawning  day : 
I  Here  let  us  feast ; — and  to  the  feast  be  join'd 
I  Discourse,  the  sweeter  banquet  of  the  mind ; — 
I  Review  the  series  of  our  lives,  and  taste 
I  The  melancholy  J03'  of  evils  past : 
I  For  he  who  much  has  suffer'd,  much  will  know  ; 
And  pleased  remembrance  builds  delight  on  woe. 
"  Above  Ortygia  lies  an  isle  of  fame, 
I  Far  hence  remote,  and  Syria  is  the  name : 

(There  curious  eyes  inscrilied  with  wonder  trace 
I  The  sun's  diurnal,  and  his  ainiual  race) 
I  Not  large,  but  fruitful ;  stoi^ed  with  grass  to  keep 
•  The  bellowing  oxen,  and  the  bleating  sheep. 
I  Her  sloping  hills  the  mantling  vines  adorn, 
I  And  her  rich  valleys  wave  with  golden  corn. 
No  want,  no  famine,  the  glad  uatives  know. 
Nor  sink  by  sickness  to  the  shades  below : 
But  when  a  length  of  years  unnerves  the  strong, 
Apollo  comes,  and  Cynthia  comes  along ; 
!  They  bend  tlie  silver  bow  with  tender  skill, 

And  void  of  pain  the  silent  arrows  kill. 
I  Two  equal  tribes  this  fertile  Uuid  divide. 
Where  two  fair  cities  rise  with  equal  pride. 
But  both  in  constant  peace  one  prince  obey. 
And  Ctesius  there,  my  father,  holds  the  sway. 
Freighted,  it  seems,  with  toys  of  every  sort, 
A  ship  of  Sidon  anchor'd  in  our  port ; 
What  time  it  chanced  the  palace  entertain'd, 
Skill'd  in  rich  works,  a  woman  of  their  land. 
Tliis  nymph,  where  anchor'd  the  Ph<enician  train, 
To  wash  her  robes  descending  to  the  main, 
A  smooth-tongued  sailor  won  her  to  his  mind; 
(For  love  deceives  the  best  of  woman-kind) 
A  sudden  trust  from  sudden  liking  grew ; 
She  told  her  name,  her  race,  and  all  she  knew. 
<  I  too  (she  cried)  from  glorious  Sidon  came. 
My  father  Aryluis,  of  wealthy  fame ; 
But  snatch'd  by  pirates  from  my  native  place, 
The  Ti^phians  sold  me  to  this  man's  embrace.' 

*  Haste  then,  (the  false  designing  youth  replied) 
Haste  to  thy  country :  love  shall  be  thv  guide : 
Haste  to  thy  father's  house,  Uiv  fathers  breast ; 
For  still  he  lives,  and  lives  witli  riches  bless'd.' 
'  Swear  first  (s^jc  cried)  ye  sailors !  to  restore 
A  wretch  ui  safety  to  her  native  shore.' 
Swift  as  she  ask'd,  the  ready  sailors  swore. 
She  then  proceeds :  <  Now  let  our  compact  made 
Be  nor  by  signal  nor  by  word  betray'd. 
Nor  near  me  any  of  your  crew  descried 
By  road  frequented,  or  by  fountain  side. 
Be  silence  still  our  guard.    The  monarch's  spies 
(For  watchful  age  is  ready  to  surmise) 
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Are  still  at  hand ;  and  this,  reveal'd,  must  be 
Death  to  younelves,  eternal  chains  to  me. 
Your  vessel  loaded,  and  your  traffic  pass'd, 
Dispatch  a  wary  messenger  with  haste : 
Then  gold  and  costly  treasures  will  I  bring, 
And  more,  the  infant  offspring  of  the  king. 
Him,  child-like  wandering  forth,  I'll  lead  away, 
(A  noble  prize  !)  and  to  your  ship  convey.' 

"  Thus  spoke  the  dame,  and  homeward  took  the 
A  year  they  traffic,  and  their  vessel  load.     [road. 
Their  stores  complete,  and  ready  now  to  weigh, 
A  spy  was  sent  their  summons  to  convey : 
An  artist  to  my  father's  palace  came. 
With  ffold  and  amber  chains,  elaborate  frame : 
£ach  female  eye  the  glittering  links  employ ; 
They  turn,  review,  and  cheapen  every  toy. 
He  took  the  occasion  as  the^  stood  intent, 
Gave  her  the  sign,  and  to  his  vessel  went. 
She  straight  pursued,  and  seized  my  willing  arm ; 
I  foUow'd  smiling,  innocent  of  harm. 
Three  golden  goblets  in  the  pordi  she  found ; 
(The  guests  not  enter'd,  but  the  table  crown'd) 
Hid  in  her  fraudful  bosom,  these  she  bore. 
Now  set  the  sun,  and  darkened  all  the  shore : 
Arriving  then,  where  tilting  on  the  tides 
Prepared  to  launch  the  freighted  vessel  rides. 
Aboard  they  heave  us,  mount  their  decks,  and  sweep 
With  level  oar  along  the  glassy  deep. 
Six  calmy  days  and  six  smooth  nights  we  sail. 
And  constant  Jove  supplied  the  gentle  gale. 
The  seventh,  the  fraudful  wretch  (no  cause  des- 
Touch'd  by  Diana's  vengeful  arrow  died,     [cried) 
Down  dropp'd  the  caitiff-corpse,  a  worthless  load, 
Down  to  the  deep ;  there  roU'd  the  future  food 
Of  fierce  sea-wolves,  and  monsters  of  the  flood. 
An  helpless  infant,  I  renuun'd  behind : 
Thence  borne  to  Ithaca  by  wave  and  wind ; 
Sold  to  Laertes,  by  divine  command, 
And  now  adopted  to  a  foreien  land." 

To  him  the  king :  <^  Reciting  thus  thy  cares, 
My  secret  soul  in  all  thy  sorrow  shares. 
But  one  choice  blessing  (such  is  Jove's  high  will) 
Has  sweeten'd  all  thy  bitter  draught  of  ill : 
Tom  from  thy  country  to  no  hapless  end. 
The  gods  have,  in  a  master,  given  a  friend. 
Whatever  frugal  nature  needs  is  thine, 
(For  she  needs  little)  dail^  bread  and  wine. 
While  I,  so  many  wandenngs  past  and  woes. 
Live  but  on  what  thy  poverty  bestows." 

So  pass'd  in  pleasing  dialogue  away 
The  mffht :  then  down  to  short  repose  they  Uy ; 
Till  radiant  rose  the  messenger  of^dav. 
While  in  the  port  of  Ithaca,  the  band 
Of  ^oun^  Telemaohus  approach'd  the  land ; 
Their  sails  they  loosed,  they  lash'd  the  mast  aside. 
And  cast  their  anchors,  and  the  cables  tied : 
Then,  on  the  breezy  shore  descending,  join 
In  grateful  banquet  o'er  the  rosy  wine. 
When  thus  the  prince :  ^  Now  each  his  course 
I  to  the  fields,  and  to  the  city  you.  [pursue; 

Long  absent  henoe>  I  dediciUe  this  day 
My  swains  to  visit,  and  the  works  survey. 
Expect  me  with  the  mom,  to  pay  the  skies 
Our  debt  of  safe  return,  in  feast  and  sacrifice." 

Then  Theoclymenus :  <<Bnt  who  shall  lend. 
Meantime,  protection  to  thy  stranger  friend ! 
Straight  to  the  queen  and  palace  shall  I  fly ; 
Or,  yet  more  distant,  to  some  lord  apply!" 

The  prince  reUim'd  :-^«  Renown'd  in  days  of 
lias  stood  our  fiUlnr's  hospitable  door ;         [yore 


No  other  roof  a  stranger  should  receive, 
Nor  other  hands  than  ours  ttie  welcome  pre. 
But  in  my  absence  riot  fills  the  place : 
Nor  bears  the  modest  queen  a  stnuoger's  &ee; 
From  noiseful  revel  far  remote  she  flies; 
But  rarely  seen,  or  seen  with  weeping  eyes^ 

No: let  Eurymachua  receive  my  guest; 

Of  nature  oourteous,  and  by  £sr  the  best ; 
He  wooes  the  queen  with  more  respectful  flame, 
And  emulates  her  former  husband's  fame. 
With  what  success,  'tis  Jove's  alone  to  know, 
And  the  hoped  nuptials  turn  to  joy  or  woe." 

Thus  speaking,  on  the  right  up  soar'd  in  sir 
The  hawk,  Apoflo's  swift-wing'd  messenger; 
His  deathful  pounces  tore  a  trembling  (k?e : 
The  clotted  feathers,  scattered  from  above, 
Between  the  hero  and  the  vessel  pour 
Thick  plumage,  mingled  with  a  sanguine  shower. 

The  observing  augur  took  the  prince  aade, 
Seized  by  the  hand,  and  thus  prophetic  cried: 
<'  Yon  bird  that  dexter  cuts  the  aerial  road, 
Rose  ominous,  nor  flies  without  a  god  I — 
No  race  but  thine  shall  Ithaca  obey : 
To  thine,  for  ages,  heaven  decrees  the  sway.*" 
"  Succeed  the  omen,  gods  I  (the  youth  rejoiu'd) 
Soon  shall  my  bounties  speak  a  grateful  mind ; 
And  soon  each  envied  happinees  attend 
The  man  who  calls  Telemachus  his  friend." 
Then  to  Peirseus :  ^  Thou  whom  time  has  prorod 
A  faithful  servant,  by  thy  prince  beloved ! 
Till  we  returning  shall  our  guest  demand. 
Accept  this  charge,  with  honour,  at  our  hand." 

To  this  Peirmus:  ^Joyful  I  obey; 
Well  pleased  the  hospitable  rites  to  pay. 
The  presence  of  thy  guest  shall  beet  reward 
(If  long  thy  stay^  the  absenoe  of  my  lord." 

With  that,  their  anchors  he  commands  to  wei^, 
Mount  the  tall  bark  and  launch  into  the  sea. 
All  with  obedient  haste  forsake  the  shores, 
And  placed  in  order,  spread  their  equal  oar& 
Then  from  the  deck  the  prince  his  sandals  takes; 
Poised  in  his  hand  the  pointed  javelin  sbakea 
They  part ;  while,  lessening  from  the  hero's  ^iev, 
Swift  to  the  town  the  well-row'd  galley  flew : 
The  hero  trod  the  margin  of  the  main. 
And  readi'd  the  mansion  of  his  faithf^ol  swain. 


BOOK  XVI. 


ARGUlfBNT. 

TRB  DfSCOVnv  OP  VLVBSn  10  TKUBMArHrS. 

Telemschus  arriving  at  the  lodge  of  Eunumu.  sends  bin 
to  carry  Penclopo  the  ncwa  of  bis  return.  Miwm 
appearing  to  UlytBes,  comnuuida  him  to  discsover  hirosetf 
to  hia  80ft.  The  princeB,  who  had  lain  in  amhmihto  inic^ 
oept  Teiemachua  in  hla  way,  their  prefect  being  defcetri. 
return  to  Ithaoa. 

Soon  as  the  morning  blush'd  along  the  plainsy 
Ulysses  and  the  monarch  of  the  swains 
Awake  the  sleeping  fires,  their  meal  prepare^ 
And  forth  to  pasture  send  the  bristly  care. 
The  prince's  near  approach  the  dogs  descry, 
And,  fawning  round  his  feet,  confess  their  joy. 
Their  gentle  blandishment  the  king  surveyed. 
Heard  his  resounding  step,  and  instant  said : 

^  Some  well-known  friend,  Eumseus!  bends  this 
His  steps  I  hear ;  the  dogs  familiar  play."   [«>j: 
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While  yet  he  spoke^  the  prinoe  adntncing  drew 
Nigh  to  the  lodge,  and  now  aj^ear'd  in  view. 
Transported  from  his  seat  Eumaens  eprong, 
Dropp'd  the  full  bowl, and  round  his  boeam  hung; 
Kissing  his  cheek,  his  hand,  while  from  his  eye 
The  tears  rain'd  eopioos  in  a  shower  of  joy. 
As  some  fond  sire  who  ten  long  winters  grieves, 
From  foreign  climes  an  only  son  reoeiyee, 
(Giild  of  his  age)  with  strong  patenml  joy 
Forward  he  springs,  and  clams  the  faTOUrite  boy: 
So  round  the  youUi  his  arms  Eunueus  spread, 
As  if  the  grave  had  given  htm  from  the  dead. 

<<  And  is  it  thou,  my  ever-dear  delight  t 
Oh  art  thou  come  to  bless  my  longing  sight  f 
Never,  I  never  hoped  to  view  this  day. 
Whene'er  the  wavesyouplough'dthedesperate  way. 
Enter,  my  child  1  beyond  my  hopes  restored, 

0  give  these  eyes  to  feast  upon  their  lord. 
Enter,  oh  seldom  seen  \  for  lawless  powers 

Too  much  detain  thee  from  these  sylvan  bowers." 

The  prince  replied  :  **  Eumseus,  I  obey. 
To  seek  thee,  friend,  I  hither  took  my  way. 
But  say,  if  in  the  court  the  queen  reside 
Severely  chaste^  or  if  commenced  a  bride  I " 

Thus  he  ;  and  thus  the  monarch  of  the  swains : 
"  Severely  chaste  Penelope  remains. 
But  lost  to  every  joy,  she  wastes  the  day 
In  tedious  cares,  and  weeps  the  night  away." 

He  ended,  and  (receiving  as  they  pass 
The  javelin,  pointed  with  a  star  of  brass) 
They  readi'd  the  dome  ;  the  dome  with  marble 

shined ; 
His  seat  Ulysses  to  the  prince  resign'd. 
"  Not  Bo:~rexc]aims  the  prinoe  with  decent  grace) 
For  me,  this  house  shall  find  an  humbler  place : 
To  usurp  the  honours  due  to  sOver  hairs 
And  reverend  strangers,  modest  youth  forbears." 
Instant  the  swain  the  spoils  of  heastB  supplies. 
And  bids  the  rural  throne  with  osiers  rise. 
There  sat  the  prince  :  the  feast  Eunueus  spread, 
And  heap'd  the  shining  canisters  with  bread. 
Thick  o'er  the  board  &e  plenteous  viands  lay. 
The  frugal  remnants  of  the  former  day. 
Then  in  a  bowl  he  tempers  generous  wines. 
Around  whose  verge  a  mimic  ivy  twines. 
And  now  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  fled. 
Thus  young  Ulysses  to  Eumseus  said  : 

^  Whence,  father,  from  what  shore  this  stranger, 
say! 
What  vessel  bore  him  o'er  the  watery  way  1 
To  human  step  our  land  impervious  Ues, 
And  round  the  coast  circun^uent  oceans  rise." 

The  swain  returns  : — ^  A  tale  of  sorrows  hear. 
In  spacious  Crete  he  drew  his  natal  air : 
Long  doom'd  to  wander  o'er  the  land  and  main ; 
For  heaven  has  wove  his  thread  of  life  with  pain. 
Half-breathless  'sowing  to  the  land  he  flew 
From  TheejHxyt  mariners,  a  murderous  crew. 
To  thee  my  sou  the  suppliant  I  resign  : 

1  gave  him  my  protection  ; — grant  him  thine." 

'<  Hard  task  (be  cries)  thy  virtue  gives  thy  friend^ 
Willing  to  aid,  unable  to  defend. 
Can  straiigerB  safely  in  the  court  reside, 
Midst  the  swill'd  insolence  of  hist  and  pride  t 
Even  I  unsafc^-The  queen  in  doubt  to  wed. 
Or  pay  due  honours  to  the  nuptial  bed  I 
Perliaps  she  weds  ;  regardless  of  her  fame. 
Deaf  to  the  mighty  Ulyssean  name. 
However,  stranger  t  from  our  grace  receive 
j  Such  honoors  as  befit  a  prinoe  to  give  : 


Sandals,  a  sword,  and  robes,  respect  to  prove  ; 
And  safe  to  sail  with  ornaments  of  love. 
Till  then,  thy  guest  amid  the  rural  train 
Far  from  the  court,  from  danger  far,  detain. 
'TIS  mine  with  food  the  hungry  to  supply. 
And  clothe  the  naked  from  the  inclement  sky. 
Here  dwell  in  safety  from  the  suitors'  wrongs. 
And  the  rude  insults  of  ungovem'd  tongues. 
For  should'st  thou  suflbr,  powerless  to  relieve 
I  must  behold  it,  and  can  only  grieve. 
The  brave  encompass'd  by  a  hostile  train, 
O'erpower'd  by  numbers,  is  but  brave  in  vain.*' 

To  whom,  while  anger  in  his  bosom  glows, 
With  warmth  replies  the  man  of  mighty  woes  : 
^  Since  audience  mild  is  deign'd,  permit  my  tongue 
At  once  to  pity  and  resent  thy  wrong. 
My  heart  weeps  blood,  to  see  a  soul  so  brave 
Live  to  base  insdence  of  power  a  slave. 
But  tell  me,  dost  thou,  prince,  dost  thou  behold, 
And  hear,  their  midnight  revels  uncontroU'd  f 
Say,  do  thy  subjects  in  bold  faction  rise  ; 
Or  priests  m  fabled  oracles  advise  ? 
Or  are  thy  brothers,  who  should  aid  thy  power, 
Tum'd  mean  deserters  in  the  needful  hour  t 

0  that  I  were  from  great  Ulysses  sprung. 

Or  that  these  wither'd  nerves  like  thino  were 

strung; 
Or,  heavens  1  might  he  return !  (and  soon  appear 
He  shall,  I  trust ;  a  hero  scorns  despair;) 
Might  he  return,  I  yield  my  life  a  prey 
To  my  worst  foe,  if  that  avenging  day 
Be  not  their  last. — But  should  I  lose  my  life, 
Oppress'd  by  numbers  in  the  glorious  strife, 

1  choose  the  nobler  part ;  and  yield  my  breathy 
Rather  than  bear  dishonour,  worse  than  death  : 
Than  see  the  hand  of  violence  invade 

The  reverend  stranger,  and  the  spotless  maid  ; 
Than  see  the  wealth  of  kings  consumed  in  waste, 
The  drunkards  revel,  and  the  gluttons  feast" 

Thus  he,  with  anger  flashing  from  his  eye  ; 
Sincere  the  youthful  hero  made  reply : 
^  Nor  leagued  in  factious  arms  my  subjects  rise ; 
Nor  priests  in  fabled  oracles  advise  ; 
Nor  are  my  brothers  who  should  aid  my  power 
Tum'd  mean  deserters  in  the  needful  hour. 
Ah  me!  I  boast  no  brother: — ^heaven's  dread  king 
Gives  from  our  stock  an  only  branch  to  spring : 
Alone  Laertes  reign'd  Arcesius'  heir  ; 
Alone  Ulysses  drew  the  vital  air  ; 
And  I  alone  the  bed  connubial  graced, 
An  unbless'd  offspring  of  a  sire  unbless'd  ! 
Each  neighbouring  realm,  conducive  to  our  woe, 
Sends  forth  her  peers,  and  every  peer  a  foe  : 
The  court  proud  Samos  and  Duiiehium  fills. 
And  lofty  Zaeinth  crown'd  with  shady  hills. 
Even  Ithaca  and  all  her  lords  invade 
The  imperial  sceptre,  and  the  regal  bed. 
The  queen,  averse  to  love,  yet  awed  bv  power. 
Seems  half  to  yield,  yet  flies  the  bridal  hour : 
Meantime  their  licence  uncontroU'd  I  bear  ; 
Even  now  they  envy  me  the  vital  air  J 
But  heaven  will  sure  revenge,  and  gods  there  are. 

^  But  go,  Eumteus  t  to  the  queen  impart 
Our  safe  return,  and  ease  a  mother's  heart. 
Yet  secret  go  :  for  numerous  are  my  foes  ; 
And  here  at  least  I  may  in  peace  repose." 

To  whom  the  swain  :  **  I  hear,  and  I  obey. 
But  old  Laertes  weeps  his  life  away. 
And  deems  thee  lost.     Shall  I  my  speed  employ 
To  bless  his  age,  a  messenger  of  joy ! 
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The  mournful  hour  that  tore  his  son  away 
Sent  the  aad  sire  in  BoUtude  to  stray  : 
Yet  busied  with  his  slaves,  to  ease  his  woe, 
He  dressed  the  vine,  and  bade  tlie  garden  blow^ ; 
Nor  food  nor  wine  refused  :  but  since  the  day 
That  you  to  Pylos  ploughed  the  watery  way, 
Nor  wine  nor  food  he  tastes  ;  but  sunk  in  woes, 
Wild  springs  the  vine,  no  more  the  garden  blows; 
Shut  from  the  walks  of  men,  to  pleasure  lost, 
Pensive  and  pale  he  wanders  half  a  ghost.*' 

<<  Wretched  old  man  !  (with  tears  the  prince 
returns) 
Yet  cease  to  go — wliat  man  so  blessM  but  mourns) 
Were  every  wish  indulged  by  favouring  skies. 
This  hour  should  give  Ulysses  to  my  eyes. 
But  to  the  queen  with  speed  dispatchful  bear 
Our  safe  return,  and  back  with  speed  repair : 
And  let  some  handmaid  of  her  train  resort 
To  good  Laertes  in  his  rural  court.'' 

While  yet  he  spoke,  impatient  of  delay, 
He  braced  his  sandals  on,  and  strode  away. 
Then  from  the  heavens  the  martial  goddess  flies 
Through  the  wide  fields  of  aii',  and  cleaves  the  skies; 
In  form,  a  virgin  of  soft  beauty's  bloom, 
Skill'd  in  the  illustrious  labours  of  the  loom. 
Alone  to  Ithacus  she  stood  display'd  ; 
But  unapparent  as  a  viewless  shade 
Escaped  Telemachus  :  (the  powers  above 
Seen  or  unseen,  o'er  earth  at  pleasure  move) 
The  dogs  intelligent  confess'd  the  ti'ead 
Of  power  divine  ;  and  howUng,  trembling,  fled. 
The  goddess, beckonuig,  waves  her  deathless  hands; 
Dauntless  the  king  before  the  goddess  stands. 

"  Then  why  (she  said)  O  favour'd  of  the  skies  1 
Why  to  thy  godlike  son  this  long  disguise  1 
Stand  forth  reveal'd : — with  him  thy  cares  employ 
Against  thy  foes. — Be  valiant,  and  destroy  ! 
Lo,  I  descend  in  that  avengmg  hour, 
To  combat  by  thy  side,  thy  guardian  power." 

She  said,  and  o'er  him  waves  her  wand  of  gold ; 
Imperial  robes  his  manly  limbs  infold  : 
At  once  with  grace  divine  his  frame  improves  ; 
At  once  with  majesty  enlarged  he  moves  : 
Youth  flush'd  his  reddening  cheek,  and  from  his 

brows 
A  length  of  hair  in  sable  ringlets  flows  ; 
His  blackening  chin  receives  a  deeper  shade  ; 
Then  from  his  eyes  upeprung  the  warrior  maid. 

The  hero  re^ascends :  the  prince  o'eraw'd 
Scarce  lifts  his  eyes,  atod  bows  as  to  a  god. 
Then  with  surprise  (surprise  ehastised  by  fears) 
"  How  art  tbouchan^!  (he  cried)  a  god  appears  I 
Far  other  vests  thy  limbs  majestic  grnoe. 
Far  oilier  gloriea  Ughteu  from  thy  (aoe  ! 
If  heaven  be  thy  abode,  with  pious  care 
Lo  (  I  the  ready  aacriflce  prepare : 
Lo  !  gifts,  of  labour'd  gold  adorn  thy  shrine, 
To  win  thy  grace  :— »0  save  us,  power  divine  ! " 

**  Few  are  my  days  (Ul>'Bse8  made  reply) 
Nor  I,  alas  !  deseendant  of  the  sky. 
I  an  thy  father. — O-my  son  J  my  son  1 
That  fiithery  for  whoso  sake  thy  days  have  run 
One  scene  of  woe  ;  to  epijiless  cares  oonsign'd,  • 
And  outraged  by  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind." 

Then  nwhing  to  his  arms,  he  kiss'd  his  boy 
With  the  strong  raptures  of  a  parent's  joy. 
Tears  bathe  his  cheek,  and  tears  the  ground  bedew: 
He  strain'd  him  elose,  as  to  his  breast  be  grew. 

**  Ah  me!  (exclaims  the  prince  with  fond  desire) 
Thou  art  not-^no,  thou  canst  not  be  my  sire. 


Heaven  such  illusion  only  can  impose. 
By  the  false  joy,  to  aggravate  my  woes. 
Who  but  a  god  can  change  the  general  doom. 
And  give  to  wither* d  age  a  youthful  bloom  ! 
Late,  worn  with  years,  in  weeds  obscene  you  trod; 
Now,  clothed  in  majesty,  you  move  a  god  !  '* 

'*  Forbear  (he  cried)  for  heaven  reserve  that  narap ; 
Give  to  thy  lather  but  a  father's  claim : 
Other  Ulysses  sluJt  thou  never  see  : 
I  am  Ulysses ; — I,  my  sou,  am  he. 
Twice  ten  sad  years  o'er  earth  and  ocean  tost, 
'TLb  given  at  length  to  view  my  native  coast. 
Pallas,  unconquer'd  maid,  my  frame  surrouuds 
With  grace  divine; — her  power  admits  no  Iwiuuds: 
She  o'er  my  limbs  old  age  and  wrinkles  sbed  ; 
Now  strong  as  youth,  magnificent  I  tread. 
The  gods  with  ease  frail  num  depress,  or  raise. 
Exalt  the  lowly,  or  the  proud  debase."' 

He  spoke  and  sat.  The  prince  with  transpoil  flew; 
Hung  round  his  neck,  whUe  tears  his  cheek  bedew: 
Nor  less  the  father  pour'd  a  social  flood  ! 
They  wept  abundant,  and  they  wept  aloud. 
As  the  bold  eagle  with  fierce. sorrow  stun^. 
Or  parent  vulture,  mourns  her  ravish'd  younft  * — 
They  cry,  they  scream,  tlieir  unfledged  brood  a  pxvj 
To  some  rude  churl,  and  borne  by  stealth  away. 
So  they  aloud — and  tears  in  tides  had  run. 
Their  gi*ief  unfinish'd  with  the  setting  sun  ; 
But,  checking  the.  full  torrent  in  its  flow. 
The  prince  thus  interrupts  tlio  solemn  woe  i 
<<  What  ship  transported  thee,  O  father,  say. 
And  what  bless'd  hands  luive  oar'd  thee  on  tlie  w  ayf* 

<<  All,  all  (Ulysses  instant  made  reply) 
I  tell  thee  all,  my  child,  my  only  joy  ! 
Phtjcacians  bore  me  to  the  port  assign'd  ; 
A  nation  ever  to  the  stranger  kind. 
Wrapt  in  the  embrace  of  sleep,  the  Caithfnl  train 
O'er  seas  convey'd  me  to  my  native  reign. 
Kmbroider'd  vestures,  gold,  and  brass,  are  laid 
Conceal'd  in  caverns  in  the  sylvan  shade. 
Hither,  intent  the  rival  rout  to  slay, 
And  plan  the  scene  of  death,  I  bend  my  way  : 
So  Palhis.wilLs^-but  thou,  my  son,  explain  * 
The  nfimes  and  numbers  of  the  audaeions  train ; 
'Tis  mine  to  judge  if  better  to  employ 
AssisVint  force,  or  singly  to  destroy.*^  [name, 

^  O'er  earth  ^returns  the  prince)  rcsoiindEi  thy 
Thy  well-tried  wisdom,  and  thy  martial  Canie : 
Yet  at  thy  words  I  start,  in  wonder  lost — 
Can  we  engage — not  decads,  but  a  host! 
Can  we  alone  in  furious  battle  stand, 
Against  that  numerous  and  detennined  band  I 
Hear  then  their  numbers. — From  Dulidiium  came 
Twice  twenty-six,  all  poera  of  mighty  name ; 
Six  are  tlieir  menial  train :  twioe  twelve  the  boast 
Of  Saxnos  :  twenty  from  Zac^thos'  eoast : 
And  twelve  our  country's  pnde ;  to  Uiese  faelong 
Medon  and  Phemius  skill'd  in  heavenly 
Two  sewers  from  day  to  day  the  revels 
Exact  of  taste,  and  serve  the  feast  in  state. 
With  such  a  foe  the  unequal  fight  to  trv. 
Were  by  false  courage  unrevenged  i»  cm. 
Then  what  assistant  powers  you  boast,  .mtatn. 
Ere  yet  we  mingle  in  the  stem  debate." 

<<  Jlark  well  my  voice,  (UlyBses  atnigbt 
What  need  of  aids,  if  lavour'd  by  the  skies  I 
If  shielded  to  the  dreadful  fight  we  move. 
By  mighty  Palbs,  and  by  thundering  Jove  I" 

*'  Suflicient  they  (Telemaohus  rejoin'd) 
Against  the  banded  powers  of  all 
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They,  high  enthroned  above  the  rolling  donds. 
Wither  the  strength  of  man,  and  awe  the  goda.** 

"Snch  aids  expect  (he  cries)  when  strong  in 
We  rise  terrific  to  the  task  of  fight.  [nnght 

Bnt  thou^  when  mom  aalutes  the  aerial  plain, 
The  court  rerisit,  and  the  lawless  train  ; 
Me  thither  in  disguise  Eumseus  leads  ; 
All  aged  mendicant  in  tatterM  weeds. 
There,  if  base  sconi  insult  my  reverend  age  ; 
IWar  it,  my  son !  repress  thy  rising  rage. 
If  outraged,  cease  that  outrage  to  repel ; 
Bear  it,  my  son  !  howe'er  thy  heart  rebel. 
Yet  strive  by  prayer  and  connsel  to  restrain 
Their  lawless  Insults,  though  thou  strive  in  vain  ; 
For  wicked  ears  are  deaf  to  wisdom's  call ; 
And  vengeance  strikes  whom  heaven  has  doomed 

to  fail. 
Once  more  attend :  when  she  whose  power  inspires 
The  thinking  mind,  my  soul  to  vengeante  fires, 
I  give  the  sign  r—that  mstant  from  beneath, 
Aloft  convey  the  instruments  of  death. 
Armour  and  arms :  and  if  mistrust  arise, 
Thus  veil  the  truth  in  plausible  disguise : 

<  These  glitterinff  weapons,  ere  he  sail'd  to  Troy, 
Ulysses  view'd  with  stern  heroic  joy : 
Then,  beaming  o'er  the  illumined  wall  they  shone  : 
Now  dost  dishononrs,  all  their  lustre  gone. 
I  bear  them  hence  (so  Jove  my  soul  inspires) 
From  the  pollution  of  the  fuming  fires  ; 
Lest  when  the  bowl  inflames,  in  vengeful  mood 
Ye  rush  to  arms,  and  stain  the  feast  with  blood  ; 
Oft  ready  swords  in  luckless  hour  incite 
The  hand  of  wrath,  and  arm  it  for  the  fight.*! 

*^  Such  be  the  plea,  and  by  the  plea  deceive  : 
For  Jove  infatuates  all,  and  all  believe. 
Yet  leave  for  each  of  us  a  sword  to  wield, 
A  pointed  javelin,  and  a  fenceful  shield. 
But  by  my  blood  that  in  thy  bosom  glows, 
By  that  regard  a  son  his  father  owes, — 
The  secret,  that  thy  father  lives,  retain 
Lock'd  in  thy  bosom  from  the  household  train. 
Hide  it  from  all : — even  from  Eomaeus  hide  ;— 
From  my  dear  father,  and  my  dearer  bride. 
One  care  remains  :  to  note  the  loyal  few 
Whose  faith  yet  lasts  among  the  menial  crew  ; 
And  noting,  ere  we  rise  in  vengeance,  prove 
Who  loves  his  prince  : — for  sure  you  merit  love." 

To  whom  tho  youth  :  «  To  emulate  I  aim 
The  brave  and  wise,  and  my  great  father's  fame. 
But  reconsider,  since  the  wisest  err  : — 
Vengeance  resolved,  'tis  dangerous  to  defer. 
What  length  of  time  must  we  consume  in  vain. 
Too  curious  to  explore  the  menial  train  ! 
While  the  proud  foes,  industrious  to  destroy 
Thy  wealth  in  riot,  the  delay  enjoy. 
Suffice  it  in  this  exigence  alone 
To  mark  the  damseto  that  attend  the  throne : 
Dispersed  the  youth  resides  ;  their  faith  to  prove 
Jove  grants  henceforth^  if  thou  hast  spoke  from 
Jovew** 

While  in  debate  they  waste  the  hours  away, 
The  assoeiatee  of  the  prince  repassM  the  bay. 
With  speed  they  guide  the  vessel  to  the  shores  ; 
With  speed  debarking,  land  the  naval  stores ; 
Then  laithAil  to  their  charge,  to  Clytius  bear, 
And  trust  the  presents  to  his  friendly  care. 
Swift  to  the  queen  a  herald  flies  to  impart 
Her  son's  return,  and  ease  a  parent's  heart : 
Lest  a  sad  nrey  to  ever-musing  earths, 
Pale  grief  destroy  what  time  awhile  forbears. 


The  uncautious  herald  with  impatience  bnms, 
And  cries  aloud — **  Thy  son,  O  queen,  returns." 
Eumseus  sage  approach'd  the  imperial  throne. 
And  breathed  his  mandate  to  her  ear  alone, 
Then  measured  back  the  way — The  suitor  band, 
Stung  to  the  soul,  abash'd,  confounded  stand  ; 
And  issuing  from  the  dome,  before  the  gate, 
With  cloudy  looks,  a  pale  assembly,  sat. 

At  length  Eurjrmachus  :  *•  Our  hopes  are  vain  ; 
Telemachus  in  tnumph  sails  the  main. 
Haste,  rear  the  mast,  the  swelling  shroud  display; 
Haste,  to  our  ambush 'd  friends  the  news  convey !" 

Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  turning  to  the  strand 
Amphinomus  survey'd  the  associate  band  ; 
Full  to  the  bay  within  the  winding  shores 
With  gather'd  sails  they  stood,  and  lifted  oars. 
^  O  friends!  (he  cried — elate  with  rising  joy) 
See  to  the  port  secure  the  vessel  fly ! 
Some  god  has  told  them  ;  or  themselves  survey 
The  bark  escaped,  and  measure  back  their  way." 

Swift  at  the  word  descending  to  the  shores. 
They  moor  the  vessel  and  unliule  the  stores : 
Then  moving  from  the  strand,  apart  Uiey  sat ; 
And  full  and  frequent,  form'd  a  dire  debate. 

'*  Lives  then  the  boy  t"  **  He  lives  (Antinons 
cries) 
The  care  of  gods  and  favourite  of  the  skies. 
All  night  we  watch'd,  till  with  her  orient  wheels 
Aurora  flamed  above  the  eastern  hills. 
And  from  the  lofty  brow  of  rocks  by  day 
Took  in  the  ocean  with  a  broad  survey. 
Yet  safe  he  sails  I — ^the  powers  celestial  give 
To  shun  the  hidden  snares  of  death,  and  live. 
But  die  he  shall : — and  thus  condemn'd  to  bleed,    | 
Be  now  the  scene  of  instant  death  decreed  : 
Hope  ye  success!  undaunted  crush  the  foe. 
Is  he  not  wise  t  know  this,  and  strike  the  blow. 
Wait  ye,  till  he  to  arms  in  council  draws 
Tlie  Greeks,  avene  too  justly  to  our  cause  t 
Strike,  ere,  the  states  convened,  the  foe  lietray 
Our  murderous  ambush  on  tlie  watery  way. 
Or  choose  ye  vagrant  from  their  rage  to  Hy 
Outcasts  of  earth,  to  bi'eathe  an  unknown  sky  f 
The  brave  prevent  misfortune : — then  be  binve. 
And  bury  future  danger  in  his  grave. 
Returns  he !  ambush'd  weMl  his  walk  Invade, 
Or  where  he  hides  in  solitude  and  shade  *. 
And  give  the  palace  to  the  queen  a  dower. 
Or  him  she  blesses  in  the  bridal  hour. 
But  if  submisBh'e  yon  resign  the  sway, 
SUvea  to  a  boy  ;  go,  flatter  and  obey. 
Retire  we  instant  to  our  native  reign. 
Nor  be  the  wealth  of  kings  consumed  in  vafai. 
Then  wed  whom  choice  approves  :  Ijhe  queen  lie 
given  [heaven." 

To  some  bless'd  prince,  the  prince  decreed  by 

Abash'd,  the  suitor  train  his  voice  attends ; 
Till  from  his  throne  Amphinomus  ascends, 
Who  o'er  Dulichium  stretdi'd  his  spacious  n'ign 
(A  land  of  plenty,  bless'd  with  evezy  gmin :) 
Chief  of  the  numbers  who  the  queen  addrees'd ; 
And  though  displeasing,  yet  displeasing  least. 
Soft  were  his  wOrds  ;  his  actions  wisdom  sway'd : 
Graceful  awhile  he  paused — then  mildly  said : 

«  O  friends  forbour !  and  be  the  thought  with- 
'Tis  horrible  to  died  imperial  blood  I  [stood  : 

Consult  we  first  the  all-seeing  powers  above. 
And  the  sure  oracles  of  righteonft  Jove. 
If  they  assent,  even  by  this  hand  he  dies  ; 
If  they  forbid,  I  war  not  with  the  skies." 
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He  said  :  the  rival  tram  his  voice  approved. 
And,  niiing,  instant  to  the  palace  moved. 
Arrived,  with  wild  tumultuous  noise  they  sat, 
Recumbent  on  the  shining  thrones  of  state. 

Then  Medon,  conscious  of  their  dire  debates, 
The  murderous  council  to  the  queen  relates. 
Touch'd  at  the  di'^adful  story,  she  descends  : 
Her  hasty  stops  a  damsel  train  attends. 
Full  where  the  dome  its  shining  valves  expands, 
Sudden  before  the  rival  powers  she  stands : 
And  veiling  decent  with  a  raodest  shade 
Her  cheek,  indignant  to  Antinous  said  : 

«  O  void  of  faith !  of  all  bad  men  the  worst ! 
IlenownM  for  wisdom,  by  the  abuse  accursed  I 
Mistaking  fame  proclaims  thy  generous  mind  I 

.|   Thy  deeds  denote  thee  of  the  basest  kind. 

,  j   Wrt»tch !  to  destroy  a  prince  that  friendship  gives ; 

I   While  in  his  guest  his  murderer  he  receives  : 

j    Nor  dread  superior  Jove,  to  whom  belong 

I  The  cause  of  suppliants,  and  revenge  of  wrong. 

I I  Hast  thou  forgot  (ingratefnl  as  thou  art), 

I   Who  saved  thy  father  with  a  friendly  part  1 
j   Lawless  he  ravaged  with  his  martial  powers 
r  The  Taphian  pirates  on  Thesprotia's  shores  ; 
Enraged,  his  life,  his  treasures  they  demand  ; 
Ulysses  savi^d  him  from  the  avenger's  hand. 
And  wouldn't  thou  evil  for  his  good  repay ! 
His  bed  dishonour,  and  his  house  betray! 
Afflict  his  queen  I  and  with  a  murderous  hand 
Destroy  his  heir  1 — but  cease  ;  'tis  I  command." 

**  Far  hence  those  fears  (Eurymachus  replied) 
O  prudent  princess  t  bid  thy  soul  confide. 
Breathes  there  a  man  who  dares  that  hero  slay, 
While  I  behold  the  golden  light  of  day  t 
No :  by  the  righteous  powers  of  heaven  I  swear, 
His  blood  in  vengeance  smokes  upon  my  spear. 
Ulj-sses,  when  my  infiemt  days  I  led, 
With  wine  sufficed  me,  and  witli  dainties  fed  : 
My  generous  soul  abhors  the  ungrateful  part, 
And  my  friend's  son  lives  dearest  to  my  heart. 
Then  fear  no  moiial  arm : — if  heaven  destroy, 
We  must  resign  :  for  man  is  born  to  die." 

Thus  smooth  he  ended ; — yet  his  death  conspired : 
Then,  soiTOwing,  with  sad  step  the  queen  retired, 
With  streaming  eyes,  all  comfortless,  deplored, 
Toiich'd  with  the  dear  remembrance  of  her  lord ; 
Nor  ceas'd,  till  Pallas  bade  her  sorrows  fly, 
And  in  soft  slumbers  seal'd  her  flowing  eye. 

And  now  Eumeeus,  at  the  evening  hour, 
Came,  late  retuming  to  his  sylvan  bower. 
Ulysses  and  his  son  had  dress'd  with  art 
A  yearling  boar :  and  gave  the  gods  their  part : 
Holy  repast !  That  instant  from  the  skies 
The  martial  goddess  to  Ulysses  flies : 
She  waves  her  golden  wand,  and  reassnmes 
From  every  feature  every  grace  that  blooms ; 
At  once  his  vestures  diange  ;  at  once  she  sheds 
Age  o'er  bis  limbs,  that  tremble  as  he  treads  : 
Lest  to  the  queen  the  swain  with  transport  fly, 
Unable  to  contain  the  nnruly  joy. 

When  near  he  drew,  the  prince  breaks  forth  ;^ 
« Proclaim  [fame! 

What  tidings,  friend  t  what  speaks  the  voice  of 
Say,  if  the  snitors  measure  back  the  main  ; 
Or  still  in  ambush  thirst  for  blood  in  vain  f" 

«<  Whether  (he  eries)  they  measure  back  the 
flood. 
Or  still  in  ambush  thirst  in  vain  for  blood, 
E^scaped  my  care :  where  lawless  suitors  sway, 
(Thy  mandate  homo)  my  soul  disdain'd  to  stay. 


But  from  the  Hermsean  height  I  cast  a  view. 
Where  to  the  port  a  bark  h^h  bounding  flew  ; 
Her  freight  a  shinin?  band  :  with  martial  air 
Each  poised  his  shield,andeach  advanced  hisspear : 
And  if  aright  these  searching  eyes  survey. 
The  elndea  snitors  stem  the  watery  way." 

The  prince,  well  pleased  to  disappoint  their  wiks. 
Steals  on  his  sire  a  glance,  and  secret  smika. 
And  now,  a  short  repast  prepared,  they  fed, 
Till  the  keen  rage  of  craving  hunger  fled  : 
Then  to  repose  withdrawn,  apart  tliey  lay. 
And  in  soft  sleep  forgot  the  oares  of  day. 


BOOK  XVII. 

ARQUMBNT. 
Telemaohus,  returning  to  tbe  cit7,  relatet  to  Paelopf 
the  nim  of  his  tnvela.  Ulyaaes  is eonducted  Xny  Boman?  Ui 
the  pelaoe:  where  bis  oM  dog  Argos  aeknowieilics  bi< 
master,  after  an  abeenoe  of  twenty  yean,  aad  dia  wiib 
Joy.  Eumcu  returns  into  the  oounti7,  and  Uljaees  r- 
mains  among  the  suitors,  whose  bdiavlouur  is  dcaaribed. 


Soon  as  Aurora,  ditughter  of  the  dawn. 
Sprinkled  «rith  roseate  light  the  dewy  lawn. 
In  haste  the  prince  arose,  prepared  to  poxi : 
His  hand  impatient  grasps  the  pointed  dart  ; 
Fair  on  his  feet  the  polish*d  sandals  shine. 
And  thus  he  greets  the  master  of  the  awinc  : 

**  My  friend,  adieu  :  let  this  short  stay  i 
I  haste  to  meet  my  mother's  longing  eyes. 
And  end  her  tears,  her  sorrows,  and  her  siglijs. 
But  thou,  attentive,  what  we  oider  heed  ; 
This  hapless  stranger  to  the  city  lead ; 
By  public  bounty  let  him  there  be  led, 
And  bless  the  hand  that  stretches  forth  the  bread. 
To  wipe  the  tean  from  all  afflicted  eyes. 
My  will  may  covet,  but  my  power  d^iies. 
If  this  raise  anger  in  the  stranger's  thought. 
The  pain  of  anger  punishes  tiie  fault. 
The  very  truth  I  undisguised  declaiv  ; 
For  what  so  easy  as  to  be  sincere  f ' 

To  this  Ulysses :  «  What  the  prince  requtrets 
Of  swift  removal,  seconds  my  desires. 
To  want  like  mine,  the  peopled  town  can  yield 
More  hopes  of  ooinfort,  than  the  lonely  field. 
Nor  fits  ray  age  to  till  the  Ubonr'd  lands. 
Or  stoop  to  tasks  a  rural  lord  demands. 
Adieu  1 — but  since  this  ragged  garb  can  bear 
So  ill  the  inclemencies  of  morning  air, 
A  few  hours'  space  permit  me  here  to  May : 
My  steps  Eumieus  shall  to  town  convey,  " 
with  riper  beams  when  Phosbus  waims  the  dav.** 

Thus  he : — nor  aught  Tdemachus  replied. 
But  left  the  mansion  with  a  lofty  stride : 
Schemes  of  revenge  his  pondering  Inreast  ^te. 
Revolving  deep  the  suitors'  sudden  fiite. 
Arriving  now  before  the  imperial  hall. 
He  props  his  spear  against  the  pilfered  wall : 
Then  like  a  lion  o'er  the  threshold  bounds ; 
The  marble  pavement  with  his  step  resotmds. 
His  eye  first  ghmoed  where  Euiydea  spreads 
With  furrv  spoils  of  beasts  the  splendid  beds : 
She  saw,  she  wept,  she  ran  with  eager  pace. 
And  reach'd  her  master  with  a  long  embrace. 
All  crowded  round  :  the  family  appean 
With  wild  entraocement,  and  eestatie  teai«. 
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Swift  from  above  descends  the  ro}'al  fair ; 
(Her  beauteous  chee)u  the  blush  of  Venus  wear, 
Chaaten'd  with  coy  Diana's  pensive  air ;) 
Hangs  O'er  her  son ;  in  his  embraces  dies ; 
Kains  kisses  on  his  neck,  his  &ce,  his  eyes : 
Few  words  she  spoke,  though  much  she  had  to  say ; 
Aud  scarce  those  few,  for  tears,  could  force  their 
way. 
^<  Light  of  my  eyes!  he  comes!  unhoped-for  joy! 
Has  heaven  from  Pylos  brought  my  lovely  boy ! 
So  snatch'd  from  all  our  cares ! — Tell,  bast  thou 

known 
Thy  father's  fate,  and  tell  me  all  thy  own." 
j         '<  O  dearefit,  most  revered  of  womankind  ; 
Cease  with  those  tears  to  melt  a  manly  mind 
(Replied  the  prince ;)  nor  be  our  fates  deplored, 
From  death  and  treason  to  thy  arms  restored. 
Go  bathe,  and  robed  in  white,  ascend  the  towers ; 
With  all  thy  handmaids  thank  the  immortal  powers; 
To  every  god  vow  hecatombs  to  bleed. 
And  call  Jove's  vengeance  on  their  guilty  deed : 
!    While  to  the  assembled  council  I  repair ; 
A  stranger  sent  by  heaven  attends  me  there ; 
My  new-accepted  guest  I  haste  to  find, 
Now  to  Fireeus'  honour'd  charge  consigned." 

The  matron  heard,  nor  was  his  word  in  vain. 
She  bathed ;  and  robed  in  white  with  all  her  train. 
To  every  god  vow'd  hecatombs  to  bleed. 
And  caU'd  Jove's  vengeance  on  the  guilty  deed. 
Arm'd  with  his  lance  the  prince  then  pass'd  the  gate; 
Two  dogp  behind,  a  faithful  guard,  await : 
Pallas  his  form  with  grace  divine  improves ; 
The  gazing  crowd  admires  him  as  he  moves. 
Him  gathering  round,  the  haughty  suitors  ^reei 
With  semblance  fair,  but  inwa^  deep  deceit. 
Their  false  addresses  generous  he  denied ; 
Pass'd  on,  and  sat  by  faithful  Mentor's  side ; 
With  Antiphus,  and  Halitherses  sage, 
(His  father's  counsellors,  revered  for  age.) 
Of  his  own  fortunes,  and  Ulysses'  &me. 
Much  ask'd  the  seniors ;  till  Pireeus  came. 
The  stranger-guest  pursued  him  close  behind ; 
Whom  when  Telemachus  beheld,  he  join'd. 
He  (when  Piraeus  ask'd  for  slaves  to  bring 
The  gifts  and  treasures  of  the  Spartan  king) 
Thus  thoughtful  answer'd :  '<  Those  we  shall  not 

move, 
Dark  aud  unconscious  of  the  will  of  Jove ; 
We  know  not  yet  the  full  event  of  all : 
Stabb'd  in  his  paUce  if  your  prince  must  fall, 
Ufl  and  our  house  if  treason  must  o'erthrow, 
Better  a  friend  possess  them,  than  a  foe : 
If  death  to  these,  and  vengeance,  heaven  decree, 
Riches  are  welcome  then,  not  else,  to  me. 
Till  then,  retain  tlie  gifts."*— The  hero  said. 
And  in  his  hand  the  willing  stranger  led. 
Then  disarray'd,  the  shining  bath  they  sought, 
( With  unguentssmooth)  of  polish'd  marble  wrought. 
Obedient  handmaids  with  assistant  toil 
Supply  the  limpid  wave  and  fragrant  oil : 
Then  o'er  their  limbs  refulgent  robes  they  threw. 
And  fresh  from  bathing  to  their  seats  withdrew. 
The  golden  ewer  a  nymph  attendant  brings, 
Replenish'd  from  the  pure  translucent  springs ; 
With  copious  streams  that  golden  ewer  supplies 
A  silver  Uiver  of  capacious  size. 
They  wash  :  the  table,  in  fair  order  spread. 
Is  piled  with  viands  and  the  strength  of  bread. 
Full  opposite,  before  the  folding  gate. 
The  pensive  mother  sits  in  humUe  state. 


Lowly  she  sat,  and  with  dejected  view 
The  fleecy  threads  her  ivory  fingers  drew. 
The  prince  and  stranger  shared  the  genial  feast, 
Till  now  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  ceased. 

When  thus  the  queen : — ^"  My  son !  my  only 
Say,  to  my  mournful  couch  shall  I  ascend !  [friend ! 
(The  couch  deserted  now  a  length  of  years, 
The  couch  for  ever  water'd  vriUi  my  tears) 
Say  wilt  thou  not  (ere  yet  the  suitor-crew 
Return,  and  riot  sliake  our  walls  anew) 
Say  wilt  thou  not  the  least  account  afford  ! 
The  least  glad  tidings  of  my  absent  lord !" 

To  her  the  youth :  ^  Wereach*d  the  Pylian  phuns, 
Where  Nestor,  shepherd  of  his  people,  reigns. 
All  arts  of  tenderness  to  him  are  known. 
Kind  to  Ulysses'  race  as  to  his  own ; 
No  father  with  a  fonder  grasp  of  joy 
Strains  to  his  bosom  his  long-absent  boy. 
But  all  unknown,  if  yet  Ulysses  breathe, 
Or  glide  a  spectre  in  the  realms  beneath : 
For  further  search,  his  rapid  steeds  transport 
My  lengthen'd  journey  to  the  Spartan  court. 
There  Argive  Helen  I  beheld ;  whose  chaims 
(So  heaven  decreed)  engaged  the  great  in  arms. 
My  cause  of  coming  told,  he  thus  rejoin'd ; 
And  still  his  words  live  perfect  in  my  mind : 

*  Heavens !  would  a  soft,  inglorious,  dastard  tram 
An  absent  hero's  nuptial  joys  profJEUie  1 
So  with  her  young,  amid  the  woodland  shades, 
A  tunorous  hind  the  lion's  court  invades. 
Leaves  in  that  fatal  lair  her  tender  fawns. 
And  climbs  the  cliff,  or  feeds  along  the  hiwns ; 
Meantime  returning,  with  remorseless  sway 
The  monarch  savage  rends  the  panting  prey. 
With  equal  fury,  and  with  equal  fSune, 
Shall  great  Ulysses  reassert  his  claim. 
O  Jove !  supreme !  whom  men  and  gods  revere ; 
And  thou,  whose  lustre  gilds  the  roUmg  sphere ! 
With  power  congenial  join'd,  propitious  aid 
The  chief  adopt^  by  the  martial  maid  i 
Such  to  our  wish  the  warrior  soon  restore, 
As  when,  contending  on  the  Lesbian  shore. 
His  prowess  Philomelides  confess'd. 
And  loud  acclaimine  Greeks  the  victor  bless'd. 
Then  soon  the  invaders  of  his  bed,  and  throne. 
Their  love  presumptuous  shall  by  death  atone. 
Now  what  you  question  of  my  ancient  friend. 
With  truth  I  answer — thou  the  truth  attend. 
Learn  what  I  heard  the  sea-bom  seer  relate, 
Whose  eye  can  pierce  the  dark  recess  of  fate. 
Sole  in  an  isle,  imprison'd  by  the  main. 
The  sad  survivor  of  his  numerous  train, 
Ulysses  lies ;  detain'd  by  magic  charms. 
And  press'd  unwilling  in  Calypso's  arms. 
No  sailors  there,  no  vessels  to  convey, 
Nor  oars  to  cut  the  immeasurable  way — ' 
This  told  Atridesy  and  he  told  no  more. 
Then  safe  I  voyaged  to  my  native  shore." 

He  ceased  ; — ^nor  made  the  pensive  queen  reply. 
But  droop'd  her  head,  and  drew  a  secret  sigh. 
When  Theoelymenus  the  seer  began : 
**  O  suffering  consort  of  the  suffering  man !    [tell ; 
What  human  knowlec^  could,  those  kings  might 
But  I  the  secrets  of  high  heaven  reveal. 
Before  the  first  of  gods  be  this  declared, 
Before  the  board  whose  blessings  we  have  shared ; 
Witness  the  genial  rites,  and  witness  all 
This  house  holds  sacred  in  her  ample  wall ! 
Even  now,  this  instant,  great  Ulysses  laid 
At  rest,  or  wandering  in  his  country's  shade, 
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Their  guilty  deeds,  ift  hearing  and  in  view 
Secret  rerolves ;  and  plans  the  vengeance  due. 
Of  this  sure  auguries  the  gods  bestow'd. 
When  first  our  vessel  anchor' d  in  your  road." 

"Succeed  those  omensyheaven  !(the  queen  rejoin'd) 
So  shall  our  bounties  speak  a  grateful  mind ; 
And  every  envied  happiness  attend 
The  man  who  calls  Penelope  his  friend." 

Thus  communed  they:  while  in  the  marble  court 
(Scene  of  their  insolence)  the  lords  resort. 
Athwart  the  spacious  square  each  tries  his  art 
To  whirl  the  disk,  or  aim  the  missile  dart. 

Now  did  the  h<nir  of  sweet  repast  arrive  ; 
And  from  the  field  the  victim  fiocks  they  drive. 
Medon  the  herald  (one  who  pleased  them  best. 
And  honoured  with  a  portion  of  their  feast) 
To  bid  the  buuquet,  int«rrupts  their  play. 
Swift  to  the  hall  they  haste  ;  aside  they  lay 
Their  gannents,  and  succinct  the  victim  slay. 
Then  sheep  and  goats  and  bristly  porkere  bled. 
And  the  proud  steer  was  o*er  the  marble  spread. 

While  thus  the  copious  banquet  they  provide  ; 
Along  tlie  road,  conversing  side  by  side. 
Proceed  Ulysses  and  the  faithful  swain : 
When  thus  Eumwus,  generous  and  humane : 

*  To  town,  observant  of  our  lord's  beliest, 
Now  let  us  speed ;  my  friend,  no  more  my  guest ! 

"  Yet  like  myself  I  wish*d  tliee  here  preferred, 
Guard  of  the  flock,  or  keeper  of  the  hei-d. 
But  much  to  raise  my  master's  wrath  I  fear  ; 
The  wrath  of  princes  ever  is  severe. 
Then  heed  his  will,  and  be  our  journey  made 
While  the  broad  beams  of  Phcebus  are  display 'd, 
Or  ere  brown  evening  spi-eads  her  diilly  shade." 

"  Just  thy  advice  (the  prudent  chief  rejoin'd), 
And  such  as  suits  the  dictate  of  my  mind. 
Lead  on : — but  help  me  to  some  staff  to  stay 
My  feeble  step, — since  rugged  is  the  way." 

Across  his  shoulders  then  the  scrip  he  flung, 
Wide  patch 'd,  and  fasten'd  by  a  twisted  thong. 
A  staff  EumwuH  gave.     Along  the  way 
Clicerly  they  ftire :  behind,  tlie  keepers  stay. 
These  with  tlieir  watchful  dogs  (a  constant*  guard) 
Supply  his  absence,  and  attend  the  herd. 
And  now  his  city  strikes  the  monarch's  eyes  ; 
Alas  !  how  changed  !  a  man  of  miseries  f 
ProppM  on  a  staff,  a  beggar  old  and  bai*e, 
In  rags  dishonest  fluttenug  with  the  air ! 
Now  pafls'd  the  rugged  road,  tliey  journey  down 
The  cavernVl  way  descending  to  tlie  t'O  wn, 
Wherej  fitwn  th€f  rock,  with  liquid  lapse  distils 
A  limpid  fount ;  that,  spread  in  parting  rills, 
Its  cuirent  thence  to  serve  the  city  briligs  : 
A  useful  "work  1  adornM  by  ancient  kings. 
Neritus,  Ithacus,  Polyctor  there 
In  sculptured  st4>ne  immortalised  their  cure  ; 
In  marble  urns  lecoived  it  fi\)m  above. 
And  shaded  with  a  green  sorivmnding  grove  ; 
Where  silver  alders,  in  high  aitshes  twuiod, 
Drink  the  cold  stivam,  and  tremble  to  the  wind. 
Beneath,  sequcster'd  to  the  nympiis,  is  seen 
A  mossy  altar,  doep  embower'd  is  green ; 
Where  constant  vows  by  travellers  are  pakl, 
And  holy  horrors  solenniize  the  shade. 

Here  wit»i  his  goats  (not  vow'd  to  sacred  flame. 
But  pamper'd  luxury^  Melanthius  cauie  ; 
Two  gix^oms  attend  him.     With  an  ennous  look 
He  eyed  the  strangin*,  and  impcnous  spoke  : 

**  The  good  old  proverb  how  this  pair  luitil ! 
One  rogue  is  usher  to  another  still. 


Heaven  with  a  secret  prineiple  dndued 
Mxwkiiid  to  seek  their  own  siqiilitude. 
Where  goes  the  swine-herd  with  that  ill-kiokM 
That  giant-glutton,  dreadful  at  a  feast !       [gwst  { 
Full  many  a  post  have  those  broad  ahomidns  won^ 
From  every  great  man's  gate  repulsed  with  scon : 
To  no  brave  prise  aspired  the  wortfaleer swain; 
'Twas  but  for  scraps  he  oak'd,  and  ask'd  in  vain. 
To  beg,  tiian  work,  he  better  understands ; 
i  Or  we  perhaps  might  take  him  off  thy  handle 
For  any  office  could  the  slave  be  good. 
To  cleanse  the  fold,  or  help  the  kid  to  food. 
If  any  labour  those  big  joints  conhl  leam. 
Some  whey,  to  wash  Ms  bowels,  he  might  can. 
To  cringe,  to  whine,  his  idle  hands  to  spread, 
Is  all  by  which  that  graceless  maw  is  fed. 
Yet  bear  me !  if  thy  impudence  but  4lax« 
Approach  yon  walls,  I  prophesy  tby  fare : 
Dearly,  full  dearly  slialt  thoa  buy  thy  bread. 
With  many  a  footstool  tlmndering  at  thy  liead.^ 
He  thus : — nor  insolent  of  word  alone, 
Spum'd  with  his  rustic  heel  his  king  unknewn  ; 
Spum'd,  but  not  moved :  he  like  a  piUar  stood. 
Nor  stirr'd  an  inch,  eontemptuoas,from  tiie  road ; 
Doubtful,  or  with  his  staff  to  s^ke  him  dead. 
Or  greet  the  pavement  with  his  vroiilileBB  head. 
Short  was  that  doubt : — to  qneli  his  rage  inared, 
The  hero  stood  self-eonqner'd,  and  endured. 
But  hateful  of  the  wretch,  Eumasns  heaved 
His  hands  obtesting,  and  this  prayer  oooeeived : 
«  Daughters  of  Jove,  who  from  the  ethereal  bowers 
Descend  to  swell  the  springs,  and  foed  the  fiowerR ! 
Nymphs  of  this  fountain  !  to  whose  sacred  names 
Our  rural  victims  mount  in  blazing  flames ! 
To  whom  Ulysses'  piety  preferred 
The  yearly  fii'stlings  of  ins  flock,  and  herd  ; 
Succeed  my  wish  ;  your  votary  restore  I 
O  be  some  cod  his  convoy  to  otir  shore ! 
Due  pajns  shall  punish  then  this  sUve's  offenoe, 
And  humble  all  his  airs  of  insolence. 
Who,  proudly  stalking,  leaves  the  herds  at  lai^, 
Commences  courtier,  and  neglects  his  dutfge." 

'*  What  mutters  he  1  (Melanthius  sharp  rejoiDB) 
This  crafty  miscreaut  big  with  dxirk  designs: 
The  day  shall  come — nay,  'tis  already  near, — 
When,  slave !  to  sell  tlioe  at  a  pripe  too  dear. 
Must  be  my  cai'e  ;  and  hence  transpoit  thee  oVr ; 
A  load  and  scandal  te  tliis  happy  shore.. 
Oh  !  tliat  as  surely  great  Apollo's  dart. 
Or  some  brave  suitor's  sword,  might  pieree  the  hcait 
Of  the  proud  son  ;  as  that  we  stand  this  hour 
In  lasting  safety  from  the  father's  power." 
So  spoke  the  wretch ;  but  shunning  fiu'ther  fray, 
Toni'd  his  proud  step,  and  left  them  on  titeir  wav. 
Straight  to  tiie  feastful  pahuse  he  repair'd. 
Familiar  enter'd,  and  the  banquet  sfaai-ed  ; 
Beueatli  Eurymachus^  hb  patron  lord. 
He  took  hb  place :  and  plenty  beap'd  the  boanL 

Meantime  tliey  heard,  soft-circling  in  the  sky, 
Sweet  ail's  asc^eud,  and  heavenly  minstrelsy  ; 
(For  Phemius  to  the  lyre  attuned  the  strain) 
Ulysses  hearken'd,  then  address'd  the  swain : 

'*  Well  may  this  palace  admiratioa  elahn. 
Great,  and  resi>ondent  to  tho  master's  £une ! 
Stage  above  stage  the  imperial  structure  stands. 
Holds  the  chief  honours  and  the  tovtm  commands: 
High  walb  and  batUenicnts  tlie  courts  inclose. 
And  the  strong  gates  defy  a  host  of  ioes^ 
Far  oth€»r  cai^ee  its  dwellers  now  employ  ; 
The  throiig'd  assembly,  and  tlie  feast  of  joy : 
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I  see  the  smoke  of  saortfiee  aspire. 

And  hear  (what  graces  every  feast)  the  lyre." 

Thea  thus  Eunueus  : — '*  Judge  we  which  were 
Amidst  you  revelers  a  sadden  guest  [best ; 

Choose  yoato  miDgie,  while  behind  I  stay  I 
Or  I  first  entering  introduce  the  way  i 
Wait  for  a  space  without ;  but  wait  not  long. 
This  is  the  house  of  violence  and  wrong : 
Some  rude  insult  thy  reverend  age  may  bear  ; 
For  lilce  iheir  lawless  lords,  the  servants  are.*' 

**  Just  is,  O  friend !  thy  caution,  and  addrees'd 
(Replied  the  chief)  to  no  unheedful  breast: 
The  wrongs  and  injuries  of  base  mankind 
Fresh  to  my  sense,  and  alwa^-s  in  my  mind. 
The  bravely-'patient  to  no  fortune,  yields. 
On  rolling  ooeanB,and  in  fighting  fields. 
Storms  have  I  pass'd,  and  many  a  stem  debate ; 
And  now  in  humbler  scene  submit  to  fate. 
What  cannot  want  I  the  best  she  will  expose ; 
And  I  am  learn'd  in  all  her  train  of  woes. 
She  fills  with  navies,,  hosts,  and  loud  alarms, 
The  sea,the  Jand,and  shakes  the  world  with  arms ! " 

Thus,  near  the  gates  conferring  as  they  drew, 
Argus,  the  dog,  his  ancient  majster  knew  ; 
He,  not  oncouscious  of  the  voice  and  tread. 
Lifts  to  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his  haul ! — 
Bred  by  Ulysses,  nonnsliM  at  his  board ; 
But  ah  I  not  fateid  long  to  pleajse  his  lord ! 
To  him,  his  swiftness  and  his  strength  wece  vain ; 
The  voice  of  glory  call'd  him  o'er  the  main. 
Till  then  in  every  .sylvan  chase  renownM, 
With  Argus,  Argus,  mug  the  woods  around  ; 
With  him  the  youth  pursued  the  goat  or  fawn. 
Or  traced  the  mazy  leveret  o'er  the  lawn, 
^uw  left  to  man's  ingratitude  he  lay. 
Unhoused,  neglected,  in  the  public  way ; 
And  where  on  heaps  the  rich  manure  was  spread, 
Obscene  with  reptiles,  took  his  sordid  bed. 

He  knew  his  lord : — he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet  ; 
In  vain  he  strove  to  crawl,  and  kiss  his  feet ; 
Yet  (all  he  could)  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes, 
Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys. 
Soft  pity  tuuch'd  the  mighty  miiJBter's  soul : 
Adown  his  cheek  a  tear  unbidden  stole  ; 
Stole  unperceived  ;  ho  tum'd  his  head,  and  dried 
The  drop  humane: — then  thus impassion'd  cried: 

<*  What  DoUe  beast  in  this  abandon'd  state 
Lies  here  all  helpless  at  Ulysses'  gate ! 
His  bulk  and  beauty  speak  no  vulgar  praise ; 
Ify  as  he  seems,  he  was  in  better  days. 
Some  care  his  age  deserves :  or  was  he  prized 
For  worthless  beauty  1  therefore  now  dispiiiedl 
Sueh  dogs,  and  men  there  are ;  mere  thin^  of  state, 
And  always,  cherish'd  by  their  friends,  tlie  great." 

*<Not  Argus  so,  (Enmceus  thus  rejoiu'd) 
But  served  a  master  of  a  nobler  kind : 
Who  never,  never,  shall  behold  him  more ! 
Long,  long  since  perished  on  a  distant  shore ! 
O  had  you  seen  him,  vigorous,  bold,  and  yomig, 
Swift  as  a  stag,  and  as  a  lion  strong  I 
Him  no  fell  savage  on  the  plain  withstood. 
None  'scaped  him,  bosom'd  in  the  gloomy  wood  ; 
His  eye  how  piercing,  and  his  scent  how  true. 
To  wind  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dew  ! 
Such,  when  Ulysses  left  his  natal  coast ; 
Now  years  unnerve  him,  and  his  lord  is  lost ! 
The  women  keep  the  generous  creature  bare ; 
A  sleek  and  idle  race  is  all  tlieir  cai'e : 
The  master  gone,  the  servants  wliat  rt'tsti-uiub  ? 
Or  dwells  buiuanity  where  riot  reigns  { 


Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  w^oi-th  away." 

This  said,  the  honest  herdsman  strode  before : 
The  musuig  monarch  pauses  at  the  door  ; 
The  dog,  whom  fate  liad  granted  to  behold 
His  lord,  when  twenty  tedious  years  had  roiVd^ 
Takes  a  last  look,  and,  having  seen  him,  dies  ; 
So  closed  for  ever  faithful  Ara^us'  eyes ! 

And  now  Telemachus,  the  first  of  all, 
Observed  Eumaeus  entering-  in  the  hall : 
Distant  he  saw,  across  the  sliady  dome ; 
Then  gave  a  sign,  and  beckon'd  him  to  come. 
There  stood  an  empty  seat,  where  lato  was  pkced, 
In  order  due,  the  steward  of.  the  feast, 
(Who  now  was  busied  carving  round  the  board ;) 
Eumu.'us  took,  and  placed  it  near  his  lord. 
Before  him  instant  was  the  banquet  spread. 
And  tlie  bright  basket  piled  with  loaves  of  bread. 

Next  came  Ulysses,  lowly.at.  the  dooi*, 
A  figure  despicable,  old,  and  poor. 
In  squalid  vest»  with  many  a  gaping  rent, 
Propp'd  on  a  staff,  and  trembling  as  he  went. 
Then,  resting  on  the  thi-esliold  of  the  gat«^ 
Against  a  isypress  pillar  Ican'd  his  weight, 
(Smooth'd  by  the  workman  to  a  polisli'd  plain  ;) 
The  thoughtful  son  beheld,  and  callM  his  swain. 

<<  These  viands,  and  tins  bread,  Eumseus^  bear, 
And  let  yon  mendicant  our  plenty  share : 
Then  let  him  circle  round  the  suitors'  board. 
And  try  the  bounty  of  each  gracious  lord. 
Bold  let  him  ask,  encouraged  thus  by  me  ; 
How  ill,  aUs !  do  want  and  sliame  agree." 

His  lord's  command  the  faitliful  servant  beaxs ; 
The  seeming  beggar  answero  with  his  prayers, 
'<  Blcss'd  be  Telemachus !  in  every  deed 
Inspire  him,  Jove  I  in  every  wish  succeed  1" 
This  said,  the  portion  from  his  sou  convey 'd, 
With  smiles  receiving,  on  his  scrip  he  laid. 
Long  as  the  minstrel  swept  the  sounding  wire. 
He  fed  ;  and  ceased  when  silence  held  tlie  lyre. 
Soon  as  the  suitors  from  the  banquet  rose, 
Minerva  prompts  the  man  of  mighty  woes 
To  tempt  their  bounties  with  a  suppliant's  art, 
And  learn  the  generous  from  the  ignoble  heart ', 
(Not  but  his  soul,  resentful  as  humane. 
Dooms  to  full  vengeance  all  the  oifendiug  tram.) 
With  speaking  eyes,  and  voice  of  plaintive  sound. 
Humble  he  moves,  imploring  all  around. 
The  proud  feel  pity,  and  relief  bestow, 
With  such  an  image  touch'd  of  human  woe  ; 
Inquiring  all,  their  wonder  they  confess. 
And  eye  the  man,  majestic  in  dibtresi}.  [eyes, 

While  thus  tliey  gaze,  and  question  with  thoir 
The  bold  Melanthius  to  their  thought  replies : 
**  My  lords !  this  stranger  of  gigantic  port 
The' good  Eumfeus  usber'd  to  your  Qou:rt. 
Full  well  I  mark'd  the  fcattures  of  his  face, 
Tliough  all  unknown  his  elime,  or  noble  race." 

<<  And  is  this  present^  swineherd  1  of  thy  Ivmd  I 
Bring'st  thou  tliese  vagrants  to  mfest  the  land  \ 
(Returns  Antuioua  wi&  retorted  eye^ 
Objects  uncouth!  to  check  the  genial  joy. 
Enough  of  these  our  court  already  grace ; 
Of  giant  stomach,  and  of  famish'd  face. 
Such  guests  Eumceus  to  his  country  brings. 
To  share  our  feast,  and  lead  the  life  of  kings  !" 

To  whom  tlie  hospitable  swain  rejoin'd  : 
<*  Thy  pOMsion,  priuoe,  holies  tliy  kuowiiig  mind. 
Who  calls  from  distant  nations  to  his  own 
The  poor,  distinguish'd  by  their  wants  alone  1 
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Round  the  wide  world  are  sought  those  men  divhie 

Who  public  structures  raise,  or  who  design  ; 

Those  to  whose  eyes  the  gods  their  ways  reveal, 

Or  bless  with  salutary  aits  to  heal ; 

But  chief  to  poets  such  respect  belongs  ; 

By  rival  nations  courted  for  their  songs  : 

These  states  invite,  and  mighty  kings  admire, 

Wide  as  the  sun  displays  his  vital  fire. 

It  is  not  so  with  want ! — how  few  tliat  feed 

A  HTetch  unhappy,  merely  for  his  need  \ 

Unjust  to  me  and  all  that  serve  the  state, 

To  love  Ulysses  is  to  raise  thy  hate. 

For  me,  suffice  the  approbation  won 

Of  my  great  mistress,  and  her  godlike  son." 

To  him  Telemachus  ; — ^**  No  more  incense 
Tiie  man  by  nature  prone  to  insolence  : 
Injurious  minds  just  answers  but  provoke — *' 
Then  turning  to  Antinous,  thus  he  spoke  : 
*^  Thanks  to  thy  care !  whose  absolute  command 
Thus  drives  the  stranger  from  our  court  and  land. 
Heaven  bless  its  owner  with  a  better  mind ! 
From  envy  frt'e,  to  charity  inclined. 
This  both  Penelope  and  I  afford  : 
Thou,  prince  I  be  bounteous  of  Ulysses'  board. 
To  give  another's  is  thy  hand  so  slow  I 
So  much  more  sweet,  to  spoil,  than  to  bestow  I" 

"  Whence,  great  Telemachus  !  this  lofty  strain  ? 
(Antinous  cries  with  insolent  disdain) 
Portions  like  mine  if  every  suitor  gave, 
Our  walls  this  twelvemonth   should  not  see  the 
slave." 

lie  spoke  ;  and  lifting  high  above  the  board 
His  ponderous  footstool,  shook  it  at  his  lord. 
The  rest  with  equal  hand  conferr'd  the  bread : 
He  fiird  his  scrip,  and  to  the  threshold  sped  ; 
But  first  before  Antinous  stopp'd  and  said : 
"  Bestow,  my  friend  ! — thou  dost  not  seem  the  worst 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  but  princelike  and  the  first : 
Then  as  in  dignity,  be  first  in  woilh  ; 
And  I  shall  praise  thee  through  tlic  boundless  earth. 
Once  I  enjoy'd,  in  luxury  of  state, 
Whate'er  gives  man  the  envied  name  of  great. 
Wealth,  servants,  friends,  were   mine   in  better 
And  hospitality  wajs  then  my  praise ;  [days ; 

In  every  sorrowing  soul  I  pour'd  delight. 
And  poverty  stood  smiling  in  my  sight. 
But  Jove,  all-governing,  whose  only  will 
Determines  fate,  and  mingles  good  with  ill. 
Sent  me  ^to  punish  mv  pursuit  of  gain) 
With  rovmg  pirates  o  er  the  Egyptian  main  : 
By  Egypt's  silver  flood  our  ships  we  moor : 
Our  spies  oommission'd  straight  the  coast  explore ; 
But  impotent  of  mind,  with  mwlees  will 
The  countr}'  ravage,  and  the  natives  kill. 
The  spreading  clamour  to  their  city  flies. 
And  horse  and  foot  in  mingled  tumult  rise  : 
The  reddening  dawn  roveaTB  the  hostile  fields 
Horrid  with  bristly  spears,  and  gleaming  shields : 
Jove  thunder'd  on  their  side :  our  guilty  head 
We  tum'd  to  flight ;  the  gathering  vengeance  spread 
On  all  parts  round,  and  heaps  on  heaps  lay  dead. 
Some  few  the  foes  in  servitude  detain ; 
Death  ill  exchanged  for  bondage  and  for  pain ! 
Unhappy  me  a  Cyprian  took  aboard ; 
And  gave  to  Dmetor,  Cypms'  haughty  lord : 
Hither,  to  'scape  his  chauiB,  my  course  I  steer; 
Still  cursed  by  fortune, and  insulted  here!" 

To  whom  Antinous  thus  his  nge  express'd  : — 
<<  What  god  has  plagued  ns  with  this  gormand 
guest  f 


Unless  at  distance,  wreteh  1  Uiou  keep  behind. 
Another  isle,  than  Cyprus  more  unkind. 
Another  Egypt,  sluUt  thou  quickly  find. 
From  all  thou  begg'st,  a  bold  audacious  slave. 
Nor  all  can  give  so  much  a»  thou  canst  crave. 
Nor  wonder  I  at  such  profusion  shown  : — 
Shameless  they  give,  who  give  what'snot  theirown.'* 

The  chief,  retiring : — ^*  Souls  like  that  in  thee, 
111  suit  such  forms  of  grace  and  dignity. 
Nor  will  that  hand  to  utmost  need  afford 
The  smallest  portion  of  a  wasteful  board. 
Whose  luxury  whole  patrimonies  sweeps : — 
Yet  starving  want  amidst  the  riot  weeps." 

The  haughty  suitor  with  resentment  burns ; 
And  sourly  smiling,  this  reply  returns: 
^  Take  that,  ere  yet  thou  quit  this  princely  throog : 
And  dumb  for  ever  be  thy  slanderous  tongue  !" 
He  said,  and  high  the  whirling  tripod  flung  ; 
His  shoulder-blade  received  the  ungentle  shock  : 
He  stood,  and  moved  not,  like  a  marble  rock  ; 
But  shook  his  thoughtful  head:  nor  more  com- 
Sedate  of  soul,  his  character  sustain'd,     [pbun'd ; 
And  inly  form'd  revenge:  then  back  withdrew  ; 
Before  his  feet  the  well-fill'd  scrip  he  threw. 
And  thus  with  semblance  mild  address'd  the  crew  : 

*^  May  what  I  speak  your  princely  minds  af^ro  ve. 
Ye  peers  and  rivals  in  this  noble  love ! 
Not  for  the  hurt  I  grieve,  but  for  the  cause. 
If,  when  the  sword  our  cotmtry's  qoarrd  draws. 
Or  if  defending  what  is  justly  dear, 
From  Mars  impartial  some  broad  wound  we  bear  ; 
The  generous  motive  dignifies  the  scar. 
But  u>r  mere  want,  how  hard  to  suffer  wrMigt 
Want  brings  enough  of  other  ills  along ! 
Yet  if  injustice  never  be  secure. 
If  fiends  revenge,  and  gods  assert  the  poor. 
Death  shall  lay  low  the  proud  aggressor's  head, 
And  make  the  dust  Antinous'  bridal  bed." 

*< Peace,  wretch;  and  eat  thy  bread  without 
offence, 
(The  suitor  cried)  or  force  shall  drag  thee  hence. 
Scourge  through  the  public  street,  and  cast  thee 

there, 
A  mangled  carcass  for  the  hounds  to  tear." 

His  furious  deed  the  general  anger  moved  : 
All,  even  the  worst,  cond^nn'd ;  and  some  reproved. 
^  Was  ever  chief  for  wars  like  these  renowu'd  1 
111  fits  the  stranger  and  the  poor  to  wound. 
Unbless'd  thy  hand ! — ^if  in  tiiis  low  disguise 
Wander,  perhaps,  some  inmate  of  the  skies ; 
They  (curious  oft  of  mortal  actions)  deign  i 

In  forms  like  these,  to  round  the  earth  and  main. 
Just  and  unjust  recording  in  their  mind. 
And  with  sure  eyes  inspecting  all  mankind."  ' 

Telemachus,  absorbed  in  thought  serere, 
Nourish'd  deep  anguish,  though  he  shed  no  tear ; 
But  the  dark  brow  of  silent  sorrow  shook  : 
While  thus  his  mother  to  her  virgins  spoke : 
'<  On  him  and  his  may  the  bright  god  of  day 
That  base  inhospitable  bh>w  repay  1" 
The  nurse  replies :  **  If  Jove  receives  my  prayvsr. 
Not  one  survives  to  breathe  to-morrow's  air."  i 

"  All,  all  are  foes,  and  mischief  is  their  end  ; 
Antinous  most  to  gloomy  death  a  friend  | 

(Replies  the  queen)  the  stranger  begged  their  grace. 
And  melting  pity  soften'd  every  £soe ; 
From  every  other  hand  redress  he  found, 
But  fell  Antinous  answer'd  with  a  wound.*' 
Amidst  her  maids  thus  spoke  the  pnident  qaeen  :  • 
Then  bade  Eumssus  call  the  pilgrim  in.  I, 
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"  Much  of  the  experienced  man  I  long  to  hear ; 
If  or  Ilia  certain  eye,  or  listenmg  ear, 
Have  leam'd  the  foiianea  of  my  wandering  lord." 
Thus  she ; — and  good  Eurossus  took  the  word : 

**  A  private  audience  if  thy  grace  impart. 
The  Btranger^fl  words  may  ease  the  ro^l  heart 
His  sacred  eloquence  in  bafan  distils, 
And  the  soo&ed  heart  with  secret  pleasure  Alls. 
Three  days  have  spent  their  beams,  three  nights  have 
Their  silent  journey,  since  his  tale  begun,      [run 
Unfinished  yet ;  and  yet  I  thirst  to  hear  1 
As  when  some  heaven-taught  poet  charms  the  ear, 
(Suspending  sorrow  with  celestial  strain, 
BreiMthed  from  the  jfods  to  soften  human  pain) 
Time  steals  away  with  unregarded  wing, 
And  the  soul  hears  him,  though  he  cease  to  sing. 

*<  UlysMS  late  he  saw,  on  Cretan  ground, 
(His  fleer's  guest)  for  Minos'  birth  renown'd. 
He  now  but  waits  the  wiud,  to  waft  him  o*er. 
With  boundless  treasure,  fromThesprotia's  shore." 
To  this  the  queen :  **  The  wanderer  let  me  hear, 
While  yon  hixurious  race  indulge  their  cheer, 
Devour  the  grazing  ox,  and  browsing  goat, 
And  turn  my  generous  vintage  down  their  throat. 
For  Where's  an  arm  Hke  thine,  Ulysses  1  strong. 
To  curb  wild  riot,  and  to  punish  wrong !" 

She  spoke : — Telemachus  then  sneez'd  aloud ; 
Constrained,  his  nostril  echoed  tiirough  the  crowd. 
The  amiliuff  queen  the  happy  omen  bless'd  : 
'<  So  may  these  impious  fall,  by  fate  opprees*d  !" 
Then  to  Eonueus :  «  Bring  the  stranger ;  fly ! 
And  if  my  questions  meet  a  true  reply, 
Gnoed  with  a  decent  robe  he  shall  retire, 
A  gift  in  season  which  his  wants  require." 

Thus  spoke  Penelope.    Eunueus  flies 
In  duteous  haste,  and  to  Ulysses  cries : 
«  The  queen  invites  thee,  venerable  guest ! 
A  secret  instinct  moves  her  troubled  breast, 
Of  her  long  absent  lord  from  thee  to  gain 
Some  light,  and  sootlie  her  soul's  eternal  pain. 
If  true,  if  faithful  thou,  her  grateful  mind 
Of  decent  robes  a  present  h^  designed  : 
So  finding  favour  in  the  royal  eye, 
Thy  other  wants  her  subjects  shall  supply." 

**  Fair  truth  alone  (the  patient  man  replied) 
My  words  shall  dictate,  and  my  lips  shall  guide. 
To  him,  to  me,  one  common  lot  was  given. 
In  equal  woes,  alas  1  involved  by  heaven. 
Much  of  his  fates  I  know  ;  but  check'd  by  fear 
I  stand : — the  hand  of  violence  is  here  : 
Here  boundless  wrongs  the  starry  skies  invade. 
And  injured  suppliants  seek  in  vain  for  aid. 
Let  for  a  space  the  pensive  queen  attend. 
Nor  claim  my  story  till  the  sun  descend  ; 
Then  in  such  robes  as  sujipliants  may  require. 
Composed  and  cheerful  by  the  genial  fire, 
When  loud  uproar  and  lawless  riot  cease, 
Shall  her  pleased  ear  receive  my  words  in  peace." 

Swifl  to  the  queen  returus  the  gentle  swain  : 
**  And  say,  (she  cries)  does  fear,  or  shame,  detain 
The  cantiotts  stranger  1   With  Ihe  begging  kind 
Shame  suits  but  ill."    Eunueus  thus  rejoin 'd : 

**  He  only  asks  a  more  propitious  hour, 
And  shuns  (who  would  not))  wicked  men  in  power; 
At  evening  mild,  meet  season  to  confer. 
By  turns  to  question,  and  by  turns  to  hear." 

«  Whoe'er  this  guest  (the  prudent  queen  replies) 
His  every  step  and  every  tliought  is  wise. 
For  men  hke  these  on  earth  he  shall  not  find, 
In  all  the  raiseraant  race  of  humankuid." 


Thus  she.    Eumaeus  all  her  words  attends. 
And,  parting,  to  the  suitor-powers  descends : 
There  seeks  Telemachus ;  and  thus  apart 
In  whispers  breathes  the  fondness  of  his  heai<t : 

<<  The  time,  my  lord,  invites  me  to  repair 
Hence  to  the  lodge  ;  my  charge  demands  my  care. 
These  sons  of  mmrder  thirst  thy  life  to  take : 
O  guard  it,  guard  it,  for  thy  servant's  sake  !" 

**  Thanks  to  my  friend  (he  cries)  but  now  the  hour 
Of  night  draws  on  :  go,  seek  the  rural  bower : 
But  first  ref^^esh :  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Hither  a  victim  to  the  gods  convey. 
Our  life  to  heaven's  immortal  powers  we  trust : 
Safe  in  their  care ;  for  heaven  protects  the  just." 

Observant  of  his  voice,  Eumseus  sat, 
And  fed  recumbent  on  a  chair  of  stato ; 
Then  instant  rose,  and  as  he  moved  along, 
'Twas  riot  all  amid  the  suitor-throng ; 
They  feast,  they  dance,  and  raise  the  mirthful  song, 
Till  now  declining  toward  the  close  of  day. 
The  sun  obliquely  shot  his  dewy  ray. 


BOOK  XVIII. 
ARGUMENT. 

THB   rtOBT  or  ULYSSU  AMD  IRUS. 

The  beggar  Irus  insults  UlTnes;  tho  sultora  promote 
the  quarrel,  in  which  Inu  is  worsted,  and  miHerably 
handled.  Fmelope  descends,  and  receives  the  presents 
of  the  suitors.    The  dialogue  of  Ulysses  with  Eurymachu& 


Whilb  fix'd  in  thought  the  pensive  hero  sat, 

A  mendicant  approach'd  the  royal  gate  ; 

A  surly  vagrant  of  the  giant  kind. 

The  stun  of  manhood,  of  a  coward  mind  : 

From  feast  to  feast,  insatiato  to  devour, 

He  flew,  attendant  on  the  genial  hour. 

Him  on  his  mother's  knees,  when  babe  he  lay. 

She  named  Amieus  on  his  natal  day : 

But  Irus  his  associates  call'd  the  boy. 

Practised,  the  common  messenger,  to  fly  ; 

Irus,  a  name  expressive  of  the  employ. 

From  his  own  roof,  with  meditated  blows. 
He  strove  to  drive  the  man  of  mighty  woes. 

**  Hence,  dotard,  hence !  and  timely  speed  thy  way, 
Lest  dragg'd  in  vengeance  thou  repent  thy  stay  ; 
See  how  with  nods  assent  yon  princely  train  ! 
But  honouring  age,  in  mercy  I  refmin. 
In  peace  awav  !  lest,  if  persuasions  fail. 
This  arm  with  blows  more  eloquent  prevail." 

To  whom,  with  stem  regard :— ^  Oh,  insulence ; 
Indecently  to  rail  without  offence  1 
What  bounty  gives,  without  a  rival  share  : 
I  ask,  what  harms  not  thee,  to  breathe  this  air : 
Alike  on  alms  we  both  precarious  live  : 
And  canst  thou  envy  when  the  great  relieve  t 
Know  from  the  bounteous  heavens  all  riches  flow; 
And  what  man  gives,  the  gods  by  man  bestow. 
Proud  as  thou  art,  henceforth  no  more  be  proud. 
Lest  I  imprint  my  vengeance  in  thy  blood  ; 
Old  as  I  am,  should  once  my  fury  bum, 
How  wouldst  thou  fly,  nor  even  in  thought  return !" 

«  Mere  woman-glutton  1  (thus  the  ehuri  replied) 
A  tongue  so  flippant,  with  a  throat  so  wide  I 
Why  cease  I,  gods  I  to  dash  those  teeth  away. 
Like  some  vile  boar's,  that  greedy  of  his  prey 
Uproots  the  bearded  com! — ^rise  1  try  the  fight ; 
G&d  well  thy  loins ;  appix>ach,/uid  feel  my  might : 
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Sure  of  defeat,  before  the  peers  engage  ; 
Unequal  fight !  when  youth  contends  with  age  !" 

Thus  in  a  wordy  war  their  tongues  display 
More  fierce  intents,  preluding  to  the  fray. 
Antiuous  hears,  and  in  a  jovial  vein, 
Thus  with  loud  laughter  to  the  suitor-train  : 

**  This  liappy  day  in  mirth,  my  friends,  employ: 
And  lo  !  the  gods  conspire  to  crown  our  joy. 
Sec,  ready  for  the  fight,  and  hand  to  hand, 
Yon  surly  mendicants  contentious  stand  ! 
Why  urge  we  not  to  blows  ? " — Well  pleased  they 

spring 
Swift  from  their  scats,  and,  thickening,  form  a  ring. 

To  whom  Antinous: — ^"Lo!  enrich'd  with  blood, 
A  kid*s  well-fatted  entrails  (tasteful  food) 
On  glowing  embers  lie  ;  on  nim  bestow 
The  choicest  portion  who  subdues  his  foe  ; 
Grant  him  unrivard  in  these  walls  to  stay, 
The  sole  attendant  on  the  genial  day." 

The  lords  applaud  :  Ulysses  then  with  ait, 
And  fears  well  -feign'd,  dlBguised  h  is  dauntless  hcai't : 

"  Worn  an  I  am  with  age,  decay'd  with  woe  ; 
Say,  is  it  baseness  to  decline  the  foe  1 
Hard  conflict !  when  calamity  and  age 
With  vigorous  youth,  unknown  to  cares,  engage : 
Yet  fcaHful  of  disgrace,  to  try  the  day 
Imperious  hunger  bids,  and  I  obey. 
But  swear,  impartial  arbiters  of  right, 
Swear  to  stand  neutral,  while  we  cope  in  fight." 

The  peers  assent:  when  straight  his  sacred  head 
Telemachus  upraised,  and  sternly  said  : 

"  Stranger,  if  prompted  to  chastise  the  wrong 
Of  this  bold  insolent,  confide,  be  strong  1 
The  injurious  Greek  tlmt  dai*es  attempt  a  blow, 
Tltat  instant  makes  Telemachus  his  foe  ; 
And  these  my  fiiendfl  '  shall  guard  the  sacred  ties 
Of  hospitality  ;— for  they  are  wise." 

Then  girding  his  sti*ong  loius,the  king  prepares 
To  close  in  combat,  and  his  body  bares  ; 
Droad  spread  his  shoulders;  and  his  nervous  thighs 
By  just  degn?e8,  like  well-tum*d  columns,  rise  : 
Ample  his  chest ;  his  arms  are  round  and  Ic^ig, 
And  each  strong  joint  Minerva  knits  more  strong, 
(Attendant  on  her  chief :)  the  Buitor*crowd 
With  wonder  gaze,  and  gazmg  speak  aloud : 

*<  Irus,  alas  !  shall  Irus  be  no  more  ; 
Biaok  fate  impends,  and  this  tho  avenging  hour  1 
Gods  1  bow  hb  norves  a  maUdileffB  strength  pro- 
claim, 
Swell  o'er  his  well-stning  limbs^  and  brace  hui 
fi-ame  t " 

Then  pale  with  fears,  and  sickening  at  tho  sight, 
They  djragg*d  the  unwilling  Irus  to  the  fight ; 
Fi-om  his  blank  visage  fled  the  coward  blood, 
And  his  fltfeh  trembled  as  aghast  be  stood* 

<<  Oh.that  snob  baseness  should  disgrace  the  lightl 
O  hid«  ii,  deiul^  ia  evcz^astioig  night ! 
(Exclaims  Aiiitnon»)-~*oan  a  vigorous  foe 
Meanly  deeliae  to  combat  age  and  woe  ! 
But  hear  mo,  wiretch  I  if  recreant  in  the  fray, 
That  huge  bulk  yield  thie  ill-contested  day. 
Instant  thou  saU'st,  to  £cheti|s  resigned, 
A  tyirant  fieivest  of  the  tyrant-kmd  ; 
Who  oaats  thy  mangled  ears  and  nose  a  prey 
To  hungry  do^^  and  lops  the  man  away." 

While  with  mdignant  scorn  he  sternly  spoke, 
In  every  joint  rhe  trembling  Irus  slieok. 
Now  front  to  front  each  frowning  champion  stimds, 
And  poises  high  in  air  hie  advci<so  hands. 
'  AntinouB  and  Burymachus. 


The  chief  yet  doubts,  or  to  the  shades  bdow 

To  fell  the  giant  at  one  vengeful  blow. 

Or  save  his  life  :  and  soon  his  life  to  mre 

The  kuig  resolves  ;  for  mercy  sways  tlie  brave. 

That  instant  Irus  his  huge  arm  extends, 

Full  on  the  shoalder  the  rude  weight  descend 

nie  sage  Ulysses,  fearful  to  disclose 

The  hero  latent  in  the  man  of  woes,  • 

Check'd  half  his  might :  yet  rising  to  the  stroke. 

His  jaw-bone  dash*d ;  the  crashing  jaw-bone  broke: 

Down  droppM  he  stupid  from  the  stunning  wotxnd; 

His  feet  extended,  quivering,  beat  the  ground ; 

His  month  and  noetrik  spout  a  pai7»ie  flood ; 

His  teeth,  all  shattered,  msh  immix'd  wilti  Mood. 

The  peers  transported,  as  outetretchM  be  lies, 
With  bunts  of  laughter  rend  the  vaulted  skies ; 
Then  dragg'd  along,  all  bleeding  from  the  womid. 
His  length  of  carcase  trailing  prints  the  g;roand : 
Raised  on  his  feet,  again  he  reels,  he  faHs, 
Till  propp'd  reclining  on  the  pahuse  walls  ; 
Then  to  his  hand  a  staff  the  victor  gave. 
And  thus  with  just  reproach  address'd  tbe  slave : 

^  There  terrible,  affright  the  dogs,  and  xvign 
A  dreaded  tyrant  o'er  the  bestial  train  ! 
But  mei-cy  to  the  poor  and  stranger  show ; 
Lest  heaven  in  vengeance  send  some  mightier  woe." 

Scornful  he  spoke,  and  o*er  his  shoulder  flung 
The  broad-patch'd  scrip;  the  scrip  in  tatters  hnng, 
111  join*d,  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  thong. 
Then,  turning  short,  disdain'd  a  further  stay ; 
But  to  the  palace  measured  back  the  way. 
There  as  he  rested,  gathering  in  a  ring. 
The  peers  with  smiles  addrees*d  their  unknown  king: 

"  Stranger,  may  Jove  and  all  the  aerial  powers 
With  every  blessing  crown  thy  happy  hours ! 
Our  freedom  to  thy  prowcss'd  arm  we  owe 
From  bold  intrusion  of  thy  co^vard  foe ; 
Instant  the  flying  sail  the  slave  shall  wing 
To  Echetus,  the  monster  of  a  king." 

While  pleased  he  hears,  Antmoos  bears  tiie  food, 
A  kid*8  well-fatted  entrails,  rich  with  blood : 
The  bread  from  canisters  of  shinfang  mold, 
Amphinomus  ;  and  wines  that  laugh  in  gold : 
"  And  oh !  (he  mildly  cries)  may  heaven  display 
A  beam  of  glory  o'er  thy  future  day  ! 
Alas,  the  brave  too  oft  is  doom*d  to  bear 
The  gi-ipes  of  poverty,  and  stings  of  c«re." 

To  whom  with  thought  mature  tho  king  replies: 
''The  tongue  speaks  wisely, when  the  scml  is  wise. 
Such  was  thy  fatlier  I  in  imperial  state,  - 
Great  without  vice,  that  oft  attentfe  the  grcnl : 
Nor  from  the  sire  art  tlioo,  the  son,  denned : 
Then  hear  my  words,  and  grave  them  in  tiiy 

mind! 
Of  all  th:it  breathes,  or  groveling  creeps  on  eartl^ 
Most  vain  is  man  1  oalatnitons  by  birth. 
To-day,  with  power  elate^  in  strength  he  bbMnns; 
The  haughty  ereaturo  en  that  power  pmsinnen : 
Anon  from  heaven  a  sad  reverse  he  feels; 
Untaught  to  bear,  'gainst  heaven  the  wretoh  rvbels. 
For  man  is  diangi^l,  as  his  btiss  or  woe- ; 
Too  high  when  prosperous;  when  distreM'd  too  low. 
Thero  was  a  day,  when  with  thie  seotnftt)  gt^ea^ 
I  swell'd  in  pomp,  and  arrogance  of  states 
Proud  of  the  power  that  to  nigh  birth  b^ngs; 
And  used  that  power  to  justify  my  wrongs. 
Then  let  not  man  be  proud :  but  firm  of  miaid. 
Bear  the  best  humbly,  and  the  wont  reeign'd  ; 
Be  dumb  when  heaven  afili6t8 !  unlike  yon  train 
Of  haughty  spoilers,  insolently  vain  3 
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Who  make  tlieir  queen  and  all  her  wealth  &  prey: 
But  vengeance  and  Ul^Bses  wing  their  way. 

0  may'st  thou,  favoured  by  some  guardian  power. 
Far,  far  be  distant  in  that  deathfiU  hour ! 

For  sure  I  am,  if  atern  Ulysses  breathe. 
These  hiwless  riots  end  in  blood  and  death." 

Then  to  the  gods  the  rosy  juice  he  pour». 
And  the  drained  goblet  to  Uie  chief  restoren. 
Stung  to  the  soul,  overcast  with  holy  dread, 
He  shook  the  graceful  honours  of  his  head : 
His^  boding  mind  the  future  woe  forestalls : — 
In  vain ;  by  great  Telemltchus  he  iaX]» ; 
For  Pallas  s^s  his  doom :  all  sad  he  turns 
To  join  the  peers;  resumes  his  throne,  and  mourns. 

Meanwhile  Minerva  with  instinctive  fires 
Thy  soul,  Penelope^  from  heaven  inspires  ; 
With  flattering  hopes  tlie  suitors  to  betray, 
And  eeem  to  meet,  yet  fly,  the  bridal  day ; 
Thy  husband's  wonder,  and  Uiy  son's  to  raise, ' 
And  crown  the  mother  and  the  wife  with  pmise. 
Then,  while  the  streaming  son'ow  dims  her  eyes, 
Thus  'with  a  transient  smile  tJie  matron  cries  : 

**  £ur>'nome  I  to  go  where  riot  reigns 

1  feel  an  impulse,  though  my  soul  disdains  ; 
To  my  loved  son  the  snares  of  death  to  show. 
And  in  the  traitor-friend  umnosU  the  foe  ; 
Who  smooth  of  tongue,  in  purpose  insincere, 
Hides  fraud  in  smiles^  while  deatli  is  ambush'd 

there." 

**  Go  warn  thy  son,  nor  be  the  warning  vain, 
(Replied  the  sagest  of  the  royal  train) 
But  bathed,  anointed,  and  adom'd,  descend  ; 
Powerful  of- charms,  bid  every- grace  attend  ; 
The  tide  of  flowing  tears  awhile  suppress  : 
Tears  but  indulge  the  s(»tow,  not  repress. 
Some  joy  remains : — to  thee  a  son  is  given, 
Such  as  in  fondness  parents  ask  of  heaven." 

<<  Ah  me  1  forbear  (returns  the  queen)  forbear: 
O  talk  not,  talk  not  of  vain  beauty's  care  1 
No  more  I  bathe,  since  he  no  longer  sbes 
Those  charms,  for  whom  alone  I  wish  to  please. 
The  day  that  bore  Ulysises  from  this  coast 
Blasted  the  little  bloom  these  cheeks  could  boast. 
But  instant  bid  Autonoe  descend, 
Instant  Hippodamd  our  steps  attend  : 
111  suits  it  female  virtue,  to  be  seen 
Alone,  indecent,  in  the  walks  of  men." 

Then  wlule  Eurynom^  the  mandate  bears, 
From  heaven  Minerva  .shoots  with  guardian  cares; 
O'er  all  her  senses,  as  the  couch,  she  press'd, 
She  poors  a  {deasing,  deep,  and  death-like  rest: 
WithAvesy  beauty  every  feature  arms ; 
Bids  her  cheeks  ^ow,  and  lights  up  all  her  charms : 
In  her  love-dartmg  eyes  awakes  the  flreft ; 
rimsiortal  gifts  I  to  kindle  soft  deauras) 
From  limb  to  limb  an  air  majestic  sheds, 
And  the  pure  ivocy  o'er  her  bosom  spreads. 
Such  Venus  shines^  when  with  a  measured  bound 
She    smoothly    gliding   swims    the   harmonious 

round. 
When- with  the  Gcaees  in  the  dance  she  moves, 
And  fires  the  gating  god»  with  ardent  loves. 
Then  to  the  sides  her  flight  Minerva  bends  ; 
And  to  the  queen  the  dmnsel-traiu  deseends  :  - 
Waked  at  their  steps,  her  flowing  eyes  unclose ; 
The  tear  she  wipes,  and  thus  renews  her  woes  : 

*'  Howe'er  'tis  well,  that  sleep  awhile  can  free  ' 
With  soft  forgetfttluess  a  wreton  like  me  ; 
Oh  1  were  it  given  to  yield  this  transient  bisath  I 
Send,  O  Diana,  send  the  sleep  of  death  ! 


Why  must  I  waste  a  tedious  life  in  tears, 

Nor  bury  in  the  silent  grave  ray  cares  i 

O  my  Ulysses  !  ever-honOur'd  name  ! 

For  thee  I  mourn,  till  death  dissolves  my  frame." 

Thus  wailing,  slow  and  sadly  she  descends  : 
On  either  hand  a  damsel  train  attends  : 
Full  where  the  dome  its  shining  valves  expands. 
Radiant  before  the  gazing  peers  she  stands  ; 
A  veil  translucent  o'er  her  brow  display'd, 
Her  beauty- seems,  and  only  seems,  to  shade  : 
Sudden  she  lightens  in  their  dazzled  eyes, 
And  sudden  flames  in  every  bosom  i*ise  ; 
They  send  their  eager  souls  with  every  look, 
Till  silence  thus  the  imperial  matron  broke  : 

"  O  why,  my  son,  why  now  no  more  appears 
That  warmth  of  soul  that  urged  tliy  younger  years  t 
Thy  riper  days  no  grow;Lng  worth  .impart ; 
A  man  in  stature,  still  a  boy  in  heart  1 
Thy' well-knit  frame,  unprofitably  strong. 
Speaks  thee  a  hero  from  a  hero  sprung : 
But  the  iust  gods  in  vain  those  giifts  bestow — 

0  wise  alone  in  form,  and  brave  in  show ! 
Heavens  1  could  a  stranger  feel  oppression's  hand 
Beneath  thy  roof,  and  couldst  thou  tamely  stand  ? 
If  thou  the  stranger's  rigliteous  cause  decline, 
His  is  the  sufierancc,  but  the  shame  is  thine." 

To  whom,  with  filial  awe,  the  prince  returns: 
"  That  generous  soul  withjust  resentment  bums. 
Yet,  taught  by  time,  my  heart  has  learn'd  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  and  melt  at  otheis'  woe : 
But  impotent  these  riots  to  repel, 

1  bear  their  outrage,  though  my  soul  rebel : 
Helpless  amid  the  snares  of  death  I  tread. 
And  numbers  leagued  in  impious  union  dread. 
But  now  no  crime  is  theirs':  this  wrong  proceeds 
From  Irus  :  and  the  guilty  Irus  bleeds. 

O  would,  to  Jove  1  or  her  whose  arms  display 
The  shield  of  Jove !  or  him  who  rules  the  day  I 
Tliat  yon  proud  suitors,  who  licentious  tread 
These  courts,  within  these  courts  like  Irus  bled : 
Whose  l<»08e  head  tottering,  as  with  wine  oppress'd, 
Obliquely  drops,  and  nod£ng  knocks  his  breast : 
Powerless  to  move,  his  staggering  feet  deny 
The  coward  wretch  the  privilege  to  fly." 

Then  to  the  queen  Sui^^machus  repMes; 
"  0  justly  loved,  and  not  more  fiiir  than  wise  1 
Should  Greece  through  ail  hetrhundredstalM  survey 
Thy  finish'd  chamis,all  Greece  would  own  thy  sway, 
In  rival  crowds  contest  the  glorious  prize^ 
Dispeopling  realms  to  gaze  upon  thy  eyes : 
O  woman  I  loveliest  of  the  lovely  kmd. 
In  boidy  perfect,  and  con^lete  m  mind." 

**  Ahme !  ^returns  the  queen)whe]i  fromihisshore 
Ulysses  sail'd,  then  beauty  was  no  more  I 
The  gods  decreed  these  eyes  no  more  should  keep 
Their  wanted  grade,  but  only  serve  to  weep. 
Should  he  return,  whate'cr  my  beamtiee  prore, 
My  virtues  last:  my  brightest  charm  is  love. 
Now,  grief,  thou  all  art  mine  1  the  gods  e'(s«ast 
My  soul  with  woes,  that  long^  ah  long,  must  last  I 
Too  faithfully  my  heart  retains  the  <hiy 
That  sadly  tore  my  royal  lord  aways 
He  grasp'd  my  hand,  aod  *  oh,  my  spouse  !  I  leave 
Thy  arms  (he  cried)  perhaps  to  find  a  gmve : 
Fame  speaks  the  Trojans  bold  ;  they  boast  the  skill 
To  give  the  feather'd  arrow  wings  to  kill. 
To  dart  the  spear,  and  guide  the  rushing  car 
With  dreadful  iniXNul  tlurough  the  walks  of  war. 
My  sentence  is  gone  forth:  and  'tis  decreed 
Perhaps  by  righteous  heaven  that  I  must  bleed  1 
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My  father,  mother,  all,  I  tnut  to  thee  ; 

To  them,  to  them  transfer  the  love  of  me: 

But  when  my  son  grows  man,  the  royal  sway 

Resign,  and  happy  be  thy  bridal  day !' 

Such  were  his  words,  and  Hymen  now  prepax^es 

To  light  his  torch  and  give  me  up  to  cares ; 

The  afflictive  hand  of  wrathful  Jove  to  bear: 

A  wretch  the  most  complete  that  breathes  the  air! 

Fallen  even  below  the  ngfats  to  woman  doe! 

Careless  to  please,  with  insolence  ye  woo  I 

The  generous  lovers,  studious  to  sneceed. 

Bid  Uieir  whole  herds  and  flocks  in  banquets  bleed ; 

By  precious  gifts  the  vow  sincere  display : 

You,  only  you,  make  her  ye  love  your  prey." 

Well  pleased  Ulysses  hears  his  queen  deceive 
The  suitor-train,  and  raise  a  thirst  to  give : 
False  hopes  she  kindles :  but  those  hopes  betray^ 
And  promise,  yet  elude,  the  bridal  day. 

While  yet  she  speaks,  the  gay  Antinous  cries, 
^  Offspring  of  kings,  and  more  than  woman  wise  1 
'Tis  right ;  'tis  man's  prerogative  to  give. 
And  custom  bids  thee  without  shame  receive ; 
Yet  never,  never,  from  thy  dome  we  move 
Till  Hymen  lights  the  torch  of  spousal  love." 

The  peers  dispatch  their  heralds  to  convey 
The  gifts  of  love  ;  with  speed  they  take  the  way. 
A  robe  Antinous  gives  of  shining  dyes, 
The  varying  hues  in  gay  confusion  rise 
Rich  from  the  artist's  hand  1  twelve  chispe  of  gold 
Close  to  the  lessenine  waist  the  vest  infold : 
Down  from  the  swelhng  loins  the  vest  unbound 
Floats  in  bright  waves  redundant  o'er  the  ground. 
A  bracelet  rich  with  ^Id,  with  amber  gay^ 
That  shot  effulgence  like  the  sobur  ray, 
Eurymachus  presents :  and  ear-rin^  bright, 
With  triple  stars  that  cast  a  trembhnff  light. 
Pisander  bears  a  necklace  wrought  with  art: 
And  every  peer,  expressive  of  hu  heart, 
A  gift  bestows :  this  done,  the  queen  ascends. 
And  slow  behind  her  damsel-train  attends. 

Then  to  the  dance  they  form  the  vocal  strain, 
Till  Hesperus  leads  forth  the  starry  train  ; 
And  now  he  raises,  as  the  daylight  fiides, 
His  golden  circlet  in  the  deepening  shades : 
Three  vases,  heap'd  with  copious  flreSy  diiaphiy 
O'er  all  the  palace  a  fictitious  day ; 
From  space  to  space  the  torch  wide-beaming  bums. 
And  sprightly  damsels  trim  the  rays  by  turns. 

To  whom  the  king: — ^  111  smts  your  sex  to  stay 
Alone  with  men  {  ye  modest  maids,  away  ! 
Go,  with  the  queen  the  spindle  guide ;  or  cull 
(The  partners  of  her  cares)  the  siher  wool ; 
Be  it  my  task  the  torches  to  supply. 
Even  till  the  morning  lamp  adcrns  the  sky : 
Even  till  the  morning,  with  unwearied  care. 
Sleepless  I  watch :  for  I  have  leam'd  to  bear." 

Scornful  they  heard :  Mekntho,&ir  and  young, 
(Melantho,  from  the  bins  of  Dolius  sprung^ 
Who  with  the  qneen  her  years  an  infant  led. 
With  th«  soft  fondness  of  a  danghter  bred) 
Chiefly  derides :  regardless  of  the  cares 
Her  queen  endures,  poDnted  joys  she  shares 
Nocturnal  with  Eurymachus.    With  eyes 
That  speak  disdain,  the  wanton  thus  re^ks: 

«  Oh  J  whither  wanders  thy  distemp^d  bnun, 
Thou  bold  intruder  on  a  princely  train  t 
Hence  io  the  vagimnfs  rendezvous  repab*;- 
Or  shun  in  some  black  forge  the  midtng^t  air. 
Proceeds  this  boldness  frvm  a  torn  of  soid. 
Or  flows  lioentioiis  from  the  copious  bowl  t 


Is  it  that  vanquish'd  Irus  swells  tfay  mind  I 
A  foe  may  meet  thee  of  a  braver  kuod ; 
Who,  shortening  with  a  storm  of  blows  thy  stay. 
Shall  send  thee  howling  all  in  blood  away  t  " 

To  whom  with  f^wns : — '*  O  impudent  in  wrong! 
Thy  lord  shall  curb  that  insolence  of  tongve. 
Know,  to  Telemachus  I  tell  the  offence : 
The  scourge,  the  scourge  shall  lash  thee  into  sense.** 

With  conscious  shame  they  hear  the  stem  rebuke, 
Nor  longer  durst  sustain  the  Bovef«ign  look. 

Then  to  the  servile  Utk  the  monarch  tarns 
His  royal  hands  :  each  torch  refulgent  burns 
With  added  day:  meanwhile  in  mineful  mood, 
Absorb'd  in  thought,  on  vengeance  fix'd,  he  stood. 
And  now  the  martial  maid,  by  deeper  wrongs 
To  rouse  Ulysses,  points  the  suitors'  tangoes: 
Scornful  of  age,  to  taunt  the  virtuous  man. 
Thoughtless  and  gay,  Eurymachus  began : 

**  Hear  me  (he  cries)  confederates  and  friends ! 
Some  god,  no  doubt,  this  stranger  kindly  sends : 
The  sMning  baldness  of  his  he^  surv^ ; 
It  aids  our  torchlight,  and  reflects  the  ray." 

Then  to  the  king  that  level'd  haughty  Troy : 
**  Say  if  large  hire  can  tempt  thee  to  employ 
Those  han£  in  works ;  to  tend  the  rural  trade. 
To  dress  the  walk,  and  form  the  embowering  ahad?! 
So  food  and  raiment  constant  will  I  give : 
But  idly  thus  thy  soul  prefers  to  live. 
And  starve  by  strolling,  not  by  work  to  thrive.** 

To  whom  incensed: — ^^  Should  we^  O  prinee. 
In  rival  tasks  beneath  the  burning  rage     [engage 
Of  summer  suns ;  were  both  constrain'd  to  wield, 
Foodless,  the  scythe  along  the  burden'd  field  ; 
Or  should  we  labour,  while  the  ploughshare  wounds. 
With  steers  of  equal  strength,  the  idlotted  growids; 
Beneath  my  hibours,  how  thy  wondering  eyes 
Might  see  die  sable  field  at  once  arise ! 
Should  Jove  dire  war  unloose;  with  spear  and  shield. 
And  nodding  helm,  I  tread  the  ensanguinM  field. 
Fierce  in  the  van :  then  would'at  thou,  wonld'st 

thou, — say, 
Misname  me  glutton,  in  that  glorious  day ! 
No ;  thy  ill-judging  tiioughts  the  brave 
'Tis  thou  injurious  art:  not  I  am  base. 
Proud  to  seem  bxave  among  a  coward  train! 
But  know,  thou  art  not  valorous,  but  vain. 
Gods  I  should  the  stem  Ulysses  rise  in  nii|^t. 
These  gates  would  seem  too  narrow  for  thy  flif^L" 

While  yet  he  speaks,  Euiymadins  repUei^ 
With  uid%nation  flashing  frvvn  his  eyes: 

"  Slave,  I  with  justice  might  deserve  the  wro^g. 
Should  I  not  xnmish  that  opprobrious  tongne. 
Irreverent  to  the  great^  and  uncontroU'-d- 
Art  thou  from  wine,  or  innate  folly^  bold! 
Perhaps,  these  outrages  from  Ims  flow, 
A  worthless  triumph  o'er  a  worthless  Ibe!  ** 

He  aaid,  and  with  full  force  a  footstool  threw: 
Whurl'd  from  his  arm  with  erring  rage  it  flew. 
Ulysses,  cautious  of  the  vengeAil  foe, 
Stoops  to  the  ground,  and  draapponits  the  blow. 
Not  so  a  youth  who  deals  the  gobkft  round: 
Full  on  lus  shoulder  it  infUots  a  womid: 
Dash'd ih>m  his  hand  the  sonndinggohlet  flies; 
He  shrieks,  he  reels,  he  fidls,  and  brdwthlewi  lies. 

Then  wild  uproar  and  chimoar  nHMints  the  ricy; 
Till  mutual  thus  the  peers  indignant  cry: 
<<  O  had  this  stranger  sunk  to  realms  beaeath 
To  the  hUktk  reahns  of  darknesi  and  of  deaA, 
Ere  yet  he  trod  these  shores ! — To  strife  be  draws 
Peer  against  peer ;  and  what  the  weighty  cause  I 
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A  Yagabond !— for  him  ihe  great  destroy. 
In  vile  ignoble  jare,  the  feast  of  joy." 

To  whom  the  atem  Telemaehtis  uprose : 
<*  Gods !  what  wild  folly  from  the  goblet  flows  I 
Whence  this  onguarded  openness  of  soul. 
But  from  the  license  of  the  copious  bowl ! 
Or  heaven  delosion  sends.    But  hence ;  away ! 
Force  I  forbear,  and  without  force  obey." 

SOent,  abash'd,  they  hear  the  stem  rebuke: 
Till  thus  Amphinomus  the  silence  broke : 

''True  are  his  words :  and  he  whom  truth  offends, 
Not  with  TelemachuB,  but  truth,  contends ; 
Let  not  the  hand  of  violence  invade 
The  reverend  stranger,  or  the  spotless  maid ; 
Retire  we  hence  I  but  crown  with  rosy  wine 
The  flowing  goblet  to  the  powers  divine : 
Guard  he  his  guest  beneath  whose  roof  he  stands: 
This  justice,  this  the  social  right  demands.'* 

The  peers  assent :  the  goblet  Mulius  crown'd 
With  purple  juice,  and  bore  in  order  round ; 
Each  peer  successive  his  libation  pours 
To  the  bleas'd  gods  that  fill  the  aerial  bowers: 
Then  swill'd  with  wine,  with  noise  the  crowds  obey. 
And,  rushing  forth  tumultuous,  reel  away. 


BOOK    XIX. 


ARGUMENT. 

TBB  DtSOOVntY  or  ULVWBS  TO  mSTCUU. 

Ulysses  and  his  ton  remore  th«  weapons  out  of  the 
armoury.  Ulysses  in  convenation  with  Penelope  giree  a 
fictitious  aocount  of  his  adventures;  then  aasnres  her  he 
had  formerly  entertained  her  husband  In  Crete,  and 
describes  exactly  his  person  and  address ;  affirms  to  have 
heard  of  him  in  Phaeacia  and  Thesprotia,  and  tliat  his 
return  ia  certain,  and  within  a  month.  He  then  goes 
to  bathe,  and  is  attended  by  Eurydea ;  who  discovers  him 
to  bo  Ulysses  by  the  scar  upon  his  leg,  which  he  formerly 
received  In  hunting  the  wild  boar  on  Parnassus.  The  poet 
inserts  a  digression,  relating  that  accident,  with  aU  Us 
partioolars.  .^____— 

CoNsuLTiNO  secret  with  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
Still  in  the  dome  divine  Ulysses  stay'd : 
Revenge  mature  for  act  inflamed  his  breast ; 
And  thus  the  son  the  fervent  sire  addressed : 

« Instant  convey  those  stately  stores  of  war. 
To  distant  rooms,  disposed  with  secret  care : 
The  cause  demanded  by  the  suitor-train. 
To  soothe  their  fears  a  speeious  reason  feign : 
Say,  since  Ulysses  left  his  natal  coast, 
Obscene  with  smoke,  their  beamy  lustre  lost. 
His  arms  deform'd  the  roof  they  wont  adorn : 
From  the  gUui  walls  inglorious  lumber  torn. 
Suggest,  that  Jove  the  peaceful  thought  inspired. 
Lest  they  by  sight  of  swords  to  fury  fired, 
Dishonest  wounds,  or  violence  of  soul. 
Defame  the  bridal  feast,  and  friendly  bowL'' 
The  prince  obedient  to  the  sage  command. 
To  Eurydea  thus :  <<  The  female  band 
In  their  apartments  keep :  secure  the  doors  : 
'   These  swarthy  arms  among  the  covert  stores 
Are  seemlier  hid;  my  thoughtless  youth  they  blame, 
Imbrown'd  with  vapour  of  the  smouldering  flame." 

« In  happy  hour  (pleased  Euryclea  cries) 
Tutor'd  by  early  woes,  grow  eariy  wise ! 
Inspect  with  sharpened  sight,  and  frugal  care, 
Your  patrimonial  wealth,  a  prudent  heir. 


But  who  the  Ughted  taper  will  provide, 

(The  fenudie  train  retiied)  your  toils  to  guide  T' 

**  Without  infringing  hospitable  right, 
This  guest  (he  cried)  i3iall  bear  the  guiding  light. 
I  dieer  no  lazy  vagrants  with  repast ; 
They  share  the  meal  tluit  earn  it  ere  they  taste." 

He  said :  from  female  ken  she  straight  secures 
The  purposed  deed,  and  guards  the  Ixuted  doors  : 
Auxiliar  to  his  son  Ulvsses  bears 
The  plumy-crested  heuns,  and  pointed  spears, 
With  shields  indented  deep  in  glorious  wars. 
Minerva  viewless  on  her  charge  attends. 
And  with  her  golden  lamp  his  toil  befriends. 
Not  such  the  sickly  beams,  which  unsincere 
Gild  the  gross  vapour  of  this  nether  ^here  I 
A  present  deity  the  prince  confessed. 
And  rapt  with  ecstasy  the  sire  address'd : 

<*  What  miracle  thus  dazzles  with  surprise  ! 
Distinct  in  rows  the  radiant  columns  rise  : 
The  walls,  where'er  my  wondering  sight  I  turn. 
And  roofs,  amidst  a  blaze  of  glory  burn  ! 
Some  visitant  of  pure  ethereal  race 
With  his  bright  presence   deigns  the  dome  to 


calm,  (replies  the  sire)  to  none  impart. 
But  oft  revolve  the  vision  in  thy  heart. 
Celestials,  mantled  in  excess  of  light. 
Can  visit  unapproach*d  by  moital  sight. 
Seek  thou  repose ;  whilst  here  I  sole  remain. 
To  explore  the  conduct  of  the  female  train : 
The  pensive  queen  perchance  desires  to  know 
The  series  of  my  toils,  to  soothe  her  woe." 

With  tapers  flaming  day  his  train  attends ; 
His  bright  alcove  the  obsequious  youth  sscends*: 
Soft  slumbrous  shades  his  drooping  eye-lids  close. 
Till  on  her  eastern  throne  Aurora  glows. 

Whilst,  forming  pUns  of  death,  Ulysses  stay'd 
In  council  secret  with  the  martial  maid. 
Attendant  nymphs  in  beauteous  order  wait 
The  queen,  descending  from  her  bower  of  state. 
Her  cheeks  the  warmer  blush  of  Venus  wear, 
Chasten'd  with  coy  Diana*s  pensive  air. 
An  ivory  seat  with  silver  ringlets  graced. 
By  famed  Icmalius  wrought,  the  menials  placed : 
V^ith  ivory  sUver'd  thick  the  footstool  shone. 
O'er  which  the  panther's  various  hide  was  thrown. 
The  sovereign  seat  with  graceful  air  she  press'd; 
To  difi*erent  tasks  their  toil  the  nymphs  address'd : 
The  golden  goblets  some,  and  some  restored 
From  stains  of  luxury  the  polish'd  board : 
These  to  remove  the  expiring  embers  came. 
While  those  with  uuctuous  fir  foment  the  flame. 

'Twas  then  Melantho  with  imperious  mien 
Renew'd  the  attack,  mcontinent  of  spleen  : 
^  Avauut  (she  cried)  offensive  to  my  sight ! 
Deem  not  m  ambush  here  to  lurk  by  night. 
Into  the  woman-state  asquint  to  pry ; 
A  day-devoorer,  and  an  evening  spy  I 
Vagrant,  be  gone  1  before  this  blazing  brand 
Shall  urge" — and  wav'd  it  hissing  in  her  hand. 

The  insulted  hero  rolls  his  wrathful  eyes, 
And,  **  Why  so  turbulent  of  soul  I  he  cries ; 
Can  these  lean  shrivel'd  limbs  unnerved  wiUi  age, 
Tliese  poor  but  honest  rags,  enkindle  rage  \ 
In  crowds,  we  wear  the  badge  of  hungry  fate ; 
And  beg,  degraded  from  superior  state  ! 
Constrain'd  1  a  rent-charge  on  the  rich  I  live ; 
Reduced  to  crave  the  good  I  once  could  give. 
A  palace,  wealth,  and  slaves  I  Utte  possess'd. 
And  all  that  makes  the  great  be  called  the  blees'd : 
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My  gate,  an  cmblom  of  my  open  8oul, 
Embraced  tho  poor,  and  (Icalt  a  bounteous  dole. 
Srom  not  the  sad  reverse,  injurious  maid  ! 
'Tis  Jove's  high  will  ;  and  be  his  will  obey*d  ! 
Nor  think  thyself  exempt :  that  rosy  prime 
Must  share  the  p^eneral  doom  of  withering  time. 
To  some  new  channol  soon,  tiie  clmngeful  tide 
Of  royal  grace  tiie  oft*ended  quiH?n  may  guide  ; 
And  her  loved  lord  unplumc  thy  towering  pride. 
Or  were  he  dead,  'tis  wis<lom  to  beware  : 
SwiH»t  blooms  tiie  prince  beneath  Apollo's  care  ; 
Your  deeds  with  quick  impartial  eye  surveys  ; 
Potent  to  punish  what  he  cannot  praise."       [ear : 

Her  keen  rejiroach  had  reach' d  the  sovereign's 

**  Loquacious  insolent !  (she  cries)  forbear  : 
To  thee  the  purpose  of  my  soul  1  told  ; 
Venial  discourse,  unblamcd,  with  him  to  hold  : 
The  storied  laboui's  of  my  wandering  lord, 
To  soothe  my  gi'ief,  he  haply  may  record. 
Yet  him,  my  guest,  thy  vcnom'd  ra<;e  hath  stung: 
Thy  head  shall  pay  the  foi*feit  of  thy  tongue  ! 
But  thou,  on  whom  my  palacc-caros  depend, 
Eurynomt"^,  regard  the  stranger-friend  : 
A  seat,  soft  spread  with  furry  spoils,  prepare  ; 
Due-distant,  for  us  both  to  speak  and  hear." 

The  menial  fair  obeys  with  duteous  haste  : 
A  seat  adom'd  with  furry  spoils  she  placed  : 
Due-distant  for  discourse  the  iiero  sat  ; 
When  thus  the  sovereign  from  her  chair  of  state  : 
"  Reveal,  obsequious  to  my  fii-st  demand, 
Thy  name,  thy  lineage,  and  thy  native  land." 

He  thus  :  "O  queen  !  whose  far-resounding  fame 
Is  bounded  only  by  the  starry  fnime, 
Consummate  pattern  of  imperial  sway, 
Whofle  pious  rule  a  warlike  race  obey  ! 
In  wavy  gold  thy  summer  vales  are  dress'd  ; 
Thy  autamns  bend  with  copious  fruit  oppre8.s'd  : 
With  flocks  and  herds  each  grassy  plain  ia  stored ; 
And  Ash  of  every  iin  thy  seas  affoxtl  : 
Their  affluent  joys  the  grateful  realms  confess. 
And. bless  the  power  that  still  delights  to  bless. 
Gracious  permit  this  prayer,  imperial  dame  ! 
Forbear  to  know  my  lineage,  or  my  name  : 
Urge  not  this  breast  to  heave,  these  eyes  to  weep ; 
In  sweet  oblivion  let  my  sorrows  sleep  ! 
My  woes  awaked  will  violate  your  ear  ; 
And  to  this  gay  cenaorious  train,  appear 
A  winy  vapour  melting  in  a  tear." 
**  Their  gifts thegods  resumed  (the queen rejoin'd) 
Exterior  graoe,  and  energy  of  mind, 
When  the  dear  partner  of  my  nuptial  joy 
Auxiliar  troops  combined,  to  conquer  Troy. 
My  lord's  protecting  hand  alone  would  raise 
My  drooping  Terdure,  and  extend  my  praise  I 
Peers -from  the  distant  Samian  shore  resort ; 
Here,  with  Dulichians  join'd,  besiege  the  court : 
Zacynthus,  green  with  ever-shady  groves, 
And  Ithaca,  presumptuous,  boast  their  loves  : 
Obtruding  on  my  choice  a  second  lord, 
They  press  the  hymengian  rite  abhorr'd. 
Misrule  thus  mingling  with  domestic  cares, 
I  live  refpiHless  oif  my  state  aiGanv  : 
Receive  no  strimger-guest,  no  poor  relieve  ; 
But  ever  for  my  lord  in  secret  grieve  I — 
This  art,  instinct  by  some  celestial  power, 
I  tried,  elusive  of  the  bridal  hour  : 
'  Ye  peers,  I  cry,  who  press  to  gain  a  heart 
Where  dead  Ulysses  claims  no  future  part, 
Rebate  your  loves,  each  rival  suit  suspend. 
Till  this  funerdul  web  my  labours  end  : 


Cease,  till  to  good  Laertes  1  bequeath 
A  pall  of  state,  the  ornament  of  death.  i 

For  when  to  fate  he  bows,  each  Grecian  dame 
With  just  reproach  were  licensed  to  defiune, 
Should  he,  long  honoured  in  supreme  command. 
Want  the  hist  duties  of  a  daughter's  hand.' 
The  fiction  pleased !  their  loves  I  long  elude ; 
The  night  still  ravel'd  what  the  day  renew'd. 
Three  years  successful  in  my  art  conceal'd. 
My  ineffectual  fraud  the  fourth  reveal *d  : 
Befriended  by  my  own  domestic  spies. 
The  wQof  unwrought  the  suitor-train  surprise. 
From  nuptial  rites  they  now  no  more  recede. 
And  fear  forbids  to  falsify  the  brede. 
My  anxious  parents  urge  a  speedy  choice. 
And  to  their  suffrage  gain  the  filial  voice  : 
For  rule  mature,  Telemachus  deplores 
His  dome  dishonoured,  and  exhansted  stores — 
But,  stranger  !  as  tliy  days  seem  full  of  fate. 
Divide  discourse  ;  in  turn  thy  birth  relate  : 
Thy  port  asserts  thee  of  distinguish 'd  race  ; 
No  poor  unfather'd  product  of  disgrace.' 
"  Princess  1  (he  cries)  renew'd  by  your  com- 
mand. 
The  dear  remembrance  of  my  native  land. 
Of  secret  grief  unseals  the  fruitful  source  ; 
And  tears  repeat  their  long-forgotten  course ! 
So  pays  the  wretch,  whom  fate  constrains  to  roam. 
The  dues  of  nature  to  his  natal  home  ! — 
But  inward  on  my  soul  let  sorrow  prey  ; 
Your  sovereign  will  my  duty  bids  obey. 

'<  Crete  awes  the  circling  waves,  a  fruitful  soil  ! 
And  ninety  cities  crown  the  sea-bom  isle  : 
Mix'd  with  her  genuine  sons,  adopted  names 
In  various  tongues  avow  their  various  clairos  : 
Cydonians,  dreadful  with  the  bended  yew. 
And  bold  Pelasgi  boast  a  native's  due  : 
The  Dorians,  plumed  amid  the  files  of  war. 
Her  foodful  glebe  with  fierce  Achaians  share  : 
Cnossus,  her  capital  of  high  command. 
Where  sceptred  Minos  with  impartial  hand 
Divided  right ;  each  ninth  revolving  year. 
By  Jove  received  in  council  to  confer. 
His  son  Deucalion  bore  successive  sivay  ; 
His  son,  who  gave  me  first  to  view  the  dbdy  ! 
The  royal  bed  an  elder  issue  bless'd, 
Idomeneus  ;  whom  Ilian  fields  attest 
Of  matchless  deed :  nntram'd  to  martiml  toil 
I  lived  inglorious  in  my  native  isle. 
Studious  of  peace  ;  and  £thon  is  my  name. 
'Twas  then  to  Crete  the  great  Ulysses  eame  ; 
For  elemental  war,  and  wintry  Jove, 
From  Malea's  gusty  cape  his  navy  drove 
To  bright  Lucina's  fane  ;  the  shelfy  const 
Where  loud  Amnisus  in  the  deep  is  kwt. 
His  vessels  moor'd,  (an  incommodious  port !) 
The  hero  speeded  to  the  Cnossian  eourt : 
Ardent  the  partner  of  his  arms  to  find ; 
In  leagues  oif  long  oommutual  friendship  join*d. 
Vain  hope !   ten  sans  had  warm'd  the  wesicm 

strand 
Since  my  brave  brother  with  his  Cretan  band 
Had  sail'd  for  Troy :  but  to  the  genial  fe«Bt 
My  honour'd  roof  received  the  royal  guesL 
Beeves  for  his  tram  the  Cnossian  peers  anign, 
A  public  treat,  with  jars  of  generous  wine*. 
Twelve  days,  while  Boreas  vex'd  the  aerial  9pace, 
My  hospitable  dome  he  deign'd  to  grace  : 
And  when  the  north  bad  ceased  the  stormy  roar. 
He  wing'd  liis  voyage  to  the  Phrygian  shore." 
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Thus  the  famed  hero,  perfected  in  wileB, 
I    With  fair  similitude  of  truth  beguiles 
'    The  queen's  attentive  ear:  dissolved  in  woe, 
■    From  her  bright  eyes  the  tears  unbounded  flow. 
I'  As  snows  collected  on  a  mountain  freeze, 
I    When  milder  regions  breathe  a  vernal  breeze, 

The  fleecy  pile  obeys  the  whispering  gales, 
I    Ends  in  a  stream,  and  murmurs  through  the  vales: 
I    So,  melted  with  the  pleasing  tale  he  told, 
I    Down  her  fair  cheek  the  copious  torrent  rollM : 
!,  She  to  her  present  lord  laments  him  lost, 

And  views  that  object  which  she  wants  the  most  ! 
.    Withering  at  heart  to  see  the  weeping  fair, 
I    His  eyes  look  stem,  and  cast  a  gloomy  stare  : 

Of  horn  the  stiff  relentless  balls  appear, 
|,  Or  globes  of  iron  fixM  in  either  sphere ; 

Firm  wisdom  interdicts  the  softening  tear. 
j    A  speechless  interval  of  grief  ensues, 
I    Till  thus  the  queen  the  tender  theme  renews  : 
I       "  Stranger  I  that  e'er  thy  hospitable  roof 
I    Ul^'Bses  graced,  confirm  by  faithful  proof : 
;    Delineate  to  my  view  my  warlike  lord ; 

I  His  form,  his  habit,  and  his  train  record." 

|{       *^  Tis  hard  (he  cries)  to  bring  to  sudden  sight 

I I  Ideaa  that  have  wing'd  their  distant  flight : 
Rare  on  the  mind  those  images  are  traced, 

1 1  Whose  footsteps  twenty  winters  have  defaced  : 
:    But  what  I  can,  receive : — In  ample  mode, 
I    A  robe  of  military  purple  flow'd 

I  O'er  all  his  frame :  illustrious  on  his  breast 

i    The  double-clasping  gold  the  king  confess'd ; 

I I  In  the  rich  woof  a  hound,  mosaic-drawn, 

I    Bore  on  full  stretch,  and  seized  a  dappled  fawn : 
I    Deep  in  the  neck  his  fangs  indent  their  hold ; 
They  pant,  and  straggle  m  the  moving  gold. 
Fine  aa  a  filmy  web  beneath  it  shone 
A  vest  that  dazzled  like  a  cloudless  sun  : 
The   female  train,  who  round  him  throng'd  to 

gaze, 
In  silent  wonder  sigh'd  unwilling  praise. 
A  sabre,  when  the  warrior  prees'd  to  part, 
I  gave,  enamsl'd  with  Vulcanian  art : 
A  mantle  purple-tinged,  and  radiant  vest, 
Dimension'd  equal  to  his  size,  express'd 
Affection  grateful  to  my  honoured  guest. 
A  favourite  herald  in  his  train  I  knew. 
His  visage  solemn  sad,  of  sable  hue : 
Short  woolly  eorU  o'erfleeced  his  bending  head, 
0*er  which  a  promontorj'^siboulder  spread : 
Euryhates !  in  whose  large  soul  alone 
Ulysses  view'd  an  image  of  his  own." 

His  speech  the  tem^sst  of  her  grief  restored ; 
In  all  he  told  she  roeogitised  her  lord ; 
But  whentiie  storm  was  spent  in  plenteousshowers, 
A  pause  inspiriting  her  laagviiA'd  powers : 

^  O  thou  (she  ened)  whom  first  inclement  fate 
Made  welcome  to  my  hospitable  gate; 
With  all  thy  wants  the  name  of  poor  shall  end ; 
HeneefbrA  live  hononr'd,  my  domestic  friend ! 
Ths  vest  much  envied  on  your  native  coast, 
And  regal  robe  with  figured  gold  emboss'd, 
In  happier  hours  my  u^ul  hand  employ'd, 
When  my  loved  lovd  this  blissful  bower  enjoy 'd : 
The  fall  of  Troy,  ervansons  and  forlorn 
Doom'd  to  survive,  and  never  to  return  I " 

Then  he^  with  pity  toueh'd :  **0  royal  dame ! 
Your  everHinxions  mind,  and  beauteous  frame, 
From  the  devouring  rage  of  grief  reclaim. 
I  not  the  fondness  of  your  soul  reprove 
For  sudi  a  lord  1  who  crown'd  your  vii^in-love 

li 


With  the  dear  blessing  of  a  fair  increase ; 
Himself  adom'd  with  more  than  mortal  grace : 
Yet  while  I  speak,  the  mighty  woe  susi)end : 
Truth  forms  my  tale ;  to  pleasing  truth  attend. 
The  royal  object  of  your  dearest  care. 
Breathes  in  no  distant  clime  the  vital  air ; 
In  rich  Thesprotia,  and  the  nearer  bound 
Of  Thessaly,  his  name  I  heard  renoi^ii'd : 
Without  retinue,  to  that  friendly  shore 
Welcomed  with  gifts  of  price,  a  sumless  store  ! 
His  sacrilegious  train,  who  dared  to  pi-ey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day. 
Were  doom'd  by  Jove,  and  Phoebus'  just  dec  we, 
To  perish  in  the  rough  Trinacrian  sea. 
To  better  fate  the  blameless  chief  ordain'd, 
A  floating  fragment  of  the  wreck  regain'd. 
And  rode  the  storm ;  till  by  the  billows  toss'd. 
He  landed  on  the  fair  Phceacian  coast. 
That  race,  who  emulate  the  life  of  gods, 
Receive  him  joyous  to  their  bless'd  abodes : 
Large  gifts  confer ;  a  ready  sail  command, 
To  speed  his  voyage  to  the  Grecian  strand. 
But  your  wise  lord  (in  whose  capacious  soul 
High  schemes  of  power  in  just  succession  roll) 
His  Ithaca  refused  from  favouring  fate. 
Till  copious  wealth  might  guard  his  re^l  stato. 
Phedon  the  fact  afflmi'd,  whose  sovereign  sway 
Thesprotian  tribes,  a  duteous  race,  obey  : 
And  bade  the  gods  this  added  truth  attest, 
(While  pure  libations  crown'd  the  genial  feast) 
That  anchored  in  his  port  the  vessels  stand. 
To  waft  the  hero  to  his  natal  land. 
I  for  Dulichium  urge  the  watery  way ; 
But  first  the  Ulyssean  wealth  survey ; 
So  rich  the  value  of  a  store  so  vast, 
Demands  the  pomp  of  centuries  to  waste ! 
The  darling  object  of  your  royal  love 
Was  joumey'd  thence  to  Dodonean  Jove  ; 
By  the  sure  precept  of  the  sylvan  shrine, 
To  form  the  conduct  of  his  great  design : 
Irresolute  of  soul,  his  state  to  shi*oud 
In  dark  disguise,  or  come,  a  king  avow'd. 
Thus  lives  your  lord :  nor  longer  doom'd  to  roam, 
Soon  will  he  grace  this  dear  paternal  dome. 
By  Jove,  the  source  of  good,  supreme  in  power ! 
By  the  bless'd  genius  of  this  friendly  bower ! 
I  ratify  my  speech :  before  the  sun 
His  annual  longitude  of  heaven  shall  run ; 
When  the  paie  empress  of  yon  starry  train 
In  the  next  month  renows  her  faded  wane, 
Ulysses  will  assert  his  rightful  reign." 
"  What  thanks,  what  boon,  (replied  the  queen) 
are  due. 
When  time  shall  prove  the  storied  bliMsing  true ! 
My  lord's  return  sfaouM  fiite  no  more  retard, 
Envy  riuill  sicken  at  thy  vast  reward.    > 
But  my  prophetio  fears,  alaft  t  presage 
The  wounds  of  destinyHi  refentless  vage. 
I  long  must  weep  I  nor  wiH  Ulysses  oome. 
With  royal  gifts  to  send  you  honoured  home  !— 
Your  other  task,  ye  menial  train,  forbear : 
Now  wash  the  strange,  and  the  bed  prepare ; 
With  splendid  palls  the  downy  fleece  adorn : 
Up-rising  early  with  the  purple  mom, 
His  sinews  shrunk  with  age^  and  stiff  with  toil, 
In  the  warm  bath  foment  with  fragrant  oil. 
Then  with  Telemachus  the  social  feast 
Partaking  free,  my  sole  invited  guest, 
Whoe'er  neglects  to  pay  distinction  due. 
The  breach  of  hospitable  right  may  rue. 
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The  vulgar  of  my  sex  I  most  exceed 
In  real  mme,  when  most  humane  my  deed : 
And  vainly  to  the  praise  of  queen  aspire. 
If,  stranger!  I  permit  that  mean  attire 
Beneath  the  feastful  bower. — A  narrow  space 
Confines  the  circle  of  our  destined  race ; 
'Tis  ours,  with  good  the  scanty  round  to  grace. 
Those  who  to  cruel  wrong  their  state  abuse, 
Dreaded  in  life,  the  muttered  curse  pursues ; 
By  death  disrobed  of  all  their  savage  powers. 
Then,  licensed  i^age  her  hateful  prey  devours. 
But  he  whose  inborn  worth  his  acts  commend. 
Of  gentle  soul,  to  human  race  a  friend ; — 
The  vvTetchod  he  relieves,  diffuse  his  fame, 
And  distant  tongues  extol  the  imtron-name." 

"  Princess,  (he  cried)  in  vain  your  bounties  flow 
On  me,  confirmed  and  obstinate  in  woe. 
When  my  loved  Crete  received  my  final  view. 
And  from  my  weeping  eyes  her  cliffs  withdrew, 
These  tatterM  weeds  (my  decent  robe  resigned) 
I  chose,  the  livery  of  a  woeful  mind ! 
Nor  will  my  heart-corrodijig  cares  abate 
With  splendid  palls  and  canopies  of  state : 
Low-couch'd  on  earth,  the  gift  of  sleep  I  scorn. 
And  catch  the  glances  of  the  waking  morn. 
Tlie  delicacy  of  your  courtly  train 
To  wash  a  wretched  wandei*er  would  disdain : 
I    But  if,  in  track  of  long  experience  tried. 
And  sad  similitude  of  woes  allied, 
Some  wretch  reluctant  views  aerial  light. 
To  her  mean  hand  assign  the  friendly  rite." 

Pleiised  with  his  wise  reply,  the  queen  rejoin'd : 
'*  Such  gentle  manners,  and  so  sage  a  mind, 
In  all  who  graced  this  hospitable  bower 
I  ne'er  discerned,  before  this  social  hour. 
Such  servant  as  your  humble  choice  requires. 
To  light  received  the  lord  of  my  desires, 
New  from  the  birth  :  and  with  a  mother's  hand 
His  tender  bloom  to  manly  growth  sustained : 
Of  matchless  prudence,  and  a  duteous  mind ; 
Though  now  to  life's  extremest  verge  decluied. 
Of  strength  superior  to  the  toil  aasign'd. — 
Rise,  Euryclea !  with  officious  care 
For  the  poor  friend  the  cleansing  bath  prepare : 
This  debt  his  correspondent  fortunes  claim : 
Too  like  Ulysses  ! — and  perhaps  the  same ! 
Thus,  old  with  woes  my  fancy  paints  him  now ! 
For  age  untimely  marks  the  careful  brow." 

Instant,  obsequious  to  the  mild  command. 
Sad  Euryclea  rose :  with  trembling  hand 
She  veils  the  torrent  of  her  tearful  eyes  ; 
And  thus  impassiou'd  to  herself  replies : 

'*  Son  of  my  love,  and  monarch  of  my  cares ! 
What  pangs  for  thee  this  wretched  bosom  bears ! 
Are  thus  by  Jove,  who  constant  beg  his  aid. 
With  pious  deed,  and  pure  devotion,  paid  ? 
He  never  dared  defraud  tlie  sacred  fane 
Of  perfect  hecatombs  in  order  slain : 
There  oft  implored  his  tutelary  power. 
Long  to  protract  the  sad  sepulchral  hour ; 
That  form'd  for  empire  with  paternal  care. 
His  realm  might  recognise  an  equal  heir. 
O  destined  head !  The  pious  vows  are  lost ; 
His  god  forgets  him  on  a  foreign  coast ! — 
Perhaps,  like  thee,  poor  guest !  in  wanton  pride 
The  rich  insult  him,  and  the  young  deride ! 
Conscious  of  worth  reviled,  thy  generous  mind 
The  friendly  rite  of  purity  declined ; 
My  will  concurring  with  my  queen's  command. 
Accept  the  bath  fi*om  this  obsequious  hand. 


A  strong  emotion  slmkes  m'y  angoish'd  breast ; 
In  thy  whole  form  Ulysses  seems  express'd: 
Of  all  the  wretched  harboor'd  on  our  coast. 
None  imaged  e'er  like  thee  my  master  lost." 

Thus  half  discover'd  through  the  dark  disguise. 
With  cool  composure  feign'd,  the  chief  replies: 
"  You  join  your  suffrage  to  the  public  vote ; 
The  same  you  think,  have  all  beholders  thought." 

He  said :  replenish'd  from  the  purest  Bprings, 
The  laver  straight  with  busy  care  she  brings : 
In  the  deep  vase,  that  shone  like  bumi^'d  gold. 
The  boiluig  fluid  temperates  the  cold. 
Meantime  revolving  in  his  thoughtful  mind  i 

The  scar,  with  which  his  manly  knee  was  signed. 
His  face  averting  from  Uie  crackling  blaze,  ' 

His  shoulders  intercept  the  unfriendly  raysw 
Thus  cautious  in  the  obscure  he  hoped  to'fly  ' 

The  curious  search  of  Euryclea's  eye. 
Cautious  in  vain  I  nor  ceased  the  dame  to  find 
The  scar,  with  which  his  manly  knee  was  signed. 

This  on'Pamassus  (combating  the  boar) 
With  glancing  rage  the  tusky  savage  tore. 
Attended  by  his  brave  maternal  race, 
His  grandsire'sent  him  to  the  sylvan  chase, 
Autolycus  the  bold  (a  mighty  name 
For  spotless  faith  and  deeds  of  martial  fame : 
Hermes  his  patron-god  those  gifts  bestowed. 
Whose  shrine  with  weanling  lambs  he  wont  to  load.) 
His  course  to  Ithaca  this  hero  sped. 
When  the  first  product  of  Laertes'  bed 
Was  new  disclosed  to  birth :  the  banquet  ends. 
When  Eur>'clea  from  the  queen  desc^ids. 
And  to  his  fond  embrace  the  babe  commends. 
"  Receive  (she  cries)  your  royal  daughter's  sod  ; 
And  name'the  blessing  that  your  prayers  have  won.'' 
Then  thus  the  hoary  chief :— **  My  victor  arms 
Have  awed  the  realms  around  with  dire  alarms: 
A  sure  memorial  of  my  dreaded  fame 
The  boy  shall  bear  ;  Ulysses  be  his  name ! 
And  when  with  filial  love  the  youth  shall  come         I 
To  view  his  mother's  soil,  my  Delphic  dome 
With  gifts  of  price  sludl  send  him  joyous  home.*' 
Lured  with   the  promised  boon,  w'heo  youthful    ' 

prime 
Ended  in  man,  his  mother's  natal  dime 
Ulysses  sought ;  with  fond  affection  dear 
Amphithea's  arms  received  the  royal  heir  i 
Her  ancient  lord  *  an  equal  joy  posseas'd ; 
Instant  he  bade  prepare  the  gemal  feast: 
A  steer  to  form  the  sumptuous  banquet  bled,  i 

Whose  stately  growth  five  flowery  summers  fed  ;      ' 
His  sons  divide,  and  roast  with  utful  care 
The  limbs :  then  all  the  tasteful  viands  share.  '| 

Nor  ceased  discourse  (the  banquet  of  the  soul) 
Till  Phoebus  wheeling  to  the  western  goal 
Resign'd  the  skies,  and  night  involved  the  pole. 
Their  drooping  eyes  the  alumbrousshadeof^Hress'd, 
Sated  they  rose,  and  all  retired  to  re^t. 

Soon  as  the  Mom,  new-robed  in  purple  light, 
Pierced  with  her  golden  shafts  the  rear  of  night ;     i 
Ulysses,  and  his  brave  nuitemal  race,  | 

The  young  Autolyci,  assay  the  chase. 
Parnassus,  thick  perplex'd  with  horrid  shadaa,        j 
With  deep-moutli'd  hounds  the  hunter-troop   in-  \ 
vades;  , 

Wliat  time  the  sun  from  ocean's  peaceful  stream. 
Darts  o'er  the  lawn  his  horizontal  beam. 
The  pack  impatient  snuff  the  tainted  gale ; 
The  thorny  w^ilds  the  woodmen  fierce  assail ; 

*  Autolycus. 
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And  foremoet  of  the  tnun,  his  cornel  spear 
Ulysses  waved,  to  rouse  the  savage  war. 
Deep  in  the  rough  recesses  of  the  wood, 
A  lofty  copse,  the  growth  of  ages,  stood : 
Nor  winter's  boreal  blast,  nor  thunderous  shower. 
Nor  solar  ray,  coul  J  pierce  the  shady  bower. 
With  wither'd  foliage  strew'd,  a  heapy  store ! 
The  warm  pavilion  of  a  dreadful  boar ! 
Roused  by  the  hounds'  and  hunters*  mingling  crien, 
The  savage  from  his  leafy  shelter  flies : 
With  6ery  gkre  his  sanguine  eye-balls  shine. 
And  bristles  high  empale  his  horrid  chine. 
Young  Ithacus  advanced,  defies  the  foe. 
Poising  his  lifted  lance  in  act  to  throw ; 
The  savage  renders  vain  the  wound  decreed. 
And  springs  impetuous  with  opponent  speed ! 
His  tusks  oblique  he  aim'd,  the  knee  to  gore ; 
Aslope  they  glanced,  the  sinewy  fibres  tore, 
And  bared  the  bone : — Ulysses,  undismay'd. 
Soon  with  redoubled  force  the  wound  repay*d : 
To  the  right  shoulder-joint  the  spear  applied. 
His  further  flank  with  streaming  purple  dyed : 
On  earth  he  msh'd  with  agonising  pain. 
With  joy,  and  vast  surprise,  the  applauding  train 
Viewed  his  enormous  bulk  extended  on  the  plain. 
With  bandage  firm  Ulysses'  knee  they  bound ; 
Then  chanting  mystic  lays,  the  closing  wound 
Of  sacred  melody  confess'd  the  force ; 
The  tides  of  life  regain'd  their  azure  course. 
Then  back  they  led  the  youth  with  loud  acclaim  : 
Autolyeus,  enamour'd  with  his  fame, 
Cenfinn'd  the  cure ;  and  from  the  Delphic  dome 
With  added  gifts  retnm'd  him  glorious  home. 
He  safe  at  Ithaca  with  joy  received, 
Relates  the  chase,  and  early  praise  achieved. 

Deep  o'er  his  knee  inseam'd,  remain'd  the  Fcar : 
Which  noted  token  of  the  woodland  war 
When  Eurydea  found,  the  ablution  ceased ; 
Down  dropp'd  theleg,from  her  slack  hand  released: 
The  mingled  fluids  from  the  vase  redound ; 
The  vase  reclining  floats  the  floor  around ! 
Smiles  dew'd  with  tears  the  pleasing  strife  express'd 
Of  grief,  and  joy,  alternate  in  her  breast.. 
Her  fluttering  words  in  melting  murmurs  died ; 
At  length  abrupt — f*  My  son  I — ^my  king" — she 

cried. 
His  neck  with  fond  embrace  infolding  fast. 
Full  on  the  queen  her  raptured  eye  she  cast, 
Ardent  to  speak  the  monarch  safe  restored : 
But  studious  to  conceal  her  royal  lord, 
Miner\'a  fix'd  her  mind  on  views  remote. 
And  from  the  present  bliss  abstracts  her  thought. 
His  hand  to  Euryclea's  mouth  applied, 
<*  Art  thou  foredoom'd  my  pest?  (the  hero  cried :) 
Thy  milky  founts  my  infant  lips  have  drain'd : 
And  have  the  fates  thy  babbling  age  ordain'd 
To  viohkte  the  life  thy  youth  sustain'd  ? 
An  exile  have  I  told,  with  weeping  eyes. 
Full  twenty  annual  suns  in  distant  skies : 
At  length  retum'd,  some  god  inspires  thy  breast 
To  know  thy  king,  and  here  I  stand  confess'd. 
This  heaven-discover'd  truth  to  thee  consign'd. 
Reserve,  the  treasure  of  thy  inmost  mind : 
Else  if  the  gods  my  vengeful  arm  sustain, 
And  prostmte  to  my  sword  the  suitor-train, 
With  their  lewd  mates  thy  undistinguish'd  age 
Shall  bleed,  a  victim  to  vindictive  rage." 

Then  thus  rejoin'd  the  dame,  devoid  of  fear : 
"  What  words,  my   son,  have    pass'd   thy  lips 

severe? 


Deep  in  my  soul  the  trust  shall  lodge  secured, 
With  ribs  of  steel,  and  marble  heart  immured. 
When  heaven,  auspicious  to  thy  right  avow'd , 
Shall  prostrate  to  thy  sword  the  suitor-crowd. 
The  deeds  I'll  blazon  of  the  menial  fair ; 
The  lewd  to  death  devote,  the  virtuous  spare." 

"  Thy  aid  avails  me  not,  (the  chief  replied) 
My  own  experience  shall  their  doom  decide ; 
A  witness-iudge  precludes  a  long  appeal : 
Suflice  it  thee  thy  monarch  to  conceal." 

He  said  :  obsequious  with  redoubled  pace. 
She  to  the  fount  conveys  the  exhausted  vase : 
The  bath  renew'd,  she  ends  the  pleasing  toil 
With  plenteous  unction  of  ambrosial  oil. 
Adjusting  to  his  limbs  the  tatter'd  vest. 
His  former  seat  received  the  stranger-guest ; 
Whom  thus  with  pensive  air  the  queen  address'd : 

"  Though   night,  dissolving  grief   in    grateful 
ease. 
Your  drooping  eyes  with  soft  oppression  seize, 
Awhile,  reluctant  to  her  pleasing  force. 
Suspend  the  restful  hour  with  sweet  discourse. 
The  day  (ne'er  brighten'd  with  a  beam  of  joy  !) 
My  menials,  and  domestic  cares  employ : 
And,  unattended  by  sincere  repose. 
The  night  assists  my  ever- wakeful  woes : 
When   Nature's   hush'd   beneath   her   brooding 

shade. 
My  echoing  griefs  the  starry  vault  invade. 
I  As  when  the  months  are  clad  in  flowery  green, 
'  Sad  Philomel,  in  bowerj-  shades  unseen, 
To  vernal  airs  attunes  her  varied  strains. 
And  Itylus  sounds  warbling  o'er  the  plains : 
Young  Ityhis,  his  parents'  darling  joy ! 
Whom  chance  misled  the  mother  to  destroy : 
Now  doom'd,  a  wakeful  bird,  to  wail  the  beauteous 

boy. 
So  in  nocturnal  solitude  forlorn, 
A  sad  variety  of  woes  I  mourn ! 
My  mind  reflective,  in  a  thorny  maze 
Devious  from  care  to  care  incessant  strays. 
Now,  wavering  doubt  succeeds  to  long  despair : 
Shall  I  my  virgin  nuptial  vow  revere ; 
And  joining  to  my  son's  ray  menial  train. 
Partake  his  councils,  and  assist  his  reign  ? 
Or,  since  mature  in  manhood,  he  deplores 
His  dome  dishonour'd,  and  exhausted  stores ; 
Shall  I,  reluctant  I  to  his  will  accord. 
And  from  the  peers  select  the  noblest  lord  ; 
So  by  my  choice  avow'd,  at  length  decide 
These  wasteful  love-debates,  a  mourning  bride ! 
A  visionaiy  thought  I'll  now  relate ; 
Illustrate,  if  you  know,  the  shadow'd  fate. 

"  A  team  of  twenty  geese  fa  snow-white  train  !) 
Fed  near  the  limpid  lake  with  golden  grain, 
Amuse  my  pensive  hours.    The  bird  of  Jove 
Fierce  from  his  mountain-ejTie  downward  drove ;  | 
Each  favourite  fowl  he  pounced  with   deathful   i 

sway, 
And  back  triumphant  wing'd  his  airy  way. 
My  pitying  eyes  eifused  a  plenteous  stream. 
To  view  their  death  thus  imaged  in  a  dream : 
With  tender  sympathy  to  soothe  my  soul, 
A  troop  of  matrons,  fancy-form'd,  condole. 
But  whilst  with  grief  and  rage  my  bosom  bum'd. 
Sudden  the  tyrant  of  the  skies  retum'd : 
Perch'd  on  the  battlements  he  thus  began, 
(In  form  an  eagle,  but  in  voice  a  man  ?) 
*  O  queen !  no  vulgar  vision  of  the  sky 
I  come,  prophetic  of  approaching  joy : 
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View  in  thia  plumy  form  thy  victor  lord ; 
The  ^eese  (a  glutton  race)  by  thee  deplored, 
Portend  the  suitors  fated  to  my  sword/ 
This  said  the  pleasing  feather'd  omen  ceased. 
When  from  the  downy  bands  of  sleep  released. 
Fast  by  the  limpid  lake  my  swan-like  train 
I  found,  insatiate  of  the  golden  grain." 

"  The  vision  self-explain'd  (the  chief  replies) 
Sincere  reveals  the  sanction  of  the  skies : 
Ulysses  speaks  his  own  return  decreed. 
And  by  his  sword  the  suitors  sure  to  bleed.'* 

"  Hard   is  the  task,  and  rare  (the  queen  re- 
joinM) 
Impending  destinies  in  dreams  to  find ! 
Immured  within  the  silent  bower  of  sleep, 
Two  portals  firm  the  various  phantoms  keep : 
Of  ivory  one ;  whence  flit,  to  mock  the  brain. 
Of  winged  lies  a  light  fantastic  train : 
The  gate  opposed  pellucid  valves  adorn, 
And  columns  fair  incased  with  polish'd  horn ; 
Where  images  of  truth  for  passage  wait. 
With  visions  manifest  of  futui-e  fate. 
Not  to  this  troop,  I  fear,  that  phantom  soar'd. 
Which  spoke  Ulysses  to  his  realm  restored : 

Delusive  semblance ! But  my  remnant  life 

Heaven  shall  determine  in  a  gameful  strife : 

With  that  famed  bow  Ulysses  taught  to  bend, 

For  me  the  rival  archers  shall  contend. 

As  on  the  listed  field  he  used  to  place 

Six  beams,  opposed  to  six  in  equal  space  ; 

Elanced  afar  by  his  unerring  art. 

Sure  through  six  circlets  flew  the  whizzing  dart : 

So,  wlien  the  sun  restores  the  purple  day, 

Their  strength  and  skill  the  suitors  shall  assay : 

To  him  the  spousal  honour  is  decreed. 

Who  through  the  rings  directs  the  feather'd  reed. 

Torn  from  these  walls  (where    long  the  kinder 

powers 
With  pomp  and  joy  have  wing'd  my  youthful  hours!) 
On  this  poor  breast  no  dawn  of  bliss  shall  beam ; 
The  pleasure  past  supplies  a  copious  theme 
For  many  a  dreary  thought,  and  many  a  doleful 
dream!" 

"  Propose  the  sportive  lot,  (the  chief  replies) 
Nor  dread  to  name  yourself  the  bowyer's  prize  : 
Ulysses  will  surprise  the  unfinishM  game 
Avow'd,  and  falsify  the  suitor's  claim.** 

To  whom  with  grace  serene  the  queen  rejoin'd : 
"In  all  thy  speech  what  pleasing  force  I  find  I 
O'er  my  suspended  woe  thy  words  prevail, 
I  part  reluctant  from  the  pleasing  tale. 
But    heaven,   that    knows   what  all   terrestrials 

need. 
Repose  to  night,  and  toil  to  day  decreed : 
Grateful  vicissitude! — Yet  me' withdrawn, 
Wiikeful  to  weep  and  watch  the  tardy  dawn, 
Establish'd  use  enjoins ;  to  rest  and  joy 
Estranged,  since  dear  Ulysses  sail'd  to  Troy ! 
Meantime  instructed  is  the  menial  tribe 
Your  couch  to  fashion  as  yourself  prescribe." 

Thus  affable,  her  bower  the  queen  ascends ; 
The  sovereign  step  a  beauteous  train  attends : 
There  imaged  to  her  soul  Ulysses  rose ; 
Down  her  pale  cheek  new-streaming  sorrow  flows: 
Till  soft  oblivions  shade  Mmerva  spread. 
And  o'er  her  eyes  ambrosial  slumber  shed. 


BOOK  XX. 


ARGUMENT. 

While  Ulysses  lies  In  the  vestibule  of  the  palare.  he  »^ 
witness  to  the  cfisordera  of  the  women.  Minerva  cunnfor;* 
him,  and  ca»tB  him  asleep.  At  his  awaking,  fae  desires  a 
favourable  sign  from  Jupiter,  which  is  granted.  Tkefeai^t 
of  Apollo  is  celebrated  by  tlie  people:  and  the  saitors 
banquet  in  the  palace.  Telemachus  exerts  his  antbori*? 
amongst  them :  notwithstanding  which,  Ulyasesis  iD«ulle«i 
by  Ctesippas,  and  the  rest  continue  in  their  ex.ces(«<s. 
Strange  prodigies  are  seen  by  Theoclymenua  the  autnir. 
who  explains  them  to  the  destruction  of  the  wooer». 


An  ample  hide  divine  Ulysses  spread, 
And  form'd  of  fleecy  skins  his  humble  bed : 
(The  remnants  of  the  spoils  the  suitor-crowd 
In  festival  devoured,  and  victims  vow'd.) 
Then  o'er  the  chief,  Eurynomd  the  chaste 
With  duteous  care  a  downy  carpet  cast ; 
With  dire  revenge  his  thoughtful  bosom  glows, 
And,  ruminating  wrath,  he  scorns  repose. 

As  thus  pavilion'd  in  the  porch  he  lay, 
Scenes  of  lewd  loves  his  wakeful  eyes  survey. 
Whilst  to  nocturnal  joys  impure  repair. 
With  wanton  glee,  the  prostituted  lair. 
His  heart  with  rage  this  new  dishonour  stung ; 
Wavering  bis  thoughts  in  dubious  balance  hung. 
Or,  instant  should  he  quench  the  guilty  flame 
With  their  own  blood,  and  intercept  ^e  shame. 
Or  to  their  lust  indulge  a  last  embrace. 
And  let  the  peers  consummate  the  disgrace. 
Round  his  swoln  heart  the  murmoroua  fury  rolls; 
As  o'er  her  young  the  mother-mastiff  growls. 
And  bays  the  stranger-groom :  so  wrath  compreivM 
Recoiling,  muttered  thunder  in  his  breast. 
"  Poor  suffering  heart !  (he  cried)  support  the  p«io 
Of  wounded  honour,  and  thy  rage  reBtrain. 
Not  fiercer  woes  thy  fortitude  could  foil. 
When  the  brave  partners  of  thy  ten  years'  toil 
Dire  Polypheme  devour'd : — I  then  waa  freed. 
By  patient  prudence,  firom  the  death  decreed." 

Thus  ancnor'd  safe  on  reason's  peaceful  ooast. 
Tempests  of  wrath  his  soul  no  longer  tost ; 
Restless  his  body  rolls,  to  rage  resign'd : 
As  one  who  long  with  pale -eyed  famine  pined. 
The  savoury  cates  on  glowing  ^nbers  oast 
Incessant  turns,  impatient  for  repast ; 
Ulysses  so,  from  side  to  side  devolved. 
In  self-debate  the  suitors'*  doom  resolved. 
When  in  the  form  of  mortal  nymph  array'd. 
From  heaven  descends  the  Jove-bom  mailud  maid ; 
And  hovering  o'er  his  head,  in  view  confesa'd. 
The  goddess  thus  her  favourite  caxv  addreas'd  : 

<<  O  thou,  of  mortals  most  mured  to  woes ; 
Why  roll  those  eyes  unfriended  of  repose ! 
Beneath  thy  palace-roof  forget  thy  care ; 
Bless'd  in  thy  queen !  bless'd  in  thy  blooming  heir ! 
Whom,  to  the  gods  when  suppliant  fathers  bow. 
They  name,  the  standard  of  their  dearest  tov.*^ 

**  Just  is  thy  kind  reproach,  (the  chief  rejoin'd) 
Deeds  full  of  fate  distract  my  various  mind. 
In  contemplation  wrapL — ^This  hostile  crew 
What  single  arm  hath  prowess  to  subdue! 
Or  if  by  Jove's,  and  thy  auxiliar  aid. 
They're  doom'd  to  bleed,  O  say,  celestial  maid. 
Where  shall  Ulj'sses  shun,  or  how  sustain. 
Nations  embattled  to  revenge  the  slain!" 
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**  Oh  impotence  of  faith !  (Minerva  cries) 
If  man  on  fraii  unknowing  man  relies, 
Doabt  you  the  gods  ? — Lo  Pallas*  self  descends^ 
Inspires  thy  counsels,  and  thy  toils  attends. 
In  me  affianced,  fortify  thy  breast : 
Though  myriads  leagued  thy  rightful  claim  contest, 
My  sure  divinity  shall  bear  the  shield, 
And  edge  thy  sword  to  reap  the  glorious  field. 
Now,  pay  the  debt  to  craving  nature  due  ; 
Her  faded  powers  with  balmy  rest  renew." 
She  ceased :  ambroeial  slumbers  seal  his  eyes ; 
His  care  dissolves  in  visionary  joys : 
The  goddess,  pleased,  regains  her  natal  skies. 

Not  so  the  queen :  the  downy  bands  of  sleep 
By  grief  relax'd,  she  waked  again  to  weep  ; 
A  gloomy  pause  ensued  of  dumb  despair ; 
Then  thus  her  fete  invoked,  with  fervent  prayer : 

«  Diana  !  speed  thy  dcathful  ebon  dart, 
And  cure  the  pangs  of  this  convulsive  heart. 
Snatch  me,  ye   whirlwinds  !  far  from  human  race, 
T(>ss*d  through  the  void  illimitable  space : 
Or  if  dismounted  from  the  rapid  cloud. 
Me  with  his  whelming  wave  let  ocean  shroud ! 
So,  Pandarus,  thy  hopes,  three  orphan  fair 
Were  doom'd  to  wander  through  the  devious  air ; 
Thyself  untimely  and  thy  consort  died  : 
But  four  celestials  both  your  cares  supplied. 
Venus  in  tender  delicacy  rears 
With  honey,  milk,  and  wine,  their  infant  years  : 
Impeiial  Juno  to  their  youth  assign'd 
A  form  majestic,  and  sagacious  mind : 
"With  shapely  growth  Diana  graced  their  bloom  ; 
And  Pallas  taught  the  texture  of  the  loom. 
But  whilst  to  learn  their  lots  in  nuptial  love. 
Bright  C^-therea  sought  the  bower  of  Jove, 
(The  god  supreme,  to  whose  eternal  eye 
The  registers  of  fate  expanded  lie)  [away, 

Wing'd  harpies  snatch'd  the  unguarded  charge 
And  to  the  furies  bore  a  grateful  prey. 
Be  such  my  lot !  Or  thou  Diana  speed 
Thy  shaft,  and  send  me  joyful  to  the  dead : 
To  seek  my  lord  among  the  warrior  train, 
Ere  second  vows  my  bridal  faith  profane. 
Wlien  woes  the  waking  sense  alone  assail, 
Whilst  night  extends  her  soft  oblivious  veil, 
Of  other  WTetches'  care  the  torture  ends  : 
No  truce  the  warfare  of  my  heart  suspends  ! 
The  night  renews  the  day-distracting  theme. 
And  airy  terrors  sable  every  dream. 
The  last  alone  a  kind  illusion  wrought ; 
And  to  my  bed  my  loved  Ulysses  brought. 
In  manly  bloom,  and  each  majestic  grace, 
As  when  for  Troy  he  left  my  fond  embrace  ; 
Such  rapturee  in  my  beating  bosom  rise, 
I  deem  it  sure  a  vision  of  the  skies." 

Thus,  whilst  Aurora  mounts  her  purple  throne, 
In  audible  laments  she  breathes  her  moan  ; 
The  sounds  assault  Ulysses'  wakeful  ear  ; 
Mis-judging  of  the  cause,  a  sudden  fear 
Of  his  arrival  known,  the  chief  alarms  ; 
He  thinks  the  queen  is  rushing  to  his  arms. 
Up-springing  from  his  couch,  with  active  haste 
The  neeee  and  carpet  in  the  dome  he  placed  ; 
(The  hide  without,  imbibed  the  morning  air) 
And  thus  the  gods  invoked,  with  ardent  prayer : 
^Jove,  and  etliereal  thranesl   with  heaven  to 
friend 
If  the  long  series  of  my  woes  shall  end. 
Of  human  race  now  rising  from  repose, 
Let  one  a  blissful  omen  here  disclose ; 


And  to  confirm  my  faith,  propitious  Juve  ! 
Vouchsafe  the  sanction  of  a  sign  above." 

Whilst  lowly  thus  the  chief  adoring  bows. 
The  pitying  god  his  guardian  aid  avows. 
Loud  from  a  8apphii*e  sky  his  thunder  sounds  : 
With  springing  hope  the  hero's  heart  rebounds. 
Soon,  with  consummate  joy  to  crown  his  prayer, 
An  omeu'd  voice  invades  his  ravisli'd  ear. 
Beneath  a  pile  that  close  the  dome  adjoin'd, 
Twelve  female  slaves  the  gift  of  Ceres  grind : 
Task'd  for  the  royal  board  to  bolt  the  bran 
From  the  pure  flour  (the  growth  and  strength  of 

man^ 
Dischargmg  to  the  day  the  labour  due, 
Now  early  to  repose  the  rest  withdrew  ; 
One  maid,  unequal  to  the  task  assign'd. 
Still  tum'd  the  toilsome  mill  with  anxious  mind, 
And  thus  in  bitterness  of  soul  divined : 

"  Father  of  gods  and  men !  whose  thunders  roll 
0*er  the  cerulean  vault,  and  shake  the  pole ; 
Whoe'er  from  heaven  has  gain'd  this  nii^  uBtent 
(Of  granted  vows  a  ceitain  signal  sent) 
In  this  bless'd  moment  of  accepted  prayer, 
Piteous,  regard  a  wretch  consumed  with  care ! 
Instant,  O  Jove  !  confound  the  suitor-train. 
For  whom  o'er-toiFd  I  giHnd  the  golden  grain  : 
Fjir  from  this  dome  the  lewd  devourers  east. 
And  be  this  festival  decreed  their  last ! " 

Big  with  tlieir  doom  denounced  in  earth  and  i<ky, 
UlysHcs'  heart  dilates  with  secret  joy. 
Meantime  the  menial  train  with  unctuous  wood 
Heap'd  high  the  genial  hearth,  Vulcanian  food : 
When,  early  dress'd,  advanced  the  royal  heir ; 
With  manly  grasp  he  waved  a  martial  spear, 
A  radiant  sabre  graced  his  purple  zone, 
And  on  his  foot  the  golden  sandal  shone. 
His  steps  impetuous  to  the  portal  prei-s'd ; 
And  Euryclea  thus  he  there  addressed: — 

"  Say  thou,  to  whom   my  youth   its  nurture 
owes. 
Was  care  for  due  refection,  and  repose, 
Bestow'd  the  stranger-guest  I  Or  waits  he  grieved. 
His  age  not  honoured,  nor  his  wants  relieved  t 
Promiscuous  grace  on  all,  the  queen  confera ; 
(In  woes  bewildered,  oft  the  wisest  erre  ;) 
The  wordy  vagrant  to  the  dole  aspires, 
And  modest  worth  with  noble  soom  retires." 

She  thus  :  **  O  cease  that  ever-honour'd  name 
To  blemish  now  ;  it  ill  deserves  your  blame : 
A  bowl  of  generous  wine  sufficed  the  guest ; 
In  vain  the  queen  the  night-refection  pressed  ; 
Nor  would  he  court  repose  in  downy  state, 
Unbless'd,  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  fate  ! 
A  hide  beneath  the  portico  was  spread. 
And  fleecy  skins  composed  an  humble  bed  : 
A  downy  carpet,  cast  with  duteous  care. 
Secured  him  from  the  keen  nocturnal  air." 

His  cornel  javelin  poised,  with  regal  port, 
To  the  sage  Greeks  convened  in  Themis'  coui-t. 
Forth  issuing  from  the  dome  the  prince  repair'd : 
Two  dogs  of  chase,  a  lion-hearted  guard. 
Behind  him  sourly  stalk'd.     Without  delay 
The  dame  divides  the  labour  of  the  day  ; 
Thus  urging  to  the  toil  the  menial  train  : 
"  What  marks  of  luxury  the  marble  stain  1 
Its  wonted  lustre  let  the  floor  regain  : 
The  seats  with  pui'ple  clothe  in  order  due  ; 
And  let  the  abstersive  sponge  the  board  renew  : 
Let  some  refresh  the  vase's  sullied  mold ; 
Some  bid  the  goblets  boast  their  native  gold  : 
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Some  to  tlie  spring,  with  each  a  jar,  repair, 
Ami  cdpious  watei>*  pure  for  bathinj;  brar. 
Dispatch  !  for  soon  the  suitors  will  assay 
TIk;  lunar  feast-rites  to  the  uod  of  day." 

She  said ;  with  duteous  ha«te  a  bevy  fair 
Of  twenty  virijius  to  the  spring  repair  : 
With  varied  toils  the  rest  adorn  the  dome. 
Mil .,'11  ifi cent,  and  blithe,  tiie  suitoi-s  come. 
Some  wielrl  the  sounding;  axe  ;  the  doddcr'd  oaks 
Divide,  obenlient  to  the  forceful  stroke'^. 
Soon  from  the  fount,  with  each  a  brimming  uni, 
(Eunueus  in  their  train)  the  maids  return. 
ThrtH"  porkers  for  the  feast,  all  brawny-chined, 
He  brought ;  the  choicest  of  the  tusky  kind  : 
In  lodj^nents  first  secure  his  care  he  view'd, 
Then  to  the  king  this  friendly  speech  renew'd  : 
"  Now  say  sincere,  my  guet- 1 !  tlie  suitor-traiu 
Still  treat  thy  worth  with  lordly  dull  diMiain ; 
Or  speaks  their  deed  a  bounteous  mind  Immaue  V* 

"  Some  pitying  god  (Ulysses  sad  replied) 
With   volley'd   vengeance    blast     their    towering 

pride! 
No  conscious  blush,  no  sense  of  right  restrains 
The  tides  of  lust  that  swell  their  boiling  veins : 
From  vice  tf>  vice  their  appetites  ai'e  toss'd  ; 
All  cheaply  sated  at  another's  cost !" 

While  thus  the  chief  his  woes  indignant  told, 
Melauthius,  master  of  the  bearded  fold, 
The  goodlie.«t  goats  of  all  the  royal  herd 
Spontaneous  to  the  suitors'  feast  preforrM : 
Two  grooms  assistant  1)ore  the  victims  bound ; 
With  quavering  cries  the  vaulted  roofs  resound  : 
And  to  tlie  chief  austere,  aloud  began 
The  wretch,  unfriendly  to  the  race  of  nuin : 

•*  Here,  vagrant,  still  1  offensive  to  my  lords  ! 
Blows  liave  more  energy  than  airy  words. 
These  arguments  V\\  use: — nor  conscious  shame, 
Nor  threats,  thy  bold  intrusion  will  reclaim. 
On  this  high  feast  the  meanest  vulgar  boa^t 
A  plenteous  board  !  Hence !  seek  another  host !  *' 

Rejoinder  to  the  churl  the  king  disdainM  ; 
But  shook  his  head,  and  rising  wratli  restraint. 

From  Cephalcnia,  'cross  the  surgy  main, 
IMiiketius  late  arrived,  a  fuithful  swain. 
A  steer,  ungrateful  to  the  bull's  embrace. 
And  goats  he  brought,  the  pride  of  all  their  i-ace  ! 
Imported  in  a  shallop  not  his  own  : 
The  dome  re-echoed  to  their  mingled  moan. 
Straight  to  the  guardian  of  the  bristly  kind 
He  thus  began,  benevolent  of  mind : 

"  What  guest  is  he,  of  such  majestic  air  ? 
His  lineage  and  paternal  clime  declare  : 
Dim  through  the  eclipse  of  fate,  the  rays  divine 
Of  sovereign  state  with  faded  splendour  shine. 
If  monarchs  by  the  gods  ai'e  plunged  in  woe. 
To  what  abyss  are  we  foi-edoom'd  to  go  ! " 
Then  affable  he  thus  the  chief  address' d, 
Whilst  with  pathetic  warmth  his  liand  he  press'd ; 

"  Stranger !  may  fate  a  milder  aspect  shew, 
And  spin  thy  future  with  a  whiter  clue  1 — 
0  Jove  !  for  ever  deaf  to  human  cries  ; 
The  t>Tant,  not  the  father  of  the  skies  ! 
L'^upiteous  of  the  race  thy  will  began  1 
The  fool  of  fate,  thy  manufactui'e,  man, 
With  penury,  contempt,  repulse,  and  caiv, 
The  galling  load  of  life  is  doom'd  to  bear. 
Ulysses  from  his  state  a  wanderer  still 
LTpbraids  thy  power,  thy  wisdom  or  thy  will  : 
1)  monarch  ever  dear ! — O  man  of  woe  I — 
Fresli  flow  my  tears,  and  shall  for  ever  flow  ! 


.  Like  thee,  poor  stranger-guest,  deuied  his  home ! 
'  Like  thee,  in  rags  obscene  decreed  to  roam  ! 

Or  hai)ly  perish'd  on  some  distant  coast, 
I  In  StNgian  gloom  he  glides  a  pensive  ghost ! 
I  Oh,  grateful  for  the  good  his  bounty  gave, 
I  ril  grieve,  till  8ori*ow  sink  me  to  the  grave  ! 
j  His  kind  protecting  hand  my  youth  preferr'd, 
I  The  regent  of  his  Cephalenian  herd : 
With  vast  increase  beneath  my  care  it  spreads, 
A  stately  breed !  and  blackens  far  the  meads. 
Constrain'd,  the  choicest  beeves  I  tlience  import. 
To  ci*am  these  cc»rmorants  that  erow^d  his  court : 
Who  hi  partition  seek  his  realm  to  sliare  ; 
Nor  human  right,  nor  wrath  divine,  revere. 
Since  here  resolved  oppressive  tliesc  reside, 
Contending  doubts  my  anxious  heart  divide  : 
Now  to  some  foreign  clime  inclined  to  fly. 
And  with  the  royal  herd  protection  buy. 
Then,  hapi>ier  thoughts  return  the  nodding  scale  ; 
Light  mounts  despair,  alternate  hopes  prevail : 
In  openuig  prospects  of  ideal  joy. 
My  king  returns ;  the  proud  usurpers  die." 

To  whom  the  chief:  <^  In  thy  capaciuas  mind 
Since  daring  zeal  with  cool  debate  is  join*d. 
Attend  a  deed  already  ripe  in  late : 
Attest,  O  Jove !  the  truth  1  now  relate  ! 
This  sacred  truth  attest  each  genial  power, 
Who  bless  the  board,and  guard  this  friendly  bow^! 
Before  thou  quit  the  dome  (nor  long  delay) 
Thy  wish  produced  iu  act,  with  pleased  8ur\'ey, 
Thy  wondering  eyes  shall  view :  his  rightful  r^gn 
By  arms  avow'd  Ulysses  shall  regain, 
And  to  the  shades  devote  the  suitor-train." 

^  O  Jove  supreme  (the  raptured  swain  replies) 
W^ith  deeds  consummate  soon  the  promised  joys  !^ 
These  aged  nerves,  with  new-bom  vigour  strung,^ 
In  that  bless'd  cause  should  emulate  theyonng-^'* 
Assents  Eumseus  to  the  prayer  address'd  ; 
And  equal  ardours  fire  his  loyal  breast. 

Meantime  the  suitors  urge  the  prince's  Ikte, 
And  deathful  arts  employ  the  dire  debate : 
When  in  his  airy  tour,  the  bird  of  Jove 
TruKs'd  with  his  sinewy  pounce  a  trembling  dore  ; 
Sinister  to  their  hope  I  this  omen  eyed 
Amphinomus,  who  thus  presaging  cried  : 

**  The  godsfrom  force  and  fraud  the  prince  defend. 
O  peers !  the  sanguinary  scheme  suspend : 
Your  future  thought  let  sable  fate  employ  ; 
And  give  the  present  hour  to  genial  joy." 

From  couucil  straight  the  assenting   peenu;e 
ceaiMsd, 
And  in  the  dome  prejiared  the  genial  feaat. 
Disrobed,  their  vests  apart  iu  order  lay, 
Then  all  with  speed  succinct  the  victims  slay  : 
With  sheep  and  shaggy  goats  the  porkers  bled. 
And  the  proud  steer  was  on  the  marble  spread. 
With  fire  prepared  they  deal  the  morsels  round  ; 
Wine  rosy -bright  the  brimming  goblets  cxx>wn*d. 
By  sage  Eunueus  borne :  the  purple  tide 
Melanthius  from  an  ample  jar  supplied : 
High  canisters  of  bread  Philoetius  placed  : 
And  eager  all  devour  the  rich  repast. 
Disposed  apart,  Ulysses  shares  the  treat ! 
A  trivet-table,  and  ignobler  scat. 
The  prince  apitoints  ;  but  to  his  sire  ass^ns 
The  tasteful  inwards,  and  nectareous  winea. 
'*  Partake,  my  guest,  (he  cried)  without  contn>l 
The  social  feast,  and  drain  the  cheering  bowl. 
Dread  not  the  nuler's  laugh,  nor  ruffian's  ngc  ; 
No  vulgar  roof  protects  thy  honour'd  age : 
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This  dome  *  refuge  to  thy  wrongs  shall  be  ; 
From  mj  great  sii^  too  soon  devolved  to  me ! 
Your  violence  and  scorn,  ye  suitors,  cease  ; 
Lest  arms  avenge  the  violated  peace." 

Awed  by  the  prince;  so  haughty,  brave,and  young, 
Rage    gnaw'd   the    Up,  amazement   chain'd   the 

tongue. 
*'  Be  patient,  peel's !  (at  length  Antinous  cries) 
The  threats  of  vain  imperious  youth  despise : 
Would  Jove  permit  the  meditated  blow. 
That  stream  of  eloquence  should  cease  to  flow." 

Without  reply  vouchsafed,  Antinous  ceased : 
Meanwhile  the  pomp  of  festival  increased: 
By  heralds  ranked,  in  martial  order  move 
The  city-tribes,  to  pleased  Apollo's  grove : 
Beneath  the  verdure  of  which  awful  shade. 
The  lunar  hecatomb  they  grateful  laid  ; 
Partook  the  sacred  feast,  and  ritual  honours  paid. 
But  the  rich  banquet  in  the  dome  prepared, 
(An  humble  side-board  set)  Ulysses  shared. 
Observant  of  the  prince's  high  behest, 
His  menial  train  attend  the  stranger-guest : 
Whom  Pallas  with  unpardoning  fury  fired, 
By  lordly  pride  and  keen  reproach  inspired. 
A  Samian  peer,  more  studious  than  the  rest 
Of  vice,  who  teem'd  with  many  a  dead-born  jest ; 
And  urged,  for  title  to  a  consort  queen, 
Unnumber'd  acres  arable  and  green  ; 
(Ctesippus  named)  this  lord  Ulysses  eyed. 
And  thus  burst  out  imposthunmte  with  pride. 

<<  The  sentence  I  propose,  ve  peers,  attend : 
Since  due  regard  must  wait  the  prince's  friend. 
Let  each  a  token  of  esteem  bestow : 
This  gift  acquits  the  dear  respect  I  owe  ; 
With  which  he  nobly  may  discharge  his  seat. 
And  pay  the  menials  for  the  master's  treat." 

He  said  ;  and  of  the  steer  before  him  placed, 
That  sinewy  fragment  at  Ulysses  cast. 
Where  to  the  pastern^bone,  by  nerves  combined, 
The  well-horn*d  foot  indissolubly  joiu'd  ; 
Which  whizzing  high,  the  wall  unseemly  sign'd. 
The  chief  indignant  grins  a  ghastly  smile  ; 
Revenge  and  scorn  within  his  bosom  boil  ; 
When  thus  the  prince,  with  pious  rage  inflamed : 
*'  Had  not  the  inglorious  wound  tliy  malice  aim'd 
Fallen  guiltless  of  the  mark,  my  certain  spear 
Had  made  thee  buy  the  brutal  triumph  dear: 
Nor  should  thy  sire,  a  queen  his  daughter  boost ; 
The  suitor,  now,  had  vanish'd  in  a  ghost  I 
No  more,  ye  lewd  compeers,  with  lawless  power 
Invade  my  dome,  my  herds  and  flocks  devour: 
For  genuine  wortli,  of  age  mature  to  know. 
My  grape  shall  redden,  and  my  liai'vest  grow. 
Or  if  each  other's  wrongs  ye  still  support. 
With  rapes  and  riot  to  profane  my  court ; 
What  single  arm  with  numbers  can  contend  ? 
On  me  let  all  your  lifted  swords  descend. 
And  with  my  life  such  vile  dishonours  end." 

A  long  cessation  of  discourse  ensued  ; 
By  gentler  Agelaiis  thus  renew'd : 

"  A  just  reproof,  ye  peera ! — ^your  rage  restrain 
From  the  protected  guest,  and  menial  train : 
And,  prince !  to  stop  the  source  of  future  ill. 
Assent  yourself,  and  gain  the  royal  wilL 
W^hilst  hope  prevail'd  to  see  your  sire  restored. 
Of  right  the  queen  refused  a  second  lord. 
But  who  so  vain  of  faith,  so  blind  to  fate, 
To  think  he  still  survives  to  claim  the  state  ? 
Now  preis  the  sovereign  dame  with  warm  desu^e 
To  wed,  as  wealth  or  worth  her  choice  inspire : 


The  lord  selected  to  the  nuptial  joys 
Far  hence  will  lead  the  long-contended  prize : 
Whilst  in  paternal  pomp,  with  plenty  bless'd, 
You  reign,  of  this  impciial  dome  possessed." 

Sago  and  serene  Telemachus  replies : 
"  By  him  at  whose  behests  the  thunder  flies  I 
And  by  the  name  on  earth  I  roost  revere. 
By  great  Ulysses,  and  his  woes,  I  swear ! 
(Who  never  must  review  his  dear  domain  ; 
Inroird,  perhaps,  in  Pluto's  dreary  tmin) 
Whene'er  her  choice  the  royal  dame  avows, 
My  bridal  gifts  shall  load  the  future  spouse : 
But  from  this  dome  my  parent  queen  to  clmse !  — 
From  me,  ye  gods  I  avert  such  dire  disgrace." 

But  Pallas  clouds  with  intellectual  gloom 
The  suitora'  souls,  insensate  of  their  doom ! 
A  mirthful  frenzy  seized  the  fated  crowd  ; 
The  roofs  resound  with  causeless  laughter  loud : 
Floating  in  gore,  portentous  to  sur\'ey, 
In  each  discolour'd  vase  the  viands  lay ! 
Then  down  each   cheek   the   tears  spontaneous 

flow, 
And  sudden  sighs  precede  approaching  woe. 
In  vision  wrapt,  the  Hyperesian  *  seer 
Uprose,  and  thus  divined  the  vengeance  near : 

**  O  race  to  death  devote !  with  Stygian  shade 
Each  destined  peer  impending  fates  invade ! 
With  teara  your  wan  distorted  cheeks  are  drown'd  ; 
With  sanguine  drops  the  walls  are  rubied  round  ! 
Thick  swarms  the  spacious   hall   with   howling 

ghosts, 
To  people  Orcus,  and  the  burning  coasts ! 
Nor  gives  the  sun  his  golden  orb  to  roll. 
But  universal  night  usurps  the  pole ! " 

Yet  vmm'd  in  vain,  with  laughter  loud  elate 
The  peers  reproach  the  sure  divine  of  fate  ; 
And  thus  Euryroachus :  <'  The  dotard's  mind 
To  every  sense  is  lost,  to  reason  blind : 
Swift  from  the  dome  conduct  the  slave  away  ; 
Let  him  in  open  air  behold  the  day." 

"  Tax  not  (the  heaven-illumined  seer  rejoin'd) 
Of  rage,  or  folly,  my  prophetic  mind. 
No  clouds  of  error  dim  the  ethereal  rays  ; 
Her  equal  power  each  faithful  sense  obeys ; 
Unguided  hence  my  trembling  steps  I  bend, 
Far  hence,  before  yon  hovering  deaths  descend ; 
Lest,  the  ripe  harvest  of  revenge  begun, 
I  share  the  doom  ye  suitors  cannot  shun." 

This  said,  to  sage  Pirseus  sped  the  seer. 
His  lionour'd  host,  a  welcome  inmate  there. 
O'er  the  protracted  feast  the  suitors  sit. 
And  aim  to  wound  the  prince  with  pointless  wit : 
Cries  one,  with  scornful  leer  and  mimic  voice, 
"  Thy  charity  we  praise,  but  not  thy  choice. 
Why  such  profusion  of  indulgence  shown 
To  tliis  poor,  timorous,  toil-detesting  dioue  2 
That  other  feeds  on  planetary  schemes, 
And  pays  his  host  with  hideous  noon-day  drean)s. 
But,  prince !  for  once  at  least  believe  a  friend  ; 
To  some  Sicilian  nnart  these  courtiera  send  : 
Where,  if   tliey   yield   their  freight   across  the 

main, 
Dear  sell  the  slaves  t  demand  no  greater  gain." 

Thus  jovial  they: — but  nought  the  prince  re- 
plies: 
Full  on  his  sire  he  roll'd  his  ardent  eyes  ; 
Impatient  straight  to  flesh  his  virgin  swoi-d, 
From  the  wise  chief  he  waits  the  deathful  word. 

•  Thedclymenus. 
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Nigh  in  her  bright  alcove,  the  pensive  queen 
To  see  the  circle  sat,  of  all  unseen. 
Sated  at  length  they  rise,  and  bid  prepare 
An  eve-repa«t.  with  equal  cost  and  care : 
But  vengeful  Pallas,  with  preventing  speed, 
A  feast  proportioned  to  their  crimes  decreed  ; 
A  feast  of  death  !— tlie  feasters  doom'd  to  bleed. 


BOOK  XXI. 


I  ARGUMENT. 

THK   BBNDINO  OF   I'LYbSRS'  BOW. 

Penelope  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  tiolicitation  of  the  wUtors, 
proposes  to  marry  the  person  who  shall  first  bend  the  bow 
of  Ulysses,  and  slioot  througli  the  ringlets.  After  tlieir 
attempts  have  proved  incflTcK'tunl,  Ulysses,  taking  Euroaeiis 
and  Philoetius  apart,  discovers  himself  t<j  them;  then, 
returning,  de^irefl  leave  to  try  his  strength  at  the  bo«r, 
which,  though  refused  with  indignation  by  the  suitors, 
Peuelope  and  Telemachus  caused  to  be  delivered  to  his 
hands.  He  bends  it  immediately,  and  shoots  through  all 
the  rings.  Jupiter  in  the  same  instant  thunders  from 
heaven :  Ulysses  accepts  the  omen ;  and  gives  a  ugn  to 
Telemachus,  who  stiuids  ready  armed  at  his  aide. 


And  Pallas  now,  to  raise  the  rivals*  fires. 
With  her  own  art  Penelope  inspires : 
Who  now  can  bend  Ulysses*  bow,  and  wing 
The  well-aim*d  arrow  through  the  distant  ring, 
Shall  end  the  strife,  and  win  tlie  imperial  dame ; 
But  discord  and  black  deatli  await  the  game  I 

The  prudent  queen  the  lofty  stair  awceuda  ; 
At  distance  due  a  virgin-train  attends ; 
A  brazen  key  she  held,  the  handle  turn*d. 
With  steel  and  polish*d  elephant  adorn*d  : 
Swift  to  the  inmost  room  slie  bent  her  way, 
Where  safe  reposed  the  royal  treasures  lay  ; 
Thei*e  shone  high>heap*d  the  labour*d  brass  and  ore, 
And  there  the  bow  which  great  Ulysses  bore, 
And  there  the  quiver,  where  now  guiltless  slept 
Those  winged  deaths  that  many  a  matron  wept. 

This  gift,  long  since,  when  Sparta's  shores  he  tix)d. 
On  young  Ulysses  Iphitus  bestow'd: 
Beneath  0i*8ilochu8*8  roof  they  met ; 
One  loss  was  private,  one  a  public  debt : 
Me.ssona*8  state  from  Ithaoa  detains 
Tiiree  hundred  sheep,  and  all  the  shepherd-swains; 
And  to  the  youthful  prince  to  urge  the  iawB, 
The  king  and  elders  trust  their  common  cause. 
But  Iphitus,  employ'd  on  other  cares, 
Seai*cli'd  the  wide  country  for  his  wandering  mares. 
And  mules,  the  strongest  of  the  labouruig  kind; 
Hapless  to  search !  more  hapless  still  to  nnd ! 
For  journeying  on  to  Hercules  at  length. 
That  lawless  wretch,  that  man  of  brutal  strength, 
Deaf  to  heaven's  voice,  the  social  rite  transgress'd ; 
And  for  the  beanteoos  nuunee  destix>y'd  his  guest : 
He  gave  the  bow  ;  and  on  Ulysses'  part 
Received  a  pointed  sword  and  missile  dart : 
Of  luckless  friendship  on  a  foreign  shore 
Their  first,  last  pledges  1  for  they  met  no  more. 
The  bow,  bequeath'd  by  this  unhappy  hand, 
Ulysses  bore  not  from  his  native  land  ; 
Nor  in  the  front  of  battle  taught  to  bend  ; 
But  kept,  in  dear  memorial  of  his  friend. 
Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  ascent. 
By  many  an  easy  step  the  matron  went ; 


Then  o'er  the  pavement  glides  with  gnee  divine : 

(With  polish'd  oak  the  level  pavements  shine)         I 

The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  di^lay'd. 

With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o'erlaid.  | 

The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  string, 

Foi'sakes  the  staple  as  she  pulls  the  ring  ; 

The  wards  respondent  to  the  key  turn  round  ; 

The  bars  fall  back  ;  the  flying  valves  resound : 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring. 

So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  released  the  spring. 

She  moves  majestic  through  the  wealthy  room. 

Where  treasured  garments  cast  a  rich  perfume  ; 

There  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hun^r, 

Reach'd,  in  its  splendid  case,  the  bow  unstrung : 

Acroilb  her  knees  she  laid  the  well-knowu  bow. 

And  pensive  sat,  and  tears  began  to  flow. 

To  full  satiety  of  grief  she  mourns  ; 

Then  silent,  to  the  joyous  hall  retiumsy 

To  the  proud  suitors  bears  in  pensive  state 

The  unbended  bow,  and  arrows  wing'd  with  fate. 

Behind,  her  train  the  polish'd  eofler  brings. 
Which  held  the  alternate  brass  and  silver  rings. 
Full  in  the  portal  the  chaste  queen  appears. 
And  with  her  veil  conceals  the  coming  tears : 
On  either  side  awaits  a  virgin  fair  ; 
While  thus  the  matron,  with  maiestic  air : 

'^  Say  you,  whom  these  forbidden  walls  inclose. 
For  whom  my  victims  bleed,  my  vintage  flows  ; 
If  these  neglected,  faded  charms  can  move  I 
Or  is  it  but  a  vain  pretence,  you  love  t 
If  I  the  prize,  if  me  you  seek  to  vnle. 
Hoar  the  conditions,  and  commence  the  strife  : 
Who  first  Ulydses'  wondrous  bow  shall  bend. 
And  tlirough  twelve  ringlets  the  fleet  arrow  send, 
Hun  will  I  follow,  and  forsake  my  home  ; 
For  him  forsake  this  loved,  this  wealthy  dome. 
Long,  long  the  scene  of  all  my  past  delight. 
And  still  to  last,  the  vision  of  my  night !" 

Graceful  she  said :  and  bade  Eumceus  show 
The  rival  peers  the  ringlets  and  the  bow. 
From  his  full  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  spring. 
Touch 'd  at  the  dear  memorials  of  his  king. 
Philoetius  too  relents ;  but  secret  shed 
The  tender  drops.     Antuious  saw,  and  said : 

"  Hence  to  your  fields,  ye  rustics !  hence,  away ; 
Nor  staiu  witli  grief  the  pleasures  of  the  day : 
Nor  to  the  royal  heart  recal  in  vain 
The  sad  remembrance  of  a  perish'd  man. 
Enough  her  precious  tears  already  flow — 
Or  ^hai-e  the  feast  with  due  respect,  or  go 
To  weep  abroad,  and  leave  to  us  the  bow  : 
No  vulgar  task !  Ill  suits  this  courtly  crew 
That  stubborn  horn  which  brave  Ulysses  drew. 
I  well  remember  (for  I  gazed  him  o'er 
While  yet  a  child)  what  majesty  he  bore ! 
And  still,  all  infant  as  I  was,  retain 
The  port,  the  strength,  the  grandeur  of  the  man.^ 

He  Hoid,  but  in  his  soul  fond  joys  arise  ; 
And  his  proud  hopes  already  win  the  prize. 
To  hpeed  the  flying  shaft  thi'ough  every  rin^. 
Wretch !  is  not  thine  1 — ^the  arrows  of  the  king 
Shall  cud  those  hopes,  and  fate  is  on  the  wing  ! 

Then  thus  Telemachus  :  '^  Some  god,  I  find. 
With  pleasuig  frenzy  has  posseas'd  my  mind ; 
When  a  loved  mother  threatens  to  depart. 
Why  with  this  ill-timed  gladness  leaps  my  heart  f 
Come  then,  ye  suitors !  and  dispute  a  prize 
Richer  than  all  the  Achaian  state  supplies  ; 
Than  all  proud  Argos  or  Mycapna  knows. 
Than  all  our  isles  or  coutlueuts  enclose  : 
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A  wonuui  matchless,  and  almost  divine  : 
Fit  for  the  praise  of  every  tongue  but  mine. 
No  more  excuses  then,  no  more  delay ; 
Haste  to  the  trial — Lo  I  I  lead  the  way. 
I  too  may  try,  and  if  this  arm  can  wing 
The  feathered  arrow  through  the  destined  ring, 
Tlien  if  no  happier  knight  the  conquest  boa^t, 
I  shall  not  sorrow  for  a  mother  lost ; 
But,  bless'd  in  her,  possess  these  arms  alone, 
Heir  of  my  father's  strength,  as  well  as  throne." 
He  spoke;    then  rising,  his  broad  sword  un- 
bound. 
And  cast  his  purple  garment  on  the  ground. 
A  trench  he  open'd  ;  in  a  line  he  placed 
The  level  axes,  and  the  points  made  fast. 
(His  perfect  skill  the  wondering  gazers  eyed, 
The  game  as  yet  unseen,  as  yet  untried.) 
Then,  with  a  manly  pace,  he  took  his  stand ; 
And  grasp'd  the  bow,  and  twang'd  it  in  his  hand. 
Three  times,  with  beating  heart,  he  made  essay  ; 
Three  times,  unequal  to  tlie  task,  gave  way  : 
A  modest  boldness  on  his  cheek  appear'd : 
And  thrice  he  hoped,  and  thrice  again  he  fear'd: 
The  fourth  had  drawn  it.     The  great  sire  with  joy 
Beheld ;  but  with  a  sign  forbade  the  boy. 
His  ardour  straight  the  obedient  prince  suppressed. 
And,  artful,  thus,  the  suitor  train  address'd : 

"  Oh,  lay  the  cause  on  youth  yet  immature  ! 
(For  heaven  forbid,  such  weakness  should  endure) 
How  shall  this  aiin,  unequal  to  the  bow. 
Retort  an  insult,  or  repel  a  foe  { 
But  you !   whom  heaven  with  better  nerves  has 

bless'd. 
Accept  the  trial,  and  the  prize  contest." 

He  cast  the  bow  before  him ;  and  apart 
At^ainst  the  poHsh'd  quiver  propp*d  the  dart. 
Resuming  then  his  seat,  Eupithes'  son. 
The  bold  Antinous,  to  the  rest  begun : 
"  From  where  the  goblet  first  begins  to  flow, 
From  right  to  left,  in  order  take  the  bow  ; 
And  prove  your  seyeral  strengths.** — The  .princes 

heard. 
And  first  Leiodes,  blameless  priest,  appear'd : 
The  eldest  bom  of  Oenops'  noble  race. 
Who  next  the  goblet  held  his  holy  place. 
He,  only  he,  of  all  the  suitor-throng. 
Their  deeds  detested,  and  abjured  the  wrong. 
With  tender  hands  the  stubborn  horn  he  strains  ; 
The  stubborn  horn  resisted  all  his  pains  I 
Already  in  despair  he  gives  it  o*er : 
"  Take  it  who  will,  (he  cries)  I  strive  no  more. 
What  numerous  deaths  attend  this  fatal  bow. 
What  souls  and  spirits  shall  it  send  below  ! 
Better  indeed  to  die,  and  fairly  give 
Nature  her  debt,  than  disappointed  live  ; 
With  each  new  sun  to  some  new  hope  a  prey. 
Yet  still  to-moTTow  falser  than  to-day. 
How  long  in  vain  Penelope  we  sought  1 
Thb  bow  shall  eaue  us  of  that  idle  thought  ; 
And  send  ns  with  some  humbler  wife  to  live, 
Whom  gold  shall  gain,  or  destiny  shall  give." 

Thus  speaking,  on  the  floor  the  bow  he  placed, 
(With  rich  inlay  the  various  floor  was  graced  :) 
At  distance  far  the  feathered  shaft  he  throws  ; 
And  to  the  seat  returns  from  whence  he  rose. 

To  him  Antinous  thus  with  fury  said : 
**  What  words  ill-omen'd  from  thy  lips  have  fled  1 
Thy  coward-function  ever  is  in  fear ; 
Those  arms  are  dreadful  which  thou  canst  not 
bear. 


Why  should  this  bow  be  fatal  to  the  brave  ! 
Because  the  priest  is  bom  a  peaceful  slave. 
Mark  then  what  others  can" — He  ended  there ; 
And  bade  Melanthius  a  vast  pile  prepare. 
He  gives  it  instant  flame  :  then  fast  beside 
Spreads  o'er  an  ample  board  a  bullock's  hide. 
W^ith  melted  lard  they  soak  the  weapon  o'er. 
Chafe  every  knot,  and  supple  every  pore. 
Vain  all  their  art,  and  all  their  strength  as  vain : 
I  The  bow  mflexible  resists  their  pain. 
The  force  of  great  Eurymachus  alone 
And  bold  Antinous,  yet  untried,  unknown : 
Those  only  now  remain'd ; — but  those  confess'd 
Of  all  the  train  the  mightiest  and  the  best. 

Then  from  the  hall,  and  from  the  noisy  crew, 
The  masters  of  the  herd  and  flock  withdrew. 
The  king  observes  them :  he  the  hall  forsakes, 
And,  past  the  limits  of  the  court,  o'ertakes. 
Then  thus  with  accent  mild  Ulysses  spoke: 
^  Ye  faithful  guardians  of  the  herd  and  flock ! 
Shall  I  the  secret  of  my  breast  conceal ; 
Or  (as  my  soul  now  dictates)  shall  I  tell ! 
Say,  should  some  favouring  god  restore  again 
The  lost  Ulysses  to  liLs  native  reign  I 
How  beat  your  hearts  ? — what  aid  wonld  you  aflbrd! 
To  the  proud  suitors  ;  or  your  ancient  lord  I" 

Philoetius  thus : — "  Oh  were  thy  word  not  vain  I 
Would  mighty  Jove  restore  that  man  again ! 
These  aged  sinews,  with  new  vigour  strung. 
In  his  bless'd  cause  should  emulate  the  young." 
With  equal  vows  Eumoeus  too  implored 
Each  power  above,  with  wishes  for  his  lord. 

He  saw  their  secret  souls,  and  thus  began  : 
"  Those  vows  the  gods  accord :  behold  the  man !  j 
Your  own  Ulysses  1  twice  ten  years  detain *d 
By  woes  and  wanderings  from  his  hapless  land: 
At  length    he  comes;  but   comes   desi)iscd,   un- 
known ; 
And  finding  faithful  you,  and  you  alone. 
All  else  have  cast  him  from  their  ver>'  thought; 
Even  in  their  wishes  and  their  prayers  forgot ! 
Hear  then,  my  friends!  If  Jove  this  arm  succeed. 
And  give  yon  impious  revelei-s  to  bleed. 
My  care  shall  be,  to  bless  your  futui-e  lives 
With  large  possessions,  and  with  faithful  wives : 
Fast  by  my  palace  shall  your  domes  ascend : 
And  each  on  young  Telemachus  attend. 
And  each  be  call'd  his  brother,  and  my  friend. 
To  give  you  firmer  faith,  now  trust  your  eye ; 
I^ !  the  broad  suir  indented  on  my  thigh. 
When  with  Autolycus's  sons,  of  yore. 
On  Parnass'  top  I  chased  tlie  tusky  boar." 
His  ragged  vest  then  drawn  aside  disclosed 
The  sign  conspicuous,  and  the  scar  exposed : 
Eager  they  view'd ;  with  joy  they  stood  amazed; 
With  tearful  eyes  o'er  all  their  master  gazed: 
Around  his  neck  their  longing  arms  they  cast ; 
His  bead,  his  slioulders,  and  his  knees  embraced: 
Tears  followed  tears: — no  word  was  in  their  power; 
In  solemn  silence  fell  the  kindly  shower. 
The  king  too  weei^s,  the  king  too  grasps  their  hands, 
i  And  moveless,  as  a  marble  fountain,  stands. 
I       Thus  had  their  joy  wept  down  the  setting  sun, 
I  But  first  the  wise  man  ceased,  and  thus  begun  : 
.  "  Enough — on  other  cares  your  thought  employ ; 
For  danger  waits  on  all  untimely  joy. 
Full  many  foes,  and  fierce,  observe  us  near : 
Some  may  betray,  and  yonder  walls  may  hear. 
Re-enter  then :  not  all  at  once ;  but  stay 
Some  moments  you,  and  let  me  lead  the  way. 
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To  me,  neglected  as  I  am,  I  know 
The  haughty  suitors  will  deny  the  bow ; 
But  thou,  Euraajus,  as  'tis  borne  away, 
Thy  master's  weapon  to  his  hand  convey. 
At  every  portal  let  some  matix)n  wait ; 
And  each  lock  fast  the  well-compacted  gate: 
Close  let  them  keep,  whate'er  invades  their  ear ; 
I   Though  arms,  or  shouts,  or  djing  groans  they  hear, 
To  thy  strict  charge,  Pliilcetius !  we  consign 
The  court's  main  gate :  to  guard  that  pass  be  thine." 
This  said,  he  first  return'd :  the  faithful  swains 
At  distance  follow,  as  their  king  ordains. 
Before  the  flame  Eurjinachus  now  stands. 
And  turns  the  bow,  and  chafes  it  with  his  hands : 
Still  the  tough  bow  unmoved.     The  lofty  man 
I   Sigli'd  from  his  mighty  soul,  and  thus  began  : 

"  I  mourn  the  common  cause ;  for,  oh  my  f  I'iciids! 
On  me,  on  all,  what  grief,  what  shame  attends  ? 
Not  the  lost  nuptials  can  affect  me  more, 
(For  Greece  has  b(  aateons  dames  on  every  shore) 
But  baffled  thus !  confess'd  so  far  below 
Ulysses'  strength,  as  not  to  bend  his  bow ! 
How  shall  all  ages  our  attempt  deride  ! 
Our  weakness  scorn  I "  Antinous  thus  replied: 
"  Not  so,  Eurymachus :  that  no  man  draws 
The  wondrous  bow,  attend  another  cause. 
I   Sacred  to  Phoebus  is  the  solemn  day, 
!   Which  thoughtless  we  in  games  would  waste  away: 
J   Till  the  next  dawn  this  ill-timed  strife  forego, 

And  here  leave  fix'd  the  ringlets  in  a  row. 
I   Now  bid  the  sewer  approach ;  and  let  us  join 
I   In  due  libations,  and  in  rites  divine : 
I   So  end  our  night :  before  the  day  sliall  spring. 
The  choicest  offerings  let  Malaiithius  bring : 
Let  then  to  Phoebus'  name  the  fatted  thighs 
Feed  the  rich  smokes,  high-curling  to  the  skies; 
So  shall  the  patron  of  these  arts  bestow 
(For  his  the  gift)  the  skill  to  bend  the  bow." 
They  heard,   well-pleased :  the  ready  heralds 
bring 
The  cleansing  waters  from  the  limpid  spring: 
The  goblet  high  witli  rosy  wine  they  crown'd, 
In  order  circling  to  the  peers  around. 
That  rite  complete,  up  rose  the  thoughtful  man ; 
And  thus  his  meditated  scheme  began : 

''If  what  I  ask  your  noble  minds  approve, 
Ye  peel's  and  rivals  in  the  royal  love  ! 
Chief,  if  it  hurt  not  great  Antinous'  ear 
(Whose  sage  decision  I  with  wonder  hear) 
And  if  Eurymachus  the  motion  please ; 
Give  heaven  this  day,  and  rest  the  bow  in  peace. 
To-«norrow  let  your  arms  dispute  the  prize, 
And  take  it  he,  the  favour'd  of  the  skies ! 
But  since  till  then  this  trial  you  delay. 
Trust  it  one  moment  to  my  hands  to-day ; 
Fain  would  I  prove,  before  your  judging  eyes, 
I    Wliat  once  I  was,  whom  wretched  you  despise ; 
If  yet  this  arm  its  ancient  force  retain ; 
Or  if  my  woes  (a  long-continued  train) 
And  wants  and  insults  make  me  less  tlian  man." 

liage  flash'd  in  lightning  from  the  suitors'  eyes. 
Yet  mix'd  with  terror  at  the  bold  emprise. 
Antinous  then :  ^  O  miserable  guest ! 
Is  common  sense  quite  banish'd  from  thy  breast  ? 
Sufficed  it  not  within  the  palace  placed 
To  sit  distinguish 'd,  with  our  presence  graced. 
Admitted  here  with  princes  to  confer ; 
A  man  unknown,  a  needy  wanderer! 
To  copious  wine  this  insolence  we  owe : 
And  much  thy  betters  wine  can  overthrow. 


The  great  Eur^'tion  when  this  frenzy  stung, 
Pirithous'  roofs  with  frantic  riot  rung ; 
Boundless  the  Centaur  i-aged ;  till  one  and  all 
The  heroes  rose,  and  dragg'd  him  from  the  haii ; 
HLs  nose  they  shortened,  and  his  ears  they  slit. 
And  sent  him  sober'd  home,  with  better  wit. 
Hence  with  long  war  the  double  race  was  cur«ed : 
Fatal  to  all ;  but  to  the  aggressor  firsL 
Such  fate  I  prophesy  our  guest  attends, 
If  here  this  interdicted  bow  he  bends. 
Nor  shall  these  walls  such  insolence  contain : 
The  first  fair  wind  transports  him  o'er  the  main  ; 
Where  Echetus  to  doath  the  guilty  brings 
(The  worst  of  moi-tals,  e'en  the  worst  of  kings.) 
Bv  tter  than  that,  if  thou  approve  our  cheer ; 
Coase  the  mad  strife,  and  share  our  bounty  hepc." 

To  this  the  queen  her  just  diMike  exppess'd : 
"  'Tis  impious,  prince !  to  liai-m  the  stranger-guest; 
Base  to  insult  who  bears  a  suppliant*s  name : 
And  some  respect  Telemachus  may  chiim. 
What  if  the  immortals  on  the  man  bestow 
Suflicient  strength  to  draw  the  mighty  bow  ! 
Shall  I,  a  queen,  by  rival  chiefs  adored. 
Accept  a  wandering  stranger  for  my  lord! 
A  hope  80  idle  never  touch'd  his  brain : 
Then  ease  your  bosoms  of  a  fear  so  vain. 
Far  be  he  banisli'd  fram  this  stately  scene, 
Who  wrongs  his  princess  with  a  thought  so  mean!  *' 

<*  O  fair !  and  wisest  of  so  fair  a  kind! 
(Respectful  thus  Eurymachus  rejoin'd) 
Moved  by  no  weak  surmise,  but  sense  of  sliame. 
We  dread  the  all-arraigning  voice  of  fame ; 
We  dread  the  censure  of  the  meanest  slave. 
The  weakest  woman :  all  can  WTong  the  brave. 
'  Behold  what  wretches  to  the  bed  pretend 
Of  tliat  brave  chief  whose  bow  they  could  not 

bend  ! 
In  came  a  beggar  of  the  strolling  crew, 
And  did  what  all  those  princes  could  not  do.' 
Thus  will  the  common  voice  our  deed  de&mc ; 
And  thus  posterity  upbraid  our. name." 

To  whom  the  queen:    "If  fia^me  engage  your 
views, 
Forbear  those  acts  which  infamy  pursues : 
Wrong  and  oppression  no  renown  can  raise  ; 
Know,  friend  I  that  virtue  is  the  path  to  praise. 
The  stature  of  our  guest,  his  port,  his  face. 
Speak  him  descended  from  no  vulgar  race. 
To  him  the  bow,  as  he  desires,  convey ; 
And  to  his  Imnd  if  Phoebus  give  the  day. 
Hence,  to  reward  his  merit,  he  shall  hear 
A  two-edged  falchion,  and  a  shining  spear, 
Embroider'd  sandals,  a  rich  cloak  and  vest. 
And  safe  conveyance  to  his  port  of  rest" 

**  O  royal  mother !  ever-honour'd  name  ! 
Permit  me  (cries  Telemaehus^  to  claim 
A  son's  just  right.     No  Grecian  prince  but  I 
Has  power  this  bow  to  grant,  or  to  deny. 
Of  all  tliat  Itliaca's  rough  hills  contain. 
And  all  wide  Elis*  coui-ser-brecding  plain. 
To  me  alone  my  father's  arms  descend ; 
And  mine  alone  tliey  are,  to  give  or  lend. 
Retire,  O  queen !  thy  household  task  resume. 
Tend,  with  thy  maids,  the  labours  of  tlie  loom  ; 
The  bow,  the  darts,  and  arms  of  chivalry. 
These  cares  to  man  belong,  and  most  to  me." 

Mature  beyond  his  ^-ears,  the  queen  admired 
His  sage  reply,  and  with  her  train  retired : 
There  in  her  cliamber  as  she  sat  apart. 
Revolved  his  words,  and  placed  them  In  her  boart. 
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!    On  her  Ulysses  then  she  iix'd  her  soul : 
Dowo  her  fair  cheek  the  tears  abundant  roll. 
Till  gentle  Pallas,  piteous  of  her  cries, 
In  slumber  closed  her  silver-streaming  eyes. 

Now  through  the  press  the  bow  Eumseus  bore, 
And  all  was  riot,  noise,  and  wild  uproar. 
I    *'  Hold,  lawless  rustic !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
To  whom,  insensate,  dost  thou  bear  the  bow  ? 
Exiled  for  this  to  some  Kcquester'd  deu. 
Far  from  the  sweet  society  of  men. 
To  thy  own  dogs  a  prey  thou  shalt  be  made ; 
If  heaven  and  Phcebus  lend  the  suitors  aid." 

Thus  they.     Aghast  he  laid  the  weapon  down. 
But  bold  Telemachus  thus  urged  him  on : 
"  Proceed,  false  slave,  and  slight  their  empty  words; 
What !  hopes  the  fool  to  pk»ajje  so  many  lords? 
Young  as  I  am,  thy  prince's  vengeful  hand. 
Stretched  forth  iu  wrath,  shall  drive  thee  from  the 

land. 
Oh  I  could  the  vigour  of  this  arm  as  well 
The  oppressive  suitors  from  my  walls  expel ! 
Then  what  a  shoal  of  lawless  men  should  go 
To  fill  with  tumult  the  dark  courts  below ! " 
The  suitors  with  a  scornful  smile  survey 
The  youth,  indulging  in  the  genial  day. 
Eunueus,  thus  encouraged,  hastes  to  bring 
The  strife-full  bow,  and  gives  it  to  the  king. 
Old  Euryclea  calling  then  aside, 
"  Hear  what  Telemachus  enjoins  (he  cried :) 
At  every  portal  let  some  matron  wait, 
And  each  lock  fast  the  well-compacted  gate ; 
And  if  unusual  sounds  invade  their  ear, 
If  arms,  or  shouts,  or  dying  groans  they  hear, 
Let  none  to  call  or  issue  forth  presume. 
But  close  attend  the  labours  of  the  loom." 

Her  prompt  obedience  on  his  order  waits ; 
Closed  m  an  instant  were  the  palace-gates. 
In  the  same  moment  forth  Philcetius  flies, 
Secures  the  court,  and  with  a  cable  ties 
The  utmost  gate  (the  cable  strongly  wrought 
Of  Byblos'  reed,  a  ship  from  Egypt  brought;) 
Then  unperoeived  and  silent  at  the  board 
His  seat  he  takes,  his  eyes  upon  his  lord. 

And  now  his  well-known  bow  the  master  bore, 
Tum'd  on  all  sides,  and  view'd  it  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Lest  time  or  worms  had  done  the  weapon  wrong. 
Its  owner  absent,  and  untried  so  long. 
While  some  deriding — ^  How  he  turns  the  bow  I 
S<mie  other  like  it  sure  the  man  must  know, 
Or  else  would  copy ;  or  iu  bows  he  deals : 
Perhajw  he  makes  them ;  or  perhaps  he  steals." 
^  Heaven   to    this   wretch   (another   cried)    be 

kind! 
And  bless,  in  all  to  which  he  stands  inclined, 
With  such  good  fortune  as  ho  now  shall  And." 

Heedless  he  heard  them : — but  disdain'd  reply ; 
The  bow  perusing  with  exactest  eye. 
Then,  as  some  heavenly  minstrel,  taught  to  sing 
High  notes,  responsive  to  the  trembling  string. 
To  some  new  strain  when  he  adapts  the  lyre, 
Or  the  dumb  lute  refits  with  vocal  wire, 
lielaxes,  strains,  and  draws  them  to  and  fro : 
So  the  great  master  di^w  the  mighty  bow ; 
And  drew  with  ease.     One  hand  aloft  displayed 
The  bending  boms,  and  one  the  string  essay'd. 
From  his  essaying  hand  the  string  let  fly 
Twang'd  short  and  sharp,  like  the  shrill  swallow's 

cry. 
A  general  honor  ran  through  all  the  race ; 
Sunk  was  each  heart,  and  pale  was  every  face. 


Signs  from  above  ensued :  the  unfolding  sky 

Iu  lightning  burst ;  Jove  thunder'd  from  on  high. 

Fired  at  the  call  of  heaven's  almighty  lord, 

He  snatch'd  the  shaft  tliat  glitter'd  on  the  board : 

(Fast  by,  the  rest  lay  slee{)ing  in  the  sheath, 

But  soon  to  fly,  the  messeugers  of  death.) 

Now  sitting  aK  he  was,  the  coixi  he  drew. 
Through  every  ringlet  leveling  his  view ; 
Then  notched  the  shaft,  released,  and  gave  it  wing; 
The  whizzing  arrow  vanish'd  from  the  string, 
Sung  on  direct,  and  threaded  every  ring. 
The  w»lid  gate  its  fury  scarcely  bounds ; 
Pierced  through  and  through,  the  solid  gate  i-e- 

sounds. 
Then  to  the  prince :  "  Nor  have  I  wrought  thee 

shame ; 
Nor  err'd  this  hand  unfaithful  to  its  aim ; 
Nor  proved  the  toil  too  hard ;  nor  have  I  lost 
That  ancient  vigour,  once  ray  pride  and  boast. 
Ill  I  deserve  these  haughty  peers'  disdain : 
Now  let  them  comfort  their  dejected  train, 
In  sweet  repast  the  present  hour  employ. 
Nor  wait  till  evening  for  tlie  genial  jov : 
Then  to  the  lute's  soft  voice  prolong  the  night ; — 
Music,  the  banquet's  most  i*elined  delight." 

He  said,  then  gave  a  nod ;  and  at  the  word 
Telemachus  girds  on  his  shining  sword. 
Fast  by  his  father's  side  he  takes  his  stand  ; 
The  beamy  javelin  lightens  in  his  hand. 


BOOK  XXII. 


ARGUMENT.  , 

TUB  DKATH  OF  THB  SUITORS.  | 

Ulysflos  begins  tlio  slaughter  of  tho  suitors  by  the  dcatli 
of  Antinous.    He  declares  himself,  and  lets  fly  his  arrows 
at  tho  rest.    Telemachus  aasists,  and  brings  arms  for  bis 
father,  himself,  Eumeus,  and  Philoetius.  Melanthiusdoes 
tho  same  for  the  wooers.     Minerva  encourages  Ulysses  in    j 
the  shape  of  Mentor.  The  suitors  are  all  slain,  only  Medon    i 
and  Phemius  are  spared.    Melanthius  and  the  unfaithful   \ 
servants  are  executed.    The  rest  acknowledge  their  master 
with  all  demonstrations  of  Joy. 


Then  fierce  the  hero  o'er  the  threshold  strode ; 
Stript  of  his  rags,  he  blazed  out  like  a  god. 
Full  in  their  face  the  lifted  bow  he  bore. 
And  quivered  deaths,  a  formidable  store ; 
Before  his  feet  tlie  rattling  shower  he  tlircw, 
And  thus  terrific,  to  tlie  suitor-crew : 

"  Oue  venturous  game  this  hand  has  won  to-day ; 
Another,  princes !  yet  i*emains  to  play  : 
Another  mark  our  arrow  must  attain. 
Phwbus,  assist !  nor  be  the  labour  vain.'* 

Swift  as  the  word  tlie  parting  ariiow  sings ; 
And  bears  thy  fate,  Antinous,  on  its  wings. 
Wretch  that  he  was,  of  unprophetic  soul  ! 
High  iu  his  hands  he  rear'd  the  golden  bowl ; 
Even  then  to  drain  it  lengthen'd  out  his  breath  ; 
Changed  to  the  deep,  the  bitter  draught  of  death  ! 
For  fate  who  fear'd  amidst  a  feastful  band  1 
And  fate  to  numbei^,  by  a  single  hand? 
Full  through  his  throat  Ulysses'  weapon  past, 
And  pierced  the  neck.     He  falls,  and  breathes  his 

last. 
The  tumbling  goblet  the  wide  floor  o'erttows, 
A  stream  of  gore  bui-st  spouting  from  his  nose ; 
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Grim  in  convulsive  agonies  he  sprawls : 
Before  him  spum'd,  the  loaded  table  falls, 
And  spreads  the  pavement  with  a  minuted  flood 
Of  floating  meats,  and  wine,  and  human  blood. 
Amazed,  confounded,  as  they  saw  hun  fall, 
Uprose  the  thrones  tumultuous  round  the  hall : 
O'er  all  the  dome  they  cast  a  haggard  eye : 
Each  look'd  for  arms :  in  vain ;  no  arms  were  nigh: 
"  Aim'st  thou  at  princes  ?  (all  amazed  they  saitl) 
Thy  last  of  games  uuha])py  hast  thou  play'd ; 
Thy  erring  shaft  has  made  our  bravest  bleed, 
And  death,  unlucky  guest,  attends  thy  deed. 
Vultures  shall  tear  thee.** — Thus  incensed  they 

Bi)okc ; 
While  each  to  chance  ascribed  the  wondrous  stroke: 
Blind  as  they  were ;  for  death  even  now  invades 
His  destined  prey,  and  wraps  them  all  in  shades. 
Then  grimly  frowning  with  a  dreadful  look. 
That  witherM  all  their  hearts,  Ulysses  spoke. 
"  Dogs !   ye  have  liad  your  day :  ye  fear'd  no 
more 
Ulysses  vengeful  from  the  Trojan  shore ; 
While  to  your  lust  and  spoil  a  guardless  prey. 
Our  house,  our  wealth,  our  helpless  handmaids, lay : 
I    Not  so  content,  with  bolder  fi*enzy  fired, 
Even  to  our  bed,  presumptuous,  you  aspired  : 
Laws  or  divme  or  human  fail'd  to  move, 
Or  shame  of  men,  or  dread  of  gods  above : 
Heedless  alike  of  infamy  or  praise. 
Or  fame's  eternal  voice  hi  future  days : 
The  hour  of  vengeance,  wretches !  now  is  come ; 
Impending  fate  is  yours,  and  instant  doom." 

Thus  dreadful  he.     Confused  the  suitoi's  stood  ; 
From  their  pale  cheeks  recedes  the  flying  blood : 
Trembling  they  sought  their  guilty  heads  to  hide ; 
Alone  the  bold  Eur^machus  rephed : 

"  If,  as  thy  words  import,  (he  thus  began) 
Ulysses  lives,  and  thou  the  mighty  man, 
Great  are  thy  wrongs,  and  much  hast  thou  sustained 
In  thy  spoird  |)alace,  and  exhausted  land. 
The  cause  and  author  of  those  guilty  deeds, 
Lo !  at  thy  feet  unjust  Antinous  bleeds. 
Not  love,  but  wild  ambition,  was  his  guide : 
To  slay  thy  son,  thy  kingdoms  to  divide. 
These  were  his  aims ;  but  juster  Jove  denied. 
Since  cold  in  death  the  offender  lies.  Oh  spare 
Thy  suppliant  people,  and  receive  their  prayer  I 
Brass,  gold,  and  treasures,  shall  the  spoil  defray : 
Two  hundred  oxen  every  prince  shall  pay ; 
The  waste  of  years  refunded  in  a  day. 

Till  then  thy  wrath  is  just.'* Ulysses  bumM 

With  high  disdain,  and  sternly  thus  retum*d  : 

"  All,  all  the  treasures  that  enrich*d  our  throne 
Before  your  rapines,  join'd  with  all  your  own, 
If  offer 'd,  vainly  should  for  mercy  call : 
'Tis  yon  that  offer,  and  I  scorn  them  all. 
Your  blood  is  ray  demand  I  your  lives  the  prize, 
Till  pale  as  yonder  wretch  each  suitor  lies. 
lienoe  with  those  coward  terms ;  or  fight,  or  fly, 
This  choice  is  left  ye,  to  resist  or  die : 

And  die  I  trust  ye  shalL*' He  sternly  spoke : 

With  guilty  fears  the  pale  assembly  shook. 

Alone  Eurymachus  exhorts  the  train : 

'*  Yon  archer,  comrades,  will  not  shoot  in  vain  ; 

But  from  the  threshold  shall  his  darts  be  sped, 

(Whoe'er  he  be)  till  every  prince  lie  dtad. 

Be  mindful  of  youi-selves;  draw  forth  your  swords, 

And  to  Ilia  shafts  obtend  these  ample  boards, 

(So  need  compels.)     Then,  all  united,  strive 

The  bold  invader  from  his  ixwt  to  drive ; 


The  city  roused  shall  to  our  rescue  Iiaste,  ' 

And  this  mad  archer  soon  have  shot  his  last.** 

Swift  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  traitor  sword. 
And  like  a  lion  rush'd  a^inst  his  lord. 
The  wary  chief  the  rashmg  foe  repress'd ; 
Who  met  the  point,  and  forced  it  in  his  breast : 
His  failing  hand  deserts  the  lifted  sword. 
And  prone  he  falls  extended  o'er  the  board ! 
B^'fore  him  wide,  in  mix'd  effuraon  roll 
The  untasted  viands,  and  the  jovial  bowl. 
Full  through  his  liver  pass'd  the  mortal  wound  ; 
With  dying  rage  hb  forehead  beats  the  ground ; 
He  spurn 'd  the  seat  with  fury  as  he  fell. 
And  the  fierce  soul  to  darkness  dived,  and  hell. 

Next  bold  Amphinomus  his  arms  extends 
To  loix^  the  jkass :  the  godlike  roan  defends. 
Thy  spear,  Telcmachus !  prevents  the  attack  ; 
The  brazen  weapon  driving  through  his  back. 
Thence  through  his  breast  its  bloody  passage  tore; 
Flat  falls  he  thundering  on  the  marble  flour. 
And  his  crush'd  forehead  marks  the  stone  with 

gove. 
He  left  Ills  javelin  in  the  dead,  for  fear 
The  long  incumbrance  of  the  weighty  f^ar 
To  the  fierce  foe  advantage  might  affoxtl. 
To  rush  between  and  use  the  shorten'd  sword. 
With  speedy  ardour  to  his  sire  he  fliea ; 
And,  **  Arm,  great  Father!  arm  (in  haste  he  eni> ;) 
Lo  hence  I  run  for  other  arms  to  wield, 
J<^or  missile  javelins,  and  for  helm  and  sliield : 
Fast  by  our  side  let  either  faithful  swain 
In  arms  attend  us,  and  their  part  sustain.*' 
"  Haste  and  return  (Ulysses  made  reply) 
While  yet  the  auxiliar  shafts  this  hand  suj>ply ; 
Lest  thus  alone,  eneounter'd  by  an  host, 
Driven  from  the  gate,  the  important  pass  be  lost." 

W^ith  speed  Telemachus  obeys;  aud  fliea 
Where  piled  on  heaps  the  royal  armour  lies. 
Four  brazen  helmets,  eight  refulgent  si)ear8. 
And  four  broad  bucklers,  to  his  sire  he  bears : 
At  once  in  brazen  panoply  they  shone ; 
At  once  each  servant  braced  his  armour  on : 
Around  their  king  a  faithful  guard  they  stand. 
While  yet  each  sluift  flew  deathful  from  his  hand, 
Chief  after  chief  expired  at  every  wound, 
Aud  sweird  the  bleeding  mountain  on  the  grouzid. 
Soon  as  his  store  of  flying  fates  was  spent,' 
Against  the  wall  he  set  we  bow  unbent : 
Aud  now  his  shoulders  bear  the  massy  shield ;. 
And  now  his  hands  two  beamy  javelins  wield  :* 
He  frawns  beneath  his  nodding  plume,  that  play'd 
O'er  the  high  crest,  and  cast  a  dreadful  shade. 
There  stood  a  window  near,  whence   looking 
down 
Fi-om  o'er  the  porch,  appear*d  the  subject  town. 
A  double  strength  of  valves  secured  the  pliLce  ; 
A  high  and  narrow,  but  the  only  pass: 
The  cautious  king,  with  all-preventing  care. 
To  guai'd  that  outlet,  placed  Eumams  there : 
When  Agelatis  thus :  **  Has  none  the  sense 
To  mount  yon  window,  and  alarm  from  thence 
The  neighbour  town !  the  town  shall  force  the  door. 
And  this  liold  archer  soon  shall  shoot  no  more." 

Melanthius  then :— «  That  outlet  to  the  gate 
So  near  adjoins,  that  one  may  guard  the  stnut. 
But  other  methods  of  defence  remain ; 
M}'Belf  with  arms  can  furnish  all  the  train  ; 
Stores  from  the  royal  magazine  I  bring. 
And  their  own  dai*tB  shaU  pierce  the  prince  and 
king." 
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I  He  said ;  and  mounting  up  the  lofty  stairs, 

Twelve  shields^  twelve  lances,  and  twelve  helmets 

bears; 
AH  arm,  and  sudden  round  the  hall  appears 
I     A  blaze  of  bucklers,  and  a  wood  of  spears. 

The  hero  stands  oppressed  with  mighty  woe : 
On  every  side  he  sees  the  labour  grow : 
**  Oh  curst  event !  and  oh  unlook'd-for  aid ! 

Melanthius  or  the  women  have  betray 'd 

Oh  my  dear  son  I" The  father  with  a  sigh : 

Then  ceased ;  the  filial  virtue  made  reply : 
**  Falsehood  is  folly ;  and  'tis  just  to  own 
I      The  fieiult  committed :  this  was  mine  alone ; 
My  haste  neglected  yonder  door  to  bar ; 
And  hence  the  villain  has  supplied  their  war. 
i      Run,  good  Eunueus,  then ;  and  (what  before 
I  thoughtless  err*d  in)  well  secure  tliat  door : 
Learn  if  by  female  fraud  this  deed  were  done, 
I      Or  (as  my  thought  misgives)  by  DoHus'  son." 

w  hile  yet  they  spoke,  in  quest  of  arms  again 
I      To  the  high  chamber  stole  the  faithless  swain : 
I    Not  unobserved.     Eumaeus  watchful  eyed ; 
I      And  thus  addressed  Ulysses  near  his  side : 
!  I        "  The  miscreant  we  suspected  takes  that  way ; 
Him,  if  this  arm  be  powetful,  shall  I  slay  I 
Or  drive  him  hither,  to  receive  the  meed 
I    From  thy  own  hand,  of  this  detested  deed !" 
,'         **  Not  so  (replied  Ulysses):  leave  him  there. 
^ ,    For  us  sufficient  is  another  care : 
'    Within  the  structure  of  this  palace  wall 
,      To  keep  inclosed  his  masters  till  they  fall. 
.    Go  you  and  seize  the  felon :  backward  bind 
I    His  arms  and  legs,  and  fix  a  plank  behind ; 
j     On  this,  his  body  by  strong  cords  extend, 
I '    And  on  a  column  near  the  roof  suspend ; 
;  I    So  studied  tortures  his  vile  days  shall  end." 

The  ready  swains  obey'd  with  joyful  haste  : 
I    Behind  the  felon  unperceived  they  pass'd. 
As  round  the  room  in  quest  of  arms  he  goes, 
n'he  half-shut  door  conceal'd  his  lurking  foes;) 
One  hand  sustained  a  helm,  and  one  the  shield 
I     Which  old  Laertes  wont  in  youth  to  wield, 
G>ver*d  with  dust,  with  dryness  chapt  and  worn, 
The  brass  corroded,  and  the  leather  torn. 
Thus  hiden,  o'er  the  threshold  as  he  stept. 
Fierce  on  the  villain  from  each  side  they  leapt. 
Back  by  the  hair  the  trembling  dastard  drew, 
I     And  down  reluctant  on  the  pavement  threw. 
I     Active  and  pleased,  the  zealous  swains  fulfil 
1     At  every  point  their  master's  rigid  will : 

First,    fast    behind,   his    hands   and    feet    they 
bound: 
,    Then  straiten'd  cords  involved  his  body  round; 
So  drawn  aloft,  athwart  the  column  tied. 
The  howling  felon  swung  from  side  to  side. 
Eumseus  scoffing  then  with  keen  disdain : 
*'  There  pass  thy  pleasing  night,  0  gentle  swain  ! 
On  that  soft  pillow,  from  that  envied  height 
First  may'st  thou  see  the  springing  dawn  of  light ; 
So  timely  rise,  when  morning  streaks  the  east, 
To  drive  thy  victims  to  the  suitors'  feast."^ 

This  said,  they  left  him  tortured  as  he  lay : 
Secured  the  door,  and  hasty  strode  away  : 
Each,  breathing  death,  resumed  his  dangerous 

post 
Near  great  Ulysses  ;  four  against  an  host. 
When  lo  1  descending  to  her  hero's  aid, 
Jove's  daughter,  Pallas,  war's  triumphant  maid : 
In  Mentor's  friendly  form  she  join'd  his  side  ; 
Ulysses  saw,  and  thus  with  transport  cried  : 


"  Come,  ever  welcome,  and  thy  succour  lend  ; 
Oh  every  sacred  name  in  one  1 — my  friend  ] 
Early  we  loved,  and  long  our  loves  have  grown  : 
Whate'er  through  life's  whole  series  1  have  done 
Or  good  or  grateful,  now  to  mind  recal. 
And  aiding  this  one  hour,  repay  it  all." 

Thus  he  :  but  pleasmg  hopes  his  bosom  warm 
Of  Pallas  latent  in  the  friendly  form. 
The  adverse  host  tlie  phantom  warrior  eyed  ; 
And  first,  loud  threatening,  Agelaiis  cried  : 

"  Mentor,  beware  I  nor  let  that  tongue  persuade 
Thy  frantic  arm  to  lend  Ulysses  aid  : 
Our  force  successful  shall  our  threat  make  good. 
And  witli  the  sire's  and  son's  commix  thy  blood. 
What  hopest   thou  here!    Thee  first  the  sword 

shall  slay ; 
Then  lop  thy  whole  posterity  away : 
Far  hence  thy  banish 'd  consort  shall  we  send ; 
With  his,  thy  forfeit  lands  and  treasureH  blend  : 
Tlius,  and  thus  only,  shalt  thou  join  thy  friend." 

His  barbarous  insult  even  the  goddess  fires  ; 
Who  thus  the  warrior  to  revenge  inspires : 

^*  Art  thou  Ulysses  !  where  then  shall  we  find 
The  patient  body  and  the  constant  mind  t 
That  courage,  once  the  Trojans'  daily  dread, 
Known  nine  long  years,  and  felt  by  heroes  dead  ! 
And  where  that  conduct,  which  revenged  the  lust 
Of  Priam's  race,  and  laid  proud  Troy  in  dust ! 
If  this,  when  Helen  was  the  cause  were  done. 
What  for  thy  country  now,  thy  queen,  thy  son ! 
Rise  then  in  combat ;  at  my  side  attend  ; 
Observe  what  vigour  gratitude  can  lend, 
And  foes  how  weak,  opposed  against  a  friend  !  " 

She  spoke  ;  but  willing  longer  to  survey 
The  sire  and  son's  great  acts,  withheld  the  day  ; 
By  farther  toils  decreed  the  brave  to  try, 
And  level  poised  the  wings  of  victory  : 
Tlien  with  a  change  of  form  eludes  their  sight, 
Perch'd  like  a  swallow  on  a  rafter's  height. 
And  unperceived  enjoys  the  rising  fight. 

Damastor's  son,  bold  Agelafis,  leads 
The  guilty  war  :  Eurynomus  succeeds  ; 
With  these,  Pisander,  great  Polyctor's  son, 
Sage  Polybus,  and  stem  Amphimedon, 
With  Demoptolemus  :  these  six  survive  ; 
The  best  of  all  the  shafts  had  left  alive. 
Amidst  the  carnage  desperate  as  they  stand. 
Thus  Agelaiis  roused  the  lagging  band  : 

*'  The  hour  is  come,  when  yon  fierce  man  no 
more 
With  bleeding  princes  shall  bestrew  the  floor  : 
Lo  I  Mentor  leaves  him  with  an  empty  boast: 
The  four  remain  ;  but  four  against  a  host. 
Let  each  at  once  discharge  the  deadly  dart  ; 
One  sure  of  six  shall  reach  Ulysses'  heart : 
Thus  shall  one  stroke  the  glory  lost  regain  : 
The  rest  must  perish,  their  great  leader  slain." 

Then  all  at  once  their  mingled  lances  thi'ew  ! 
And  thirsty  all  of  one  man's  blood  they  flew : 
In  vain  !  Minerva  tum'd  them  with  her  breath. 
And  scatter'd  short,  or  wide,  the  points  of  death ; 
With  deaden'd  sound,  one  on  the  threshold  falls. 
One  strikes  the  gate,  one  rings  against  Hie  walls ; 
The  storm  pass'd  innocent.     The  godlike  man 
Now  loftier  trod,  and  dreadful  thus  began  : 
"  'Tis  now  (brave  friends)  our  turn,  at  once  to 

throw 
(So  speed  them  heaven)  our  javelins  at  the  foe. 
That  impious  race  to  all  their  past  misdeeds 
Would  add  our  blood.    Injustice  still  proceeds." 
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He  BDoke  :  at  once  their  fiery  lances  flew  : 
Great  Demoptolemus,  Ulysses  slew; 
Euryades  received  the  prince's  dart ; 
The  goatherd's  quiver *d  in  Pisander's  heart ; 
Fierce  Elatus  by  thine,  Eumseus,  falls : 
Their  fall  in  thunder  echoes  round  the  walls. 
The  rest  retreat :  the  victors  now  advance  ; 
Each  from  the  dead  resumes  his  bloody  lance. 
A|;ain  the  foe  discharge  the  steely  shower ; 
Again  made  frustrate  by  the  virgin-power : 
Some,  tum'd  by  Pallas,  on  the  threshold  fall. 
Some  wound  the  gate,  some  ring  against  the  wall : 
Some  weak,  or  ponderous  with  the  brazen  head, 
Drop  harmless  on  the  pavement,  sounding  dead. 

Then  bold  Amphimedon  his  javelin  caat ; 
Thy  hand,  Telemachus,  it  lightly  razed : 
And  from  Cteslppus'  arm  the  spear  elanced 
On  good  Eumteus'  shield  and  shoulder  glanced  : 
Not  Iessen*d  of  their  force  (so  slight  the  wound) 
Each  sung  along,  and  dropp'd  upon  the  ground. 
Fate  doom'd  thee  next,  Eurydamas,  to  bear 
Thy  death,  ennobled  by  Ulysses*  spear. 
By  the  bold  son  Amphimedon  was  slain  ; 
And  Polybus  renownM  the  faithful  swain. 
Pierced  through  the  breast  the  rude  Ctosippus  bled. 
And  thus  Philoetius  gloried  o'er  the  dead : 

"  There  end  thy  pompous  vaunts  and  high  disdain, 
O  sharp  in  scandal,  voluble  and  vain  I 
How  weak  is  mortal  pride !  to  heaven  alone 
The  event  of  actions  and  our  fates  are  known  ; 
Scoffer  !  behold  what  gratitude  we  bear ; 
The  victim's  heel  is  answer'd  with  this  spear." 

Ulysses  brandish'd  high  his  vengeful  steel. 
And  Damastorides  that  instant  fell : 
Fast  by,  Leocritus  expiring  lay. 
The  prince's  javelin  tore  its  bloody  way 
Through  all  his  bowels  :  down  be  tumbles  prone, 
His  battcr'd  front  and  brains  besmear  the  stone. 

Now  Pallas  shines  confessed :  aloft  she  spreads 
The  arm  of  vengeance  o'er  their  guilty  heads ; 
The  dreadful  eegis  blazes  in  their  eye ; 
Amazed  they  see,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly : 
Confused,  distracted,  through  the  rooms  they  fling, 
Like  oxen  madden'd  by  the  breeze's  sting. 
When  sultry  days,  and  long,  succeed  the  gentle 

spring. 
Not  half  so  keen,  fierce  vultures  of  the  chase 
Stoop  from  the  mountains  on  the  feather'd  race. 
When  the  wide  field  extended  snares  beset, 
With  conscious  dread  they  shun  the  quivering  net ; 
No  help,  no  flight ;  but  wounded  every  way, 
Headlong  they  drop  ;  the  fowlers  seize  the  prey. 
On  all  sides  thus  they  double  wound  on  wound ; 
In  prostrate  heaps  the  wretches  beat  the  ground : 
Unmanly  shrieks  precede  each  dying  groan. 
And  a  red  deluge  floats  the  reeking  stone. 

Leiodes  first  before  the  victor  falls ; 
The  wretched  augur  thus  for  mercy  calls  : 
"  O,  gracious,  hear  :  nor  let  thy  suppliant  bleed  ; 
Still  undishonour'd  or  by  word  or  deed 
Th  V  house,  for  me,  remains ;  by  me  repress'd 
Full  oft  was  check'd  the  injustice  of  the  rest : 
Averse  they  heard  me  when  I  counsel 'd  well ; 
Their  hearts  were  harden'd,  and  they  justly  fell. 
Oh  spare  an  augur's  consecrated  head, 
Nor  add  the  blameless  to  the  guilty  dead." 

*«  Priest  as  thou  art !  for  that  detested  band 
Thy  lying  prophecies  deceived  the  land !    • 
Against  tJIysises  have  thy  vows  been  made : 
For  them,  thy  daily  orisons  were  paid : 


Yet  more,  even  to  our  bed  thy  pride  aspires : 
One  common  crime  one  common  fate  requii^ss." 

Thus  speaking,  from  the  ground  the  sword  he 
took 
Which  Agclatba'  dying  band  forsook  ; 
Full  through  his  neck  the  weighty  falchion  sped ; 
Along  the  pavement  roU'd  the  muttering  head. 

Pheraius  alone  the  hand  of  vengeance  spared ; 
Phemius,  the  sweet,  the  heaven-instracted  bard. 
Beside  the  gate  the  reverend  minstrel  stands ; 
The  lyre,  now  silent,  trembling  in  his  hands : 
Dubious  to  supplicate  the  chief,  or  fly 
To  Jove's  inviolable  altar  nigh. 
Where  oft  Laertes  holy  vows  had  paid. 
And  oft  Ulysses  smoking  victims  laid. 
His  honour'd  harp  with  care  he  first  set  down. 
Between  the  laver  and  the  silver  throne ; 
Then  prostrate,  stretch 'd  before  the  dreadful  man. 
Persuasive,  thus  with  accent  soft  began  : 

"  O  king  !  to  mercy  be  thy  soul  inclined. 
And  spare  the  poet's  ever-gentle  kind. 
A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fate  would  wrong : 
For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  sacred  song. 
Self-taught  I  sine ;  by  heaven,  and  heaven  alone. 
The  genuine  seeds  of  poesy  are  souii ; 
And  (what  the  gods  bestow)  the  lofty  lay, 
I'o  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay. 
Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyself  reward  ; 
'Tis  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  record. 
That  here  I  sung,  was  force  and  not  desire ; 
This  hand  reluctant  touch'd  the  warbling  wire : 
And  let  thy  son  attest,  nor  sordid  pay 
Nor  servile  flattery  stain'd  the  moral  lay." 

The  moving  words  Telemachus  attends. 
His  sire  approaches,  and  the  baid  defends : 
'<  O  mix  not,  father,  with  those  impious  dead 
The  man  divine ;  forbear  that  sacred  head : 
Medon,  the  herald,  too  our  arms  may  spare ; 
Medon,  who  made  my  in&ncy  his  care : 
If  yet  he  breathes,  permit  thy  son  to  rive 
Thus  much  to  gratitude,  and  bid  him  live." 

Beneath  a  table,  trembling  with  dismay, 
CouchM  close  to  earth,  unhappy  Medon  lay. 
Wrapt  in  a  new-slain  ox's  ample  hide : 
Swift  at  the  word  he  cast  his  screen  aside, 
Sprung  to  the  prince,  embraced  his  knee  with  tears. 
And  thus  with  grateful  voice  address'd  his  ears : 

*'  0  prince !  O  friend !  Jo  here  thy  Medon  stands ; 
Ah,  stop  the  hero's  unresisted  hands, 
Incensed  too  justly  by  that  impious  brood. 
Whose  guilty  glories  now  are  set  in  Wood," 

To  whom  Ulysses  with  a  pleasing  eye : 
*•  Be  bold ;  on  friendship  and  my  son  rely : 
Live,  an  example  for  the  world  to  read. 
How  much  more  safe  the  good  than  evU  deed. 
Thou,  with  the  heaven-tanght  bard,  in  peace  resort 
From  blood  and  carnage  to  yon  open  court : 
Me  other  work  requires :" — With  timoroos  awe 
From  the  dire  scene  the  exempted  two  withdraw ; 
Scarce  sure  of  life,  look  round,  and  trembling 

move 
To  the  bright  altars  of  protector  Jove. 

Meanwhile  Ulysses  search'd  the  dome,  to  find 
If  yet  there  live  of  all  the  offending  kind. 
Not  one  I  complete  the  bloody  tale  he  found  ; 
All  steep'd  in  blood,  all  gasping  on  the  gronnd. 
So,  when  by  hollow  shores  the  fisher  train 
Sweep  with  their  arching  nets  the  hoary  main. 
And  scarce  the  meshy  toils  the  copious  draught 
contain,  I 
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All  naked  of  their  element,  and  bare, 
The  fishes  pant,  and  gasp  in  thinner  air  ; 
Wide  o'er  the  sands  are  spread  the  stiffening  prey, 
Till  the  warm  sun  exhales  their  soul  away. 
And  now  the  king  commands  his  son  to  call 
I    Old  Euryclea  to  the  deathful  hall : 
The  son  observant  not  a  moment  stays ; 
The  aged  governess  with  speed  obeys : 
The  sounding  portals  instant  they  display ; 
The  matron  moves,  the  prince  directs  the  w.iy. 
On  heaps  of  death  the  stem  Ulysses  stood, 
All  black  with  dust,  and  covcr'd  thick  with  blood. 
.    So  the  grim  lion  from  the  slaughter  comes : 
I     Dreadful  he  glares,  and  terribly  he  foams  ; 
HU  breast  with  marks  of  carnage  painted  o'er. 
His  jaws  all  dropping  with  the  bull's  black  gore. 

Soon  as  her  eyes  the  welcome  object  met, 
The  guilty  fallen,  the  mighty  deed  complete, 
!     A  scream  of  joy  her  feeble  voice  essay'd : 
'     The  hero  check'd  her,  and  composedly  said : 
**  Woman,  experienced  as  thou  art,  control 
I     Indecent  joy,  and  feast  thy  secret  soul. 
To  insult  the  dead  is  cruel  and  unjust ; 
Fate,  and  their  crime,  have  sunk  them  to  the  dust. 
j     Nor  heeded  these  the  censure  of  mankind ; 
I     The  good  and  bad  were  e<iual  in  their  mind. 
Justly  the  price  of  wortlilessness  they  paid, 
I     And  eaeb  now  wails,  an  unlamented  shade. 

But  thou  sincere !  oh  Eurycka,  say, 
I     Wliat  maids  dishonour  us,  and  what  obey  V* 

Then  she :  ''  In  these  thy  kingly  walls  remain 
(My  son)  full  fifty  of  the  handniaid  trahi. 
Taught  b^  my  care  to  cull  the  fleece,  or  weave, 
And  servitude  with  pleasing  tasks  deceive : 
Of  these,  twice  six  pursue  their  wicked  way, 
i     Nor  me,  nor  chaste  Penelope,  obey : 
Nor  fits  it  that  Telemachus  command 
(Young  as  he  is)  his  mother's  female  band. 
Hence  to  the  upper  chambers  let  me  fly, 
I     Where  slumbers  soft  now  close  the  royal  eye ; 

There  wake  her  with  the  news" — The  matron  cried. 
I     "  Not  so  (Ulysses  more  sedate  replied) 

Bring  first  the  crew  who  wrought  these  guilty 
!  deeds." 

In  baste  the  matron  parts :  the  king  proceeds : 
'     <<  Now  to  dispose  the  dead  the  care  remains 
To  you,  mv  son,  and  you,  my  faithful  swains : 
The  offending  females  to  that  task  we  doom, 
To  wash,  to  scent,  and  purify  the  room. 
These  Tevery  table  cleansed,  and  every  throne. 
And  all  the  melancholy  labour  done) 
Drive  to  yon  court,  without  the  paUce-wall : 
There  the  revenging  sword  shall  smite  them  all ; 
So  with  the  suitors  let  them  mix  in  dust, 
Stretch'd  in  a  long  oblivion  of  their  lust." 
He  said :  the  lamentable  train  appear : 
I     Each  vents  a  groan,  and  drops  a  tender  tear ; 
I     Each  heaved  her  mournful  burthen,  and  beneath 
]  I    The  porch  deposed  the  ghastly  heaps  of  death. 

I  The  chief  severe,  compelling  each  to  move, 

;    Urged  the  dire  task,  imperious,  from  above. 
'  I    With  thirsty  sponge  they  rub  the  tables  o'er ; 

I I  (The  swains  unite  their  toil)  the  walls,  the  floor, 

'i    Waflh'd  with  the  effusive  wave,  are)  purged  of 
gore. 
Once  more  the  palace  set  in  fair  array. 
To  the  base  oourt  the  females  take  tlieu*  way ; 
There  compaas'd  close  between  the  dome  and  wall, 
(Their  life's  last  scene)  they  trembling  wait  their 
fall. 


Then   thus  the   prince :    *<  To  these   shall   we 
afford 
A  fate  so  pure,  as  by  the  martial  sword  ? 
To  these,  the  nightly  prostitutes  to  shame, 
And  base  revilers  of  our  house  and  name  V* 

Thus  s^ieaking,  on  the  circling  wall  he  strung 
A  ship's  tough  cable,  from  a  column  hung ; 
Near  the  high  top  he  strain'd  it  stronj^ly  round, 
Whence  no  contending  foot  could  reach  the  ground. 
Their  heads  above  connected  in  a  row. 
They  beat  the  air  with  quivering  feet  below : 
Thus  on  some  tree,  hung  struggling  in  the  snare, 
The  doves  or  thrushes  flap  their  winga  in  air. 
Soon  fled  the  soul  impure,  and  left  bi^hind 
The  empty  corse  to  waver  with  the  wind. 

Then  forth  they  led  Mclanthius,  and  began 
Their  bloody  work :  they  lopp'd  away  the  man. 
Morsel  for  dogs !  then  trimm'd  with  braz<'n shotrs 
The  wretch,  and  shorten 'd  of  his  nose  and  ears ; 
His  hands  and  feet  last  felt  the  cruel  st(^l : 
He  roar'd,  and  torments  gave  his  soul  to  holl. — 

They  wash,  and  to  Ulysses  take  their  way ; 
So  ends  the  bloody  business  of  the  day. 

To  Euryclea  then  addressed  the  king : 
"  Bring  hither  fire,  and  hither  sulphur  brin^:, 
To  purge  the  palace :  then  the  queen  attenil, 
And  let  her  with  her  matron -train  descend ; 
The  matron-train  with  all  the  virgin  band 
Assemble  here,  to  learn  their  lord's  command." 

Then  Euryclea :  "  Jo^'ful  I  obey ; 
But  cast  those  mean  dishonest  rags  away : 
Permit  me  first  thy  royal  robes  to  bring : 
III  suits  this  garb  the  shoulders  of  a  king," 
<'  Bring  sulphur  straight  and  fire  "  (the  monarch 

cries ;) 
She  hears,  and  at  the  word  obedient  flies. 
With  fire  and  sulphur,  cure  of  noxious  fumes. 
He  purged  the  walls  and  blood-polluted  rooms. 
Again  the  matron  springs  with  eager  pace. 
And  spreads  her  lord's  return  from  place  to  place. 
They  hear,  rush  forth,  and  instant  round  him 

stand; 
A  gazing  Uirong,  a  torch  in  every  hand. 
They  saw,  they  knew  him,  and  with  fond  embrace 
Each  humbly  kiae'd  hU  knee,  or  hand,  or  face : 
He  knows  them  all ;  in  all  such  truth  appears, 
Even  he  indulges  the  sweet  joy  of  tears. 


BOOK  XXIII. 


ARGUMENT. 

Euryclea  awakens  Penelope  with  the  news  of  Ulyssos* 
return,  and  the  death  of  the  suitors.  Penelope  scarcely 
credits  her,  but  supposes  some  K<>d  has  punished  tlicin, 
and  descends  from  her  apartment  in  doubt.  At  the  first 
interview  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope,  she  is  quite  unaatisHcd. 
Minerva  restores  him  to  the  beauty  of  his  youtli ;  but  the 
queen  continues  incredulous,  till  by  some  circumstances 
she  is  convinced,  and  falls  into  all  the  transports  of  passion 
and  tenderness.  They  recount  to  each  other  all  that  has 
passed  during  their  long  separation.  The  next  morning 
Ulysses,  arming  himself  and  his  friends,  goes  from  the  city 
to  visit  his  father. 

Then  to  the  queen,  as  in  repose  she  lay. 
The  nurse  with  eager  rapture  speeds  her  way 
The  transports  of  her  faithful  heart  supply 
A  sudden  youth,  and  give  her  wings  to  fly. 
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"  And  sleeps  my  child  ?  (the  reverend  matron 
cries) 
Ulysses  lives  !  uise,  my  child,  arise  ! 
At  length  appears  the  long-expected  hour ! 
Ulysses  comes  I  the  suitors  are  no  more  ! 
No  more  they  view  the  golden  light  of  day  ; 
Arise,  and  bless  thee  with  the  glad  survey !  " 

ToBch'd  at  her  words,  the  mournful  queen  re- 
joined : 
**  Ah  !  whither  wanders  thy  distemper'd  mind  ! 
The  righteous  powers  who  tread  the  starry  skies, 
The  weak  enlighten,  and  confound  the  wise, 
And  human  thought  with  unresisted  sway. 
Depress  or  raise,  enlarge  or  take  away ; 
Truth,  by  their  high  decree,  thy  voice  forsakes, 
And  folly  with  the  tongue  of  wisdom  speaks. 
Unkind,  the  fond  illusion  to  impose ! 
Was  it  to  flatter,  or  deride,  my  woes  ? 
Never  did  I  a  sleep  so  sweet  enjoy. 
Since  my  dear  lord  left  Ithaca  for  Troy : 
Why  must  1  wake  to  giieve :  and  curse  thy  shore, 
O  Troy  1 — may  never  tongue  pronounce  thee  more! 
Be  gone :  another  might  have  felt  our  rage : 
But  age  is  sacred :  and  we  spare  thy  age.'* 

To  whom  with  warmth :  *'  My  soul  a  lie  dis- 
dains : 
Ulysses  lives :  thy  own  Ulysses  reigns : 
Tliat  stranger,  patient  of  the  suit<u*s'  wi-ongs, 
And  the  rude  licence  of  ungovern'd  tongues. 
He,  he  is  thine !  thy  son,  his  latent  guest 
Long  knew,  but  lock'd  the  secret  in  his  breast ; 
With  well-concerted  art  to  end  his  woes, 
Ajid  burst  at  once  in  vengeance  on  the  foes." 

Wliile  yet  she  spoke,  the  queen  in  transport 
sprung, 
Swift  from  the  couch,  and  round  the  matron  hung; 
Fast  from  her  eye  descends  the  rolling  tear — 
•*  Say,  once  more  say,  is  my  Ulysses  here! 
How  could  that  numerous  and  outrageous  hand 
By  one  be  slain,  though  by  an  hero's  hand  ?'* 

«  I  saw  it  not,  (she  cries)  but  heard  alone. 
When  death  was  busy,  a  loud  dymg  groan ; 
The  damsel -train  tum*d  pale  at  every  wound ; 
Immured  we  sat,  and  catch*d  each  passing  sound. 
When  death  had  seized  her  prey,  thy  son  attends, 
And  at  his  nod  the  damsel-train  descends ; 
There  terrible  in  arms  Ulysses  stood. 
And  the  dead  suitors  almost  swam  in  blood. 
Thy  heart  had  leapt  the  hero  to  survey. 
Stern  as  the  surly  lion  o'er  his  prey, 

Glorious  in  gore  ! now  with  sulphureous  fires 

The  dome  he  purges,  now  the  flame  aspires  ; 
Heap'd  lie  the  dead  without  the  palace-walls : — 
Haste,  daughter,  haste,  thy  own  Ulysses  calls  1 
Thy  everj'  wish  the  bounteous  gods  bestow ; 
Enjoy  the  present  good,  and  former  woe ; 
Ulysses  lives  his  vanquishM  foes  to  see  : 
He  lives,  to  thy  Telemachus  and  thee !" 
.  **  Ah  no  I  (with  sighs  Penelope  rejoin*d) 
Excess  of  ioy  disturbs  thy  wandering  mind. 
How  bless  d  this  happy  hour,  should  he  appear ! 
Dear  to  us  all,  to  me  supremely  dear  I 
Ah  no !  some  god  the  suitors'  deaths  decreed : 
Some  god  descends,  and  by  his  hand  they  bleed. 
Blind !  to  contemn  the  stranger's  righteous  cause, 
And  violate  all  hospitable  laws. 
The  goo<l  they  hated,  and  the  powers  defied  : 
But  heaven  is  just ;  and  by  a  god  they  died. 
For  never  must  Ulysses  view  this  shore ; 
Never  1 ^the  loved  Ulysses  is  no  more ;" 


I      "  What  words  (the  matron  cries)  have  rcach'd 
]  my  ears !  , 

I  Doubt  we  his  presence,  when  he  now  appears!  i 

I  Then  hear  conviction : — Ere  the  fatal  day 
(  That  forced  Ulysses  o'er  the  watery  way,  t 

I  A  boar  fierce  rushing  in  the  sylvan  war 
.  Plough'd  half  his  thigh:  I  saw,  1  saw  the  scar,         ] 
[  And  wild  \^'ith  transport  had  reveal'd  the  wound  ; 
I  But  ei-e  I  spoke,  he  rose,  and  check'd  the  sound. 
!  Then,  daughter,  haste  away  !  and  if  a  lie  j 

Flow  from  this  tongue,  then  let  thy  servant  die  !"     i 
I       To  whom  with  dubious  joy  the  queen  replies :         I 

<*  Wise  is  thy  soul  ;  but  errors  seize  the  wise. 
\  The  works  of  gods  what  mortal  can  survey  ? 
1  Who  knows  their  motives,  who  shall  trace  their 
I  way  ?  j 

j  But  learn  we  Instant  how  the  suitors  trod  i 

The  paths  of  de?)th  ;  by  man,  or  by  a  g^Kl." 
I       Thus  speaks  the  queen ;  and  no  reply  attends, 
I  But  with  alternate  joy  and  fear  descends ; 
At  every  step  debates,  her  lord  to  prove ! 
Or,  rushing  to  his  arms,  confess  her  love !  , 

Then  gliding  through  the  maride  valves  in  stato,      | 
Opposed,  before  the  shining  fire  she  sat. 
The  monarch,  by  a  column  high  enthroned. 
His  eye  withdrew,  and  fix'd  it  on  the  ground ; 
Curious  to  hear  his  queen  the  silence  break : 
Amazed  she  sat,  and  impotent  to  speak : 
O'er  all  the  man  her  eyes  she  rolls  in  ^-ain. 
Now  hopes,  Aow  fears,  now  knows,  then  doubts 

agaui. 
At  length  Telemachus:— '<  Oh  who  can  find 
A  woman  like  Penelope  unkind  ! 
Why  thus  in  silence!  why  with  winning  charms 
Thus  slow,  to  fly  with  rapture  to  his  arms ! 
Stubborn  the  breast  that  with  no  transport  glows. 
When  twice  ten  years  are  pass'd  of  mighty  woes ; 
To  softness  lost,  to  spousal  love  unknown, 
The  gods  have  form'd  that  rigid  heart  of  stone !" 

"  0  mv  Telemachus  1  (the  queenrejoin'd) 
Distracting  fears  confound  my  labouring  mind  ; 
Powerless  to  speak,  I  scarce  uplift  my  eyes. 
Nor  dare  to  question  :  doubts  on  doubts  arise. 
O  deign  he,  if  Ulysses,  to  remove 
These  boding  thoughts,  and  what  he  is,  to  provie!*' 
Pleased  with  her  virtuous  fears,  the  king  repiies: 
^  Indulge^  my  son,  the  cautions  of  the  wise ; 
Time  shall  the  truth  to  sure  remembrance  bring  ; 
This  garb  of  poverty  belies  the  king : 

No  more. This  day  our  deepest  care  requires^ 

Cautious  to  act  what  thought  mature  inspires. 

If  one  man's  blood,  tliough  mean,'  distain  cmr 

hands. 
The  homicide  retreats  to  foreign  lands : 
By  us,  in  heaps  the  illustrious  peerage  falls ; 
The  important  deed  our  whole  attention  calW 

^  Be  that  thy  care,  (Telemachus  replies) 
The  world  conspires  to  speak  Ulysses  wise  ; 
For  wisdom  all  is  thine  I  lo  1  I  obey, 
And  dauntless  follow  where  you  lead  tlie  way  ; 
Nor  shalt  thou  in  the  day  of  danger  find 
Thy  coward  son  degenerate  lag  behind." 

'*  Then  instant  to  the  bath,  (the  monarch  cries ;) 
Bid  the  gay  youth  and  sprightly  virgins  rise. 
Thence  all  descend  in  pomp  and  proud  array. 
And  bid  the  dome  resound  the  mirthfnl  lay ; 
While  the  sweet  lyrist  airs  of  rapture  sings. 
And  forma  the  dance  responsive  to  the  stnngs : 
That  hence  the  eluded  passengers  may  say, 
<  Lo !  the  queen  weds !  we  hear  the  spousal  lay! ' 
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The  saitors'  death  unknown,  till  we  remove 
Far  from  the  court,  and  act  inspired  by  Jove." 

Thus  spoke  the  Idng :  the  observant  train  obey: 
At  once  they  bathe,  and  dress  in  proud  array : 
The  lyrist  strikes  the  string ;  gay  youths  advance, 
And  fair-zoned  damsels  form  the  sprightly  dance. 
The  voice,  attuned  to  instrumental  sounds, 
Ascends  the  roof;  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds ; 
Not  unobserved :  the  Greeks  eluded  say, 
"  Lo !  the  queen  weds !  we  hear  the  spousal  lay  I 
Inconstant  1  to  admit  the  bridal  hour.'' 
Thus  they — ^but  nobly  chaste,  she  weds  no  more. 

Meanwhile  the  wearied  king  the  bath  ascends ; 
With  faithful  caree  Eurynom^  attends. 
O'er  every  limb  a  shower  of  fragrance  sheds : 
Then  dress'd  in  pomp,  magnificent  he  treads. 
The  warrior-goddess  gives  his  frame  to  shine 
With  majesty  enlarged,  and  grace  divine. 
Back  from  his  brows  in  wavy  ringlets  fly 
His  thick  large  locks,  of  hyacinthme  dye. 
As  by  some  artist  to  whom  Vulcan  gives 
His  heavenly  skill,  a  breathing  image  lives ; 
By  Pallas  taught,  he  frames  &e  wondrous  mould. 
And  the  pale  nlver  glows  with  fusile  gokl : 
So  Pallas  his  heroic  form  improves 
With  bloom  divine,  and  like  a  god  he  moves ; 
More  high  he  treads,  and  issuing  forth  in  state, 
Radiant  before  his  gazing  consort  sat 
^  And  oh  my  queen !  (he  cries)  what  power  above 
Has  steelM  that  heart,  averse  to  spousal  love ! 
Canst  thou,  Penelope,  when  heaven  restores. 
Thy  lost  Ulysses  to  his  native  shores. 
Canst  thou,  oh  cruel  1  unconcem'd  survey 
Thy  lost  Ulysses,  on  this  signal  day  I 
Haste,  Eurydea,  and  dispatchful  spread 
For  me,  and  me  alone,  the  imperial  bed : 
My  weaiy  nature  craves  the  balm  of  rest : 
But  heaven  with  adamant  has  arm*d  her  breast.'* 

*^  Ah  no !  (ahe  cries)  a  tender  heart  I  bear ; 
A  foe  to  pride ;  no  adamant  is  there : 
And  now,  even  now  it  melts  I  for  sure  I  see 
Once  more  Ulysses  my  beloved  in  thee  I 
Fix*d  in  my  soul  as  when  he  sail'd  to  Troy, 
His  image  dwells :  then  haste  the  bed  of  joy  I 
Haste,  from  the  bridal  bower  the  bed  translate, 
Framed  by  his  hand,  and  be  it  dress'd  in  state !" 

Thus  speaks  the  queen,  still  dubious,  with  dis- 
guise; 
Touch'd  at  her  words,  the  king  with  warmth  replies: 
"  Alas  for  this !  what  mortal  strength  can  move 
The  enormous  burthen,  who  but  heaven  above  f 
It  mocks  the  weak  attempts  of  human  hands ; 
But  the  whole  earth  must  move,  if  heaven  com- 
mands. 
Then  hear  sure  evidence,  while  we  display 
Words  seal'd  with  sacred  truth ;  and  truth  obey : 
This  hand  the  wonder  framed :  an  olive  spread 
Full  in  the  court  its  ever- verdant  head ; 
Vast  as  some  mighty  column's  bulk,  on  high 
The  huge  trunk  rose,  and  heaved  into  the  sky ; 
Around  the  tree  I  raised  a  nuptial  bower, 
And  roord  defensive  of  the  storm  and  shower ; 
The  spacious  valve,  with  art  inwrought,  conjoins ; 
And  the  fair  dome  with  poUsh'd  marble  shines. 
I  lopp'd  the  branchy  head ;  aloft  in  twain 
Sever'd  the  bole,  and  smoothed  the  shining  grain : 
Then  posts,  capacious  of  the  frame,  I  raise ; 
And  lK)re  it,  regular,  from  space  to  space : 
Athwart  the  frame,  at  equal  distance  lie 
Thongs  of  tough  hides,  that  boaat  a  purple  dye ; 


Then  polishing  the  whole,  tlie  iinish'd  mould 
With  silver  shone,  with  elephant  and  gold. 
But  if  o'erturn'd  by  rude  ungovem'd  hands. 
Or  still  inviolate  the  olive  stauds, 
'Tis  thine,  O  queen,  to  say :  and  now  impart, 
If  fears  remain,  or  doubts  distract  thy  heart  1" 

While  yet  he  speaks,  her  powers  of  life  decay. 
She  sickens,  trembles,  falls,  and  faints  away : 
At  length  recovering,  to  his  arms  she  flew. 
And  strain'd  him  close,  as  to  his  breast  she  grew :    i 
The  tears  pour'd  down  amain : — and,''  Oh,  she  cries,  I 
Let  not  against  thy  spouse  thine  anger  rise  ! 
O  versed  m  every  turn  of  human  art. 
Forgive  the  weakness  of  a  woman's  heart ! 
The  righteous  powers,  that  mortal  lots  dispose, 
Decree  us  to  sustain  a  length  of  woes, 
And  from  the  flower  of  life,  the  bliss  deny 
To  bloom  together,  fade  away,  and  die. 

0  let  me,  let  me  not  thine  anger  move. 
That  I  forbore,  thus,  thus,  to  speak  my  love ; 
Thus  in  fond  kisses,  while  the  transport  warms, 
Pour  out  my  soul,  and  die  within  thy  arms ! 

1  dreaded  fraud !  Men,  faithless  men,  betray 
Our  easy  faith,  and  make  the  sex  their  prey : 
Against  the  fondness  of  my  heart  I  strove ; 
*Twas  caution,  oh  my  lord  I  not  want  of  love : 
Like  me  had  Helen  fear'd,  with  wanton  charms 
Ere  the  Uar  mischief  set  two  worlds  in  arms. 
Ere  Greece  rose  dreadful  in  the  avenging  day. 
Thus  had  she  fear'd,  she  had  not  gone  astray. 
But  heaven,  averse  to  Greece,  in  wrath  decreed 
That  she  should  wander,  and  that  Greece  should 

bleed; 
Blind  to  the  ills  that  from  injustice  flow. 
She  colour'd  all  our  wretched  lives  with  woe. 
But  why  these  sorrows  when  my  lord  arrives  I 
I  yield,  I  yield !  my  own  Ulysses  lives  1 
The  secrets  of  the  bridal  bed  are  known 
To  thee,  to  me,  to  Actoris  alone, 
CMlY  father's  present  in  the  spousal  hour. 
The  sole  attendant  on  our  genial  bower.) 
Since  what  no  eye  has  seen  thy  tongue  reveai'd. 
Hard  and  distrustful  as  I  am,  I  yield." 

Touch'd  to  the  soul,  tlie  king  with  rapture  hears. 
Hangs  round  her  neck,  and  speaks  his  joy  in  tears. 
As  to  the  shipwreck'd  mariner,  the  shores 
Delightful  rise,  when  angry  Neptune  roars ; 
Then,  when  the  surge  in  thunder  mounts  the  sky. 
And  guird  in  crowds,  at  once  the  sailors  die ; 
If  one  more  happy,  while  the  tempest  raves, 
Out-lives  the  tumult  of  conflicting  waves. 
All  pale,  with  ooze  deform'd,  he  views  the  strand. 
And  plunging  forth  with  transport  grasps   the 

land: 
The  ravish'd  queen  with  equal  rapture  glows. 
Clasps  her  loved  lord,  and  to  his  bosom  grows. 
Nor  had  they  ended  tUl  the  morning  ray : 
But  Pallas  backward  held  the  rising  day. 
The  wheels  of  night  retarding,  to  detain 
The  gay  Aurora  in  the  wavy  main. 
Whose  flaming  steeds,  emerging  through  the  night. 
Beam  o'er  the  eastern  hills  with  streaming  h'ght. 

At  length  Ulysses  with  a  sigh  repHes : 
**  Yet  fate,  yet  cruel  fate,  repose  denies. 
A  labour  long,  and  hard,  remains  behind ; 
By  heaven  above,  by  hell  beneath  enjoin'd : 
For,  to  Tiresias  Ihrough  the  eternal  gates 
Of  hell  I  trod,  to  learn  my  future  fates. 

But  end  we  here the  night  demands  repose  f 

Be  deck'd  tlie  couch!  and  peace  awhile,  my  woes  I" 

B  H 
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To  whom  the  queen :  '<  Thy  word  we  ehall  obey, 
And  deck  the  couch ;  far  hence  be  woee  away. 
Since  the  just  gods,  who  tread  the  starry  plamB, 
Restore  thee  safe,  since  my  Ulysses  reigns. 
But  yrhat  those  perils  heaven  decrees,  impart ; 
Knowledge    may  grieve,  but    fear  distracts  the 
heart.*' 

To  this  the  king :  '*  Ah  why  must  I  disclose 
A  dreadful  story  of  approaching  woes ! 
Why  in  this  hour  of  transport  wound  thy  ears. 
When  thou  must  learn,  what  I  must  speak,  with 

tears! 
Heaven,  by  the  Theban  ghost,  thy  spouse  decrees. 
Torn  from  thy  arms,  to  sail  a  length  of  seas ; 
From  realm  to  reahn  a  nation  to  explore 
Who  ne'er  knew  salt,  or  heard  the  billows  roar. 
Nor  saw  gay  vessel  stem  the  surgy  plain, 
A  painted  wonder,  flying  on  the  main : 
An  oar  my  hand  must  l^ar ;  a  shepherd  eyes 
The  unknown  instrument  with  strange  surprise. 
And  calls  a  com-van :  this  upon  the  plain 
I  fix,  and  hail  the  monarch  of  the  main ; 
Then  bathe  his  altars  with  the  mingled  gore 
Of  victims  vow'd,  a  ram,  a  bull,  a  boar : 
Thence  swift  resailing  to  my  native  shores. 
Due  victims  sUy  to  all  the  ethereal  powers. 
Then  heaven  decrees  in  peace  to  end  my  da^-s. 
And  steal  myself  from  life  by  slow  decays : 
Unknown  to  pain  in  age  resign  my  breath. 
When  late  stem  Neptune  points  the  shaft  of  death; 
To  the  dark  grave  retiring  as  to  rest ; 
My  people  blessing,  by  my  people  bless'd. 

"Such  future  scenes  the  all-righteous  powers 
display, 
By  their  dread  seer,  and  such  my  future  day.*' 

To  whom  thus  firm  of  soul :— ^  If  ripe  for  death, 
And  full  of  days,  thou  gently  vield  thy  breath, 
While  heaven  a  kmd  release  from  ills  foreshows ; 
Triumph,  thou  happy  victor  of  thy  woes !  ** 

But  £u:^clea  with  dispatchful  care. 
And  sage  Eurynom^,  the  couch  prepare : 
Instant  they  bid  the  blazing  torch  display 
Around  the  dome  an  artificial  day ; 
Then  to  repose  her  steps  the  matron  bends. 
And  to  the  queen  Euiplrnom^  descends ; 
A  torch  she  bears  to  hght  with  guiding  fires 
The  royal  pair;  she  guides  them,  and  retix^. 
Then  instant  his  Mr  spouse  Ulysses  led 
To  the  chaste  love-rites  of  the  nuptial  bed. 

And  now  the  blooming  youths  and  sprightly  fair 
Cease  the  gay  dance,  and  to  their  rest  repair : 
But  in  discourse  the  kins  and  consort  lay. 
While  the  soft  hours  stole  unperoelved  away. 
Intent  he  hears  Penelope  disclose 
A  mournful  story  of  domestic  woes : 
His  servants*  insults ;  his  invaded  bed ; 
How  his  whole  flocks  and  herds  exhausted  bled ; 
His  generous  wines  dishonour'd  shed  in  vain. 
And  the  wild  riots  of  the  suitor-train. 
The  king  alternate  a  dire  tale  relates. 
Of  wars,  of  triumphs,  and  disastrous  fates  : 
All  he  unfolds :  mi  listening  spouse  turns  pale 
With  pleasing  horror  at  the  dreadful  tale ; 
Sleepless  devours  each  word :  and  hears,  how 


Cicons  on  Cicons  swell  the  ensanguined  pUiu ; 
How  to  the  huid  of  Lote  unblessed  he  sails ; 
And  images  the  rills^  and  flowery  vales ! 
How  dash'd  like  dogs,  his  friends  the  Cyclops  tore, 
(Not  unrovenged)  and  quaff  *d  the  spouting  gore ; 


How  the  lond  storms  in  prison  bound,  he  sails 
From  friendly  .£oliis  with  mrosperons  gales  ; 
Yet  &te  withistands  I  a  sodden  tempest  roan 
And  whirls  him  groaning  from  hia  native  diores : 
How  on  the  barbarous  Lsestrigonian  ooaat. 
By  savage  hands  his  fleet  and  fri«ttdi  he  lost ; 
How  scarce  himself  survived :  he  paints  the  bower. 
The  spells  of  Circe,  and  her  magic  power; 
His  dreadful  journey  to  the  realms  beneatiiy 
To  seek  Tireeiaa  in  the  vales  of  death ; 
How  in  the  doleful  mansions  he  surveyed 
His  royal  mother,  pale  Anticlea's  shade  ; 
And  friends  in  battle  slam,  heroic  ghosts  ; 
Then  how  unarm'd  he  pass'd  the  Siren  coastBy 
The  justling  rocks  where  fieroe  Chazybdia  laves. 
And  howling  Scylla  whirls  her  thunderous  waves, 
The  cave  of  death  I  How  his  OMnpanions  slay 
The  oxen  saered  to  the  god  of  day. 
Till  Jove  in  wrath  the  rattling  tempeti  guides. 
And  whelms  the  offenders  in  the  roaring  tides : 
How  struggling  through  the  surge,  he  nadh'd  the 

shores 
Of  ttax  Ogygia,  and  Calypso's  bowers. 
Where  the  gay  blooming  nymph  oonstrain'd  his 

stay. 
With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay  ; 
And  promised,  vainly  promised,  to  bestow 
Immortal  life  exempt  fr^m  age  and  woe : 
How  saved  from  storms  Phieacia's  coaat  he  trod, 
Bv  great  Alcinous  honour*d  as  a  god. 
Who  gave  him  hist  his  oountiy  to  behold. 
With  change  of  raiment,  braas^  and  heape  of  gold. 

He  ended,  sinking  into  sleep,  and  shares 
A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  all  his  cares. 

Soon  ss  soft  slumber  eased  the  toils  of  day, 
Minerva  rushes  through  the  aerial  way. 
And  bids  Aurora  with  her  golden  wheels 
Flame  from  the  ocean  o'er  the  eastern  hills : 
Uprose  Ulysses  from  the  genial  bed. 
And  thus  with  thought  mature  the  monarefa  said : 
^  My  queen,  my  consort  I  through  a  length  of 
years, 
We  drank  the  cup  of  sorrow  mix'd  with  tean  : 
Thou,  for  thy  lord ;  while  me  the  immortal  powen 
Detain'd  reluctant  from  my  native  shores. 
Now,  bless'd  again  by  heaven,  the  queen  display. 
And  rule  our  palace  with  an  equal  sway ; 
Be  it  my  care,  by  loans,  or  martial  toik. 
To  throng  my  empty  folds,  with  gifts  or  spoils. 
But  now  I  haste  to  bless  Laertes'^eyes 
With  sight  of  his  Ulysses  ere  he  dies : 
The  good  old  man,  to  wasting  woes  a  prey. 
Weeps  a  sad  life  in  solitude  away. 
But  hear,  though  wise  I  This  morning  shall  mrfbld 
The  deatMul  scene,  on  heroes  heroes  rolled ; 
Thou  with  thy  maids  within  the  pab^e  stay. 
From  all  the  scene  of  tumult  far  away  !" 

He  spoke,  and,  sheath'd  in  arms,  incnwant 
flies 
To  wake  his  son,  and  bid  his  friends  arise. 
"  To  arms  1 "  aloud  he  cries :  his  friends  obey. 
With  glittering  arms  their  manly  limbs  array. 
And  pass  the  city-gate ;  Ulysses  leads  the  way. 

Now  flames  the  rosy  dawn,  but  Pallas  shroods 
The  Utent  warriors  in  a  veil  of  doads. 
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ARGUMENT. 
The  Bottls  of  the  ndton  are  oondoeted  by  Mercury  to  the 
infernal  ahiidee.  Ulyaaes  fo  the  country  gOM  to  the  retire- 
ment of  his  father  Laertes ;  be  finds  him  buaied  in  hfs 
Smrden  all  alone :  the  manner  of  hli  dlgoovery  to  him  is 
beautifully  described.  They  return  together  to  his  lodge ; 
amd  the  king  is  acknowledged  by  Dolins  and  the  servants. 
Tlielthaoenslans,  led  by  Bupithes  the  father  of  Antlnous, 
rifle  against  Ulysses;  who  gives  them  battle,  in  which 
Bupithes  is  killed  by  Laertes :  and  the  goddess  Pallas 
noakes  a  lasting  peace  between  Ulynes  and  his  subjects ; 
mrhich  oonolades  the  Odyssey. 


Ctllbkius  now  to  Plato's  dreary  reign 
ConveyB  the  dead,  a  kunentable  train  1 
The  golden  wand,  that  causes  sleep  to  fly. 
Or  in  soft  slumber  seals  the  wakeeuil  eye. 
That  drivel  the  ghosts  to  realms  of  night  or  day, 
Points  out  the  long  uncomfortable  way. 
Trembling  the  spectres  glide,  and  plaintive  vent 
Thin  hollow  screams,  along  the  deep  descent. 
As  in  the  cavern  of  some  rifted  den. 
Where  flock  nocturnal  bats,  and  birds  obscene. 
Clustered  they  hang,  till  at  some  sudden  shock. 
They  move,  and  murmurs  run  through  all  the 

rock: 
So  cowering  fled  the  sable  heaps  of  ghosts ; 
And  such  a  scream  fiU'd  all  the  dismal  coasts. 
And  now  they  reach'd  the  earth's  remotest  ends ; 
And  now  the  gates  where  evening  Sol  descends, 
And  Leucas'  rock,  and  ocean's  utmost  streams ; 
And  now  pervade  the  dusky  land  of  dreams  ; 
And  rest  at  last,  where  souls  unbodied  dwell 
In  ever-flowering  meads  of  asphodel. 
The  empty  forms  of  men  inhabit  there  ; 
Impassive  semblance,  images  of  air  ! 
Nought  else  are  all  that  shmed  on  earth  before  ; 
A|ax,  and  great  Achilles,  are  no  more  1 
Yet  still  a  master-ghost  the  rest  he  awed, 
The  rest  adored  him,  towering  as  he  trod  : 
Still  at  his  side  is  Nestor's  son  survey'd  ; 
And  loved  Patroclus  still  attends  his  shade. 

New  as  they  were  to  that  infernal  shore, 
The  suitors  stopp'd,  and  gazed  the  hero  o'er: 
When,  movins  Jow,  the  regal  form  they  view'd 
Of  spneat  Atrides  :  him  in  pomp  pursued 
And  solemn  sadness,  through  Uie  gloom  of  hell, 
The  train  of  those  who  by  ^gisthus  fell. 

"  O  mighty  chief!  (Pelides  thus  began) 
Honour'd  by  Jove  above  the  lot  of  man  ! 
King  of  a  hundred  kings  !  to  whom  resign'd 
The  strongest,  bravest,  greatest  of  manUnd  ; 
Comest  thou  the  first,  to  view  this  dreary  state  I 
And  was  the  noblest  the  first  mark  of  fate  t 
Condemn'd  to  pay  the  great  arrear  so  soon : 
The  lot,  which  all  lament,  and  none  can  shun  ! 
Oh  I  better  hadst  thou  sunk  in  Trojan  ground, 
With  all  thy  full-blown  honours  oover'd  round ! 
Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  might 


Historic  marbles  to  record  thy  praise  : 
Thy  praise  eternal  on  the  faithful  stone 
Had  with  transmissive  elories  graced  thy  son. 
But  heavier  fates  were  destined  to  attend  ! 
What  man  is  happy,  till  he  knows  his  end!" 
**  O  son  of  Peleus  1  greater  than  mankind ! 
(Thus  Agamemnon's  kingly  shade  rejoin'd) 


Thrice  happy  thou !  to  press  the  martial  phtin 
'Midst  heaps  of  heroes  in  thy  quarrel  slain : 
Tn  clouds  of  smoke,  raised  by  the  noble  fray, 
Oreat  and  terrific  even  in  death  you  lay. 
And  deluges  of  blood  flow'd  round    you  every 

way. 
Nor  ceased  the  strife,  till  Jove  himself  opposed. 
And  all  in  tempests  the  dire  evening  clockMl : 
Then  to  the  fleet  we  bore  thy  honour'd  load, 
And  decent  on  the  funeral  bed  bestow'd. 
Then  unguents  sweet  and  tepid  streams  we  shed ; 
Tears  flow'd  from  every  eye,  and  o'er  the  dead 
Each  clipp'd  the  curling  honours  of  his  head. 
Struck  at  the  news,  thy  azure  mother  came ; 
The  sea-green  sisters  waited  on  the  dame : 
A  voice  of  loud  himent  through  all  the  main 
Was  heard,  and  terror  seized  the  Grecian  train : 
Back  to  their  ships  the  frighted  host  had  fled. 
But  Nestor  spoke ;  they  listen'd,  and  obey'd. 
(From  old  experience  Nestor's  counsel  springs. 
And  long  vicissitudes  of  human  things.) 
'  Forbear  your  flight :  fair  Thetis  from  the  miuu 
To  mourn  Achilles  leads  her  azure  train.' 
Around  thee  stand  the  daughters  of  the  deep. 
Robe  thee  in  heavenly  vests,  and  round  thee  weep ; 
Round  ^ee,  the  Muses,  witii  alternate  strain. 
In  ever-consecrating  verse  complain, 
fiach  warlike  Greek  the  moving  music  hears, 
And  iron-hearted  heroes  melt  in  tears. 
Till  seventeen  nights  and  seventeen  days  retum'd. 
All  that  was  mortal  or  immortal  moum'd. 
To  flames  we  gave  thee,  the  succeeding  day ; 
And  fatted  sheep,  and  sable  oxen,  slay ; 
With  oils  and  honey  hlaze  the  augmented  fires. 
And  like  a  god  adom'd,  thy  earthly  part  expires. 
Unnumber'd  warriors  round  the  burning  pile 
Urge  the  fleet  courser's  or  the  racer's  toil ; 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  o*er  all  the  circle  rise. 
And  the  mix'd  clamour  thunders  in  the  skies. 
Soon  as  absorpt  in  all-embracing  flame 
Sunk  what  was  mortal  of  thy  mighty  name. 
We  then  collect  thy  snowy  bones,  and  pUuMs 
With  wines  and  unguents  in  a  golden  vase ; 
(The  vase  to  Thetis  Bacchus  gave  of  old. 
And  Vulcan's  art  enrich'd  the  sculptured  gold.) 
There  we  thy  reliques,  great  Achilles,  blend 
With  dear  Patroclus,  thy  departed  friend ; 
In  the  same  urn  a  separate  space  contains 
Thy  next  beloved,  Antilochus'  remains. 
Now  all  the  sons  of  warlike  Greece  surround 
Thy  destined  tomb,  and  cast  a  mighty  mound : 
High  on  tibe  shore  the  growing  hiU  we  raise. 
That  wide  the  extended  Hellespont  surveys ; 
Where  all,  from  age  to  age  who  pass  the  coast. 
May  point  Achilles'  tomb,  and  hail  the  mighty 

ffhost. 
Thetw  herself  to  all  our  peers  procUims 
Heroic  prizes  and  exequial  games ; 
The  gods  assented ;  and  around  thee  lay 
Rich  spoils  and  gifts  that  bUuEed  against  the  day. 
Oft  have  I  seen  with  solemn  funeral  games 
Heroes  and  kings  committed  to  the  flames ; 
But  strength  of  youth,  or  valour  of  the  brave, 
^ith  nobler  contest  ne'er  renown'd  a  grave. 
Such  were  the  games  by  azure  Thetis  given ; 
And  such  thy  honours.  Oh  beloved  of  heaven ! 
Dear  to  mankind  thy  fame  survives ;  nor  fiides 
Its  bloom  eternal  in  the  Stygian  shades. 
But  what  to  me  avail  my  honours  gone. 
Successful  toils,  and  battles  bravely  wont 
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Doom'd  by  steim  Jove,  at  home  to  end  my  life, 
By  cursed  ^gLsthus,  and  a  faithless  wife  !'* 

Thus  they :  while  Hermes  o*er  the  dreaiy  plain 
Led  the  sad  numbers  by  Ulysses  slain. 
On  each  majestic  form  they  cast  a  view ; 
And  timorous  pass'd,  and  awfully  withdrew. 
But  Agamemnon,  through  the  gloomy  sluide, 
His  ancient  host  Amphimedon  survey'd  : 
«  Son  of  MeUnthius !  (he  began)  O  say  ! 
What  cause  compell'd  so  many,  and  so  gay, 
To  tread  the  downward  melancholy  way ! 
Say,  could  one  city  ^ield  a  troop  so  fair ! 
Were  all  these  partners  of  one  native  air  ? 
Or  did  the  rage  of  stormy  Neptune  sweep 
Your  lives  at  once,  and  whelm  beneath  the  deep  I 
Did  nightly  thieves,  or  pirates'  cruel  bands. 
Drench  with  your  blood  your  pillaged  country's 

sands! 
Or  well-defending  some  beleaguered  wall, 
Say,  for  the  public  did  ye  greatly  fall ! 
Inform  thy  guest,  for  such  I  was  of  yore 
When  our  triumphant  navies  touch'd  your  shore  ; 
Forced  a  long  month  the  wintry  seas  to  bear. 
To  move  the  great  Ulysses  to  the  war." 

<<  O  king  of  men !  I  £uthful  shall  relate 
(Replied  Amphimedon)  our  hapless  fate. 
Ulysses  absent,  our  ambitious  aim 
With  rival  loves  pursued  his  royal  dame : 
Her  coy  reserve,  and  prudence  mix'd  with  pride, 
Our  common  suit  nor  granted,  nor  denied ; 
But  close  with  inward  hate  our  deaths  desigu'd ; 
Versed  in  all  arts  of  wily  womankind. 
Her  hand,  laborious,  in  delusion,  spread 
A  spacious  loom,  and  mix'd  the  various  thread ; 
*  Ye  peers  (she  cried)  who  press  to  gain  my  heart, 
Where  dead  Ulysses  claims  no  more  a  part. 
Yet  a  short  space,  your  rival  suit  suspend, 
Till  this  funereal  web  my  labours  end ; 
Cease,  till  to  good  Laertes  I  bequeath 
A  task  of  grief,  his  ornaments  of  deatli : 
Lest,  when  the  fates  his  royal  ashes  claim. 
The  Grecian  matrons  taint  my  spotless  fame ; 
Should  he,  long  honoured  with  supreme  conmiand, 
Want  the  last  duties  of  a  daughter's  hand.' 

**  The  fiction  pleased :  our  generous  train  com- 
plies ; 
Nor  fraud  mistrusts  in  virtue's  fair  disguise. 
The  work  she  plied ;  but,  studious  of  delay. 
Each  following  night  reversed  the  toils  of  day. 
Unheard,  unseen,  three  years  her  arts  prevail ; 
The  fourth,  her  maid  reveal'd  the  amazing  tale. 
And  show'd,  aa  unperceived  we  took  our  stand, 
The  backward  labours  of  her  faithless  hand. 
Forced,  she  completes  it ;  and  before  us  lay 
The  mingled  web,  whose  gold  and  silver  ray 
Display'd  the  radiance  of  the  night  and  day. 

<'  Just  as  she  finish'd  her  illustrious  toil, 
111  fortune  led  Ul^iiscs  to  our  isle. 
Far  in  a  lonely  nook,  beside  the  sea, 
At  an  old  swineherd's  rural  lodge  he  lay : 
Thither  his  son  from  sandy  Pyle  repairs, 
And  speedy  lands,  and  secretly  confers. 
They  plan  our  future  ruin,  and  resort 
Confederate  to  the  city  and  the  court. 
First  came  the  son ;  the  father  next  succeeds 
Clad  like  a  beggar,  whom  Eunueus  leads ; 
Propp'd  on  a  staff,  deform'd  with  age  and  care. 
And  hung  with  rags  that  flutter'd  in  the  air. 
Who  could  Ulysses  in  that  form  behold  1 
Scom'd  by  the  young,  forgotten  by  the  old. 


111  used  by  all !  to  every  w^rong  resign'd. 
Patient  he  sufTer'd  with  a  constant  mind. 
But  when,  arising  in  his  wrath  to  obey 
The  will  of  Jove,  he  gave  the  vengeance  way  ; 
The  scatter'd  arms  that  hung  around  the  dcone 
Careful  he  treasured  in  a  private  room : 
Then,  to  her  suitors  bade  his  queen  propoce 
The  archer's  strife ;  the  source  of  future  woes, 
And  omen  of  our  death ! — In  vain  we  drew 
The  twanging  string,  and  tried  the  stubborn  yew  : 
To  none  it  yields  but  great  Ulysses'  hands ; 
In  vain  we  threat;  Telemachus  commands: 
The  bow  he  snatch'd,  and  in  an  instant  bent ; 
Through  every  ring  the  victor  arrow  went. 
Fierce  on  the  threshold  then  in  arms  he  stood, 
Pour'd  forth  the  darts,  that  thirsted  for  our  blood. 
And  fro^m'd  before  us,  dreadful  as  a  god ! 
First  bleeds  Antinous :  thick  the  shafts  resoimd ; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  wretches  strowthe  ground; 
This  way,  and  that,  we  turn,  we  fly,  we  &U  ; 
Some  god  assisted,  and  unmann'd  us  all : 
Ignoble  cries  precede  the  dying  groans ; 
And  battered  brains  and  blood  besmear  the  stooesL 

**  Thus,  great  Atrides !  thus  Ulysses  drove 
The  shades  thou  seest,from  yon  fair  realms  above. 
Our  mangled  bodies  now  deform'd  with  gore, 
Cold  and  neglected,  spread  the  marble  floor. 
No  friend  to  bathe  our  wounds !  or  tears  to  abed 
O'er  the  pale  corse  !  the  honours  of  the  deftd." 

'<  Oh  bless'd  Ulysses  (thus  the  king  express'd 
His  sudden  rapture)  in  thy  consort  bless'd ! 
Not  more  thy  wisdom,  than  her  virtue,  shined ; 
Not  more  thy  patience,  than  her  constant  mind : 
Icarius'  daughter,  gloxy  of  the  past. 
And  model  to  the  future  a^e,  shall  last: 
The  gods,  to  honour  her  fair  fame,  shall  raise 
(Their  great  reward)  a  poet  in  her  praise. 
Not  such.  Oh  Tyndarus !  thy  daughter's  de«d. 
By  whose  dire  hand  her  king  and  husband  bled : 
Her  shall  tlie  muse  to  infamy  prolong. 
Example  dread  !  and  theme  of  tragic  song ! 
The  general  sex  shall  suffer  in  her  shame ; 
And  even  the  best  that  bears  a  woman's  name.** 

Thus  in  the  regions  of  eternal  shade 
Conferr'd  the  mournful  phantoms  of  the  dead : 
While  from  the  town,  Ulysses,  and  his  band, 
Pass'd  to  Laertes'  cultivated  land. 
The  ground  himself  had  purchased  with  his  pain ; 
And  labour  made  the  rugged  soil  a  plain. 
There  stood  his  mansion  of  the  rural  sort. 
With  useful  buildings  round  the  lowly  court: 
Where  the  few  servants  that  divide  his  care. 
Took  their  laborious  rest,  and  homely  fiuv  ; 
And  one  Sicilian  matron,  old  and  sage. 
With  constant  duty  tends  his  drooping  age. 

Here  now  arriving,  to  his  rustic  band 
And  martial  son,  Ulysses  gave  command : 
**  Enter  the  house,  and  of  the  bristly  swine 
Select  the  largest  to  the  powers  divine. 
Alone,  and  unattended,  let  me  try 
If  yet  I  share  the  old  man's  memory : 
If  those  dim  eyes  can  yet  Ulysses  know, 
(Their  light  and  dearest  object  long  ago)    [woe!" 
^fow  changed  with  time,  with  absence,  and  with 

Then  to  his  train  he  gives  his  spear  and  shield ; 
The  house  they  enter ;  and  he  seeks  the  field, 
Through  rowsof  shade  with  various  fruitage  crowu'd. 
And  labour'd  scenes  of  richest  verdure  round. 
Nor  aged  Dolius  nor  his  sons  were  tlicre ; 
Nor  servants,  absent  on  another  care ; 
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To  search  the  woods  for  sets  of  flowery  thom^ 
Tlieir  orchard-bounds  to  strengthen  and  adorn. 

Bnt  all  alone  the  hoary  king  he  found : 
His  habit  coarse,  but  warmly  wrapt  around ; 
His  head,  that  bow'd  with  numy  a  pensive  care, 
Fenced  with  a  double  cap  of  goatskin  hair ; 
His  buskins  old,  in  former  service  torn, 
8ut  well  repair'd ;  and  gloves  against  the  thorn. 
In  this  array  the  kingly  gardener  stood, 
And  clear'd  a  plant,  encumber*d  with  its  wood. 
Beneath  a  neighbouring  tree,  the  chief  divine 
Gazed  o'er  his  sire,  retracing  every  line. 
The  rains  of  himself !  now  worn  away 
With  age,  yet  still  majestic  in  decay ! 
Sudden  his  eyes  released  their  watery  store ; 
The  much-enduring  man  could  bear  no  more. 
Doubtful  he  stood,  if  instant  to  embrace 
His  aged  limbs,  to  kiss  his  reverend  face. 
With  eager  transport  to  disclose  the  whole, 
And  pour  at  once  the  torrent  of  his  soul. 
Not  so :  lus  judgment  takes  the  winding  way 
Of  question  distant,  and  of  soft  essay ; 
More  gentle  methods  on  weak  age  employs. 
And  moves  the  sorrows,  to  enhance  the  joys. 
Then,  to  his  sire  with  beating  heart  he  moves ; 
And  with  a  tender  pleasantry  reproves : 
Who  digging  round  the  plant  stiU  hangs  his  head, 
Nor  aught  remits  the  work,  while  thus  he  said : 
"  Great  is  thy  skill,  O  father !  great  thy  toil : 
Thy  careful  hand  is  stamp'd  on  au  the  soil. 
Thy  squadroned  vineyards  well  thy  art  declare. 
The  oUve  green,  blue  fig,  and  pendent  pear ; 
And  not  one  empty  spot  escapes  thy  care. 
On  every  plant  and  tree  thy  cares  are  shown ; 
Nothing  neglected,  but  thyself  alone. 
Forgive  me,  father,  if  this  £ftult  I  blame ; 
Age  so  advanced  may  some  indulgence  claim. 
Not  for  thy  sloth,  I  deem  ihy  lord  unkind : 
Nor  nieaks  thy  form  a  mean  or  servile  mind : 
I  read  a  monut^  in  that  princely  air, 
The  same  thy  aspect,  if  the  same  thy  care ; 
Soft  sleep,  fiur  garments,  and  the  joys  of  wine, 
These  are  the  rights  of  age,  and  should  be  thine. 
Who  then  thy  master,  say  1  and  whose  the  land 
So  dress'd  and  managed  by  thy  skilful  hand  1 
But  chief.  Oh  tell  me !  (what  I  question  most) 
Is  this  the  fiuNfamed  Ithacensian  coast! 
For  so  reported  the  first  man  I  view'd 
(Some  surly  islander,  of  manners  rude) 
Nor  farther  conference  vouchsafed  to  stay ; 
Heedless  he  whistled,  and  pursued  his  way. 
But  thou !  whom  years  have  taught  to  understand. 
Humanely  hear,  and  answer  my  demand : 
A  friend  I  seek,  a  wise  one  and  a  brave ; 
Say,  lives  he  yet,  or  moulders  in  the  grave  I 
Time  was  (my  fortunes  then  were  at  the  best) 
When  at  my  house  T  lodged  this  foreign  guest ; 
He  said  from  Ithaca's  fair  isle  he  came. 
And  old  Laertes  was  his  father's  name. 
To  him,  whatever  to  a  guest  is  owed 
I  paid,  and  hospitable  gifts  bestow'd ; 
To  him  seven  talents  of  pure  ore  I  told, 
Twelve  cloaks,  twelve.vests,  twelve  tunics  stiff  with 

gold, 
A  bowl,  that  rich  with  polish'd  silver  flames ; 
And,  skill'd  in  female  works,  four  lovely  dames." 

At  this  the  father,  with  a  father's  fears : 
(His  venerable  eyes  bedimm'd  with  tears) 
<<  This  is  the  land  ;  but  ah !  thy  gifts  are  lost. 
For  godless  men,  and  rude,  possess  the  coast : 


Sunk  is  the  glory  of  this  once  famed  shore ! 
Thy  ancient  friend,  O  stranger,  is  no  more ! 
Full  recompenoe  thy  bounty  else  had  borne  ; 
For  every  good  man  yields  a  just  return : 
So  civil  rights  demand  ;  and  who  begins 
The  track  of  friendship,  not  pursuing,  sins. 

^  But  tell  me,  stranger,  be  the  truth  coufess'd, 
What  years  have  circled  since  thou  saw'st  that 
That  hapless  guest,  alas  !  for  ever  gone  I    [guest  ? 

i Wretch  that  lie  was  ;  and  that  I  am !)  my  son ! 
f  ever  man  to  misery  was  bom, 
'Twiis  his  to  suffer,  and  'tis  mine  to  mourn! 
Far  from  his  friends,  and  from  his  native  reign. 
He  lies,  a  prey  to  monsters  of  the  main  ; 
Or  savage  beasts  his  mangled  reliqnes  tear, 
Or  screaming  vultures  scatter  through  the  air : 
Nor  could  his  mother  funeral  unguents  shed  ; 
Nor  wail'd  his  father  o'er  the  untimely  dead  ; 
Nor  his  sad  consort,  on  the  mournful  bier, 
Seal'd  his  cold  eyes,  or  dropp'd  a  tender  tear ! 

"  But  tell  me  who  thou  art !  and  what  thy  race  1 
Thy  town,  thy  parents,  and  thy  native  place  t 
Or  if  a  merchant  in  pursuit  of  gain, 
Wliat  port  received  thy  vessel  from  the  main ! 
Or  comest  thou  single,  or  attend  thy  train  I" 

Then  thus  the  son :  ^  From  Alybas  I  came. 
My  palace  there ;  Eperitus  Iny  name. 
Not  vulgar  bom  ;  from  Aphidas  the  king 
Of  Polypemon's  royal  line,  I  spring. 
Some  adverse  demon  from  Sicania  bore 
Our  wandering  course,  and  drove  us  on  your  shore : 
Far  from  the  town,  an  nnf^requented  bay 
Relieved  our  wearied  vessel  from  the  sea. 
Five  years  have  circled  since  these  eyes  pursued 
Ulysses  parting  through  the  sable  flood ; 
Prosperous  he  sail'd,  with  dexter  auguries. 
And  all  the  wing'd  good  omens  of  the  skies. 
Well  hoped  we,  then,  to  meet  on  this  fair  shore ; 
Whom  heaven,  abui !  decreed  to  meet  no  more." 

Quick  through  the  father's  heart  these  accents 
ran; 
Grief  seized  at  once,  and  wrapt  up  all  the  man : 
Deep  from  his  soul  he  sigh'd,  and  sorrowing  spread 
A  cloud  of  ashes  on  his  hoary  head. 
Trembling  with  agonies  of  strong  delight 
Stood  the  great  son,  heart-wounded  with  the  sight : 
He  ran,  he  seized  him  with  a  strict  embrace,— 
With  thousand  kisses  wander'd  o'er  his  face: 
«"  I,  I  am  he  ;  Oh  fiither,  rise !  behold 
Thy  son,  with  twenty  winters  now  grown  old ; 
Thy  son,  so  long  desired,  so  long  detain'd. 
Restored,  and  breathmg  m  his  native  land : 
These  floods  of  sorrow,  oh  my  sire,  restram ! 
The  vengeance  is  complete ;  the  suitor-train, 
Stretch'd  in  our  palace,  by  these  hands  lie  slain." 

Amazed,  Laertes :  «  Give  some  certain  sign, 
(If  such  thou  art)  to  manifest  thee  mine." 
«  Lo  here  the  wound  (he  cries)  received  of  yore. 
The  scar  indented  by  the  tusky  boar. 
When  by  thyself  and  by  Anticlea  sent. 
To  old  Autolycus's  reahns  I  went. 
Yet  by  another  sign  thy  offspring  know : 
The  several  trees  you  gave  me  long  ago. 
While,  yet  a  child,  these  fields  1  loved  to  trace. 
And  trod  thy  footsteps  with  unequal  pace  ; 
To  every  plant  in  order  as  we  came. 
Well- pleased  you  told  its  nature,  and  its  name  ; 
Whate'er  my  childish  femcy  ask'd,  bestow'd ; 
Twelve  pear-trees  bowing  with  theb  pendent  load. 
And  ten,  that  red  with  blushing  apples  glow'd ; 
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Full  fifty  purple  fi^ ;  and  many  a  row 
Of  various  vines  tluit  then  began  to  blow, 
A  future  vintage !  when  the  hours  produce 
Their  latent  buds,  and  Sol  exalts  the  juice." 

Smit  with  the  signs  which  all  his  doubts  expUun, 
His  heart  within  him  melts ;  his  knees  sustain 
Their  feeble  weight  no  more  ;  his  arms  alone 
I   Support  him,  round  the  loved  Ulysses  thrown : 
He  faints,  he  sinks,  with  mighty  joys  opprees'd : 
Ulysses  clasps  him  to  his  eager  breast. 
Soon  as  returning  life  regains  its  seat, 
And  his  breath  lengthens,  and  his  pulses  beat ; 
**  Yes,  I  beUeve  (he  cries)  almighty  Jove  I 
Heaven  rules  us  yet,  and  gods  there  are  above. 
'Tis  so — ^the  suitors  for  their  wrongs  have  paid — 
But  what  shall  guard  us,  if  the  town  invade ! 
If,  while  the  news  through  every  city  flies, 
All  Ithaca  and  Cephalenia  rise}'* 

To  this  Ui^-Bses :  <<  As  the  gods  shall  please 
Be  all  the  rest ;  and  set  thy  soul  at  ease. 
Haste  to  the  cottage  by  this  orchard  side  ; 
And  take  the  banquet  which  our  cares  provide : 
There  wait  thy  faithful  band  of  rural  friends ; 
And  there  the  young  Telemachus  attends." 

Thus  having  said,  they  traced  the  garden  o*er, 
And  stooping  entered  at  the  lowly  door. 
The  swains  and  young  Telemachus  they  found. 
The  victim  portioned,  and  the  goblet  crownM. 
The  hoar}'  king,  his  old  Sicilian  maid 
Perfumed  and  washed,  and  gorgeously  array'd. 
Pallas  attending  gives  his  frame  to  shine 
With  awful  port,  and  majesty  divine ; 
His  gazing  son  admires  the  godlike  grace, 
And  ajr  celestial  dawning  o*er  his  face. 
"What   god  (he    cried)  my   father's  form  im- 
proves! 
How  high  he  treads,  and  how  enlarged  he  moves! " 

"Oh!   would  to  all  the  deathless  powers  on 
high, 
Pallas  and  Jove,  and  him  who  gilds  the  sky ! 
(Replied  the  king,  elated  with  his  praise) 
My  strength  were  still,  aa  once  in  better  days : 
When  the  bold  Cephalens  the  leaj^er  formed. 
And  proud  Nericus  trembled  as  I  stormed. 
Such  were  I  now,  not  absent  from  your  deed 
When  the  last  sun  beheld  the  suitors  bleed. 
This  arm  had  aided  yours  ;  this  hand  bestrown 
Our  floors  with  death,  and  push'd  the  slaughter  on ; 
Nor  had  the  sire  been  separate  from  the  son." 

They  communed  thus:  while  homeward  bent 
their  way 
The  swains,  fatigued  with  Ubours  of  the  day ; 
DoliuB  the  first,  the  venerable  man ; 
And  next  his  sons,  a  long-succeeding  train : 
For  due  refection  to  the  bower  they  came, 
CallM  by  the  careful  old  Sicilian  dame. 
Who  nursed  the  children,  and  now  tends  the  sire : 
They  see  their  lord,  they  gaze,  and  they  admire. 
On  chairs  and  beds  in  order  seated  round, 
They^  share  the  gladsome  board ;  the  roofs  resound. 
While  thus  Ulysses  to  his  ancient  friend : 
"  Forbear  your  wonder,  and  the  feast  attend  ; 
The  rites  liave  waited  long."  The  chief  commands 
Their  loves  in  vain ;  old  Dolius  spreads  his  hands, 
Springs  to  his  master  with  a  warm  embrace, 
And  &stens  kisses  on  his  hands  and  face ; 
Then    thus    broke    out:    «0h    long,    oh    daily 

moum'd  ! 
Beyond  our  hopes,  and  to  our  wi8h,retum'd ! 
Conducted  sure  by  heaven !  for  heaven  alone 


Could  work  this  wonder :  welcome  to  thy  own ! 

And  joys  and  happiness  attend  thy  throne ! 

Who  knows  thy  blessM,  thy  wiah'd  return  t  Ob  say,  i 

To  the  chaste  queen  shall  we  the  news  convey ! 

Or  hears  she,  and  with  blessings  loads  the  day !"      ' 

M  Dismiss  that  care,  for  to  the  royal  bride  I 

Already  is  it  known" — ^the  king  replied,  I 

And  straight  resumed  his  seat ;  while  xtmnd  him 

bows 
Each  faithful  youth,  and  breathes  ont  ardent  rows ;  I 
Then  all  beneath  their  fiither  take  their  place, 
Rank'd  by  their  ages,  and  the  banquet  graee.  j 

Now  flying  fione  the  swift  report  had  spiread        1^ 
Through  all  the  city,  of  the  suitors  dead.  j 

In  throngs  they  rise,  and  to  the  palace  crowd ;         | 
Their  si^  were  many,  and  the  tumult  loud.  | 

Weeping,  they  bear  the  mangled  heaps  of  afaun. 
Inhume  the  natives  in  their  native  pkin. 
The  rest  in  ships  are  wafted  o*er  the  main.  | 

Then  sad  in  council  all  the  seniors  sate, 
Frequent  and  full,  assembled  to  debate.  , 

Amid  the  circle  first  Eupithes  rose,  • 

Big  was  his  eye  with  tern,  his  heart  with  woes : 
The  bold  Antinous  was  his  age's  pride. 
The  first  who  by  Ulysses'  arrow  died.  ; 

Down  his  wan  cheek  the  tricUing  torrent  ran. 
As,  mixing  words  with  sighs,  he  thus  began : 

"  Great  deeds,  Oh  friends !  this  wondrous  man 
has  wrought. 
And  mighty  blessings  to  his  country  brought. 
With  ships  he  part^,  and  a  numerous  train  ; 
Those,  and  their  ships,  he  buried  in  the  main : 
Now  he  returns,  and  first  essa^  his  hand 
In  the  best  blood  of  all  his  native  land. 
Haste  then,  and  ere  to  neighbouring  Pyle  he  flies,  ' 
Or  sacred  Elis,  to  procure  supplies. 
Arise  (or  ye  for  ever  fall^  arise ! 
Shame  to  this  age,  and  all  that  shall  sooceed. 
If  unrevenged  vour  sons  and  brothers  bleed  I 
Prove  that  we  live,  by  vengeance  on  his  head. 
Or  sink  at  once  forgotten  with  the  dead."  ' 

Here  ceased  he,  but  indignant  tears  let  Call 
Spoke  when  he  ceased:    dumb  sorrow  tondt'd 

them  aU. 
When  from  the  palace  to  the  wondering  throng        i 
Sage  Medon  came,  and  Phemius  came  akmg; 
(P^less  and  early,  sleep's  soft  bands  they  broke)    { 
And  Medon  first  the  assembled  chie&bei^ke:         . 

"  Hear  me,  ye  peers  and  elders  of  the  land,  ; 

Who  deem  this  act  the  work  of  mortal  hand !  ' 

As  o'er  the  heaps  of  death  Ulysses  strode. 
These  eyes,  these  e^es  beheld  a  present  god,  | 

Who  now  before  him,  now  beside  him  stood. 
Fought  as  he  fought,  and  maric'd  his  way  with 

blood: 
In  vain  old  Mentor's  form  the  god  belied ; 
'Twas  heaven  that  struck,  and  heaven  waa  on  his    | 
side."  I 

A  sudden  horror  all  the  assembly  shook ; 
When,  slowly  rising,  Halitherses  spoke, 
(Reverend  and  wise,  whose  oompr^enaive  yiew 
At  once  the  present  and  the  fbture  knew :) 
**  Me  too,  ye  fathers,  hear !  from  you  proceed 
The  ills  ye  mourn :  your  own  the  guilty  deed. 
Ye  gave  your  sons,  your  lawless  sons,  the  rein, 
(Oft  wam'd  by  Mentor  and  myself  in  vain :) 
An  absent  hero's  bed  they  sov^t  to  soil ; 
An  absent  hero's  wealth  they  made  their  spoQ : 
Immoderate  riot,  and  intemperate  lost !  I 

The  offence  waa  great,  the  pnnishiiient  waa  jnot. 
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Weigh  then  my  counsels  in  an  equal  scale, 
Nor  rush  to  ruin.    Justice  will  prevail." 

His  moderate  words  some  better  minds  persuade : 
They  part,  and  join  him,  but  the  number  stay'd. 
They  storm,  they  shout,  with  hasty  frenzy  fired. 
And  second  all  Eupithes'  rage  inspired. 
They  case  their  limbs  in  brass ;  to  arms  they  run : 
The  broad  effulgence  blazes  in  the  sun. 
Before  the  city,  and  in  ample  plain. 
They  meet :  EupiUies  heads  the  frantic  train. 
Fierce  for  his  son,  he  breathes  his  threats  in  air ; 
Fate  hears  them  not,  and  death  attends  him  there. 

This  pass'd  on  earth,  while  in  the  realms  above 
Minerva  thus  to  cloud-compelling  Jove : 
"  May  I  presume  to  search  thy  secret  soul ! 
O  power  supreme,  O  ruler  of  the  whole ! 
Say,  hast  thou  doom'd  to  this  divided  state. 
Or  peaceful  amity,  or  stem  debate! 
Declare  thy  purpose ;  for  thy  will  is  &te." 

"  Is  not  thy  thought  my  own !  (the  god  replies 
Who  rolls  the  thunder  o'er  the  vaulted  skies) 
Hath  not  long  since  thy  knowing  soul  decreed. 
The  chief's  return  should  make  Uie  guilty  bleed  t 
Tis  done ;  and  at  thy  will  the  fates  succeed. 
Yet  hear  the  issue : — since  Ulysses'  hand 
Has  slain  the  suitors,  heaven  shall  bless  the  land. 
None  now  the  kindred  of  the  unjust  shall  own ; 
Forgot  the  slaughter'd  brother,  and  the  son : 
Each  future  day  increase  of  wealth  shall  bring. 
And  o'er  the  past,  oblivion  stretch  her  wing. 
Long  shall  Ulysses  in  his  empire  rest. 
His  people  blessing,  by  his  people  bless'd. 
Let  all  be  peace." — He  said,  and  gave  the  nod 
That  binds  the  fates ;  the  sanction  of  the  god : 
And  prompt  to  execute  the  eternal  will. 
Descended  Pallas  from  the  Olympian  hiU. 

Now  sat  Ulysses  at  the  rural  feast. 
The  rage  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  repress'd : 
To  watch  the  foe  a  trusty  spy  he  sent : 
A  son  of  Dolius  on  the  message  went. 
Stood  in  the  way,  and  at  a  glance  beheld 
The  foe  approach,  embattl^  on  the  field. 
With  backward  step  he  hastens  to  the  bower. 
And  tells  the  news.  They  arm  with  all  their  power. 
Four  friends  alone  Ulysses'  cause  embrace ; 
And  six  were  all  the  sons  of  Dolius'  race : 
Old  Dolius  too  his  rusted  arms  put  on ; 
And,  still  more  old,  in  arms  Laertes  shone. 
Trembling  with  warmth,  the  hoary  heroes  stand, 
And  brazen  panoply  invests  the  band. 
The  opening  gates  at  once  their  war  display : 
Fierce  they  rush  forth ;  Ulysses  leads  the  way. 
That  moment  joins  them  with  celestial  aid, 
In  Mentor's  form,  the  Jove-descended  maid : 


The  suffcfring  hero  felt  his  patient  breast 
Swell  with  new  joy,  and  thus  his  son  address'd : 

<<  Behold,  Telemachus !  nor  fear  the  sight ! 
The  brave  embattled ;  the  grim  front  of  fight ! 
The  valiant  with  the  valiant  must  contend : 
Shame  not  the  line  whence  elorious  you  descend : 
Wide   o'er   the  world    their   nurtial  fame   was 

spread: 
Regard  thyself,  the  living,  and  the  dead." 

**  Thy  eyes,  great  father !  on  this  battle  cast. 
Shall  learn  fix>m  me  Penelope  was  chaste." 

So  spoke  Telemachus !  the  gallant  boy 
Good  old  Laertes  heard  with  panting  joy ; 
^  And,  bless'd  I  thrice  bless'd  this  happy  day !  (he 

cries) 
The  day  that  shows  me,  ere  I  close  my  eyes, 
A  son  and  grandson  of  the  Arcesian  name 
Strive  for  fiur  virtue,  and  contest  for  fame ! " 

Then  thus  Minerva  in  Laertes'  ear : 
«  Son  of  Arcesius,  reverend  warrior,  hear  I 
Jove  and  Jove's  daughter  first  implore  in  prayer, 
Then,  whirling  high,  discharge  thy  lance  in  air." 
She  said,  infusing  courage  with  the  word. 
Jove  and  Jove's  daughter  then  the  chief  implored, 
And,  whirling  high,  dismiss'd  the  lance  in  air : 
Full  at  Eupiwes  drove  the  deathful  spear : 
The  brass-cheek'd  helmet  opens  to  the  wound ; 
He  fitUs,  earth  thunders,  and  his  arms  resound. 

Before  the  fiither  and  the  conquering  son 
Heaps  rush  on  heaps :  they  fight,  they  drop,  they 

run. 
Now  by  the  sword  and  now  the  javelin  &11 
The  rebel  race  I  and  death  had  swaUow'd  all ; 
But  from  on  high  the  blue-eyed  virgin  cried ; 
Her  awfiil  voice  detain'd  the  headlong  tide : 
^  Forbear,  ye  nations !  your  mad  hands  forbear 
From    mutual   slaughter:    Peace    descends   to 

spare." 
Fear  shook  the  nations :  at  the  voice  divine 
They  drop  their  javelins,  and  their  rage  resign. 
All  scatter'd  round  their  glittering  weapons  fie ; 
Some  fall  to  earth,  and  some  confusedly  fly. 
With  dreadful  shouts  Ulysses  pour'd  along, 
Swift  as  an  eagle,  as  an  eagle  strong. 
But  Jove's  red  arm  the  burning  thunder  aims ; 
Before  Minerva  shot  the  livid  munes ; 
Blazing  they  fell,  and  at  her  feet  expired : 
Then  stopp'd  the  goddess,  trembled,  and  retired. 

**  Descended  from  the  gods  I  Ulysses,  cease : 
Offend  not  Jove :  obey,  and  give  the  peace." 

So  Pallas  spoke :  the  mandate  from  above 
The  king  obey'd.     The  viM[in-seed  of  Jove, 
In  Mentor's  form,  confirmM  the  full  accord. 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  lamrful  lord. 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  ODYSSEY. 


I  CANNOT  dismise  this  work  without  a  few  ob- 
BerratioDS  on  the  true  character  and  style  of  it. 
Whoever  reads  the  Odyssey  with  an  eye  to  the  Iliad, 
expecting  to  find  it  of  the  same  character,  or  of  the 
same  sort  of  spirit,  will  be  grievously  deceived ; 
and  err  against  the  first  principle  of  ciiticimn, 
which  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  piece,  and 
the  intent  of  its  author.  The  Odyssey  is  a  moral 
and  political  work,  instructive  to  aU  degrees  of 
men,  and  filled  with  images,  examples,  and  pre- 
cepts of  civil  and  domestic  life.  Homer  is  here  a 
person 

Qui  didicit  patrie  quid  debeat,  rt  quid  amlcia. 
Quo  tit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus.  et  hospea. 
Qui  qu:d  Bit  puldimni,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Plenlus  ao  meliuB  Chrystppo  et  Crantore  dicit 

The  Odyssey  is  the  reverse  of  the  Iliad,  in  moral, 
subject,  manner,  and  style ;  to  which  it  has  no  sort 
of  relation,  but  as  the  story  happens  to  follow  in 
order  of  time,  and  as  some  of  the  same  persons  are 
actors  in  it  Yet  from  this  incidental  connexion 
many  have  been  misled  to  regard  it  as  a  continua- 
tion or  second  part,  and  thence  to  expect  a  parity 
of  diameter  inconsistent  with  its  nature. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  common  reader  should 
lall  into  this  mistake,  when  so  great  a  critic  as 
Iionginus  seems  not  wholly  firee  from  it ;  although 
what  he  has  said  has  been  generally  understood  to 
import  a  severer  censure  of  the  Odyssey  than  it 
realljr  does,  if  we  consider  the  occasion  on  which 
it  is  mtroduced,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  it 
is  confined. 

"  The  Odyssey  (says  he)  is  an  instance,  how  na- 
tural it  is  to  a  great  genius,  when  it  begins  to  grow 
old  and  decline,  to  delight  itself  in  narrations  and 
lables:  for,  that  Homer  composed  the  Odyssey 
after  the  Iliad,  many  proofs  may  be  given,  &c. 
From  hence  in  my  ju^g;ment  it  proceeds,  that  as 
the  Iliad  was  written  while  his  spirit  was  in  its 
greatest  vigour,  the  whole  structure  of  that  work 
10  dramatic  and  full  of  action :  \diereas  the  greater 
part  of  the  Odyssey  is  employed  m  narration,  which 
h  the  taste  of  old  age ;  so  that  in  this  latter  piece 
we  may  compare  him  to  the  setting  sun,  which  has 
still  the  same  greatness,  but  not  me  same  ardour, 
or  force.  He  speaks  not  in  the  same  strain: 
we  see  no  more  that  sublime  of  the  Iliad  which 
marches  on  with  a  constant  pace,  without  ever 
being  stopped,  or  retarded ;  there  appears  no  more 
that  hurry,  and  that  strong  tide  of  motions  and 
passions,  pouring  one  after  another :  there  is  no 
more  the  same  fury,  or  the  same  volubility  of  dic- 
tion, so  suitable  to  action,  and  all  along  drawing  in 
such  innumerable  iisages  of  nature.  But  Homer, 
like  the  ocean,  is  always  great,  even  when  he  ebbs 
mid  retires ;  even  when  he  is  lowest,  and  loses  him- 


self most  in  narrations  and  incredible  fictions :  as 
instances  of  this,  we  cannot  forget  the  descriptions 
of  tempests,  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  with  the 
Cyclops,  and  many  others.  But  though  all  this  be 
age,  it  is  the  age  of  Homer : — and  it  may  be  said, 
for  the  credit  of  these  fictions,  that  they  are  beauti- 
ful dreams,  or  if  you  will,  the  dreams  of  Jupiter 
himself.  I  spoke  of  the  Odyssey  only  to  show,  that 
the  greatest  poets  when  their  genius  wants  strength 
and  warmth  for  the  pathetic,  for  the  most  part  em- 
ploy themselves  in  painting  the  manners.  This 
Homer  has  done,  in  characterising  the  suitors,  and 
describing  their  way  of  life ;  which  is  properly  a 
branch  of  comedy,  whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to 
represent  the  manners  of  men." 

We  must  first  observe,  it  is  the  sublime  of  which 
Longinus  is  writing :  that,  and  not  the  nature  of 
Homer's  poem,  is  his  subject.  After  having  highly 
extolled  the  sublimity  and  fire  of  the  Iliad,  he  justly 
observes  the  Odyssey  to  have  less  of  those  qualities, 
and  to  turn  more  on  the  side  of  moral,  and  reflec- 
tions on  human  life.  Nor  is  it  his  business  here  to 
determine,  whether  the  elevated  spirit  of  the  one, 
or  the  just  moral  of  the  otbn*,  be  the  greater  excel- 
lence in  itself. 

Secondly,  that  fire  and  fury  of  which  he  is  speak- 
ing, cannot  well  b6  meant  of  the  general  spirit  and 
inspiration  which  is  to  run  through  a  whole  epic 
poem,  but  of  that  particular  warmth  and  impetuo- 
sity necessary  in  some  parts,  to  image  or  represent 
actions  or  passions,  of  haste,  tumult,  and  violence. 
It  is  on  occasion  of  citing  some  such  particular 
passages  in  Homer,  that  Longinus  breaks  into  this 
reflection ;  which  seems  to  determine  his  meaning 
chiefly  to  that  sense. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  afiirms  the  Odyssey  to  have 
less  sublimity  and  fire  than  the  Iliad ;  but  he  does 
not  say  it  wants  the  sublime  or  wants  fire.  He 
affirms  it  to  be  narrative ;  but  not  that  the  narration 
is  defective.  He  affirms  it  to  abound  in  fictions ; 
not  that  those  fictions  are  ill  invented,  or  ill  exe- 
cuted. He  affirms  it  to  be  nice  and  particuUr  in 
painting  the  manners ;  but  not  that  those  manners 
are  ill  painted.  If  Homer  has  fully  in  these  points 
accomplished  his  own  design,  and  done  all  that  the 
nature  of  his  poem  demanded  or  allowed,  it  still 
remains  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  as  much  a  master- 
piece as  the  Iliad. 

The  amount  of  the  passage  is  this ;  that  in  his 
own  puticular  taste,  and  wiui  respect  to  the  sub- 
lime, Longinus  preferred  the  Iliad:  and  because 
the  Odyssey  was  less  active  and  lofty,  he  judged  it 
the  work  of  the  old  age  of  Homer. 

If  this  opinion  be  true,  it  will  only  prove,  that 
Homer's  age  might  determine  him  in  the  choice  of 
his  subject ;  not  that  it  affected  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it :  and  that  which  would  be  a  very  wrong 
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instance  to  prove  the  decay  of  his  imagination,  is 
a  ver}'  good  one  to  evince  the  strength  of  his  judg- 
ment For  had  he  (as  Madame  Dacier  observes) 
composed  the  Odyssey  in  his  youth,  and  the  Iliad 
in  his  age,  both  must  in  reason  have  been  exactly 
the  same  as  they  now  stand.  To  blame  Homer 
for  his  choice  of  such  a  subject,  as  did  not  admit 
the  same  incidents  and  the  same  pomp  of  style  as 
his  former,  is  to  take  offence  at  too  much  variety, 
and  to  imagine,  that  when  a  man  has  written  one 
good  thing,  he  must  ever  after  only  copy  himself. 

Tlie  Battle  of  Constantine,  and  the  School  of 
Athens,  are  both  pieces  of  Raphael.  Shall  we 
censure  the  School  of  Athens  as  faulty,  because  it 
has  not  the  fury  and  fire  of  the  other  I  or  shall  we 
say,  that  Raphael  was  grown  grave  and  old,  because 
he  chose  to  represent  the  manners  of  old  men  and 
philosophers !  There  is  all  the  silence,  tranquillity, 
and  composure  in  the  one,  and  all  the  warmth,  hurry, 
and  tumult  in  the  other,  which  the  subject  of  either 
required:  both  of  them  had  been  imperfect,  if 
they  had  not  been  as  they  are.  And  let  the  painter 
or  poet  be  young  or  old,  who  designs  and  performs 
in  this  manner,  it  proves  hun  to  have  made  the 
piece  at  a  time  of  life  when  he  was  master  not  only 
of  his  art,  but  of  his  discretion. 

Aristotle  makes  no  such  distinction  between  the 
two  poems :  he  constantly  cites  them  with  equal 
praise,  and  draws  the  rules  and  examples  of  epic 
writing  equally  from  both.  But  it  is  rather  to  the 
Odysst'y  that  Horace  gives  the  preference,  in  the 
Epistle  to  Lollius,  and  in  the  Art  of  Poetry.  It 
is  remarkable  how  opposite  his  opinion  is  to  that 
of  Longinus :  and  Uiat  the  particulars  he  chooses 
to  extol,  are  those  very  fictions,  and  pictures  of 
the  manners,  which  the  other  seems  least  to  ap- 
prove. Those  fables  and  manners  are  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  work :  but  even  without  that  regard, 
the  fables  themselves  have  both  more  invention  and 
more  instruction,  and  the  manners  more  moral  and 
example,  than  those  of  the  Iliad. 

In  some  points  (and  those  the  most  essential  to 
the  epic  poem)  the  Odyssey  is  confessed  to  excel 
the  Iliad,  and  principally  in  the  great  end  of  it,  the 
moral.  The  conduct,  turn,  and  disposition  of  the 
fable  is  also  what  the  critics  allow  to  be  the  better 
model  for  epic  writers  to  follow :  accordingly  we 
find  much  more  of  the  cast  of  this  poem  than  of 
the  other  in  the  .£neid ;  and  (what  next  to  that  is 

ferhaps  the  greatest  example)  in  the  Telemachns. 
n  the  manners,  it  is  no  way  inferior :  Longinus  is 
so  fkr  from  finding  any  defect  in  these,  that  he  rather 
taxes  Homer  with  pamting  them  too  minutely.  As 
to  the  narrations,  although  they  are  more  numerous 
as  the  occasions  are  more  frequent,  yet  they  carry 
DO  more  the  marks  of  old  age,  and  are  neither  more 
prolix  nor  more  cbrcumstantial,  than  the  oonveraa- 
tions  and  dialosnies  of  the  Iliad.  Not  to  mention 
the  length  of  ttiose  of  Phoenix  in  the  ninth  book, 
and  of  Nestor  in  the  eleventh  (which  may  be 
thought  in  compliance  to  their  characters)  tiiose 
of  GUuooa  in  the  sixth,  of  ^neas  in  the  twentieth, 
and  some  others,  must  be  aUowed  to  exceed  any  in 
the  whole  OdyBsey.  And  that  the  propriety  of 
style,  and  the  numbers,  in  the  narrations  of  each 
are  equal,  will  appear  to  any  who  compare  them. 
To  form  a  right  judgment,  whether  the  genius  of 
Homer  had  suffered  any  decay,  we  must  consider, 
m  both  his  poems,  such  parts  as  are  of  a  simikr 
nature,  and  will  bear  compariaoo.    And  it  is  cer- 


tain we  shall  find  in  each,  the  same  vivacity  and 
fecundity  of  invention,  the  same  life  and  strength 
of  imaging  andcolouring,theparticuhir  descriptions 
as  highly  painted,  the  figures  as  bold,  the  metaphors 
as  animated,  and  the  numbers  as  harmonious  and 
as  various. 

The  Odyssey  is  a  perpetual  source  of  poetiy :  the 
stream  is  not  the  less  full,  for  being  gentle ;  though 
it  is  true  Twhen  we  speak  only  with  regard  to  the 
sublime)  that  a  river,  foaming  and  thundering  in 
cataracts  from  rocks  and  precipices,  is  what  more 
strikes,  amazes,  and  fills  the  mind,  than  the  same 
body  of  water,  flowing  afterwards  through  peace- 
ful vales  and  agreeable  scenes  of  pastunge. 

The  Odyssey  (as  I  have  before  said)  ought  to  he 
considered  according  to  its  own  nature  and  design ; 
not  with  an  eye  to  the  Iliad.  To  censure  Homer 
because  it  is  unlike  what  it  was  never  meant  to 
resemble,  is,  as  if  a  gardener  who  had  purposely 
cultivated  two  beautiful  trees  of  contrary  natares, 
as  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  sevml  lands, 
should  be  blamed  for  not  bringing  tiiem  into  pairs ; 
when  in  root,  stem,  leaf,  and  flower,  each  was  so 
entirely  different,  that  one  must  have  been  spoiled 
in  the  endeavour  to  match  the  other. 

Longinus,  who  saw  this  poem  was  **  partly  of 
the  nature  of  comedy,"  ou^t  not,  for  that  verj- 
reason,  to  have  considered  it  with  a  view  to  the 
Iliad.  How  little  any  such  resembknce  was  the 
intention  of  Homer,  may  appear  from  hence,  that 
although  the  character  of  Ul^-sses  there  was  ahready 
drawn,  yet  here  he  purposely  turns  to  another  side 
of  it,  and  shows  him,  not  in  that  full  light  of  glory, 
but  in  the  shade  of  common  life,  with  a  mixtnre  of 
such  qualities  as  are  requisite  to  all  the  lowest 
accidents  of  it,  struggling  with  misfortunes,  and  on 
a  level  with  the  meanest  of  mankmd.  As  for  the 
other  persons,  none  of  them  are  above  what  we 
call  the  higher  comedy :  Calypso,  though  a  goddess, 
is  a  character  of  intrigue ;  the  suitors  yet  more 
approaching  to  it ;  the  Phseacians  are  of  the  same 
cast;  the  Cyclops,  Mebmthius,  and  Ims,  descend 
even  to  droU  chancters ;  and  the  scenes  that  ap- 
pear throughout,  are  generally  of  the  comic  kind ; 
banquets,  revels,  sports,  loves^  and  the  pursuit  of 
a  woman. 

From  the  nature  of  the  poem,  we  shall  form  an 
idea  of  the  style.  The  Action  is  to  foUow  the 
images,  and  to  take  its  colour  from  the  complexion 
of  the  thoughts.  Accordingly  the  Odyssey  is  not 
always  clothed  m  the  majesty  of  verse  proper  to 
tragedy ;  but  sometimes  descends  into  the  plainer 
narrative,  and  sometimes  even  to  that  familiar 
dialogue  essential  to  comedy.  However,  where  it 
cannot  support  a  sublunity,  it  always  preserves  a 
dignity,  or  at  least  a  propriety. 

There  is  a  real  beauty  in  an  easy,  pnre^  penpi- 
cuous  description  even  of  a  low  action.  "Diere 
are  numerous  instances  of  this  both  in  Homer  and 
Vixvil :  and  peihaps  those  natural  passages  are  not 
the  least  pleasing  of  their  works.  It  is  often  the  I 
same  in  history,  where  the  representations  of  com- 
mon, or  even  domestic  things,  in  clear,  plain,  and  i 
natural  words,  are  frequently  found  to  make  the 
liveliest  impression  on  the  reader. 

The  question  is,  how  hr  a  poet,  in  porBoing  the  j 
description  or  image  of  an  action,  can  attach  him* 
self  to  little  circumstances,  without  vulgarity  or 
trifling!  what  particulars  are  proper,  and  enliven  I 
the  image ;  or  what  are  impertment,  and  dog  it  ? 
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In  this  matter  punting  is  to  be  consulted,  and  the 
whole  regard  had  to  those  circumstances  which 
contribute  to  fonn  a  full,  and  yet  not  a  confused, 
idea  of  a  thing. 

Epithets  are  of  vast  service  to  this  effect :  and 
the  right  use  of  these  is  often  the  only  expedient 
to  render  the  narration  poetical. 

The  great  point  of  judgment  is  to  distinguish 
when  to  speak  simply,  and  when  figuratively :  but 
wheneYcr  the  poet  is  obliged  by  the  nature  of  his 
subject  to  descend  to  the  lower  manner  of  writing, 
an  elevated  style  would  be  affected,  and  therefore 
ridiculous;  and  the  more  he  was  forced  upon 
figures  and  metaphors  to  avoid  that  lowness,  the 
more  the  image  would  be  broken,  and  consequently 
obeeure. 

One  may  add,  that  the  use  of  the  grand  style  on 
little  subjects,  is  not  only  ludicrous,  but  a  sort  of 
transgreasion  against  the  rules  of  proportion  and 
mechanics :  it  is  using  a  vast  force  to  lift  a  feather. 

I  believe,  now  I  am  upon  this  head,  it  will  be 
found  a  just  observation,  that  the  low  actions  of 
life  cannot  be  put  into  a  figurative  style  without 
being  ridiculous ;  but  things  natural  can.  Meta- 
phors raise  the  latter  into  dignity,  as  we  see  in  the 
Georgics :  but  throw  the  former  into  ridicule,  as 
in  the  Lutrin.  I  think  this  may  very  well  be 
aoeounted  for:  laughter  implies  censure;  inani- 
mate  and  irrational  beings  are  not  objects  of  cen- 
sure ;  therefore  these  may  be  elevated  as  much 
as  yon  please,  and  no  ridicule  follows :  but  when 
ratiomd  beings  are  represented  above  their  real 
character,  it  becomes  ridiculous  in  art,  because  it 
is  vicious  in  morality.  The  bees  in  Virgil,  were 
they  rational  beings,  would  be  ridiculous  by  having 
their  actions  and  manners  represented  on  a  level 
with  creatures  so  superior  as  men ;  since  it  would 
imply  folly  or  pride,  which  are  the  proper  objects 
of  ridicule. 

The  use  of  pompous  expression,  for  low  actions 
or  thoughts,  is  the  true  sublime  of  Don  Quixote. 
How  fiur  unfit  it  is  for  epic  poetry,  appears  in  its 
being  the  perfection  of  the  mock  epic.  It  is  so  fiur 
from  being  the  sublime  of  tragedy,  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  afi  bombast :  when  poets,  instead  of  b6ing 
(as  they  imagine)  constantly  lofty,  only  preserve 
throughout  a  painful  equality  of  fustian ;  Uiat  con- 
tinued swell  of  language  (which  runs  indiscrimi- 
nately even  through  their  lowest  characters,  and 
rattles  like  some  mightiness  of  meaning  in  the  most 
indifferent  subjects)  is  of  a  piece  with  that  per- 
petual elevation  of  tone  which  the  players  luive 
learned  from  it ;  and  which  is  not  speaking,  but 
vociferating. 

There  is  still  more  reason  for  a  variation  of  style 
in  epic  poetry  than  in  tragic,  to  distinguish  between 
thai  language  of  the  gods  proper  to  the  muse  who 
sings,  and  is  inspired,  and  that  of  men  who  are 
introduced  speaking  only  according  to  nature. 
Further,  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  of  style 
observed  in  the  speeches  of  human  persons,  and 
those  of  deities ;  and  again,  in  those  which  may  be 
called  set  harangues,  or  orations,  and  those  which 
are  only  conversation  or  dialogue.  Homer  has 
more  of  the  latter  than  *atiy  other  poet :  what 
Virgil  does  by  two  or  three  words  of  narration, 
Homer  still  performs  by  speeches ;  not  only  replies, 
but  even  rejoinders  are  frequent  in  him;  a  practice 
almost  unknown  to  Virgil.  This  renders  his  poems 
more  animated ;  but  lees  grave  and  majestic :  and 


consequently  necessitates  the  frequent  use  of  a 
lower  style.  The  writers  of  tragedy  lie  under  the 
same  necessity,  if  they  would  copy  nature :  whereas 
that  painted  and  poetical  diction  which  they  per- 
petually use,  would  be  improper  even  in  orations 
designed  to  move  with  aOl  toe  arts  of  rhetoric. 
This  is  plain  from  the  practice  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero ;  and  Virgil  in  those  of  Drances  and  Tumus 
gives  an  eminent  example,  how  far  removed  the 
style  of  them  ought  to  be  firom  such  an  excess  of 
figures  and  ornaments :  wliich  indeed  fits  only  that 
huiguage  of  the  gods  we  have  been  speaking  of,  or 
that  of  a  muse  under  inspiration. 

To  read  through  a  whole  work  m  this  strain, 
is  like  traveling  all  along  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill ; 
which  is  not  Imlf  so  agreeable  as  sometimes  gra- 
dually to  rise,  and  sometimes  gently  to  descend, 
as  the  way  leads,  and  as  the  end  of  the  journey 
directs. 

Indeed  the  true  reason  that  so  few  poets  have 
imitated  Homer  in  these  lower  parts,  has  been  the 
extreme  difiiculty  of  preserving  that  mixture  of 
ease  and  dignity  essential  to  them.  For  it  is  as 
hard  for  an  epic  poem  to  stoop  to  the  narrative 
with  succees,  as  for  a  prince  to  descend  to  be  fami- 
liar, witliout  diminution  to  his  greatness. 

The  sublime  style  is  more  easily  counterfeited 
than  the  natural :  something  that  passes  for  it,  or 
sounds  like  it,  is  common  in  all  false  writers  :  but 
nature,  purity,  perspicuity,  and  simplicity,  never 
walk  in  the  clouds  :  they  are  obvious  to  all  capa- 
cities ;  and  where  they  are  not  evident,  they  do  not 
exist. 

The  most  plain  narration  not  only  admits  of 
these,  and  of  narmony  (which  are  all  the  qualities 
of  stvle),  but  it  requires  every  one  of  them  to  ren- 
der It  pleasing.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  pre- 
tends to  a  share  of  the  sublime,  may  pass,  notwith- 
standing any  defects  in  the  rest ;  nay,  sometunes 
without  any  of  them,  and  gain  the  admiration  of 
all  ordinary  readers. 

Homer,  m  his  lowest  narrations  or  speeches,  is 
ever  easy,  flowing,  copious,  clear,  and  harmonious. 
He  shows  not  less  invention,  in  assembling  the 
humbler  than  the  greater  thoughts  and  images ; 
nor  less  judgment,  in  proportioning  the  style  and 
the  versification  to  these,  than  to  the  other.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  same  genius  that 
soared  the  highest,  and  from  whom  the  greatest 
models  of  the  sublime  are  derived,  was  also  he 
who  stooped  the  lowest,  and  gave  to  the  simple 
narrative  its  utmost  perfection.  Which  of  these 
was  the  harder  task  to  Homer  himself,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  determine ;  but  to  his  translator  I 
can  affirm  (however  unequal  all  his  imitations 
must  be)  that  of  the  latter  has  been  much  the  more 
difficult. 

Whoever  expects  here  the  same  pomp  of  verse, 
and  the  same  ornaments  of  diction,  as  in  the  Iliad, 
he  will,  and  he  ought  to  be,  disappointed.  Were 
the  original  otherwise,  it  had  been  an  offence 
agamst  nature :  and  were  the  translation  so,  it 
were  an  offence  against  Homer ;  which  is  the  same 
thing. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  a  majesty  and 
harmony  in  the  Greek  Uuiguage  which  greatly  con- 
tribute to  elevate  and  support  the  narration.  But 
I  must  also  observe,  that  this  is  an  advantage 
grown  upon  the  language  since  Homer's  time:  for 
thmgs  are  removed  from  vulgarity  by  being  out  of 
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use ;  and  if  the  words  we  could  find  in  any  present 
language  were  equally  sonorous  or  musical  in  them- 
selves, they  would  still  appear  less  poetical  and 
uncommon  than  those  of  a  dead  one,  from  this 
only  circumstance,  of  heing  in  every  man's  mouth. 
I  may  add  to  this  another  disadvantage  to  a  trans- 
lator, from  a  different  cause:  Homer  seems  to 
have  taken  upon  him  the  character  of  an  historian, 
antiquary,  divine,  and  professor  of  arts  and  sciences, 
as  well  as  a  poet.  In  one  or  other  of  theso  cha- 
racters he  descends  into  many  particularities,  which 
as  a  poet  only  perhaps  he  would  have  avoided. 
All  these  ought  to  be  preserved  by  a  faithful 
translator ;  who  in  some  measure  takes  the  place 
of  Homer  :  and  all  that  can  be  expected  from  him 
is  to  make  them  as  poetical  as  the  subject  will  bear. 
Many  arts,  therefore,  are  requisite  to  supply  these 
disadvantages ;  in  order  to  dignify  and  solemnise 
these  plainer  parts,  which  hardly  admit  of  any 
poetical  ornaments. 

Some  use  has  been  made  to  this  end  of  the  style 
of  Milton.  A  just  and  moderate  mixture  of  old 
words  may  have  an  effect  like  the  working  old 
abbey  stones  into  a  buUding ;  which  I  have  some- 
times seen  to  give  a  kind  of  venerable  air,  and  yet 
not  destroy  the  neatness,  elegance,  and  equality 
requisite  to  a  new  work  ;  I  mean  without  render- 
ing it  too  unfamiliar,  or  remote  from  the  present 
purity  of  writing,  or  from  that  ease  and  smooth- 
ness which  ought  always  to  accompany  narration 
or  dialogue.  In  reading  a  style  judiciously  anti- 
quated, one  finds  a  pleasure  not  unlike  tliat  of  tra- 
veling on  an  old  Roman  way :  but  then  the  road 
must  be  as  good  as  the  way  is  ancient ;  the  style 
must  be  such  in  which  we  may  evenly  proceed, 
without  being  put  to  short  stops  by  sudden  abrupt- 
nesses, or  puzzled  by  frequent  turnings  and  trans- 
positions. No  man  delights  in  furrows  and  stum- 
bling-blocks :  and  let  our  love  to  antiquity  be  ever 
so  great,  a  fine  ruin  is  one  thing,  and  a  heap  of 
rubbish  another.  The  imitators  of  Milton,  like 
most  other  imitators,  are  not  copies  but  carica- 
turaa  of  their  original ;  they  are  a  hundred  times 
more  obsolete  and  cramp  than  he,  and  equally  so 
in  all  places :  whereas  it  should  have  been  observed 
of  Milton,  that  he  is  not  lavish  of  his  exotic  words 
and  phrases  everywhere  alike ;  but  employs  them 
much  more  where  the  subject  is  marvellous,  vast, 
and  strange,  as  in  the  scenes  of  heaven,  hell,  chaos, 
&c.  than  where  it  is  turned  to  the  natural  and 
affreeable,  as  in  the  pictures  of  paradise,  the  loves 
01  our  first  parents,  tlie  entertainments  of  angels, 
and  the  like.  In  general,  this  unusual  style  better 
serves  to]  awaken  our  ideas  in  the  descriptions 
and  in  the  imaging  and  picturesque  parts,  than  it 
agrees  with  the  lower  sort  of  narrations,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  is  simpUcity  and  purity.  Milton 
has  several  of  the  latter,  where  wc  find  not  an  anti- 
quated, affected,  or  uncouth  word,  for  some  hun- 
dred lines  together ;  as  in  his  fifth  book,  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  eighth,  the  former  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  books,  and  in  the  narration  of  Michael  in 
the  twelfth.  I  wonder  indeed  that  he,  who  ven- 
tured (contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  other  epic 
poets)  to  imitate  Homer's  lowness  in  the  narrative, 
ahonld  not  also  have  copied  his  plainness  and  per- 
spicuity in  the  dramatic  parts:  since  in  his  speeches 
^wbere  clearness  above  all  is  necessary)  there  is 
frequently  such  transposition  and  forced  con- 
stractiony  that  the  very  sense  is  not  to  be  dis- 


covered without  a  second  or  third  reading:  and 
in  this  certainly  he  ought  to  be  no  example.  ' 

To  preserve  the  true  chanurter  of  Homer's  style  , 
in  the  present  translation,  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  be  easy  and  natural.     The  chief  merit  I 
can  pretend  to  is,  not  to  have  been  carried  into  a  ; 
more  plausible  and  figurative  manner  of  writing, 
which  would  better  have  pleased  all  readers,  but  , 
the  judicious  ones.     My  errors  had  been  fewer,  ' 
had  each  of  those  gentlemen  who  joined  with  me 
shown  as  much  of  the  severity  of  a  friend  to  me, 
as  I  did  to  them,  in  a  strict  animadversion  and 
correction.   What  assistance  I  received  from  them, 
was  made  known  in  general  to  the  public  in  the 
original  proposals  for  this  work,  and  the  partieu-  i 
lars  are  specified  at  the  conclusion  of  it;  to  which 
I  must  add  (to  be  punctually  just)  some  part  of 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  books*.     The  reader  will 
now  be  too  good  a  judge,  how  much  the  greater  ' 
part  of  it,  and  consequently  of  its  &nlts,  is  charge- 
able upon  me  alone.     But  this  I  can  with  integrity  i 
afiirm,  that  I  have  bestowed  as  much  time  and 
pains  upon  the  whole,  as  were  consistent  with  the 
indispensable  duties  and  cares  of  life,  and  with  that 
wTetched  state  of  health  which   God  has  been 
pleased  to  make  my  portion.     At  the  least,  it  ia  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  reflect,  that  I  have  introduced 
into  our  language  this  other  work  of  the  greatest 
and  most  ancient  of  poets,  with  some  dignity ;  and 
I  hope,  with  as  little  disadvantage  as  the  Iliad. 
And  if,  after  the  unmerited  success  of  that  trans- 
lation, any  one  will  wonder  why  I  would  enter- 
prise the  Odyssey,  I  think  it  sufficient  to  say,  that 
Homer  himself  did  the  same,  or  the  world  would 
never  have  seen  it. 

I  designed  to  have  ended  this  postscript  here  ; 
but  since  I  am  now  taking  my  leave  of  Homer, 
and  of  all  controversy  relating  to  him,  I  b^  leave 
to  be  indulged,  if  I  make  use  of  this  last  oppor- 
tunity, to  say  a  very  few  words  about  some  reflec- 
tions which  the  late  Madame  Dacier  bestowed  on 
the  first  part  of  my  preface  to  the  Iliad,  and  which 
she  published  at  the  end  of  her  tnuisUttion  of  that 
poemf. 

To  write  gravely  an  answer  to  them  would  be 
too  much  for  the  reflections  ;  and  to  say  nothing 
concerning  them,  would  be  too  little  for  the 
author.  It  is  owing  to  the  industry  of  that  learned 
lady,  that  our  polite  neighbours  are  become  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  Homer's  beauties  which 
were  hidden  from  them  before  in  Greek  and  in 
Eustathius.  She  challenges  on  this  account  a  par- 
ticular regard  from  all  the  admirers  of  that  great 
poet:  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  thought,  as  1 
mean,  to  pay  some  part  of  this  debt  to  her  memory, 
in  what  I  am  now  writuig. 

Had  these  reflections  fallen  from  the  pen  of  an 
ordinary  critic,  I  should  not  have  apprehended 

*  Broome,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  notes  to  the  Odyasoy, 
had  said  that  he  liad  translated  the  sixth,  elevmth.  and 
eighteenth  hooks,  and  Fenton  the  fourth  and  twentieth  ; 
hut  Johnson ,  In  his  life  of  Pope,  oheenrcs  that  this  account 
*<i8  now  known  not  to  he  true;"  and  in  the  Lives  of 
Broome  and  Fenton.  he,  -on  the  authority  of  8pence. 
assigns  to  those  two  transUtors  their  several  shares  in  the 
work :  to  Fenton,  the  first,  fourth,  ninotccnth,  and  twen- 
tieth ;  and  to  Broome,  thesecond,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twentieth  books. 

G. 

t  Second  edition  k  Paris,  17fB. 
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their  effect ;  and  ahoald  therefore  have  been  silent 
concerning  them :  but  since  they  are  Madame 
Dacier's,  I  imagine  that  they  must  be  of  weight; 
and  in  a  case  where  I  think  her  reasoning  very 
bad,  I  respect  her  authority. 

I  have  fought  under  Madame  Dacier's  banner, 
and  have  waged  war  in  defence  of  the  divine  Homer 
against  all  the  heretics  of  the  age.  And  yet  it  is 
Madame  Dacier  who  accuses  me,  and  who  accuses 
me  of  nothing  less  than  betraying  our  common 
cause.  She  affirms,  that  the  most  declared  enemies 
of  this  author  have  never  said  anything  against 
him  more  uijurious  or  more  unjust  than  I.  What 
must  the  world  think  of  me,  after  such  a  judgment 
passed  by  so  great  a  critic :  the  world,  who  decides  so 
often,  and  who  examines  so  seldom ;  the  world,  who 
even  in  matters  of  literature  is  almost  alwa^'s  the 
slave  of  authority  !  Who  will  suspect  that  so  much 
learning  should  mistake,  that  so  much  accuracy 
should  be  misled,  or  that  so  much  candour  should 
be  biassed  t 

All  this,  however,  has  happened  :  and  Madame 
Dacier's  criticisms  on  my  preface  flow  from  the 
▼ery  same  error,  from  which  so  nuuiy  false  criti- 
cisms of  her  countrymen  upon  Homer  have  flowed, 
and  which  she  has  so  justly  and  so  severely  re- 
proved ;  I  mean  the  error  of  depending  on  inju- 
rious and  unskilful  translations. 

An  indifferent  translation  may  be  of  some  use  ; 
and  a  good  one  will  be  of  a  great  deal.  But  I  think 
that  no  translation  ought  to  be  the  ground  of  criti- 
cism ;  because  no  man  ought  to  be  condemned 
upon  another  man*s  explanation  of  his  meaning. 
Ck>uld  Homer  have  had  the  honour  of  explaining 
his,  before  that  august  tribunal  where  Monsieur 
de  la  Motte  presides,  I  make  na  doubt  but  he  had 
escaped  many  of  those  severe  aninuidversions  with 
which  some  French  authors  have  loaded  him  ;  and 
from  which  even  Madame  Dacier's  translation  of 
the  Iliad  could  not  preserve  him. 

How  unhappy  was  it  for  me,  that  the  knowledge 
ot  our  island-tongue  was  as  necessary  to  Madame 
Dacier  in  my  case,  as  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was 
to  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  in  that  of  our  great  author: 
or  to  any  of  those  whom  she  styles  **  blind  cen- 
surers,"  and  blames  for  condemmng  what  they  did 
not  understand  1 

I  may  say  with  modesty,  that  she  knew  less  of 
my  true  sense  from  that  faulty  translation  of  part 
of  my  preface,  than  those  bhnd  censurers  might 
have  known  of  Homer's,  even  from  the  translation 
of  la  Valterie,  which  preceded  her  own. 

It  pleased  me,  however,  to  find,  that  her  objec- 
tions were  not  leveled  at  the  general  doctrine,  or 
at  any  essentials  of  my  preface  ;  but  only  at  a  few 
particular  expressions.  She  proposed  little  more 
than  (to  use  her  own  phrase)  "  to  combat  two  or 
three  similes ;"  and  I  hope  that  to  combat  a  simile 
is  no  more  than  to  fight  with  a  shadow,  since  a 
simile  is  no  better  than  the  shadow  of  an  argument. 

She  lays  much  weight  where  I  laid  but  little ; 
and  examines  with  more  scrupulosity  than  I  writ, 
or  than  perhaps  the  matter  requires. 

These  unlucky  similes  taken  by  themselves  may 
perhaps  render  my  meaning  equivocal  to  an  igno- 
rant translator  ;  or  there  may  have  fallen  from  my 
I>en  some  expressions,  which,  taken  by  themselves 
likewise,  may  to  the  same  person  have  the  same 
effect.  But  if  the  translator  had  been  master  of 
our  tongue,  the  general  tenour  of  my  argument, 


that  which  precedes  and  that  which  follows  the 
passages  objected  to,  would  have  sufficiently  deter- 
mined him  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  them  : 
and  if  Madame  Dacier  had  taken  up  her  pen  a 
little  more  leisurely,  or  had  employed  it  with  more 
temper,  she  would  not  have  answered  paraphrases 
of  her  own,  which  even  the  translation  will  not 
justify,  and  which  say,  more  than  once,  the  very 
contrary  to  what  I  have  said  in  the  passages  them- 
selves. 

If  any  person  has  curiosity  enough  to  read  the 
whole  paragraphs  in  my  preface,  on  some  mangled 
parts  of  which  these  reflections  are  made,  he  will 
easily  discern  that  I  am  as  orthodox  as  Madame 
Dacier  herself  in  those  very  articles  on  which  she 
treats  me  Uke  a  heretic :  he  will  easUy  see  that 
all  the  difference  between  us,  consists  in  this,  shat 
I  offer  opinions,  and  she  delivers  doctrines  ;  that 
my  imagination  represents  Homer  as  the  greatest 
of  human  poet«,  whereas  in  hers  he  was  exalted, 
above  humanity  ;  infallibility  and  impeccability* 
were  two  of  his  attributes.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  need  of  defending  Homer  against  me  :  who  (if 
I  mistake  not)  had  carried  my  admiration  of  him, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  carried,  without  giving  a  real 
occasion  of  exiting  in  his  defence. 

After  answering  my  harmless  similes,  she  pro- 
ceeds to  a  matter  which  does  not  regard  so  much 
the  honour  of  Homer,  as  that  of  the  times  he 
lived  in :  and  here  I  must  confess  she  does  not 
wholly  mistake  my  meaning;  but  I  think  she  mis- 
takes the  state  of  the  question.  She  had  said,  the 
maimers  of  those  times  were  so  much  the  better, 
the  less  they  were  like  ours.  I  thought  this  re- 
quired a  little  qualification.  I  confessed  that  in  my 
own  opinion  the  world  was  mended  in  some  points: 
such  as  the  custom  of  putting  whole  nations  to  the 
sword,  condemning  kings  and  their  families  to 
perpetualslavery,andafewother8.  MadameDacier 
judges  otherwise  in  this :  but  as  to  the  rest,  par- 
ticularly in  preferring  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
world  to  the  luxury  of  ours,  which  is  the  main 
point  contended  for,  she  owns  we  agree.  This  I 
thought  was  well :  but  I  am  so  unfortunate  that 
this  too  is  taken  amiss,  and  called  adopting,  or 
(if  you  will)  stealing  her  sentiment  The  truth 
is,  she  might  have  said,  her  words  ;  for  I  used 
them  on  purpose;  being  then  professedly  citing 
from  her:  though  I  might  have  done  the  same 
without  intending  that  compliment ;  for  they  are 
also  to  be  found  m  Eustathius,  and  the  sentiment 
I  believe  is  that  of  all  mankind.  .  I  cannot  really 
tell  what  to  say  to  this  whole  remark ;  only  that 
in  the  first  part  of  it,  Madame  Dacier  is  displeased 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  her,  and  in  the  hist  that  I 
do :  but  this  is  a  temper  which  every  polite  man 
should  overlook  in  a  lady. 

To  punish  my  ingratitude,  she  resolves  to  expose 
my  blunders :  and  selects  two  which  I  suppose  are 
the  most  flagrant,  out  of  tlie  many  for  which  she 
could  have  chastised  me.  It  happens  that  the 
first  of  these  is  in  part  the  translator's,  and  in 
part  her  own,  without  any  share  of  mine :  she 
quotes  the  end  of  a  sentence,  and  he  puts  in 
French  what  I  never  wrote  in  English :  ^  Homer 
(I  said)  opened  a  new  and  boundless  walk  for  his 
imagination,  and  created  a  world  for  himself  in 
the  invention  of  fable  ;*'  which  he  translates^ — 
'<  Hom^re  cr^a  pour  son  usage  un  monde  mouvant, 
en  iuvcntant  la  fable." 
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Madame  Dacier  justly  wonders  at  this  nonsense 
in  me  ;  and  I,  in  the  translator.  As  to  what  I 
meant  hy  Homer's  invention  of  fable,  it  is  after- 
wards particularly  distinguished  from  that  exten- 
sive sense  in  which  she  took  it,  hy  these  words. 
^l{  Homer  was  not  the  first  who  introduced  the 
deities  (as  Herodotus  imagines)  into  the  religion  of 
Greece,  he  seems  the  first  who  brought  them  into 
a  system  of  machinery  for  poetry.'* 

The  otlier  blunder  she  accuses  me  of  is,  the 
mistaking   a  passage   in  Aristotle:   and   she  is 

? leased  to  send  me  back  to  this  philosopher's 
'reatise  of  Poetry,  and  to  her  Preface  on  the 
Odyssey,  for  my  better  instruction.  Now  though 
I  am  saucy  enough  to  think,  that  one  ma^  some- 
times differ  from  Aristotle  without  blundermg,  and 
though  I  am  sure  one  may  sometimes  £eiJ1  into  an 
error  by  following  him  servilely  ;  yet  I  own,  that 
to  quote  any  author  for  what  he  never  said  is  a 
^blunder :  (but,  by  the  way,  to  correct  an  author 
'for  what  he  never  said,  is  somewhat  worse  than  a 
blunder.)  My  words  were  these.  "  As  there  is  a 
greater  variety  of  characters  in  the  Iliad  than  in 
any  other  poem,  so  there  is  of  speeches.  Every 
thing  in  it  has  manners,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it ; 
that  is,  everything  is  acted  or  spoken :  very  little 
passes  in  narration.' '  She  justly  says,  that "  Every 
thing  which  is  acted  or  spoken,  has  not  necessarily 
manners  merely  beeause  it  is  acted  or  spoken." 
Agreed :  but  I  would  ask  the  question,  whether 
anything  can  have  nuinners  which  is  neither  acted 
nor  spoken  I  If  not,  then  the  whole  Iliad  being 
almost  spent  in  speech  and  action,  almost  every 
thing  in  it  has  manners ;  since  Homer  has  been 
proved  before,  in  a  long  paragraph  of  the  preface, 
to  have  excelled  in  drawing  characters  and  paint- 
ing manners :  and  indeed  his  whole  poem  is  one 
contuxued  occasion  of  showing  this  bright  part  of 
his  talent. 

To  speak  fairly,  it  is  impossible  she  could  read 
even  the  translation,  and  take  my  sense  so  wrong 
as  she  represents  it;  but  I  was  first  translated 
ignorantly,  and  then  read  partially.  My  expression 
indeed  was  not  quite  exact ;  it  should  have  been, 
«  Everything  has  manners,  as  Aristotle  calls  them." 
But  sucli  a  fault  methinks  might  have  been  spared: 
since  if  one  was  to  look  with  that  disposition  she 
discovers  towards  me,  even  on  her  own  excellent 
writings,  one  might  find  some  mistakes  which  no 
context  can  redress  ;  as  where  she  makes  Eusta- 
thius  call  Cratiathenes  the  Phliasian,  Callisthenes 
the  Physician^.  What  a  triumph  might  some 
slips  of  this  sort  have  afforded  to  Homer's,  hers, 
and  my  enemies,  from  which  she  was  only  screened 
by  theur  happy  ignorance !  How  unlucky  had  it 
been,  when  itie  insulted  Mr.  de  la  Motte  for  orait- 

*  Dacier,  Remarques  sur  le  4in«  Uvre  de  TOdyas.  p.  467. 


ting  a  material  passage  in  the  speech  f  of  Helen  to 
Hector  ^Iliad  vi.)  if  some  champion  for  the  modems 
had  by  cnanee  understood  so  much  Greek,as  to  whis- 
per him,  that  there  was  no  such  passage  in  Homer  I 
Our  concern,  zeal,  and  even  jealousy,  for  our 
great  author's  honour  were  mutual ;  our  endea- 
vours to  advance  it  were  equal:  and  I  have  a« 
often  trembled  for  it  in  her  hands,  as  she  could  in 
mine.  It  was  one  of  the  many  reasons  I  had  to 
wish  the  longer  life  of  this  lady,  that  I  must  cer- 
tainly have  regained  her  good  opinion,  in  spite  of  ; 
all  misrepresenting  translators  whatever.  I  could 
not  have  expected  it  on  any  other  terms  than 
being  approved  as  great,  if  not  as  passionate,  an 
admirer  of  Homer  as  herself ;  for  that  was  the 
first  condition  of  her  favour  and  friendship :  other- 
w^ise  not  one's  taste  alone,  but  one's  morality,  had  , 
been  corrupted ;  nor  would  any  man's  religion  have 
been  unsuspected,  who  did  not  implicitly  believe 
in  an  author  whose  doctrine  is  so  conformable  to 
Holy  Scripture.  However,  as  different  people 
have  different  ways  of  expressing  their  belief, 
some  purely  by  public  and  general  acts  of  worship, 
others  by  a  reverent  sort  of  reasoning  and  inquiry 
about  the  grounds  of  it,  it  is  the  same  in  admira- 
tion; some  prove  it  by  exclamations,  others  by 
respect.  I  have  observed  that  the  loudest  huzzas 
given  to  a  greUt  man  in  a  triumph,  proceed  not 
from  his  friends,  but  the  rabble ;  and  as  I  have 
fancied  it  the  same  with  the  rabble  of  critics,  a 
desire  to  be  distinguished  from  them  has  turned 
me  to  the  more  moderate,  and,  I  hope,  more 
rational  metliod.  Though  I  am  a  poet,  I  would 
not  be  an  enthusiast ;  and  though  I  am  an  English- 
man, I  would  not  be  furiously  of  a  party.  I  am  far 
from  thinking  myself  that  genius,  upon  whom,  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks,  Madame  Dacier  con- 

SatuLites  my  country:  one  capable  of  correcting 
omer,  and  consequently  of  reforming  mankind, 
and  amending  this  constitution.  It  was  not  to  Great 
Britain  this  ought  to  have  been  i4)plied :  since  our 
nation  has  one  happiness  for  which  she  might  have 
preferred  it  to  her  own,  that  as  much  as  we  abound 
in  other  miserable  misguided  sects,  we  have  at 
least  none  of  the  blasphemers  of  Homer.  We 
stedfastly  and  unanimously  believe,  both  his  poem, 
and  our  constitution,  to  be  the  best  that  ever  human 
wit  invented :  that  the  one  is  not  more  incapable 
of  amendment  than  the  other ;  and  (old  as  they 
both  are)  we  despise  any  French  or  Englishman 
whatever,  who  shall  presume  to  retrench,  to  inno- 
vate, or  to  make  the  least  alteration  in  either.  Far 
therefore  from  the  genius'for  which  Madame  Dacier 
mistook  me,  my  whole  desire  is  but  to  preserve 
the  humble  character  of  a  faithful  tianshttory  and 
a  quiet  subject. 


t  De  la  Corruption  du  Gtout. 


TIUS  END. 
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